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Maoqueen,  J.  F.,  Esq.,  Q.C. 


Morris,  John,  Esq. 

ReiUy,  F.  S.,  Esq. 

Stephens,  A.  J.,  Esq.,  Q.G.,  LL  J>. 

Vaughan,  James,  Esq. 

White,  J.  M.,  Esq. 


Secoito  Dbpaktmbnt.— education. 


Burgess,  Rev.  Richard,  D.D. 
Chester,  Harry,  Esq. 
Gunnery,  Rev.  Reginald. 
Hereford,  Very  Rev.  Dean  of. 
Lonsdale,  Rev.  J.  Q. 


Oldfield,  Colonel. 
Reynolds,  J.  S.,  Esq. 
Scott,  Rev.  John. 
Shields,  W.  A.,  Esq. 
Tufhell,  E.  Carlton,  Esq. 


Thibo  Depa&tmbnt.— BEFORMATORIES. 


Burt,  Rev.  J.  T. 
Clay,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Crofton,  Sir  Walter,  C.B. 
Fish,  Rev.  Ishmael. 
Jebb,  Sir  Joshua,  K.C.B. 


Kynnersley,  T.  C.  S.,  Esq. 
Lentaigne,  John,  Esq. 
Macgregor,  John,  Esq. 
Pownall,  Henry,  Esq. 
Ratcliff,  Charles,  Esq. 


FouBTH  Depaktmekt.— PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


Amott,  Neil,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Babington,  B.  G.,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Barclay,  A.  W.,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Greenhill,  W.  A.,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Markham,  W.  O.,  Esq.,  M.D. 


Martin,  Sir  Ranald,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
MilPoy,  Gavin,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Ogle,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Rawlinson,  Robt.,  Esq.,  C.E. 


FiPTH  Dbpabtment.— SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 


Dilke,  Sir  C.  Wentworth,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 
Eddv,  C.  W.,  Esq. 
Gael,  S.  H.,  Esq. 
Hartshome,  Rev.  C.  H. 
Hodgkin,  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Lnmley,  W.  G.,  Esq. 


Lushington,  Godfrey,  Esq. 

Redgrave,  Samuel,  Esq. 

Scott,  Beiyamin,  Esq.,  CUy  Chamber'^ 

lain, 
Steinthal,  Rev.  J.  A. 


Sixth  Depaktmeht.— TRADE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 


Baily,  Laurence  R.,  Esq. 
Blaine,  D.  Roberton,  Esq. 
Cowan,  Charles,  Esq. 
Gilbart,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Kerr,  W.  W.,  Esq. 


Lamport,  James  W.,  Esq. 
Ludlow,  J.  M.,  Esq. 
Macfie,  R.  A.,  Esq. 
Valpy,  ^chard,  Esq. 
Wendt,  E.  E.,  Esq. 


Members  of  the  Executwe  CammiHee.  zziii 


The  following   Representatives   have  been   nominated  to  the 
Council  for  the  present  year  by  Corporate  Members  : — 

Bradford  Branch  Association  {L^J.  h!'^^!^; 

^t^omen^!?!!!^'!!!!^.!!!^^^  ^^^^^^  Esq.,  M.P. 

^  Ma^^  ."^^.'^"^^^^^  NeUson  Hancock,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Statistical  Society William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Incorporated  Law  Society   The  President  of  the  Society. 

Institute  of  Accountants,  Glasgow James  McClelland,  Sen.,  Esq. 

Chambers  of  Commerce : — 

Birmingham George  Dixon,  Esq. 

Dewsbury Edwu^  Day,  Esq. 

Glasgow Walter  Buchanan,  Esq.,  M.P. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE.* 

Cave,  Stephen,  Esq.,  M.P.  Hawkins,  Charles,  Esq. 

Chambers,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  C.$.  Lefevre,  G.  J.  Shaw,  Esq. 

€ookson,  Montague  H.,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  Mann,  Horace,  Esq. 

Cookson,  W.  Strickland,  Esq.,  7V«a-  Markham,  W.  O.,  Esq.,  M.D. 

mrer.  Noel,  Ernest,  Esq. 

Edgar,  Andrew,  Esq.  Redgrave,  Samuel,  Esq. 

Farr,  William,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Reilly,  F.  S.,  Esq. 

Fowler,  J.  R.,  Esq.  Roberts,  Henry,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Greenhow,  E.  Headlam,  Esq.,  M.D.  Webster,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Hare,  Thomas,  Esq.  Westlake,  John,  Esq.,  Foreign  Secre» 
Hastings,  George  W.,  Esq.,   Oeneral         tary* 

Secretary. 

Auditor. 
WiuJAM  Hawes,  Esq. 

Bankers, 
The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  1,  St.  Jameses  Square,  S.W. 

Office  of  the  Association, 
3,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


•  For  constitution  of  Executiye  Con^nittee,  see  Law  XYII.,  p.  xcd. 


xxix  Officers  of  the  London  Meeting. 


OFFICERS  OF   THE  LONDON  MEETING. 

ChainmaM  of  (he  Qemeral  ReeepHam  Committee  and  Fnumce  Ckmwnitee^ 
The  Right  Hok.  the  Lord  Mator. 

Viee'Ckairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Samuel  Grbgsoiv,  Esq^  M.P. 

CkatrmoH  of  ike  Executive  Committee. 
George  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 

Finance  Secretary,  Foreign  Secretary, 

AspREw  Edgar,  Esq.  George  Whttlet,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Reception  Committee. 
HssRT  Roberts,  Esq.,  F.S^. 

Secretaries, 

D.  J.  Macgowajt,  Esq.,  MJ). 

David  Mocatta,  Esq. 
George  Whitlet,  Esq.,  MJ). 

Secretaries  of  Department*. 

L  MoKTAGiTR    C00KS05,  Esq.      G.  Harrt  Palmer,    Esq.      Artuck 
Bn^AHD,  Esq. 

n.  J.  G.  FrrcH,   Esq.     Erhest   Noel,  Esq.     Rev.    Nash    Stephe^v- 

SOS. 

HL  J.  R.  Fowler,   Esq.        George    Mellt,  Esq.       Martri    Ware, 
JuR.,  Esq. 

IV.  EDwni   Laskestrr,  Esq.,  MJ).,  F.R.S.      Gavin  Milrot,  Esq.,  M.D. 
W.  O.  Markham,  Esq,  M.D.     Robert  Rawlikson,  Esq.,  C.E. 

y.  Andrew  Edgar,  Esq.     T.  £.  C.  Leslie,  Esq.      Professor    Joa^ 
Wilson. 

VL  Frotrbbor    Abdt«        J.    A.    W.    Harper,  Esq.      John   West- 
LARZ,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
Mb.  J.  H.  Randall. 
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Th«  Right  Hon*  the  Lord  Mayor, 

W.  J.  Garnett,  Esq,,  M.P,                              ^^H 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 

Samuel  Grcgsou,  E^q.^  M.P«                                 ^H 

£^1  Forlescne. 

Samuel  Qurney,  Emi,  M,P.                                  ^M 

Earl  Bude. 

Geo.  HadflGld,  E^q.,  ^LP.                                       ^1 

Lord  Alfred  CharchiU.  M*P. 

R,  Hanbury,  Ejiq.,  >IJ\                                       ^1 

Vistoutit  Ingetjtre,  M»P- 

Thomson  Han  key,  E^q.,  M.P,                               ^M 

Lord  Staulej,  M.P- 

J.  Pope  HenneeBY,  Esq.,  M.P,  ^^M 
Robert  tngbam,  Esq.,  M.P.                             ^^H 

Bishop  of  London. 

Biflhop  of  St.  DayM'B. 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kdly,  QC,  M.P.                       ^^M 

Lord  LytteltoQ. 

N.  Leader,  E»q„  M.P,                                   ^^H 

Lord  Callhorpe. 

Anthony  Lcfroy,  Esq.,  M.P,  ^^^1 
W.  S.  tindsay,  E«q.,  M.P,                            ^^M 

Lord  Broitgbam. 

Lord  Talbot  do  Malabide. 

Robert  I^apftold,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P,                    ^M 

Lord  Ebury. 

George  Lyall,  E^^q..  M.P.                                    ^1 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Eilward  Uym, 

J.  M^CaoQ,  E.^q.,  M.P.                                        ■ 

Ht.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Pakinj^too,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Towns^hend  Maimrnrlng,  Esq.,  M.P.              ^^^H 

Right  Hon.  C.  B.  Addcrlej,  M.P, 

M.  H.  Mar^h,  Eeki.,  M.P.                              ^^H 

Right  Hon,  Sir  Johji  Lavvrcace. 

R.  Moncktoti  MUne^,  Esq.,  M.P.                  ^^H 

Vice-Chancellor  Sir  Wm.  Page  Wood. 

W.  Morrison,  E^q.,  M.P.                               ^^H 

Mr.  JuBtiee  Keating. 

W.  Murray,  Esq.,  MP.                                  ^^H 

Rigbt  Hon.  The  Lord  JiiBtice-GeneraL 

J.  T.  NorrU,  E«q,,  M.P.  ^^M 
Edrannd  Potter,  Eeq,,  M.P.,  F.R.S.                  ^M 

Rlf^dit  Hon,  Thi?  Lord  Advocate,  M.P, 

Right  Hoo,  Jo^'ph  Napier. 

Alderman  Salomoni,  M.P.                                  ^H 

Hon.  Dudley  F,  Forteacue,  M.P, 

William  Scholefield,  E$q.,  M.P.                          H 

Hon.  Artbui"  Klnnairtl,  M.P. 

Wm.  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R,S.                               ■ 

Hon.  Geo.  Denman,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

W.  PoUard-Urqubnrt,  Esq.,  M,P.  H 
J,  H.  Ersldn«i  WemyBa,  Esq.,  M.F.                      ^M 

Sir  Andrew  Aj^iteWj  Bart.^  M.P. 

Sir  B.  C.  BrwUe,  Bart.,  Y,PJi*43, 

Western  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.                          ^^H 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooltfi,  Bart, 

Atdennan  Humphery.                                  ^^^H 

Sir  James  Clark,  BArt.,  M,D.,  F,B,S, 

Alderman  FinniB.                                            ^^^^^ 

Sir  C.  Wonlworth  Dilke,  Bart,,  F.R,S. 

The  Recorder  of  London.                              ^^^^^ 

Sir  Jamt^  Dukc^i  Bart.,  Alder  man  i  M.F. 

Alderman  Ros<^,                                          ^^^H 

Sir  R  H.  Goldstuid,  Burl.,  Q.C.,  MJ\ 

Alderman  Hale.                                            ^^^H 

Sir  Batdwiti  Leighton,  Bart.,  H.P, 

Alderman  Dakio.                                            ^^^^| 

Sir  Slalford  H.  Northcote.  Bart.,  M,P. 

Alderman  Gibhons.                                         ^^^^H 

Sir  J.  P.  Kav  Shuttleworth,  Bart.          i 

G.J.  Cockerel  1,  H^^^  SJtmf  of  Lmdm               ^H 

Sir  W.  C.  Tfevcljao,  Bart. 

tind  Middk^ez,                                                       ^H 

Sir  Harry  Vemey,  Bart.,  M.P. 

W,   H.  Twentjuaan,  Esq.,  Sheriff  af                H 

Sir  T.  E.  Winnington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

London  and  MiMk^et.                                   ^_^H 

Sir  Wtn,   Atherlon,  M.P.,  Amm^- 

Benjamin  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  Cfiam-          ^^^1 

Qcneral. 

her  lain.                                                                ^^^^H 

Sir  Roundel  1  Palmer,  Solkil&r^GtneraL 

Thotimi  Cbnmbers^  E^q,*  Com.  Serjtattt^           ^^^^M 

Baron  L.  de  RothHt-hild,  M.P, 

Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  SI.  Paurs,                 ^^^1 

W.  Angerstdn,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Major-General  Sabme,  P.R.S.                       ^^H 

ThoB,  Baalev,  Esq.,  M.P. 

ThoB,  Abraham,  M.D.                                     ^^^M 

T.  T.  Bernard,  E&a.,  M.P- 

H.  W.  Adand,  M.D.,  F.H.S.                        ^^H 

J.  L  Briscoe,  Esq.  M.P. 

E.  Akroyd,  Eaq.                                           ^^H 

A.  R.  BriBtow,  Esq.,  M.P- 

C,  J,  B.  Alrlis,  M.B.                                     ^^H 

Walter  Bnchnnan,  E?q.,  M.P. 

Jamefl  Anderton,  Esq.                                    ^^^H 

Stephen  Cave,  Ewi.,  M.P. 

Nail  Arnottt  M.D.,  F.R.S.                            ^^H 

R.  P.  Collier,  EHq.,  Q.C,  M.P. 

B.  G,  Babiitgton,  M.D„  F.R.S.                    ^^M 

W.  Cox,  Eaq.,  M.P, 

T.  B.  L.  Baker,  E^.                                     ^^H 

E.  H.  J.  Craofurd,  Eiq„  Jl.P. 

John  Bennett,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.                        ^^H 

R.  W.  Crawford,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Ewart,  Em.,  M.P. 

Br.  A.  BemayB.                                            ^^^M 

D.  Eobeioii  Blaine,  Ef^i.                             ^^^1 

H.  W.  Freeland,  Esq.,  M.P, 

1 

H<  G,  Bohn,  Esq,                                      ^^^M 
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H,  F.  Brislowe,  Eeq, 

Jobn  Lee,  LL.D.,  F.R.S,,  F.K.A.S.  M 

Hiirbert  Broom,  K^. 

Sir  J.  G.  ishaw  Lofeyre,  K.C3.         ■ 

Edward  Burkitt,  E?iq. 

G.  Shaw  L^fevrc,  Esq.                        ^1 

Tray  era  Buxton,  Esq, 

H.  Lethehj,  M.B.                       ^^^M 

John  Caesell,  E^. 

W.  J.  LUtle,  HJ3,                      ^^H 

Edwin  Chadwick,  E^q.,  C3. 

H.  Llojd,  Esq.                             ^^M 

D.  N,  Chambera,  Esq. 

T.  Lott,  Esq.  F.S.A.                     ^^H 

William  Clode,  Esq. 

J.  >L  Liidlow,  Esq.                       ^^H 

J*  C.  Colquboun^  Esq. 

Godfrey  LushiDgtoa,  Esq.           ^^^H 

J.  Conolly»  M.D. 

Andrew  Lusk,  K^q.                     ^^^H 

O.  Wingrovc  Cooke,  E:=q. 

A.  Macdougall,  Esq.                    ^^^^1 

W.  5.  Cookson,  Esq. 

J.  F.  McQueen,  Esq.,  Q,0.         ^^H 

J.  M.  Corrie,  Esq. 

Horace  Mann,  Esq.                    ^^^H 

Wm.  CoUon,  Eaq. 

T.  Martin,  E^q.                             ^^^H 

Samuel  Court auld.  Esq, 

F.  Maynard,  Esq.                         ^^H 

RtiW  W,  CuTeton,  D.D.,  RR.S, 

J.  Med  win,  Enq.                           ^^^H 

W.  T,  S.  Daniel,  Esq.,  Q,C, 

G.  Milroy,  M.D.                           ^^H 

H.  De  JcTsej,  Esq. 

F.  D.  Moeatta,  Esq.                     ^^^H 

Tfaomaa  Dnmi,  Eiq.* 

George  Moore,  Esq.                     ^^^H 

C.  W.  Eddv.  Esq, 

Samuel  MorlejT  ^sq*                   ^^^H 

11.  R.  Elliiiglon*  Esq. 

Eo^jcrt  Mughet,  Ei?q.                          ^H 

J.  H.  Elliott,  E«q. 

Wm.  Newmarch,  Esq,,  F.R-S-    ^^^H 

William  Farrbatra,Ksq.,LL,D.,F,B.S. 

H.  N.  Niisen,  E^.                      ^^M 

Wm.  Karr,  M.D,,  F.E.S. 

Ernest  Noel,  E^q.                        ^^^H 

PKMlerick  Farrar,  Esq,,  Under^Shmf. 

Robert  Uhbard,  E^q,                    ^^H 

Major  Fogkett. 

Colonel  T.  K.  OldQeld*                 ^^H 

R.  N.  Fowler.  E«q, 

Rj?v.  8.  IL  Parkes.                       ^^H 

W.  C.  Prowler,  Esq. 

Bev.  J.  Stewart  Perowne.           ^^^M 

T,  H.  Frj,  Esq. 

Sir  T.  Erskine  Ferryv                  ^^H 

S.  H.  Gael,  £aq. 

W.  H.  PUcher,  Esq.                    ^^H 

Coi^m  Douglan  Gal  ton,  FX^. 
J.  P.  Gaeaiot,  Ei?q,,  F/R.8. 

Hnpert  Potter,  Es<i.                     ^^^1 

Henrj  Pownall,  Esq.                   ^^^^| 

J.  W,  Gilbart,  Esq.,  F.R,& 

Fredenek  Furdy,  JJsq.                 ^^^H 

George  G<*dwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Wm.  Hanger,  }Lmt.,  C.E.              ^^H 

F.  D.  Goldsmid.  Esq, 

Robert  Rtiwlin.^on,  Eaq.,  C.E.      ^^H 

B.  Headlam  Ore«nbow,  M.D. 

Septimus  Read*  Esq.                     ^^H 

W.  R.  Grove,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  V.RR.S. 

S.  Redgrave,  E«q.                        ^^H 

J.  T.  Ilammack,  Esq. 

Henry  Roberts,  EMq.,  F.S.A.       ^^H 

Samnd  Han«oti,  Esq. 

Sir  JoabuA  Howe.                          ^^^H 

Edward  Harrison,  Esq. 

Thofl.  Eudkin,  Esq.                      ^^H 

Sir  Cbtts.  Ha.*^tings,  KL,  M.D..  D.C.L, 

J.  E.  Saunders,  Ei^.  F.G.S.        ^^H 

Vice- Admiral  Sir  T.  Hastings,  K,C.B. 

G.  ScamcO,  Esq.                           ^^H 

William  Hawcs,  Esq. 

W.  Shoen.  Eeq.                            ^^H 

eharlea  Hawkimi,  EBq.,  F.R.C.S. 

John  Simon,  Esq.,  F.R.3.           '^^^l 

James  H^3rwood,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

David  Smith,  Eaq.                        ^^^H 

M.  D.  Hill,  EHq.,  Q.C 
John  Hodgkin,  Egq. 

Edw.  Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.5.           ^^M 

Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.K.S.          ^^M 

L,  Hotagtaton,  Eaq. 

Thorn  a.^  Sop  with,  £b(].,  F.R.S.    ^^H 

J.  Howell,  Efiq, 

Henry  Spi^L'er,  Ei^q.                       ^^^H 

Thomas  Hngbefl,  E«q. 

Rev.  Najih  Slepheu!M>n,  M.A.      ^^^M 

W.  Humphery,  Era. 
Rev.  G.  A,  Jacob,  D.D. 

Col.  W.  H.  Sykes,  F.R.3.,  M.Pj^^H 

H.  L.  Taylor,  E»q,                        '^^H 

Bir  JoBhna  JebK  K.C3. 

Jobu  Taylor,  Esq.                          ^^^| 

Hugb  Jonea^  Esq. 

Tom  Taylor,  Esq.                           ^^H 

John  Kilday,  Esq. 

Wm.  Tegg,  Esq.                             ^^M 

S.  F.  Langliam,  Esq. 

Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent.              ^^^H 

Edwin  Lank^ter,  M,D.,  F.B.S, 

Seymour  Teuton,  Esq.                 '^^^^1 

Ciurles  lAweon,  Esq. 

W.  J.  Thorn ])son,  Esq.                ^^^^1 

Geo,  Ledg^er,  Esq. 

Edw.  Thornton^  Esq,                  ^^^^ 
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Jonathan  Thorp,  Esq. 
C.  J.  Todd,  Esq. 
F.  W.  Tniaoott,  Esq. 
Rev.  Sydney  Turner. 
J.  Tumley,  Eaq.,  F.S.A. 
Thomas  Twining,  Esq. 
Samael  Unwin,  Eaq. 
H.  W.  Vallance,  Esq. 
R.  Valpy  Esq.,  LL.D. 
James  Vaaghan,  Esq. 
George  Virtue,  Esq. 


Alfred  WaddUove,  D.C.L. 

Martin  Ware,  jun.,  Esq. 

S.  H.  Waterlow,  Esq. 

Thomas  Wehster,  Eaq.,  MJl.,  F.R.S. 

Arnold  W.  White,  Esq. 

John  Meadows  White,  Esq. 

F.  G.  A.  Williams,  Esq. 

Thos.  Winkworth,  Esq. 

WiUiam  Wood,  Esq. 

James  Yates,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

John  Young,  jun.,  Esq. 


BRANCHES  AND   LOCAL   ASSOCL/WTIONS. 

BRADFORD  BRANCH  ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary. 
Rev.  J.  11.  Rtland. 

EDINBURGH  BRANCH  ASSOCIATION. 

Secretaries. 

Simon  S.  Laubie,  Esq. 
Pbofessob  John  Wilson. 

ABERDEEN  LOCAI.  ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary. 
Albxandeb  Simpson,  Esq. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  LOCAL  ASSOCIATION 

Secretary. 
R.  F.  FooTB,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LIVERPOOL  LOCAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary. 
W.  Y.  TowRDBOw,  Esq. 


zzviii  Foreigfi  Corresponding  Members. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

MoKsiBUB  Lb  Goxte  J.  Axbiyabene,  Bmxelles. 
Mabquib  d'Ayila,  Ministre  d*Etat  de  S.  M.  Tr^  FidMe,  Lisbon. 
MoNSiBUB  Michel  Ch£VAi.ieb,  Rue  de  rUniversite,  No.  73,  Paris. 
MoNsiETTB  Le  Comte  Auguste  Ciezkowski,  Wierzenica,  Grand-Duche  de 

Posen. 
Moxsibve  De  Metz,  Rue  de  Londres,  No.  13,  Paris. 
MoNsiEUB  Ed.  Ducpetiaux,  Inspecteur-General  des  Prisons  et  Etablisse- 

ments  de  Bienfaisance,  Rue  des  Arts,  No.  22,  Bruxelles. 
David  Dudley  Field,  Esq.,  New  York. 
MoNsiEUB  Le  Db.  C.  Helm,  805,  Seilerstatte,  TVien,  Austria. 
Babon  Yon  HoltZEitdobf,  Berlin. 

Pbofesseub  Katchemowskt,  UniYersitd  de  Kharkow,  Russia. 
Hon.  Wm.  Beach  Lawbekce,  Rhode  Island,  New  York. 
Pbotessob  Mittebmaieb,  Privy  Councillor,  Heidelberg. 
MoNSiEUB  Le  Db.  Neumann,  Kopnicker  Strasse,  No.  110a.,  Berlin. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 
Passed  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  June  13M,  1862. 


I.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  deyelopment  of 
Social  Science. 

II.  The  Association  comprises  Six  Departments :  the  first,  for 
Jurisprudence ;  the  second,  for  Education ;  the  third,  for  Prevention 
of  Crime,  and  the  Punishment  and  Reformation  of  Criminals ;  the 
fourth,  for  Public  Health ;  the  fifth,  for  Social  Economy ;  and  the 
sixth,  for  Trade  and  International  Law. 

HI.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  of  Associates. 

IV.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One 
Guinea,  or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  Funds  of 
the  Association,  is  an  Ordinary  Member. 

V.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  Fimds  of  the  Association  an 
^\jmual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas,  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

VI.  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Council, 
the  numbers  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  Bye-law. 

VII.  Any  person  who  pays  Ten  Shillings  to  the  Funds  of  the 
Association,  is  an  Associate  for  the  year :  that  is,  till  the  1st  of 
August  following  such  payment. 

VIII.  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  from 
payment. 

IX.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  privileges  of  attending 
and  voting  at  all  the  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible 
to  any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  Transactions. 

X.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratuitously  a  copy  of  the 
Transactions,  and  may  nominate  two  representatives  to  attend  the 
Meetings  of  the  Association;  and  such  representatives  have  the 
privileges  of  Associates. 

XL  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  privileges 
of  an  Ordinary  Member  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Council. 
XII.  Every  Associate  has  the  privileges  of  an  Ordinary  Member, 
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€xvept  those  of  eligibilitj*  to  th©  Council,  and  of  romraig  gfatol- 
temkf  the  publications  of  tiie  Asiociatioii, 

Xni,  Hie  Annual  Sul>seriptiDti  is  payable  in  udvanco  on  tha  Ist 
^Xf  of  Aitgofit  in  oaeh  year. 

XIV*  Tlie  Association  has  a  Premdent,  Vice- Presidents,  PreBi- 
deels  and  Vice*  Presidents  of  Departmentej  a  General  Secretarj^  a 
l^ea^urer^  a  Forer^  Secretaiy,  and  Secretaries  of  Departinente, 
who  are  aimuaUj  elected,  and  hold  office  until  the  appointments  of 
the  foUowing  y#ar  are  made. 

X\\  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Council,  and  by  an  Exeoa- 
live  Committee  subject  to  the  directionB  of  the  Council. 

XVI.  The  Council  consists  of  the  following  pefsons  : — 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents 
of  Departments,  General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secsraitiiiyj 
and  Secretaries  of  Deportineuts* 

2*  ETery  Member  who  hm  filled  the  office  of  President  or  Preei- 
dent  of  Department,  or  who  haa  filled  for  two  years  the  office  of 
General  8ecrelarj%  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary  of 
I  Pcparlment, 

3.  Every  Member  who»  up  to  the  Slst  of  Julj^  1862,  has  served 
m  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Cotmcil. 

4.  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
f  ember  of  the  Afsoeiation, 

5*  Such  Members^  not  exceeding  Ten  in  each  Department,  as 
be  annually  nominated  by  the  Committee  of  each  Department. 
Such  KepreeentatiYes  of  any  Branch  or  I^ocal  Assoi-iation,  not 
ag  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
or  Local  Association. 
Sodi  Representative  of  any  Bociety  eatisting  in  connexion  with  tJie 
dation  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such  Society. 

5.  Such  Kepresontativ©  of  any  learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  being  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  Association,  as  may, 

.  time  to  time,  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member* 
9.  Such  Me  in  Tiers  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 
[le  recommendation  of  the   Council,   for  special   sorviees   to   the 
Association, 
X^^L  The  Executive  Committee  conaiBts  of  the  General  Soere- 
ihe  Trettsurer,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  one  Secretary  from  each 
Bpartment,    nominated   by   the   Council,    and   Twelve   Members 
lected  annually  by  the  Council, 
ZVTII.  The  Council  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
[of  the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also 
phen  specially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee. j  ^  ^i 

XIX.  The  Comicil  foes  the  time  and  place  of  the  Annual  and 
Meetings  of  the  Aasodationr  appoints  the  Officers  of  the 
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Association,  electa  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  makes  a 
Bepoit  to  the  Annual  MoQtuig,  and  regulateB  Hie  policy  and  pro- 
oeedinge  of  the  Association* 

XX.  TKe  Executive  Committee  conducts  the  business  of  the 
Asaociation,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Council,  and  during'  the 
intervals  of  its  meetings,  aad  reports  to  the  Council  thereon.  The 
Committee  also  reports  to  the  Coimcil  on  subjects  specificalty  i?e- 
ferred  to  it  by  that  body. 

XXI.  An  Arinual  Meoting  is  bold  in  such  place,  and  at  eudi 
time,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council.  General  Meetings  are 
held  in  London  on  days  appointed  by  the  Council.  ^M 

XXIL  The  General  Secretary,  on  receiTing  a  requisition  signeo" 
by  twenty  Members  of  the  Association,  summons,   within   thirty 
days,  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Association,  for  the  purpose   atated 
in  such  requisition. 

XX in.  The  Council  appoint  a  Committee  for  each  Department, 
and  fill  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the  year  in  imy  of  tho 
offices  named  iu  Law  XIY, 

XXI V_  The  Committees  of  Departments  appoint  Sub- Committees 
to  oonsider  and  report  on  si)ecific  subjects  of  reference. 

XXV.  The   General  Secretary  and  the  Foreign   Secretaty  are, 
ex  offieiOf  Members  of  every  Committee  and  Sub -Committee.      The 
Secretaiy  of  each  Department  is,  ex  opch^  a  Member  of  every  < 
mittee  and  Sub-Committee  of  such  DeiJortment. 

XXVI*  The  Council,  and  its  Committees,  are  summoned  by 
General  Secretary ;  the  Committees  and  Sub- Committees  of  each^ 
Department  are  summoned  by  the  Secretary  of  such  Department, 

XXVIL  Every  Committee  aad  Sub-Committee  may  add  to  its 
number,  unless  otherwise  ordered  at  tiie  time  of  appointment- 

XXVIII.  At  all  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  the  Council,  and 
of  Committees,  the  Chairman  has  a  vote ;  and  if  the  votes  be  equal 
he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  ten  Memben^^H 
for  Council  and  Executive  Committee  Meetings  hve  Members,  anj^l 
for  Committee  and  Snb -Committee  Meetings,  three  Membera  form^^ 
a  quormu. 

XXX.  The  Funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  the  nam©  of 
the  Association  at  a  Banker^ a.  All  sums  received  on  account  of 
the  Association  are  paid  to  the  Banker  \  and  all  cheques  on  the 
Banker  are  dra^Tn  by  order  of  the  Council  or  of  the  ExecutiTe 
Committee^  are  signed  by  the  Treasurer,  and  are  counter-signed  by 
the  General  SecTetary-  ^| 

XXXI.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  two  Auditors,  not  being  Mem«.^l 
hers  of  the  Council,  are  appointed,  on  motion,  hj  show  of  hands, 
to  audit  the  accounts  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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XXXn.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  July  in  each  year ;  and  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended 
to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council. 

XXXIII.  Any  Member  intending  to  move  an  alteration  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  Laws,  must  give  notice  in  writing  of  such  intention 
to  the  General  Secretary,  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the 
Meeting  at  which  he  moves  such  alteration. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  BRANCH  AND  LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Association  recognises  two  classes  of  Provincial  Associations* 

I.  Branch  Associations^  of  which  the  conditions  are — 

Their  members  to  be  members  of  the  General  Association, 
and  to  subscribe  £1  Is.  annually,  or  £10  10#.  as  a  life  payment. 

All  the  Subscriptions  to  be  paid  to  the  Central  Office,  but  a 
part  to  be  allowed  by  the  Council  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Branch,  in  addition  to  any  special  grants  that  may  be  made. 

The  Branch  Association  to  elect  its  own  President,  Secretary, 
and  other  officers. 

The  Branch  Association  to  elect  annually  not  more  than  two 
members  of  the  General  Council. 

II.  Local  Associations^  of  which  the  conditions  are — 

That  the  Local  Association  shall  regulate  the  amount  of  its  own 
subscriptions,  but  that  every  member  on  whose  behalf  10*.  shall 
be  paid  yearly  into  the  general  funds  of  the  Association  shall  have 
the  privilege  at  his  option — 

1.  Of  a  copy  of  the  Transactions. 

2.  Of  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  of 
procuring  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  at  a  reduced  price,  to  be 
annually  fixed  by  the  Council. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Sixth  Aimual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  opened  in 
London,  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  June,  1862,  hj  a  Special 
Service  in  Weatminstei'  Abbey*  The  President,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  many  of  the  members  assembled,  by  the 
invitation  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster^  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber;,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Abbey,  where  a 
eeiiDon  was  preached  by  the  Very  Rev.  W,  F,  Hook,  D,D-, 
Dean  of  Cbichesterp*       In    the    evening,  the    Association 

*  Th©  Cotmcril  were  anxious  lo  priBt  the  ^nn(>ii  at  fall  lengfth,  iiTid  it  is  otitj 
omitted  iu  accordanco  with  the  exprese  desire  of  the  Dean.  The  follqwiog 
abetraci,  which  appcsiTed  m  the  Tipta  of  Jane  Bib,  conveys  the  letulmg  ideas 
«f  the  (^Bcotirse.    The  text  was  takea  from  1  KiQfS  v.  2—3, 

*^  The  Dean  &aid  ha  bad  read  tbU  pageage  at  length  becmiae  it  express^  Ibe 
feeling  oa  which  the  NationAl  Ai<aociatioa  for  U>e  Promotion  of  Social  Si^iGQce 
was  welcome  to  the  Chnrrb,  its  importance  reoognifled,  its  mcrltB  adEEiLtted^  and 
itB  co-^operatioii  courted.  Bj  its  attendance  in  tbat  a&crcd  edifice  that  day  Ibe 
Association  asserted  ita  convleiion  of  tbo  Important  part  which  Chriattanltj  bad 
borne,  and  ocmtiiiiied  to  bear,  on  the*  civilisation  of  the  world,  and  on  the  promo* 
tlon  of  the  tempoMl  Imtereita  of  BOcictj.  In  the  preient  divided  etate  of  ChnsteO' 
dom  the  AssDClatloc  was  unablo,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  to  adopt  anv  particular 
form  of  ChnsUanity,  or  to  subf^cribc  to  any  specific  articles  of  fallb.  ^e  iruitedi 
however,  (bat  ibe  gr^t  majoritj  of  its  memWra  were  ChrifitiaDft,  ftlt bough  the 
AF^sociation  iLBclf  might  not  he  able  to  go  fnrtber  than  a  declaration  of  its  belief  in 
the  general  providenee  of  Almigbty  G^.  The  Aesodation  and  the  Churcbf  then, 
were  in  nearly  the  same  relative  position  as  Solomon  and  Hiram ;  ibey  could 
merge  differencies  for  a  special  object,  and  tbus  render  mntual  aBsisUnoe.  The 
Obristiati  Church  wa.?  engaged  in  erecting  n  living  temple,  an  a^gfegation  of 
Imman  bdngp,  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God*  In  preparing  tbe  stones  for  this 
tpirltnal  building  tbe  Church  required  assiittance  aod  co-operation,  juBt  aa  of  oM 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  not  taken  poseeesJon  of  until  it  wa.-^  finis  bed  by  lh« 
joint  eObrts  of  Solomon  nui)  Hiram.  So  might  the  Church  unite  with  tbe  Asio* 
ciation,  though  it  migbt  contain  persona  who  wi^Jely  differed  from  her  on  doctriissl 
point  a,  for  tbe  purpoic  of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  TheChurdi 
^ndeavnarcd  to  make  the  people  h&ppy  not  only  in  eternity,  but  in  time,  mnd  ihti 
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aBBembled  In  Exeter  Hallj  when  the  addreaa  was  delivered  1 
Lord  Brongham,  a  vote  of  thanka  to  his  LordBhip   be 
moyed  by  Sir  John  Pakington  and  Mi\  Justice  Keating,  anil 
carried  by  acclamation-     A  depntation  from  the  Ass&ciatiin 
Ijttemationale  des  Sciences  Sociales  of  Brit&selBj  coneieting 
MM-  Corr  Vander  Maeren  and  Couvreur^*  were  mtroduc 
by  the  Greneral  Secretary^  and  M.  Corr  Vaoder  Maerea 
a  short  addre&s  explaining  the  principles  and  objects  of 
International  As&ociation^  which  has  been  modelled  on  on 
own.f     A  resolution  was  then  caiTiedj  on  the  motion  of 


flbe  oould  not  do  unless  sho  liad  rt^^ard  to  tbeir  temporal  aa  well  aa  their  i  _ 
requirements,    llic  prca€b<>t'  denotinccd  thai  mock  pbilanthrapj  wfalcli,  be  i 
wa£  a  pmmmeTit  cbamctefiE^tic  of  Ibe  daj^  and  ivbicbt  ^bile  it  was  ft  markei 
commoditj^  mtnistored  to  the  ambtlion  of  {)erHOtis  wbo  bod  not  tbe  gemiia  to  i 
ceed  in  any  otber  walk  of  life.    To  tbe  Aasocmtlon  he  considered  great  meiit  wM 
due  for  the  ancceaiilul  exertions  it  had  made  in  the  iroproTetBent  of  our  jurufpfU^l 
denre>  for  itsboneit  efforts  in  the  repression  of  crime,  for  the  p^ood  it  bad  efleclcj 
tbrongb  ita  8ftDitai7  measur^f  for  the  light  it  bad  tbrown  on  the  scieDce  of  eooil 
cconomj,  and  generaUy  for  its  efforts  in  all  that  related  to  the  social,  mora], 
intellectual  welfare  of  Ibe  community.    He  entreated  the  members  to  be  iirm  i 
oonsktei^t  in  tbeir  future  course.    It  was  not  to  the  bumbler  ela&sea  ibat  I 
ongbt  to  direct  their  excla^ive  attention^  for  if  they  would  amenorate  society  I 
-tnust  attack  wickedness  in  high  places  also.    There  were  noble  people 
working  men  who  deplored  the  vices  which  most  easily  beset  their  class,  impc^ 
Ttdcnce  and  intemperance,  and  tbey  bod  done  niucb  to  remove  tbose  giant  evibk 
During  the  last  thirty  yean*  into^ticatien  bad  viiiibly  decreased,  wblle  the  progn  " 
of  tho  m an ufact Tiring  districts  during  the  ^me  period  had  been  mftrveUomr 
circumBtaiiee  whicb  was  mainly  attributable  to  Ibo  tjctter  understaiidiitgj 
prevfliled  l>etweea  the  employcra  and  tlie  employed.    The  working  cb 
co-operate  with  the  Association^  and  by  their  practical  wiidota  tbe  . 
would  indeed  be  greatly  benefited.      But  a  great  stumbling-block  m 
was  what  they  were  coostantly  hearing  of  the  vices  of  the  upper  classes, 
learned  that  in  the  circle?)  above  them  immoralities  were  unblusbiaglj  pr 
tbat  proelitu  lion  was  defended  as  a  necessity  of  ^ciety,  tbat  ganiljtitig  and  iui»l 
chastity  prevailed— eviL^  which  were  a^  deadly  in  a  sedal  point  of  vievF  as  la* 
providence  and  intoricaiiou.    He  earnestly  counselled  kbe  bigber  classes  totaki 
an  eJtample  from  the  lower  cla^«es,  who  were  making  sucb  rapid  stridesi  in  mmd 
and  social  improvement.    He  also  deprecated  that  innate  vulgarity  nnd  Lnaolinei 
of  mind  evinced  by  some  to  the  lower  classes^  wbo  were  in  every  way 
iQperiors  except  in  the  accident  of  wealth.  AD  these  things  miiil  be  rememti 
if  they  woiild  make  iociety  wbat  society  otigbt  to  be/* 

•  H.  Vcrvoort,  the  Freaideiit  of  tbe  Belgian  HouBe  of  Hepreaenttttires,  i 
also  named  on  tbe  deputation,  but  was  detained  by  urgent  buaine^a  at  Sr 

f  Tba  Addrega  wxiib  as  follows  :<^^ 

M.  Coam  Valuer  Mafkek  said-'My  lord,  ladies,  and  geutlemen.  We  alt 
tent  here  as  delegates  from  the  Betgiati  promoieni  of  the  International  A^bos^ 
Horn  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  Far  from  being  strangers  U>  JOO,  Hi 
«an  boast  of  a  close  parental  tie  between  thiE^  great  body  and  the  yet  ioM 
inatttution  which  we  have  the  honour  to  repr^^ent.  The  iDtcmatiiODal  AaMdi* 
tioii  is  not  only  an  offspring  from  the  seeds  sown  by  your  National  Aasoeislio^ 
but  we  can  trace  its  paterisity  to  tbe  'rery  door  of  the  great  statceman  wbo  pt««dM 
OTM  this  aifiembly *    It  may  not  bs  out  ot  ^Iswa  ba^  tQ  eay  a  few  words  upon  t^ 
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Hanbury,  M.P.j   seconded  by  the   Hon.  George  Demnan^ 
Q.Ci^  M,P.,  BEaurmg  the  kindred  association  of  our  cordial 

I  poiiii.  Wh^n,  at  tbc  last  meeting  of  tkis  Association^  at  Dublin,  I  bud  tbc  liononr 
[io  be  presented  to  Lord  Brougliata  hy  Monsieur  Qanuer  Pag^  Motiaieur 
'^  st,  a  distinguiabcd  member  of  tbe  French  bftr,  wis  pfOient  oti  the 

t>ccasloii.  iMVd  BroLtghim  joined  thone  gentlemeCf  and  expresiied  bla  anxiety  ta 
have  examined  the  bal  meana  to  extend  to  the  Continetit  the  advantages  of  an 
!Dfltitution  bo  full  of  u^fuloeea  to  humanity^  and  of  which  we  saw  Wfore  us  the 
admirable  working.  It  was  said  ihiki  Belgium,  by  tbe  foci  of  its  poeieisjiig 
peifcct  conBLltutional  liberty,  aud  by  itit  geographical  position,  would  be  the 
coonlTy  best  iuitcit  for  the  establishment  of  a  centra!  point  of  agi-eat  International 
Association.  I  waa  therefore  requested  to  eommunlcalo  with  my  friends  m 
Belgium,  and  to  con/^ult  theta  upon  the  project.  I  conaeqiientiy  submitted  the 
TiewB  of  Lord  Brougham  to  the  International  Free  Trade  Committee  at  Bmeiele, 
QTer  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside.  Tblis  committee  having  already  deter- 
mined to  hold  in  X@G2  a  third  Free  Trade  Cougrees,  it  was  proposed  that  instead  of 
gtttlug  up  a  congress  for  the  special  object  of  free  trade^  we  should  put  all  tbt 
meana  in  our  power  at  the  service  of  ihe  great  project  put  before  us.  This  latter 
propoaition  was  at  once  accepted,  and  a  commiitee  of  promoters  was  formed  of 
Bomc  of  the  most  influential  men  bebmging  to  the  various  {lolitical  parties  of 
Belgium.  We  handed  over  to  that  l>ody  the  execution  of  tho  project,  expre^ing 
a  wish  to  retain  for  the  Free  Trade  AsEociation  the  organisation  of  the  FifUi 
Section  (Political  Economy)*  We  have  already  commeoced  the  work  of  otir 
ip^ial  Section,  and  we  hope  to  gather  there,  in  SepLember  next,  such  an  aasemblj 
of  talent  and  inhuenee  from  all  countnei^  aa  we  had  at  our  Free  Trade  Congress 
in  1850.  The  objects  of  the  lutematioiial  AAHOciatlon  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Sciencsi  are  thus  described  by  its  Etatut^s : — **  The  Ajjsociation  aims  to 
dmlojie  the  study  of  social  science ;  to  guide  public  opinion  towurda  the  moat 
practical  meana  to  improve  civil  and  criminal  Icgielatiou  ;  to  perfect  and 
generalize  education ;  to  extend  and  deter  mine  the  mlBsion  of  art  and  literature 
in  modern  society ;  to  increaFie  public  wealth,  and  to  inaure  ita  proper  dliitribu-' 
tloQ  \  to  improve  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  working  classes  -  to 
aid,  in  fine,  in  the  diffasion  of  those  principles  which  make  the  strength  and  the 
dignity  of  nations/'  As  yon  will  observe,  the  principles  which  form  the  ba^s  of 
our  institution  are  nearly  a  copy  of  your  own.  The  promoters  had,  however,  to 
i^nsider  the  int^iiiational  character  of  the  new  institution  ;  they  modiJled  in  some 
measure  the  Uivijiion  of  the  Sections.  Ours  are  Ove  in  numbci',  and  one  of  those, 
that  of  art  and  literature,  is  an  additiou  to  your  progi^mme*  They  considered 
that  art  might  and  should  e^ctend  its  inQucnce  over  many  branches  of  iodftL 
Bcience,  not  only  as  a  means  of  establisbliag  a  high  tone  of  ta.ste  and  clvlllBa* 
tlou  iu  society,  but  also  hy  its  applications  to  various  branches  of  u^fuJ  know* 
ledge.  We  have  an  instance  of  it  at  the  present  moment.  We  are  or-^a nixing  a 
system  of  educaliou  through  the  medium  of  the  fine  arts,  a  specimen  of  vf^hich  may 
be  seen  at  the  Exhibition.  This  application  of  art  to  (he  teaching  of  history,  &e^, 
in  aebools,  by  a  series  of  mural  paintingB,  i';  due  to  a  Belgian  artist,  M.  Gdrard, 
to  whom  our  Government  bas  confided  its  execution  in  some  of  our  model  schools. 
The  International  Association  pursues  its  objects  also  by  nearly  the  same  meana 
whsch  you  do  in  England.  The  principal  object  in  sending  to  you  this  deputa^ 
tlon,  is  to  enlist  some  sympathy  and  support,  not  only  from  the  tnemWrs  of  your 
admirable  instilntion,  but  also  from  the  distitigmshed  foreign  visitors  which  we 
see  around  us.  Our  hope  la  thot  all  parties,  whatever  may  be  their  political  or 
religious  creed,  will  conalder  that  the  mission  Id  which  we  are  engaged  has  for  its 
sole  object  to  bring  together  men  of  all  climes,  of  all  persuasions,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  Join  their  laboars  In  the  good  work  of  promoting  the  bappinefts  of  the 
whole  of  our  race.  If  any  objeotiana  were  raised  respecting  the  statutes  or  the  , 
present  organization  of  our  Assoolatloii)  w6  heg  to  ob«ierve  that  those  were  framed 
by  a  few  Belgian  promoters,  e^  a  means  to  fbrm  a  nudcuB  as  a  basis  for  this  great 
edifice*    It  il  provided  by  the  gtntntes  that  the  whole  of  this  organization  shall 
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sympathy,  and  alao  welcomiDg  to  our  Meeting  the  mumertnii 
foreigners  who  were  present^  especi^ly  the  membera  of  tlie 
Congrh  Internationul  de  Bicnfaisance^  whicb^  on  this  occaaiOD, 
held  ita  session  conjointly  with  our  own*  ^^ 

The  bnsmess  of  the  Depart  men  tsj  which  commenced  on  tiy^l 
^dthj  and  coDtlnued  till  the  I3th  of  June^  wae  conducted  in  tlie 
Giuldhall  of  the  City  of  London,  placed  at  our  diapoeaJl  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Corporation^*  and  the  kindtiess  of  her 
MajeBty*d  Judges.  The  addresses  of  the  Preeidenta  of 
Departments  were  delivered  in  their  respective  roomSf  a 
departure  from  the  usual  arrangements,  which  waa,  I  fear, 
unpopular  with  the  members,  but  quite  unavoidable  nndor 
the  circumstanecB.  Evening  discuBsions  on  some  of  the  mom 
prominent  of  the  questions  brought  before  the  DepartmentB 
were  held  at  Burlington  House,  where  also  the  Congrt-s  di 
Bienfaiiance  met  during  the  day.  For  the  use  of  this 
building  we  were  indebted  to  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  of 
the  Univerfiity  of  London^  and  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society,  f 

Oft  the  evening  of  Saturday ;j  June  7th,  a  soiree  of  the 
members  of  the  Adsoeiation  and  their  friends,  to  the  ntimbei 
of  several  thousands,  was  held  in  the  Palace  at  Westminster, 
by  the  permission  of  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons^  the  First  Commissianer 
of  Public  Works,  and  the  Conmnesi oners  of  Wouda  an! 
Forests*     Westminster  Hall,  St  Stephen's  Hallj  the  Central 


litiie?i0edt  wid  the  bje^lAws  fhune*!  nl  the  first  mcetingt  wbieb  is  to  take  plMt 
m  September  mncl  at  Bnuada.  We  theret'vre  mWdii  will)  coul^deac«  I  be  adho^oli 
of  all,  Wc  hope  td  lie  Kustainetl  In  our  effort^  and  to  receive  the  sanctioa  flf 
thi0  great  assc'iubly  for  what  we  have  alremdj  done. 

*  Th©  Court  of  Common  Council  also  voted  100  gumciLH  tovrnmls  tli©  ex- 
penftes  of  the  Meeting.  We  wero  espocicdly  indebted  to  the  City  Xiauds*  Com^ 
i^ttoOf  and  their  charrmau,  Mr.  Kilday,  under  whose  courteous  diroctjoi^  ilia 
ATFftiigeinimta  in  the  Hall  were  eoinri^  out, 

t  The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Gc^ogi^phical  Society 
good  aa  to  pOBtpone  a  tne>eting»  whieb^  if  held  aa  originally  intende^d,  wimld 
AAVe  deprived  u^  on  one  o veiling  of  the  use  of  the  targe  room  at  Bmrlin^ijp 
Borne  where  that  Society  osEemblea. 
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Hall,  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  CommoEd,  and  the  corridorg 
were  throwa  open,  and  a  spectacle  vrm  presented,  more 
eapecially  in  the  great  Kail,  illummated  for  the  occasion,  which 
will  probably  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  witnesflcd  it* 
The  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  Asaociation  implied  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  in  the  grant  of  thia  unprecedented  privilege 
was  a  peculiar  gratification  to  the  members,* 


*  Ab  it  IB  hardlj  probftbl©  Ihikt  another  event  of  the  aame  kmd  will  take  plao*, 
it  u  woitk  while  to  place  on  r^oord  the  following  ob^enraUons  axtrtM^ied  fh^m 
&  long  report  in  tbe  Time^  of  Jaiit?  9th  :^ 

**Siic!i  a  privUege  ia  wholly  wittioQt  precedent,  apd  tlie  Association  may  justly 
foel  Lhut  in  the  reception  halls  which  the  nation  plac€il  vki  its  diBpoaal  they 
axhibiteilf  in  a  marked  manner,  their  adraimttoa  and  i^jmpathy  for  the  work  iti 
which  It  IS  engaged,  AiiEniBaion  to  the  halls  of  the  society  waji  gaitU'd  through 
the  corridor  known  as  the  metal >eni*  private  entrance,  leading  by  the  old  cloi spiel's 
to  (be  lobby  of  the  House  of  CommonH.  Her**  the  oouipany  were  received  on 
their  Hftival  by  the  Earl  of  Shafle"*hui7,  Lurtl  Broughiiui,  Mr.  Kinnaird,  M.P., 
ami  other  members  of  the  CoundK  with  the  lion,  secretary,  Mr,  G.  \V«  Ha^stings, 
who  muiit  all  hare  known  some  of  the  fatigues  113  well  as  the  sweeU  oToffloe. 
From  thit  point  visitors  brnnrhed  oif,  right  and  left,  either  inlo  the  Houie  of 
Commons,  or  across  the  centre  lobby  towards  the  Houbo  of  Lord«,  Tbe  majority 
lost  little  time  in  {kmiliariziug  thenisolve^  with  the  latter,  which  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  tke  ftneat  sped  men  of  gothic  ctvil  architect  tire  in  Europe. 
A  moment  was  devoted  m  paaem^  to  tbe  illastrations  of  English  hiBtory  which 
the  Bkill  of  Megsrs.  Ward  and  Cope  has  eoabled  th&m  to  ataiop  on  tkd  widli  of 
the  comdoL^T  in  deOance  of  diCacuUics  of  light,  air,  and  ipaoe ;  «kd  the^'  |itiaet 
at  once  to  the  House  of  Peers,  where  the  masilve  beamfti  koA  delieatt  eamofa^ 
and  canopied  niches  seem  all  to  breathe  aa  atmosphere  of  gold,  HavlDg  si^- 
ctenlly  admired  the  perfection  of  its  proportions  and  deooratlonm,  the  crowd 
liAsed  on  to  the  Princess  Chamber,  which  aliounda  with  objects  of  interest.  The 
series  of  bagsUrilievi,  carved  in  oak  r epre^enii a p  events  in  the  live*  oftheQneeiia 
of  England,  and  the  tall  panels  containing  purtruitsof  the  Sovereigns  of  England, 
attracted  tbe  notice  of  foraiga  visitors  in  an  c^pe^ial  manner.  A  scene  more 
striking  than  architectural  designR^  however  beautiful,  was  that  which  waa 
presenter!  further  on  by  the  coiaimny  itself.  Having?  quitted  the  precmets  of  the 
HouJ^eT  and  pct^^sed  through  the  avenue  of  illustrious  gtatesmett  m  St.  Stepbea*! 
Hall,  St*  Stephen's  Forth  was  reached.  Here,  by  a  happy  idea  of  Sir  C.  Barry's, 
Westminster  Hall  baa  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the  new  buildings  and  in 
the  poreh  and  immediately  l>elow  the  great  window  is  a  stone  gallery,  the  view 
from  which  surpasied  the  e^rpectationa  of  those  even  who  were  ImbI  acquainted 
with  the  main  features  of  the  buildbg.  Far  down  as  the  eye  could  i^aeh  it 
tested  on  a  dense  maaa  of  fiags,  flgixreSt  flowers,  and  gay  colour^^  the  whoie 
thrown  Ittto  brilliant  relief  by  pUlara  sapporting  crowns  of  flame.  Overhiad  the 
lines  in  the  noble  roof  stood  out  to  clearly  that  the  ribs  app*?ared  to  cn^as  each 
other  like  lattice worlt.  Never  before,  perhaps,  were  the  proportions  of  the 
magnificent  building  seen  to  saoh  advantage ;  and  yet  it  was  not  WestminetGr 
Hall,  as  we  ba^e  been  accustomed  to  think  of  it.  It  wns  not  that  baU  which 
looked  so  grand  and  awful  when  it  wit  nestled  the  solemn  lm|>eacbmeat  of  Hastings 
and  Mel?ille;  it  was  not  the  hall  which  nmg  with  acelamatiotjs  when  tbe  Bifthopa 
were  acquitted;  still  le«9  was  it  the  liall  of  gloomy  memories  associated  witb  the 
names  of  More,  of  Strafford,  of  Cbarlen,  or  of  CromwelU  Rather  must  we  go 
back  to  the  days  of  Richard  11,,  ere  yet  it  had  witnesficd  his  deposition^  or  to  the 
period  of  its  original  founder,  William  RofuSi  who  declared  that  it  was  but  a 
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On  the  Tnesday  following,  the  Reformatory  and  Reftiga 
Union  inYited  the  members  of  the  Asaociation  to  a  second 
soirie  m  the  Hanover  Square  Kooma;   a  third  took    place 
in  the  Fishmongers'    Halt   on    the   evening  of    Thursday^ 
June   12th;     and    on     the    following    evening   the    cloeing 
meeting    was     held    at    Burlington    House^    at     which 
report  from  the  Council  was   read,    eummaridng  the    pro^ 
ceedinga    of  the  various  Departments,  and    expressing    the 
thanks  of  the  Association   to  the  many   public  bodies   and 
individuals  who  had  given  their  countenance  and  aid  to  the 
arrangcnients.*     The    services    of   the    President,    Grenem^H 
Secretary,  and  Secretaries  of  Departments^  were  also  acknow^V 
ledged  by  the  Meeting,     On  Saturday,  June   14tb,  nearly 
three  himdred  members  and  associates  dined  at  the  Crystal 

bed-chamlier  in  aize  compared  with  the  grandeur  of  the  palace  of  wliicb  1» 
iDt€nded  it  to  fgrni  a  portion,    There  n'ero  gianta  in  those  days  \  and  the  nearett 
approach  wMcb  baa  been  made  to  tbeir  spirit  woa  whan  Sir  C^  B^rrj,  inspired  \sf 
the  genius  loci^  proposed  to  raise  the  roof  12ft,  bj  means  of  hydraulic  prei 
The  msemhXj  was  not  unworthy  of  the  site  on  which  it  was  called  togelher/ 

*  The  following  votes  of  thanks  were  passed: —  ^ 

»*To  the  Verf  Eev.  the  Dean  of  Weslminsterj  for  his  conrlesy  in  arrangiiig  ftp' 
the  special  iserrice  held  in  the  Abbey." 

"  To  the  Very  Kev,  the  Dean  of  Ghichester,  for  the  sermon  prcaclied  "by  lilm  nl 
the  opening  of  the  tneeting," 

*'  To  Her  Majesty *s  Judg?e8,  for  their  conrtesy  in  arranging  the  sitlinga  at  Xifl£ 
Prins  in  Trinity  Term,  bo  aa  lo  leave  the  Gnildfaail  at  the  disposal  of  ttie 
Association/* 

*•  To  the  Corporation  of  tbe  City  of  London,  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the 
nse  of  the  Guildballt  with  its  courts  and  ofiicest  and  for  their  liberal  grant  of 
300  ^lineaa  to  the  LocaI  Fund.** 

**  To  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  for  permission  to  nso  the  Palace  of  WcBt» 
miofiler  for  the  ^oiVfe  on  Saturday,  the  Ttb  of  June." 

"To  tbe  Speaker  and  Serjennt-at-Anns  of  the  Honso  nf  Commons,  fortlie 
Mjne/* 

**  To  the  First  Commissioner  of  H,M,  Woods  and  Forests,  for  the  same*" 

*'To  the  First  Commissioner  and  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Works,  far  iM 
same;  and  for  their  asaiatanoe  In  carrying  out  the  arrangDments  for  the  soirh^*' 

•*  To  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  tor  tbeir  kinds^B 
in  placing  their  apartments  at  Burlington  HouBeat  the  disposal  of  the  Associattoii.'* 

*^To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Boyal  Society »  for  the  same/' 

*^  To  the  president  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  for  the  eame*** 

•*  To  the  Warden  and  Court  of  Afisiftants  of  ihc  worshipful  Company  of  Flail- 
moDgers,  for  tbeir  ho«[pitality  in  placing  their  Hall  at  the  service  of  tbo  Aasod^ 
tion  for  a  loiraf,  and  for  their  liberal  f^rant  of  50  guineas  to  the  Local  Fund.** 

**  To  the  ReTomiatOfy  and  llcfuf^e  Union,  for  their  hospitable  cntertalnmeiit  of 
ita  A»sociation  at  a  soifk  iu  the  Hanover  Square  Kooms." 

**  To  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  London  Meeting  (Sir.  G.  W.  Hastingi, 
Mr.  Etlgar,  and  Dr.  Whitley}^  for  their  ability  and  msX  in  maJdng  tbe  neoeaBWf , 
preparations/*  ' 
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Pftlace,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Brougliam,  whose 
attendance  and  interest  in  the  proceedings  had  never  flagged 
during  the  whole  meeting ;  on  the  Monday  following,  excur- 
Bions  were  made  to  Chatham ^  for  the  inspection  of  the  convict 
establishment  J  and  on  Tuesday  to  the  Eeigate  model  cot- 
tages,  the  Red  Hill  Reformatory  School^  the  Earlswood 
Idiot  Asylum  J  and  the  Workhouse  Girls'  Home  at  Brockham* 
The  members  who  joined  this  latter  excursion  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Keigate  in  the  Public  Hall, 
and  were  afterwards  received  at  Wonham  Manor,  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs*  Way. 

A  Metropolitan  Meeting  of  the  Association,  especially  at 
the  time  of  year  on  which  the  Council  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  fix,  may  have  been  a  perilous  experiment,  but 
looking  to  the  results  achieved,  the  members  will  probably 
be  of  opinion  that  it  was  justified  by  success.  A  larger 
number  of  members  was  present  than  on  any  previous 
occasion ;  the  attendance  of  foreigners  waa  numerous, 
and  the  real  commencement  of  a  kindred  Association  on  the 
Continent  dates  from  the  London  Meeting  j  the  papers  and 
discussions  were  on  the  whole  of  a  singularly  valuable  and 
practical  character,  as  the  pages  of  this  volume,  I  think,  will 
testify. 

For  this  success  we  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
City  of  London ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
meeting  was  defrayed  by  the  merchants;  a  building  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  business  of  the  Departments  waa  placed 
at  our  disposal  by  the  Coqioration ;  and  the  most  valuable 
assistance  was,  in  various  ways,  afforded  by  the  citizens.  The 
members  who  attended  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  many  remarkable  institutions 
of  the  City ;  its  municipal  orgamzation,  probably  the  most 
powerful  in  existence;  its  local  courts,  exercising  plenary 
jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  and  possessed  of  an  admirable 
procedure ;  its  noble  charities  and  educational  establishments ; 
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the  care  taken  for  the  public  healthy  and  the  various  local 
improvements  which  are  canstantly  carried  out  with  equal 

vigour  and  success.  The  foreign  visitors  to  our  meetiiig 
were  probably  enabled  to  obtain^  in  the  City  of  London,  ftome 
idea  of  the  local  eelf^vernment  which  ia  m  remarkable  a 
feature  in  this  country. 

It  ifl  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  the  various  eubjedl 
at  the  same  length  as  in  the  Introduction  to  the  last  volume  of 
TVansactionsy  in  which  the  objects  of  the  Association  and  iti 
mode  of  operations  were  fully  deacribed,  but  there  are  a  few 
salient  points  in  the  papers  and  discussions  to  which  I  may 
be  permitted  to  call  attention* 

The   diBeussiona  on  the   Marriage   Laws  of   the    United 
Kingdom  were  a  continuation  of  the  debate  that  took  place  at 
Dublin^  and  the  same  opinion  prevailed  that  the  laws  on  thie 
fiubject  in  the  three  parta  of  the  United  Kingdom^  though 
they  might  continue  to  differ  in  detail,  ought  to  be  brought 
under  one  uniform  principle :    that  principle  being  the  cer* 
taint j^  of  the  marriage  contract/ so  far  as  ia  attainable.      It  ifi 
conceived  to  be  of  the  essence  of  a  good  marriage  law,  that 
when  a  man  and  woman  hav«  contracted  matrimony  there 
fihaU  be  no  doubt  eitlier  in  their  own  mlnda    or  with  tli^^ 
public,  that  they  have  done  so,  and  that  the  contract  is  legall^^ 
binding.     This  cardinal  principle  has  been  practically  carriei^ 
out  by  the  marriage  law  of  England,  m  improved  during  tl^| 
last  century  \  it  has  not  yet  been  attained  either  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  and  in  both  those  countries  a  woman  may  find  that 
ebe  haa  unwittingly  married  the  husband  of  another*      Thfi 
eubjeot  has  been  thoroughly  dealt  with  at  our  two  last  Mee 
ings,  but  will  probably  be  again  mooted  at  Edinbur*^h. 

The  propriety  of  admitting  women  to  University  Exaraii 
tions  was  warmly  diacussed  in  the  Education  Department* 
seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion,  and  a  resolution  indeed  wi 
passed   to  the  effect,  that  means  ought  to  be  provided   fo| 
**  testing  and  attesting  **  the  education  of  women  of  the  highc 
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and  middle  claseeg^  ao  as  to  give  them^  if  they  deeire  it,  the 
adyantage  of  those  certificatea  of  mental  attainmetitd  which 
Universitj  degrees  afford  to  men.  Several  Bcheniee  have 
been  proposed  for  effecting  this  object^  and  the  Council  have 
remitted  the  resolution  which  was  sent  to  them  by  the  De* 
partment,  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  EdueatioD^  who  are 
expected  to  report  tliereon* 

Seventy  pages  of  the  present  volume  are  occupied  by  the 
papers  and  discussions  on  the  Conviet  Systems  of  England  and 
Ireland;  and  I  believe  that  the  arguments  on  their  respective 
merits  have  been  fairly  exhausted*  These  pages  contain  an 
amount  of  condensed  information  on  convict  discipline  which 
is  peculiarly  valuable  at  the  present  moment.  The  public 
mind  has  been  greatly^  perhaps  unreasonably,  excited  at  the 
late  i acreage  of  crimes  of  violence  ;  a  strong  desire  has  arisen 
for  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  penal  colonies  and  transpor- 
tation; but  before  the  Government  commits  itself  to  such  a 
course,  it  will  do  well  to  consider  not  only  whether  the  pro- 
posed remedies  are  practicable,  and,  if  practicable,  likely  to 
effect  the  object  aimed  it,  but  also  whether  the  evils  at  present 
complained  of  are  not  the  plain  results  (foretold  by  many)  of 
certain  defects  and  shortcomings  in  our  system  of  criminal 
justice  and  treatment  of  convicts  which  a  few  simple  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  Improvements  could  at  once  remedy. 
The  operation  of  the  Summary  Justice  Act,  under  which 
habitual  criminals  continually  escape  (by  pleading  guilty 
before  a  magistrate)  with  a  few  months'  imprisonment  for 
serious  offences,  and  the  reduction  of  the  allowances  for  prose- 
eutors  and  witnesses  at  assizes  and  sessions,  which  discourages 
the  prosecution  of  criminals,  were  pointed  out  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  last  volume  of  Transactions  as  serious  evils.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  want  of  intermediate  prisons,  such  as 
exist  in  Ireland,  and  have  been  there  attended  with  such 
beneficial  residts,  and  of  a  proper  supervision  for  discharged 
prisoners.    If  public  opinion  were  turned  to  these  defects^  and 
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proper  remedies  applied^  we  should  probably  soon  ece  & 
marked  decrease  in  offences,  tbough  no  sufficient  certainty  cm 
be  entertained  on  this  point  until  we  possess  more  accurate 
aud  searching  statistica  on  crime  and  the  effects  of  the  ^eat* 
meiit  of  criminals. 

Ail  the  questions  relating  to  the  site,  construction^  and 
management  of  hospitals^  which  are  at  present  exciting  mucli 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  rebuilding  of  one  of  our  great 
metropolitan  hospitals,  were  discussed  at  length,  and  a  large 
amount  of  yalnable  information  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in 
this  volume,  which  forms  a  continuation  of  that  wMch  the 
Association  had  received  at  Liverpool  and  Dublin j  from  the 
hands  of  Mis3  Florence  Nightingale. 

The  papers  on  Co-operation  in'  our  previous  volumes  have 
fully  described  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  remarkable 
movement  among  the  operative  classes  in  England ;  at  the 
London  Meetingj  a  useful  discussion  took  place  on  the  legisla- 
tion applicable  to  co-operative  societies^  and  their  best  mode  of 
constitution ;  but  the  most  striking  communication  on  the 
subject  was  from  Profesgor  Huber,  narrating  the  rise  and 
spread  of  similar  institiitiona  in  Germany,  and  showing  the 
points  on  which  they  differ  from  the  English  societies.  It 
must  be  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  to  those  membei^ 
of  the  Association  who  have  taken  a  sympathizing  part  m  the 
discussions  on  co-operative  industry,  to  know  that  the  societies 
founded  on  thi^  principle  in  the  North  of  England  have  as  yet 
Bttr%ived  the  extraordinary  pressure  of  the  last  few  months; 
should  they  finally  succeed  in  weathering  the  stormj  it  will  be 
a  crowning  proof  of  the  prudence  and  sagacity  which  haTe 
directed  their  man^ement.  M, 

Nor  was  Co-operation  by  any  means  the  only  subject  o^™ 
which  we  obtained  the  assistance  of  our  continental  coUeaguea; 
the  ensuing  pages    contain    papers    and    observations    fix»l9 
members  in  France  and  Belgium  as  well  as  Germany,  and 
the  diecuesions  in  the  various  departments  owed,  on  several 
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occaaionSj  muck  of  their  value  to  the  presence  of  the  man^ 
foreigners  who  attended  the  meeting,  Belgium,  Indeed*  had 
a  good  right  to  be  represented  on  the  occasion^  and  it  was  no 
idle  compliment  when  the  Council  elected  the  Ambassador  of 
her  Sovereign,  M,  Van  de  Weyer,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Association  for  the  present  year*  for  no  country  In 
Europe  is  more  interested  In  the  development  of  the  social 
sciences ;  tlu*ee  of  the  few  original  corresponding  members  of 
the  ABsociation,  Comte  Arrivabene,  M.  Ducp^tiaux,  and  M< 
Visschers,  are  her  citizens — three  Congresses  on  subjects 
embraced  within  our  aims,  the  Cungrh  de  Bienfaisancej  the 
Cof^res  d'Mygitnej  and  the  Congrh  Staihtique^  have  been  held 
in  her  capital, — and  in  the  month  of  September  last  the  Associa- 
tion  Interhationaie  des  Sciences  Sociales^  destined,  it  is  hoped,  to 
exercise  on  the  Continent  an  Influence  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  produce  in  thiB  kingdom^  was  founded 
in  the  same  city.  The  Council^  in  order  to  testify  their  hearty 
sympathy  with  a  kindred  body^  sent  the  General  and  Foreign 
Secretmes  of  the  Association  as  a  deputation  to  Brussels^*  and 

*  The  Mlowmg  Keport  was  |>resent€a  to  the  CouncU  by  the  Deputation  la 
NoTember  last : — 

In  ttcoordance  with  the  resolation  paeseii  by  the  Council  on  the  2nd  of  July 
last,  we  atleudc<l  tlie  dint/rh  iRlcmntional  des  Sciences  SocialeA  ot  Brus&als,  on 
the  22ncl  of  September,  and  three  following  d&ys. 

The  number  of  Englisih  ntLcndiug  the  meeting  waa  not  large;  but  we  had  the 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  Sir  Jo.?hua  Jebb,  Sir  John  Bow  ring,  Dr.  Hodgson, 
Mr.  Hey  worth,  and  other  members  of  the  Aa&ociaiion,  who  co-operated  with  us 
beartily  In  the  bu^ness  of  the  Congress.  Most  of  the  Continental  nationB  were 
represented  -,  sovoral  of  them  by  a  considerable  number  of  distinguished  men. 

It  WHS  armnged  that  the  represent ntivea  of  each  nation  should  elect  Vice- 
Freeidenta  and  Seeretaries  of  their  own.  Tbe  English  present  paid  the  Associit- 
tioQ  tbe  oompUmentgf  electing  ue,  respcctiv^ely,  Vice-PreMdent  and  Secretary. 

At  the  opening  meeting  we  presented  an  address  coagralolating  the  Inter^ 
national  Association  on  its  fonnAtloii  for  objects  similar  to  our  own,  and  wiahiog 
it  all  anccefis  in  its  lahours. 

We  also  pre^Qtedf  duriDg  the  debate  on  legi^lntioa  for  ibe  presif  an  aecount 
of  the  laws  now  in  force  in  Kogland  on  that  subject. 

At  the  hanf|uet  iriven  at  the  ooncluaion  of  the  Congress,  the  t-oost  of  **  Pros- 
perity to  the  Knglij^h  Association/'  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  In  acknow- 
ledging the  compliment,  we  assured  our  Belgian  colleagfies  of  the  warm  sympathy 
of  the  body  we  represented. 

The  Due  de  Brabant,  who  attended  the  Congress,  and  took  a  marked  interest 
in  its  proceedings,  ^signified  his  wish  that  we  sbould  be  preaenteci  to  him.  We 
had  aD  opportunity  of  conversing  at  ^ome  length  with  hh  Royal  Highness  on 
fiutjects  of  aocial  interest,  and  bo  cjqjressed  his  wish  that  the  experience  of  our 
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wiU  always  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  their  Belgian  friexidii 
though,  of  course,  holding  themselyea  unpledged  as  to  till 
coTidact  or  opinions  of  any  Society  except  that  which  flity 
have  themselves  the  honour  to  govern. 

The  demands  made  on  the  time  of  the  officers  of  the  Am^ 
elation  by  the  preparations  for  the  London  Meeting,  tended 
to  diminish  the  general  business  of  the  year  \  but  eonie  of  the 
proceedings  of  tlxe  Council  must  be  recorded. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Mercantile 
Legislation  Committee,  at  Birmingham^  on  the  4th  Febraary, 
18623*  the  Council  petitioned  the  House  of  CommonSp  in  the 
subjoined  terms,  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to 
trade  marks,  f 


Anedfttioti  in  England,  more  cspecSoll;  as  to  saaltar7  matters.,  abould  t>e 
avftilablc  for  Belgium. 

We  muBU  in  raaehisioHt  cxprcBi  our  d&sap  scQsc  of  the  hospitality  and  kindnes 
extended  to  a?,  tts  repref^olAiivefl  of  ike  AsBocmtion^  tiy  all  with  whom  we  ctt,mt 
In  oootftcl ;  we  woutd  especial  Lt  meniton  liie  Presldetit  of  the  Interaatioiial 
Amidiliim^  M.  Fonialnas,  and  the  Secretary,  M.  Couyretir. 

G.  W.  HASTiitos,  ^ 

Jou!f  Westlaice.  ^M 

♦  At  ^h»  tame  meeting  tba  Committeo  pasBod  also  the  following  resolutioa ; — ^^ 

"Th^i,  ali^ioagh  the  Baakniptcj  Act  1&61  may  re^juire  ameudm&nt  i&some 
piu-ticQlSif«,  tills  Committee  us  of  opinion  that  tlm  short  time  during  whick  ii 
ham  heeiR  m  operation  has  not  afforded  snMoient  opportcnitids  to  form  a  eottad 
opinion  on  the  alleged  doQci^neii^B  ^  but  in  tJie  evenf  of  il  Bill  for  amending  tlu» 
Ai^t  beinj^  introdncedj  this  Cmnmitteo  be  ftmnmoned  to  oonsider  the  giul>jf3ot^  and 
^at  in  tb©  meontims  it  ia  deffirahle,  with  respect  to  any  defects  which  maj 
ha  found  in  the  working  of  the  Act,  that  timely  caro  be  taken  by  Chambera  m 
O^ymmeroe  and  eimilar  bodies  lo  aeciimnlato  ttnat worthy  e^donce/^ 
f  T&the  H&mmr^hU  the  CoMMOirs  op  tue  UiriTED  Kiifonoii  Of  Great  Britaii 
AXD  I&ILAKD  in  Farlmmeni  asiemided. 

The  hnmblc  Petition  of  IbeCooircit  of  the  Natiosai.  AasocrATios 
Fkomotioit  op  Social  8<^ence 

That  the  Fimcy  of  Trades'  Markit  and  of  MannfjicturetB*  NamcR  is  earned 
lo  a  great  and  iQcreasiDg  ej^tent,  aiid  demands  Eome  Btatntoiy  provisions  for  II 
piftiention. 

That  thi»  practice  ts  not  confined  to  England,  hot  that  in  many  mannfacturiDg 
citici  on  the  CoQtineot  of  Europe  it  is  a  common  practice  to  attach  to  foreigii 
goods  the  marks  and  namefl  of  English  manafacturcrH ;  and  your  Petltionera  art 
credibly  informed  that  dealers  in  harilwarc,  in  offering  Eamples  of  their  goodly 
offer  at  the  «arae  time  to  «ell  laljclR^  which  are  fac-aimiU  copica  of  those  used  by 
well-koown  English  fLtmf^t  or  to  attach  the  names  or  markm  of  such  fimie  on  tlit 
^aoda. 

Tfaai  dlfDcultles  are  found  to  exist  in  the  prosecution  of  anits  in  Forcigii  Conrta 
1^  Eiif^lsli  minnfaettjrers  for  the  repression  or  punish nii;n£  of  the  Firacy  of 
Iradpf^'  MarkB,  lna«mtiGh  as  no  written  law  exists  in  this  country  in  reapact  to 
tneh  ptrax:v,  and  Foreign  Courts  ire  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  thoee  Bteta  otilj 
^h«ri*ri'ciprocal  wrliteJi  lawa  hare  been  enacted,  ^2 
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A  measure  ea titled  the  Police  ImproYement  (Scotland) 
BUlj  having  been  brought  into  Parliament,  with  the  object 
of  introdueiiig  into  that  country  the  principal  proYisionB  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  in  force  in  England^  and  thus 
facilitating  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Scotch  towns^  the  Council^  on  July  8th^  1862,  petitioned 
the  House  of  Lorda  in  favour  of  its  enactment. 

The  reaolutiona  on  Quarantine  which  were  pa^^aed  by  the 
Public  Health  Department  at  Dublinj  were  considered  by  the 
Council,  together  with  a  minute*  by  Dr,  Milroy,  to  whose 

I  Tb»t  your  PetkionerH  are  Informed  tliftt  the  Common  Ltm  of  England  hold* 
the  Plracj  of  Tradca*  Marlra  to  be  ft  crifolnal  offence;  but  that  tLe  l*w  on  this 
eabjt>cl  ougbt  to  l>e  embodied  In  a  plain  ^utatorj  provMon,  and  tbus  be  made 
known  and  C(?rtjiin  lo  aU  Her  MajGstv'B  subjects. 

Tbat  an  enactmeni  thus!  declaratory  of  the  Common  t*iiw^  as  to  the  rt^modiea  for 
a  plracj  of  Trade  Marka  and  the  fraudulent  nse  of  mouufacturers'  names,  would 
faclUtale  conTentioBs  on  the  lamesul^ect  with  foreign  itates;  and  would  almi,  as 
jour  Petitioners  have  reason  to  beliere*  check  the  coutiniiADce  and  iacrease  in 
England  of  thii  dishonest  and  miscWe^ous  practice,  inasmuch  m  mmy  who  now^ 
in  doubt  or  ndaftpprebenaiou  of  tlie  law,  consider  such  plriw^y  to  be  a  venial 
offence,  which  may  be  readily  compromised  for  money,  would  bi  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  trial  before  a  erirainal  court, 

Tbai  in  the  cTcnt  of  the  enactment  of  any  such  statutory  provision  as  above- 
men  Uoned,  it  would  be  expedient  to  estabii^b  a  due  regi^^tration  of  Trade  Marka« 
In  order  to  aimplify  the' evidence  of  ownership,  the  proof  of  whidi  ia  oow  com* 
plicated  and  co«iJy,  and  to  provide  a  eeciirity  for  manuftvcturcts  who  otherwiat 
might,  in  ignorance,  use  ranrkR  belonging  to  others. 

Your  lVifii,Lr...T«  tbereforc  pray  that  your  HoDourable  Houbc  will  proceed  to 
inqm're  ini"  it  state  of  the  taw  relating  to  the  Piracy  of  Tiarlee*  Mark% 

and  the  f|-itn  -^  of  manufacturers*  names,  and  to  take  sucb  other  «tep»  for 

the  remedy  oS  the  tvila  hereiii  complained  of,  aa  to  your  Hoaour&ble  Hquae  shall 
seem  fit. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray* 

♦  Mixtrte*  The  foUowing  two  resoluiiona  were  paaaed  by  the  Public  Health 
Bcpartment,  and  Buiiaequently  adopted  by  the  general  meeting  of  the  Aisociaiioa 
at  Dublin : 

L  **That  the  exfatlng  state  of  quarantine  leglRlati on  and  practice  la  Liable  to 
many  grave  objections,  and  often  causes  uiinece^aary  impedimenta  to  iiitenaaiional 
atid  CQinmereiaL  inlercourse,  without  affording  any  a^lequaie  proteetioQ  to  iba 
Public  Health,  and  that  it  deserves  the  aitenlion  of  Government,  and  caUa  for 
flirther  investigation/' 

2,  '*That  it  ir  highly  desirable  that  an  accurat€  report  of  all  proceedings 
taken  in  reapect  of  quaraiitine  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  of 
all  offlciaJ  cominunicntioUH  received  by  the  Goveniinent  relating  to  <|iiarautine 
in  fordgQ  and  colcmial  porta,  should  he  annually  submitted  to  the  Legislature*" 

In  retpeet  of  the  flmt  of  these  resolntions,  the  report  of  the  Qoaranline 
Comiuittee  sug geata,  among  other  reoommendationa,  that — 

"  It  would  materially  condQce  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  aad 
probably  to  the  gpeetly  adoptloQ  of  a  more  rational  and  uniform  practice  generally, 
if  the  Guvernmtfdt  of  this  country  in^itltuted  an  inveBtii^atJon  into  the  regulta  of 
itine^  and  the  worMng  of  quarantine  eBiabUahmenti,  In  the  chief  porta  of 
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exertions  on  thia  question  the  Association  is  so  mucli  indebtedp 
and  in  accordance  wltli  a  resolution  passed  on  the  17th  ApriL 


the  south  of  Europe  and  of  the  Mediterranean ^  where  the  bj stent  in  tUU  h 
greatest  force,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  truth  by  petiBoaaL  olnaei  v  »tSnu  m 
the  spot." 

One  member  of  the  Committee*  Br,  John  Davy,  Inspector-General  of  Ho^dlil^ 
who  has  had  great  experieuce  on  tho  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  pi^^aonl 
that  the  investi^tion  should  Ijc  extended  to  *'  the  principal  ports  of  the  1Jml4 
Stales*  and  of  thi^  Bankh^  Freiich,  and  Spanish  colonios  in  the  West  Indies  It 
all  of  which  the  existing  quarantine  system  1b  so  irregularly  conducted.*^ 

That  such  an  inqdry  would  be  of  public  advjmta^  in  variona  ways,  and  icni 
to  briug  about  a  discontinuance  of  divers  unoeceisary  and  injurious  Itnpedianeitti 
to  the  safe  freedom  of  commercial  and  general  interooiarse  of  Djuitona^  m^  hi 
drawn  from  the  correspond i>Dce  between  Earl  Russell  and  KhM.  Ambaasador  M 
Constantinople,  rest)ecting  the  folate  of  quaraniiDe  practice  in  the  Dardftm^ea,  lii 
from  the  letter  of  Sir  J,  E.  Tennenl,  from  tte^Board  of  Trade  to  the  Fotdp 
Office,  showing  the  iDcouBistencies  and  "  ttie  prejudicial  operation  of  the  quaiav 
tine  regalations  in  force  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  npon  the  commeroe  of  Urn 
country  In  the  trade  of  the  Levant."* 

The  evidence  of  many  of  B.M,  Consular  agents^  eontalned  in  the  Almtratito  ll 
Retumsj  r(^^nt1y  laid  before  Parliament — tu^  of  Cotisul  ^lark  at  Maleig&t  Ctiud 
Brakenbury  at  Vigo,  Comul  Smith  at  Lisbou,  Consul  Ei-skine  at  Madeira,  OooaI 
K^c  at  the  Pineus,  and  of  others — as  to  the  contradictory  und  injurious  viifQll^ 
tions  enforced  in  different  conntrieaf  and  as  to  the  bad  sanitary  condition  of: 
Jazarets  for  the  reception  of  per^ne  detained  in  quarantine,  pointa  to  tbe 
conclusion. 

The  extreme,  nay»  extravagant  measures  of  rigour  which  were  adopted  in 
of  the  Meditermneati  porti  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  nixju  the  intelligeDcc  of  * 
maligDftnt  fever  prevailing  among  the  sciualid  and  starving  TH>i)ulation  of  ft8  Aitb 
Tillage  on  the  African  eoMt,  prove  to  what  un  extent  the  intercsta  of  the  pnbliB 
are  Uable  to  be  endangered  upon  any  mere  alarm  arising  CVom  credulouB  Ign^ 
ranee. 

And  the  incongruous  regulations  on  the  tabjoct  existing  in  many  of  oar  ^oU^ 
ides,  sometimes  in  contiguous  ialands,  strongly  i^how  what  confusion  and  unaer^ 
tainlj  on  the  subjeot  wilt  always  prevail,  if  our  fellow-citizens^  abroad  are  lefl  It 
grope  their  way  witbout  any  couDBel  or  guidance  from  the  mother  country. 

In  respect  of  tbe  tec&rui  of  the  n^oluiions,  it  is  perhaps  only  nec<^Miary  to  tmy 
that  the  utility  of  having  an  annual  statement  of  the  work  dont',  aud  of  tbc 
measures  adopted  In  r^ard  of  all  other  matters  brought  uader  tbe  attention  <f 
the  Privy  Council  and  of  tha  Board  of  Trade,  has  now  for  isereral  years  bees 
reoofnised,  and  that  tbe  information  so  made  public  has  been  highly  benefidat. 
The  practice  if  extended  to  aJTairs  relating  to  quarantine,  on  whicb  subject  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices,  aa  weU  a8  the  Board  of  Trade,  occasionally  reeein 
many  oommtmicationi,  could  not  fail  to  conduce  to  the  prevakticc  of  mot^  eo* 
I^tened  Tiews  r^ipectiug  it,  Ijoth  in  this  country,  and  also  in  our  colonies,  it 
well  at  in  many  foreign  countrieis. 

The  Beport  of  tbe  Comisittee  recommends  that "  Medical  quarantine  offl^ot 
dsGuld  t>e  required  to  keep  accurate  records  of  all  matters  relating  to  quajantioiib 
end  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  shipping  amving  in  and  leat-iog 
their  potts,  and  to  prepare  an  anniuil  report  from  tbe  data  so  procured,  for  the 
information  of  the  local  antboritics  -,  and  in  this  report  iraention  should  be  ntadt 
of  any  epidetnic  viiltatlon  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  place  duriiig  t]M 
year/' 
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nndH  in  tJic  KKUterTwie&ii,  t»i«seiited  to  t^e  Eohjk  of  C<»iiiao&t  tM. 
\,  dBbed  Mpf  7, 18^,  pp.  log- 101. 
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1862^  a  deputation*  waited  on  Lord  Palmeraton,  and  received 
&om  his  lordihip  a  promise  that  the  information  obtained  hj 
our  Quarantine  Committee,  and  the  opinions  expressed  in 
their  reiK>rtj  alioukl  meet  with  the  immediate  con&ideratioit 
of  Her  Majesty's  GoTemmenL 

One  of  the  objects  originally  contemplated  by  the  Associa* 
tion  wm  the  collection  of  local  statistics  from  various  towns 
and  districts  in  the  kingdom^  chronicling  their  social  condition 
and  progress.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this  object  is  in  process 
of  fulfilment,  A  report  of  a  highly  valuable  and  compre- 
hensive nature  from  the  Branch  Association  at  Bradford  ia 
appended  to  this  Introduction,  and  may  serve  as  a  model  for 
similar  records  in  future*  Several  interesting  papers  in  the 
volume  furnish  information  of  a  like  nature  from  Birmingham 
and  other  towns. 

The  Hon-  William  Beach  Lawrence,  of  Rhode  Island, 
United  States,  and  Baton  Holtzendorff,  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence in  the  University  of  Berlin,  each  of  whom  had  sent 
valuable  eontributions  to  the  Dublin  Meetingj  have  been 
elected  by  the  CouncIIj  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  of 
the  Association. 

We  have  had  to  regret  the  deaths,  among  others,  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie  and  Dr.  McWilliam,  both 
orl^al  members  of  the  AesociatioUj  and  warmly  interested 
in  its  labours.  The  Council,  in  each  case^  expressed  a  sense 
of  the  loss  we  had  sustained  by  a  resolution  entered  on  their 
minutes. 

The  three  Societies  affiliated  to  the  Association  are  steadily 
pursuing  their  objects.  The  Workhoueo  Visiting  Society 
held  a  meeting  at  Burlington  House  during  the  London 
Congress,  uuder  the  preaidency  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  when  a 

eport  was  presented  by  the   Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  Louisa 


♦  The  Deputaltcin  oomtated  of  Ixird  Titlbot  th)  Mai  abide,  Mr,  SLcplien  Cav<?, 
ii,P.,  Mr*  G*  W.  HagtingB,  Dr.  LaDkceter,  Dr.  ililroj,  and  Dr*  Waller  Lewis* 
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Twining,  whose  admirable  exertions  are  producing  iinportant 
reBulte,     A  considerable  improvement  in  tbe  management  d 

workhouses  haa  taken  place  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdoiOf 
and  the  establishment  of  an  induetrial  home  for  young 
women  from  those  institutions  has  proved  an  entire  siicccsi. 
Eleven  boards  of  guardians  send  girls  to  this  Honie ;  and  oit 
of  the  pixtj-six  inmates  who  have  been  receivedj  only  one 
has  again  become  a  burden  to  the  pariah.  The  system  havi]]| 
now  been  tried  in  Londorij  is  likely  to  be  adopted  in  the 
provinces,  and  an  Act  pasaed  during  the  last  Session  of  Paiv 
liamentj  (in  a  great  degree  through  the  efforts  of  the  Hoa 
Mrs.  Way^  who  has  for  some  years  maintained  a  Home  of 
this  nature,)  will  enable  the  guardians  to  give  aasistance  to 
euch  institutions  out  of  the  rates. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women  m 
also  progressing  in  its  work,  and  the  exertions  to  organize  m 
emigration  of  women  of  the  middle  classes,  made  with  80 
much  ability  by  Miss  Kye,  have  been  zealously  supported 
the  Society, 

A  numerous  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Associai 
took  place  in  the  Guildhall,  under  the  presidency  of  tit 
Lord  Mayor,  during  the  proceedings  of  the  Public  He^tb 
Department,  and  the  Keport  read  on  the  occaBion  bears 
witness  to  the  continued  beneficial  influence  exercised  by  thii 
Society, 

A  change  of  some  importance  has  been  made  during  the 
past  year  in  the  constitution  of  the  Councih  At  the  first 
meeting,  at  Birmingham,  sixty  members  were  elected  to  form, 
with  the  officers,  the  governing  body,  and  at  their  monthly 
meetings  the  entire  business  of  the  Association  was  trans* 
acted.  This  plan  remained  in  force  till  the  London  meeting, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  the  Council  should  be  greatly 
increaeed  in  number,  that  its  meetings  should  only  take 
place  on  four  occasions  during  the  year,  and  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  details  of  business  should  be  placed  in  the  band« 
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of  an  exeontiye  committee.  The  precise  constitution  of  the 
existing  Council^  which  now  consists  of  upwards  of  200 
members^  will  be  found  in  the  laws  passed  at  the  London 
meeting.  The  constant  increase  of  business  at  the  office  of 
the  Association  has  made  it  necessary  to  engage  the  services 
of  an  Assistant- Secretary^  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Bandall^  who  acted 
in  the  same  capacity  under  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
London  Meetings  has  been  appointed  by  the  Council  to  that 
post.  Miss  Isa  Craig  will  continue  to  give  the  same  invalu- 
able help  which  she  has  afforded  to  the  Association  during 
the  past  five  years. 

On  the  20th  of  November^  the  Council  resolved  that  the 
next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  in  the 
City  of  Edinburgh^  from  whose  inhabitants  an  invitation  had 
been  received. 

GEORGE  W.  HASTINGS. 
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Report  oir  tae  State  or  Bradfoei>«  in  its  Educatiowaih  CaiKiMM, 

Sa^ITAST,   A^D   EcOKOmCAL  AflPECTS^   IN    1862. 

At  tbe  fD^ting  of  tbe  A^iocmtioa,  bcM  in  Br&dford  in  1S59,  &  series  of  i 
was  fuj'ntBbed  by  local  contributors  coatnining  valiialile  »tadstic&l  imd 
Inibrmatlon  wUh  rej^Ard  Jo  tlie  Btata  of  the  t^orougU^  in  tbu  ¥ariouB  oapecte  i 
wal«d  by  I  be  different  Depart  [nent«  of  the  Aasocmtion,  tafDst  of  wbicb  will  li 
foeiDd  ID  ihe  7Va/i4£i!;fJCfii«  of  tUe  SockHj  for  1@59.  ^^ince  tbls  dale,  tbe  finiiui 
Asi§4>diilton  bave  to  ri^gret  Ibc  lo^s,  Ij^  cleatbf  of  Mr,  Alderman  Beaumont  aol 
William  Hector  Hudaon,  Esq,*  Lbii  late  Town  Clerk,  tbe  autbora  ui  Iwo  of  IM 
most  important  of  tbc^i^  papers,  both  flealing  witb  the  Eauitary  condilioii  of  tki 
town;  flod^  from  tbc  intciM^^t  these  gentlemen  took  in  tbe  »ulgect^  the  Bfvid 
AsiOciftHoD  feel  that,  by  their  lows,  llioy  bavo  been  d<-*iJriv(Hl  of  verjr 
Uiliitnacc  In  the  preparation  of  tbig  report. 

The  ftythorB  of  other  |»ap<^rs  have  endear oured  to  supplement  the  facts  \ 
In  1S59  by  information  aH  to  the  prograea  of  the  borongh  since  tbat  date*  \ 
fesnlta  of  their  !abourB  are  smninitrtaed  in  tbe  following  slatement.  Before,  hcnr* 
ever,  dealing  with  tbe  s  abject -matter  of  the  v  a  lions  Departments*  it  will  In 
convenient  to  make  Eome  observations  upon  the  Census  of  1861^  and  tipon  tk 
causes  which  may  have  led  to  the  great  disi^arity  between  the  auiicipoted  i 
the  actual  result  of  it. 

In  lSb\  the   borongb  of  Bra^Iford  contained  a  population  of  103,7S$f 
19,0(^  inhabited  houses — being  5  46  periona  to  each  bouse.    In  proceeding | 
Parliament  in  IB53,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  various  papers   read  at  ' 
meeting  of  tbe  ABeocialion  in  1859,  and  for  other  purpo&ce,  it  wua  assumed  llil" 
tbe  population  in  those  years  amounted  to  about  130,000 ;  whilst  tbc  C«iisiif  d 
18^1  ebowed  an  actual  population  of  106,203  only,  and  22,M2  inhabited  bouM 
— beinf;  472  persons  to  each  boufio*    The  result  of  the  Census  was  so  fUlToRit 
from  what  was  anticipated,  that  it  was  at  first  supposed  the  ennineraton  mOl 
^  ba^e  made  some  aerioua  omiitFJons.  As  a  convenient  test,  the  number  of  inhabfari 
boasee  was  tbcrefore  again  taken,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Town  Clerk  lal  ' 
the  Chief  ConatabJe,  on  the  lUtb  May,  1861,  which  resulted  in  a  rcturQ  of  22|8IS 
inhabited  bousee,  as  anainiit  22^542  according  to  the  Census  return  as  ta3[^  01 
the  preceding  7th  ApriL    This  sbows  a  discrepancy  of  453  honBes  only,  wMd, 
at  the  mte  of  4-72  persons  per  bouse,  would  git^e  2,138  additional  inbabltintip 
Therefore,  asrfoming  tbe  i>olice  relurn  to  be  the  correct  one,  tbe  result  ef  111 
correclion  removes  but  to  a  y^rj  Uigbt  extent  the  discrepancy  wbich  bas  boa 
mentioned  between  the  estimated  and  actual  census ;  and  there  can  be  little  dook 
but  the  latter  may  be  safely  assumed  to  give  substantially  tbe  correct  Dumbff 
of  tbe  inhabitania.    It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  if  tbe  proportion  of  IW 
number  of  houses  to  population  in  1861  had  been  tbe  same  as  ia  iSSl,  ttl 
number  of  inhabitants  in  tbe  22,542  houses  mbabited  in  the  latter  year  wmfil 
have  been  123,079,    Again,  the  number  of  plans  of  new  bouses  approved  by  ^ 
Corporation  under  their  building  rcgnlaliona  during  tbe  ten  years  was  Q,6tti 
from  which  it  has  been  usual  to  deduct  10  per  cent,  for  houses  not  built  i 
posed,  wbicb  would  leave  6,000^  as  aj^inet  ap  increafte  of  5,0{iO  houses  ] 
in  the  Census,  and  account  for  a  further  difference  of  5^000  Wtwcen  tbe  i 
nnmbtcr  of  inhabitants  and  tbe  actual  number.  Again,  tbe  number  of  uninl 
bOEses   In  1851  was  under  200,  and  in  I8ftl  it  was  l,Ttil  \  and  this  dispnrity  1 
not  taken  into  account  in  esUmating  Lbc  population.     If  tbe  difference  ml 
nninl>er  of  nnoct^upietl  houses  be  taken  at  1,600  and  5-46  pei-sons  per  honi^il 
further  duicrepaucy  of  8,190  inhabitants  is  accounted  for.  The  aggregate  oft" 
if  the  basis  on  which  tbe  calcalatlons  are  made  bad  been  conect,  would  but  I 
gi?en  a  population  at  the  present  time  of  13ia.t^^>  subject  to  a  deduet^§^J 
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bccount  of  old  dwelliDft-hoQiNis  diBpIaced  bj  new  onGB«  or  Uy  public  ftnd  trade 
buildingfl,  and  of  cellar  dwell ipgs  difecontmued ;  the  aggregattj  number  of  theiie 
for  the  Uin  years  is  290,  representing  a  population  of  13,630* 

It  m  apparent  from  the  above  that  the  over  es  Li  mate  of  the  population  hai 
arisen  from  three  ca^usea : — 

1st.  In  assuming  that  the  number  of  penona  in  each  house  would  be  Ibe  same 
lnJ861asinl861. 

2nd.  In  asdnmlag  the  increase  of  bouBe«  to  he  equal  to  the  number  for  whicb 
plans  are  approved,  with  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  for  bouaeii  not  built  and 
old  buildings  ditipluced  and  discontinued  for  bahiinliun, 

^rd.  In  assuming  the  number  of  unoccupied  houatis  to  be  no  ijreatcr  in  1661 
than  in  IS&L 

1 1  now  femntni  to  consider  to  what  canoes  the  IkULng  off  tn  the  ratio  of  increase 
betAVeen  1851  and  1801  ean  be  attributed;  and^  also,  whether  this  affbrds  any 
ground  for  apprebension  that  tbo  actual  progress  in  the  material  prof^peritj  of 
tbe  borough  has  not  be^o  equally  great  as  in  the  preceding  decennial  period. 
1.  Aa  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  a  falling  oflf  in  Ibe  ratio  of  increase. 
In  tho  Bret  instance^  it  may  be  remarked  that  tbe  year  1851  was  one  of  ^reat 
prc^periry,  and  ibe  population  of  a  manufacinring  town  is  fonnd  lo  fluctuate 
confliderably  according  to  the  i^tate  of  the  trade,  by  reason  of  many  of  the 
younger  poi'tion  of  the  operatives  not  beiug  houaeboldoraf  and  being  attracted 
fi'om  one  town  to  another  by  the  rate  of  wagea. 

In  the  second  plac«,  the  combing  of  wool  by  hand,  which  employed  a  consider- 
able number  in  1851,  has  dnce  been  almost  entirely  displaced  by  machinery  ;  and 
tboufb  moat  of  the  woolcombers  and  their  families  have  been  absarbed  into  other 
occapatiom,  it  is  calculated  that  some  hundreds  left  tho  town,  mostly  accom- 
panied by  their  families. 

Another  cause  ia,  that  the  large  works  of  Messrs.  Titus  Salt,  Song,  &  Co,,  havci 
iinc^  18o1t  been  removed  to  Saltaire^  in  Bbiploy ;  and  aa  it  appears  that  the 
popttiation  cf  tbe  latter  place  has  increased  from  S/272  in  1851,  to  7,098  in  1861, 
Ibere  can  be  no  doubt  the  removal  of  these  works  has  made  an  appreciable 
difference  to  the  population  of  Bradford* 

Another  influetice  which  ha$  no  doubt  operated  to  reduce  the  population  is  the 
inducement  now  offered  by  tho  various  railway  companies  to  parties  to  Ure  a  few 
mik-s  oui  of  town,  by  granting  annual  tickets  at  such  rates  tbat  Ibe  coat  of 
transit  to  and  from  stations  six  or  ten  miles"  distanoe  is  not  much  greater  than 
ftom  the  residential  to  the  busioesi  part  of  the  borough.  The  effect  of  this  Is, 
that  many  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others,  and  a  portion  of  thebr  employ^ 
with  their  reepeciiTe  families^,  rcpidc  near  stations  on  the  various  lines  of  radiway 
ttmn  Bradford  towards  Leedfi,  Skipton,  Halifax,  and  Huddersfleld.  Since  18ol 
this  has  very  much  increased,  and  the  result  has  l>een  a  tODsidcrable  reduction  of 
I  the  actual  population  of  the  borough. 

When  the  iibove  facts  are  fiiirly  considered,  U  is  submitted  that  there  is  no 

eaeon  for  apprehending  that  the  Ccnatia  return  affords  evidence  of  any  material 

Lttheok  to  the  progress  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Ixirough ;  and  in  confirmation  of 

rffau,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  number  on  the  hnrgesa  roll  has  increased  from 

|8,896  to  15,218— on  the  parliamentary  register  from  2,454  to  3,828-^nd  the 

imnal  rateable  value  of  the  property  from  £201,000  to  £290,000*  or  44  per  cent,, 

b@  Increase  in  tbe  prenonii  decennial  period  being  from  £137,000  to  £201 ,000, 

r  47  per  cent. 

It  i»  rather  gratifying  thau  otherwise,  both  from  a  novel  and  saidtaij  point  of 
lew,  that  the  number  of  per^ns  per  houae  has  been  reduced  from  &-4§  to  472 ; 
r«nd  perhaps  tbe  only  item  in  the  Census  return  really  to  be  regretted  is  the 
r  number  of  unoccupied  housea*  This,  it  is  apprehended,  may  have  resulted  to 
f.»Gm©  extent  from  oyer  bulldirig,  induced  b^  the  great  want  of  bouses  in  1851  : 
rfcnt  it  Is  beltereil  that  many  of  the  unoccupied  hoQKS  are  very  old^  and  built  in 
puch  a  defective  manner,  as  regards  theii^nitaay  arrangements,  that  the  further 
I  occupation  of  them  is  not  desirable,  and  that  tbey  will  eventually  be  dlspl^oed 
f  l>y  a  better  dast  of  dwellings. 

With  regard  to  the  simitary  (state  of  tbe  borough,  it  will  be  Himecessary  to  add 
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aDftMiig  to  the  ¥ei7  ^^Iftborate  papers  whicli  ttppew  In  the  Tmntaetions      

beyond  c&IUng  &ttentioQ  to  the  D&cessarj  addition  whicli  must  be  mude  f»  \ 
dmih*ra.\e  set  out  in  the  papers,  bj  reajon  of  the  p&pulatinn  heiixg  &o  mudi  I 
ihnti  was  untitipa4«d» 

The  foUowiog  table  dhows  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  jeuB  1669,  1860^  i 
18^1 ;— 


Tew-, 

No.  «f  dcaUis. 

Tefti-ly 
mcvtAtlty  to 

1659 
1861 

105,300 
105,800 
106,20a 

2,702) 
2,S60l 
2,893 1 

2,661 

25'6S  ) 

22*3  y 

27-25  ) 

2506 

This  stutemeiit  will  still  cotapare  f^Tonrahly  with  other  towns.  Iq  Leedl,! 
in£tanc<^^  the  de&th  rate  i&  now  2B  per  1,000,  whUiit,  1>efore  the  eitecatioii  gf  I 
main  sewerage,  it  wa^  3^*7.  In  Bradford  the  tualn  isewenige  ha^  not 
com  men  c^^  and  if  Ihe  advantages  shown  hj  the  mortnJity  rE^t  until  of 
also  experienced  hore  to  a  moderate  extent,  the  borough  will  be  placod  ii 
Mt^Qfiiig  poaition  as  regards  its  sanitary  condition. 


EnncAxioN. 

Bradford  Mtekama^  In*tilti(e. — At  the  Bradford  meeting  in  October, 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Godwin,  which  gave  a  sketch  of  the  Hbo  and  i 
the  Bradrord  5Iech«iiic8'  Insiitutc,  and  pointed  ont  the  sources  of  Its  gi'eat" 
and  continue<l  RncoeaBf  u  an  Educational  In^^titiite,  at  oace  eelf-aapfpoj'ilng,  i 
conducted  chiefly  for  the  fjcnefit  of  the  working  class«8.    Since  that  period  111 
management  has  Ijeen  guided  by  the  same  principles  in  nil  reiii>ect3j  and  ^ 
attended  by  a  steady  continuaace  of  the  smme  gratifying  results.     The  ] 
now  contains  above  1^000  yoiume^,  and  the  issues  aUo  inerease. 
per  cent,  of  the  metubera  eontinue   to  be  strictly  of  the  working 
Iheir  sons.    Ita  classes,  which  are  considered  the  principal  means  of  i 
liave  ahown  a  remarkabie  increase,  lM>lh  in  the  numberi?  on  the  books  i 
ATerage  attendance,  and  a  portion  of  the  pupils  continue  to  take  a  hig. 
every  year  at  the  Society  of  Arts'  Examinations.  The  treaflurer*s  account  i 
l>a]ance  in  hand  nt  the  close  of  CTery  year.    So  thiit  in  every  point  of 
Bradford  Mechanics*  Institute  may  be  mid  to  be  still  doing  a  great  and  a 
work  for  Ihe  claAsefi  for  whose  lieneSt  it  was  formed,  now  thirty  years  i. 
Slst  March,  1S62,  it  bad :  —Life  members,  12G ;  memben  at  i24«,  483  ; 
here;  at  10;.,  172  ;  subseri1>era  at  8i*,  M4  ;  female  subscribers  at  &t.,  40  ; 
persona  nominatf^d  by  Arms,  65  i  total,  l,28(i. 

Bradford  CImrch  f/  England  Literary  fnMtitute  cotDprisei  a  library,  a  newi  4 
reading  room,  a  eheea  and  draughts  roota,  a  system  of  evening  instruction^  i 
course  of  lectures,  (partly  paid,  partly  not),   Por  the  quarter  ending  31st  De™ 
ber,  1861,  the  number  of  members  was : — Honorary  members,  (paying  from  10«.i 
to  £5  per  annum,)  50 ;  ordinary  meml>er^,  males,  (paying  4«,  per  annum,) 

ordinary  members,  females,  (paying  *ls.  per  annum,)  138;  total,  676.     Ther . 

of  18^il-G2  saji,  the  library  has  1,617  vo In m cm  fortbi?  quarter  ending  31st  DeM* 
ber,  ISOL  iss^^&S  votumes  a  week,  against  108  of  the  same  quai-t(tr  thejvs 
before ;  the  newi  rdom  and  ches^  room  are  much  DrcqucntBd ;  and  the  oil 
no  period  so  well  attended. 

No.  on  Register,         ATerog^  at 

Laiin  , —. 17       H 

French  (males) 30  ,..  21 

French  (females) |  19  .... 12 

Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping 48  ..*...,,.  27 

English  (females) 32  19 
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Bradford  TQunff  Meii*  Catholk  Imtiitik  hm  about  350  members.  The  object  of 
ttic  Societ7  is  the  adTancement  of  religion  and  literature^  and  also  to  provide  a 
readiog  and  news  room,  where  the  members  can  itpend  their  evenings.  The 
rooms  are  supplied  with  pripersi  anjl  periodicals*  mostly  Catholic.  There  are  also 
lectnres  occaslonallj,  and  n  band, 

Bradford  Tcung  Men' 9  ChruiUkn  AsmoiMimy  eBtaMiehed  aboiit  four  ^ears  ago^ 
has  for  itB  object  to  bring  young  men  into  cIwmj  eommumon  with  each  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoUog  their  splritanl  improvement.  It3  present  number 
of  members  is  about  200,  and  the  meaofi  adopted  to  carry  out  I  be  objects  of 
asioeiation  arc  classes,  lecture^  aud  a  Uhrary  and  news  room.  In  the  clas^a 
are  taught  English  grammar,  Englieli  histoiy,  elocutiOD,  and  French.  Besides 
these,  there  is  an  essay  and  diecusaion  class,  and  a  Bible  cla^ss*  The  library 
consists  of  about  .550  volumoe  of  carefully  selected  works.  In  the  news  room  are 
many  of  the  daily^  and  a  good  number  of  both  provincial  and  London  Tveekly 
papera,  and  al^o  n?Hgious  maga^sines. 

The  Bradford  Ftn^ak  Educatianal  InsHiuU  has  progressively  improved  since  its 
estahtisbment  in  1S57.  It  provides  evening  instruction  for  women  and  girlj^. 
The  members  on  the  books,  Decemher  Slst,  1861,  amounted  to  CTO  \  at  the  eame 
period  in  l&(iO  the  number  waa  456»  ahowing  an  increase  of  J 14.  Tho  average 
attendaace  per  night  in  each  month  ia  shown  in  the  followitjg  table:— 


January  .„**♦„.,„  01 

February    IIQ 

March 125 

April 120 


May  .,. 
June  ... 
July  ... 
August 


m  \  September 102 

61     October  .......„,,.  164 

63     November  „,.....»  183 

73    December  .,.. 129 


The  ages  of  the  members  are  r— 3B7  from  13  to  18  years  of  age  \  86  from  18  to 
20 ;  67  from  20  to  25 ;  33  from  25  to  30  ;  17  f^m  ^0  to  3i-*^total.  570.  Of  the 
114  new  coembers  enrolled  since  ihe  last  report,  43  could  neither  n'ad  nor  write ; 
26  could  read  indiffeiTlitly  bnt  could  not  write ;  21  could  read  moderately  and 
write  a  little ;  15  could  read  well  and  wi-ite  moderately  i  10  could  read  and 
write  well ;  and  not  more  than  32  could  work  a  f^imple  addition  aum  correctly. 
The  subjoined  account  of  the  occupations  of  the  570  members  proves  that  the 
lufttitule  m  really  educating  women  and  girU  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity for  whoHe  instruction  it  was  specially  originated : — 


Weavers 129 

Spinnerft  and  other  Factory 

WorkerR 2«7 

Nursemaidfi — athome... 122 

BraMinafeers,  *c 6 

Ai^taut  teachers......... 2 

I^eG«Nboard  Paperra^ 10 

Bomestic  Servant!    17 

Cigarmaker *...*.*....      1 


Employed  in  Chemical  Works  1 
„       in  a  Paper  Ware- 

houBe  , 3 

V        in  Shops  ...,*.,....*  4 

i^tay makers    *...«....„. 2 

Upbolstereri ^ 

Bookbinders ..,.  2 

S  tltchers  In  a  Dy e-houfie 2 

570 


As  in  the  preceding  year,  nine  classes  have  been  sn  operation ;  in  whieh 
Beading,  and  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Sewing  are  taught.  There  is  one  for  the 
elder  girls,  who  are  instructed  also  in  Hialory,  English  Grammar  and  Dictatioti, 
Geography,  and  Domesitc  Economy,  &c. 

In  additioE  to  lhe?;e,  a  clasa  baa  been  commenced  on  Friday  evenings,  for 
familiar  lessons  on  Engllah  History,  Geography,  and  Common  Thinp,  which  is 
open  to  all  the  members.  This  class  has  been  very  well  attended.  The  eiassea 
are  conducted  by  eeTcn  paid  teachers,  and  Fcven  voluntary  tenehera.  There  is  a 
Library  of  4S0  volumes.  The  year  shows  a  decrease  jn  the  reading  of  Tales,  and 
an  increase  in  the  reading  of  Biop^aphy,  History,  Geoj^-aphy,  and  Poetry.  There 
is  also  a  Penny  .Savings'  Bank  connwled  with  the  Intjlitute. 

Bradford  Ragt^d  School  was  established  in  1 850.  The  averase  attendance  wai 
160  daily  daring  the  first  year.  At  present  it  is  180,  The  y«*ar  it  was  opened 
the  pubUc  records  of  Bradford  showed  111  prisoners  under  fifteen  yeare  of  age. 
Thie  iiumber  had  fallen  to  2a  in  the  past  yeat\ 
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Brmm^^ld's  Ragged  and  Indutttial  Schooh  were  c^Ublmbcd  m  I85&    Tb^  liiSi. 
ings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  JBliGOO^  acd  provide  ample  acooimiM 
for  250  children^  witb  &B  excellent  residence  for  master  and  mistroBS.    Jl  fooi 
pUjgtound  is  attached  lo  each  of  tbe  sehoola,  and  the  boja  and  giris  mre  fcqt 
eniirely  aporL  ProTigioii  is  made  for  giriiig  induetriat  occupatioQ  to  the  chiJdjqi 
of  botb  Bejtes-    A  gmat  of  j£763  was  obtained  Itqiii  tbe  Cominittee  Iti  Cfioadl  I 
on  Educatloti  townda  Ibe  coet  of  the  ?ite  and  building.    During  %hm  fifit  7W 
of  its  opcnjDg«  juremLe  committal  (which  bad  already  1>een  reduced  30  per  MBL 
under  the  opemtiuu  uf  tbe  Cropi^er  Lone  Schrx»I}  were  reduced  60  per 
BuriDg  186U  ni  new  scholars  were  adniHted  (27r^  Ib  1860),  making  a  fotilfif 
admission?,  dnce  the  opening  in  lEu8^  of  580  cbildreu,  not  one  of  wbooi  llij 
been  brought  before  the  tuagistniLc  for  bad  l^chayionr.    A  itiid*d&^   incal  j 
prxiTided  for  tbe  cbDdren.    Tbey  ?how  on  amount  of  cilcaalin^^   order* 
moj^ty,  far  Quperior  to  tbe  uneducated  boys  and  girla  of  the  neJgtiboiirliCKtd. 


PiTKISILMXKT  A%D  ESFOBMATIOX, 

A  Statistical  Eetnrn  of  tbe  State  of  Crime  in  tbe  Borough  of  Bradford,  in  i 
County  of  York,  from  the  29lh  Septecaber,  ia59,  to  the  29th  September^  IS 
incltmTe,  b&s  been  drawn  up  as  follows  by  F.  W*  Grauhan^  Chief  Ck^nstabde ; — 

Tbe  number  of  indictable  oflences  committed  was  oC^^  ^^^  the  Dttmbv  j 
persons  apprebended  for  such  0 fences  was  622 ;  of  tbeee,  1S8  were  coiumjli 
mm}^  131  Bummanlj  punished,  and  208  discbarged.    For  other  ofFences,  f 
number  of  persoofl  brought  before  the  msgistraics  was  2^343,  of  wl 
wen  conricled,  aod  1^012  diiehar^ed;  these  inclMe  offences  against  the" 
•ndotbtr  Acta  of  Parliament,     The  total  number  of  persons  taken  Into  en 
by  the  iiolice  was  1,&78,  of  wbom  2o  were  under  10  jcara  of  age ;  79  J 
15  ;  260  from  15  to  20 ;  655  from  20  to  30  :  3G7  from  30  to  40  v  176 
fiO ;  77  from  50  to  60 :  30  from  60  lo  70 ;  7  from  70  to  fiO ;  and  2   1 
Bt^jan  of  age.    Classified  according  to  the  countries  of  their  birth,  1,065 1 
EogliafaH,  471  Irish,  25  Scotch,  and  17  foreigners.    Tbe  total  valtie  of  i 
^olen  was  £1,103  1^.  Id.*  and  of  the  stolen  property  reoorered,  £436  8t'\^ 
Tbe  Dimiber  of  lioenml  vieluallera  oonTiclcd  of  offences  against  the  t«iioH 
Ibeir  Uceooes  i^ras  5,  and  the  amoctot  of  Odcs  inftJcted  upon  them  £uj 
nmnber  of  t>eerbou6e-keepeni  convicted  was  23,  upon  whom  were  lin| 
MiKKuitlng  to  £67  1^. 

Social  Ecokoht^ 

Tht  Rfpori  <ifihe  Cimditi6n  ef  the  Faitorif  OperathiM  at  JSradfard  b  jis  beesi  i 
op  by  Mr.  Jobn  James,  author  of  the  **  Hisiory  of  tbe  Worsted  ^Ijuiu 
in  England,"  as  follows — Since  the  meeting  of  the  Associatioii  at  BrsdHoriiil 
eonditjon  of  these  operatives  has  continued  to  improve  in  all   respecta.      M 
preeeiit,  the  wonted  tradi*  ib  steady  and  prosperous,  and  tbe  wages  of  the  e_ 
tires  goodn,  eDabling  them  to  obiaio^  without  ditScuUyi  the  necessarieo  jkud'eijl  1 
comforts  of  life. 

The  most  pleasing  and  important  fixture  of  improvement  liei  lu  the  _ 
ImettM  which  tbe  masters  take  in  tbe  well -Mug  of  their  workpeople. ''Kii 
as  a  mlei  regard  is  had  in  the  ebotce  of  hands  to  their  cbaraciors :  for  U  1 
hecfe  fbaDd  thai  tbe  best  and  unost  skilful  weavers  are  iho^e  who  conduct  I 
•elvw  with  tbe  gnsitest  propriety.     In  none,  esc^^pt  some  very  mfe^rior  mal 
fMftttrisg  establiabments^  can  it  be  oljserved  that  the  masters  are  wholly  caul 
raqwding  tbe  morals  of  their  mlU-hande.    Tbe  advantages  of  educatioii  1 
Bore  and  more  attended  to  by  tbeee  operatives,  who,  to  a  much  groater  i 
mnB.  themselrea  of  the  aids  which  night  schools^  Sunday  school  a,  uuS 
aSmC 

Aa  to  their  pbjaifial  condition  ^   there  is  on  every  hand  a  marked  iiq| 

naabodM  of  w  oppratives  wore  in  former  jearR  to  hn  found  in  tbe  oellaiai 
«A«  dosB  uid  miDealtliy  dweUing^  in  the  worst  drained  and  most  |iesti 
locslitlss ;  bni,  owing  to  tbe  great  increase  of  cottage  accommodation  in  the  1 
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skirte  of  the  toflm,  Imt^  numbers  of  the  wor^p<!Ople  of  Brailfonl  have  reraoved 
chitber  trota  the  deoMly  populated  quarter^  aud  ihn^Q  who  rema[n  bare  greul^er 
choice  of  residence,  ^nd  are  not  ao  crowded.  Again,  tha  maatura  obey,  year  by 
year  more  cheerfuJlyj  tbc  Banitary  r€<inlreinGnti!  of  the  Facti^ry  Act,  such  a;; 
whilewashiji^  and  purifying  their  mil  la,  and  uvea  take  great  inteVest  in  making 
tlj^-m  look  clean  and  toaifortable. 

Of  late  many  kinds  of  fine  fancy  weavinjif  have  heen  <»tahHehed  in  the  town, 
fnjm  Ulueigow  and  other  places^  and  the  wcavera  of  them?  dtf^ieriptioa*!  of  j^oikIs 
obtain  very  blgh  wagiw.  Indeed,  it  is  unqueHtionahle  that  the  worsted  weavers 
ctf  Bradffird  are  most  ikilful  in  their  art ;  and  a  master  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  lje.^l  elass  of  handt^,  takes  great  care  not  to  lose  their  aervlccs*  It  is 
HLtiBfactory  to  know  that  the  death-rate  of  the  operatives  of  BraclTord  i&  much 
lower  than  In  former  years,  owing  to  better  living,  better  ventilation^  t>etter 
drainage,  and  better  dwellings.  The  best  medical  author! tiea  of  the  town  decJare 
that  those  employed  In  factory  labour  are  not  pecaliarly  liable  to  any  dlwase  beyond 
the  otber  inhabi taints*  Undoubtedly  pulmouary  couBumption  still  prevails 
extensively  among  Ibe  female  mill-handfi ;  hut  not  to  the  i<ame  e:£tont  as  it  did 
iwme  yeora  stuee,  and  is  not  greater  in  proportion »  we  are  ioformt?*!  by  medical 
men,  than  atnosif  other  fern  alei^  whnsK?  latjour  is  con  Sued,  In  some  degree  this 
fiiiieafle  m  iiicrettied  among  mill  girle  by  their  fondness  tor  ''  cotting  "-^tbat  i%  a 
,  number  of  mlU  giris  tiving  together  in  one  lodging  which  is  o&ntimes  over- 
'  crowded.  In  our  large  spibninja:  and  weaving  factorieft  the  rooms  are  mostly 
lofty  and  well  ventilated,  itnd  kept  clean  and  whitewashed ;  whilst  the  necessity 
of  working  the  material  at  a  moderate  temperature  f^ndera  the  rooms  in  winter 
warm  and  comfortable. 

Turning  to  the  moral  condition  of  the«!e  operativeiT  it  \^  pl^isJmg  to  obiter ve 
that,  ai  ^  body,  a  high  praise  may  be  accorded  to  them.  From  the  last  Official 
Report  of  the  Cliief  Constable  of  Bradford,  it  appears  that  upwards  of  87B  persons 
were  taken  into  cu^itody  during  the  year  ;  and  upon  inquiry  of  him,  we  find  that 
oaiy  about  a  dozien  of  female  factory  operativea  were  inclnded  among  that 
number.  This  fact  speaks  volumes.  This  clafls  of  females  constitatea  a  large 
and  respectable  portion  of  the  congregations  of  our  churches  and  chapels,  and  of 
tjor  Sunday -E^choo I  teachers.  It  1b  notorious  that  the  mill-hands  of  Bradford  are, 
on  Sundays,  among  the  best  dreftied  operatives  in  the  world;  and  this  love  of 
dress  no  doubt  arises  from  and  conduces  to  self-respect. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  mighty  change  for  the  l>etter  hae  occurred  in  the 
overlooking  of  *be  mil  la.  Formerly,  a  moat  disrepntable  body  of  overlookers 
existed,  who  took  advantage  of  their  fWHition  to  corrnpt  and  leail  astray  the  mill 
Ifirls  under  their  charge  -,  but  the  better  cla?s  of  masters  are  now  enrefnl  to  guard 
female  operativei  from  such  baneful  Intiiienccs.  A  most  excellent  authority  on 
this  subject,  Mr.  Baker,  the  Factory  Inspector^  statet  that  another  source  of  evil 
hich  caunol  be  no  easily  removed,  arises  ft-om  a  few  grown  up  immoral  females 
^ing  permitted  to  work  ^ith  young  girls,  wbo  are  almost  certainly  conbmunated 
ly  by  these  evildoers  ?  such  is  the  force  of  example  among  fiw-tory  girls 
»beip  nature  is  easily  changed.  When  under  the  vigilant  supervision  of  a 
master  or  overlooker,  they  become  quite  a  superior  class  j  remarkable  for 
proper  conduct^  clean  and  neat  in  their  dress.  In  some  of  the  mills  there  is  much 
lo  deplore,  much  to  remedy.  If  the  manufacturer  care  little  or  nothing  for  the 
ehar^sler  of  bis  werkpeople  beyond  their  capacity,  at  probably  a  lower  rale  of 
Wftgea,  to  perform  his  work  ^  or  if  the  hamls  are  left  to  the  iole  control  of  an 
'  inprindptcd  overlix>ker,  lamentable  efTects  follow.  But,  with  every  drawback » the 
londaof  the  mill  girls  are  undoubtedly  improving.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
anda  and  good  wages,  the  **  social  evil  "  is  to  a  much  less  extent  than  tbrmerly, 
limited  from  the  mill  girls  of  Bradford.  The  numbers  of  illegitimate  children 
are  also  fewer  among  these  operaf  tvcs,  and  are  mostly  born  to  those  who  after* 
wards  Ijecome  their  husbands.  Much  however  yet  remains  to  be  accompliHhed 
by  the  intelUgent  and  Tjencvolent  spinners  and  manufacturers  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  their  worktwiple,  for  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have  tiegun  to 
understand  the  obligations  and  duties  which  rest  upon  them  as  masters,  and 
nealonsly  to  endeavour  to  improve  and  care  for  those  in  ibeir  employment. 
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Kespecting  tbc  intellectual  eondUion  or  these  workpeople-,  it !«  qmt^s  appBrent 
to  eTeo  a  casual  DU:&erTer,  that  altbouiifh  b^youd  coiDjtarisou  the  liest  educated 
and  uiDit  iatelligent  of  ihe  i>ei>ple  engaged  in  tbc  textile  arts,  tbere  yet  remajjM 
much  to  lie  done  to  i^ender  them  a  lolembly  educa»^  cbt^B.  True,  the  l«ricr 
pariion  of  them  can  read,  and  avail  theuiselTea  oJ'  I  bat  a^quinition  to  pemw 
the  cheap  L^tidon  periodicals,  filled  with  tales,  many  of  them  in  tUe  worst 
po^fitble  tu^te,  molodruuiatJCt  and  ovenA'fought  In  imselou.  It  Beem»  a«  if  the 
tirei^oiuo  nature  of  factory  euiployroent  rendered  aeoesBary  some  strong  and 
piquant  literature  to  en^ge  the  attention  of  tbtie  fetders.  Wonderful  it  » 
to  contemplate^  the  load  of  cheap  literature  imported  into  Bradford  evtiry  wedc. 
It  is  probably  larger  than  that  of  any  other  town  of  its  size  in  England,  The 
male  factory  opeiaiives  purchase  largely  and  read  ^itfa  avidity  the  newspapers 
of  all  clasBes  of  politics,  and  great  nnmliefs  of  them  are  a  highly  intelligeint 
class,  well  v creed  in  all  the  pul^lic  topics  of  the  day,  Bejoud  readlnjjf,  the 
eilucatlon  of  an  iniuieuse  raajority  of  these  o;>emtiTes,  both  male  and  female^ 
is  exceedingly  limited.  The  number  of  jteople  amonji:  the  factoiy  work«rt 
who  cannot  wdle  is  very  large,  and  the  proiwrtion  of  tliose  who  do  not 
know  the  elementafj  nilea  of  arithmetic,  much  larger.  If  any  one  coftsnltH 
the  marriage  regfstetn  of  our  churches  and  chai>eK  he  will  b*?  grieved  to  fo 
BO  many  who  have  pigned  the  reirisler  with  a  mark.  Much  ia  being  done 
remedy *t his  eviL  A  Female  Educational  lustitute,  and  numerous  night  sehoQ 
and  e^euiug  classes  are  iu  operutiou.  There  is  probably  no  dasd  of  work- 
people who  invest  more  largely  in  proportion  to  their  meaufi  than  theee  operm- 
tivei  do  in  Savings*  Banks,  Building  Clnljs,  and  Friendly  Societies.  In  troih* 
prudence  is  a  marked  characUiristic  of  a  vast  numl>er  of  these  factory  loilen. 

Br&tiford  Savin^y  Bank. — Table  showing  the  proportion  of  depositors  U>  Hi* 
numljcr  of  inhabitants,  the  amount  ot  deposits,  and  the  average  amount  for  «iiob 
depositor. 


Nunet  ol  TownitapSt  lie. 


Numbw  uf 
luluibU«>£it3. 


lifli. 


UdutinAnt4 
for  eaiih 
Ihipmltar, 


Amount  i>r 


Biadford,  Bowling,  Hor- 
toa«  and  Mauningham.,. 

Wike     

HuMworth  ..„„..,,„„>.„ 

Dnghlington    ....,....^..„. 

Tong .....,.., 

North  Bierley 

Do.  Branch  and 

Penny  Savliiga'  Bank,,, 

Thornton  .................... 

Clayton,.,.. „ ,„,.. 

Allerion 

Wilsden    .. ♦......,-.,. 

Shipley. 

Heatou .„.........,.., 

Eci^leshill,  BoUon,  and 
Idle 

Ca  1  verl  ey- witb-Fai-s  ley  . . . 

Pudaey 

Total.....,.., 
Miscellaneous  Small 

Baltuicea   .................. 

Outside       and       Diiilant 

Places   .-.„„„.,., 


106*218 

a,oie 

1, 199 

4,274 

8,036 

12,500 


7,627 
5,656 
2,0)4 

2sm 

7,ffi}8 
1,673 

14,5M 

5,55ti 

12M4 


660 
18g 
283 


£      *.  d, 

112,621  15  7 

3,691  18  6 

700    3  2 

832    0  7 

1,279  17  a 

18,916    5  10 

2.287  11  2 

.H,G20    (J  10 

3,940  13  4 

2,101  12  1 

2.039    7  3 

5,672    8  5 

3,034  19  1 

17,656  19  0 

5,5t^    6  4 

3.5tiC    2  1 


£     4.  d. 

22  10  8 
49     4  0 

46  13  n 

23  15  *5 

32  16  4 

^9     4  11>j 

5  17  4 

27  10  r>* 

33  10  5 
27  13  I  A 
27  19  bi 
23  18  1^ 
m  18  8 

26  16  fH 

20    7  64 

15    6  I 


190»282 


187.384    5    8 
74    6  U 


23  19 
0    2 


18,054    4     6    p     11     4 1 
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Hx 


!  four  Poet  Office  Sftvingi'  Banks  (Bradford,  Pude*/,  Idle,  and  Eeeles- 
reiurn  only  baa  been  obtamod^  viz.,  from  Puduey,  m  the  mld^t  uf  a 


From  the  i 

LI,)  oiiv  return 
dftlioD  of  many  thousands  between  Bradford  and  Loeda.    It  oomnioncod 
I  September,  18tii.    Tbe  total  amount  of  dopo&its  to  tbe  end  of  Aprils  18^2, 

Tkd  E^&rt  on  C^'Up^ativt  Societies  was  drawn  up  by  llr.  Malcolm  Ross* 
b«  principles  of  co-oi serai i^io  are  gnwlually  Upcoming  more  apprcdatcd  by  the 
working  dasHefl  in  ihi.^  district*  Thcire  ure  now  three  co-opt?ralive  aocletlet, 
carrying  on  the  grocery  and  general  proviKion  trade,  establisbed  in  the  borgugU, 
and  all  of  thetn  are  eteadlty  iocreai^^ng  in  tbe  number  of  their  members,  and  ibe 
Amount  uf  business  transacied.  Tbe  Great  Morton  Indufilrial  Self-Help  Society, 
whtcb  ba»  been  in  existence  now  for  three  yeara,  uumberfe  about  500  members. 
At  tbe  bftlf-yearly  atock-ialdng  in  l>^cmlier  last,  the  flith  of  tbe  Society,  it  waa 
found  that  the  paid-up  share  capital  amounted  to  £1,370  15^,  8icf. ;  that  thtt 
total  receipts  were  £bJO I  ]9j.  Ujc/. ;  the  profits  being  £421  4s.  3d.^  which  yielded 
1j,  kid.  per  pound  on  members*  purehusen.  Thi»  Society  is  In  pusisession  of  three 
Btore*,  one  at  ^A'ibsey,  one  at  Low  lioor,  and  the  other,  the  priuaipal  one,  at 
Great  Horlon^  where  the  memWrs  hare  recently  purchased  sufficient  land  on 
which  to  build  suitable  premises  for  tbelr  increaatng  connexion.  Tbeotlier  two 
societies  bcj^n  practical  operations  about  fifteen  tuo&tha  ago.  The  Bradford 
Industrial  Co-ojH-^raiive  Society  rents,  for  its  principal  establish  merit,  a  large 
com ry odious  shop  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  having  also  a  bnmch  store  at 
Dudky  liilU  and  prepaiing  to  D}>en  another  at  Manningham,  The  number  of 
mcnil^rs  of  thi8  Society  is  upwards  of  400^  whose  paid^tip  abares  at  stock-taking 
on  Miirch  1 7th  last  amounted  to  £840  19*.  Sd^  Tbe  accoutits  here  are  made  up 
quarterly,  and  for  the  quarter  ending  on  tbe  date  just  named  the  total  reeelpta 
were  £2,754  V^i.  I0^d.\  profits^  £VIQ  1ft.  ^^d.^  allowing  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
Ijt,  3ff.  in  the  pound  on  members'  purchafies ;  the  total  profit  made  from  the 
commencetDent  being  £^68  11«.  IQ^d.  Tbe  Bradford  Provident  Industrial  Society 
has  four  stores  altogether,  the  central  one  lieing  to  Manchester  Road,  a  densely 
ociruitu-d  locality;  and  the  othei's  re«i>ect1vely  at  White  Abbey,  Wibsey,  and 
Bowling*  Tbe  numlwr  oi  members  is  declared  to  be  471,  whose  i>aid*up  capital 
ou  tbe  3ist  Deeetuber  laf^t,  tbe  date  of  tbelr  half-^y early  stock-taking,  amounted 
to  £(^55  9i.  6rf.;  tbe  total  receipts  for  the  half^jear  being  £5,038  2*,  ijc/. ;  and 
the  profit  made  £t90  ^.  3|£l.,  which  yleVde<I  a  divideod  at  the  rate  of  It,  pet 
pound  on  memlierR'  purchaaes  ]  a  clear  toml  profit  of  £^20  being  realieed  in  the 
abort  period  of  this  society's  existence.  Thus,  these  Hocietlea  number,  in  tbe 
aggregate,  about  1,400  members,  which  numlier  is  conalantly  fncretming,  and  their 
abartHmmtal  amounts  to  £2,867  2j.  ^k^it  ^  calculated  from  their  lost  balance- 
eheeta.  Putting  tbe  loat  two  quarters'  accounts  of  the  Bradford  Industrial  Co- 
operative Society  together,  the  half-yearly  total  receipts  of  all  three  societies 
ahow  the  large  sum  of  £16,846  19«*  S^d.,  and  the  total  profits  for  the  same  period 
£827  17i.  lOff^,  clearly  proving  that  the  working  claiaefl  in  tbii  district  are 
becoming  more  and  more  alive  to  the  great  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  habits 
of  thrift  and  economy,  and  establisblni^  a  foct  beyond  alt  dispute,  that  they  are 
q  11  all  fled,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  for  conducting  the  commercial  and  tlnandal 
ariangement  of  large  trading  establishincota  to  a  succesfiful  issue. 

BeKEFIT  BnilJJiRO  SooiETtis, 

Mr.  P.  A.  Eintis  coutinue<l  the  etatisiics  of  business  done  by  the  building 

cieties  referred  to  in  tbe  printed  table,  [Tr(ima£twn4,  1869,  page  686,)  and 

ated  two  modigcations  in  the  plans  of  the  Bradford  Third  Equitable,  to  which 

bat  i^per  bad  special  reference.    Since  1860,  power  has  been  obtained  by  that 

ciety  to  ^^  invest  all  monies  not  wanted  for  the  immediate  purpo^^a  of  tbe 

_cieiy,  under  tbe  authority  of  10  Geo.  IV.,  e,  56,  aec.  13."     This  enables  the 

Jireetors  to  tneet  the  ix^ciisioual  cases  in  which  trustees,  joint  owners,  and  cori>o- 

Rate  bodies  desire  to  boirow,  and  permits  advances  to  he  made  on  the  terms  of 

private  mortgages.    The  rate  of  interest  allowed  to  invealors,  and  retpured  from 

borroweri*,  in  the  Brnciford  aocietiea  has  been  reduced  to  4^  per  cent.,  m  at  Leefls 

and  Halifas.     In  the  Third  Equitable,  the  profits  are  now  divisible  among 
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invesllng  members  oiilj,  which  autliorisos  borrowers,  on  ftB^essment  for  ImiQii 
tajc»  to  de<luct  from  their  gross  incorae  the  ainounl  of  int^rett  paid  to  the  ndift 
If  by  such  dcductiou  the  income  is  reduced  below  £\b^^  the  tax  Is  pftjvl^ltoilL 
lower  fu^Io:  if  below  £100,  no  taxis  cburgeable.  In  alL  easea  where  membo 
partake  of  prof!t9j  the  Commit]  oners  of  In  Land  ReTtnine  con&ider  the  intsK 
paid  to  buitding  societies  ^^  part  of  incume,  and  insist  ufioii  pajmeot  of  the  Ik 

BEMzni  Brtimiro  SocirrtE9. 
Last  Two  Years*  BuslncBs,  1860  itutl  1661. 


HmtiftiTd. 


Hallfeuc. 


EatDblKhcHl 


l^ec^A. 


llBtmt>Jl«Jii»l 


ilembcrg  entered  ,.,..*..,  .. 

„       reoeiViKl  afivancefl 

Shares  en tertKi 

»,     adTanoed    „.,,. 

SubFcript  iorw  receii'ed  .**,., 
Amount  iidTanced. ......*».„ 

»t       of  Loans   received 
E)Cpense£  paid    ....<..,.,...., 

Fereentage  of  Expeoieft  to 

Kp<5eipts  .**,...* 

Grow  Total  HeceipU  for  2 


1,607 

J49.i2d 

£87,84t* 

£29«lf>B 

£736 


853 

171 

2,266 

7io 

£66,153 

£51,«1I8 

£48J20 

£900 

15«.  4d 

£116,949 


956 
153 

2,S20 

80S 
£01,34)1 
£51,685 
£80,901 
£1J24 

35«.  af. 

£96,575 


Prehimi  PosUfmToFthe  Societies :-' 


S41 
8,626 

1,890 


lis 

Hi 

£llli3 

ids 

Sktt 
£Si>Ki 


Members    «,. ^».,^...,. ....,- 

Shttrea     , *..* - 

Amount  owing  by  Boirnwera 
^,  1,     lo  lovetitors 

,,       of  Loans  owing  ,,, 


1,078 

3,510 

£89,790 

£40,310 

£47J43 


1,610 
4,446 

£126,990 
£87*007 
£39,106 


3,8l7 
£94,(^99 

£43,S»2S 


12,868 
£220,382 
£107«^3 
JE49J«<I 


The  Amount  of  RtUtf  afforded  to  tk^  pQOr  in  the  Brat(ford  Union  r^ — 

Lady  Day,  1859 „.. £12,321     0^.  Orf. 

Do.       18fi0.„.„.., .......„.».,..„     £9,812    0     0 

Do.       1^61 ..*..„  £10,368    0     0 

Dl*.       1862......  ,,... £10,162    7     0 

N.B.— The  year  1^62,  though  a  very  hm\  winter,  worse  Ihnn  1861, 
relief  gir en.  The  diHerence  hi  a^gned  to  the  inflnenco  of  the  French 
the  trade  of  the  town. 
The  early  cloaiGg  and  Saturday  half-holiday  moTemeit  h  fUllj  mainlined. 
We  ha^e  ihoa  brought  li>gelber  a  few  particulars  illustrative  of  i,be  ital«  d 
Bradford.,  uurlcfr  the  aspects  of  the  several  depart  me  ots  of  Social  Scleoo^  gp* 
tempi ated  by  the  Association.  It  had  been  ho^ed  that  some  report  of  tbe  C^ 
mercial  Aspects  of  the  Town, under  the  newly  added  Sixth  Depaitmeiit  of  Ints^ 
iraiional  Law,  might  bavp  been  supplied.  That,  howercr,  we  have  been  maUt 
ta  obtain.  The  whole,  indeed,  must  lie  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  bring  loli^i 
fVameworlc  a  few  only  of  the  more  remarkable  feat^ree  of  the  social  Atate  of  tfe 
tftwn,  rather  then  a«  a  completed  and  coEnecled  picture.  Should  it  in  aay  m^ 
fnrtber  the  objects  which  the  Asaodatinn  has  in  tIcw,  the  authoi^  and  oompUin 
of  tbe  report  will  feel  that  they  hare  not  altogethi^r  la1>oured  in  vain.  ~ 

J.  H.  RYLAKD,  Seer^m 


BT  THE 

SIGHT  HON-  LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  VAUX, 

rHESlDKKT   OP   THB  iLSSOClATlON* 


rilHE  Sixth  Congress  of  our  National  Association  is  opened 
J"  in  imhappy  cii-cumstauces.  We  had  reason  to  hopej  from 
the   last   interview   with  which   he    honoured   me    upon   onr 

froceedinga,  that  this  Chair  would  have  been  fiUeu  by  the 
^vince  whose  loss  the  whole  world  depk^res,  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  promote  the  social  eciences,  who  never  had  but  one 
objectj  nor  felt  but  one  desire — the  strict  discharge  of  all  his 
duties:  his  duty  to  his  familj^^  his  adopted  country^  and  man- 
kind, prevented  by  liia  poaifionj  and  still  more  by  the  sound 
judgment  that  q^var  failed^  from  mixing  in  general  gocietv, 
few  only  could  eBtimate  his  great  capacity  and  accomplish- 
ments, though  all  knew  his  virtues.  But  those  with  whom  he 
formed  acquaintance,  or  transacted  bueinees,  were  deeply 
impressed  by  his  candour  where  he  differed ;  a  candour  not  of 
courtesy  or  condescension,  but  the  reflection  of  his  just  and 
honest  nature;  and  where  he  agreed^  by  the  acutenesa, 
calmnees,  and  sagacity  of  his  judgment^  the  fulness  and 
accuracy  of  his  intormation,  and  the  originality  of  his  sugges- 
tions. In  the  selection  of  Bubject^  for  his  exertion  and  his 
supporting  influence^  he  turned  insUiictively  to  furthering  aU 
general  improvements  well  considered,  and  therefore  safe. 
He  was  especially  the  friend  of  the  people — the  poor  man's 
friend.  Herein  he  well  deserved  a  place  in  that  class  the 
most  eminent  of  all,  and  the  least  numerous — those  who  live 
in  advance  of  their  own  times.  That  the  irreparable  loss  of 
such  a  man  should  be  universally  deplored  by  all,  without 
distiQction  of  rank,  or  party,  or  sect,  is  no  marvel,  for  all  have 
fiuflTered.  But  our  duty  as  subjects  directs  our  respectful 
sympathy  towards  her  en  whom  this  blow  has  fallen  most 
heavily,  over  whom  he  stiU  watches,  and  to  whom,  on  leaving 
earth  for  the  Heaven  that  sent  him — 

**  Weep  not,  be  aiild,  at  Nature's  tniniient  pain, 
Congeuml  Bpirits  part  to  meet  j^ain/* — -Phasurei  of  Hope. 
B 


opening  Address, 

But  let  all  men  of  exalted  station  and  commandmg  influe 
Bet  before  their  eyes  the  career  of  this  great  and  good  Priiio 
<3ver  bearing  in  mmd  the  universal  renown  which  ne  acqt 
the  affectiou  and  veneration  which  he  inspired ;  and  let  tia 
be  well  assured  that,  contrary  to  what  so  generally  happen 
bis  imitators  will  have  no  second  or  subordinate  place  ;  for  { 
glory  gained  and  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  following 
bright  example  will  be  ecLual  to  his  own,  now  the  object ! 
their  envy  and  wonder. 

The  Piince's  anxiety  for  the  interests  of  peace,  be  well 
for  our  progress  at  home,  gave  rise  to  his  great   and  i 
Buccessfni  plan  of  the  International  Exhibition  in   1851 
this   year,  as  well   as  to   the    Statistical  Congress    of  186 
When  he  deemed  his    efforts  or    his  influence     iieefolj 
despised    not    the    raore     humble    subjects    of     diBcue 
Witness  his  most  able  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Serranti 
Provident  Society  in  1849,  when  he  found  it    proved 
domestic    servants    form    the  largest  class  of    the    Queecl^ 
subjects.     But  be  was  urgent  with  us  also  to  give  our  Instifi 
tion  as  much  as  possible  an  European  character ;  and  it  ^ 
chiefly  on  his  suggestion  that  we  undertook  many  iDquij 
connected  with  the  trade  and  the  usages  of  other  conntrii 
and  afterwards  founded  an  International  Dipartment,     Til 
attendance  of  distinguished  foreigners^  especially  from  Fraud 
and  Belgium,  has  In  consequence  been  considerable,  bothi 
the  Glasgow  Congress  and  that  of  Dublin,     But  we  have  1 
satisfaction   of  receiving   this   year  a   much   larger    numberJ 
whose  assistance  will  be  invaluable  in  sharing  our  labom^,  ilj 
international  associatioUj  like  our  own,  for  promoting 
Science  has  been  formed  at  Brussels,  mainly  by  the  exertioitsc 
our  able  and  worthy  colleague^  M,  Corr  Vandemiaeren,  Jndii  I 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,     M,  Vervoort,  President  of  tSn 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  M.  Couvreur,  Secretarr  rfj 
the  Association,  represent  it  at  this  Congress  with  M*  Cwi| 
Vanderaiacren,     On  this  occasion  we  have  conjoined  with  onrj 
meeting  that  of  the  Congrh  de  Bienfaisance — a  body  which  Im J 
alrcadj  met  at  some  years*  interval  in  Brussels  and  Prankfti^ I 
and  has  obtained  the  support  of  many  distinguished   nhjli^l 
thropists,  both  on  the   Continent  and  in  this  countrj^     fflf 
oflTer  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  body,  which,  though  it  doesDOtl 
TBnge  over  so  wide  a  sphere  as  our  own  and  that  of  Bru^eK  I 
being  restricted  to  questions  of  benevolence  only,  undoubtedlfl 
comprises  many  of  the  snbjects  of  our  investigation s^  and  mijl 
usefully  exchange  information  with  onrsclves.     We  rejoice  nl 
find  that  it  intends  electing  to  preside  over  it  on  this  oecagkil 
our  eminent  colleague  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury — a  repTesentatiTtl 
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of  Britieli  philanthropy,  whicli  raay  not  fear  a  comparison  with 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  A  committee  has  been 
formed  in  Paris  for  promoting  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national colleges  of  Education,  and  is  represented  here  by 
Mp  Eugene  Kendu^  Inspector-General  under  the  University 
of  France, 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  have  found  since 
OUT  last  Congress  a  continuance  of  the  progress,  in  which  we 
then  rejoiced,  made  by  foreign  countries  in  the  various  branches 
of  Social  SciencCj  and  by  some  countries  in  its  only  true  and 
secure  foundation — ^the  improvement  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment. But  it  is  a  happy  and  a  proud  reflection  for  the  times 
in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  that  our  age  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
progress-  The  public  opinion  of  Western  Europe  has 
penetrated  into  its  Eastern  portions.  The  Czar  is  strenuously 
occupied  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the  labouring  classes ;  he 
may  oe  expected  to  lighten  the  pressure  on  his  Polish  subjects, 
and  to  give  them  a  separate  government  and  restored  nation- 
lUity,  though  upon  absolute  principles.  Even  the  Sultan  has 
resolved  to  visit  our  neighbour®  and  ourselves,  having  adopted 
in  his  policy,  both  commercial  and  financial,  suggestions,  the 
result  of  our  experience.  Our  old  ally,  Austria,  is  flisposed  to 
improve  her  institutions;  and  possessing,  more  than  other 
countries,  the  element  of  a  working  arietocracy,  if  she  osta- 
blishea  a  representative  Government  on  liberal  principles,  the 
best  security  will  be  obtained  for  the  peace  of  the  Continent. 
Her  commercial  development,  too,  is  of  immense  importance 
to  us ;  she  ha\ing,  except  cotton,  every  one  raw  material  that 
we  want,  and  requiring  all  that  we  manufacture.  The  great 
want  of  internal  communication  being  supplied  hj  the 
railways  in  progress,  not  only  her  trade  with  us  will  be 
incalculably  extended,  but  she  seems  destined  to  be  our  high 
road  to  India; — Vienna  and  Constantinople  being  the  chief 
stations  between  London  and  Calcutta. 

The  egregious  error  of  Prussia  in  abandoning  her  liberal 
policy  has  served  at  once  to  cause  the  application  of  a  speedy 
corrective,  and  to  afford  a  new  and  signal  example  of  the  inesti- 
mable advantages  possessed  by  constitutional  government  in 
maintaining  sound  principles  and  preventing  the  excessesj 
whether  of  royal  or  of  popular  supremacy.  The  lesser  States  of 
Germany  are  on  some  important  matters  divided  among  them- 
eelves  ;  but  their  disputes  are  conducted  without  endangering 
the  general  peace,  because  the  questions  at  issue  are  m  the 
lian£  of  the  sovereigns,  together  with  the  chief  members  of 
{       the  communitiee. 

■  The  kingdom  of  Italy  appears  at  length  to  be  secure   of 
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the  only  thing  wftnting  to  its  consolidation — the  Capital; 
and  it  may  expect  the  termi nation  of  the  worst  government  is 
the  world — the  Papal  temporal  power ;  for  it  is  inconceiTab!* 
that  the  tyrant  who  has  been  dethroned  and  expelled  from 
the  South  J  should  any  longer  he  allowed,  with  the  help  of  thai 

Eowetj  to  foment  dissensions  which  consist  only  in  Bupportiag 
ordea  of  robbers  and  murderers,  whose  inhnman  outragaE. 
minister  to  his  revenge  by  tormenting  the  people  he  can  otf 
longer  oppress.  But  it  will  not  be  enough  to  irithdraT 
from  the  service  of  anarchy,  pillage,  and  assassin  a  lion.  Thfi 
people  of  Rome  have  a  right  to  enjoy  with  their  fellow* 
countrymen  of  Italy  the  unspeatable  benefits  of  a  rale  whi^l 
secures  liberty  without  lioeutiousness,  and  protects  them  at 
well  from  the  oppreseion  of  a  sovereign  as  from  the  more 
intolerable  thraldom  of  the  mob.  Thus  we  may  live  to  enilt 
in  contemplating  a  change  that  humanity  has  everything  to 
rejoice  and  to  glory  in^  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of:  anarchj 
and  servitude  at  once  removed ;  a  crown  changed  from 
elective  to  hereditary ;  all  foreign  cabal  banished  ;  no  prica 
paid  in  blood ;  no  treacheriesj  no  intrigue,  no  system  of 
slander  more  cruel  than  the  sword,  no  insults  oa  religion« 
morals^  or  manners ;  no  spoil,  no  confiscationj  no  unprisoih 
mentSj  no  exile<  This  happy  consummation,  which  the* 
words  of   Mr.    Burke  *   will    then  aptly  describe,    may  be 

{eacefuUy  brought  about  without  force  by  the  influence  rf 
Vance,  and  the  Italian  kingdom  her  ally- 
But  the  French  themselves  have  been  great  gainers  bj 
the  events  that  have  happened  since  our  last  Congress*  Tfe 
new  licence  so  wisely  given  to  parliamentary  proceedings  hn 
been  attended  with  none  of  the  evils  or  the  perils  which  A^ 
first  haunted  timid,  because  unreflecting,  persons.  The  del 
have  been  conducted  generally  with  calmness,  and  entire 
of  speech  has  been  given  to  the  very  small  minority 
opposes  the  Grovemment.  Though  the  great  vice  of  tin 
system  continues  with  little  abatement,  the  open  exercise  d 
ministerial  influence  to  control  the  elections,  and  the  result cf 
the  debates  on  contested  matters  has  thus  been  chiefly  in  favtmr 
of  the  Government,  in  one  or  two  remarkable  instance's  it 
has  received  a  check,  and  in  others  its  conduct  has  been  swarfi^ 
by  the  desire  to  avoid  attacks  which  were  sure  to  reach  the 
country  as  soon  as  made  in  either  Chamber,  This  action  d 
public  opinion  upon  the  course  of  the  Government  is  inded 
accidental  rather  than  regular,  and  is  slight  compared  with  wilt 
it  would  be  if  elections  were  free  and  the  press  uncontarolkd; 
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and,  above  all,  if  the  atlmmistration  of  juetice  in  the  case  of 
political  offettcee  were  entirely  pure-  Corruption  there  ia  none 
among  the  judges;  but  their  promotion  depends  npon  their 
giving  Batisfaction  to  the  Goveramentj  and  such  offences  are 
subject  to  police  jurisdictionj  as  well  as  that  of  superior 
functionaries.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed  it  is  fairly  to  be 
expected,  that  the  liberal  measures  already  adopted  will  be 
followed  by  others ,  so  as  to  give  the  public  voice  the  same 
regular  and  powerful  influence  in  France  which  it  has  in 
England;  and  this  must  he  the  wish  of  all,  both  here  and 
elsewhere^  not  merely  from  the  good  mil  we  bear  towards  our 
justly  celebrated  neighbours^  but  from  the  intimate  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  peace  cannot  be  more  effiectually  secured 
than  by  the  people  of  both  countries  possessing  a  real  weight 
in  the  administration  of  their  affairs — Ifotk  here  and  vhewhere 
is  it  devoutly  to  be  wished,  because  the  people  of  all  countries^ 
as  well  as  ourselvesj  are  undergoing  the  heavy  burden  of  pre- 
parations  to  secure  themselves  against  a  risk  of  war, — a  risk 
to  which  the  united  public  voice  of  France  and  England  must 
at  once  put  an  end- 
But  tlie  present  unhappy  state  of  affairs  in  the  Kew  World  is 
calculated  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  all  other  countries, 
and  fix  it  ujwn  the  tbrtunes  of  our  kinsmen,  and  the  leasona 
which  their  mstitntionsj  or  their  errors,  are  fitted  to  teach,  A 
civil  war  has  for  twelve  months  raged  among  them  far  more 
dreadful  than  that  the  prospect  of  which,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bubicon,  struck  horror  through  its  author's  limbs,  made  his 
hair  stand  on  end,  and  stayed  his  steps  ;•  a  war  waged,  not  by  a 
few  thousand  soldiers  on  either  side,  but  by  the  whole  people, 
frantic  with  mutual  hatred,  filled  with  a  thirst  of  vengeance, 
only  to  be  slaked  by  each  other's  slaughter.  The  prevalence 
of  epidemic  slander  and  falsehood  in  all  their  forms  makes  it 
impossible  to  trust  the  accounts  which  reach  us.  But  enough 
is  certainly  known  to  prove  that  the  conflict,  beside  the 
misery  its  cruelties  inflict,  must  last  long  enough  to  impoverish 
the  country  in  all  its  resources,  and  whatever  be  its  results,  to 
leave  the  people  filled  with  bitter  feelings  which  depri\^e 
peace  of  all  the  blessings  that  goodwill  can  bestow.  The  afflict- 
ing scene,  distant  though  it  be,  has  been  regarded  here  with  as 
lively  an  interest  as  if*  it  lay  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood, 
"With  every  disposition  to  put  the  most  favourable  construction 
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upon  tlie  conduct  of  all  parties,  and  with  the  fixed  r6@olti6(iik 
to  take  no  part  in  the  deplorable  contest.     The  Govemmeiilj 
has  not  only  maintained  the  most  strict  neutrality,  but  witJ 
held  all  expression  of  opiQion  upon  the  matters  in   dispute— «1 
all  intimation  of  a  wisli  m  to  tlie  result;  and  in   jireeervinyij 
this  pastiive  attitude,  enjoined  alike  by  wisdom  and  juetic^ 
it  has  also  been  the  faithful  representative  of  the  nation*     Thi 
earnest  and  universal  desire  of  the  people  in  to  see  an  end 
of  this  most  miserable  war ;  and    the   only  apprehension  of 
rational  and  reflecting  men  is  lest  it  should  leave  6iich  a  recol*   j 
lection  of  its  dismal  horrors,  as  may  hereafter  prevent  improve 
ment  where  further  separation  might  be  expedient,   as  the 
remembrance  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  has  far  nearlj 
seventy  years  made  the  people  submit  to  everytiiiiig  rathei 
than  risk  the  recurrence  of  that  calamitous  time. 

But  a  solemn  and  practical  lesson  is  taught  by  these  biI 
events;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Government  on  both  sidet 
is  plainly  to  be  deduced  from  its  structure^  The  influenoe 
of  the  multitude  is  supreme,  though  sometimes  disguised  and 
occasionally  overcome  hy  the  exertions,  most  rarely  by  tb» 
counsels,  of  the  wealthier  and  more  intelligent  portions  of  tha 
community-  In  all  ages  the  tendency  of  democratic  rule  hii 
been  to  promote  war ;  while  aristocratic  states^  from  Spartt 
downwards,  have  been  fond  of  peace.  But  the  conduct  of  tli* 
operations  of  wafj  as  well  as  engaging  in  that  evil  course,  U 
to  a  great  degree  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  when  their 
Toice  prevails  m  the  counsels  of  the  state;  that  is  to  say,  thoae 
who  are  wholly  ignorant  and  unfit  to  advise  are  predomiQiiil 
OTer  tlie  skilful  and  well  informed.  Does  a  General  displeiit 
them,  they  require  Ids  removal — it  may  be  his  punishmeJit 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  chiefs  of  the  state  resist  the  demand  | 
they  are  compelled  to  obey*  This  obedience,  this  3-ielding 
their  own  opiuion  to  the  pressure  of  the  multitude^  is  the 
pavest  offence  that  rulers  can  commit.  Thus  in  Franot 
Generals  who  had  gained  victories  again  and  again,  like  Luck* 
ner  and  Custine,  were  sent  to  the  scaffold,  when  a  partiil 
reverse  J  or  an  alleged  slowness  to  carry  on  operations  dictated 
by  the  Paris  Clubs^  raised  a  clamour  against  them.  Thus  i 
Prince,  the  most  accomplished  warrior  and  statesman  of  hii 
age,  Bedford,  tarnished  his  great  reputation  by  yielding  to  tho 
multitude^  and  sacrificing  the  Maid  of  Orleans  to  their  fury, 
Well  aware  that  she  had  committed  no  offence,  and  w^as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  after  rendering  services  beyond  all  price  to 
ner  sovereign,  the  Duke's  ally*  But  a  yet  more  memorable 
instance  of  this  helDous  crime,  vainly  sought  to  be  disguise 
under  the  name  of  weakness,  is  the  Great  Saerificej  suSere 
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nay  designed  bj  Providence,  acting  as  e¥er  through  second 
causes :  the  giving  up  our  Saviour  by  a  governor  who  thrice 
over  declared  lufl  belief  in  the  innocence,  nay  in  the  Divine 
mission  of  Jesus,  but  unable  to  resist  the  clamour  of  the  mob, 
referring  to  Csesar,  and  using  his  name  as  well  as  the  high 
priest's, — a  Church  and  King  mob ;  and  when  we  hear  sceptics, 
^r  rather  unbelieversj  commending  Pilate  for  his  fairness 
in  declaring  the  mob's  Victim  guiltless,  and  his  courage  in 
Btanding  up  against  the  priests  their  leaders,  it  is  exactly  that 
which  works  bis  condemnation,  and  of  which  he  himself 
distinctly  expressed  his  shame,  ascribing  it  to  his  blamcable 
weakness,  as  all  do  who  have  acted  this  atrocious  part  when  the 
danger  is  over  which  they  have  escaped  by  their  baseness. 
He  in  truth  confessed  himself  guilty  of  murder.  lie  fell 
into  universal  and  mented  contempt,  and  being  removed  from 
his  govenunent,  died  by  his  own  hands- 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  such  extreme  and  rare 
instances  as  we  have  been  contemplating,  are  the  only  one  a 
of  crimiiial  eubmissioo  to  the  influence  of  the  multitude-  Tlie 
tyrant  of  many  heads,  like  the  single  and  ordinary  one,  does 
not  always  rule  Iiis  slaves  with  a  rod  of  iron^ — -does  not  con- 
elan  tly  exact  enormous  sacrifice.  But  if  the  first  submission 
be  not  stoutly  resisted,  the  tyrannical  power  despises  all  bounds  j 
caprice  is  added  to  domination,  while  submission  becomes  a 
habit,  and  the  reign  of  reason  and  knowledge  is  at  an  end. 
Unbounded  calamities  overwhelm  the  state  bent  under  the 
yoke  of  the  multitude;  and  that  yoke  cannot  be  shaken  off* 
without  a  dreadful  struggle,  involving  new  and  more  painful 
iuffeiings. 

The  lessons  taught  by  the  sad  events  in  the  once  United 
States,  and  by  the  faults  in  their  constitution,  have  been  stated ; 
but  there  is  happily  a  spot  in  the]  recent  aspect  of  their  affairs 
which  is  most  pleasing  to  contemplate,  and  whose  brightness 
we  may  anxiously  hope  no  outbreak  of  the  multitude  will 
be  suffered  to  obscure.  The  Northern  Government,  to  its 
infinite  honour,  has  at  length  agreed  to  the  mutual  right  of 
search^ — in  other  words,  to  abolish  all  that  remains  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  greater  part  of  that 
infernal  traffic  is  carried  on  in  American  ships  sailing  under 
false  colours,  none  of  their  own  cruisers  interferincr  effectually. 
Both  the  English  and  French  cruisers  can  now  visit  each_  sus- 
pected vessel;  and  the  traffic  is  at  an  end.  I  regard  this  aa 
the  second  real  blow  struck  at  the  Slave  Trade.  The  first  was 
the  Act  which  1  had  the  happiness  of  passing  through  Parlia^ 
ment,  just  half  a  oentury  ago,  for  punishing  it  as  a  great  crime, 
instead  of  treating  it  as  merely  contraband, — a  law  soon  after 
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ft  nil  (rfiritei^  Atul  with  Iii4»  flx«d  woloifai 
toit     Tli«  " 


jiknmbb 
linn  ntii  tiuiy  mn\nUi\im4  th«  Bioit  «lr let  Dint tr»lky 
hM  <ill  tr«pnsMiMiii  of  oififiiori  ujnm  tUi  nialtcri  in  i^ptjle^ 
aU  irilhrNitiiiri  e/  n  wiftii  n»  i*i  tliii  rcmilt;  and  in  pfTi^merriaf^ 
Ibti  fffM^^ivif  iittitudct,  t-nyntti'il  ittfkn  by  wimloin  nriil  jyntiM^ 
U  lt«i  mIhu  littiifi  t  Ik;  rfiSthhil  r^prMmntfttiirt  of  tJie  nmtitm,  Thi 
Mfiiiifti  am)  iinivftrmtl  fli'i»if0  of  the  (iecFpl«  If  to  msm  mti  end 
fif  iliii  niii4i  iiimfTtilJiT  wur  ;  rinrl  tho  rinly  apprijbeiifliao  0f 
fAtioatil  uiul  n'fli^4'(Jn((  itm^ii  m  Ujut  U  jibould  Inftva  mii^Ii  n  nMd* 
looilori  ol'itK  iliftfiml  liumfmi  an  rimy  hfriirfWr  |iri>vc!iii  iin|irot»> 
Mini   wtumt   riirtlMr   >^'  '     n   might  ho  <^xjH.iclicntt  a«   tilt 

liiniiiiilimNf  II  iif^  \\ni  ii<  I  nrnir  in  Friinc'4^  hriA  jV»r  nearly 

iil^iinlv   y^uti^  nidiln  Um;  |«t:ujij(t  Huhrnit  to  f^visrytliiriff  rmUiir 

Hilt  ti  itHltuiMi  uimI  [rrikrlif^iil  l(;iiiN4jn  U  Inui^lit  1>y  fUcMi  Pid 
DVtiiiU;  i4imI  tlici  roriilnrt  of  tlia  (h»viininn.'nt  on  Ijrith  flldei 
In  pliiinly  tt>  \w  ihiinvwl  ('ritiu  Hi  Mtriiiitiiriii  The  infltaoiiM 
i)f  tliH  niuUltud^i  in  Mii|»nHiiis  ttioit}^h  piirnintimcm  diptgiiipiod  Atsd 
4jorAi«ioniilly  rrvrn'onin  hy  llin  rxcrtidiiN,  nui^f.  i'ui-(*ly  by  tli# 
Ooaiittidn*  oC  tlia  w<ni]i[nt?r  nod  irntrrv  inUOIi^t^ni  |irirliofii  of  tilt 
CMiiMiiMniity.  In  ull  n^i'n  tlii^  hinli ni'y  of  (lorucK^nitic  rnla  hii 
hmm  ti»  jjroMMdu  wiir ;  wliitt^  mi  h>. nitlr.  nhitoM^  IVnm  SfuiriA 
duwnwunlMi  huvti  luu^ri  fund  cil'jiruri^  l$iit  tJia  cHindo<*i  of  iho 
0|ii4mll(ini  (»!'  wur,  um  witil  iin  tui}iCiigiii|{  in  thiit  ovil  couriiOt  li 
to  II  gv<Mii  dt^urtu^  111  llin  himdii  o['  ih^^  iniiltiludt^  ivIh^m  tliidf 
foltui  |tniv<tili  ill  {U*>  vtnmnAt*  of  iIh^  riditi^  tlmt.  im  to  i'iiv»  thiv»o 
wlio  ro't)  wIihIIv  igrioi'tiut  niid  unlit  In  rulviNi^  art'  |inHli»tiiiiift||t 
t»V4ir  lint  itkili'iil  tinil  w<dl  iiil'oriondi  IhtvH  ii  (JiMu^rnl  tliiifdcYftM 
thanif  tlniy  rr<|nli'o  litM  liMiMival'— It  niiiy  \h\  Him  oiHiip^hiiuml, 
It  U  In  intii  iUrit  ttui  rliiitfpi  <if  tlio  Mtiitt^  n'^iNt  1  nc^  dt^onirid  { 
tliny  urn  i^nniMdlod  Ni  tdniy,  ThiM  ohiMlic<riiM\  lln^^  yiiddiii|{ 
Uitnr  own  o|iliiiun    tu  Hm  (iri^fiHnrn  of  ilin  ninllitudi^.  in    tho 

inivii#i  idftotini  tliiil-  I'ultM'it  ffin  tvoiiirnit,  TIiiih  hi  Frnneo 
IfMh^rjiU  who  \mi\  gniiuid  viiioriitpi  nfj^iun  iiml  n^nuii,  lik(^  l^iirk* 
ni^i'  nitd  (!nitiinft  woro  «rnt  lo  tlio  Mrujloldi  wlirn  ji  jnirtiol 
f«VprMt»i  or  iin  idli^i^od  ilowtiuNN  to  luury  on  ti|»cn'jilJonM  dn  tiitad 
Itv  thb>  l*uiU  (Uiilifi,  riiliitMl  li  idiiiiioto'  iii^rilnHt  thmiu  Thnm  m 
l'rloi'<\  lln>  inimi  iitH*oniiilii«luid  wiiiiinr  iind  Mtaluinniin  of  hi* 
i||if»  Ih^iUordi  turnlHlifid  Itirt  grout  i'r|iMtiLtiiiri  hy  y lidding  to  tho 
tllilllilodt%  nnti  Ptiinilloliig  llio  MrnA  of  Orli'tinfi  to  ihiHr  luryc 
ytpli   inviii-n   iImH   Klitt  hitd  onnintittod   no  dtliniro.  iiiid    wm    mM 

lint  (1  ytd  iiioru  intniu»niUl« 

ill  r  itnit  lu^inunii  rrimo.  vnlidy  mmjcht  to  Iki  di»v^uiiedl 
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IirUonm'  id'  wnr,  iiflnr  fiunliMiiig  nrrvltn*!*  licyond  till  price  to 
itur  tfovoridgn»  tliti  IhikoV  wily. 
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dedgned  by  Provnl«!mus  acting  lui  over  tIirou|^h  %iimnA 

tvirijf  ti|i  iiur  Htivioiir  by  n  govcruor  w}*f>  thrS*!o 

ilcKjluriKt  liJi  lujlior  in  \\m  hitummim,  nay  in  thu  Divinn 


Riinifidfi  of  ff  r^Miiip  l>ut  uiml>lc.^  to  rmiiki  ttie  cliuiKiur  of  the  mtrb^ 
rf'Ti'mng  to  Cti3»«iir,  ihhI  iii^irig  liU  nijne  m  well  hm  iIm*  lii^h 


pntmtMp^'iiLliiirch  und  kin;^  ruub;  riiia  when  wo  hcrLrHet'[it)4:i«, 
uf  riitlKsr  urifmliovort*,  <*otaaiMrif|inj^  I'ilutc  fur  \v\n  fnininrti* 
in  ilritltirnu^  \\vi5  lunWrn  Vict! in  |/ijjltlijMN,  uihI  Win  c'dura^c  in 
■titndia^  up  iigainAi  tlio  priuKtM  tliuir  lutulorNt  it  in  <;jiiii;Uy  llifit 
wiiicli  workit  iiin  iium\mmmi\unt  miA  of  wliioh  lin  liiriiitelf 
lliiitirKitly  QJipriftHml  hU  ilijimn,  aHrrilang  it  to  liifl  blaoicalilo 
WimlciiUMf  i#  nil  <li/  wliu  Iii&vo  m'UrAi  t\im  iitroc*ioiifl  nurt  ivlicn  the 
diin^rr  ii  over  whirli  they  hnvci  oHciipod  by  their  ImMiincitK* 
]|n  in  Irnlh  oonftrNpiutl  hhiiMt^lf  guilty  of  niunlen  (In  full 
into  tinivorNul  nml  iniuit^Ml  i^uritr'niptp  Htid  li(/jng  removed  frotn 
hiN  governiiK^nt,  dSi^l  \ty  biii  owii  lirindN. 

And  lot  it  lUJt  \m  nupiKmu^l  tinit  Miich  oxtromo  and  rafA 
inittmoei  an  wo  bavo  biitin  I'ontrriiiphLtingi  aro  tlir  only  onoi 
of  criinlnid  ^nbntiFii^ifjn  to  the  Jniliinncu  of  tltri  nuiltitude*  Tho 
tynuit  ijf  juuny  beruU,  like  the  winghi  uni)  ordiiniry  ojie,  dtm^ 
no  I.  iilwiiyw  rijlij  hii  r^htvei  with  li  nn\  of  mm  -Aum  not  con- 
iliintly  exact  enorincmji  mcrince,  lint  if  thu  JlrHt  Nnbnii^«ii4m 
im  not  itoutly  re«iMUui,  the  tyrannical  power  di-HpiNeM  all  lioiindfl  ; 
cuoriee  im  H<kh!il  to  (luitiiniitiniif  whdc  f«uhmiHHl(ai  heconicH  a 
Imoit,  iinil  tl&e  reign  of  reiiMim  atid  krnnvdcdi^e  \n  at  an  erid* 
lJidMjnnd«Ml  ciiliirjnlii^K  overwbuhn  tlie  intute  lient  under  tbo 
yoke  of  the  multitude;  and  tlnU  yoke  cannot  Ire  shaken  off 
wiHictnt  a  ili'uudful  iiU'ugglu,  invtdving  new  and  iiiiire  paiufiil 

ftuUerijlgHi 

'i'lii*  li!»i(«ions  tnuglit  I)y  the  wad  « vents  in  the  oneo  United 
Hta1{*H,and  by  the  btulln  in  ihelr  cuni^li  to  tin  n,  have  been  totaled  ; 
but  tlu're  \n  liap|Mly  a  npnl  in  thej  reecnt  aspect  t»f  their  ail'airi 
which  \n  nio>*t  plca«*ing  to  eonlotnplate,  and  wht 


_ ^ ^  fhtncni 

vMy    liopu 
he   KUtfored    to  iihKcure.     ^riuj    Northern   (tovcnnnent,   to  it« 


we  may   anxiouitly    hope   no  tnitlireak   id'  tin)   m 


\M^  linLnitncM 
ultitnde  will 


iidliute  bunonr,  ha^  at  length  agrinid  to  i\m  mutual  rigivt  of 
ittarob-^in  other  wordiij  U>  uboliHli  all  that  remains  uf  the  Sluvo 
Tra*b,  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  greater  jiiirt  «d'  tlnit 
Jiifi^rnal  tndlie  iw  earned  on  lu  American  Kliipn  **a!ling  under 
falnu  eohuirw,  none  of  their  own  eruisterrt  interfering  etliictnally, 
Bi»th  the  I'Vuglii^h  anil  Frendi  eruii^er**  Crtn  now  vu^it  each  f<uii- 
fif'tlrd  vri  rl;  juul  the  tralHe  \n  at  uu  eniL  I  reganl  tbia  ai 
ih,  . ,  s.imIi,  :d  blow  Ktruck  at  tlie  Slave  Trade,  Tin'  Hrflt  wai 
tbo  Aet  wbii'b  I  had  the  liapplueM**  of  na**i*ing  through  Parlia^ 
nieut,  iunt  Uali /I  m^ninty  ti^o,  for pummitm  it  na  a  great  crlniOi 
iii0iifmi  iff  $tmlih/{  it  m  mvrviy  mmtmhmm^ — A  iaw  ggon  altof 
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adopted  by  America,  but  never  till  of  late  really  execute 

Let  tm  bope  that  our  Government  may  b^  encouraged  by 
important  success  to  use  with  Spain  a  Ungiiage  no  long 
capable  of  being  misunderstoodj  and  peremptoriiy  to  demai 
the  execution  of  the  contract  for  wbicti  ehe  received  so  large  < 
sum  of  nionej^  and  wliich  she  has  ever  since  most  scandalouftljl 
broken  in  all  manner  of  ways,  making  the  Slave  Trade  a  rega* 
lar  means  of  enriching  her  colonial  governors  sent  to  re^ 
their  ruined  fortunes  by  bribes  from  felons,  the  /esiilt  bei 
the  importation  into  Cuba  of  forty  thousand  negroes  yearly. 
The  American  civil  war  has  severely  aftected  this  count 
(as  well  as  France,)  producing  great  distress  in  all  thoee  \ 
tricts  where  the  cotton  manufacture  forms  the  staple 
The  subject  is  too  painful  to  dwell  upon,  were  we  not  relies 
by  observing  the  truly  admirable  behaviour  of  those  who  sufier 
the  most.  The  distress  has  brought  into  view  the  happy 
advance  of  our  artisan  population  in  the  branches  of  knowl^lg« 
most  essential  to  their  well-being*  The  hardships  which  th§y 
are  enduring  have  not  disturbed  their  minds,  or  ©baken  theii  • 
faith  in  principles  which  they  had,  upon  examination  and 
reflection,  adopted  in  prosperous  times.  They  know  that  the 
want  of  the  raw  material  which  seta  their  industry  in  motion, 
would  not  justify  England  in  using  her  power  to  break  the 
law  of  nations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it;  and  they  assent 
to  the  wise  and  just  forbearance  of  our  Government  without  a 
murmur.  Their  patience  under  sufferings  beyond  all  fomier 
experience  is  truly  affecting.  They  have  made  noble  a&cri* 
fices  to  maintain  their  position  as  self-supporting  members  ot 
the  community.  How  unlike  this  to  the  blind  fury  of  their 
predecessors,  who  in  their  ignorance  always  rushed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  every  calamity  under  which  they  suffered  was 
brought  on  them  by  the  rapacity,  or  the  cruel,  callous  indif- 
ference of  their  superiors  in  social  position !  Not  satisfied  with 
most  patient  endurance,  they  have  sought  how  their  resourcf^ 
might  be  best  husbanded  by  co-operative  associations,  of 
which  the  number  has  been  greatly  increased  since  I  described 
their  proceedings  at  the  Congress  before  the  last  Enjoying 
the  great  advantage  of  Mr.  William  Cooper's  assistance, 
(Secretary  of  the  parent  society  at  Rochdale^)  I  am  enabled 
state  that  there  arc  now  above  500  of  those  admirable  ioBtit 
tiona  in  the  island;  and  their  importance  may  be  estinaated  by 
this,  that  273  of  them  have  69,000  merabere,  a  capital  of  two 
and  a  half  millions^  and  their  sales  for  the  la^t  quarter  wera 
upwards  of  £560,000-  Co-operation  is  becoming  a  power  ia 
the  State*  and  strenuous  endeavours  are  making  to  mould  the 
lawa  regulating  those  institutions  into  the  best  form  for  seci 
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ing  their  permanence ,  and  adaptation  to  their  objects,  Im- 
■provements  will  doubtless  be  made;  but  on  two  points  of 
I  importance  I  agree  with  our  learned  colleague,  the  Recorder 
I  of  Birmingham,  Mr,  Hill,  in  thinking  very  erroneous  views 
have  been  taken — one  is,  enabling  persons  to  sell  their  sharee, 
I  thus  converting  the  Society  into  a  joint  stock  company ;  the 
j  other,  enabling  them  to  lend  tlieir  capital,  so  as  to  involve  it 
iin  all  the  risks  of  the  borrower's  speculations.  It  h  to  be 
[toped  that  Mr,  Hill  will  lay  before  the  Congress  his  views  on 
[these  matters,  which  he  has  thoroughly  examined  and  con- 
iBidered.  The  flubject  of  eo-operation  is  the  more  imjTOrtant, 
J  because  it  is  comparativelj  in  its  infancy.  It  may  perfectly 
iiwell  embrace  branches  of  industry  beyond  those  to  which  it  ia 
wow  confined;  nor  is  there  auy  reason  why  country  labour,  as 
Iirell  as  town,  should  not  come  within  its  scope. 

It  is  most  gratifyiDg  to  find^  in  addition  to  all  that  has  been 
[gaid  touching  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  working  classes, 
^that  the  distress  of  the  times  (the  7nttle  snada  fames)  has  been 
[attended  with  no  increase  in  the  number  of  Crimea,     On  the 
[contrary,  there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number 
I  of  commitments.     The  charge  of  Mr,  Armstrong,  Kecorder  of 
k  Manchester,  and  the  accounts  fn:jm  Blackburn  and  other  places^ 
I  testify   to   this   fact.       Our   revered   friend    Mr,    Clay,   late 
[  Chaplain  of  Preston   Gaol,  used   to   account  for   this,  when 
kit  happened  in  former  times  of   distress,  by   the  enforced 
[temperance  which  it  occasioned, — a  doctrine  much   disputed 
by   others,   and  which   will   have    full    examination    at    this 
k  Congress,    as    it    is    to    be    devoutly  hoped  will    have    all 
[measures  and  plana  connected  with  that  great  subject j  and 
I  tending   to   root  out  intemperance,   the   mother   of   distress 
land   nurse   of  crime,  with    which   our   excellent  and    useful 
Sister,  the  Grand  Alliance,  wages  unceasing  and  successful  war* 
Would  it  were  possible  to  explain  the  diminution  of  offences 
by    the    enliglitened    treatment    of    criminals !      As    regards 
juvenile  offenders,  the   Reformatoriea   mast  be  allowed  well 
to   account  for  it.     We  find  from  a  most  able  magistrate's^ 
Mr,  Sneyd  Kynnersley's,  account  of  the  Blnningham  convic- 
tions in  1802,  as  compared  with  1856,  that  for  the  same  period 
in  the  last  year  they  are  about  one-third  of  the  number  six 
years  ago. 

The  important  subject  of  criminal  treatment  occupied 
much  of  our  attention  at  the  Dublin  Meeting,  where  we 
had  the  means  of  examining  on  the  spot  the  working  of  the 
Irish  Convict  System p  On  that  occasion  we  had  among 
lis  judges,  magistrates,  managers  of  Refonnatory  schools; 
m  fihort,  an  array  of  persons  who  bad  made  both  the  theory 
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and  practice  of  Reformatory  discipline,  whether  appli^ 
juvenile  or  adult  criminal  a^  their  careful  fltudy  for  ye 
Not  satisfied  with  observing  the  means  employed,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunities  freely  offered  to  us  by  CapUd 
Crofton  and  his  colleagues,  of  testing  the  result  actumllj 
obtained.  Masters  who  had  received  discharged  convicts  into 
their  service  were  visited,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  verify  the 
report  which  we  had  received  of  their  good  conducts  In  manf 
inatances  conclusive  proof  was  given  of  the  permanent  goo4 
effects  wrought  by  the  training  which  the  prisoners  had  receivei 
The  masters  who  already  employed  convicts  went  tliemselvei 
to  the  prisons,  to  engage  other  prisoners  who  were  on  the  eft 
of  discharge^  lest  they  should  be  too  late  by  the  time  the  dis- 
charge  was  completed*  The  conclusion  at  wliich  we  arrived, 
80  far  as  I  know,  was  unanimous.  It  placed  the  Irish  Convict 
System  far  above  all  others  which  had  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  experiencej  for  its  success  in  accomplishing  the  great 
object  of  its  institution, — the  reformation  of  the  criminal ;  and 
I  may  add  that  what  we  witnessed  in  Ireland  has  created  ai 
ardent  desire  throughout  Englandj  that  we  may  as    soon  m 

Jiossible  enjoy  simitar  advantages  at  home.  Perhaps  it  wil 
brtunate  that  we  did  not  delay  our  visit  to  Dublin^  aince  8» 
Walter  Crofton  has  now  been  compelled,  by  the  failure  of 
health,  to  withdraw  from  the  conduct  of  the  system,  of  whii 
he  is  the  founder.  It  is  true  he  is  succeeded  in  the  chief  com- 
mand by  his  friend  and  coUeaguej  Captain  Whitty,  who,  I 
have  no  fear,  will  continue  to  justify  the  confidence  which  his 
long  and  able  services  have  gained.  But  it  must  be  remei 
bered  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  Irish  Systeni  i 
that  the  convicts  are  not  dealt  with  in  masses,  or  by  roiitiii!^ 
but  individually.  Each  is  treated  not  as  a  fraction  of  somfl 
large  bodyj  but  as  an  integral  being — an  individual  man  wh* 
idiosyncrasy  is  to  be  accurately  studied  and  ever  kept  in  vie 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  such  a  scheme  of  opera tiooi 
calls  for  an  amount  of  labour  in  the  conductors  which  Ctta 
Bcarcely  be  overrated,  and  the  loss  is  not  that  Captain  Whittf 
ia  now  added  to  the  staff,  of  which  indeed  he  has  long^  be«ii 
a  valued  member,  but  that  Sir  Walter  Crofton  is  withdrawn* 
We  do  not  therefore  disparage  the  former  in  expressing  deep 
anxiety  lest  the  working  of  the  system  should  be  found  to  suflfer 
grievously  from  the  loss  which  it  has  just  sustained.  A  most 
able  and  conclusive  paper  to  which  I  have  had  access^  on  the 
general  subject  of  Kefbrmatory  Discipline,  will,  I  trust,  be  laid 
Before  the  proper  department.  The  difference  of  opinioa 
which  exists  on  this  subject  will  be  fully  considered,  and  Sit 
J*  Jebb,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  wiU  be  fully  heard. 
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The  great  evil,  indeed  the  extreme  danger  of  occasional 
legislation,  has  often  been  acknowledged*  Some  abuse  gives 
rise  to  complaint;  the  misconduct  of  a  public  functionary 
has  had  mischievous  effects  ;  or  the  proceedings  of  a  court 
have  given  general  dissatisfactlonj  and  a  remedy  ia  desired. 
But  it  may  be  that  the  measure  adopted  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  evil,  is  merely  such  as  the  mischief  com- 
plained of  has  euggeeted,  and  is  devised  without  due  regard 
to  other  circuniatances ;  it  may  be  one-sided  and  confined  to 
the  single  case  that  has  caused  complaint;  it  may  go  too 
far^  and  on  account  of  an  accidental  miscarriage  make  a 
general  change  in  the  law;  or  it  may  fall  short  of  the  im- 
provement which  sound  views  require,  by  being  emnirically 
confined  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  ca^e.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fit  than  that  the  occurrence  of  actual 
mischief  showing  the  defects  in  the  existing  law,  should 
occasion  a  legislative  change;  but  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  frame  any  proposed  alteration  upon  enlarged 
views,  and  not  confine  it  to  suit  the  particular  case,  A  late 
trial  of  Lunacy  gave  rise  to  great  and  general  complaint 
of  the  judicature,  from  the  prolixity  of  the  proceedinga, 
and  the  aUeged  irrelevancy  oi  many  matters  introduced, — 
their  irrelevancy  to  the  one  question  before  the  Court.  A  Bill 
has  been  introduced  to  improve  the  procedure  in  Lunacy 
generally*  and  there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  it 
Beeks,  in  material  respects,  unnecessarily,  even  hurtfully  to 
alter  the  law.  One  important  and  very  ealutury  change  is, 
the  requiring  causes  of  peculiar  difficulty  to  be  tried  hy  a 
judge  instead  of  an  officer  of  the  Court,  whose  authority  with 
counsel  cannot  be  such  aa  duly  to  control  their  proceedings. 
But  a  moat  unwiscj  and  indeed  absurd  restriction,  m  imposed 
upon  the  admission  of  evidence,  a  restriction  which  would  have 
been  wrong  under  the  old  procedure,  but  is  wholly  unintelligible 
now  that  a  judge  is  to  preside.  That  the  late  trial  showed  the 
necessity  of  some  change^  may  possibly  be  admitted;  but  the 
objection  is^  that  the  change  goes  beyond  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  and  in  a  wrong  dircctionp  It  is  plainly  made  to  meet  the 
outcry  agaiiist  portions  of  the  evidence  adduced. 

But  there  has  been  another  trial  of  extraordinary  length  as 
well  as  the  Lunacy  case.  A  court-martial  has  been  held  for  a 
whole  month  on  an  officer,  wham  his  colonel  and  some  others 
in  the  regiment  were  desirous  of  having  out  of  it,  when  he 
could  not  l>e  prevailed  upon  to  leave  it;  and  after  examining 
many  witnesses,  the  sentence  was  an  acquittal  on  all  the 
charges  save  one^  that  he  had  received  an  insult,  to  obtMn 
redress  for  wMch  be  had  not  taken  the  proper  and  lawful 
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jneasures.     Of  tlais  te  was  found  guilty j  and  sentenced  to  i 
caishiered.     It  being  perfectly  clear  that  there  were  no  prop 
and  lawful  means^  and  that  the  sentence  meant  to  conden 
the  accused  for  not  fighting  a  duel,  though  it  did  not  venture  I 
state  thisj  the  Judge- Advocate  advised  that  it  should  be  qua^fae 
and  the  officer  was  restored  to  liberty  and  to  his  regimefl 
The  law  is  undoubted,  that  no  sentence  of  a  military   coun 
martial  is  valid  until  confirmed  by  the  Sovereign,     The  depe: 
deuce  of  the  anny  upon  the  Crown,  absolutely  and  witho^ 
any  qualification,  ia  essential  to  the  safety  of  the   naonarchj 
which,  aa  Blackatone  says,  might  be  intrenched  in   acts 
forma  up  to  the  teeth  \  and  yet,  unless  the  sword  was  held  fir 
by  the  Sovereign's  hand,  it  would  find  its  way  into   the  he 
of  the  Constitution.     But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  wid 
out  in   the   least  trenching   on   the   prerogative,   or    in 
manner  of  way  enfeebling  the  firm  grasp  of  the  sword,  leav 
the  Crown  the  absolute  power,  without  trial,  of  dismisBing  I 
soldier,  yet  where  a  trial  has  been  resorted  to,  the 
of  it  should  not  follow  those  rules  which  justicG  prescriS 
order  that  its  result  may  be  satisfactory,  il*  not  to  the  party, 
least  to  the  pubhc,  which  in  this  case  means  the  army,  as  wd 
aa^  and  even  more  than,  the  rest  of  the  commimity*     In 
caae  referred  to,  the  Judge- Advocate  had  not  been  present  \ 
any  part  of  the  trial,  nor  could  his  opinion  on  the  gross 
surdity  of  the  charge  and  the  sentence  have  been  affected  1 
anything  that  had  passed.     But  had  he  been  present,  he 
have  seen  ground  for  comment  upon  the  conduct  of 

Eereons,  the  colonel  and  others,  all  of  which  he  was  prei 
y  his  absence  from  iubmitting  to  the  Crown  for  censiire,  [ 
sibly  for  punishment.     It  is  impossible  to  require  his,  or  aafi 
other  prolessional  man's  attendance  on  all  courts-martial.     Bvi^J 
it  might  perhaps  be  expedient  to  give  the  presiding  offi^ 
power  at  his  discretion,  in   all  cases  which  admit  of  de' 
to  adjourn  the  Court  for  professional  assistance. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  not  be  inappositel 
allude  to  the  jiractice,  which  seems  to  have  lately  grown 
in  some  of  our  colonies,  of  proclaiming  martial  law  by 
mere  order  of  the  Governor  when  any  disturbance  more  ti 
ordinary  may  occur.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  point  out^ 
any  constitutional  lawyer  the  utter  illegality  of  such  pf 
ceedlngB ;  but  it  is  well  that  these  irregularities  should  1 
made  the  subject  of  public  comment;  and  I  am  glad  to  fii 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  bring  these  p9 
damations  under  the  notice  of  our  Jurisprudence  Departraeaii 
The  character  of  the  officers  and  the  discipline  of  the  amj  I 
are  not  more  essential  to  the  good  of  the  service  and  safety  €l  I 
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le  State,  than  the  reputation  of  the  legal  profession  is  to  the 
Padminiatration  of  justice.  When  it  is  consiaered,  that  from  the 
Bar  all  the  judges  are  taken,  enough  has  been  said  to  show- 
how  important  is  everything  that  relates  to  the  discipline  of  the 
profession.  When  the  great  powers  are  considered  which  the 
Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  can  indirectly  exercise,  without 
control  of  the  judicial  authorities,  it  should  seem  that  a 
more  uniform  practice  should  prevail  in  these  bodies*  In  one 
Inn  (one  of  the  Temples)  a  practice  prevails  of  pursuing  an 
investigation  respecting  the  conduct  of  its  members,  and  those 
who  had  not  been  present  at  all  the  proceedings  joining  in  the 
opinion  pronounced.  It  is  an  obvious  suggestion  from  a  late 
case,  that  in  any  inquiry  reepecting  the  personal,  thut  is,  the 
professional  conduct  of  a  member,  all  should  be  present 
throughout  the  proceedingSj  whose  opinion  is  to  decide  upon 
the  result. 

The  measures  for  facUitatiug  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  and 
for  securing  the  title  of  owners,  cannot  be  classed  with  the 
occasional  legislation  of  the  season,  the  effects  of  the  existing 
law  having  long  been  the  subject  of  complaint  But  some  m 
the  proposed  changes  are  of  a  nature  so  questlonablG,  and  hare 
been  so  little  discussed  in  the  country,  that  it  is  greatly  to  he 
hoped  their  adoption  may  be  defended  until  the  parliamentary 
recess  affords  an  opportunity  for  their  full  and  impartial  con- 
sideration. The  Bul  introduced  more  than  once  by  me  should 
also  undergo  this  discussion.  Its  object  was  the  extending  to 
freehold  and  leasehold  property  the  mode  of  conveyance  in 
those  of  copyhold  tenure,  and  it  was  ably  and  carefully  drawn 
"by  Mr.  Pawcett,  for  many  years  keeper  of  one  of  the  largest 
^customary  courts  in  the  North  of  England.  The  ofhcee 
created  were  much  less  numerous  than  tliose  made  by  the 
other  Bill,  and  the  expeneea  of  these  borne  by  parties  more 
considerable.  Mr,  Fawcett,  at  a  late  Copyhold  Court,  trans- 
ferred in  four  hours,  and  at  little  or  no  cost,  twenty  properties 
with  indefeasible  titles,  which,  had  they  been  freehold,  would 
have  taken  as  many  weeks  to  convey,  and  at  great  expense, 

\VTien  explaining   at   our  first   Congress,   five    years   ago, 

the  great  object  of  the  Association,  the   bringing   into  full 

discussion  the  most  important  plane,  whereon  men  oftentimes 

differed  from  not  examining  both   sides,    I  referred   to   the 

Eastern  legend  of  two  knif^ht^  quarrelling  about  the  colour 

^  of  the  shield  that  stood  before  them,  and  a  dervise,  or  priestj 

■  making  peace  between  them  by  desiring  them  before  fighting 

Bto  look  at  both  sides,  when  they  found  that  each  was  in  the 

^K^ht.     Unhappily  there  are  too  many  cases  of  the  combatants 

bemg  60  eager  lot  the  fray,  that  their  senses  inform  them 
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in  vain,  or  bo  warped  by  prejudice  that  they  are  ready  1 
KDaintaio,  perhaps  to  belie  ve,  that  black  is  white,  and  wM 
blacks     It  is  trill  J  grieyous  to  find  that  the  cause  of  popukl 
education  belongs  to  a  class  which   creates   euch    partii 
Devoted  to  tliis  great  subject  for  upwards  of  half  a  oent 
baving     presided     over     tho    celebrated    Education 
nuttee   in   the   one    House,    aud    brought    forward 
measures  in  both,  and  obtained  from  my  colleagues  in 
ministry  of  1830  the  first  grant  of  public  money,  the  or 
of  the  rapidly  increasing   yearly  grants,   and  of  the  Pr 
Council   jurisdiction,    I    may    be    pardoned    for    feeling 
peculiar  interest  in  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  given,  i 
m  the  progress  of  the  plan,  and  for  sharing   largely  in 
astonishment  felt    by   all    reflecting    men,    real     friends 
education,  at  the  attempts  made  to  assert  a  vested  int 
in  teachers  or  school  inspectors*  because  they    hava 
engaged    and    employed — ^a    determination    to    insist 
payments  by  the  State,  but  to  exclude  all  effectual  vi 
of  the  instruction   paid   for.     To  check   boundless  ea^ 
tore,  and  correct  or  prevent  systematic  abuse,  was  the*  clilrf  ] 
object  of   the   revieion  applied  to  the  Code-     Thi^  be 
the  subject  of  violent  controversy,  not  untainted    by 
feelings ;    and  though  some  of  the  best  portions    of  th 
remain,  much  that  was   highly  important    has    been 
doned.     The  grant  is  no  longer  given  exclusively  on 
nation,  nor  ia  the  examination  regiJated  by  age. 

At  the  private  meeting  held  in  1857,  on  constituting 
National  Association,  there  attended,  among  others, 
Austin,  a  person  distinguished  for  her  talents  and  Ic 
even  in  the  learned  family  of  the  Taylors  of  Kor^vich, 
which  she  belongs ;  and  who,  since  the  irreparable  la 
sustained  by  the  science  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  decease  i 
her  husband,  haa  conferred  inestnnable  service  by  the 
and  judicious  publication  of  his  celebrated  work.  She  d& 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  she  belonged  not  to 
party,  however  estimable  in  many  respects,  who  maintabed 
what  were  termed  the  "  Kights  of  Women,"  especially  ifl 
respect  of  political  influence.  She  was  fully  assured,  and 
other  ladies  present  joined  in  the  disclaimer,  that  no  sue! 
views  were  entertained ;  but  that  whatever  most  conid 
to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  our  sisters,  forin€ 
important  branch  of  Social  Science,  and  came  within* 
scope  of  our  plan.  The  great  importance  of  tins  subject  ^ 
strongly  felt  at  our  first  Congress,  when  we  considered 
vast  pro[K»rtion  of  women  actually  employed  in  worldng 
their  bread, — three-fourths  of  the  adult  unmarried   wc 
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in  the  Island,  two-tliirdB  of  the  widowed  and  one-seventh  of 
the  married,  being  employed  in  independent  or  insulated 
labours^  beside  the  multitude  of  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters 
who  share  in  the  work  of  their  relatives,  at  the  counter,  in  the 
dairy,  or  by  the  needle.  Their  employment  in  the  factories 
of  Birmingham,  where  we  then  assembled^  gave  rise  to  an 
important  paper  and  discussion.  Their  general  indu@trial 
employment  was  treated  of  in  another  paper,  and  various  lines 
of  business  were  pointed  out  in  which  women  might  be 
advantageously  engaged.  It  is  manifest,  tlierefore,  that  our 
Association  at  its  very  first  meeting  felt  the  importance  of  tliia 
subject,  and  entertained  it  zealously. 

The  next  Congress  at  Liverpool  followed  up  that  discueeion, 
and  by  the  exertions  of  several  ladies,  a  society  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Association  was  formed  **/or  promoting  the 
Industrial  Emphvment  of  tfomen*^^  The  providing  employ- 
ment for  educated  women  was  the  wise  and  benevolent  object 
which  these  benefactors  of  their  sex  bad  in  view ;  and  no  doubt 
the  sufferings  of  this  important  class  are  such  as  humane  and 
reflecting  persons  cannot  contemplate  without  the  most  painful 
feelings.  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  announcing  at  the 
Glasgow  Congress  that  Miss  Faithfull's  Printing  Press,  where 
the  compositors  are  women,  had  proved  eminently  successful, 
and  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Queen's  approval,  signified 
in  a  gracious  letter,  written  by  Her  Majesty's  commands.  Our 
Transact  ions, hath  of  that  year  and  the  next,  have  been  printed 
at  thifi,  the  Victoria  Press,  At  the  last  year's  Congress,  in 
Dublin,  many  papers  were  read,  and  discussions  held  on  the 
various  branches  of  the  subject ;  a  Society  was  formed,  which 
has  worked  successfully,  and  among  other  considerable  im- 
provements, women  have  been  since  employed  on  the 
Telegraphs  in  very  large  numbers.  It  is  highly  gratifying 
to  find  that  most  important  measures  have  been  taken  at 
Edinburgh,  for  meeting  the  evils  complained  of  in  aU.  their 
formsj  and  with  a  degree  of  judgment  and  circumspection 
equal  to  the  benevolence  of  the  parties,  so  as  to  weigh  all 
objections  against  each  proposal,  to  remove  the  ditficulties  that 
exist,  and  to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  benevolence  too  often 
makes  ghipwreck,  and  thus  falls  short  of  beneficence, — the 
point  at  which  it  becomes  not  only  a  virtue,  but  a  good. 

The  establishment  at  Edinburgh  of  the  Society  for  the 
Employment  of  Women  deserves  the  greatest  attention, 
because  of  the  singularly  practical  views  with  which  it  has 
been  conducted,  and  the  service  it  has  rendered  during  the 
year  of  its  existence,  and  the  still  greater  things  which  it  is 
engaged  in  adding  to  its  present  labours.     It  may  truly  be 
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Baid  that  any  one  of  its  operadoiiSj  simpla  and  obviouB  as  tt 
arCj  but  hitherto  neglected,  would  be  a  great  benefit  coefen 
upon  the  industrious  portion  of  females  in  the  cotBmuJut^ 
It  has  established  upon  its  premises  a  Register  for  wome 
not  for  domestic  servauts>  there  being  other  registers  for  tbeniiJ 
but  for  governesses  of  every  kind,  for  copyers  of  papersi  fi^ 
amanuenses  generally,  for  secretaries  or  their  assistants, 
fihop women  and  saleswomen.  AH  persons  seeking  emplo 
ment  of  any  of  these  descriptions,  giving  their  names  a 
addresses,  whoever  is  in  want  of  such  has  the  means  at  ono 
of  making  inquiry ;  and  if  the  names  of  those  who  recomme 
any  Individual  are  also  giveiij  a  great  and  often  unnecesa 
trouble  is  spared.  But  beside  the  Regiater,  the  Socw 
Bupjttiea  waitresses  \  and  those  who  have  gone  out  from  it  gif 
great  satisfaction.  It  is  needless  to  add^  that  if  a  ivomatii| 
well  trained  to  wait,  many  prefer  her  to  a  man  wait 
Indeed,  so  impressed  was  one  of  our  colleagues,  a  distil 
guiahed  and  popular  and  wealthy  member  of  Parliarneot^  witi 
their  superiority,  that  for  many  years  he  never  had  a 
servant  to  wait  at  his  hospitable  and  well-frequented  tableir'^ 
nor  did  any  one  ever  doubt  of  the  great  superiority  of 
service  which  was  there  found* 

The  Society  has  introduced  female  hair-dressing  by  mea 
of  a  female  hair-dresser  well  taught  in  London  \  and  they  hftis ., 
introduced  other  crafts  with  success.  But  we  must  re^ 
very  important  Register  wliich  they  have  establish ec 
Register  of  Benevolence^  in  which  are  received  ^rst^  whatei 
half- worn  clothes,  pieces  of  fumiturcj  odd  volumes  of  boc 
or  duplicates — in  a  word,  whatever  any  kin*lly  disposed  persona 
may  be  inclined  to  send,  rather  than  sell  or  exchange,  as  thcf 
o til er wise  would,  for  little  or  no  price  or  value.  The  Socie^ 
easily  finds  persons  thankful  for  such  assistance,  receiving  it 
in  private  and  without  a  wound  to  their  feelings.  Donationi 
of  money  are  likewise  received  and  applied  with  the  samt 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  those  relieved.  Sccondlgi  the  registisr 
keeps  an  account  of  all  charitable  and  religious  societies,  witb 
a  copy  of  such  of  their  reports  as  can  be  obtained ;  and  the  u* 
of  this,  botli  in  giving  information  and  affording  the  meana  rf 
fuller  inlbrmation^  is  obvious.  Many  who  have  only  a  vague 
notion  of  the  existence  of  such  societies  or  charities,  mtj 
yet  be  directly  or  indirecny  interested  in  thena  and  their 
proceedings. 

Other  objects  arc  now  added  to  these  in  the  Society's  labours. 
A  Committee  has  been  formed  to  co-opcratc  with  that  appointed 
at  the  great  meeting,  over  wliich  Dean  Bamsay  lately 
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aided,  in  promoting  the  emigration  of  females  to  our  Colonies; 
a  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy,  and  has 
brought  a  very  salutary  warning  from  persons  acquainted  with 
these  settlements,  and  with  the  consequences  of  ill-considered 
plans.       Instances  have  been  adduced  of  poor  governesses, 
who,  on  their  arrival  or  soon  after,  were  cast  upon  the  worlds 
without  the  means  of  paying  the  postage  of  their  letters  to 
their  family  at  home.     But  beside  the  care  required  in  pro- 
Tiding  means  of  support  until  employment  is  found,  the  great- 
est pains  should  be  taken  to  send  only  persons  well  qualified 
m  whatever  line  the  emigrant  is   destmed  for,  and   merely 
necessitous  circumstances  should  not  be  deemed  a  ground  for 
emigration;  nor  should  the  primary  object  be  to  find  husbands. 
This  may  be  incidental  to  the  removing^  but  the  ground  should 
always  be— the  special  qualification  for  some  branch  of  gainful 
industry^      Miss  Rye  has  added  the  encouragement  of  emigra- 
tion to  her  other  good  works  in  behalf  of  female  employment; 
and  she,  as  well  as  Miss  Parkes,  Miss  FaithfuU,  and  others  with 
whom  she  co-operates,  are  most  grievously  misrepre^nted, 
probably  because  misunderstood,  when  supposed  to  have  for 
their  object  the  settino;  up  women   in  antagonism  to  men; 
whereas  the  whole  design  is  to  make  them  fellow-labonrer& 
with  our  sex* 
k      The  Edinburgh  Society  has  established  a  Register  for  sick- 
'  nurses,  at  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  medical  body* 
Thus  the  name  and  address^  with  the  character  of  a  nurse,  can 
be  at  once  found  in  any  case  of  need,  without  the  delay, 
uncertainty,  and  risk  that  now  prevaUs,     This  subject  cannot 
be  mentioned  without  reminding  us  of  that  truly  blessed  insti- 
tution in  France,  which  it  is  lawful  to  hope  we  may  ere  long 
eee  imitated  in  this  conn  try  ,^ — the  Sisters  of  Charity^  of  whom  1 
spoke  at  our  Bradford  Congress,     They  not  only  bear  comfort 
into  the  hospital,  but  beyond  its  walls;  render  invaluable  help 
to  the  physician,  in  disarming  disease  of  its  pains  and  discom- 
fort; ancilend  not  superfluous  aid  to  the  pastor  in  disarming 
death  of  its  terrors.     They  have  earned  the  united  blessings  of 
a  people  that  can  hardly  ever  agree  in  feeling  respect  for  any 
existing^  institution ;  they  have  made  their  name  revered  by  alL 
When  I  attended  M*  de  Tocqueville's  funeral  at  Cannes,  there 
was  no  feeling  more  generally  expressed  by  all,  than  their 
comfort  at  his  having  had  for  the  last  weeks  of  his  life  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  their  attendance  and  care. 

The  last  benefit  conferred  by  the  Edinburgh  Society  on  the 
female  community,  is  the  opening  of  a  Waiting-room  on  their 
premises  next  month,  to  receive  those  coming  from  the  country, 
or  between  their  engagements  in  town^ — a  place  where  they 
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can  be  more  quiet  and  retired  than  in  the  shops  comiiio 
resorted  to ;  can  have  their  letters  and  parcels  addressed,  t 
can  have  refreshmente  supplied  from  the  confectioners  bel 
The  want  of  such  a  pkce  nas  long  been  a  ground  of  eomplui 
in  Edinburgh,  and,  we  may  add^  in  most  of  our  English  tow^ 
nor  is  there  any  one  of  considerable  extent  whicn  could  i 
well  obtain  this  convenience,  at  a  moderate  cost.  It  would  |_ 
women  all  the  benefits  for  which  clubs  are  chiefly  prized  by  mfi 

TheT  amiable  and  highly -gifted  daughter  of  my  veneri' 
friend,  the  late  President  Hope,  shared  our  laboiirs  two  ye 
ago  at  Glat^gow,  and  contributed  valuable  asgLetance  in  seTe 
departments  of  that  Congress.     I  believe  it  is  mainly  to  1 
zealous  but  judicious  exertions,  that  we  owe  the  Buceess  of  t 
Edinburgli  Society;  at  least  from  her  we  have  derived 
benefit  of  statements  ti)  which  the  moat  implicit   faitli  m  i 
Eor  though  in  all  philanthropic  designs  she  has  the  confide 
which  her  name  betokens,  her  zeal  la  ever  under  the  guida 
of  knowledge,  and  no  one  is  more  aware  that  there  can  be  i 
hope  cherished  of  schemes,  over  the  formation  and  the  conda 
of  which  sound  discretion  does  not  preside*    She  has,  moreove 
always  held  a  decided  opinion,  that  in  caring  for  tJie  poor  ' 
are  too  apt  to  forget  the  other  classes  of  our  sisters ;   and 
the  author^  1  understand,  some  years  ago,  of  an  excellent  tr 
entitled  "Nobody  Cares  for  the  Mich:"  pointing  out  the  dut: 
of  wives  and  mothers  in  high  station,  and  also  describing  i 
pleasures  which  those  who  have  no  families^  and  wlio  comphuil 
of  the  weariness  of  having  nothing  to  do,  may  enjoy  by  looJdif 
out  for  opportunities  of  relieving  misery^  and  administer' 
relief  and  sympathy.     This  is  truly  a  female  duty,  and 
which  women  are  far  better  nble  to  perform  than  men; 
such  a  Kegister  of  Benevolence  as  the  Edinburgh  Society  \ 
established  would  enable  everybody  to  perform  this  duty 
enjoy  this  gratification* 

This  Congress  is  happily  joined  by  a  far  greater 
of  friends  from  the  Continent  than  any  former  Meeting,  ifl 
consequence  of  the  AflS^Uated  Association  a  attending  by  thek 
representativeSp     Eutj  independently  of   this    circumstaac^j 
we  have  the  presence  of  eminent  persons   from    GemianjJ 
France,  and  Northern  Italy; — the  countrymen  of  the  illn 
trious  Euler,  D'Alembert,  La  Place,  and  the  greatest 
all,  La  Grange,  have  come  to  vieit  the  land  of  Newton,  hi 
universal  assent  the  first  of  philosophers  of  all  ages^  and  aS 
countries ;  and  they  have  seen  witli  incredulous  aatomshment 
that  the  nation  so  justly  proud  of  having  given  birtli  to  the 

freatest  of  men,  has  raised  no  monument  to  Ins  memory,  eatift^ 
ed  that  as  Peri  el  ea  called  the  whole  earth  the  monument  of 
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"illuBtrious  men,  so  the  whole  universe  is  Newton'a.  But  if 
they  have  thought  that  for  our  disgrace  we  might  well  feel 
ashamed,  so  do  thej  alao  mark,  that  of  our  social  state  we 
may  well  feel  proud.  They  see  with  admiration,  perhaps  with 
eovy,  a  people  in  poaaea^ion  of  rights,  secured  against  risks  both 
from  above  and  below — rights  which  no  regal  ambition  can 
encroach  upon,  no  popular  delusion  betray  j  an  aristocracy, 
the  barrier  against  domination  of  one  master,  and  the  more 
insupportable  tyranny  of  the  mob;  a  people  informed  by  a 
prcsa,  subject  to  no  control  but  the  law,  and  answerable  only 
tor  offencea  which  the  law  has  declared  and  defined — a  people 
sharing  moderately  and  safely  in  the  management  of  their 
own  concerns,  but  protected  from  that  universal  suffrage  which, 
under  the  disguise  of  liberty,  conceals  the  instrument  of 
absolute  dominion — a  people  blessed  with  the  pure  administra- 
tion of  justice,  because  distributed  by  judges  who  can  neither 
te  removed  nor  promoted,  according  as  their  judgmeuts  satisfy 
or  displease  the  posaessora  of  power. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  foreign  friends  will  carry  back  with 
them  such  an  impression,  not  only  of  the  unspeakable  benefits 
derived  from  our  Constitution  and  the  practice  under  it,  but  a 
conviction  which  all  the  discussions  in  the  different  depart- 
ments will  give  them  of  its  perfectly  safe  working  in  all 
respects,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  more  valuable  portions 
of  it  may  be  adopted  by  other  nations.  This  is  more  than 
any  former  Congress  international;  the  great  advantage  is 
manifest  of  members  from  different  countries  communicating 
freely  their  views  and  opinions,  the  result  of  their  various 
experience,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  discussions  in  our 
aeveral  departments  will  afford  the  opportunity.  But  even 
without  the  variety  of  Institutions,  all  have  a  common 
interest  in  our  inquiriea,  and  in  the  deliberations  to  which 
they  lead*  We  are  engaged  in  the  lugh  and  holy  work  of 
seeking  out  social  errors,  to  expose  and  correct  them  \  social 
abuses,  t4>  put  them  down;  social  wants,  to  supply  them; 
social  evil,  to  extirpate  it — in  looking  for  the  sufferings  of 
humanity  with  the  purpoae  of  obviating  or  mitigating  themt 
Aa  there  is  nothing  more  deUghtful  than  affording  relief  to  the 
distress  of  individuals — but  lew  indeed  have  the  means  of 
enjoying  this  pleasure— so  it  is  in  the  power  of  all,  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  further  the  great  measures  which  may  ward  off 
distress  or  disarm  it  of  its  pain ;  and  whosoever  helps  this 

good  work  may  taste  the  gratification  of  doing  good  upon  a  far 
irger  scale,  and  be  thankful  to  Divine  Providence  for  having 
vouchsafed  a  triumph  over  evil,  which  it  is  more  blessed  to 
prevent  than  to  cure. 
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TT  has  been  said  that  the  science  of  Jurisprudence  h^ 

-^    the  exception  of  theology,  the  most  importaiit  witliial 
whole  compass  of  human  knowledge ;  and  perhaps^  when  < 
sidered  in  its  enlarged  sense*  as  including  legislation  &nd  i 
effects  upon  the  well-being  of  the  communitj%  tliis  is  no  ei 
gernted  statement. 

The  great  object  of  all  legielatioo  is  to  promote  the  good  i 
the  people;  to  make  them  Yirtuousj  wealthy^  free^  proeperou 
and  happy*  It  has  never  yet  occurred  in  any  age  or  nfttin 
that  a  system  of  laws  for  the  government  of  a  people  has  i 
ODce  been  devised  and  CBtablishedj  and  brought  into  pi 
operation;  but  laws  have  been  enacted  from  time  ti 
during  the  progress  of  a  State  through  the  course  of  agea3 
the  condition  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  tribe,  to  that  of  j 
numerous,  a  |>owerful,  and  an  enlightened  nation. 
these  laws  have  sprung  in  succession  from  the  necessll 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  the  character  of  the  system  of  1 
prudence  established  in  any  particular  country  has, 
most  part,  been  determined  by  the  events  which  have 
its  history*  Accordingly,  we  find  a  variety  of  different  < 
tutiotis  and  codes  of  laws  prevailing,  at  the  present  davjl 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  not  the  object 
preient  discourse  to  institute  a  comjmrison  between 
various  systems ;  but  we  may  well  direct  our  attention  ' 
of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  Constitution  and 

laws  which  have  grown  op  in  this  kingdom,  which  

part  form  the  basis  of  all  future  legislation,  and  which  ot  _ 
not  only  upon  the  thirty  millions  of  people  in  the  Britisli  Idai, 
but,  more  or  less,  upon  probably  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitojill 
of  the  globe. 

We  may  observe,  in  tlie  first  place,  that  the  Constitution  i 
England  is  essentially  monarchical;   and  yet  it  ia^  perhaii 
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peculiar  to  our  own  Conetitution,  that  a  monarchy  with  large 
prerogatives  is  found  to  consist  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
real  liberty  ever  enjoyed  by  any  people  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  Perhaps  gome  rules  of  law,  which  have  become  axioms 
among  us,  have  conduced  to  this  inestimable  result.  The 
King  can  do  no  wrong  ;  but  the  Minister  is  responsible  and 
cannot  plead  the  command  of  the  eovereign  for  any  act  con- 
trary to  law-  Hence,  while  that  perfect  immunity  which  ia 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  monarch  and  the  safety  of  the 
State,  is  secured  by  the  law^  no  wrongful  act  can  he  committed 
against  any  subject  of  the  realm  for  which  the  law  fails 
to  provide  a  remedy^  by  holding  the  wrong-doer  personally 
answerable. 

So,  the  Haheas  Corpus  Acts  afford  a  perfect  security  for 
personal  liberty,  unknown  to  any  other  system  of  law.  No 
man  can  be  imprisoned  or  restrained  in  his  person  for  a  single 
day,  except  according  to  law.  By  means  of  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  he  may  demand  to  be  brought  before  a  court 
or  a  judge,  who  must  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  imprison- 
ment ^  and  if  it  appear  to  be  without  lawful  cause,  must  at  once 
eet  him  free- 
Such,  likewise,  is  the  Trial  by  Jury,  which,  though  now 
happily  introduced  into  some  foreign  countrieB,  was,  until  of  late 
years,  peculiar  to  the  law  of  England.  This  great  institution 
affords  perfect  security  to  the  people  against  the  undue  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  Crown,  or  by  Judges,  who  were  once 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  Crown,  and  ai-e  still  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  The  purity  of  the  judicial  bench  in  this  country 
has  long  been  above  suspicion  \  but  in  earlier  periods  of  our 
history,  when  judges  were  at  times  partial  and  arbitrary,  cruel 
or  unjust,  the  trial  by  jury  secured  to  the  subject  a  share  and 
participation  by  a  body  of  his  fellow-subjects,  in  any  judgment 
affecting  his  me,  his  liberty,  his  character,  or  his  property. 
These  had  every  inducement  to  do  justice;  and  if  they  set  an 
example,  by  their  verdict,  of  oppression  or  wrong,  they  might 
find  that  example  followed  against  themselves,  and  to  their  own 
destruction,  by  another  jury  to  whom  some  cause  of  their  own 
might  soon  be  submitted.  Thus,  the  law  is  administered  to 
the  people  by  the  people  themselves,  who  have  a  common 
interest  in  its  righteous  operation,  and  in  the  perfect  justice  of 
Its  administration. 

Another  striking  feature  of  our  laws  is,  that  all  Courts  of 
Justice  are  open  equally  to  all  manner  of  persons.  The 
King's  Writ  cannot  be  refused  to  any  one  applying  for  it* 
When  therefore  a  wrong  has  been  done  to  any  man,  or  a 
right  withheld,  be  may  go  into  a  court  of  law  for  redress: 
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the  judge  must  entertaiQ  bis  Buit;  and  tlid  case  is  tried 
determined  in  its  turn  by  the  judge  and  jury,  and  j% 
done  to  him  accortliDg  to  law,  whatever  may   be   his 
or  fitation,  and  whatever  the  amount  or  the  nature   of 
injury  of  which  he  complains,  or  the  wrong  wliich  he  seekit 
redress. 

The  laat  of  the  important  principles  of  our  Constitiitia 
which  I  propose  to  notice,  ia  the  law,  now  happily  eetUa 
and  eatabhshed  for  ever,  that  the  people  can  be  taxed  onlj  ' 
themselves,  or  their  representatives  in  the  House  of 
monfl ;  so  that  while,  by  other  aafeguards,  personal  liberty  i 
secured,  no  man's  property  can  be  taken  from  him  by 
sovereign,  or  any  other  power  in  the  State,  but  with  hid  « 
consent  through  his  fellow^ubjects,  elected  by   himself  1 
represent  him  in  Parliament. 

Here    it    is    to    be    obeerved    that  all  these    axioms 
principles  of  our  law  for  the  most  part  belong  to  tlie  orig 
Constitution  of  England,     They  are  not  laws  enacted  at 
particular  time,  or  on  any  occasion^  by  the  Legislature ; 
are  among  the  ancient,  or  rather  the  immemorial,  usagei  i 
the  country.    And  it  has  been  the  province  of  JuriBprudenoi 
or  of  Legislation  applied  from  time  to  time  to  the  improviJi^ 
or  to  the  giving  effect  to  the  common  law,  to  bring  tbiiil 
principles  into  tnat  systematic  and  general  operation,  undttj 
which  they  exist  and  are  regulated  at  the  present  day,     TLn 
the  monarchy  is  as  ancient  as  the  common  law  itself; 
its   prerogatives    have   been  sometimes  enlarged    and 
restrained  by  Acta  of  Parliament,  as  occasion  has  reqi 
80    personal  liberty,  which    has   existed  immemorially, 
been   secured,  and  its  practical  exercise  facilitated,  by  tWl 
Habeas  Corpus  Acts  and  other  legislative  measures.     Tr  ' 
by  jury  existed  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  time  of 
Saxons;    but  it  has  been  regulated,  and  the   powers 
constitution  and  qualifications  of  juries  enlarged  and  del 
by  many  Acts  of  Parliament.     The  immunity  of  the  peofit^ 
from  taxation,  except  by  the  House  of  Commons,  baa  ejdm 
theoretically  for  many  centuries ;   but  the  aid  of  the  Li€ 
lature  has  frequently  been  found  necessary  to  i>rotect 
sacred  privilege  from  the  assaults  and  encroachments  of 
Crown.     The  equal  administration  of  justice  by  every  ooitrtf 
law  to  all  classes  of  the  people  has,  in  like  manner^  alwiji 
formed  part  of  the  Constitution ;    but  many  Acts  of  Farltt- 
ment,  especially  during  the  last  two  centuries,  have  beeu 
found  necessary  to. afford  the  practical  benefit  of  the  Imw ' 
the  community* 

It  ^ould  ever  be  remembered  hj  &li  ^bo  ^tudy  tbe  ecienoi 
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of  Jurisprudence,  that  it  is  practical  experience^  and  not 
theoretical  or  abstract  reasoning,  however  plausible  or  even 
logical^  that  ehoukl  guide  the  legialator  in  the  framing  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  a  community.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  superiority  of  practice  to  theory 
is  ailJjrded  by  the  cpmparisou  between  elective  and  hereditary 
mooarchy.  It  Is  well  observed  by  Gibbon:  "In  the  cool 
**  shade  of  retirement  we  may  easily  devise  imaginary  forms 
'*of  government,  in  which  the  sceptre  shall  be  constantly 
^  bestowed  on  the  most  worthy,  by  the  free  and  incorrupt 
**  suffrage  of  the  whole  community*  Experience  overturns 
*'  these  airy  fabricoj  and  teaches  us  that  in  a  large  society,  the 
*^  election  of  a  monarch  can  never  devolve  to  the  wisest  or  the 
**  moat  numerous  part  of  the  people."  Then,  after  observing 
that  in  an  elective  monarchy,  it  most  commonly  falls  to  the 
army  to  make  choice  of  the  sovereign,  the  same  author 
remarks:  "The  superior  prerogative  of  birth,  when  it  has 
**  obtained  the  sanction  of  time  and  popular  opinion,  is  the 
**  plainest  and  least  invldioua  of  all  distinctions  amongst  man- 
**  kind.  The  acknowledged  right  extinguishes  the  hopes  of 
*^  faction,  and  the  conscious  security  disarms  the  cruelty  of 
"  the  monarch.  To  the  firm  establishment  of  this  idea  we  owe 
*'  the  peaceful  succession  and  mild  administration  of  European 
"  monarchies,"  And  all  history  confirms  this  reasoning.  The 
election  by  the  senate,  or  the  army,  of  the  long  eucceseion 
of  Roman  Emperors,  resulted  in  a  course  of  tyranny,  vice,  and 
depravity  in  the  rulers  of  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  during 
man^  centuries,  such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed  before 
or  since.  And  in  more  modem  times,  the  elective  monarchy 
formerly  existing  in  Poland  affords  little  encouragement  to  the 
few  who  yet  contend,  even  in  theory,  against  an  hereditary 
^tacceseion. 

H  In  the  foregoing  survey  of  a  few  of  the  main  features  of 
Hour  Constitution,  the  distinction  and  the  connexion  between 
Blaws,  as  existing  through  immemorial  usage  and  legislation,  as 
Bapplied  from  time  t^o  time  to  improve  and  give  practical  effect 
to  laws,  become  very  clearly  apparent.  Thus  the  right  to  per- 
sonal liberty,  existing  b^  the  Common  Law  and  confirmed  hj 
iMa^a  Charta,  where  it  enacts  that  no  man  shall  be  impn- 
[ioned  except  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  would  nevertheless  be  in  perpetual  danger,  unless 
iecured  by  legislation-  A  man  might  be  sent  to  prison  without 
)  cause  by  the  warrant  of  the  sovereign,  or  of  some  powerful 
(minister^  Magna  Charta,  indeed,  declares  that  no  man  shsdl 
[be  imprisoned  but  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  how  is  the  prisoner 
[to  seek  redress,  or  even  to  make  known  his  imprisonment? 
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Here  Jurisprudence  has  interposed^  and  by  the  Habeas  Coip|i 
Acta  enabled  any  one  unjustly  imprisoned  at  once  to  <mm\ 
his  liberty*  The  Common  Law  asserts  that  the  subject  is  freej 
tlie  Acts  of  Parliament  enable  him  to  obtaia  Iiis  liberty  wl 
he  is  unjustly  imprisoned, 

A  variety  of  important  bat  subsidiary  questions,  howcTOi 
arise,  in  what  may  be  called  the  practice  of  JLLrisprudencft 
We  have  forty  large,  ponderous  volumes,  contatning  at  leMl 
forty  thousand  Acts  of  Parliament.  We  have  the  va«t  l^gif 
of  the  Common  Law  to  be  sought  for,  if  not  to  be  found,  it 
many  hundred  books  of  cases,  treatises,  and  decigions.  Is 
Statute  Book  capable  of  a  short,  simple,  clear,  and  acoi 
consolidation  ?  Is  the  Common  Law  capable  of  any  com: 
and  practicable  system  of  codification  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  we  may  now  unhesitatinj 
reply  in  the  affirmative.     This  great  reform  has  begun, 
in  active  progress.     It  ia  impossible  to  overrate  its  importancei 
and  it  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  on  this  occasion  to  dw^ 
for  a  few  moment4a  on  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  by 
consolidation  of  the  statutes,  and  on  the  effect  which  it 
hoped  will  attend  success  in  the  undertaking. 

The  injurious  results  of  the  unreformed  condition  of  & 
Statute  Book  were  thus  represented  in  an  address  to  mt 
distinguished  President  in  the  year  1856,  when  the  iirst  rej 
and  practical  efforts  were  making  to  effect  the  desired  Reform 
"The  mischiefs  and  the  evils  resulting  from  the  present 
**  state  of  the  Statute  Book  are  great  and  manifold*  Eveif 
**  gentleman  who  purchases  the  statutes  at  large  must  pay  im 
"  price  of  forty  volumes,  of  which  nearly  thirty-six  are  filled  witi 
**  inoperative,  superfluous,  and  worse  than  useless  mmtter. 
"  With  these  forty  volumes  he  must  encumber  Ms  hocA;* 
"  shelves.  When  the  consolidation  shall  be  complete,  foaror 
*'  five  volumes  will  be  all  that  are  required  by  the  statesmen, 
*^  lawyers,  magistrates,  and  others,  to  whom  the  possession  d 
"  this  work  is  mdispenaablep" 

"  These  forty  volumes  contain  above  a  million  of  emi^ 
*^  raents,  without  order,  correction,  or  reference  to  each  othoi; 
*'  Many  enactments,  upon  totally  different  subjects  and  brancbei 
*^  of  the  law,  are  thrown  together  without  any  obvious  necessity, 
**  and  without  distinction,  in  a  single  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
**  often  in  a  single  section.  Thus,  in  the  20  Geo-  II,,  c.  4^ 
*'  are  to  be  found  at  once  clauses  concerning  the  tax  iipcn 
*^  windows,  and  a  provision  that  in  all  existing  and  subsequeni 
**  statutes  England  should  be  deemed  to  include  Wales  and  Bei^ 
"  wick-upon-Tweed.  Then  the  1 7  Geo,  IL,  c.  40^  continues 
"  certain  laws  against  theft  and  ra^mvi  on  %W  WiAi^ik.  between 
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England  and  Scotland;  grants  certain  licences  to  carry 
*^Biigar  as  there  provided;  explains  two  former  Acts  for 
'^  the  proaeeatioii  of  offenders ;  and  prohibits,  under  certain 
'*  circumstances,  the  retailing  of  wines.  Every  one  who 
"  haa  to  ascertain  the  law  accurately  upon  any  single  sub- 
**ject,  mu&t  go  through  the  whole  of  this  vast  mass  of 
*'  matter,  in  all  its  complication,  confiision,  and  disorder, 
"and  extract  ais  he  beat  may,  those  portions  of  it  which 
"are  still  the  law.  It  is  true  that  hia  researches  may  be 
**  assisted  by  treatises,  digests,  and  indexes  j  but  these  relate 
*^  only  to  particular  subjects.  All  are  inaccurate,  imperfect, 
*^and  unautheuticat^d.  None  can  be  quoted  as  authority 
*^  before  the  judges  in  courts  of  justice*  And  such  is  the 
**  vicious  system  of  our  Icglelationj  arising  from  this  mixed 
**  and  confused  state  of  the  Statute  Book,  that  the  Acts  of 
**  Parliament  themselves  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  accu- 
"  rate.  Thus  the  33  Geo.  II L,  c.  37,  cites  the  31  Goo.  Ill,, 
**  c-  29,  as  passed  in  the  tliirty-second  year  of  that  reign, 
'*Two  Acts  of  the  52  Geo,  III.  cite  the  6  Geo,  IIL  as 
"  the  thirty-sixth.  Another  Act  cites  the  43  Geo,  III,  as 
'^  the  forty -fourth.  An  Act  of  Victoria  cites  in  several  places 
"  the  6  Geo,  IV,,  c,  43,  as  the  5  Geo.  I V,,  c.  43,  which  is  an 
"Act  upon  a  totally  different  subject  The  Statute  Book 
"abounds  in  such  and  the  like  errors;  and  instances  are 
*^  not  wanting  of  misquotations^  not  only  of  the  titles,  but 
"  also  of  the  language  of  former  Acts  of  Parliament.  Another 
*^  source  of  difficulty  and  confusion  is  the  antique  language 
**of  the  older  statutes,  often  of  doubtful  construction,  and 
"sometimes  partially  unintelligible;  and  no  less  so  is  the 
"  infinite  variety  of  terms  in  which  the  same  idea  is  intended  to 
"  be  expressed,  wliicli  is  scattered  throughout  the  legislation  of 
"  six  hundred  years,'* 

Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  as  it  affects  the  com- 
munit;^  at  large,  is  the  utter  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  repealed*  This  arises  from  the 
vicious  practice  already  noticed,  and  which  pervades  the 
whole  body  of  the  Statute  law,  of  repealing  some  foimer 
Acts  or  enactments,  not  by  express  reference,  but  by  pro- 
visions that  "so  much  of  any  former  Acts  of  Parhament 
'*  heretofore  made,  as  is  inconsistent  with  or  repugnant  to 
*'  the  Act  in  question,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  repealed;"  or,  as 
continually  occurs,  by  clauses  upon  the  same  subject,  and  for 
the  most  part  to  the  same  effect  as  other  clauses  m  former 
Acts,  (but  without  any  express  reference  to  former  Acts,) 
leaving  it  doubtful  whether  the  later  enactments  supersede 
and  repeal  the  earlier,  or  whether  both  are  still  to  remain  in 
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force  BXid  constitute  distinct  provieions  in  the   Statute  IsvJ 
The  doubts  and  difficultiesj  and  consequently  the  vaat  amoti 
of  litigation  of  which  this  uncertainty  is  the  cause^  are  quill 
beyond  calculation.     It  has  been  thought  that  more  than  I 
the   business   of   all   the   courts  of  law   and   equity    in 
kingdom  consists  of  disputed  queetiond  upon  the  conBtructicil 
of  Acts  of  Parliament;    and  if  that  be  so,  it  is  certain 
mofe  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  is  caused  entirely  by 
mischievous  course  of  legislation.     It  is  often  found  imposaUil 
to  reconcile  these  accumulations  of  enactments;    hence  dw 
multiplicity  of  suite,  arguments,  and  discussions,  and  at  lengil 
differences  amongst  the  judges  themselves,  and  ultimately  flf  J 
appeals  from  court  to  court  to  ^he  tribunals  of  the  last  reaarii 
And  if  the  most  learned  of  the  judges  are  unable  satisfactorily  1 
to  determine  upon  the  construction  of  these  Acts  of  Parliament,] 
how  can  the  law  be  well  administered  while  eueh  a  8y«ta|| 
prevalla,  by  the  judges  of  inferior  courts,  and    by  juatiaBil 
in  Quarter  Sessions?     Again^  these  errors  being  interwo?  " 
with  the  very  structure   of   existing   Acts  of    Parllame 
perpetuate  themselves,   and  render  it  impossible^  while 
Statute  Book  remains  un  re  formed,  to  adopt  a  purer  princralil 
of  legislation,     Mn  Brickdale  well  observes  upon    the  ent 
of  this  system :  "  A  member  of  either  House  about  to  bring  in 
a  Bill,  finds  that  a  class  is  suffering  injustice  or  inconTemeoix , 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  law^  which  it  is  his  duty  1 
remedy ;  but  he  has  not  before  him j  in  any  simple  or  accesaibttl 
form,  either  the  whole  law  on  the  subject,  or  any  statement  rf 
the  principle  of  law  which  is  the  cause  of  the  evil  couiplaified 
of;  he  therefore  naturally  contents  himself  with  iutrMUciiig 
a  Bill  which  remedies  that  specific  evil,  and  no  more ;   he  evio 
carefully  avoids  any  appearance  of  interfering  with  principle^ 
for  fear  of  aflTecting  something  which  he  did  not  intend,  of 
nnintentionallY  opening  questions  which  would  lead  to  oppcas- 
tion,  and  perhaps  frustrate  his  whole  immediate  object^  til 
removal  oi  the  evil  actually  felt*"      Then  clauses  are  add<i 
in  committee ;    the  author  of  the  Bill  and  author   of  tli€0 
clauses  being  equally  ignorant  of  a  multiplicity  of  enactmenli 
in  former  Acts  of  Parliament  which  will  render  their  Bil 
inconsistent  with  the  existiug  law  upon  points   with  wtieh 
they  do  not  intend  to  interfere,  and  raise  questiDns  of  a  moA 
doubtful  nature,,  whether  the  earlier  enactments  are  repealid 
or  still  remain  in  force.     The  consequence  is,  that  every  ncif 
Act  of  Parliament  increases  the  confusion  of  the    Statute 
Book,  and  renders  it  impossible  for  either  lawyers  or  legisl^ 
tors  to  determine  with  confidence,  what  is,  and  what  ia  no^ 
the  law  5    and  whether  tlie  pa.T\,\^\ABCE  xa^^&^x^  ^^fflcixjosed  is 
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expedient   and    Decessajy^  or    mischievous^    superfluous^    or 
nugatory- 

**  If  the  great  effort  now  making  to  consolidate  the  Statute 
law  be  succeesfulj  (and  it  seems  to  need  nothing  hut  the 
sincere  and  energetic  iupport  of  the  Govenunent  and  the 
lawyers  in  Parliament  to  ensure  iU  perfect  succese^)  the  forty 
volumes  of  the  etatutei  at  large  will  be  reduced  to  four,  five, 
or  Eix,  and  forty  thoueand  statutes  to  less  than  four  hundred. 
The  ehaoi^c  maaa  which  now  constitutes  the  legie^latian  of  six 
hundred  years,  will  be  transformed  into  a  conciscj  uniformly 
expressed^  and  well-digested  series  of  statutes ;  each  statute 
being  confined  to  a  simple  subject  or  branch  of  the  law*  but 
containing  within  itself,  in  appropriate  and  logical  form  and 
order,  the  whole  Statute  law  upon  that  one  subject,  and 
Bothing  more<  Lawyers,  legislators,  statesmen,  magistrates, 
and  public  officers  having  to  ascertain  the  Statute  law  upon 
a  given  point,  will  find  it  m  a  moment,  well,  and  clearly,  and 
simply  expressed  in  the  Act  to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  which 
the  inquirer  may  fee!  assured  that  he  will  discover  at  once  the 
whole  of  the  Statute  law  upon  whatever  may  be  the  subject  of 
his  inquiries."  * 

Since  the  period  when  these  remarks  were  written,  seven 
out  of  nine  Sills  for  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  law, 
having  undergone  the  consideration  of  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  having  been  discussed  and  revised 
by  lawyers  and  othersj  of  ability  and  experience,  durinff  six 
years,  and  the  criminal  law  of  Ireland  haviag  been  assimilated 
to  and  combined  with  the  criminal  law  of  England,  have  now 
at  length  passed  though  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and 
received  tlie  Royal  assent.  That  which  has  been  done  with 
this  important  branch  of  the  law  may,  by  the  same  means  and 
in  the  same  way,  be  completely  effected  with  the  rest.  The 
whole  task  is  now  greatly  facilitated  by  the  labours  of 
Mr*  Wood  and  Mr.  Keily,  upon  whose  works  all  who  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  them  must  bestow  the 
jhigheBt  commendation.  Those  who  may  take  part  in  the 
performance  of  this  task  may  differ  as  to  some  of  the  details 
and  minute  particularities  of  the  undertakings  but  all  will 
agree  that  the  Statute  Book  may  be  so  dealt  with  as  to 
consolidate  all  the  effective  and  substantial  Statute  law  of 
England  and  Ireland  within  the  compass  of  a  few  volumes 
containing  some  three  or  four  hundred  Acts  of  Parliament^ 
divided  into  and  collected  in  clauses;  each  Act  being  upon 
one  subject,  and  conUuning  the  whole  Statute  law  upon  that 
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subject.  The  present  state  and  prospects  of  this  branch  ( 
law  reform  will  be  adverted  to  at  the  present  meetiiig,  and  llirl 
Association  will  be  apprised  by  some  of  those  who  nil 
engaged  in  this  task,  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  mi  I 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  great  end  wilj 
at  last  be  accomplished. 

But  even  this  reform,  important  as  it  ie^  will  fail  in  much  of  ii 
intended  eifect,  and  be  deprived  of  half  its  utility ,  unless  a 
means  be  resorted  to  of  conducting  future  legielation  upon  1 
principle  upon  which  the  existing   statuTes    will    have   b«tl 
consolidated*      AVhcther  this  shall  be  done  through  a  board  dl 
skilled  and  experienced  lawyers,   to  whom  the  preparing  of  I 
revising  of  all  Bills  shall  be  referred^  at  some  stage  or  stage^i 
by  either  House  of  Parhanientj  or  whether  by  the  appeintmeat  j 
of  a  minister  of  justicej  as  recommended  by  our  cligtingnisWl 
colleague,  Mr.  Kapier,  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  ii  si 
question  of  large  importance,  and  one  which  it  Tvould  not  lei 
cjonvenicnt  to  enter  on  upon  the  present  occasion  ;  but  uiidl 
some  such  measure  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  it  will 
be   impossible   to   carry   on   the   legislation  of    the     countn 
without  the  recurrence  of  most  of  the  evils  and  miscljiefe 
which  have  rendered  the  reform  in  progress  indispeuBable.   I 
regi'ct  that  we  do  not  find  this  all-important  question,  or 
of  the  amendment  of  the  law  as  still  administered  by  w! 
remains  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts^  among  those  which  are  W 
be  specially   considered  by  some  of  my    learned    and  ahh 
colleagues  at  the  Bar  during  the  present  sittings  of  the  Aitf^ 
ciation,  and  I  w^ould  yet  venture  to  hope  that  they  will  not  be 
altogether  passed  over  in  silence. 

Vv  hile^  howeverj  the  consolidation  of  the  statutes  may  bft 
deemed  not  merely  practicable^  but  certain,  a  very  differedl 
view  may  be  taken  of  the  larger  question  of  codificatioiL 
What  is  codification  ?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  d 
codifying  the  law  of  England  ?  It  is  neither  more  nor  le« 
than  to  write  down  and  express  in  sentences  or  sections,  tin 
entire  common  law,  or  the  common  law  and  statute  law  to* 
gother,  now  in  force  in  this  country*  The  extent  and  magin* 
tude  of  the  task  is  the  first  consideration.  Tribonian  and  hit 
coUeaguesj  who  undertook  to  codify  the  unwritten  law  of  tbt 
empire,  found  themselves  compelled  to  reduce  into  legi! 
enactments  the  contents  of  two  thousand  volumes^  and  to 
express,  in  appropriate  terms,  the  legal  effect  of  three  millions 
of  paragraphs-  '^  Et  duo  pene  iihrorum  millia  esse  couBcrlpta, 
et  plus  quam  trecenties  millia  vei'suum  a  veterlbus  effoesai 
quae  necesse  esset  omnia  legere  et  perecrutari^  et  ex  his,  it 
quid  optimum  fuisset^  eligeie,"    TlVe  \^^%  qI  ^"cl^^t^  ^^ 
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eimplifj  the  law  and  facilitate  its  adminietratlon  in  c^oltrfclrf 
justice;    but  even  then  such  a  work,  unless  made  '       *" 
Act  of  Parliament,  would  be  but  an  ably- written  treat: 
would  possess  no  authority  which  the  judges  in  the  adniinj 
tion  of  justice  could  submit  to  or  recognize. 

But  whether  or  not  the  law  of  the  country  shall  ev^  W 
reduced  to  a  code,  let  us  take  advantage  of  those  opportanii 
and  facilities  which  the  diffusion  of  the  spirit  of  law  refi 
has  multiplied  around  usj  to  attempt,  if  not  to  do,  all  tW 
is  practicable  in  the  present  day.  Within  the  la^t  fortr 
years  J  we  have  eeen,  besides  the  indirect  efforts  of  geuem 
legislation,  great  and  beneficial  changes  effected  in  the  piD^ 
gresfl  of  law  reform.  Even  within  the  last  few  yearaj  the 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  probate  and  divorce  froo 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  and  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  new 
court  which  has  been  established,  and  the  changes  in  the  kv 
itself  administered  in  that  court,  in  causes  relating  to  probili 
and  divorce^ — to  which  may  now  be  added  declaratioQi^ri 
legitimacy  and  nationality — and  further,  the  extension 
bankrupt  laws  from  traders  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  hflTi 
accomplished  a  great  and  general  improvement  in  the  law* 

In  the  wide  field  of  legal  procedure  the  Acte  for  simplifying 
the  pleadings  and  process  at  common  law,  for  enabling  judgn 
to  make  amendments  in  the  record,  and,  above  all,  for  makuii 
parties  in  suita  at  law  and  in  equity  competent  witnesses,  (i 
measure  which  it  is  earnestly  hoped  may,  with  sui  table  modifi' 
cations,  be  extended  to  criminal  proceedings,)  have  produced 
Buch  extensive  and  important  results,  that  little  room  is  left 
for  further  improvement* 

On  the  other  baud,  we  have  yet  to  deal  with  a  variety  of 
important  and  difficult  questions  ;  among  others,  with  that  of 
appeal  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  it  may  be  feared  that  wi 
liave  to  meet  the  formidable  objections  and  opposition  of 
judges  and  magbtrates,  which,  as  we  have  seen  upon  tbi 
question  of  the  competency  of  parties  to  be  witnesses,  may 
require  years  of  energy  and  perseverance  by  law  reformers  to 
overcomep  So  with  that  of  the  registration  of  titles  am) 
transfer  of  land,  now  before  the  Legislature,  and  as  to  vrhich  I 
would  only  observe  in  this  place  that  we  must  remembtf 
those  cardinal  principles  which  should  govern  all  legislation; 
namely^  that  in  the  first  place^  a  definite  idea  should  be  formed, 
and  kept  steadily  in  view,  of  the  precise  object  to  be  attainei 
so  that  the  espediency  and  wisdom  and  safety  of  the  proposol 
measure  may  be  easdy  and  accurately  considered ;  next,  w« 
should  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  the  purpose  in  que^* 
tion  can  be  best  effected ;  ani  VaatX-j, TH\ie&^t XiOh'Cck^^^c^t  and 
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means  will  be  acceptable  and  satisfactory^  as  well  as  beneficial^ 
to  the  great  majonty  of  the  people  interested. 

These,  and  other  subjects  scarcely  less  important,  must  be 
the  constant  object  of  attention  to  those  who  would  assist  in 
improving  our  legislation.  But  when  we  compare  the  present 
state  of  jurisprudence  in  England,  with  what  it  was  wnen,  in 
1828,  our  illustrious  President,  in  his  memorable  oration  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  first  time  laid  ojpen  to  the 

Eublic  eye  the  unnumbered  defects  and  imperfections  of  our 
kw,  and  foreshadowed  the  many  and  great  reforms,  which 
three  years  afterwards  he  himself  began  to  effect,  we  may  con- 
template with  pride  and  satisfaction  the  mighty  change  that 
this  period  of  the  third  of  a  century  has  worked  throughout 
our  system ;  and  well  may  we  rejoice  that  he,  the  ^eat  parent 
and  master  of  Law  Reform,  has  lived  to  witness  it.  Xo  you^ 
the  younger  members  of  this  Association,  now  bdbngei  the 
task  of  labouring  to  complete  what  he  so  well  began.  CTpon 
you  devolves  the  duty  of  untiring  and  unceasing  pemew^rance 
in  the  onward  course  of  improvement,  until  you  shall  have 
placed  our  jurisprudence  upon  the  firm  and  lasting  basis  of 
reason  and  justice,  and  made  it  to  protect  and  secure  for  ever 
the  liberty^  the  prosperity^  and  the  nappiness  of  the  people. 
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IT  has  been  customary  for  those  who  have  been  summon 
to  the  honour  of  presiding  in  the  several  Departments  ( 
the  Aisociation  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  to 
dress  either  the  whole  Associations  or  the  Section  over  wh 
he  IB  placed,     I  am  unwilling  to  depart  from  an  establu 
usa^e,  jet  I  cannot  but  feel  that  in  the  presence  of  so  w 
distinguished  persons  of  different  countries  and  orders,  it  i 
be  of  forms  of  faith,  who  have  long  taken  lively  and  ai 
interest  in  the  great  question  of  education,  nothing  that  3 
say  can  possess  weight  or  autliority,  or  even  suggest  thnufl 
which  have  not  alreadj  passed  through  their  minds,      Bnt 
obedience  is  the  very  me  of  education,  I  cannot  set  so  bad 
eitample  as  to  commence  by  refusing  obedience,      I  will  m 
observe,  that  as  this  address,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  arrange 
ments  of  the  year,  is  made,  not  to  the  whole  society,  but  on 
to  this  separate  Department,  it  will  become  me,  and  at 
same  time  relieve  both  me  and  my  hearers,  if  I  restrain  mj 
to  modesty  if  unusual,  brevity, 

Educationj  in  the  ki^hest  sense,  is  not  a  branch  only,  it  i 
the  whole  of  Social  Science.     For  what  is  the  aim  and  end  ( 
Social  Science  but  to  train  mankind  to  its  loftiest  moral,  polid 
cal,  intellectual,  religious  development?     Nor  is  Social  Sciei 
content  with  elevating  a  chosen  few — an  aristocracy,  so 
speakf  nobler  than  that  of  birth,  rank,  wealth — the  vangna 
and  pioneers  in  the  march  of  civilization ;    it  would  urge  «„ 
ward  the  mass  of  mankind  towards  that  unattainable  perftctioo, 
which  lo<:>ms  remotely  and  dimly  on  the  mind  of  the  true  loT^ 
of  the  human  race-     Unattainable,  I  say  advisedly,  even  unap- 
proachable ;  for  we  cannot  have  read  in  vain  the  solemn  lesdooi 
of  history  and  experience  which  rebuke  the  fond  notion  of  in 
uniform,    unbroken,    unreceding    progress    of    improvem^i 
Without  any  cowardly  awe  of  the  mocking  and  cynical  dpmt 
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^  any  hopes^  however 
modest,  of  the  advancement  of  mankind;  without  making  our- 
eelves  responsible  for  the  foolish  notions  of  foolish  men  as  to 
our  future  absohite  pGrfectibilitj :  admitting  to  the  full  that, 
ae  geologiata  tell  us  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  seem- 
inglj  by  immutable  laws  or  inextingui^^hable  forces,  is  here 
undergoing  depreasion,  there  elevation,  so  human  society  is, 
and  seems  doomed  to  be  liable  to  perpetual  fluctuation.  The 
great  imperial  city  becomes  a  wildemesSj  the  wilderness  towers 
up  into  a  splendid  capital,  the  seat  of  power,  wealth,  luxury ; 
one  family  of  mankind  now  takes  the  lead  of  the  world,  in  all 
that  can  ennoble,  exalt,  sanctify  huitian  nature ;  frcedomj  arts, 
polity,  science,  poetry,  philosophy,  moral  dignity,  religion; 
then  pasees  away  into  base  and  servile  obscurity ;  another  is 
rising  from  the  lowest  barbarism  to  the  highest  civilization, 
A  continent,  a  few  centuries  ago  wandered  over  by  tribes  of 
fierce  or  brutal,  or  at  beat,  noble  savages,  in  their  interminable 
forests,  boundless  prairies,  immeasurable  morasses,  is  biirsting 
out,  as  it  were,  with  millions  on  millions  of  industrious,  intelli- 
gent, to  a  certain  sense  moral  and  religious  men ;  cities  rising, 
in  Milton*s  phrase,  like  exhalations ;  nevertheless,  even  these 
hopeful  abodes  of  peace,  liberty,  order,  advancement,  are  not 
exempt  from  the  old  chronic  disorders,  tbe  epidemic  evils  of 
older  societies^ wars,  desolating,  fratricidal  wars. 

Still,  no  man  who  reads  the  history  of  modem  times,  no  one 
who  looks  abroad  upon  the  world,  can  doubt  that  a  vast  change 
has  come  over  human  society,  and  where  there  is  change  there 
may  be  improvement  j  and  no  one  can  question  that  there  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  immense  improvements     Take  one  broad 
fact  alone,  that  European  civilization,  which  from  time  to  time, 
to  whatever  height  it  had  attained,  appeared,  as  older  history 
shows,  to  be  doomed  to  the  perpetual  invasion  of  barbarism, 
usually  Asiatic  barbarism*  which  it  required  centuries  to  re- 
cover; and  if  it  eventually  gained  from   those  irruptiona  in 
rigour  and  in  greatness,  did  so  at  the  close  of  many  centuries 
of  servitude,  misery,  darkness*     Now,  however,  the  reverse  of 
this  great  movement  seems  proceeding  simultaneously  in  every 
part  of  the  habitable  globe.     Europe,  European  civilization, 
European  laws*  European  manners,  European  thought,  Euro- 
;       pean  knowledge  and  science,  European  religion,  are  everywhere 
H  on  the  aggressive.    We  see  nowhere  any  cloud,  even  the  bigness 
^  of  a  man's  hand,  no  nucleus  for  the  gathering  of  new  Scirthian, 
or  Tartar,  or  savage  hordes,  which  threaten  to  arrest,  far  less 
to  throw  back,  the  irresistible  tide  of  aggression  from  Europe. 
I       Europe  is  now  the  hive  from  which  swarm  the  invaders ;  it  is 
H  the   offt^na  gentium  which  forges   and   arms   those  peaceful 
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hoel^ — for  their  progress  is  to  a  great  extent  peaceful — ^wfci 
are  advancing,  either  aa  conquerortj,  more  largely  as  coloi 
over  vast  parts  of  Ania ;  are  Bpreading  at  once  at  the  norti 
and  southern  extremities  of  Airica,  and  in  other  parts 
borders  \  have  actually  peopled  the  northern,  and  are  ri[ 

Eeopling  the  Bouthern  hemisphere  of  the  Anierican  contiaeni: 
ave   discovered   a   fifth   continent   to  subdue    and    to  cot« 
with   ceaseless  swarnis.      Austraha  ia    altogether    Kiiro] 
European  civilization  may  seem  indeed  to  be  usurping  b 
BCBsiou  what  the  Pope  of  old  usurped  in  theorj" — the  &oi 
reignty  of  all  the  ieles  of  the  ocean.     That  the  old  barl 
should  recover  its  invasive  energy,  and  win  back  its  lost 
torieSj  seems  beyond  all  conceivable  poBsibiHty. 

But  it  has  been  long  and  frequently,  and  by  some  eloqu^ 
shown  tliat  European  civilization  contains  within  itself  a 
formidable    and    dangerous  barbarlsmp     Almost    the    ui 
character  of  that  civilization  is,  aa  it  can  hardly  be  othei 
a  vast  inequality, — not  before  tbe  law,  for  that  may  be  rem< 
and  in  some  countries  is  happily  remedied  by  just  institutions,' 
but  in  social  condition*     Even  if  all  the  ancient  lieredii 
distinctions  of  birth,  rank,  title^  privilege,  were   swept  ai 
and  proscribed,  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  unwise  In 
tbe  two  dominant  forces,  wldch  become  more  and  more 
nant    wherever  that  civilization  extends,  wealth  and  iBi 
gcuce^  are  constantly  creating^   widening,  perpetuating 
me  (quality,     Wealth,  with  its  palaces,  its  luxuries,  ite  pom] 
will  soar  upward  ti>  an  increasing  distance,  and  in   *3tro] 
contrast   with  poverty,  and  its   hovels,  and  its   scanty 
and  it^  hard  struggle  with  want  and  destitution.      Intel! 
will  in  the  long  run  enter  into  an  alliance  with  wealt 
wMch  it  is  so  often  the  creator;  and  wealtli  indeed  will  go 
.ahnost  interminably  accumulating  its  capital,  and  so 
^^  itself  still  higher  above  the  common  level. 
^H      Now  I  apprehend  the  great  and  legitimate  object  of 
^■Science  is,  to  a  certain  degree- — (true  plulosophy,  though 
^B  gnine,  is  ever  modcstin  its  aims,  its  expectancy) — -to  aQeTitt 
^^  the  evils  of  tliis  formidable^  to  the  wise  and  Christian  mioA 
hateful  inequality ;  to  arrest  if  possible,  at  least  to  mitigil^ 

I  the  jealous  antagonism  which  is  ever  inevitably,  impereeptiWf 
f        arising    between   these   two  diverging  clasfiea,  and    becomH 

II  more  dangerous  the  wider  that  divergence.  And  this  notbf 
idle  and  unprofitable  endeavours  to  check  the  upward  adv&Doe 
of  the  highest,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  capital,  «■ 
which  capital  depend  the  general  prosperity  and  the  red 
progress  of  the  people;  not  by  attemjjting  to  defraud  or 
deprive  intelligence  of  its  heaven-bestowed  advantages :  bflS 
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l)y  drawing  upwards  that  which  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  graidtate 
downwai*d;  not  to  dream  of  the  mad  mi|>racticabilitj  of  an 
equal  redistribution  of  wealth, — a  rediBtributiou  which  the 
next  day  would  disorganize — but  to  multiply  the  trueet 
meanfi  of  obtaining  wealm;  the  desire^not  of  a  wild  scramble, 
but  of  ^low  general  improvement,  to  diifusc  intelligence,  so 
that  it  remain  not  a  mere  privilege  and  distinction,  but 
become  conunon  as  the  air  we  breathe,  accommodating  itself 
as  it  will,  if  fostered  in  tlie  right  way,  and  with  sober  ^enae,  to 
the  use  and  employment  of  every  reasonable  man  ;  above  all,  it 
will  devote  itself  to  that  ceaseless  war  against  human  igno- 
rance and  human  improvidence,  and  human  passion  and 
human  prejudice,  and  all  those  enemies  to  the  happiness  of 
inan,  to  \m  healthy  to  his  material  weU-being,  to  his  moral 
and  religious  worth.  This  is  the  great  palmary  triumph  of  that 
intelligence,  even  beyond  and  above  ita  power  and  skill  in 
wielding  the  forces  of  nature^  of  making  the  airs  of  heaven  its 
ministers  of  motion^  animating  by  them  the  most  complicated 
jnacliinery;  of  conversing  by  currents  of  imperceptible  fluidity 
With  distant  continents;  of  ascending  and  measuring  thejdane- 
tary  £!ystem.  The  noblest  study  of  mankind,  after  all,  is  man  ; 
not  only  this,  but  the  noblest  service  is  that  which  contributes 
to  the  well-being  of  mau;  and  so  is  Social  Science  the 
£rxiehung  der  Menschen — according  to  the  eloquent  phrase  of 
a  great  German  philosopher — the  education,  in  the  liighest 
eeni^e,  of  the  human  race. 

I  have  ventured  on  these  few  observations,  haety  and  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  eubject,  to  show  that  moral  science   is  a 
system  of  education.      I  ha%'e   not  dwelt  on    another   most 
important  consideration,  that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
advance  of  European  civilization  seems  to  be,  and  seems  neces- 
earily  to  be,  the  advance  of  what  is  rightly  named  self-govern- 
ment    Speculative^  writers  may  call  it,  and  truly  call  it,  the 
inevitable  progress  of  democracy ;  but  let  us  avoid  all  words, 
:      unacceptable  to  some,    misapprehended  by  many.      But  the 
I     more  vast  and  varied  the  machine,  the  more  it  must  be  main* 
'     tained  by  its  own  intrinsic,  all-perraeat-ing  force.     It  must  be 
more  and  more  self-sustaining,  self-regulating.     Unless  there 
I      be  tliis  innate  aU-pervading  element  there  will  be  failure,  col- 
I     lisiou,  disruption.  Social  Science,  that  is,  knowledge  of  the  true 
interests  of  the  whole,  diffused  as  far  as  possible  through  the 
whule,  aspires  to  be  that  self-sustaining,  self-regulating  force* 
But  Education^  aa  a  branch  of  Social  Science,  must  with- 
[     draw  itself  into  a  narrower,  I  will  hardly  admit  a  humbler 
ephere,  the  first  elementary  initiatory  process  of  education- — 
j     the  education  of  youth  j  the  primary  impulse^  as  it  were,  the 
^^  y  2 
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earliest  communication  of  this  sustaining,  regulating  force; 
the  first  working  of  the  wholesome  leaven  in  the  yet  almost 
unconscious  mass.  Education  in  this  department^  in  which  I 
have  been  most  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  preside,  must 
chiefly  confine  itself  to  the  earlier,  and,  as  it  were,  initiatoij 
portion.  As  it  cannot  descend  too  low  in  its  almost  parentu 
care,  it  must  take  the  very  infant  under  its  special  charge 
In  the  words  of  Him  who  was  love  «id  wisdom,  it  mut 
suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  it.  So,  too,  it  cannot  be 
too  wide  and  indiscriminating  in  its  operations.  It  must  tij 
to  raise  the  lowest  of  the  low ;  the  ragged,  not  merely  in 
outward  habiliments,  but  in  the  raiment  of  the  mind  and  soul; 
the  bare,  utterly  bare  in  all  those  qualities  which  are  the 
privilege  and  glory  of  man, — the  reasoning  powers^  mcvil 
responsibility,  religion. 

But  education  in  this  narrower  and  humbler  sphere — ^mess- 
ing the  training,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  vouth — ^mi^ 
seem  by  this  time  an  exhausted  inquiry.  Year  after  year  cone 
volumes  after  volumes  to  enlighten  the  world  on  its  true  prin- 
ciples, and  inestimable  importance.  The  realms  of  Curope  (Id 
say  nothing  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  aflind 
in  some  parts, — I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  some  parts  only,— 
o:ir  highest  model  of  general  education)  look  upon  each  othfiT 
with  curious  rivalry.  Peaceful  ambassadors  pass  from  land  to 
land  to  examine  the  systems  adopted  in  different  countries 
The  wisest  statesmen  devise  schemes  of  education.  The  moit 
eloquent  of  men  discuss  them  at  incessant  public  meetings. 
Tiie  noblest,  the  wealthiest,  the  most  learned,  and  the  busiest 
of  men,  not  to  mention  the  fairer  and  more  delicate  half  of 
humankind,  devote  their  riches,  their  time,  their  energies,  to 
what  was  once  the  lowly  and  despised  office  of  school- keepii^, 
or  the  not  less  useful  function  of  watching  over  schools*  fi 
the  present  tran([uil,  not  to  say  stagnant  year,  the  one  question 
whicli  among  ourselves  has  agitated  the  House  of  Parliament^ 
and,  it  is  said,  even  shook  a  popular  government,  was  that  of 
the  Revised  Code  of  Education.  It  was  no  longer  peace  or 
war.  Reform  or  Conservatism,  the  maintenance  or  tne  dimi- 
nutiou  of  our  seventy  millions  of  expenditure,  which  kindled 
and  j)rolonged  our  debates,  but  the  value  and  the  rights  of 
schoolmasters  and  pupil-teachers:  the  question,  whether  the 
less  than  one  million  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  whole 
lower  classes  of  the  kingdom  was  wisely  and  profitably  spent 
Presumptuous  must  he  be  (no  one  is  more  convinced  of  this 
presumption  than  I  am)  who  shall  think  to  throw  light  on 
a  subject  not  darkened  by  words  without  wisdom,  but  with 
many  words,  I  doubt  not,  of  ti*ue  and  sound  wisdom. 
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podal  system, — what  is  to  be  done  with  regard  to  them?  In 
fine,  the  in-hnal  perpetual  que^tums.  What  in  national  education 
arc  we  to  teurh,  and  how  are  we  to  teach  it?  Can  we  assert 
that  ei titer  of  thc:«e  qiiestionii  is  absolutely  settled  and  set 
at  rest  ? 

Let  tlie  hitter  take  precedeiiee,  How  arc  we  to  teach  ? — ^to 
tcat^h  :-o  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  too  scanty  time  very 
commonly  allowed  us ;  to  spread  our  net  so  widely  that  as  few 
vla  j)Ossil)lc  may  slij)  through  its  kindly  and  friendly  imprison- 
ment. How  to  a])portion  ]m])artially  that  munificent  grant 
of  j)ul)rKt  and  private  beneficence  which  is  the  ri^ht  of  all 
indiscriminately,  and  which  it  is  the  deliberate  design  and 
object  to  administer  with  the  strictest  justice. 

Was  it  not  among  the  grave  questions  (I  determine  not 
which  oi'  the  <lisj)uting  j)arties  was  in  the  right ;  probably,  as 
usual,  there  was  much  on  each  side  both  of  right  and  wronff) 
whether  the  elementary  educati<m  of  the  poor  was,  after  all, 
elementary  ?  whether  the  machinery  was  not  too  fine  for  \U 
work  ;  whether,  in  its  ambition  to  teach  higher  things,  it  did 
not  neglect  the  humbler;  whether,  in  doing  certain  things,  and 
doing  them  well,  it  did  not  leave  others,  at  least  as  important, 
undone :  while  some  of  the  pupils  were  astonishing  the 
admiring  visitors  with  their  knowledge,  their  acquirements, 
ihcir  intelligence,  simple  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic 
were  not  utter  mysteries  to  the  less  favoured  many?  But  even 
this  qu<'stion  must  be  considered  in  a  calm  and  inquiring 
Hi/irit.  The  secret  no  doubt  has  yet  to  be  discovered  how  to 
(lifiuse  justly  the  due  care  over  the  different  parts  of  a  school; 
not  to  give  a  larger  share  to  those  who  c.igcrly  grasp  after 
that  share;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  force,  of  course  by  moral 
compulsion,  their  proper  jmrtionon  those  who  have  no  appetite 
or  dr.-ir(;  for  it ;  to  urge  lor  ward  the  slow  and  lagging,  and  at 
ilir  KiuH*  time  not  to  l)ridle  too  closely  or  curb  the  gallant  and 
jy,.|.-frr)ing.  This  can  clearly  be  no  case  for  law  or  regulation: 
to  break  up  the  heavy  clod,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
naiiH!  measure,  to  keep  stirring  the  light  garden  soil,  which 
lireukH  out  sp<mtaneously  into  vegetation  ;  not  to  take  undue 
pride,  in  that  which  is  a  gourcc  of  honest  pride,  the  progress 
of  !li<^  bright  and  promising;  and  not  to  lose  temper,  not  to  be 
diHCoiinig^'d,  to  the  neglect  of  the  obstinately  stupid, — this,  I 

p,.,.l,rMj|,  can  be  compassed  only  by  the  most  rigid  sense  of 
liilv  iu  ^'"'  master,  by  the  most  careful,  yet  not  too  suspiciously 
*nir!tMiM,  wjitchfulness  of  the  inspector.  Let  me  venture  here 
*  hint'  (hat.  the  somewhat  ostentatious  exhibitions  of  our 
\|  ^^^|j^^  howc?viT  enc<mraging  to  the  master,  perhaps  absolutely 
'*%»*j«n«Vv   to  keej)  up  public  interest — after  all  the  best  and 
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ability,  so  to  speak,  depends  on  its  bodily  stat^.    So,  when  tie^e 
infants  pass  to  the  school,  this  essential  principle  niti^t  nut  b< 
forgotten,     I  must  say,  that  I  think  among  the  firsts  if  not  xh 
firet,  duties  of  national  education^  is  to  preserve  il\e  healUi  d 
the  children ;  oa  tliat  health,  if  we  merely  look  to  the  capacitj 
of  usefully  receiving  education^  almost  everything,  in  a  geueis! 
aense^  depends.     A  srlckly  child  may  be  very  intelligent,  o?er 
intelligent;  but  in  general,  quickness  of  intelligence  wiU  be 
much  aflFected  by  animal  spirits,  and  animal  spii-it^  by  bealtli* 
ftilness.     Certainly,  too,  the  coarse,  hard  boy  may   be  robaitt 
and  at  the  same  time  dull   and  slow ;    yet  even  his  meatil 
faculties  will   be  rather  kept  back  than  sharpened   by  thtf 
which  exhausts  and  wears  out  the  attention.      In   the  mtm 
lively,  too  close  confinement,  too  long  and  continuous  attca* 
tion,  are  seriously  prejudicial  both  to  body  and  nitiul— totke 
body  first,  and  through  the  body  to  the  mind,     Playgroundi 
and  play  arc  to  my  mind  as  necessary  a^  school  bnildinge  and 
school  lessons.      School-hours  and  play-houre  mu^t  be  inter* 
mingled  with  jealous  care  and  liberal  consideration.      And  let 
me  inquire  whether,  generally,  our  hours  of  attendaQce  in  tha 
schools  are  not  too  long,  too  continuous.     I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  your  thoughts  will  be  directed  to  this  euhject  hj 
one  who  speaks  with  authority  on  everything  which  affects  1M 
health  of  the  community,     I  hesitate  in  adverting  to  another 
subject,  but  it  becomes  me  to  be  altogether  frank  and  fearleeiL 
Is  not  our  Sunday  instruction  frequently  too  laborious,  for 
children  too  long?     This  instruction  is  partly  in  the  school, 
partly — I  speak,  of  course,  of  Church  schools,  though  I  am  ia- 
clined  to  think  that  what  I  say  will  bear  a  wider  application — 
in  the  church.     Are  not  the  ordinary  services  of  our  Churdi 
too  great  a  strain,  I  will  not  say  on  the  attention,  for  attention, 
I  confess,  in  the  mass  of  children,  seems  to  be  utterly  hope- 
less ?  And  is  not  a  habit  of  inattention  in  the   church  €om&' 
what  dangerous?     Is  the  love  of  church-going  (I  acknowledge 
the  power  of  habit)  implanted  in  the  young  mind  by  that  to 
which  it  cannot  look  back  without  a  reminiscence  of  it^   con- 
finement, ite  weai^inesa?     The  original  Sunday-schools,  whea 
they  were  the  only  schools^  were  invaluable.     But  is  It  too 
much  tQ  hope  that  enough  of  the  week-day  should  be  de%*oted 
to  education,  so  as  to  leave  on  the  Sunday,  I  say  not  more 
freedom,  but  less  engrossing  and  wearying  confinement?     So 
many  hours  of  schooJ,  eo  many  hours  of  Divine  Service*  is  not 
this   more    than    can   be    wisely   exacted  fjrom  boyhood    and 
girlhood  in   their  fresh,  lively  activity  ?    I  doubt  the  religioua 
advantage  of  this ;    I  doubt  ita  tendency  to  promote  the  ob- 
servance of  the  day  of  rest. 
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To  revert  to  the  other  more  important,  more  divine  part  of 
that  being  which  education  takes  under  its  charge,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  even  the  lower  education  may  be  eo  conducted  as 
not  only  to  impart  the  simplest  elements^ — the  use  of  the  tools, 
I  as  it  wera^  of  intellectual  life^  reading,  writing,  cyphering, 
r  (let  the  system  which  does  not  provide  these  for  tiie  very 
^fc^oungest  child  be  at  once  proscribea  and  discarded,)  as  not  only 
^^^o  store  the  memor}^  w^itli  a  few  conventional  phrases  and  plain 
^Kfacts,  but  to  awaken  and  inform  the  reasoning  powers,  to 
^tonch  and  quicken  the  heart  Of  course^  the  useful  must  ever 
be  the  primary  and  indispensable  characteristic  of  the  lower 
education*  If  it  goes  beyond  the  first  rudiments  of  teaching, 
it  ought  to  have  a  bearing,  of  course  upon  the  moral  being, 
but  also  on  the  condition  of  future  life,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  as  different  illustrations,  almost  a  different  language,  may 
be  profitably  used,  so  there  may  be  difference  in  what  is  taught; 
for  instance,  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts*  Let 
the  facts  which  we  endeavour  to  rivet  on  the  memory  be,  if 
possible,  applicable  to  the  future  employment.  There  are  two 
ways  even  of  teaching  the  useful :  one  dry  and  mechanical,  the 
otlier  active  and  exciting.  Whether  we  have  advanced  as  far 
as  we  wisely  may,  in  blending  the  useful  with  the  ordinary 
education,  may  well  occupy  the  thoughts  of  reflective  and 
practical  men*  In  the  lower  female  education  Uiis  is  especially 
worthy  of  consideration*  It  has  occupied  the  strong  as  well 
I  m  benevolent  mind  of  a  lady  whose  great  wealth  is  her  least 
I  distinction  in  comparij^on  with  her  wi^e  nmnificencCp  Every 
practical  contributor  to  this  blending  and  interpenetrating  the 
whole  system  of  instruction  with  the  necessities  of  the  social 
being,  of  making  the  early  knowledge  of  the  child  bear  pro- 
spectively on  the  postfible  contingencies  of  her  life,  is  of  ines- 
timable value.  I  deny  not  tliat  many  processes  of  teacliing  may 
in  themselves  perhaps  appear  to  tend  little  to  future  usefiilnesg, 
yet  may  be  of  great  importance  as  exercises  for  the  faculties- 
But  1  am  at  a  loss  to  see  why  the  two  may  not  be  combined- 
The  memory  may  he  as  well  stored  with  facts,  likely  to  be 
producible  on  future  occasions,  as  well  as  those  of  which  we 
cannot  anticipate  the  application*  It  is  said,  especially  of  the 
schoolmasters,  and  even  of  the  pupil-teachers,  that  though 
they  may  be  examined  on  many  abstruse  subjects,  intricate 
geographical  questions,  historical  points  little  likely  to  be 
wanted,  grammatical  subtleties,  yet  their  capacities  are  tested 
by  such  questions.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  have  sometimes 
heard  such  eiumiinations  with  amazement;  I  have  come  away 
with  the  impression  that  if  such  knowledge  is  not  for  them 
absolutely  useless,  it  may  have  the  bad  effect  of  making  the 
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masters  attach  too  much  importance  to  such  idle  knowledge. 
One  of  tlie  great  dangers  of  masters,  as  of  pupila^  ia  uie 
desire  to  shine. 

It  is  not  one  faculty  alone,  but  all  the  faculties,  which 
require  their  due  share  of  culture.  It  is  not  the  office  of 
education  to  people  the  memory  with  facts,  still  less  with 
words,  not  only  with  historical  or  scientific  facts,  YOu  have 
to  people  the  mind  with  noble  and  pure  thoughts;  if  possible, 
the  heart  with  kind  and  benignant  and  unselfish  emotioiu. 
This  may  appear  the  exclusive  function,  the  privilege  and 
prerogative  of  the  higher  education.  It  may  seem  to  demand 
that  wider  range  of  study,  that  use  of  more  various  modes  of 
culture,  of  the  richer  variety  of  books,  of  a  more  fully  accom- 
plished, more  hij^hly-cndowed,  more  completely  panoplied  mind, 
if  I  may  so  say,  in  the  teacher ;  more  continuous  opportunitiee, 
more  free  and  generous  rivalry,  loftier  aspirations,  than  can  be 
found  in  those  who,  after  all,  may  have  been  destined  for  life  to 
be  liewers  of  wood  and  draw^ers  of  water.  It  may  seem  a 
luxury  of  education  to  be  indulged  in  by  few.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  think  that  this  is  a  narrow  view  of  the  problem. 
All  children  have  imagination,  all  have  good  or  evil  passions, 
all  have  emotions,  affections,  not  less  lively  because  natural 
and  simple,  as  well  as  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge,  of 
registering  facts  and  words.  They  have  all  these  improvable 
in  a  high  degree.  They  have  reasoning  powers  to  be  evoked 
and  schoolecl  with  skill,  temper,  and  judgment.  It  is  the 
whole  child  which  is  to  be  taken  under  discipline.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  good  teacher,  or  a  good  system  of  instruction,  wiU 
neglect,  will  not  strive  to  improve,  even  in  the  lowliest,  every 
faculty  with  which  he  is  gifted  by  God,  assuredly  for  some 
puq)ose. 

I  trust  that  I  may  speak,  at  my  age  and  in  my  position^ 
without  offence.  But,  while  almost  all  are  agreed  that 
religion  should  be  an  essential  part,  the  groundwork  of  educflr 
tion  in  a  Christian  countrj",  I  nave  long  had  doubts  whether 
wc  are  quite  right  in  our  common  mode  of  teaching  religion. 
I  confess  that  I  have  often  looked  on  a  successful,  1  may  say 
a  brilliant  examination  of  a  great  school ;  I  have  been  strucK 
with  the  quickness  and  intelligence  of  the  children ;  nothing, 
as  far  as  it  went,  could  surpass  the  readiness  with  which  they 
have  answered  the  most  difficult  questions.  But  still,  I  have 
said  within  myself,  are  these  children  who  are  so  ready  with 
the  dubious  dates  and  successions  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  so  quick  with  their  Scripture  proofs,  learned  by  rote 
with  so  much  care,  and  repeated  so  glibly,  (I  cannot  disguise 
from  myself  in  the  ardour  of  competition  often  flippantly,)  in 
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the  thouglita  and  feelings,  tlian  tt>  hear  them  blundered 
through,  without  in  tonation^  without  any  apparent  consciousneei  | 
of  their  meaning,  by  boy  after  boy ;  the  whole  class  watcbisg 
witli  eager  emulationj  not  for  the  sense  and  solemn  signifi cation 
of  the  words,  hut  to  catch  the  reader  in  \  mistake  and  take 
his  place.  Teach  religion,  I  say,  by  all  means ;  but  teach  it 
religiously,  not  in  the  same  light  and  easy  manner  in  wHch 
you  teach  the  commonest  household  things. 

1  have  no  doubt  tbat  much  which  I  have  ventured  to  say  is,  i 
especially  to  many  of  my  hearers,  neither  new  nor  original-  It 
is  Impossible  (to  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  country)  that 
throughout  the  kiugdom,  I  should  rather  say  the  three  king- 
doms^ so  many  highly-gifted  industrious  men  shall  have  been 
labouring^  not  merely  in  the  high  places  of  the  land,  but  in  tin 
most  remote  and  secluded  villages,  and  should  not  have  struck 
out,  through  practice  and  experieuce,  all  thetic  principles  whiel 
the  less  busily  employed  may  have  speculated  on  iu  the  study. 
Take  the  returns,  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  (I  admit  to  the 
utmost  the  startling,  the  almost  discouraging  judgments  formd 
by  some  of  them)  to  the  strict  letter,  yet  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  education  of  the  country  is,  and  has  been,  making 
most  hopeful  progress.  We  are  prci)ared  to  hear  from  cm 
foreign  friends  what  results  tbey  can  communicate,  whether 
they  be  such  as  flatter  our  pride  or  put  us  to  shame  ;  to  be«r 
them  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  to  compare  their  work 
with  our  own  in  the  spirit  of  no  ungenerous  or  unjust  rivalry* 
Bearing  in  mind,  a$  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  education 
must  be  national,-— that  the  German,  the  Frenchman,  tlie  ItaJijuiy 
the  Americau,  must  educate  their  children  to  be  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  Americans, — so  must  we  train  ours  to  be 
Englishmen.  Still,  there  are  some  great  eternal  prixicijika 
which  we  may  communicate  among  us  to  our  mutual  advantage* 
Let  us  bring  on  this,  as  ouall  other  branches  of  Social  Science^ 
each  our  sjiecial  portion  of  knowledge  into  tlie  common  stocL 
If  we  are  Germans,  French,  ItaUans,  Englishmen,  we  are  still 
men ;  children  have  perhaps  more  in  common  than  grown  men, 
and  if  there  be  any  point  m  which  there  may  be  general  col- 
lab  oration,  it  is  surely  this. 

It  is  my  only  remaining  task,  assuredly  my  most  fit  and 
profitable  and  agreeable  task,  to  invite  the  many  friends  of 
education  who  surround  me,  to  brin^  before  the  Society  their 
valuable  thoughts  and  suggestions.  What  1  have  said  1  have 
aaid  to  provoke  rather  than  preclude  discussion.  I  am 
eager  to  lay  down  the  office  of  speaker  to  become  a  hearer. 
Though  I  may  retain  my  eminence  in  this  chair,  I  shall  be 
prouaTto  be  thought  an  attentive  disciple,  and,  in  an  inverse 
way,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  who  are  seated  at  mine* 
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prescribed  and  applied,  or  even  to  the  question  how  far  thett 
supposed  simple  epecifica  were  efficacious*  Punidluneiit,  ii 
otSer  words  J  is  new  as  a  subject  of  epcculatiou  and  &cieiit]& 
inquirj ;  and  its  useful  investigation  and  discussion.  haTe  beei 
largely  promoted  by  this  Aftsociation:  and  with  most  ea- 
couraging  fiucceea*  For  we  have  come  thereby  to  a  Teiy 
general  agreement  as  to  the  principles  and  main  element 
of  the  question — though,  on  certain  matterfi  of  detail  aai! 
abstract  points,  there  remain  wide  divergencies  of  opium' 
"VTHietlier  the  deterring  of  others  by  exam  pi  ej  or  the  rcformi^ 
tion  of  the  offender  mmselfj  be  the  primary  duty  of  societj 
and  object  of  punishment, — or  whether  it  be  the  emplmtK 
protest  made  against  wrong-doing  and  wrong-doers  by  tk 
infliction  of  punishraent^ — ^may  still  be  debated  among  m 
But  though  these  topics  have  a  speculative  intereat  for  tk 
metaphysician  and  scientific  jurii&tj  and  promiie  to  be  fniit- 
ful  of  discussion  for  years  to  conie^  yet  happily  their  dete^ 
mination  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  the  adoption  <if 
practical  remedies  for  crying  evUs,  Re  as  oners  and  moraUsti 
may  dispute,  yet  pliilanthropist^  need  not  delay  to   act, 

the    problems   insoluble   by   argument  may   be    settled     

clusively  by  practice*  It  may  he  (I  rather  incline  to  tlut 
opinion)  that  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  individtiil 
except  in  his  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  society — that  mnj 
interference  wltli  him  on  other  than  public  grounds  is  objeetiun- 
able,  and  that  tins  doctrine  is  appHcable  both  to  those  wifl 
obey  and  to  those  who  infringe  the  laws.  Hence  in  dealing 
with  offenders,  we  are  to  proceed  entirely  on  the  aasumptioE 
that  our  treatment  of  them  ie  to  be  of  a  nature  determined  excb* 
eively  on  public,  and  not  at  all  on  personal  considerations  ;  tt^t 
no  result  is  to  be  aimed  at  which  will  terminate  in  themselves* 
The^wa/  object  in  our  systems  of  penal  diecipline,  as  in  all  our 
other  social  arrangements,  is  the  good  of  tlie  community, — ^i^ 
deliverance  from  some  evil  or  inconvenience,  or  its  attainment  of 
some  substantive  good.  In  the  case  of  our  criminals,  the  end 
sought  in  our  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  whatever  it  he,  is  the 
repression  of  crime,— the  diminishing  the  number  both  of  oifenca 
and  offenders*  This  is  the  matter  in  which  the  State  lias  i 
direct  interest,  and  which  the  State  may  strive  at  securii^» 
What  is  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  that  purpose  then 
becomes  the  eubject  of  inquiry*  What  apparatus*  or  agency, 
or  machinery,  is  most  likely  to  thin  the  ranks  and  lessen  tbfi 
activity  of  the  criminal  classes?  That  point  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  any  consideration  of  what  is  good  for  them  for 
their  own  sakes,  but  of  what  is  good  for  the  society  of  whicfc 
they  are  the  peBt#.     To  do  them  good  is  not  the  final  aim^  but 
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to  benefit  the  public*     To  gecure  for  those  who  have  broken 
the  law  and  become  subject  to  penalties  eome  personal  ad  van- 
tagCj  is  not,  I  tliinJc,  a  legitimate  object  of  public  law,  though 
of  private  Christian  benevolence  it  may  be  a  plain  obligation. 
But  then,  admitting  to  the  full  the  validity  of  this  disjlinction, 
suppose  that  in  practice  it  should  turn  out  to  Ije  immaterial. 
Suppose  it  Bhould  appear  that  on  public  grounds  alone  such  a 
discipline  may  be  justified  as  shall  have  for  it«   immediate 
result  the  improvement  of  the  offender,  and  for  its  remote  and 
nltimate  res^ult  the  advantage  of  the  community*     I  am  not, 
surely,  to  sacrifice  the  latter  object,  simply   because,  in  the 
course  of  attaining  it,  I  confer  a  boon  on  the  sulyeet  of  any 
punitive   discipline.     This  would  be  madness.     It  %vould   be 
notliin^   less  than  an  abandonment  of  the  eoeial  amelioration 
which  IS  our  ultimate  aim  for  the  sake  of  a  pure  viBdictivenees, 
and  in  oiJer  to  deprive  a  convict  of  some  moral  advantage  to 
exclude  the  community  from  the  realization  of  its  cherished 
hopes,     For  it  may  be  the   most   effective — indeed,  the  only 
effective — mode  of  protecting  society,  to  reclaim  and  restore 
the   offender.     Then,  surely,    we    are    not    to  sacrifice    aU, 
le»t   we  should  incidentally    benefit  the   few.     On  the  con- 
trary, if  by  conferring  such  a  partial  benefit,  I  can  secure  a 
univereal  good,  I   shall    readily   pursue    a   coui^se  where  the 
means  and  the  end  are  alike  desirable.     What  mere  terror 
and  nicrciless  aeverity  could  do,  has  been  tried  iu  all  countries 
— in  all  ages ;  nor  has  the  experiment  been  attended,  in  any 
case^  by  encouraging  results     Even  capital  punishment  haa 
been  found  notoriously  inadequate  as  a  means  of  repressing 
crime,  and   ha^  been  for  large   classes   of  offences  recently 
abandoned  with  advantage,     do,  with  secondary  punislmieuts, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  harshest  and  most  degrading  have 
not  been  the  moat  effective.     Where  their  operation  haa  lieen 
limited  to  a  term  of  yearg,  or  of  months,  it  has  happened,  in 
innumerable  instances,  that  tlie  subjects  of  them  nave  he«n 
thrown    back    upon    society,    harder,   more   reprobate,    more 
determined  on  evil  than  before.      Hence  the  discipline  has 
not  only  damaged  the  unhappy  subjects  of  it,  but  has  put 
into  greater  peril  the  very  social  interests  whose  security  was 
our  professed  object.     The  evil  whose  excesses  you  have  been 
scourging  grows   more  virulent   under  your  haodj  and  the 
expedients  devised  for  tlie    pur}Jose    of  relieving  society  of 
the    depredations    of    the    criminal,    without   aiming    at   his 
amendment,  fail,  on  that  very  account,  to  accomplish  their 
object.     And  this  is  exactly  what  our  old  systems  did,  as  lias 
been  shown  with  a  fulness  of  illustration  and  a  force  of  argu- 
ment at  former  meetings  of  our  Association,  which    leaver 
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nothing  to  be  anpplied  on  that  head.  And  the  failure  wt 
attended  all  exploded  eystems  of  penal  discipline  has  not* 
been  abundantly  pi'oved^  but  is  naw  frankly  admitted; 
the  happy  change  which  has  taken  |>lace  in  our  tremtm^  i 
all  criminals,  but  especially  of  juvenile  offenders,  is  the  j 
of  the  general  conviction  that  such  a  change  was  of  [ 
importance^  nay,  even  of  prcssine  necessity.  Even  if  ibl 
amendment  of  the  criminal  himself,  for  his  own  sakt^  wml 
beyond  the  range  of  State  obligation  in  relation  to  him.  jtl 
his  amendment  for  the  sake  of  the  society  which  had  besl 
wronged  by  his  crimes ^  and  which  was  still  in  peril  from  hi 
probable  repetition  of  them,  would  demand  his  cure.  If ; 
cannot  cut  off  the  diseased  member  of  the  body  politic* iil 
being  healed  becomes  the  obvious  and  only  (as  it  m  jdii%| 
the  best)  result  to  be  aimed  at.  I 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  modern  modeil 
dealing  with  convicted  persons  in  a  manner  intended 
adapted  to  restore  them  to  moral  health,  that  it  is  foiUMUl 
on  a  spurious  philanthropy  and  sickly  sent!  mental  ism ;  tkl 
it  betokens  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  tlie  Ijuilt  wiiil 
attaches  to  crime^  and  displays  more  sympathy  with  lb  I 
offender  than  hatred  of  the  offence  j  that  t fie  power  of  rebubl 
is  thereby  weakened,  while  the  softer  emotions  are  quickeslll 
into  morbid  action,  and  gratified  at  the  expense  of  other  fltl 
more  manly  virtues.  It  is  said  that  the  primary  duty  of  tkj 
judge  is  to  vindicate  the  broken  law  by  the  inflicdoa  i\ 
penalties,  and  thiit  this  should  be  done  in  a  form  and  raaiMrl 
to  mark  most  forcibly  the  detestation  which  society  fau  rfl 
the  crime,  and  its  resolution  to  punish  ;  that  the  transgreaif  I 
ehould  be  stigmatized  as  well  as  chastened,  and  visited  ind| 
reprobation  as  well  as  punishment;  that  it  m  altogetliffll 
mistake  to  make  any  effort  to  restore  the  convict  agaui  Hi 
Bociety  as  reclaimed,  and  fit  to  resume  his  place  among  All 
unconvicted;  thatj  on  the  contrary^  he  should  carry  a  brands 
him  ineffaceable,  so  that  in  his  person  and  condition  to 
close  of  Ills  life,  there  should  be  plain  and  palpable  eride 
of  the  hatred  and  indignation  due  to  his  crimes.  Nav,  tl3it| 
it  were  better  finally  to  expel  the  offender,  even,  if  nec€aMiTt| 
by  hurrying  him  out  of  existence,  rather  than  by  the  raeti 
of  healing,  and  by  the  discipline  even  of  an  expei' 
benevolence,  to  endeavour  to  win  him  hack  to  virtue  i 
society.  Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  ia  in  tliis  ho 
criticism  of  our  modem  procedure  in  relation  to  coni 
persons,  some  element  of  truth;  yet  it  is  plain  that  all  iuA"! 
objections  fall  to  the  ground,  or  become  nugatory^  if  tltf 
course  complained  of  can  be  justified  on  reasons  quite  indc- 
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pendent  of  any  considerations  of  mere  benevolence.  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  aelf-intereBt,  the  protection  anti  welfare  of  the 
community — our  own  safety  and  Becurity—nlemand  for  the 
culprit  a  discipline  jnat  snch  as  that  wluuh  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy and  compassion  might  have  suggested^  so  that  the 
lowest  motives  concur  in  demanding  what  the  liighest  would 
have  prescribed;  then  all  objectiona  to  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course  on  the  ground  that  it  puts  the  well-being  of 
the  offender  before  the  well-being  of  the  community,  and 
inakea  kindness  to  him  injustice  to  the  State,  are  seen  to  be 
fntile.  If  a  corrective  discipline  13  not  only  better  for  the 
prieoner^  but  better  also  for  the  public, — if  his  being  healed 
m  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  society  as  well  as  of  vital 
importance  to  himself,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  Christian 
philanthropy  and  true  patriotism  ai'e  both  alike  consulted  in 
efforts  to  reclaim  the  cnlpritj  and  both  alike  rewarded  should 
those  efforts  be  successful.  If  this  point  be  established,  I  no 
longer  put  my  hand  tt>  the  work  of  reformation  with  hesitation 
ana  trembling,  fearing  lest  I  should  weaken  the  defences  of 
society  or  the  sanctions  of  law  by  showing  kindneas  to  the 
criminal;  but  I  set  about  it  with  confidence  and  couragej 
assured  that  what  Christian  precepts  and  manly  sympathies 
and  social  interests  alike  dictate  may  be  done  without  appre- 
hen  SI  on  that  any  sound  principle  w^ili  be  infringed,  or  any 
valuable  object  imperilled,  by  the  course  I  adopt.  It  becomes, 
then,  a  question  of  tact  to  be  determined  by  evidence,  a 
practical  experiment  whose  result  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
experience,  whetlier  a  reformatory  process  is  advantageous  to 
the  public;  whether  punishment  should  be  a  discipline  with  a 
■v^ew  to  amendment — or  vindictive  simply;  whether  we  nmy 
not  shed  balm  instead  of  venom  on  the  edge  of  the  sword  of 
Justice,  so  that  while  it  wounds  it  shall  heal,  and  its  severest 
inflictions  minister  good  to  the  sufferer,  and  through  him  to  aU, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  statistics  are  as  yet  so  im- 
perfect in  this,  the  Judicial,  as  in  so  many  other  departments, 
that  they  do  not  on  this  point  furnish  us  with  that  decisive 
evidence  which,  if  fully  collected  and  accurately  digested,  they 
would  assuredly  afford.  In  the  absence,  however^  of  any 
general  returns,  most  of  yon  will  have  had  access  to  reports 
of  local  institutions,  and  will  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
degree  of  Bnccess  which  has,  in  your  own  neighbourhood  and 
under  your  own  eyes,  attended  philanthropic  efforts  to  reform 
and  reclaim  convicted  persons. 

I  may  safely  appeal  to  all  who  have  any  such  information, 
to  say  whether  or  not  the  system  is  deserving  of  approval  and 
eupport     And  the  more  extensive  and  exact  is  the  acquaint* 
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anct^  of  any  person  with  priaou  and  reformatory  discipHnf, 
the  more  confidently  should  I  be  disposed  to  calculate  on  tiii 
hearty  concurrence  in  justifying  and  maintainiDg  it,  and  hi 
active  aid  in  efforts  still  further  to  improve  its  character  ani 
extend  its  operation. 

I  am  unwilling  to  wearj^  you  with  figures;  but,  aasemhM 
B&  we  are  in  London,  I  may  he  permitted  to  illuBtrate  tbj 
argument  hy  a  brief  reference  to  the  Criminal  Returns  of 
Metropolitan  Police  District,  which  are  prepared   ^^ith 
carCj  and  which  furnish  a  very  valuable  "mass  of  iofonuatioi 
in  relation  to  the  area  from  which  it  is  collected,  and  to  whid 
it  applies.     \VTiat  we  are  in  Bearch  of  is  proof  that  to  rec 
offenders  is  expedient  for  the   public,  and  that  our  mode 
pyetems  are  in  a  good  measure  successful  in  reclaim  lug  the 
Turn  we  then  to  the  years  1856  and  1861,  for  the  purpose c 
comparieon ;  and  see  what  testimony  is  borne  on  these 
by  the  returns  I  have  mentioned.     It  is  obvious  that  if,  as  tlii] 
result  of  our  penal  discipline,  we  bave  produced  a  real  refof^j 
mation  in  the  Bubject^  of  it,  we  shall  have  secured   socie^l 
from  any  further   depredations    so    far   aa  such    persona  lit  I 
concerned.     In  other  words,  a  reformed  man   will   not 
be  a  convicted   man,   whilst  one   not   reformed   will 
speedily  into  crime ,  and  have  a  second  or  subsequent  coni 
against  him;     The  test  of  success  in  reclaiming   lies  here,— 
in  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  coti\icf«J 
more  than  once.     If  those  numbers  are  stationary,  or  are  in- 
creasing, our  reformatory  processes  are  convicted   of   faUure; 
if  they  diminish ^  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  their  being 
successful,  at  all  events  to  some  extent.     Now,  how  etandd  i" 
case  in  tbe  metropolitan  district  ?     Of  persons  taken  up  in  1 
year  1856  there  were  recognized  as  having  been  in   custodj 
twice  for  felony,  769;  in  1861,  only  454.     In  1856,  thc^ 

cognized  as  thrice  in   custody  were   178;    in  1861,   ont 

In  1856  there  were  out  of  the  whole  number  of  i)er9one  app^ 
hended  36  recognized  as  having  been  four  times  in  custody  fl 
in  1861,  only  6^     In  1856,  19  persons  were  knoivn    to  h&ttl 
been  five  times  or  upwards  in  custody  for  felony:    in   1861, 
only  3  such  persons  are  returned.     Nowj  surely  we  are  justified 
in  drawing  some  encouragement  from  these  figures.      Thej 
may  indeed  require  some  correction  on  account  of  an  altem^ 
tion  in  the  tariff  of  allowances  to  witnesses,  which   ha^  W 
the  effect  of  discouraging  their  attendance,  and  which  alte^ 
atson  has  more  particularly  affected  those  by  whose  testimaoj 
prior  convictions  are  ordinarily  proved — namely,  police  eofl- 
stables.     It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,— and  it  has  been  over 
and  over  again  publicly  ceneurea  by  judges  and  grand  juries»J 
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principles  liel<l   eacred  bj  the   latter, — upon   bo    palpable  ulJ 
illustration  of  the  truth,  that  through  the  restoration  of  ^ 
erring  members  of  the  community  there  comee   the  best 
truest  iecority  for  the  community  itself;  bo  that  if  pliilautbrop 
were  not  imperative  on  the  liighcat  principles,   it  would  sti 
be  eitpedicnt  on  the  hvwest  grounda  of  calculatlou, — cheap 
and  more  efficacious  as  a  queetioii  of  poHcCt  as  well  aB  lofl 
and  nobler  as  the  dictate  of  moral  obligation  ? 

What  we  require,  therefore,  is  further  improvement  iji  onrl 
Bchemca  of  discipline,  and  as  a  general  rule  their  success  willj 
depend  far  more  on  the  persons  employed  to  carry  them  ool,! 
than  on  the  precise  regulations  laid  down-  It  is  the  roonll 
influence  of  the  man,  not  the  stringency  of  a  rule,  howe? 
wise,  that  will  do  most  for  the  objects  we  have  in  vie^w.  Fcfi 
the  thorough  efficiency  of  remedial  systems  we  must  lo 
therefore,  under  God's  blessing,  to  men,  firm,  humane,  and 
— full  of  hunian  sympathy — familiar  witli  human  nature  in  ill| 
its  aspects  and  relations— with  an  energy  equal  to  their  bene 
vole  nee,  and  a  sagacity  not  inferior  to  either;  for  such  loes,! 
and  such  alone,  are  fitted  for  the  arduous,  repulsive,  and  i 
cou raging,  but  yet  noble  task  t^j  which  we  would  call  tlienL 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  the  consideration  of  penal  audi 
reformatory  discipline  to  the  preventive  agency,  which  b  rfj 
even  more  importance.     It  is  much  to  heal  those    who 
gmitten  with  distemper;  it  is  more  to  save  those  who 
peril  of  contagion — to  stand  between  the  living  and  the 
and  to  stay  the  plague.     To  restore  the  fallen  Is  a  work  flfj 
mercy  and  a  great  service  to  society;  to  rescue  those  in  iffi-j 
m  in  en  t  danger  of  falling  is  even  more  necessary  and  in^iportaotJ 
And  here  I  am  reminded  of  an  objection  to  all  our   inodena] 
schemes  of  model   prisons  and  reformatory  schools,   which  iij 
undoubtedly  of  considerable  weight.     It  is  said,  you  go  to  i 
this  expense,  and  set  up  all  this  complicated   machinery  d\ 
benevolence,  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  forfeited  all   claimtl 
or,  to  say  the  leasts  have  forfeited   much  of  their   claim  wj 
regard,  by  reason  of  their  crimes;  and  the  result  of  your^ 
judged   interference   is   to^  confer   advantages  on   the    gi  ^ 
which  to  the  innocent  are  denied — to  give  chances  of  adva 
ment  in  life  to  a  convicted  person,  which  the  unconvicted  maj 
ask  in  vain-     You  give  a  bonus  to  crime ;  you  offer  food,  cloth* 
ing,  shelter,  and  many  physical  comforts — education^  indusmil 
training,  and  wholesome  moral  influences — to  the  thief  and  thi 
burglar;    while  the  unhappy  and  destitute  who  stand  on  thft 
brink  of  crime^  but  have  not  yet  fallen,  can  have  no  hope  of 
such  blessings,  unless  they  purchase  them  by  the  conaxoiBsioa 
of  felony.     I  ou,  therefore,  make  the  conviction  of  crime  ft 
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Stepping  etone  to  imi^rovement  and  progreas— and  priceless 
benefits  are  secured  to  the  detected  offender  by  meang  of  his 
offence.  This  reproach  is  just,  if  it  be  founded  in  fact,  but 
happily  it  is  not  so*  If  reclaiming  agency  were  not  accorapa- 
nied  by  (jreventive, — if  ragged  and  industrial  schools,  and  refuges 
and  homes  for  the  dcBtitute,  were  not  found  aide  by  side  with 
our  houses  of  correction  and  our  reformatories ,  we  should  have 
BO  answer  to  the  objection  of  injustice  and  partiality.  But 
our  answer  is  now  obvious  and  conclusive.  We  do  care  for 
the  poor,  the  desolate^  the  destitute,  the  vagrant,  the  aban- 
doned, and  helpless*  M^e  have  provided  for  their  needs. 
Nimiberless  agencies  adapted  to  meet  their  case  arc  in  active 
operation-  No  large  and  populous  town  is  without  them. 
The  metropolis  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  are  full  of 
them.  These  institutions  are  not  less  characteristic  of  the  age 
we  live  in  than  are  those  on  the  results  of  which  we  have 
been  reflecting*  We  do  as  nnich  to  anticipate  and  preclude  a 
lapse  into  crime,  as  we  do  to  prevent  a  relapee.  We  would 
protect  the  tempted  but  unfallcn  at  least  as  anxiously  as  we 
would  seek  to  restore  the  fallen.  And  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  our  efforts  have  not  been  less  successful  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Here  again,  on  the  question 
of  fact,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  returns  from  whence  we 
have  already  drawn  materials  for  our  argument,  M"e  are 
now  dealing  with  the  caae  of  those  who,  not  being  criminal, 
are  in  that  condition  as  regards  age,  association,  and  poverty, 
which  makes  them  peculiarly  liable  to  fall — that  class  of 
society  from  which  the  ranks  of  criminals  are  perpetually 
replenished.  Our  object  is  to  stop  the  supply — to  intercept 
and  rescue  those  who  would  be  recruits  to  tlie  ranks  of  felony 
if  left  to  them^ielves!.  Have  we  in  any  measure  succeeded  in 
that  object?  For  an  answer  we  refer  again  to  the  criminal 
statistics  for  1856  and  186  h  In  the  former  year  there  were 
taken  into  custody  of  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age,  19,587> 
whilst  in  the  latter  year  the  numbers  were  reduced  to  14,289, 
being  a  diminution  of  more  than  25  per  cent.  This  change 
must  be  due  to  some  improvement  among  young  persons  m 
the  lowest  classes  of  society— but  whence  came  that  improve- 
ment but  from  the  agency  of  benevolence  in  the  form  of 
ragged  and  industrial  schools,  shoe-black  brigades,  penny 
banks  J  mothers'  meetingSj  and  all  the  auxiliary  apparatus 
connected  with  them  ?  The  natural— the  inevitable^tendency 
of  matters,  if  left  alone,  was  to  grow  worse  daily,  and  at  a  con- 
stantly accelerating  ratio.  To  stay  the  increase  altogether, 
or  even  to  moderate  the  rate  of  it,  would  have  been  to  do 
good  ser^^ice  to  the  State ;  but  to  effect  so  large  a  reduction. 
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and  in  bo  short  a  time,  is  to  work  a  result  which  it  is  impo§- 
sible  that  the  agents  who  have  wrought  it,  or  the  public  who 
have  reaped  the  benefit  of  it,  can  over-estimate.     I  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Goodman,  the  Clerk  to  the  Justice-room  it 
the  Mansion  House,  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  number  of 
young  persons  under  16  years  of  age  committed  annually  hu 
diminished  two-thirds ;  and  if  we  take  the  numbers  of  those 
taken  into  custody  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25  ^ears,  in 
1856  and   1861,  we   find  they  are  respectively   15^265   and 
13,295, — a  reduction  of  13  per  cent,  upon  those  who  would  of 
course  come  less  under  the  operation  of  the  institutions  whose 
influence  we  arc  considering  than  those  who  are   younger. 
Of  course  I  do  not  attribute  the  whole  result  to  a  single 
class  of  agencies.     It  is  due  to  the  combined  operation  of  alL 
A  social  problem  like  this  is  far  too  difficult  to  be   solved 
with  exact   accuracy,  and  dogmatism   and  bold  assertion  is 
therefore   to  be  sedulously  avoided.      But  surely  it  is  not 
assuming  too  much  to  say  that  of  the  amount  of  work  unde- 
niably done,  the  far  larger  portion  has  been  done   by  the 
machinery  expressly  designed  and  singularly  adapted  to  do  it 
What,  then,  is  the  legitimate  inference  from  the  facts  we 
have  investigated  and  established  in  both  branches  of  our 
inquiry,  but  this,  that  it  is   the   interest  and  duty  of  the 
commonwealth  to  do  all  that  may  be  done  to  save  those  in 
peril  from  falling,  and  to  restore  those  who  have  fallen — ^to 
fence  round  tlic  weak  with  every  available  protection,  to  aim 
them  for  the  conflict  with  temptation,  to  assist  and  encourage 
them  in  waging  it,  to  do  all  we  can  to  secure  that  the  strug;^ 
end   in  victory  and  not  in  defeat?     But  if   through   ^ir 
weakness  and  exposure,  or  our  neglect  of  precaution  and  aid, 
they  haplessly  fall,  then  our  business  is  to  administer  such 
a  discipline  as  shall  restore  and  sustain  them, — as  shall  nve 
them  back  to  the  community,  healed  of  the  vices,  disarmed  of 
the  passions,  which  made  them  offenders ;  nay,  strengthened 
with  new   principles,   trained  by   education  and    sympathy 
to  self-control,   patient  industry,  strenuous  endeavour,   and 
so  restored  to  society,  not  harmless  and  unoffending  merelyj 
but  fitted  for  active  service ;  not  hornets,  and  not   dronesy 
but  bees  in  the  social  hive.     If  our  preventive  and  remedial 
measures  were  both  perfect  in  design  and  operation,   and 
perfect  in  success,  then  our  work  would  be  done.     We  desue, 
though  we  venture  not  to  anticipate  any  such  result ;  but  we 
may  approach  indefinitely  nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  or  we  may 
recede  farther  and  farther  from  it.     We  are   stimulated  to 
continued   and  increasing  effort  by  the  consideration    that 
every  day  adds  to  our  difficulties  and  perils  if  we  slacken  our 
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exertions.  While  we  dmnber  some  are  falling;  while  we 
debate  some  are  lost  Every  hour  increases  the  numbers 
of  the  population;  every  day  increases  the  wealth  which  vice 
puts  in  perils  and  which  the  law  must  protect.  Overwhelming 
considerations  of  aelf-intereet  should  urge  us  in  London  to 
be  above  all  things  diligent  in  both  branches  of  our  work* 
We  are  stimulated  by  the  perils  which  follow  on  neglect ; 
we  are  encouraged  and  rewarded  by  the  success  which  has 
followed  upon  honest  endeavour.  We  may  reasonably  com- 
pare the  actual  state  of  things  with  that  which  it  probably 
would  have  been  without  our  many  and  multiform  agencies 
of  benevolence;  and  costly  as  our  philanthropy  may  bej 
it  will  be  seen  that,  regai-ded  iu  this  aspect,  the  outlay  has 
been  frugal  and  discreet,  when  we  come  to  calculate  the 
value  of  tXe  results^  estimating  them  only  at  the  lowest  money 
computation. 

Allusion  has  been  made  incidentally  to  judicial  statistics, 
and  the  subject  is  so  important  as  to  deserve  a  more  direct 
reference.  The  International  Statistical  Congress,  held  in 
London  in  1860,  was  inaugurated  by  an  address  of  great  value 
from  that  illustrious  Prince  who  would  have  been  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  Association  for  this  year  had  not  his  untimely 
death  placed  the  nation  in  mourning,  and  deprived  philanthropy 
and  social  science  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  earnest 
of  their  advocates.  The  Prince  Consort,  alluding  to  social 
phenomenaj  affirmed  that  their  governing  laws  could  only  be 
Approached  by  the  accumulation  and  reduction  of  statistical 
facts ;  and  our  venerable  President,  Lord  Brougham^  in  pre* 
sentiug  to  the  General  Meeting  at  the  close  of  the  Congress, 
the  report  from  the  Department  of  Judicial  Statistics^  stated 
in  forcible  terms  the  necessity  of  such  returns,  in  order  to 

tenable  us  to  ascertain  what  was  tlie  real  effect  of  any  law  or 
system  in  operation  among  us.  In  truth,  we  desire  to  know 
the  facts  J  but  in  relation  to  such  a  subject  as  that  to  the  con- 
Bideration  of  which  this  section  is  devoted,  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  implies  a  mass  of  figures,  collected  from  all  quarters,  and 
digested  for  a  definite  object.  What  is  local  or  special  is 
valueless  for  our  purpose.  We  desire  to  have  what  is  general ; 
or  returns  80  numerous,  so  diversified,  gathered  from  so  wide  a 
field,  and  amid  circumstantial  variations  of  sufficient  moment 
to  give  significance  to  the  results :  and  such  returns  alone  will 
Justify  an  inference  of  practical  value.  We  want  to  strike  an 
average,— to  have  scope  enough  and  variety  enough  in  the 
range  and  character  of  the  returns  made^  to  be  able  to  elimi- 
nate all  that  is  of  a  local,  limited,  accidental^  or  advendtioua 
character;  so  that  our  conclusion  on  the  substantial  matter  may 
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be  sound  and  eafe — that  we  may  be  able  to  feel  tliat  it 
not  on  any  partial,  ca^ual^  or  immaterial  incidents  of  the  [ 
nomena,  but   on  the  phenomena  themselves,  apart  from  ?ui 
temporary  or  superficial  variations.     For  example^  we  da 
to   Know  whether  the  angry  aaperity  of  our  old   systemi  ^ 
pnnishment,  oi*  the  tranqnil  but  benign  pressure   of  the  ne 
13  the  more  successful  in  diminishing  crime.      Obviously  it  i 
essential,  before  our  curiosity  can  be  gratified  on  the  poii 
that  our  facts  should  be  collected  from  the  widest  geographic 
range  J  with  the  most  varied  local  incidents,  the  most  dif 
conditions  and  circumstances ;  so  that  every  phase  of  the  [ 
nomena  should  be  included  in  our  returns,  and  that  aJl  tint  I 
special  in  them  should  be   neutralized  and  corrected,  \ 
result  come  out  not  vitiated  by  any  single  circuniatance 
the  statist  has  not  duly  allowed  for.     But  the  mater 
such  a  generalization  arc  judicial  Btatiatics,     A  reformat 
one  place  may  signally  succeed ;  in  another,  as  sign  ally  M^ 
and  the  success  of  the  one,  and  the  failure  of  the  other,  ] 
as  it  is,  may  be  of  little  or  no  argumentative  value  :   fori 
triumph  and  defeat  may  be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  local  i 
special    circumstances,   and  to  justify   therefore    no   gene 
conclusion* 

lu  proportion  as  our  facts  are  collected  from  single  loci 
or  narrow  districts,  and  cover  only  a  brief  period  of  tini€^^ 
are  liable  to  generali:^e  unsafely  aud  insecurely  ;  for  the  pla 
or  the  time,  or  the  special  conditions  of  the  experiment,  nu 
have  determined  the  character  of  the  result  j  bo  that  if  wt 
inferred  generally,  and  acted  upon  the  inlerence,  our  practkt 
would  be  founded  on  conclusions  really  empirical,  thougk  k 
form  scientific.  We  should  fancy  we  were  philosophicJ  lai 
inductive,  when  In  fact  we  were  only  hasty  and  dogmatmi^ 
Nor  is  there  any  correction  for  such  an  evU,  but  general  < 
nniversal  returns.  As  crime  is  occasionally  local  and  epideoiiflti 
so  sometimes  (paradoxical  as  it  may  sound)  may  reformatiil 
be*  Kesults  may  be  secured  in  one  place,  by  one  ag^iefv 
over  one  set  of  persons,  which  cannot  be  paralleled,  or  ii 
any  way  approached,  by  another  agency  in  anotlier  plaoi 
operating  on  a  different  class  of  persons^  or  even  upon  pei^oii 
apparently  of  the  same  class.  For  ascertaining  the  general  m 
average  results  of  a  reformatory  system,  therefore,  it  is  plam 
that  returns  from  any  two  localities  would  be  valueless^Htf 
indeed  deceptive — unless  combined  with  an  immense  maaB  of 
like  facts  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  country.  For  Oil 
purpose  we  want  to  tnow  what  a  remedial  agency  can  aocum- 
plish  for  US  on  the  whole  :  and  to  this  end,  we  must  be 
mibrmed  what  it  is  doing  in  the  Hop  country ;  what  it  is  il™^ 
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the  Potteries;  what  in  the  mij^hty  manufacturing  towns; 
rhat  in  rural  villages  ;  what  in  the  ports  ;  what  in  the  moun- 

inB*     We  must  learn  its  reeulte — not  in  selected  places^  amid 

3ecial  conditiona,  but  oyer  wide  surfaces  amid  the  most  varied 
Bircumstances,  The  essential  inherent  jxjwer  of  our  philan- 
"thropic  machinery  then  comes  outj  when  it  is  seen  in  conflict 
witli  the  special  ditficulties  of  the  agricultural^  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  mining  populations  of  the  empire*  The 
result  of  its  amicable  struggle  with  all,  is  the  result  which 
alone  is  of  value  to  ua;  and  this  can  be  known  only  as  the  facts 
are  gathered  for  us  from  all  these  fields^ — ^coUated,  digested, 
and  compared.  We  ought  not  then  to  be  left  dependent  upon 
the  report  of  a  town  institution  here,  and  a  county  institution* 
there,— upon  returns  from  a  port  in  Kent,  and  from  a  manu- 
facturing town  in  Lancashire ;  but  we  should  haTe  them  all, 
in  combination  with  the  like  facts  from  all  other  localities,  and 
then  we  could  both  inform  ourselves  and  satisfy  the  public  aa 
to  whether  the  work  of  reformation  was  being  done  skilfully 
and  eflectiveiy^  or  whether  the  operations  were  abortive^  and 
the  system  a  mistake  or  a  sham.  And  I  know  of  no  other 
way  of  accomplishing  the  object,  than  by  the  agency  of 
the  Government,  which  ia  alone  competent  to  the  task  of 
collecting,  collating,  and  digesting  such  returns.  But  upon 
the  principles  thus  laid  down,  it  is  plain  that  t!ie  cer- 
tainty and  safety  of  our  general  conclusions  would  he 
increased,  were  the  great  countries  of  the  Continent  to 
furnish  us  with  their  experience  of  the  results  of  their  penal 
and  reformatory  systems.  Some  of  those  countries  have 
done  much  in  the  way  of  successful  experiment  upon  thia 
ground,  and  doubtless  far  more  haa  been  done  than  we  are 
acquaintofl  with,  because  there  is  no  machinery  for  collecting 
and  circulating  information  on  the  subject* 

I  concur  heartily,  therefore,  in  the  resolution  come  to  in 
the  Judicial  Department  of  the  International  Statistical 
Congress — **  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  appoint  a  commission  to  examine  and  collate 
the  different  systems  for  collecting  judicial  statistics  which 
prevail  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  and  to  report  upon 
the  following  matters;  viz.:—!.  What  is  the  best  method 
of  recording  judicial  proceedings  with  the  view  of  supplying 
statistical  information  on  legal  subjects  ? — 2*  What  is  the 
best  method  of  tabulating  such  information? — 3,  What 
additional  staff  of  officers,  if  any,  will  it  be  necessary  to  ap- 
point in  order  to  ensure  the  preparation  of  comprehensive, 
ecientifiCi  and  accurate  returns?''*  And  Lord  Brougham's 
comment  on  bringing  up  the  report  we  shall  all  agree  in. 
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He  says,  "  Now  this  I  call  the  most  important  recommendatioii 
of  the  section.  We  are  not  dilettanti  or  amateur  atataBticiaiiE; 
we  look  to  positive  and  immediate  practice;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  effectual,  and  more  necessarily  effectual^  to  the 
attainment  of  our  object,  than  the  appointment  of  such  a 
commission  as  tliis."  I  think  we  must  aU  regret  that  no 
information  has  yet  reached  us  that  the  Grovermnent  have 
been  induced  to  act  u{)on  this  suggestion.  Meanwhile  we  art 
favoured  at  this  session  of  our  Association  with  the  presence 
and  aid  of  a  large  number  of  our  continental  fellow-lkbouren 
in  this  and  all  the  other  departments  of  philanthropy,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  somethmg  by  mutually  conmiunicatinc 
experience,  and  interchanging  our  ideas,  and  eliciting  azid 
comparing  our  various  views  on  practical  questions.  Much 
good  may  come  of  such  intercourse,  and  we  are  thankfiil 
to  those  who  have  travelled  so  far  in  order  to  assiflt  onr 
deliberations.  We  have  a  common  foe  to  combat^  an  univeml 
evil  to  meet  and  mitigate.  The  mischief  is  great  and  mnlth 
form;  and  so  must  the  agency  be  with  whicm  we  may  hqw 
successfully  to  assail  it.  Momentous  social  intereata  demanl 
the  continuance,  the  increase  of  our  exertions.  InertnesB 
is  peril ;  indifference  is  guilt.  Our  safetv  lies  in  coaraffeoaii 
arduous,  hopeful,  untiring  conflict  with  the  sins  ana  the 
miseries  that  surround  us:  so  assaulted,  they  yield  perceptibly 
though  slowly  to  the  attack;  whilst,  if  we  relax  in  discipline, 
bravery  or  skill,  the  hosts  of  our  foes  may  suddenly  make 
incursions,  the  consequences  of  which  cannot  be  calculated 
Every  man  may  join  our  ranks,  as  all  true  men  must  aym- 
pathise  with  us  in  our  efforts.  The  humane  and  patriotic 
of  all  classes,  creeds,  and  countries,  cannot  but  be  on  our  side, 
and  moral  force  and  energy  must  reside  with  such.  Though 
sometimes,  amid  darkness  and  discouragement,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe,  yet  it  must,  in  truth,  be  possible  to  "  overcome  evil 
with  good." 
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1HERE  ifl  no  department  of  Social  Science  of  greater 
-  importance  to  a  nation  than  the  Public  Health,  and  the 
development  of  measures  calculated  to  confer  thi^  benefit 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  by  Goyernmeuts  and  those 
whose  object  m  to  promote  and  increase  the  physical,  as  well 
aa  the  moral,  condition  of  the  people.  In  all  age^  and  in  all 
countries  this  duty  baa  not  escaped  the  notice  of  governors, 
philanthropists,  and  legislators;  and  the  ancient  nations  of 
Europe  were,  from  the  first  dawn  of  civilization,  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  sanitary  laws  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  ablu- 
tions and  cleanliness  in  the  houses  of  the  people,  and  the 
towns  and  cities  in  which  they  dwelt.  The  ancient  Jews  had 
exact  and  definite  rules  on  sanitary  science,  and  the  baths  of 
the  Mahommedan,  aud  the  clean  garments  and  clarified 
butter  of  the  Hindoo,  are  indications  of  the  great  value 
attached  to  the  health  and  comforts  of  the  people.  The 
remains  of  the  baths,  fountains,  and  sewers  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  towns,  still  farther  indicate  to  what  extent  sanitary 
science  was  carried  in  the  early  days  of  civilization;  and  the 
TEst  monuments  of  aqueducts,  streets,  and  sewers,  abundantly 
show  the  care  that  was  taken  of  the  public  health.  In  Borne 
there  existed  laws  which  enforced  the  cleansing  and  repairing 
of  drains  and  sewers  for  the  health  of  the  citisseus;  and  the 
Proetor  was  empowered  to  see  that  these  laws  wore  enforced, 
as  also  the  repairs  of  the  public  drains,  such  as  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  and  the  aqueducts  which  were  maintained  at  the 
public  cost. 

During  the  Itiddle  Ages  and  for  a  long  period  after  the  fall 
of  Kome,  these  whole&ome  laws  fell  into  disuse;  and  it  is  only 
within  a  recent  period,  that  it  was  considered  necessary  ta 
impose  laws  and  conditions  favourable  to  the  public  health. 
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They  are  now,  however,  in  the  ascendant ;  and  the  Government 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  are  too  sensiUj 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  good  drainage,  water-supply, 
ventilation,  &c.,  for  the  purification  of  our  great  towns,  to  be 
content  with  anything  short  of  large  and  comprehensive 
measures  for  the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

In  submitting  some  of  these  measures  to  the  consideradon 
of  the  Members  of  this  Department,  I  trust  you  will  not 
think  me  intrusive,  if  I  should  occupy  your  time  for  a  few 
minutes  from  the  more  important  business  of  the  section 
whilst  I  endeavour  to  show  what  has  already  been  done  fiir 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  of  theee 
realms,  and  what  has  yet  to  be  accomplishea  before  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  we  labour  are  removed. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  or  rather, 
since  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  much  has  been  done 
for  the  improvement  of  all  classes.  At  that  time,  the  sanitazj 
condition  of  our  homes  and  dwellings  was  far  from  perfect 
Now,  we  are  better  housed,  better  fed,  and  better  clothed 
than  at  any  former  period;  and  what  were  luxuries  to  our 
forefatliers,  have  to  us  become  the  necessaries  of  life.  Nothings 
therefore,  but  a  state  of  war  and  anarchy  would  again  driw 
us  back  to  the  cheerless  homes,  and  rude  enjoyments  of  a 
previous  state.  Let  us  for  a  moment  view  the  state  of  onr 
towns  as  they  existed  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
compare  them  with  what  strikes  every  beholder  as  a  much 
higher  state  of  ciWlization,  producing,  under  sanitary  regula- 
tions, improved  health,  increase  of  years,  and  a  more  intellectual 
and  a  higher  state  of  existence.  These  are  advantages  which 
the  present  generation  possess  over  that  of  the  past;  but  we 
have  not  in  our  present  state  arrived  at  that  degree  of  per- 
fection which  awaits  us  on  a  more  extended  application  of 
sanitary  science. 

In  water-supply  much  has  already  been  done  in  large  and 
populous  places,  but  much  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  in 
extending  its  benefits  to  our  smaller  towns;  ana  there  is 
probably  no  gift  so  great,  and  none  so  conducive  to  health 
and  cleanliness,  as  a  copious  and  well-regulated  supply  of 
pure  water.  To  every  perscm  it  is  a  luxury,  but  to  the 
working  man  and  his  family  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
that  can  be  conferred;  and  now  that  every  principal  town 
in  the  kingdom  has  its  water-works,  with  a  supply  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  thirty  gallons  per  diem  to  each  person,  we 
may  reasonably  look  forward  to  greatly  extendea  comforts, 
in  the  shape  of  cleanliness  in  the  nouses  and  persons  of  the 
industrial  classes. 
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The  last  twenty  yearg  have  effected  wonders  in  this  respect,  and 
I  may  instance  the  extension  of  not  only  the  water  companies  of 
the  Metropolis,  but  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Edin- 
bnrghj  and  all  the  large  towns,  are  now  supplied  with  abun- 
dance of  water  of  the  purejst  quidity,  and  that  at  a  cheap  rate, 
to  almost  every  house.  Such  are  some  of  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  a  supply  of  pure  water.  The  three  first-named 
places  have  each  expended  a  sura  of  about  £1^500,000  upon 
their  respective  water- works*  The  Metropolis  itself  is  proba- 
bly worse  off  than  many  other  towns,  but  I  have  recently  seen 
the  outline  of  a  gigantic  project,  now  in  preparation  by  Mr. 
Bateman^  the  engineer  of  the  Manchester,  and  the  Glasgow 
Loch  Katrine  Water  Works,  to  supply  London  from  Wales,  by 
the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  the  formation  of  aqueducts  on 
a  scale  far  beyond  any tlung  that  ever  was  before  accomplished, 
in  either  ancient  or  modern  times.  This  scheme  is  not  prob- 
lematical, as  I  believe  the  engineer  is  prepared  to  show,  from 
actual  survey,  tlmt  100tOOO,0()0  gallons  per  day  can  he  deliv- 
ered in  LondoDj  and  works  constructed  for  the  conveyance  of 
double  that  quantity,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  £7,000,000.  To 
London  this  is  not  a  large  sum,  if  we  consider  the  inmiense 
benefits  it  will  confer  on  a  popiJation  of  nearly  three  millions 
of  souls ;  and  that  with  a  quality  of  pure  soi't  water,  which,  for 
washing  purposes  and  other  branches  of  domestic  economy,  is 
calculated  to  effect  a  saving  of  £400,000  per  annum,*  There 
may  be  great  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  present  vested 
interests,  but  that  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  comfort  of 
so  vast  a  population,  in  having  one  of  the  first  necessaries 
of  life  brought  to  their  very  doors  on  the  principle  of  gravita- 
tion or  self-supply, 

Kext  to  water,  as  an  element  which  largely  contributes  to 
the  pubitc  health,  is  food-  I  will  not,  however,  before  such  an 
authority  as  my  friend  Dr.  Lankester,  attempt  a  discussion  on 
a  subject  of  such  importance  as  that  which  goes  to  our  daily 
sustenance,  and  the  support  of  all  those  functions  by  which  wc 
live*  Of  Dr.  Lankester's  "  Treatise  on  Food,"  I  would  re- 
ccrmmend  a  careful  perusal ;  and  the  reader  will  find,  not  only 
all  the  nutritive  properties  of  food  by  which  life  is  sustained, 
but  he  will  find  wherein  they  are  depreciated,  and  sometimes 
seriously  injured  by  adulteration.  The  maintenance  and  pre- 
servation of  the  public  health  are  dependent  on  the  food  we 


*  Tti  Gksgow,  01^  the  tntroduction  of  tUo  Locb  Katilnt!  water  in  lieu  of 
the  harder  water  of  tlie  Clyde^  there  wai  an  immetitata  Bavine  of  one- half  of 
the  toflp  previou&lj  used,  and  a  total  saving  equal  to  the  whgfe  -water-mte. 
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eat,  and  any  one  attempting  to  depreciate  its  value  by  com- 
pounds and  adulteration,  is  an  enemy  to  his  country  and  to 
mankind. 

Other  conditions  besides  good  food  and  pure  water  enter 
into  the  catalogue  of  our  wants  for  the  sustenance  of  life  and 
the  maintenance  of  vigorous  health,  and  these  are — to  be  wdl 
housed  and  comfortably  clothed.  It  is  essential  that  we  should 
not  only  be  covered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but 
that  we  should  live  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  neither  too  hot  nor 
too  cold,  and  free  from  noxious  vapours  and  such  compounds  m 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  vitiate  tne  air  we  breathe^  engender 
disease,  and  ultimatelv,  by  slow  degrees,  produce  death.  The 
subject  of  dwelling-houses  is  therefore  one  of  the  greateit 
importance ;  but  before  noticing  it  I  must  advert  to  another 
equally  important  subject  which  affects  the  publio  healA, 
namely,  a  good  sytcm  of  drainage,  whether  as  regards  the  scnl, 
or  the  means  adopted  in  towns  for  the  discharge  of  their  liquid 
products  and  the  contents  of  sewers. 

The  drainage  of  land  is  beneficial  in  every  point  of  view,  as 
it  improves  the  crops,  improves  health,  and  carries  off  die 
superfluous  water  not  required  for  the  growth  of  plants.  I 
may  also  observe,  that  every  field,  and  every  quarter  of  t 
town,  and  every  house,  has  its  own  peculiar  climate,  or  something 
characteristic  of  its  locality,  and  these  characteristics  frequently 
depend  on  thorough  or  imperfect  drainage.  Many  towns  have 
no  drains,  but  depend  on  the  absorption  of  cesspools^  which  not 
unfrequently  injure  the  water  of  wells  by  percolation  thiongli 
pervious  strata  beneath  streets  and  houses.  This  imperfect 
system  has  not  unfrequently  given  rise  to  disease  and  epi- 
demics, which  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  might  have 
prevented. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Societv,  shows  that  the  mode  of 
building  at  present  resorted  to  deteriorates  the  neighbour- 
ing land  from  easily  avoidable  causes.  It  often  lies  waste  for 
years  waiting  for  a  builder,  and  is  of  no  use  for  apiculture, 
and  is  offensive  to  the  eye  and  to  health.  It  womd  seem  a 
proper  arrangement  that,  as  soon  as  it  is  given  up  for  the 
purpose  of  agriculture,  it  should  be  subjected  to  tile  drunage, 
if  within  the  limits  of  the  boundary  of  a  town.  Water  in 
these  localities  becomes  stagnant,  and  is  too  frequently  the 
receptacle  of  every  description  of  filth.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  in  all  our  towns  we  should  have  thorough  drainage, 
not  only  for  the  removal  of  noxious  vapours,  but  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  atmosphere  in  places  which  engender  disease  from 
exhalations.     It  is  a  wise  provision  in  nature,  that  ozganio' 
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matter  which  haa  travelled  a  considerable  distance  under- 
ground should  be  eo  much  changed  as  to  come  out  in  an 
inorganic  form,  and  hence  the  advantages  of  underground 
sewers  of  sufficient  capacity  to  admit  of  this  transfommtiou, 

A  well-devised  system  of  thorough  drainage  of  towns, 
concentrated  in  one  general  outlet  communicating  directly 
with  the  natural  drainage  of  rivers,  or  the  sea,  is  highly 
advantageous  to  the  public  health j  and  the  transport  of 
organic  matter  diluted  with  water  through  water-traps  and 
underground  tunnels^  ie  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
improvements  of  the  present  day.  It  is  true  that  the  large 
quantity  of  water  which  enters  into  our  ©ewers  and  carries  off 
the  refuse  is  destructive  to  its  properties  aa  a  manure ;  but  I 
trust  the  time  is  not  far  distimt  when  we  nmy  calculate  on  a 
separation  of  the  contents  of  sewers,  and  preserve  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agriculturist  the  greater  portion  of  a  valuable 
compoBtj  which  on  the  present  system  is  entireljr  lost 

Another  important  question  affects  the  consideration  of  all 
town  drainage,  and  that  is  the  pollution  of  rivers.  We  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  state  of  the  rivers  in  Lancashire^  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  other  manufacturing  districts,  to  be 
convinced  of  the  noxious  r|ualjty  of  those  streams*  It  is  a 
condition  which  earnestly  calls  for  a  remedy,  and  I  would  not 
have  adverted  to  this  nuisance  if  I  had  not  been  assured  that 
there  is  a  remedy,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  tanks  for 
precipitation,  and  the  removal  of  the  watery  element  in  a 
comparatively  pure  state. 

If  this  were  accomplished,  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  many 
towns,  and  the  residents  on  the  banks  of  many  rivers,  to  have 
the  waters  pure  and  transparent  instead  of  a  large  black  ditch 
coloured  with  indigo,  or  coal-tar,  and  almost  every  other  abomi- 
I      nation  floating  on  its  surface- 

I  In  alluding  to  .this  subject  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  for 

the  consideration  of  this  particular  Department,  not  only  the 

evils  which  exist  in  our  present  imperfect  system  of  drainage, 

but  to  show  that  the  purification  of  rivers  calls  loudly  for 

amendment ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find,  in  so  far  as  London  ie 

concerned,  that  the  Government  and  the  Board  of  Works  are 

determined  to  remedy  this  evil.     To  the  talented  engineer  of 

the  Board  of  Works  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  ol  his  last 

j      Keport,  in  which  I  find  that  the  whole  of  the  northern  side  of 

I      the  Metropolis  is  divided  into  three  main  lines  of  sewerage : 

first,  the  Main  High  Level,  which  extends  from  Hampstead  to 

Hackney  on  the  river  Lea;  second,  the  Main  Middle  Level, 

I      which  traverses  the  districts  of  Notting  Hill,  Bayswater,  and 

I      along  Oxford  Street,  till  it  joins  the  High  Level  Main  on  the 
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right  bank  of  the  river  Lea  at  Hackney  Marsh ;  and  lasdj, 
the  Low  Level  Sewer,  which  commences  at  Hammersziiith,  and 
having  drained  tlie  whole  of  the  lower  districts  arrives  at  tlie 
river  Lea  at  Bow,  where  it  is  pumped  into  the  upper  leveli^ 
and  subsequently  flows  on  through  the  covered  tunnels  to  a 
large  receiving  tank  or  reservoir  at  Barking  Creek,  about 
about  fourteen  miles  below  London  Bridge.  At  this  point, 
using  the  words  of  Mr.  Bazalgette,  "  the  sewage  is  to  be  cact 
into  the  bottom  of  the  river  during  the  first  two  hours  of  tlie 
ebb-tide  only.  The  period  of  the  discharge  is  restricted  to 
those  hours^  because  the  sewage  would  be  deodorised  and 
diluted  by  a  volume  of  water  twenty  times  greater  than  that 
which  now  dilutes  it  in  London,  and  because  such  ebb-tide 
would,  in  returning  to  the  sea,  convey  it  to  points  twelve 
miles  below  the  outfalls,  or  twenty-six  miles  below  liondoa 
Bridge." 

Southw^ark  is  drained  in  the  same  way,  with  a  main  higli 
level  from  Clapham,  which  unites  with  the  low  level  sewer 
between  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  and  from  thence  is  carried 
forward  to  the  marshes  at  Erith,  where  it  is  discharged  into 
the  river  on  the  same  principle  as  at  Barking  Creek. 

This  greatly  enlarged  system  of  drainage  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  healtli  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  large  scale 
on  which  it  is  executed,  and  the  means  adopted  for  preventing 
the  return  of  the  sewage,  offer  guarantees  for  the  complete 
purification  of  the  river. 

Let  us  therefore  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  may  calculate  on  the  removal  of  every  nuisance  affecting 
the  public  health,  and  the  utilization  of  the  products  of  the 
drainage  of  our  towns. 

Next  to  thorough  drainage  and  a  good  water-supply  is  the 
suppression  of  noxious  vapours,  which  in  the  present  flourish- 
ing state  of  our  manufactures  are  inimical  to  health.  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  all  chemical  and  alkali  works  noxioos 
and  unhealthy  vapours,  which  pollute  tlie  atmosphere,  are 
discharged.  The  effects  of  those  vapours  may  be  seen  by  the 
rapid  decay  of  vegetable  life  within  reach  of  tlieir  influence, 
and  their  obnoxious  character  may  be  felt  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  spot  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on. 
Tall  chimneys  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
or  mitigating  this  nuisance  without  effect;  but  conceiving 
that  the  evil  may  be  remedied,  if  not  entirely  removed,  by 
condensation,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  no  other  means  are 
adopted,  it  should  be  done  by  enactment,  or  what  would  be 
equally  acceptable  to  the  public,  by  voluntary  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  themselves. 
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On  the  subject  of  the  wanning  and  ventilation  of  dwelling®! 
tiere  ia  probably  nothing  which  contri bates  more  effectually 
to  the  preservation  of  health  than  pure  air  and  the  comfortable 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  our  rooms  and  dwellings* 
You  are  probably  aware  that  air  expands  ~^  parts  of*  its  bulk 
for  an  increase  of  V  of  heat*  If  we  take  100,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  at  32%  the  freezing-point,  we  have  at  60"  an  increase 
of  hulk  of  5^701  feet,  or  105;701  at  that  temperature ;  and 
this  difference  of  temperature,  be  it  more  or  less,  constitutes 
the  principle  of  interchange  which  takes  place  in  the  habi- 
tations of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  It  is  not  my 
object  to  suggest  plana,  or  to  show  in  what  way  our  houses 
should  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  uniformity 
of  temperature  with  the  discharge  of  the  foul  and  a  regular 
supply  of  pure  air, — that  is  a  question  of  social  science  and 
domestic  economy  wliich  yet  requires  solution;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  this  Association  would  effect  a  great  public  good 
by  directing  the  attention  of  its  members  to  the  subject^  and, 
if  at  all  within  its  means,  to  offer  premiums  for  the  best  plans 
and  treatises  on  which  it  can  be  accomplished.  In  the  year 
1857  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  on  a  Commission  on  this  quea^ 
tioUi  and  a  long  series  of  experiments  were  made  to  determine 
the  present  state  of  our  dwellings^  both  as  regards  heating  and 
Tentilatioo,  and  the  results  were  conclusive  as  to  the  necessity  of 
alterations  for  their  improvement.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Wellington  Barracks  in  this  great  city,  were,  for  many  years^ 
destructive  of  the  health  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  them,  an<l 
one  cause  of  the  e\"il  was  the  deadly  character  of  the  atmosphere 
which  they  breathed/  It  is  found  that  a  full-grown  man  requires 
at  least  ten  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  minute  for  respiration  ; 
but  in  close  rooms^  in  order  to  retain  the  atmosphere  in  a 
bealthy  state,  double  that  quantity  is  not  too  much*  In  the 
Wellington  Barracks  the  men  had  nothing  like  that  quanti^, 
as  it  was  found  by  experiment  that  sixteen  men  expended  the 
whole  contents  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  slept  in  twenty-five 
minutes,  and  it  therefore  required  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
room  to  be  replenished  in  that  time^  which,  in  the  close  state 
of  the  rooms,  was  impossible.  Living  and  breathing  in  such 
an  atmosphere^  impregnated  with  all  the  impurities  of  putres- 
cent bodies^  or  effluvia  proceeding  from  the  lungs  of  so  many 
persons  in  a  small  space,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
unhealthy  state  of  the  inmates,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  this 
state  of  tilings  has  since  been  remedied- 

I  mt^ht  enlarge  on  other  topics  involving  considerations  in 
coniiexion  with  the  public  health,  but  I  have  already  occupied 
too  much  of  your  time^  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  direct 
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attention  to  the  different  subjects  as  clasafied  and  arranged  i 
the  programme  for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  tk 
Department  In  these  will  be  found  abundant  matter  ii 
discussion;  and  confiding  in  the  ^ood  sense  of  the  meeting  o? 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside^  I  venture  to  look  fonrt 
to  results  calculated  to  improve  the  moral  and  phyBical  codc 
tion  of  the  community. 
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EICHARD  MONCKTON  MILNES,  SLR, 
ON  SOCIAL  ECONOMY, 


FT  Iiaa  been  customary  on  otter  oecaaiona  ttat  separate  dia- 
"^  courses  upon  the  eubjccts  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  nature 
should  be  deliverfld  by  the  Presidents  of  the  different  Depart- 
ments^ but  it  has  been  considered,  and  I  think  not  unwisely, 
that  in  the  present  tumult  of  the  London  season,  wlien  you 
have  all  so  much  to  do,  and  so  many  things  to  see  and  to 
consider,  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  that  we  should  proceed 
with  very  little  preliminary  speaking  to  the  practical  businesa 
of  the  Meeting.  We  may,  I  think,  say  that  this  Meeting  in 
London  at  this  moment  will  be  a  very  strong,  a  very  trying 
test  of  the  real  efficiency  of  tlus  Association,  because  we  may 
suppose  that  few  persons  will  come  here  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  promoting  the  questions  we  have  to  discuss. 

The  Department  bears  the  name  and  title  of  "  Social  Economy.'* 
I  remember  Sir  James  Stephen,  at  Liverpool,  stating  that  he 
supposed  thia  section  was  in  Fact  intended  as  a  sort  of  residuum, 
to  collect  together  all  that  is  left  from  the  other  branches  of 
the  Association ;  because,  in  truth,  the  whole  Association  itself 
is  an  association  of  "  Social  Economy,"  I  own  I  almost  prefer 
the  name  of  "  Social  Economy  ''  to  that  of  '*  Social  Science," 
because  I  have  always  felt  that  in  treating  upon  social 
questions  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  so  in  a  really  scientific 
manner.  Scientific  questiona  must  always  rest  upon  distinct 
and  permanent  bases ;  but  I  think  the  more  a  man  investigates 
eocial  questions,  the  more  he  frees  himself  from  preconceived 
Qpinions  or  acquired  conceits;  the  more  he  is  driven  into  an 
enforced  modesty,  and  finds  more  and  more  difficulty  in  laying 
down  distinct  bases  of  Social  Science.  It  will  be  very 
apparent  to  us,  if  we  think  for  a  moment,  why  this  is  so.  If 
all  mankind  resembled  one  another;  if  you  could  predicate 
distinctly  either  of  a  nation  or  an  individual  what  the  mind 
were  to  oe;  if  you  could  distinctly  say  that  such  and  such 
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a  thing,  such  and  such  a  series  of  actions;^  would  produce  sisok 
and  such  a  aeriea  of  results — then,  I  think^  it  ^wouU  be  qirife 
right  that  we  should  talk  of  Social  Science*  But  when  ¥« 
sec  that,  as  in  the  work  of  education,  you  may  apply  the  s»w 
educatiana!  proceagea  to  a  considerable  number  of  individual^j 
and*  yet  produce  totally  different  results ;  v^^lien  we 
the  same  elements  of  civilization  given  to  different  natii 
and  yet  those  nations  producing  totally  difFereot  results,  boAi 
in  their  individual  character  and  the  place  they  occupy  in  tin 
history  of  the  worldj  I  think  we  shall  see  that  there  entea 
into  this  question  an  element  which  is  almost  contradictory  rf 
strict  scientific  principle.  That  element  is  human  liber^, 
the  free-will  of  mankind*  TfVithout  that  free-will  no  nm 
can  have  an  individual  power  of  action^  no  ntau  can  cil 
himself  a  man;  and  this  free-will,  when  applied  to  tk 
community  of  nations j  assuming  all  the  forms  of  public  optnici 
and  public  estimates  of  great  questions^  this  itself  so  modifiei 
the  questions  of  Social  Economy  that  I  think  you  will 
what  I  mean  when  I  eay  I  mucli  prefer  that  defimtion  to 
stricter  one  of  "Social  Science."  In  truth,  this  quegtia 
of  Social  Economy  before  Ud  is  the  question  of  the  cLvdizatkt 
of  the  whole  worlds  because  the  society  which  most  economiitt 
the  materials,  physical  and  moral,  with  which  it  is  endowed  Irf 
ProvidencCj  that  society  is  the  one  which  becomes  in  truth  tki 
most  civilized,  in  time  the  most  advanced  in  the  worli 
Social  progress  depends  on  Social  Economy — economy  in  tin 
strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  the  using  in  the  most  iisefnl,  tk 
cheapest,  and  the  most  practical  manner,  those  materials 
are  given  us.  Now  for  the  use  of  those  materials^  the 
two  things  absolutely  necessary :  the  one,  that  we  shoul 
taught  to  use  ^hem ;  the  other,  that  the  use  should  be  learoei 
The  teaching  of  the  materials  of  civilization  seems  to  hiTt 
been  granted  by  Providence  to  a  great  many  nations  in  tk 
world  \  but  it  is  only  when  it  is  comhined  with  the  leamingil 
them,  that  the  use  of  those  materials  becomes  really  prod  ' 
of  the  benefit  of  mankind.  There  are  few  of  the 
advanced  nations  of  the  world  which  do  not  seem  at  some 
or  other  to  have  produced  remarkable  men,  who  have  taiuAl 
wise,  and  just,  and  good  ductrinee,  and  yet  those  natiani 
have  not  risen  to  anything  like  the  Christian  standing  d 
civilization  3  and,  although  they  may  have  endured  for  nntoU 
centuries,  tliey  have  mane  exceedingly  little  progress,  in  tk 
higher  sense  of  the  word.  Therefore,  I  think  you  wiU  «$• 
that  the  point  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  is  tJiat,  for  the  in^tni^ 
tioD  of  any  nation  in  Social  Economy,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  not  only  great  men,  wise  teachers,  but  that  the  mm 
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of  people — m  far  as  poasible,  the  whole  people — shall  be  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  receive  and  to  use  those  doctrines.  Look 
at  that  great  nation  it  is  our  lot  to  see  broken  up — the  empire 
of  China.  There  you  have  had.  a  factitious  and  ingenious 
civilization  going  on  up  to  a  certain  pointy  and  there  remaining, 
perfectly  standing  still,  and  at  last  gradually  decaying,  until  we 
see  there  that  enormous  mass  of  mankind  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  decay?  such  as  almost  represents  what  we  imagine 
might  have  occurred  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
There  are  periods,  too,  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  which 
very  highly-civilized  nations  have  been  able  to  ^o  on  for 
centuries  without  any  Tisible  progress.  Look  at  the  extra- 
ordinary duration  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  continuing  for 
700  or  800  years,  and  yet  mankind  became  no  better  at  the 
end  than  at  the  beginning  Look  at  the  Arab  domination  in 
Spain,  continuing  lor  centuries^  and  at  last  breaking  up 
and  disappearing  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  It  appears  to 
me  that  these  are  very  great  lessons  of  Social  Economy,  and 
that  they  teach  us  that  the  greatness  of  nations,  and  the 
duration  of  states,  must  depend,  not  upon  the  mere  opinions  or 
doctrines  they  are  taught,  biit  on  the  power  of  the  population 
really  to  comprehend  and  to  act,  individually  and  nationally, 
upon  those  prmciples  and  doctrines, 

Now  I  will  a&k  you  to  cast  your  eye  over  the  subjects 
which  are  brought  before  us  for  discussion ,  and  I  think  you  will 
see  that  they  comprehend  a  series  of  questions,  each  of  which 
mi^ht  take  all  the  time  we  have  to  give  to  the  whole;  but 
which,  nevertheless,  comprises  the  main  conditions  of  Social 
Economy.  The  first  class  wliich  is  here  presented  to  you, 
are  those  questions  which  are  supposed  to  [regard  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employ  ed.  There  have  been  interesting 
discussions  at  meetings  of  this  Association  on  the  subject  of 
industrial  strikes  and  the  risings  up  of  the  employed  against 
the  employer.  I  do' not  think  that  question  will  come  before 
us  in  any  very  prominent  form  at  this  moment,  because,  in 
truth,  there  are  now  political  circumstances  assuming  a  more 
painful  character ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  now  the  unwillingness 
of  the  employed  to  work  that  is  occupying  the  attention  of 
English  statesmen  and  economists,  but  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
plying the  material  of  labour.  It  is  no  longer  now  the  spirit 
of  perhaps  ill-regulated  independence,  but  the  real  inability 
of  the  capitalist  to  supply  the  worker  with  the  materials  of 
labour.  That  is  the  great  question  that  occujiies  bo  much  of 
public  interest.  This  is  the  great  disaster  of  the  American 
war, — a  disaster  which  in  itself  is  one  w  hich  I  will  not  of  course 
dlude  to  in  any  political  relation,  but  of  which  I  may  indeed 
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say,  it  is  a  very  ead  example  of  bow,  ia  one  sense,  the  i 
apparently  happy  condition  of  humanity  may  fall  to  the  gr 
at  once,  may  be  tranaformed  into  a  cooditlon  of  the  gr 
social  misery,  perhaps  without  any  very  great  tnaUce  oo  i 
side  or  the  other,  perhaps  without  any  very  great  crimen 
evil  passion,  but  merely  because  there  did  exist  in  that  i 
rently  successful  and  proeneroue  society  the  one  taint  andVii 
of  an  inferior  ciFilization,  lor  which  England  is  mainly  res 
sible, — namely,  negro  slavery.  A\Tiat  a  lesson  to  us, 
permit  any  great  recognized  social  evil  to  remain  amongst  i 
without  doin^  our  best  to  remedy  it ;  if  we  assume  that  it  i| 
a  thing  to  which  we  must  try  to  accommodate  our  notioo^i 
juEtice  and  right,  rather  than  try  in  every  practicable  way  1 
remedy  the  evil  and  abolish  it,  bo  that  we  may  attain  big* 
notions  of  justice  and  right!  Is  ftot  tliis  a  lesion  to  us 
the  brightest  prospects  of  a  community,  of  half  a  century  ( 
peace  and  prosperity,  may  be  destroyed  in  a  single  year  ? 

Another  question  which  will  corae  before  you,  and  whictH 
hope  will  excite  some  discussion  and  interestj  is  that 
emigration,  and  especially  connected  with  the  emigration  i 
women.  The  question  of  emigration  at  this  moment  ha 
loit  a  portion  of  its  interest.  It  is  no  longer  an  ap| 
necessity  for  England,  or  even  for  Ireland,  to  get  nd 
euperfiuous  popuhition.  The  doctrines  wliich  fri^bteaflil 
mankind,  but  which  had  a  strong  basis  of  common  sci 
doctrines  of  Mr*  Malthus— have  been  in  a  certain 
brought  to  a  practical  non-application  from  circumst 
which  have  arisen,  which  have  causied  the  surplus  populat 
spread  Itself  over  so  very  large  a  portion  of  the  globe-  ^ 
we  see  the  condition  of  our  South  Australian  colonieSj^^ 
wonderful  accumulation  of  humanity,  we  may  safely  all 
leave  the  question  of  emigration  to  the  free  judo^ment  mi] 
choice  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  had  the  plea-giure  1 
other  day  of  meetin<^  a  gentleman,  Sir  Kaymond  Barry,  "" 
a  judge  in  Australia^  and  he  told  me  he  had  goi 
Melbourne  when  there  were  less  than  a  thousand  inliabitaotit 
and  that  he  left  it  the  other  day  with  a  population  of  180,000. 
He  had  seen  that  wonderful  accumulation  of  people  rising  opi 
forming  themselves,  with  the  strange  Anglo-Saxon  instaai^ 
into  a  state  going  far  to  establish  an  antarctic  England,  wboii 
sons  would  probably  present  a  powerful  empirei  even  wbea 
in  future  ages  the  parent  state  may  not  exercise  the  power 
ehe  now  does  in  Europe*  But  the  question  of  emigratioii 
has  come  before  this  Society,  and  before  other  branch  a^eocu- 
tions  of  this  Society,  in  a  more  prominent  form  in  coBr 
nex^ion  with  the  emigration  of  women.     There  ia  no  doafat 
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that  there  is  a  surplus  male  population  in  many  of  our 
colonies^  and  it  is  very  advisable  that  if  we  have  a  surplus 
population  of  women  they  should  go  out  there,  where  tliey 
may  find  more  employment  and  more  social  happiness  than 
they  can  get  here.  There  has  been  a  controversy  on  the 
question,  whether  there  should  be  a  distinct  organisiation  for 
the  pnrj)ose-  I  must  say  that  I  tliink  some  organization 
might  be  exceedingly  useful,  because  it  is  very  desirable  that 
women  should  not  go  out  to  the  colonies  without  some 
j)rotectioB,  without  some  guidanccj  and  without  some  organiza- 
tionj  or  else  their  condition  there  might  he  even  worse  than 
if  they  remained  here.  The  question  of  the  class  which  should 
emigrate  must  depend,  I  think,  very  much  on  the  condition  of 
society  to  which  they  intend  to  ^o.  If  persons  who  emigrate 
are  young,  healthy,  hopeful,  and  industrious,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  could  bo  a  better  means  of  increasing  the  happinest 
of  women  than  by  a  well-organized  system  of  female  emigi'ation* 
But  it  muat  be  clearly  understood  that  we  are  not  merely 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  part  of  the  population. 
Do  not  let  ua  undertake  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
ps  of  a  disagreeable  portion  of  our  population;  but  let  ug  do 
it  for  the  purpose  ot  enabling  a  worthy  class  of  women  to 
obtain  in  the  colonies  a  happier  social  position  than  perhaps 
they  would  obtain  here*  The  question  itself  must  depend  a 
great  deal  on  the  capacity  of  the  individual ;  and  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  any  society  which  assists  tlieni  for  the 
puriJOSGj  only  does  go  in  as  for  as  they  are  willing  to  assist 
themselves. 

Now  this  question  of  female  emigration  leads  me  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  another  subject  on  which  I  see  Lord 
Brougham  dilated  last  night, — the  industrial  employiuent  of 
women.  That  is  a  question  with  which  we  are  intimately 
concern ed>  because  you  know  that  an  association  for  promoting 
tiiis  object  has  been  for  some  time  atfiliatcd  with  our  own. 
But  what  Lord  Brougham  stated  last  night  was  with  respect 
to  the  personages  connected  with  that  Society.  I  will 
say  nothing  of  them,  because  I  think  our  attention  is  better 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  subjects  than  to  the  merits  of  in- 
dividual. But  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  this :  that  the  quea- 
Idon  itself  is  one  deserving  your  most  earnest  attention,  because 
it  is  one  in  which  there  are  two  parties  concerned  who  may  be 
eupposed  to  have  somewhat  different  interests^  It  is  impossible 
not  to  say  that  the  destiny  of  women  throughout  the  world  has 
very  much  depended  on  the  relation  they  have  to  tlie  <>ther 
sex.  If  men  had  been  willing  in  every  country  in  the  world 
to  raise  women  to  a  parity  of  ctation  and  of  dignity  with 
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themselves,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  whatever,  either 
meal  or  moral,  why  that  position  should  not  have  been  uti 
in  almost  every  nation  on  the  earth.  Just  look  at  the  co] 
afforded  by  the  condition  of  early  Eastern  and  early  V^^^ 
civilization.  See  how  singular  it  is,  how  unaccountable  it 
by  any  historical  reasoningj  that  while  through  the  whde 
the  Eastern  world  women  are  considered  as  in  an  entirelj 
ferior  social  position,  and  confined  within  the  walls  of 
harem  J  throughout  the  Western  world,  the  Horn  an  worM^ 
German  worlds  even  from  the  earlieet  times,  we  have  i^eu 
foundations  laid  of  that  pai'ity  of  social  position  between 
two  aexee,  which  has  been  gradually  working  its  way 
through  the  whole  progress  of  European  civilization,  la 
country  I  am  bound  to  say  I  think  we  have  been  rather  ' 
other  civilizations,  France  may  be  considered  as  having 
the  lead  the  other  way,  and  having  treated  women 
remarkable  degree  of  respect,  of  whicli  I  have  always 
there  was  a  somewhat  questionable,  but  still  very  d 
proof  in  the  way  in  which  women  in  France  liave  always 
considered  just  as  capable  of  political  power  and  its  coi 
quences  as  the  other  sex;  a  remarkable  illustra^tion  of 
and  you  may  say  perhaps,  not  a  very  agreeable  otie^  was  gi^ 
during  the  catastrophe  of  the  French  Tie  volution^  in  whi< 
never  seemed  to  be  considered  tliat  a  woman  was  to  be  si 
from  the  consequences  of  her  acts  by  her  sex,  and  that  Bhe 
guillotined  just  as  if  she  had  been  born  a  man.  The  conditio 
of  the  question  in  England,  is,  I  tliink,  rising  into  a  vai 
healthy  one.  We  all  remember  how,  a  few  years  agOj  am 
still  more,  many  years  ago,  there  seemed  to  be  always  s  can' 
BGxion  in  the  public  opinion  between  something  uBfeminijie  ii 
the  character  of  those  women  who  occupied  themeelves  wiA 
other  than  domestic  pursuits ;  and  the  effect  of  that  o pinion  ni 
doubt  was  to  produce  that  very  result,  namely,  that  the  womtf 
who  stood  ui>  most  for  the  liberty  and  rights  of  their  sex  WiH 
exactly  those  women  who  were  driven,  as  it  were,  into  a  oomtf^ 
and  inio  a  difhcult  position,  for  they  had  to  make  the  bcit 
fight  they  could,  and  in  some  degree  to  give  up  those  amenititf 
and  more  gentle  characteristics  which  I  believe  may  co-exill 
with  the  highest  development  of  intelhgence  and  power,  B«t 
we  are  no  longer  m  a  condition  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  i 
woman  to  make  such  a  fight  as  was  made  by  Mary  Wolstone- 
craft ;  and  when  it  is  possible  to  talk  of  the  "  rights  of  women^ 
without  the  slightest  slur  on  either  the  character,  or  dignitji 
or  innocence  of  the  sex-  The  question  of  the  industrid  en** 
ployment  of  women  is  perhaps  the  moat  legitimate  w^ay  hi 
which  we  can  force  this  question  upon  mankind^  becau&e^  if  we 
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e  what  women  can  tlo  in  tlie  common  affairs  of  life,  it  will 
be  a  very  short  prospect  to  see  what  women  are  capable  of 
doing  in  the  more  important  and  uncommon  affairs  of  life- 
Let  us  do  aU  we  can  to  establish  this  parity  of  the  sexes  in 
I  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  There  will  be  a  considerable  diffi- 
culty on  tliat  point  in  the  hard  competition  which  exists  in 
several  trades  and  occupations  in  this  country.  There  is  no 
reason  why  women  should  not  be  employed  in  telegraph 
offices^  in  the  post  office,  in  the  offices  of  clerkship  here  any 
more  than  in  France,  where  they  so  succeasfulJy  perform  those 
occupations.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  en- 
gaged in  occupations  requiring  lightnej^s  of  handj  such  as  watch- 
makings in  which  they  arc  employed  In  Switzerland,  But 
here  tliey  would  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  law  clerk, 
the  telegraph  clerk,  and  the  watchmakers.  Therefore  tliis 
progress  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on  very  rapidly.     It  muat 

fo  by  degrees.  It  must  be  entwined  in  our  habits;  and  I 
ope  that  when  we  meet  some  twenty  years  hence  we  shall 
find  that  we  have  got  more  into  the  habit  of  seeing  w^omen 
employed  in  those  occupations.  The  further  question,  as  to 
how  far  they  should  be  admitted  into  the  learned  professions, 
has  been  brought  in  a  very  practical  way  before  the 
public  witliia  the  last  few  WTeks,  The  question,  whether  in 
the  new  Charter  for  the  University  of  London,  provision 
shall  be  made  by  which  women  should  be  enabled  to  matricu- 
late and  take  degrees  in  the  same  way  as  male  students,  was 
brouglit  before  tlie  Council  in  an  able  manner  by  one  of  the 
most  distineuished  of  its  members,  and  resulted  in  an  equality 
of  votes  J  but  the  decision  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  given 
i^ainst  the  ladies  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  president.  I 
think  jsxy  noble  friend  Lord  Granville  might,  without  any 
great  exercise  of  social  courage,  have  pennitted  the  experiment, 
which,  ai'Ur  all»  would  not  be  a  very  new  thing,  as  in  the  old 
Italian  universities,  the  foundation  of  universities  tliroughout 
the  civilized  world,  women  were  not  only  freely  admitted,  but, 
when  they  attained  eminence  in  literature  or  the  arts,  were 
treated  with  all  kindness  by  the  societies  in  which  they  had 
acquired  their  knowledge-     But  the  mere  fact  that  the  ques- 

^tion  had  been  discussed  and  received  that  favour,  is,  I  think,  a 

^Kgreat  encouragement  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 

H  subject. 

^  There  is  only  one  other  point  on  which  I  would  say  a 
few  words  before  I  sit  down ;  that  is,  the  relief  of  the  poor* 
That  qneetion,  of  course,  will  come  before  us  in  many  forms, 

li  and  a  good  deal  in  relation  perhaps  with  that  noble  institution 
of  England— namely,  the  Poor-law.     I  have  always  felt  that 
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the  pDor-law  which  we  a^e  ae-customed  to   look    at,  wKil 
m  8o  familiar  to  lis — on  the  one  side,  as  a  relief;  on  the  other,  r  I 
a  rate — ^nevertheless  has  carried  with  it  great  addition  tciliil 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  country.    T  think   that  in  tul 
silent  operation  it  has,  perhaps  unconsciously,  yet  nevertbdul 
kept  off  from  our  people,  the  mass,  the   lowest  class  of  till 
population*   those  extravagances   of  eommutiiBtic    and  m^ 
principles   which  have   produced    so    much    misery   on 
continent,  because  to  a  poor  man,  however  small  may  be 
relief,   his  loaf  of  bread  or  his  uncomfortable    lodging  v 
accompanied  by  a  consciousness  that  no  man,  woniftn,  or  cIk 
in  the  country  is  left  utterly  unprotected  and   cut  off  fA^I 
humanity-     There  is  a  recognized  and  social  law  in  wliiij 
all]  classes  of  society  take  their  part,  and  a  fund    to   whici  ill 
dassas  contribute    except  the   very    lowest.       This    f|ue^ti 
will  be  brought  before  you  in  many  points,  and   I  will  OJ 
ask  you  to  consider  temperately,  and  to  see  how  very  diffic^ 
a  queiS^tion  it  is  from  tiie  condition  it  assumes.      It  is  BOt| 
ease  of  purely  eleemosynary  distribution;    it    is    a   caee 
which  a  eertam  number  of  men  have  to  distribute,  nc 
their  own  money,  but  the  money  of  other  people.      The 
many  things  which  would  seem  harsh  and  unjust  if  thej^ 
committed  by  individuals  who  were  merely  sparing  their  < 
pockets,  must  be  regarded  differently  when  done   by  I 
spending  other  people's  money  as  well  as    their    own. 
all  know  the  general  abuses  into  which  the  Poor-la^r  fell 
years  ago,  and  we  all  know  with  how  much  mond   csou 
those  difficulties  were  sunnounted*     And  I  believe  we 
fairly  say  that  all  parties  are  ready  to  consider  any  furdicr' 
improvement  that  may  be  made  in  the  Poor-law  with  tampir 
and  charity.    The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Common*  liteh 
sitting  on  the  subject,  has  shown  the  greatest    Tvillin^e^ 
to  receive  information  and  advice  from  all  quarters ;    and  I 
think,  though  we  may  differ  from  their  decision^  we  shall  agiei 
that  they  arrived  at  it  in   fairness.     The  relief  of  the  pw* 
of  this  country  has  carried  with  it  this  advantage:   that  v  ' 
we   are    free   from    the  reproach   of  any   great    calanait 
destitutionj  yet  nevertheless  we  have  seen  the   mass  n! 
English  people  regarding  the  receipt  of  the  relief  as  atx^ttir 
panied  with  a  certain  amount  of  social  degradation;    tndl 
do  n^it  know  how  it  can  well  he  otherwise,  if  we  are  to  d<^ 
all   we   can  to  keep  up  the  independent  character    of  the 
English  people.      It  is  on  that  independence  of  character  Wt 
rest  our  greatness  and  our  energy  j    it  i@  on  the  belief  thM 
every  Englishman  haa  the  means^  as  he  has  the  duty,  of  ii 
some  way  or  other  supporting  himself,  ii'  he  is  not  the  Tietffii 
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BTCrj  stataeman  and  politician, — namely,  the  rejief  of  great 
iestitutioBj  and  the  maintenance  of  individual  indejiendence. 

These  are  the  main  questions  that  will  be  brought  before 
your  coniideration.  They  will  be  brought  before  you  by 
persons  of  both  iejc^s^  who  will  be  able  to  discuea  them,  and 
who  know  the  facte  on  which  they  rest  better  than  myself. 
This  question  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  the  basis 
of  our  civilization,  and  thus  brings  us  back  to  the  consider- 
ation to  which  I  would  take  you  for  one  moment,  how  far 
these  questions  may  be  considered  justly  as  of  a  scientific 
nature.  We  know  that  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the 
fitate  to  the  individual  has  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest 
men  from  the  earliest  time.  We  know  that  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  man,  considering  the  opportunities  of  knowledge  he 
had,  that  ever  lived  on  the  globe,  the  Greek  Ai-istotlcs  has 
laid  down  excellent  principles  on  this  subject ;  he  has  told  you 
that  '*■  man  is  a  political  animal,''  and  by  the  fact  of  being  a 
pi.>litical  animal,  he  does  not  merely  belong  to  himself,  but  to 
some  community  or  other.  These  relations  between  the 
Individual  and  the  state  are  in  fact  the  subject  which  we 
have,  on  the  whole,  mainly  to  consider,  because  you  will  see 
that  all  these  questions  to  wliich  I  have  alluded  take  a  man 
out  of  his  individual  character,  and  in  some  degree  connect 
him  with  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  How  far  that 
connexion  is  to  go,  how  far  legislation  is  to  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  individual^  is  one  of  the  great  problems  which  I 
believe  will  always  to  the  last  agitate  human  society.  We 
must  in  some  degree  hang  on  to  the  state,  while  we  must  as 
much  as  possible  depend  on  ourselves.  This  question  bag 
come  before  the  Englis^h  community  in  the  most  prominent 
manner  in  ^the  late  discussion  on  Education,  and  if  there  had 
not  been  a  special  department  entirely  devoted  to  that  subject, 
I  should  have  thought  fit  to  make  some  observations  on 
it  here.  The  matters  with  which  we  have  really  to  do  are 
questions  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  appertain  to  the  state 
and  to  individuals.  Let  us  keep  these  two  things  fully  in 
mind;  that  if  you  permit  one  or  the  other  to  become 
substantially  predominant,  either  the  individual  or  the  com- 
munity, you  lose  what  is  the  real  principle  of  the  matter 
before  usj  the  pwer  of  human  liberty.  If  the  individual  is 
predominant,  his  liberty  degenerates  into  licence,  and  there- 
fore infringes  on  the  liberty  of  others;  if  the  community 
predominate^  yon  run  into  socialist  and  communistic  doctrines, 
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and  the  liberty  of  the  individual  is  losL  It  is  between 
two  powers  and  these  two  principles  that  we  must  i 
to  steer  as  best  we  may,  as  tne  pilot  who  guides  his  b 
through  difficult  shoals,  and  through  stormy  seas,  adc 
his  course  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time^  to  the  pb 
condition  |in  which  he  finds  himself;  acting  with  inoi^ 
energy  and  individual  power,  but  at  the  same  time 
losing  sight  of  the  real  phenomena  and  facts  by  wbi 
must  be  guided,  and  beyond  which  he  cannot  permit 
his  intelligence  or  his  energy  to  carry  him. 
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pilation  of  kwe  which  has  come  down  to  us  itom  the  early  ages 
of  republican  RoraCj  no  foreigner  b  could  sue  a  Roman  citizen  be* 
fore  a  Roman  tribunaL  Adversus  hostem  tsterna  auctoritas  esto'^m 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  at  this  period  h&ith 
Bndpvreffrinus  were  equivalent  ternis.  But  when  the  boundaries 
of  the  Republic  became  extended,  when  the  Roman  people  came 
to  possess  harbours  and  portfl  of  commerce,  and  foreign  mer- 
chants brought  their  ijooae  to  Roman  markett§,  the  necessities 
of  commerce  required  that  the  contracts  of  buying  and  selling 
borrowing  and  lending,  exchange  and  partnership,  should  ke 
taken  cognizance  of  by  Roman  tribunals,  indepencJentlj  of 
nation,  or  race,  or  positive  law,  or  local  custom;  and  thus  we 
find  a  judicature  established  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  in  the  person  of  the  Prsetor  Pereg^rinns,  whose 
business  it  was  to  hear  plaints,  to  administer  justice  between 
Roman  citizens  and  foreign  merchants,  and  between  foreign 
merchants  of  the  same  or  different  nationalities  within  Roiium 
territory*  As  we  travel  onward  from  the  early  agee  of  the 
Republic  to  the  more  complete  legislation  oflmperisdRonie,we 
find  a  special  branch  of  law,  recognized  under  the  head  of  Jut 
Gentium^  winch  comprise  those  rules  of  natural  justice  which 
reason  teaches  to  all  men,  and  which  all  mankind  equally  observe, 
as  being  the  foundation  upon  which  all  contracts  must  proceed. 
The  Law  of  Nations^  indeed,  in  the  political  eenae  of  the  tenUt 
was  unknown  to  Imperial  Rome,  as  there  was  no  place  for  it 
in  a  system  where  there  were  no  co-ordinate  states  or  nationa; 
but  International  Law,  in  the  senee  in  which  we,  speak  of  thoie 
general  rules  of  natural  right  and  obligation  wliich  aif 
founded  on  good  faith,  and  must  be  observed  between  man 
and  man  irrespectively  of  all  sanction  from  positive  law,  found 
a  place  in  the  comprehensive  system  of  law  matured  by  the 
labours  of  the  great  jurists  of  Imperial  Rome,  prior  to  tte 
separation  of  the  Western  from  the  Eastern  Empire,  The 
traditions  of  this  system  of  law  were  not  altogether  lost  when 
the  Latin  civilization  bowed  its  neck  to  the  yoke  of  German 
barbarism.  It  is  to  the  Roman  element  that  we  must  refer 
tiiat  peculiar  provision  in  the  law  of  the  Viaigotha,  whieh 
upon  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  sixth  century 
became  the  code  of  Western  Europe,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  the  legislation  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  whereby  the  privilege  of  being  judged  by  delegates  of 
their  own  nation  was  secured  to  foreign  merchants.  The 
maritime  power  of  Venice  obtained  for  her  merchants  a  eimilar 
privilege  in  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  tenth  century ;  and 
^ter  the  Mussulman  |K)wer  hatl  superseded  the  effete  Greek 
^gipire  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  we  find  that  the  Christian 
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ercbant  liad  still  Becured  to  him  the  privilege  of  being  tried 
Y  his  own  5udge*'  It  ia  true^  indeed^  that  tlie  privilege  of  the 
rank  and  of  the  Greek  merchante  in  the  Levant  had  been  secured 
y  conventions,  which  the  peculiar  legislation  of  the  Koran  had 
rendered  necessaiy  in  order  to  warrant  faith  being  kept  by 
the  Mussulman  towards  the  Christian ;  hut  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  in  the  twelfth  century  the  practice  was  general  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  for  merchants  to  De  judged  in 
foreign  porta  by  delegates  of  their  own  nation.  Under  thia 
practice  of  deciding  by  special  tribunals  upon  the  obligations  of 
juaritime  contracts  between  merchants  of  different  nationaUtieSt 
a  system  of  international  justice  came  to  be  slowly  built  up* 
The  result  of  decision^?  began  gradually  to  operate  upon  future 
contracts ;  and  Internatioual  Law,  under  the  modest  gniee  of 
commercial  usages,  struck  root  amidst  the  cities  of  tlie  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  Those  usages  came,  by  and  by,  to  be  em- 
iKMiied  in  writing,  uutU  at  last  collections  were  made  of  what 
were  termed  Customs  of  the  Sea^  compiled  under  the  sanction 
-of  the  great  cities  of  commerce,  and  promulgated,  sometiniea 
under  the  sanction  of  royal  authority,  at  otJier  times  in  the 
names  of  the  great  mercantile  communities,  whose  fleets 
could  have  vied  for  empire,  if  it  had  been  their  object^ 
with  the  proudest  territorial  monarchies  of  that  day.  The 
glory  of  the  great  Hanse  confederation  has  now  entirely 
passed  away;  but  we  know  that  tlie  principal  basis  of 
that  confederation  was  the  absolute  independence  of  ita 
members  from  all  territorial  jurisdiction  in  the  cities  with 
wMch  they  carried  on  their  commerce.  It  was  the  especial 
interest  of  states  to  attract  the  merchants  of  the  Hanse 
League  to  frequent  their  ports ;  and  thus  we  see  how  com- 
merce came  to  be  the  great  solvent  of  positive  law,  and  how 
tlie  exclusiveness  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  gave  way,  as 
increased  enterprise  was  afforded  to  maritime  navigation,  and 
a  proportionate  importance  given  to  maritime  contracts. 

The  great  question  which  at  once  suggests  itself  to  our 
ConaideratioQ  is,  how  shall  the  independence  of  a  nation  be 
reconciled  with  the  administration  by  its  tribunals  of  the  laws 
of  other  nations,  at  the  demand  of  the  citizens  of  those  nations  ? 
As  long  as  international  intercourse  is  confined  to  the  Inter- 
course of  states  as  bodies  politic,  no  occasion  need  arise  for  a 
I  3tate  to  give  effect  within  its  own  territory  to  the  laws  of 
L  another  state;  but  in  proportion  as  commerce  extends  its 
H  ranufications,   and   the   citizens   of    one    country    have    free 
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tracts,    sales,    marriages,    nuptial    eettlements,     wi 
succesBiona    in    the    case    of  intestacy,   become    so 
amongst  persons  who  have  their  domicil  in  countries  hatojl 
different  and  sometimes  opposite  laws  on  the  aame  ^ubject^^tkl 
without  some  common  pnnciples  adopted  by  all  nations  in  i 
matters,  there  would  be  an  uttet  confusion  of  rigli  ta  and  ?em€< 
and  intolerable  grievances  would  grow  up  to   weaken  lUi 
relations  of  family,  as  well  as  to  impair  the  sanctity  of  oonti 
and  the  security  of  property. 

Thus,  if  we  suppose  that  a  contract  valid  by  the  lawB  < 
country  where  it  is  made,  is  sought  to  be  enforced  in  i 
country,  where  the  parties  to  the  contract  happen  to  be  ] 
but  where  such  a  contract  is  not  known  to  the  territoniil 
or  if  we  suppose  a  contract  which  is  not  valid  by  the  lit 
the  country  where  it  is  contracted,  is  sought  to  be  enfor 
a  country  where  such  a  contract  might  be  validly  cont 
it  is  evident,  that  unless  some  common  rules  of  adjudio 
are  recognized  and  applied  by  the  courts  of  all  eountric&^  j^ 
inequalities  will  arise  m  the  admiuistration  of  justice  beti 
the  citizens  of   different   countries   in   regard    to    such  e»l 
tracts-   No  nation,  however,  can  enforce  its  own  territoriJtel 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  territory  i  and  the  laws  of  a  natiou  oi  I 
only  have  effect  or  obligation  within  the  territory  of  anotbcl 
nation  by  virtue  of  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  km 
The  express  consent  of  a  nation  is  generally  given  under fc I 
form  01   a  treaty  or  convention,  but  where   no  conYeiii*| 
exists,  it  is  essentially  a  question  oi  comity  between  natiomil 
what  extent  effect  shall  be  given  to  foreign  law.      The  gro*t| 
of  this  comity  has  been  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible,  S I 
first  assumed  the  modest  form  of  respect  for  the   customs  i  I 
merchants,   but  it  has  gradually   extended    itself    to   oikfl 
objects  J  as  the  intercourse  of  nations  has  become  more  enlargi  I 
New  rules,  resting  on  a  basis  of  general    convenience  tfll 
natural  justice,  have  from  time  to  time  been  promulgated  if  1 
juriiits,  and  supported  by   the   tribunals  under    a    courie  •  I 
juridical  reasoning,  which  has  commanded  universal  t^BflsS^ 
and  assent  without  the  aid  of  municipal  statutes  or  intematiiw  i 
treaties. 

Thus,  a  nation  may  prohibit  its  tribunals  from  giving  eflta  \ 
to  an  J  foreign  laws,  and  may  refuse  to  recognize  anv  li^l 
growing  out  of  them  within  its  own  territory ;  or  'it  HMf 
prohibit  some,  and  give  operation  to  others,  either  absolabelf 
or  conditionally.  But  if  tlie  territorial  law  is  silentj  courts* 
justice  in  most  European  countries  under  the  modern  comiiy 
of  nations,  presume  the  tacit  adoption  of  the  laws  of  a  fordgi 
countiy  by  their  own  government  in  matters  which  regw 
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foreigners,  unlesd  euch  lawa  are  repugriant  to  its  own  policy, 
or  prejudicial  to  its  own  interests*  No  nation  can  with  reason 
be  required  to  give  up  its  own  fundamental  policy  and  institu- 
tiong  in  favour  of  those  of  another  nation ,  much  less  can  it  be 
required  to  sacrifice  its  own  interests  in  favour  of  another  nation, 
or  to  enforce  doctrines  which,  in  a  moral  or  political  view,  are 
incompatible  with  its  own  safety  or  haj^piness,  or  with  its 
conscientious  regard  to  justice  and  dutv.  Three  maxims  have 
accordingly  been  propounded  on  this  subject,  which  have 
commanded  the  assent  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  all 
countries.  First,  that  the  laws  of  every  nation  have  intrinsic 
force  only  within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory,  and  bind  all 
who  are  subject  to  its  government.  Secondly,  that  all  persons 
who  may  be  found  within  the  limits  of  a  nation,  whether  their 
residence  be  permanent  or  temporary,  are  to  be  deemed  subject 
to  its  government.  Thirdly,  that  the  government  of  every 
country  from  comity  admits  that  the  laws  of  each  nation  which 
are  in  force  within  its  own  territory,  ought  to  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  everywhere,  so  far  as  tney  do  not  prejudice 
the  power  or  right  of  any  other  government  or  of  its  citizens* 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  decision  of  all  conflicts  of  civil 
light  which  may  arise  in  any  country  between  citizens  of 
different  countries,  proceeds  not  upon  any  blind  deference  to 
the  municipal  law  of  a  single  nation,  but  on  considerations 
founded  upon  the  reciprocal  convenience  and  tacit  consent 
of  different  nations;  for  since  the  laws  of  one  nation  cannot 
have  any  direct  operation  within  the  territory  of  another 
nation^  so  nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  commerce 
and  general  intercourse  of  nations  than  that  that  which  is  a 
valid  contract  in  one  place  should  become  without  effect  by 
reason  of  the  diversity  of  the  law  in  another  place. 

The  administration  of  foreign  law  by  courts  of  justice  under 
the  comity  of  nations,  has  given  rise  to  an  extensive  depart- 
ment of  Juridical  Science,  which  has  been  termed  Private 
International  Jurisprudence*  This  branch  of  Juridical  Scienccj 
which  is  concerned  more  especially  with  the  conflicts  of  laws 
arising  out  of  the  relations  of  civil  life,  which  exist  between  the 
citizens  of  different  nations,  proceeds  upon  a  wise  and  liberal 
regard  to  the  mutual  convenience  and  mutual  necessities  of 
mankind.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  what  principles 
in  point  of  mutual  convenience  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  nations  in  these  matters,  in  regard  to  one  another.  The 
necessity  of  the  general  welfare  has  sanctioned  certain  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  that  the  statutes  and  customs  of  a  nation 
have  effect  only  within  the  territory  of  a  nation ;  and  accord- 
inglyj  the  laws  of  a  nation  in   civil  matters,  through  the 
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courtesy  of  auotlier  natiotij  may  have  effect  given  to 
beyond  the  limits  of  ita  territory.  In  aooie  coutitries^ ' 
the  interests  of  commerce  have  exercised  a  paramount  infcl 
€nceon  the  municipal  law,  all  foreigners,  equally  with  natim 
are  allowed  to  bring  forward  actions  against  other  foreigTie 
before  the  tribunals  of  the  country  in  wliich  they  may  happs 
to  reside.  They  cannot  indeed  bring  actions  regarding  Ar| 
possession  of  laud  or  real  pj'opertyj  as  such  actioiiB  are  wiik 
tlic  exclusive  competency  of  the  courts  of  the  loci  rei  sii€. 

In  Great  Britain,  in  the  United  States  of  North  , 
io  the  Germanic  States,  and  in  Hollaml,  foreigners  Mw 
with  natives  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  personal  actions  m 
court-3  of  the  country.  The  tribunals,  in  deciding 
questions,  look  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  contfKti 
alleged  to  have  been  made,  as  furnishing  the  rules  for 
mining  the  capacity  of  the  parties  to  enter  into  sucti  i^, 
tract,  and  the  formalities  required  to  give  it  validity,  and^l 
then  admiiiisfcer  the  remedy,  which  the  law  of  th^  «ii 
country  supplies.  They  thus  adopt  the  foreigJi  law,  jdk\ 
the  limiution  that  its  administration  shall  not  contraTeiLeA' 
policy  of  their  own  institutions.  The  Code  Napoleon,  howew 
proceeds  upon  a  different  principle;  and  thus  we  find  tluli 
France,  Belgium,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  wherever  k\ 
principles  of  that  code  have  been  adopted  as  the  wtm\ 
work  of  the  municipal  law,  the  Courts  decline  to  €1^! 
tain  jurisdiction  over  a  civil  suit  between  two  &r«igp0 
who  have  entered  into  a  contract  in  a  foreign  coufltj 
uule^  one  or  other  of  such  foreigners  should  have  acquini 
a  French,  or  Belgian,  or  Italian  domicil,  as  the  case  •! 
bej  before  he  entered  into  the  contract*  The  Code  NapoJii 
proceeds  in  this  matter  upon  the  traditions  of  a  juri^ 
tion  founded  upon  personal,  as  distinguished  from  taff- 
torial,  sovereiguty.  It  is  a  relic  of  Imperial  Rome  i  audi 
Fselix,*  the  eminent  French  writer  upon  private  internatioiai 
law,  in  commenting  on  this  practice  of  the  French  tribuitf^ 
expresses  his  opinion  tbat  the  refusal  of  the  French  triUmt^ 
to  take  cognisance  of  personal  actions,  in  which  both  th 
plaintiff  ana  defendant  are  foreigners  temporarily  resided  ii 
France,  is  a  violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations  as  receif^l 
Europe.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  in  its  full  extei 
unfavoui^able  view  which  M.  Fielix  takes  of  the  practice  i 
French  tribunals  in  this  particular ;  but  there  ie  no  donbt  i 
the  Code  Napoleon  does  not  proceed  upon  considermtiot^  ^| 
comity  towards  foreign  nations,  and  as  the  comity  of  JuM 
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imes  reciprocity,  lU  operation  might  justly  be  BUgpended 
_  '  other  nittions.  But  comity ;,  as  it  regards  natianSj  haa 
tnis  remarkable  attribute  in  common  with  mert-yj  as  it  regards 
individual^?,  that  "it  blesses  him  that  givos,  and  him  that 
takes ;  "  and  it  is  a  wise  aet  upon  the  part  of  a  nation,  even 
if  other  nations  should  decline  to  reciprocate^  nevertheless  to 
adopt  such  laws  for  regulating  the  dealings  of  its  citizens  with 
the  citizens  of  other  states,  as  a  sagacious  and  liberal  regard 
to  common  convenience  and  mutual  benefit  woidd  dictate. 
Thus  common  convenience  suggests  that  the  legal  incidents  of 
movable  property  should  be  regulated  by  a  common  principle; 
and  mutual  benefit  suggests,  inasmuch  as  movable  property 
accompanies  the  person  of  its  owner,  that  it  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  same  law  as  the  person  of  its  owner.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  law  of  England  does  not  give  way  to  the  law 
of  a  foreign  country  in  dealing  with  the  personal  property  of  a 
foreigner,  but  that  it  is  part  of  the  law  of  Englancf  that  per- 
sonal property  should  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  domlcil 
of  its  owner  ;  and  accordingly,  if  its  owner  have  a  foreign 
domieilj  it  shall  be  governed  by  the  foreign  law. 

There  are,  however,  a  large  class  of  contracts  and  obllga- 
tion&  winch  are  of  no  particular  country,  and  are  governed  ny 
no  t€!rritoritd  law,  but  are  Bubject  everywhere  to  a  common 
Imw^ — namely,  contracts  and  obligations  in  maritime  matters. 
The  sea  being  incapable  of  being  appropriated,  is  not  subject 
to  the  empire  of  any  nation.  No  sovereign  can  write  his  laws 
upon  its  ever-varying  surface,  but  the  vessels  and  mariners  of 
all  nations  meet  on  terms  of  equality  upon  this  comman 
highway  of  nations.  Each  vessel  may,  indeed,  carry  within 
it  the  laws  of  its  own  nation  for  the  internal  government  of  its 
mariners ;  but  as  regards  its  internal  relation  to  any  foreign 
ship  and  its  crew,  it  is  subject  only  to  the  customs  of  the  sea, 
which  e-onstitute  a  common  law  of  nations  in  maritime  matters, 
When  the  high  seas  were  covered  with  pirates  in  that  state  of 
anarchy  which  followed  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  West,  no  merchant  ship  could  venture  out  alone  to 
attempt  a  long  voyage,  however  armed  she  might  be.  Asso- 
ciations were  accordingly  formed  amongst  manners  to  sail  in 
company,  and  a  chief  was  elected,  who  was  called  the  Amiral^ — 
the  term  being  borrowed  most  probably  from  the  Arabic,  and 
I  agreements  were  entered  int<j  to  assist  one  another,  and  to 
r  divide  the  booty  which  might  be  taken  in  any  act  of  mutual 
defence  against  pirates.  There  thus  grew  up  a  voluntary 
jurisdiction,  which  by  degrees  developed  itself,  and  was  the 
stock  upon  which  was  engrafted  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Admiralty  jurisdiction  of  nations.     The  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Courts  of  Admiralty^  when  they  came  to  be  fonaaaUy  es& 
blished  under  the  aanction  of  territorml  sovereigns,  mcluii 
all  those  subjects  which  had  been  heretofore  under  the  nsf 
nizance  of  commercial  judges,  styled  Consuls  of  the  & 
who  seem  lo  have  beeu  first  established  m  the  gm 
trading  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Se»,  n 
who  adrainistered  the  customs  of  merchants  to  the  exclosi 
4jf  the  municipal  law.  These  Courts  are  described  b  tk 
Consolato  del  Mare^  one  of  the  most  ancient  eoUectioiis  4 
mai4time  usage s^  m  having  jurisdiction  over  all  cootroveni 
respecting  freight;  of  damages  to  goods  shipped  ;  of  the  wip 
of  mariners ;  of  the  partition  oT  ships  by  public  gale;  i 
jettison  ;  of  commissions  or  bailments  to  masters  and  mannei!, 
of  debts  contracted  by  the  master  for  the  use  arud  necesafli 
of  his  ship  ;  of  agreements  made  by  the  master  with  menJott 
or  by  merchants  with  the  master ;  of  goods  found  on  the  fe 
seas  or  on  shore ;  of  the  armament  or  equinmeut  of  lU^ 
galleys,  or  other  vessels ;  and  generally  of  all  other  contnd 
declared  in  the  customs  of  the  sea.  There  was,  perhaps,  lef 
a  perfect  harmony  of  customs  between  the  North  and  la 
South  of  Europe  in  these  matters,  for  various  colleetioia^ 
maritime  customs  have  been  preserved,  in  whieh  notiUi 
variations  of  practice  may  be  observed  in  certain  particuki; 
but  the  object  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  was  to  estabSi 
an  uniformity  of  practice  in  important  questions,  and  to  it* 
duce  the  alleged  customs  of  the  sea  to  a  system.  Uixfortuisit«Ijt 
however,  in  England  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  was  lofiU 
upon  with  jealousy  by  the  Courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  wKi 
administered  the  municipal  law,  and  it  came  to  be  restriciii 
within  very  narrow  limits,  so  that  it  could  onlv  deal  wk 
a  few  of  the  questions  which  arose  in  the  large  field  of  Bttfr 
time  contracts,  and  with  a  certain  range  of  maritime  tort*. 

The  poUcy  of  insurance,  for  instance,  viras  in  prvdvc 
nnknown  to  the  municipal  courts  in  Westminster  Hall  beto 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth-  The  word  is  borrowed  from  tk 
Italian  PoUza^  which  means  a  note  or  schedule  in  writoi; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  ocktt 
of  maritime  insurances,  they  were  introduced  into  Englfliid If 
that  astute  and  industrious  body,  the  mercliants  of  Lombtr^i 
who  came  into  England  in  the  thirteenth  century.  So  littlk 
however,  were  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall  acquainifJ 
with  the  nature  of  the  contract  of  insurance,  that  in  the  30 
and  31  Eliz.  it  became  a  question  where  an  action  on  a  pdicT 
of  insurance  should  be  tried ;  the  policy  having  been  e^ctt^ 
in  London,  and  the  ship  having  been  detained  in  the  rifef 
Saone  in  France,    (DowdaWs  i«^^^»  ^  Cok^i^  48."^     go  m^ 
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of  commemal  jnriBpnidence  had,  for  more  than  threen 
of  a  century  before  the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield,  been  i 
into  a  Y^Tj  dear  and  practical  code  in  France.     Tbei 
early  treatise  upon  insurance,  called  Le   Guidon ^  was 
lished  in   1671   by   Cleirac^  iii   his  work   entitled   Lcm 
Couhimes  de  la  Mer.     And   In  the  same   year  L^ifiis 
published  the  Ordonuance  tie  Commerce ^  and  in  1661  the  0(i 
nance  de  la  Marint\  in  which  the  whole  hk'w  of  navip 
sbippingj   insurance,  and   bottomry^  is   collected    m  i 
masterly  and  eyi^tematic  manner.     It  would  be  a  nafrovl 
unjust  view  of  these   ordinances   to  consider   them  s 
compilations   of  the  municipal  regulations  of  France; 
arc   more    properly   to   be    regarded    as  collections   of 
commercial  prmciples  and   usages  which    the    experiencti 
iQerchants   had    found    most   wise    and   convenient    in 
intercourscj  and  which  the  habit.^  of  business  and  the 
sities  of  trade  had  gradually  introduced  into  favour 
modern  maritime  nations* 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  commenting  upon  the  little 
which  had  been  at  that  time  made  in  England  in  ma 
the  principles  of  the  General  Law  Maritime  of  Kuropi,! 
serves  that  the  common  law  was  an  utter  Btr anger  U»  M 
principles  of  commercial  jurigprudeucCj  and  slowly  and  reW 
tantly  admitted  them  into  its  bosom,  so  that  the  age  was  ali^l 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  judicial  tribunals;  and  so  it  happedtl 
that  when  the  epirit  of  Englij^h  enterprise  had  embarked  ^1 
interests  in  trade,  it  found  itself  without  any  eneouragiDtfl 
from  the  law^  and  endeavoured  to  work  its  way  to  its  fi^l 
and  its  duties  by  the  aid  of  lights  reflected  from  foreign  €«•*  I 
tries:  English  merchanta  became  familiar  with  foreign ueigBi I 
and  adopted  them  into  the  habits  of  their  bu  sine  sis  from  «^  I 
of  a  more  certain  guide.  These  usages  soon  became  gentid;  1 
and  iirst  as  a  matter  of  good  faith,  and  then  aa  a  cuetoaoiil 
law  J  they  fastened  themselves  upon  all  the  transactions /I 
commerce-  But  it  was  only  very  gradually  that  the  tsmmM 
law  recognised  them  in  any  shape,  and  always  with  a  coldiiii 
hesitating  caution  ;  for  commercial  contracts  were  so  auxe>di| 
with  nsages  and  negotiations,  unknown  to  the  cooimon  law* 
England,  were  eo  loose  in  their  tenns,  and  so  generijil  in  lis 
obligations,  that  the  courts  knew  not  how  to  adapt  them  to  ^ 
rigid  rules  of  their  traditional  proceedings.  So  late  la  in  lb 
nineteenth  year  of  King  Janie^  1.  the  custom  of  merchanli <i^ 
Bet  forth  specially  in  a  declaration,  so  that  it  might  app^u^W 
the  custom  bound  the  party,  and  merchants  might  be  caUai^ 
prove  the  custom,  as  civilians  were  called  to  prove  tlieir  Li^- 
Thus,  when  the  t^ueistion  raised  w^as  whether  the  act  of  a  &clQri 
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within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  whether  done  by  himself  or 
Lis  substitute,  bound  the  partnership  for  which  he  acted,  or 
whether  the  acta   of  a   partner  in  the   partnership    business 
bound  in  like   manner  the  whole    body  of  partners,  it  was 
necessary  to  pro?e  the  custom  of  merchants  in  both  these  par- 
ticulari,  for  the  courts  held  that  a  custom  to  that  effect  being 
unknown  to  the  common  law  of  England,  was  not  per  m  a 
good  legal  custom,  and  the  narrow  and  technical  moac  of  ex- 
pounding contracts*  which  was  pursued  at  that  time  in  the 
Courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  precluded  them  from  entertaining 
equitable   claims,  and   admitting  equitable  defences.      They 
ere   thus  virtually  disqualified  from  coni^  re  bending  judici- 
ally   the    contract   of   mandtttnm.      Every   advance    made   in 
adopting  the  custom  of  merchants,  until    the  dayg  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  was  a  victory  gained  by  the  epirit  of  the  age,  and 
the  influence  of  commercial  over  legal  prejudices*     But  upon 
[the  elevation  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  post  of  Chief  Justice^ 
a  different  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted  in  Westminster 
Hall ;  for  in  his  statement  of  each  case  to  the  jury,  he  enlarged 
upon  the  rules  and  principles  of  law  as  applicable  to  the  case, 
and  left  it  to  the  jury  to  make  the  application  of  those  principles 
to  the  facts  of  the  case  before  them,  so  that  if  a  general  verdict 
was  given,  the  ground  on  which  the  jury  proceeded  could  be 
more  easily  ascertained.     Besides,  if  there  was  any  novelty  in 
the  case  or  real  difficulty  in  point  of  law,  his  Lordship  advised 
counsel  to  consent  to  a  special  case,  in  which  the  point  at  law 
might  be  argued  before  aU  the  judges  of  the  Bench,  and  be 
considered  by  the  whole  court ;  and  the  grounds  of  their  deci- 
sion becoming  notorious  to  the  whole  world,  it  might  serve  as 
a  rule  to  bind  the  opinion  of  future  judges.     It  was  not,  how- 
ever,  merely  in  the  change  of  procedure  that  Lord  Mansfield 
achieved  a  great  victory  ;  the  genius,  liberality,  and  extensive 
learning  of  that  highly-gifted  judge  gave  a  new  and  euduring 
i  vigour  to  the  system  itself.     He  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
ereated  the  commercial  law  of  England*     He  had  read  exten- 
sively the  maritime  laws  of  foreign  countries,  and  with  an 
admirable   combination  of  boldness,  discretion,  and  sagacity, 
lie  infused  all  their  most  valuable  principles  into  the  municipal 
«ode  of  England.     Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  commenting  upon 
iihe   labours    of    this    extraordinary    judge,   observes,    "  We 
aaay  look  back  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century  with  wonder 
■Opon  the  labour  of  this  single  judge;  and  if  we  examine  the 
deviations  from  his  doctrines  introduced  by  his  successors,^  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  not  inconvenient  in  practice 
and  niischievons  In  principle.     They  partake  too  much  of  the 
iubtleties  and  technical  refinements  of  the  common  law^  and 
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stand  little  upon  general  reason iDg  and  those  analogies  wiii| 
equity  and  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  businesa  of  coiiimai| 
would  commend  for  adoption." 

Mr,  Justice  Bkckstonej  in  commenting  upon   Ae  kw  M 

f}lied  to  maritime  insurances  in  England^  obaerres  thAf^ttl 
earning  in  regard  to  those  insurances  has  of  late  je&ts  bfttl 
greatly  improved  by  a  series  of  judicial  decisioiis,  which  )m\ 
now  established  the  law  in  jjuch  a  variety  of  ca^es,  that  if  til 
and  judiciously  selected,  they  would  form  a  very  coiiiplill 
title  in  a  code  of  commercial  jurisprudence-  But  being  fouwUl 
on  equitable  principles^  which  cbiefiy  result  from  the  sp«(i| 
circumstances  of  eich  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  i 
any  general  heads  in  mere  elementary  treatises*" 

It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  from  this  rcvie^w-  of  the  < 
ditioDS  under  which  the  foundations  of  the  maritime  jurifp 
dence  of  Great  Britain  have   been  laid,   that  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  task  to  remodel  any  considerable  portioii 
the  edifice,  and  to  reduce  the  law  of  general  average  to  " 
precision  which  is  required  in  framing  a  statute  of  the  rci 
The  principle  qf  the  ancient  Rhodian  law,  under  which  voliB 
tary  sacrifices  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea  were  to  be  made  grid 
by  a  common  contribution,  lias  been  adopted   by  all  natioi 
but  there  is  no  principle  of  maritime  law  which   has  beeai 
lowed  by  more  variations  in  practice,     British  inerehants  1 
adhered  more  strictly  to  the  original  principle  of  the 
]aw  than  the  merchants  of  foreign  countries,  by  whom 
losses   and  expenses   are  held  to  be  the  subject   of  \ 
average  which  are  not  so  held  by  the  law  of  England.    _ 
British  courts  pay  defercnccj  when  occasion  demands  it,  tol 
law  of  other  countries. 

Thus  the  shipper  of  goods,  who  has  contracted  on  the  frt 
ing  of  general  average,  where  the  instrument  of  the  cont 
is  that  which  is  in  general  and  familiar  use,  is  understood' 
have  assented  to  the  adjustment  of  the  average  at  the 
and  proper  place,  wherever  that  may  be,  and  according  to  tki 
law  and  usage  of  the  place  at  which  the  adjustment  is  to  bt 
made.  Accordingly,  if  an  average  bad  been  settled  in  t 
foreign  port  to  which  the  ship  had  been  destined,  acconUi^ 
to  a  practice  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  England 
and  an  English  merchant,  in  order  to  obtain  his  goods,  hii 
been  obliged  to  contribute  to  eaipenses  to  which  he  wouU 
not  be  contributory  by  the  practice  of  Great  Britain  ;  npoi 
it«  being  proved  that  the  average  has  been  settled  accoruW 
to  the  law  of  the  country,  the  merchant  will  not  be  allowea 
to  recover  back  in  an  English  court  the  money  so  paid^ 
although  both  the  parties  may  have  been  British  subjects  mod 
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e  ship  a  Britifih  ship.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  as  the 
ex  Ftfri  regulates  the  contribution  in  questions  of  general 
pverage,  it  would  tend  very  much  to  simplify  the  obiigation  of 
the  underwriter  if  the  Law  of  the  Forum  were  one  and  the 
same  in  every  country*      The  mode  whereby  we  may  hope  to 
arrive  at  tliis  uniformity  is  hy  the  independent  legislation  of 
stateaj  guided  by  the  consultationa  of  merchants,  and  tending 
indireetiy  to  one  common  object  by  different  steps,  according 
as  the  variations  in  the  present  practice  of  nations  may  re- 
quire.    No  international  conventions  wiU  be  needed  for  this 
purpose^  but  it  may  be  left  to  the  tribunals  acting  under  the 
comity  of  nations  to  build  up  an  harmonious  fabric  of  general 
maritime  jurispnidence,  by  a  liberal  and  equitable  administra- 
tion of  the  law  of  each  country,  and  by  adapting  it  to  the 
exigencies  of  general  commerce- 
It  18  otherwise  indeed  with  regard  to  liiatters  which  concern 
the  interests  of  commerce  in  time  of  war.     The  exercise  of 
the  extreme  rights  of  war  on  the  part  of  nations   may  be 
restrained  either  by  general  usage  or  by  special  convention. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  shall  find 
that  nations  have  made  great  advances  since  that  time  in  the 
disuse  of  the  extreme  rights  of  war.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
modem  Law  of  NationSj  by  which  term  we  may  conveniently 
distinguish  the  rules  which  have  come  to  govern  the  intercourse 
of  European  nations  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  from  those 
which  were  generally  observed  before  that  time,  is  discernible  in 
the  greater  respect  which  is  paid  to  the  interests  of  commerce. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  interruption  of  general  peace  should  not 
be  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  nations,  but  it  is  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large,  that  the  restrictions  which 
war  between  two  or  more  nations  imposes  upon  the  general 
trade  of  the  world,  should  be  reduced  within  the  narrowest 
limits  which  the  necessities  of  the  belligerents  will  admit.    Much 
has  been  done  by  substituting,  in  lieu  of  the  general  prohi- 
bitions sought  to  be  enforced  by  belligerents  against  all  com* 
merce  between   neutrals   and  the  enemy-countryj  a  special 
prohibition  against  neutral  trade  with  the  enemy-country  in 
articles  of  merchandize  calculated  to  serve  belligerent  pur- 
poses.   The  classification  of  such  articles  under  the  head  of  con- 
traband of  war,  and  as  such  forbidden  to  be  conveyed  in  time  of 
war  in  a  neutral  ship  to  an  enemy's  port,  was  originally  a  matter 
of  treaty-engagement  between  individual  nations^  but  it  may 
now  be  said  to  have  the  countenance  of  an  usage  of  two  cen- 
turies; and  any  attempt  to  enlarM  the  prohibition  under  the 
pretext  of  enforcing  a  natural  right  of  a  belligerent  to  deprive 
Ilia  enemy  of  all  supplies,  would  be  a  departure  from  an  use 
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and  practice  to  which  all  nations  are  botind  and  exp 
conform,  A  belligerent,  as  Lord  Stovvell  has  juetlj  oh 
is  bound  to  confine  himself  to  those  modes  of  dest 
which  the  common  practice  of  natione  has  employed, 
relinquish  those  which  the  same  practice  has  not  bn 
within  the  ordinary  exercise  of  war,  however  eanotiooe 
its  principlee  and  its  purposes,  {Flad-O^en^  I  MoMMMoji 
1460  Time  will  not  permit  me  on  the  present  oeettioil 
enumerate  in  extenso  ttie  various  modifieatioiis  whidi 
has  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  extreme  belligereiit  i 
I  will  touch  briefly  upon  one  or  two  head&«  Tbuf^ 
right  of  a  belligerent  power  over  the  goods  of  an  tm 
merchant  which  happen  to  be  within  its  territory  it  1 
commencement  of  hof^tilitics,  is  exercised  with  much  \^ 
forbearance  in  the  present  day,  than  in  the  wars  of! 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  right  of  embargo  n 
reprisals  against  enemy's  sbipB  and  goods,  which  are  ate| 
in  the  harbours  of  a  belligerent,  is  still  exercised  in 
where  injury  has  been  inflicted  and  redress  refused ;  but  ill 
ri^ht  of  seizing  and  confiscating  the  goods  of  enemy-i] 
whieli  are  on  shore,  may  be  said  to  have  been  abandoofldfrfl 
a  contrary  practice  to  have  grown  up  amongst  the  nat]aBlll| 
Europe,  So,  again,  the  right  of  a  belligerent  power  to  oQubl 
cate  private  debts  which  may  be  due  from  its  subjects  to  eaeif  | 
merchants  at  the  commencement  of  war,  if  such  a  claim  i 
ever  well  founded  in  right,  hae  been  abandoned^  and  %  % 
trary  practice  has  intervened  and  shifted  the  matter  froa  *•  1 
foundation  of  abstract  principle,  I  have  said  designedlr«*2l 
«iich  a  claim  was  ever  well  founded  in  right,*' for  tbeeoaul 
of  Great  Britain  have  held  within  the  present  century  (Wif  1 
V.  Oxliolm^  6  Maule  and  Sekc^n,  p,  92)  that  it  wafi  Agvii'  I 
tlie  Law  of  Nations  for  a  belligerent  sovereign  to  conS^ 

?rivate  debts  due  from  his  subjects  to  eneiny-merchiirti^ 
lie  case  arose  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  upoi  * ' 
debt  due  from  a  Danish  subject  to  a  British  subject,  whieb  tb 
Danish  Government  had  confiscated  upon  war  breaking  outia 
1807,  and  for  which  debt,  after  the  re-establishmeTit  of  mm^ 
the  British  subject  sued  the  Danish  subject  before  a  BritiA 
tribunal  in  1817.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenbo rough  eaid^tkil 
the  Court  had  been  unable  to  discover  that  it  had  ever  b«li  ' 
the  general  practice  of  nations  to  confiscate  private  debtor 
although  many  instances  might  be  cited  in  which  nations  M 
so  acted ;  but  that  as  no  instance  of  such  a  confiscation  M 
been  found  for  more  than  a  century,  whilst  the  right  wa*  nol 
recognised  by  Grotlus,  and  was  impugned  by  Putfeadorf,  ti* 
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Court  was  of  opinioD,  that,  as  the  Danish  ordinance  was  not 
conformable  to  the  usage  of  nations,  thej  were  not  bound 
to  pay  regard  to  it^  Mr.  Justice  Story,  on  the  other  hand^ 
in  diaeusBing  the  eame  queation  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  (Brown  y.  United  States^  8  Cranchy  p,  61,) 
hai^  maiotained  that  down  to  the  year  1737  all  jurists  have  held, 
that  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  confiscate  debts  due  to  the 
enemy  at  the  commencement  of  war  was  unquestionable,  and 
that  although  the  practice  raay  have  been  intermitted,  the 

Erinciple  had  never  been  abandoQe<l ;  and  he  goes  on  to  eay,  "  I 
^  old  with  Bynkershoek,  that  where  conventiona  exist  prohibit- 
ing the  confiscation  of  private  debt^,  they  must  be  observed  ; 
where  there  are  none,  the  right  prevails."  S  ow,  notwithstanding 
that  the  judgmejit  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  H'olff*  v* 
Odholm  will  probably  be  upheld  by  British  courts, — ibr  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery  of  England  has  equally  refused  to 
confiscate  a  debt  due  from  a  British  subjeet  to  an  enemy- 
subject,  which  had  been  contracted  during  a  state  of  peace 
{ejr parte  Boussmakfr^l^  Vesei/.Junioryp.  71) — itmaybe  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  courts  of  the  United  States  of  America  would 
not  hold  themselves  at  liberty,  if  the  case  should  arise  in  the 
present  day,  to  hold  that  the  debts  of  American  citizens  due  to 
enemies  were  liable  to  confiscation,  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  8ome  of  their  most  eminent  jurists,  Mr.  Wheaton, 
for  instance,  has  questioned  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  Wolff  v.  Oj^hoim  as  a  sound  ejtposition 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  Mr,  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his 
Commentaries  upon  American  Law,  after  discussing  this 
judgment,  and  admitting  that  the  weight  of  modern  authority 
and  of  argument  is  against  the  claim  of  ri^ht  on  the  part  of  a 
belligerent  sovereign  to  confiscate  debts  due  to  the  subjecta 
of  an  enemy,  says,  "That  the  right  has  been  admitted  bj  the 
American  Courts  to  exist  as  a  settled  and  decided  right,  stricto 
Jure;  and  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Union,  by  a  special 
law  for  that  purpose,  to  confiscate  debts  contracted  by 
American  citizens,  and  due  to  the  enemy," 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  remark,  that  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  were  marked  by  the 
conclusion  of  many  conventions  on  this  subject  between 
European  States,  and  also  between  European  and  American 
States:  ^,^.  between  Great  Britain  andf  Russia  in  1766; 
Austria  and  Russia  in  17B5 ;  France  and  Russia  in  1787  ;  the 
Two  Sicilies  and  Russia  in  1787  ;  Portugal  and  Russia  in  the 
same  year;  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  1795; 
Russia,  Great  Britain^  and  Portugal  in  1797  and  1798  ;  France 
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and  the  United  States  in  1800;  Russia  and  Sweden  m  Wi 
Several  treaties  to  the  same  effect  exiet  between  Stiropean  tat 
South  American  States* 

The  fact  that  such  treaties  hare  been  concluded 
the  above-mentioned  gtatee,  is  an  argument  t^^nding  to 
that  the  practice  of  nations  in  eoch  matters  has  been 
as  not  altogether  settled.  At  the  commencement  of  the  pi 
century  it  wajs  thought  necessary  on  the  part  of  one  or 
of  the  contracting  parties  in  sach  treaties,  that  mutual  ei 
menta  abould  be  entered  into  to  refrain  from  confiscatiDgpn 
debts.     It  may  accordingly  be  worthy  of  the  attention  rf 
delegates  from  the  great  mart5  of  commerce ,  who  are  here 
eentj  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
an  uniformity  of  practica  in  such  matters  amongst  tbe  nati 
of  both  hemispheres,  by  introducing  astipulation,  as  a  matti 
coursej  in  all  treaties  of  commerce,  that  private  debts 
not  be  confiscated  in  time  of  wan  ' 

It  has  been  already  provided  for  in  most  treaties  <jf  coi^ 
merce  which  have  been  concluded  between  £uropean  Stils 
and  the  States  of  North  and  South  America,  that  the  fiubjici 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties  who  may  have  etstaclii^ 
meats  for  the  purposes  of  trade  in  the  country  of  the  otta 
party,  shall  have  an  ample  interval  of  time  allowed  tte 
to  dispose  of  their  establishments  and  to  withdraw  thi 
property  ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  direct  provision  agauii 
the  conftecation  of  debts,  which  may  be  due  froni  the  subjedi 
of  a  belligerent  to  the  subjects  of  the  enemy. 

Now,  there  are  two  maxims  which  all  governments  ehimU 
keep  steadily  in  view,  whenever  the  responsibility  of  directio{ 
the  operations  of  war  devolves  upon  them.  The  first  is,  tbil 
nothing  is  lawful  in  war  which  is  not  necessary  ;  the  second  i^ 
that  nothing  is  lawful  which  is  contrary  to  good  faith. 

Vattel,  writing  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  8ays> 
that  a  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  the  rule  as  to  confisc&t^ 
debts  to  an  enemy  has  been  so  generally  practised  in  fluropi^ 
that  the  sovereign  who  would  act  contrary  to  the  prmetMi 
would  injure  the  public  faith;»  for  strangers  will  have  trustel 
his  subjects  only  from  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  generd 
custom  would  be  observed.  It  is  through  the  agency  of  tiui 
principle  of  ^ood  faith  that  commerce  has  succeeded  in  miti* 
gating  the  evils  of  war. 

The  rules  of  law  which  courts  are  bound  to  administer 
are  not  always  identical  with  the  rules  of  conduct  whick 
nations  are  bound  to  observe  in  their  intercourse  with  oiie 
another.  Courts  of  Prize  may  feel  theia^'v^^  bound  to  id- 
minister  the  snmmum  ju&  ot  a  \ie\\A^<exent,  ^V^V  %&\^i&\m^^ 
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lations  good  faith  should  be  upheld  at  the  sacrifice  of  absolute 
^  right.  It  would  be  therefore  luconsiMeut  with  good  faith 
'for  a  state  to  permit  ita  courts  to  administer  the  summum  jm 
of  a  belligerent  when  it  is  bound  in  good  faith  to  refrain  from 
60  doing.  Mr.  Justice  Storj  seems  to  consider  that  foreign 
Bationsj  with  whom  there  is  no  treatj  to  the  contrary,  coiSd 
onljr  complain  of  such  an  act  as  a  violation  of  the  modern 
policy:  but  he  adds,  that  if  a  nation  has  stipulated  in  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  another  nation  that  in  case  that 
war  should  arise  between  them,  they  will  mutually  refrain 
from  exercii^ing  the  extreme  right  of  belligerents  in  certain 
matters,  either  nation  will  have  just  ground  of  complaint,  if 
the  other  shall  not  conform  ite  conduct  to  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions. But  in  maintaining  this  position  Mr.  Justice  Story 
concedes  the  whole  question,  and  upholds  the  obligation  of 
good  faith  at  the  sacrifice  of  absolute  nght ;  for  war  terminateSj 
or  at  least  suspends^  the  obligations  of  commercial  treaties  as 
8uch,  and  no  obligation  remains  upon  the  breaking  out  of  war 
but  that  of  good  faith^  to  bar  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights 
which  a  state  of  war  gives  rise  to.  Treaty-stipulations  in  such 
juatters  only  serve  to  give  greater  precision  to  the  obligationa 
of  good  faith,  but  are  not  necessary  to  create  those  obligations 
which  may  arise  and  be  equally  stringent  without  any  written 
specification  of  them.  But  it  is  desirable  in  war,  in  order 
that  the  courts  of  a  nation  should  have  a  compass  to  steer  by 
in  questions  of  international  good  faith,  that  the  obligation 
should  be  placed  on  record  by  a  convention,  so  that  no  am- 
biguity can  arise. 

With  regard  to  the  declaration  of  maritime  law  made  at 
Paris  in  1856,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  United  States  has 
declined  to  accede  to  the  provision  for  the  abolition  of  priva- 
teers; and  the  refusal  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
on  this  occasion  is  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  when  the 
United  States,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  Independence, 
sent  ministers  to  Europe  to  negotiate  treaties,  they  endea- 
voured, at  the  suggestion  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  obtain  tlie 
general  insertion  of  an  article  forbidding  the  use  of  privateers, 
(Jefi^erson*s  Correspondence,  iv.  p.  450.)  It  may  be  therefore 
hoped,  that  the  practice  of  nations  in  respect  of  discontinuing 
the  use  of  privateers  will  be  ultimately  uniform  in  bot£ 
hemispheres,  even  if  international  conventions  on  the  subject 
should  not  be  entered  into,  and  the  United  States  should  still 
be  formally  unfettered  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  value  of 
conventions  in  matters  of  international  law.  Conventions 
cannot  direcUy  affect  the  common  law  of  nations ;   they  are 
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essentially  compactSj  the  obligatione  of  Tvhich  are  coiifiiidl 
the  parties  who  enter  into  them }  but  they  may  indin 
operate  to  modify  the  general  law  by  the  disuser,  to  which  t 
giye  rise,  of  the  ancient  right  to  wliich  their  Btipulatioas  i 
the  most  part  exceptionaU  Disiiser,  or,  in  other  words,  ae 
to  the  contrary,  may  modify  and  imperceptibly  ch^itgie  \ 
law  of  natione.  The  American  jurists  have  been  digpcidl 
lay  too  much  strese  upon  the  direct  operation  of  coiiTenti 
in  altering  the  common  law,  and  the  government  of  the  Ua 
States  has  endeavoured  to  procure  the  absent  of  a^  many  nid 
as  possible  to  a  conventional  law  on  the  subject  of  Neo 
commerce  in  time  of  war,  as  if  they  could  thereby  have  en 
another  system  of  general  law,  which  should  be  ultin 
binding  on  all  nations  as  an  escpression  of  the  wiU  of  dil 
majority.  Whereas,  the  European  powers  who  agreed  to  ill 
declaration  of  maritime  law  in  1856,  have  taken  care  to  p^\ 
themselves  against  any  imputation  of  a  wish  to  enforce  a  oetl 
system  of  law  upon  any  nation  which  should  decline  to  mA\ 
to  the  declaration.  Conventions,  on  the  other  hand,  mi 
historically  very  valuable ,  as  being  the  landmarks  of  dL^tmrl 
they  are  signs  and  symptoms  that  the  ancient  practice  ii«| 
longer  found  to  be  generally  convenient^  or  that  new  inUrall 
have  grown  up  which  are  becoming  dominant,  and  are  ^tti^l 
ntslie  to  ancient  principles  ;  and  there  can  be  little  douht  iU  I 
in  many  matters  we  now  find  a  general  practice  to  be  efitablidMll 
whicli  is  binding  in  good  faith  upon  all  nations,  of  whici  tk  I 
rudiments  are  to  be  traced  in  the  treaty-engagements  i 
particular  nations  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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On  the  Importance  of  the  Siudv  of  Jurisprudence.      Bi/ 
W-  M,  Best,  A.M.,  LL,B,,  Barrister, 

rilHE  National  Aisociation  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Scienc©  has, 
J-  with  groat  and  obviotas  wisdom,  placed  "JuKispRimENCE"  at  the 
Lead  of  its  laboure.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  live  according  to  law 
and  rule  j  municipal  laws  are  necessary  to  the  welfare,  if  not  the 
existence  of  erery  country  ;  international  law  is  necessary  to  the 
Becttrity  of  intercourse  among  nations  ;  and  the  better  laws  are^ 
and  the  more  faithfully  they  are  obeyed,  the  greater  will  be  the 
prospeiity  and  happiness  of  the  human  race, 

Lfivw,  like  many  other  tbingej  may  be  looked  at  in  a  double  point 
if  view — aa  an  art^  or  as  a  science;  to  which  latter  is  given  the  name 
of  Jttrisprudeuce,  «\f*,  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of  law.  And 
jurisprudence  is  either  general^  particular^  or  comparative.  The 
first  of  these  means  the  science  in  ite  extended  sense ;  the  second 
is  restricted  to  the  knowledge  of  those  general  principles  which  per- 
vade or  regulate  the  law  of  some  particular  state,  country,  or  society; 
ftnd  the  last  is  a  relative  term,  meaning  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
other  lands  than  that  to  which  some  individual  or  body  of  individuals 
belongs* 

With  law  aa  an  aH,  the  present  paper  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  to 
the  science  J  and  the  science  only,  that  I  am  anxious  to  direct  attention 
— to  explain  its  nature  and  real  character,  to  show  the  immense  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  its  cultivation,  and  the  enormous  evils 
consequent  on  the  neglect  of  it — evils  iinfortunately  too  well  illus- 
trated by  the  practice  of  our  times. 

First,  then,  of  general  jurisprudene©.  By  this  I  mean  those  prin- 
ciples of  law  which  are  established  jure  natural!,  and  exist  every- 
where, unless  so  far  as  they  are  modified  by  municipal  laws  or 
customs  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  place  or  circumstance;  for,  as 
observed  by  Lord  Bacon,*  "  There  are  In  nature  certain  fountains  of 
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[egislaticiij.  There  has  always  been  a  large  amount  of  cuatomaiy 
aw  iu  the  worlil,  seeing  thiifc  castoma  havo  a  natural  tandoncy  to 
ipriog  up  whereTer  men  are  congregated  together  for  any  pur- 
pose ;  and  ereu  io  statea  and  societies  which  possess  written  laws, 
customs  insensibly  arise,  not  merely  to  supply  their  deficieociea, 
but  to  interpret,  and,  in  many  instances,  to  control  them,  W^ 
accordingly  find  that  the  jurists  of  every  age  and  country,  haTo  recog- 
nised the  existence  of  the  two  kinds  of  law — written  and  unwrittea, 
Instances  of  customary  law  are  to  he  found  in  the  Old  Testament,* 
and  likewise  in  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,f  composed  in  HLndostan 
about  1000  years  before  the  Christian  era>  Justinian  and  Ulplan 
also,  who,  whatever  their  other  deficiencies,  cannot  be  accused  of 
ignorance  of  the  Latin  laws  or  language^  tell  us,|  that  tlieir  law 
insisted  of  written  and  unwritten,  and  that  it  waa  the  same  among 
G  Greeks,  In  more  recent  times,  Suarez  and  Grotius,  differing  aa 
they  do  in  many  respects,  i^ee  in  this.  Lford  Bacon  suras  it  all  up 
in  a  word,  by  saying,  "  Customs  aro  Jaws  written  in  living  tables/"  § 
And  it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  part  of  tlio  law  or  jus  of 
this  country  rests  in  its  unT^Titten  or  customary  law* 

Bent  ham  and  his  school  insinuate  rather  than  assert  the  falkiCy 
^hich  denies  to  custom  the  title  of  law  ;  and  by  many  others  it  la 
more  often  felt  tbaii  expressed-  That  great  man,  for  such  with  all 
bis  faults  he  was,  seems  to  have  been  led  into  it  by  his  earnest 
desire  tor  codifying  the  municipal  laws  of  every  countiy,  and  eveE 
for  codifying  the  law  of  nations.  These  ai-e  projects  into  the  fitness 
or  unfitness  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  present  occa^ 
eion;  but  supposing  them  desirable^  any  advantage  they  could  bring 
would  be  dearly  bought  if  coupled  with  establishing  the  dogma  that 
there  are  no  such  things  as  natural  rights,  and  that  primary  juris- 
prudence is  but  a  fiction  or  a  dream. 

Other  objectors  say  that  what  is  called  natural  law  ia  not  a  law, 
because  it  has  no  Tisiblo  sanction.  But  this  is  unnecessary  pro- 
vided it  has  a  virtual  one,  and  it  will  he  found  that  the  sanction 
of  natural  Itiw  is  threefold.  1*  That  which  is  supplied  by  the 
conscience  of  men*  2*  The  opinions  of  others  denouncing  con- 
duct iu  violation  of  its  principles;  and  3*  In  the  case  when  what 
sre  called  perfect,  as  contradistinguished  from  imperfect,  obligations 
are  violated,  the  ultima  ratio  of  forco  or  war.  This  division  is  to 
be  found  in  Pothicr||  and  other  jurists  of  the  tlrst  rank.  Some 
modern  writers,  indeed,  deny  it,  and  say  that  all  obligations  are  per- 
fect; but  this  is  a  mere  play  upon  the  word.  In  oae  sense  every 
obligation  is  perfect,  namely,  that  the  individual  whom  it  affects  ia 


*  Ruth  iv>  7 ;  1  8am.  ii.  13 ;  Ezra  Ui,  4,  &c. 

t  Cfa.  TilL.on  Judicaturf,  |4  41,  42,    Trajifllated  by  Sir  William  Jones. 
JjiH  Works,  vd.  iii.,  p,  280. 
I  ±  loat.,  Ulj,  L,  tit.  2,  §  9,  and  lib.  iv„  tit.  17.     Dig,  UIj.  i,  ttt.  !>  h  6. 

I  Propoeal  fiwr  Amending  the  Lawn  of  England. 
^m     11  Traits  dm  Obligations,  Arllde  Fr^Umumirc* 
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justice,  Tchence  all  cIyiI  laws  are  derived  bot  as  streams ;  nd 
as  waters  do  take  tinctures  and  tastes  from  the  aoils  through  vU 
they  run,  so  do  civil  laws  vary  according  to  the  regions  a 
goYernxnents  where  they  are  planted,  though  they  proceed  firanik 
same  fountains."  These  principles  are  learned  by  aUentiTe  stndji 
human  nature,  of  the  rules  of  morality  and  general  policj,  of  liiaif 
and  the  laws  of  different  countries — in  all  of  which  latter  more  orb 
of  natural  law  is  involved;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  howaniTenl| 
spread,  and  how  little  modified  are  its  principles.  The  genenliii 
respecting  property,  the  maxim  that  a  man  shall  not  be  judge  iik 
own  cause,  the  rules  regulating  the  hurden  of  prool^  the  pnauinpfti 
against  fraud,  and  many  others,  will  be  found  to  have  an  appb 
•tion  almost  universal. 

Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  an  apparently  fixnuddft 
but,  in  reality,  most  unfounded  objection.  By  some  persons  ^ 
existence  of  natural  law,  or  the  law  of  nature,  is  denied — a 
caused  partly  by  the  tendency  of  man  to  reject  whatever  pm 
restraint  on  his  passions  and  propensities,  but  more  nsnally  theifri| 
of  misconception  of  the  meanings  of  the  expression.  By  **  vid 
law,"  or  "law  of  nature,"  is  meant  the  rule  of  human  ^ctiffli  dedMSi 
by  right  reason  alone  from  the  nature  and  condition  off  ma  I 
is  in  truth  the  Common  law  of  the  human  race^  and  inrhitfh^ 
indeed,  would  be  the  conclusion  that  man  was  left  by  naloRii 
from  all  obligation  and  destitute  of  all  law.  I  most^  however,  idi0 
for  a  moment  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that 

One  class  of  objectors  to  the  existence  of  natural  law,  to 
much  countenance  has  been  given  by  the  language  of  Ber 
and  his  school,  say  that  the  supposed  law  of  nature  caaMtk 
looked  on  as  a  law,  because  it  is  not  promulgated  by  a  vidlt 
superior,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  writing — in  other  vrorda^  that  t^ 
is  either  no  such  thing  as  custonmry  law,  or  that  if  it  does  eii^i 
is  of  an  inferior  nature  to  written  law.     It  is  very  difficult  to 

stand  how  any  rational  being  could  arrive  at  aach  a  oonc 

If  writing  be  essential  to  the  existence  of  law,  I  ask,  was  th««  ^ 
no  law  in  the  world  before  the  invention  of  letters  ?  amA  ig  tkn 
none  now  in  lands  (if  such  there  be)  where  writing  is  ankaowB- 
Again,  is  all  Divine  law,  both  natural  and  revealed,  to  be  traatod* 
a  nullity  because  the  superior  from  whom  it  emanates  is  iaviobbl 
But  the  entire  notion  rests  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  wort  kit 
when  understood,  as  it  necessarily  must  be  here,  in  the  seiaDcf 
"jus"  or  "droit,"  and  not  in  that  of  "lex"  or  "loL"  Ik  *• 
sense  law  is  a  rule  of  human  actiou,  duly  promulgated,  and  pnKNrif 
flsnctioncd.  But  promulgation  may  be  direct  or  indirect ;  then  > 
the  silent  promulgation  of  custom,  and  the  open  promnlgsiios  i 


*  PriDciples  of  Intern.  Law,  Essay  1 ;  Bowring's  £d^  vol,  if.,  m.  ML 
General  View  of  a  Complete  Code  of  Laws,  cc.  23  and  81 ;  Bowriaa.  v«.  3« 
pp.  200  and  206.  Papers  on  CodificaUon,  Part  1,  No.  viiL,  I«ttar  8-^ 
Tol.  Iy^  p.  604*    Petition  for  Codification,  Bowripg,  voL  y^  p.  MS.     ' 
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legislation*  There  has  always  beca  a  largo  amount  of  customary 
Jaw  iu  the  world,  seeing  that  customis  have  a  uataral  tendency  to 
spring  up  wherever  men  are  congregated  together  for  any  pur-- 
pose ;  and  eren  in  states  and  societies  which  possess  written  laws, 
customs  inseneibly  arise,  not  merely  to  supply  their  deficienciei, 
"but  to  interpret,  and,  in  tnaay  instances,  to  control  them,  Wq^ 
accordingly  find  that  the  jurists  of  every  age  and  country,  have  recog- 
,  mised  the  existence  of  the  two  kinds  of  law — written  and  unwritten* 
stances  of  etiatoraary  law  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament^* 
Imnd  likewise  in  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,f  composed  in  Hindostan 
Vmbout  1000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  JuBtiiiiaa  and  Ulpiam 
{also,  who,  whatever  their  other  deficiencies,  cannot  be  accused  of 
aoranee  of  the  Latin  laws  or  language,  tell  us, J  that  their  law 
:>n8i8ted  of  written  and  unwritten,  and  that  it  was  the  smne  among 
tie  Greeks-  In  more  recent  times,  Suarez  and  Gmtins,  differing  as 
tiiey  do  in  many  respects,  agree  in  this.  Lord  Bacon  sums  it  all  up 
in  a  word,  by  saying,  "  Customs  are  laws  written  in  living  tables*" | 
I  And  it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  law  or  jus  of 
I        this  country  rests  in  its  no  written  or  customary  law^ 

Bentham  and  his  school  insinuate  rather  than  assert  the  fallacy 

I -which  denies  to  custom  the  title  of  law  ;  and  by  many  others  it  is 
more  often  felt  than  e3t pressed^  That  great  man^  for  euch  with  all 
liis  faults  he  was,  seems  to  have  been  led  into  it  by  hie  earnest 
-desire  Ibr  codifying  the  municipal  laws  of  every  country,  and  even 
for  codifying  the  law  of  nations.  These  are  projects  into  tho  fitness 
cr  imfitaese  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  but  supposing  them  desirable,  any  advantage  tliey  conld  bring 
would  be  dearly  bought  if  coupled  with  establishing  the  dogoia  that 
liere  ore  no  such  things  as  natural  rightSj  and  that  primary  jaris- 
tiprudence  is  but  a  fiction  or  a  dream. 

Other  objectors  say  that  what  is  called  natural  law  is  not  a  law, 
Bkuse  it  has  no  visible  sanction*     But  this  is  unaecesaary  pro- 
rided  it  has  a  virtual  one,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  sanction 
Df  natural  law  is  threefold.     L  That  which  is  supplied   by   the 
l^sonscienca  of  men,     2,  The  opinions   of  others   denouncing    con- 
Muct  in  violation  of  its  principles  i  and  3,  In  the  case  when  what 
|*re  called  perfect,  as  contradistinguished  from  imperfect,  obligations 
are  violated,  the  ultima  ratio  of  force  or  war.     This  division  is  to 
|t>e  found  in  Pothier||  and  other  jurists  of  the  first  rank.     Some 
nodern  writers,  indeed,  deny  it,  and  say  that  all  obligations  are  per- 
fect; but  thiB  is  a  mere  play  upon  the  word,     la  one  sense  every 
^obligation  is  perfect,  namely,  that  the  individual  whom  it  affects  is 


*  Itaa  iv*  7s  1  Sam.  ii.  13;  Ezra  in.  4,  &c, 

t  Ch.  vili,  on  Judicature,  |J  41*  42.    Translate  by  Sir  William  Joaea.    See 
I        lis  Works,  vol.  lit.,  p.  2^. 

1  I  JDst.,  lib,  K,  tit.  2,  §  9,  and  lib.  iv.,  tit,  17.     Dig,  litj,  i,  tit.  1,  L  G, 

I  I  Proposal  for  Araeudicg  the  Laws  of  Eagtaad. 

^H      jl  Traill  dea  ObUgatioaSi  Article  Frt^Uminaire. 
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Bound  in  conBcience  to  perform  it ;  bnt  a  moment's  Teflectfoo  i 
convince  any  one  that  tberc  arc  many  things  ^whieh  & 
to  do,  which  he  cannot  rightfuUj  bo  compelled  to  do  if  he  i 
BOglectg*     The  adopting  the  notion  that  the  la^v  of  Batnre  b 
aanction  bccanao  there  is  no  visible  superior  to  enforce  it,i 
#lead   to  absurd    and    daugerous    conaequencei.        Is^     I    a^  Al 
Divine  Law   without    a    sanction,    because    there    is    no  Timi 
superior  to  enforce  it  ?     The  conventional    rules    wbich 
society  and   social   intercourse    havo   no    Bauction    from  a 
fioperior.     Have  they  then  in  reality  no  sanction  ?     liet  aor  i 
desirous  of  ascertaining  this  violate  them  deliberately,  and  £e  \ 
soon  find  that  they  have  a  sanction,  aye,  and  a  ating^ing  one. 

The  existence  of  natural  law  has  also  been  attacked  from  i^ 
ter  little  to  he  expected.     I  alludo  to  a  class  of  persons  wboi 
that  to  admit  the  exiBtence  of  any  law  or  morality  ante 
revelation  is  doing  a  dishonour  to  revealed  religion.     In 
this  piece  of  fanaticism  and  folly,  Grotius*  adduces  several 
&om  Scripture,  in  which  the  Almighty  Himself  is  represenie4l 
appealing  to  principles  of  natural  Justice  in  vindication  of  hia  i 
dealings  ;  j  and  I  will  merely  add  the  observation  of  Locke  J  thai 
advising  a  man  to  set  asido  bis  reason  in  order   to  make  ' 
revelation,  m  like  advising  him  to  put  out  his  eyes^  in  order  1 
he  may  the  better  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  inTislbla  slir^ 
a  telasoope. 

I  have  designated  the  law  of  nature  "The  comnion   law  af#l 
human  race."     If  that  be  so,  it  is  obligatoiy  on  man  in  every  pcrffc  I 
state  in  which  be  can  bo  found,  civilized  or  uncivilis^ed*     In  ordiril 
illustrate  this,  wr iters  on  natural  law,  and  Pu fend 01^  in  partieiiiMf 
liave  spoken  of  man  as  living  in  ^^a  state  of  nature  " — an  expi 
that  has  been  suhjected  to  much  and  very  undeserved  ridicule-  W  I 
however,  arises  from  a  misconception  alike  of  the   subject  and  Al  ' 
author.     Pufendorf  premises,  that  by  the  natural  state  of  maali 
does  not  mean  the  state  which  nature  intended  as  the  most  perfetf 
and  fittest  for  bim,  but  that  in  which  man  is  conceived  as  pl^ 
by  bis  birth,  independent  of  aU  inventions  and  institutions,  diti^ 
or  linman.      He  then  quotes  the  beautiful  but  fauciful  descriptions i( 
Horace [[  and  Lucretms,!  of  mankind  in  that  state,  and  adds,***' Iff 
acknowledge,  however,  that  the  whole  human  race  never  wai  m% 
pure  state  of  nature,  nor  ever  could,  if  we  are  to  believe  whit  ii 
stated  by  Divino  authority,  that  the  human  race  sprang  from  bob 
couple.  *  .  .  The  natural  state  never  existed   in  fact,  unle«  la  < 


h 


•  De  Jar.  BeUi  ac  PacU,  eap*  1,  §  X.  v, 
t  Gen.  zviii.  25  ^  iBAJab  v*  dj  Ezek  ziiil.25;  Jerem.  li»  0; 
Bom.  ii,  C,  and  iii.  6. 

i  Essay  on  Hriraan  Uodisrfft,^  Book  iv,,  C  19,  §  4. 
Jua.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  H.,  cap*  2. 
Sati^.  lib,  i,,  B9X.  ft,  V.  00,  at  seq. 
Be  Ber.  Nat.,  lib.  v,,  v*  923,  et  aeq. 
*  Jm  Nat.  et  Oeat.,  Ub*  ii.,  cap.  2»  §  4, 
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qualified  or  partial  form ;  that  is  to  say,  when  bodies  of  moii  join 
t<jgether  to  form  a  civil  states  or  something  analogous  to  it,  while 
towards  tlie  rest  of  raaakiad  tbey  retain  their  natui-ai  freedom*" 
Whether  the  human  race  was  ever  in  a  state  of  nature  or  not  It  Is 
needless  to  inquire  j  the  rights  of  man  in  that  real  or  imaginai-y 
fitate  are  equaUj  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  rights 
in  the  more  complex  forms  of  society-  The  "  law  of  nature  *'  must, 
therefore,  not  be  confounded,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  the  "  state  of 
nature,"  or  with  the  "propensities  of  nature."  "Natural  law  is 
not  regulated  by  ita  accordance  wttli  sensitive,  l^t  with  rational 
nature/'*  ^^^-,  A  man  injures  another:  to  take  revenge  on  him  is 
the  propensity  of  nature,  but  most  assuredly  is  not  its  law.  So,  to 
appropriate  your  neighbour's  wealth  to  yourself  is  the  propensity 
of  nature,  but  the  law  of  nature  says,  "  forbear ;  that  would  be  ft 
wrong/' 

A  very  strong  illustration  is  supplied  by  public  international 
law,  by  which  I  understand  that  rule  of  conduct  which  binds  nations 
and  governments  in  their  conduct  and  dealings  with  each  other, | 
Some  persons,  who  admit  the  existence  of  natural  law  among  men 
in  general,  deny  that  it  has  any  force  or  obligation  among  states 
or  nations,  and  assert  that  the  only  true  law  of  nations  is  to  be 
found  in  their  customs,  and  the  treaties  and  conventions  into  which 
they  have  entered  with  each  other*  Such  however,  is  not  the 
language  of  the  great  authors  on  international  law,  who  all  agree 
that  it  is  divided  into  two  parts^ — the  natural  (or  primary)  and 
the  conventional  (or  secondary)  law  of  nations :  tho  former  being 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  applied  to  states,  the  latter 
the  limitations  and  additions  introduced  by  customs,  treaties,  con- 
Ten  t  ions,  &c,  Thb  is  the  view  of  Grotins,|  Pufendorf,^  and 
ISuarez,  {|  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  fathers  of  the  science  in 
modern  Europe,  and  has  been  recognised  by  most  of  the  subsequent 
writers  upon  it,  including  even  the  modern  ones,  Wheaton  and 
Phillimore.  I  freely  admit,  indeed,  that  the  analogy  between  indi- 
viduals and  states  is  not  perfect.  "The  natural  law  of  nations,'* 
justly  remarks  Vattel,l[  "is  a  science  of  itself,  which  consists  in  a 
Just  and  reasoned  application  of  natural  law  to  the  ofialrs  and  conduct 
of  nations  and  sovereigns,"  Moreover,  i£  the  law  of  nations  consista 
golely  of  customs,  treaties,  and  conventions,  it  has  no  sanction,  at 
Jeaat  no  moral  one  ;  nations  have  no  inducement  beyond  their  own 
interest  or  convenience  to  observe  their  engagements^  or  refrain  from 
oiering  wrong  or  injury  to  each  other. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  bare  statement  of  the  proposition  that 
though  men  are  bound  to  each  other  by  the  principles  of  morality^ 


♦  Snarez,  De  Leg.,  lib*  ti.,  c.  17*  §  6. 

t  Grotiua,  De  Jar.  Belli  ac  Faois,  lib.  i.,  cap*  1. 

X  Id,  lib.  I.,  cap.  1. 

"  Jus  Nut  et  Gent,,  lib  ii„  c.  3.,  J  23, 

DeLeg,,Uk  U.,  e.  17,  J  19. 
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nations  are  not^  carried  its  own  refutation  with  if:.     Not  o%  \ 
the  queation  instantly  present  itself,  liow  can   tnen  bj  forming  i 
states  become  released  from  those  principles   and   tlie  si 
confieience,  but  the  belief  In  Buch  a  dogma  m   utterlj  iii 
with  the  peace  of  the  world.     It  oponlj  proclaims  impunitj  to  i 
power  that  feels  iteelf  strong  enough »  and  Is  unprincipled  eBoa^l 
disturb  the  peace — whether  that  power  presents  itself  in  the  ( 
of  an  ambitious   monarch,   an  oTcrbearing  oligarch j,   a 
aristocracy,  or  a  pi'opagandist  republic — ^and  lets  looEe  tJie  sfokl 
conquest  and  rapiiie  to  act  as  it  pleases.     The  primary  law  of  i 
Dn  the  contrary,  substitutes  the  reigu  of  law  and  reason  for  ^i 
&rce  and  passion,  teaches  men  that  they  are  brothers,  thiil  etai 
the  extreme  of  war  they  never  entirely  lose  that  character,  uf  I 
to  HBO  no  more  Tiolence  than  is  necessary  to  att«.in   the  objfjt^ 
all  legitimate  warfare  —  the  establishment  of  safe  and  bono 
peace. 

Let  me  give  an  instance  or  two  of  the  consequences  di 
^o^a,  that  nations  who  meet  for  the  first  time,  and,  conaeqtiaM 
ire  not  bound  to  each  other  by  any  convention  or  treaty,  «a^Ji| 
not  near  enough  to  be  affected  by  any  common  cnstomf  \ 
under  no  mutual  obligations*  When  the  Spaniards  dLseDiiril 
the  Western  world,  they  found  there  peoples  of  whose  very 
euce  they  previously  were  ignorant^  and  who  were  equally  i 
of  theiri^  Here  could  have  been  no  antecedent  conduct  U^ 
either ;  and  to  suppose  the&e  Western  peoples  hound  by  i 
artificia!  regulations  established  by  European  xiations  for 
own  guidance,  is  simply  ridiculous*  How  did  the  Spaniards  : 
History  tells  us,  like  fiends  in  human  shape — that  evciy 
of  bloodshed,  violence,  cruelty,  and  lupine,  were,  utterly 
Toked,  without  even  a  pretence,  except  the  false  and  bli 
one  of  propegating  the  true  religion,  inflicted  by  them* 
tin  fortunate  aborigines*  But^  if  there  is  no  such  thing  an 
hitemational  law,  in  ail  this  the  Spaniards  did  no  'wrang.  'in^l 
fiame  way  the  conduct  of  European  nations  in  general,  both  in  ill 
Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres,  including  all  that  our  0ii 
country  has  ever  done,  or  been  accused  of  having  done,  in  ibl 
East  Indies,  would  be  not  only  irreprehensiblej  but  possibly  ertf 
latidable* 

The  argument  used  by  those  who  deny  natural  law  beeattse  H  i 
not  promulgated  by  a  visible  superior  and  is  not  in  writing,  is  repeitri 
by  those  who  deny  primary  international  law-  Others  add  tint 
international  law  is  more  vague  and  uncertain  than  ualarBl  kVf 
Wi:Qd  that  its  sanction,  if  it  have  one,  is  weaker,  I  very  much  doobl 
the  first  of  these  latter  propositions ;  and  in  answer  to  the  se^iii 
will  just  observe  that  we  see  the  cases  where  the  eanetion  of  mte^ 
Bational  law  fails  to  resti^in  th«  lust  of  conqnest,  oppression «  nui 
plunder,  and  do  not  see  those  where  its  influence  preTails,  To  tiiis 
must  be  added  that  nations,  like  men,  ai-e  not  always  eo  bliA 
as  they  are  painted.     Many   acts    done  by   gOTernments,  wi 
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are  ftpparentlj  immoral,  are  not  eo  in  reality,  if  tto  knew  all  tbe  clr- 
0iimi*ttinees^  The  secret  history  of  states  is  oftcDtimcs  very  difficult 
to  get  at ;  besides  which,  unseDtimental,  or  even  ungenerous  comluct, 
is  not  neceanarUy  iJleg&l  conduct*  Besides,  the  argiiraent  in  (|uestioii 
proves  too  ranch  ;  for  if  international  law  is  no  law,  becnuse  it» 
violators  often  esciipe  punishment,  then  municipal  law  la  no  law, 
because  even  under  the  host  judictal  syfitems  criminals  often 
escape  punishment.  Then,  as  to  vagueness  and  uncertainty. 
While  I  freely  admit  that  internatiotial  law  is  not  in  the  state  that 
could  be  desired,  its  geueral  principles  are  clear  cjjough.  In  muni^ 
cipal  hiw  it  has  beeu  well  remarked  that  the  law  rarely  hesitates 
in  declaring  its  own  meaning,  and  that  the  immense  majority  of 
causea  iitigated  in  courts  of  justice  are  wholly  or  principally  disputes 
respecting  facts  :  and  this  holds  ^l  mnlio  /artiori  in  international 
law;  because  in  an  ordinary  lawsuit,  if  the  litigant  parties  differ  as  to 
the  facts,  there  is  an  authoritative  means  of  decidiug  them  ;  whereas 
in  the  latter  case,  each  of  the  eonteuding  governments  determines 
the  facts  for  itself  as  it  best  may;  and  has  too  often  to  discharge  this 
duty  amid  a  storm  of  misrepreaentation,  prejudice  and  f»assioti, 
which  renders  calm  reasoning  difficulty  if  not  impossible.  Several  of 
the  question!  which  have  disuirhed  or  menaced  the  peace  of  Europe^ 
will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  nothing  more  than  disputes  about 
&cts^  The  question,  for  instance,  whether  the  attack  on  Copon- 
flii^en  by  the  English,  in  1807j  was  justifiable,  really  depends  on  a 
)  physical  fact ;  and  the  case  of  the  Caff  Hart  steamer,  which  some  yeara 
since  nearly  produced  a  war  between  the  Sardinian  and  Neapolitan 
governments,  depended  on  what  is  still  more  difficult  to  determine,  a 
I  psychological  one, 

BismisBing  these  absurdities,  and  taking  for  granted  vpith  the  wise 

^and  good  in  every  age,  and  in  accordance  with  the  instinct  of  man- 

[lindj  that  there  is  a  natural  law^ — a  science  of  natural  jurispru- 

1  dence, — who  could  overrate  its  importance?     And  this  brings  me  to 

\partimilar  jurisprudence.     If  the  jurisprudence  of  a  nation  is  based 

on  fixed  principles,  albeit  those  principles  may,  in  some  instances, 

he  lost  sight  of  in  its  legislation^  the  knowledge  of  them  must  be 

the  real  key  to  any   true  understandiag  of  its  laws.       The   man 

[who  has  studied  jurisprudence^  both  general  and  particulary  and 

"  the  principles  on  vphich  they  are  founded,  has  the  advan- 

:  a  man  who  begins  at  the  beginning  ever  must  have  over 

iim   who   plunges   t»  medifts   res  at  once,  and  whose  knowledge 

[must  therefore  always  remain  fragmentary.     Left  to  itself,  the  law 

[  of  a  country  would  soon  become  a  stagnant  and  dangerous  pool,  and 

I  the  fresh  stream  continually  flowing  from  the  inexhaustible  source 

of  general  jurisprudence  is  requisite  to  purify  iu    Let  us  take  a  few 

examples. 

In  England  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  jurisprudence  is  notorious, 
and,  indeed,  is  gloried  in.  That  law  as  a  seieuce  eitlier  has  no 
existence,  or  if  it  has,  is  wholly  beneath  the  notice  of  the  {soi-disafU) 
practical  man,  and  should  be  relegated  to  the  region  of  dreamers  and 
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vUionaries,  lia^  long  been  the  favourite  axiom  of  tho  l^gsl  profeBBitm 
in  this  couatiy*  And  how  did  the  law  flourish  ?  AH  reform,  wis© 
or  unwise,  was  opposed;  and  although  our  common  law  and  theor^rof 
pleading  were  for  tho  most  part  souud,  our  procedure,  for  want  of  maa 
capable  of  mastering  and  applying  priucipIoB,  became  a  disgusting 
mass  of  technical it^%  fiction,  and  absurdity  \  and  the  evil  progreeael 
from  ago  to  age,  until  the  present  day,  when,  endurable  no 
loDger,  an  indispensable  revolution  in  it  was  effected  by  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1852,  1854,  and  1 860,  Our  pleadmg  and 
practice,  as  they  stood  in  the  first  part  of  tho  present  century^ 
are  to  be  fotind  in  the  works  of  Mr-  Chitty  and  Mr.  Tidd,  whidi 
I  cite  as  being  far  the  best  of  their  class-  Whether  posterity  will 
believe  that  8uch  a  heap  of  pedantic,  incongruous,  and  mis- 
chiovous  nonsense  could  have  been  endared  for  an  hour  in 
any  land,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  hut  what  will  bo  their  aijtoniali- 
ment  to  learn  that  this  system  was  firmly  believed  to  be  the  very 
perfection  of  reason,  and  the  slightest  proposal  for  amendment  in 
it  resisted  with  the  utmost  fury:  and,  in  any  event,  who  shall 
calculate  the  amount  of  injustice,  wrong,  plunder,  ruin  to  indiTi- 
duabj  and  disrespect  for  the  law,  which  were  Us  unquestionable 
offspring?  One  circuTn stance  which  fed  the  prejudice  m  its  favour, 
was  the  undoubted  superiority  of  this  country  in  constitntional  law, 
which  was  constantly  appealed  to  whenever  any  reform  was  pro* 
posed.  If,  for  instance,  in  those  days,  you  ventured  to  suggest  that 
it  would  bo  quite  as  well  if  parties  were  allowed  to  try  their  title 
to  land  in  their  own  names  as  In  those  of  two  imaginary  persons^ 
and  might  do  it  without  a  string  of  fictions  j  or  that  when  a  de- 
fendant, who  was  charged  with  having  damaged  the  plaintiflTi 
grass,  pleaded  that  he  did  not  damage  the  grass,  instead  of  using 
the  cabalistic  words,  "  not  guilty,"  it  was  rather  hard  that  he  should 
have^^ii/ judgment  given  against  him — ^you  were  met  by  a  storm  of 
invective  against  innovators,  and  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  British  constitution,  with  a  lament  over  the  nuseriea 
of  other  lands  which  possessed  nothing  like  it.  But  the  Britisli 
constitution  and  the  procedure  of  English  law  came  from  different 
hands,  **  The  wisdom  of  a  law-maker,"  observes  Lord  Baeon,*  "is 
cne,  and  of  a  lawyer  another ;"  and,  as  was  well  expressed  at  the 
time,  you  might  pull  the  constitution  to  pieces,  and  no  lawyer 
would  say  a  word,  but  touch  a  cobweb  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
out  crawled  the  old  spider,  ready  for  battle* 

Again,  look  at  the  manner  in  which  our  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
drawn,  and,  to  a  certain  extent^  are  still.  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  abuses  in  this  respect  and  those  in  our  procedure  were 
introduced  about  the  same  time — the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
eentury.  Coke  upon  Littlctonf  is  my  authority  for  the  second  part 
of  this  statement,  and  the  atatute-book  is  my  witness  for  the  firs 


•  Adv*  of  Learning,  Book  iL 
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Onr  ancient  etatutea  were  shorty  dear,  and  intelligible*  Early  in 
the  fifteenth  centary  the  style  l>egan  slowly  to  alter,  and  gi^ndually 
p^w  worse  atid  worse,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
«.^the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII*, — recitation,  repetition,  and 
confusion  reached  the  form  and  attained  the  ascendancy  they  havo 
Binee  enjoyed.  Take  Eufilie^d'a  quarto  edition  of  the  statiites.  The 
first  T'^olurae  contains  all  the  statutcB  of  England,  from  Magna  , 
Charta  in  9  Henry  III»,  a,d,  1225,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI. ;  hut  as  most  of  the  statutes  in  that  volume  are  set 
out  both  in  English  and  the  original  Latin  or  Korman-Freneh, 
we  may  safely  deduct  one-third  for  the  repetition,  and  con- 
sequently assert  that  the  statutes  of  this  realm,  for  more  than 
two  centtirtes  and  a  half,  are  contained  in  about  two-thirds  of  a 
quarto  volume*  Three  more  volumes  contain  the  statutes  from 
1  Edward  IV.  (1461),  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in 
1713  ;  hut  the  Latin  and  Norman-French  versions  disappear  in  the 
1  Eichard  HI,,  i,  e,  very  early  in  the  second  volume*  Four  more 
Tolnmea  are  consumed  in  the  half*century  reaching  from  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  to  the  2  George  IH,  in  17(52,  during  which 
t^me  Scotland  had  to  be  legislated  for  as  well  as  England.  But  the 
statutes  which  have  been  passed  hy  the  legislature  in  the  100  years 
preceding  the  current  one,  present,  aa  is  well  known,  a  mass  of  type 
with  which  the  previous  eight  volumes  containing  the  statutes  of 
S37  years  sink  into  insignificance*  Allowance  must  doubtless  be 
made  for  the  altered  circumstances  and  increased  wants  of  society, 
and  also  for  the  union  with  Ireland  ;  but  can  any  man  believe  that 
ati^  change  in  times  or  circumstances  would  justify  the  imposi- 
tion on  our  jurisprudence  of  such  a  monntain  of  legislation?  The 
truth  is,  that  during  the  last  four  centuries  our  statutes  were  drawn 
by  persons  who  were  incapable,  and  who  felt  themselves  incap- 
able, of  generalising,  or  stating  in  a  reaaonahle  nnniher  of  worda 
the  principles  they  desired  to  express*  They  consequently  placed 
on  the  statute-book  paitial  applications  of  it;  in  construing 
statutes,  the  maxim  "  Expressio  uniua  est  exclusio  alterius  *'  waa 
necessarily  applied,  and  the  cases  thus  omitted  were  commonly 
found  to  b©  among  those  chiefly  in  the  contemplation  of  the  legis- 
lature. Hence  the  adage,  that  a  coach  and  six  horses  might  be 
driven  through  any  Act  of  Parliament. 

These  gigantic  evils  in  procedure  and  legislation  never  could  have 
€3Ltated  if  law  had  been  studied  as  a  science.  Lawyers  would  not 
liave  attempted  to  introduce  such  practices,  and  were  they  weak  or 
baae  enough  to  do  so,  those  practices,  if  not  themselves  also, 
would  soon  have  been  swept  away  by  the  indignant  voice  of  puhlic 
opinion* 

To  proceed  to  other  countries;  and  first  of  all  France*  Here 
we  find  the  same  cause  of  mischief,  though  developing  itself  in  a 
difTerent  form.  General  and  comparative  jurisprudence  do  not 
flourish  in  France,  and  never  can  under  the  present  system.  The 
Prench  believe  their  own  law,  and  the  Code  KapoliSon  in  particular, 
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to  b(?  absolute  perfection,  and  the  model   of  leg!  slat j on  toiEl 
world.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  its  meritSj  in  giving  te  Fm^J 
rea^ionable   and   uniform  code,  in  pluce  of  the  discordanl 
whicli  previously  prevailed  m   each  province,   and,  together  i 
TtkBMj  otber  excellent  reforms,  estabtigbing  In  that  land  tlie  tridi 
jury  and  the  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings.      But  it*  ^ 
been  greatly  ^rs^geratcd^  particularly  in  one  respect.    It  is  « 
believed  in  France^  and  by  many  here  also,  that  the  Tegistadoo  < 
Emperor  Napoleon  I»  has  brought  the  law  of  France  into  1 1 
perfect  and  intelligible,  that  any  Frenchman   desirous  of  I 
the  law  of  hia  country  on  any  given  subject,  baa   only  to 
Binail  book  which  he  c^u  with  ease  carry  in  his   pocket.     A  j 
delusion  never  entered  the  mind  of  man,     Tbe  attributing  \ 
legtslation  either  unity^  completeness,  or  immutability,  denio 
the  most  consummate  ignorance  both  of  the  theory  and  pr 
the  law  of  Francis     In  the  first  place,  the  laws   of  the  Eia|i^| 
Kftpolcon  I,  are  not  comprised  in  a  single  code :  there  are  five  honf  I 
his  name — the  Code  Civil,  the  Code  de  Procedure  Civile,  thf  Wl 
do  Commerce,  the  Code  F^nal,  and  the  Code  d*Instrection  0^| 
nelle.     But  these  neither  contain,  nor  profess  to  contain^  the  i 
law  of  France ;  various  portions  of  which  have  been  cocLifieil  i 
and  much  more  remains  uncodiiied  to  this  hour.     Many  Imwi  aiH 
to  the  flret  Empire  are  still   in  force  in  France,  and  all  laws  p 
there  by  the  legislature  for  the  time  being  are   regularly  recuMl 
and  promulgated  in  the  ^^  Bulletin  des  Lois,'^  which  consists  of  igMl] 
number  of  large  volumes.     Nor  has  sabsefiuent  legtslation  i 
the  text  of  the  imperial  codes.     Numerous  and    important  ilM^I 
tions  have  been  made  in  them,  as  any  person  ivho  'wrill  t>l«ill 
trouble  to  look  into  the  matter  can  easily  ascertain  :    and  Itii^  I 
the  Codes  Napoleon,  young  an  they  are,  have  already  begun  to  tf  I 
the  characteristic  evil  of  written  codes — the  being    oTerrtm  lil  I 
comments.     There  is  that  of  Locrd,  in  thirty-one  Tolumei;  d^'j 
Touillier  and  Troplong,  in  nearly  fifly  volumes  (and  on  the  CodaOJ  [ 
only) ;    that   of  Failliet  j    and    that    of  Teulet,    D'Anvillitff  *l  ] 
Sulpicy;  &Cp 

In  Germany  there  is  less  to  censure,  although  even  there  jin^ 
prudence  is  not  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be.     This  is  owing  to  f^flrf 
causes,  but  chie^y  to  one,  which  has  also  had  its  influence  in  i4ltf 
lands — ^namely,  false  notions  respecting  the  Roman  or  ciTil  law^liA 
superstitious  admiration  of  it*     That  law  has  had  in  tnith  a  dwAll 
existence:  one  In  tho  land  of  its  birth,  and  the  other  in  cooatri* 
which  rose  upon  her  mins.     The  true  way  to  dispel  illusion  oa  tUt 
subject  is  to  advert  to  the  great  distinct  ion  that  exists   between  ^ 
hisiorical  and  the  aciuai  value  of  the  Roman  law.      It  is  the  li* 
of  a  people,  who,  whether  for  good  or  evO  wo  need  not  now  iiMjoini 
succeeded  in  planting  their  authority,  their  laws,  their  language,  ^ 
their  religion  over  a  great  part  of  Europe;  and  after  the  fall  rf 
Rome  the  roota  of  her  law  remained  in  those  countries  where  it  h>A 
b«en  planted.     Moreover,  tbe  Roman  law  was  patronized  by  ifei 
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en5|>erorSj  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  cbimerical  empir© 
over  all  other  nations  ;*  and  had  likewise  the  enormous  adv»ntage 
of  being  taken  up  and  fostered  hj  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ngcsj  who 
dovetailed  it  with  the  canon  law,  and,  as  far  as  their  ijower  or 
influence  extended,  Buppresscd  all  other  systems.  By  these  means 
the  Roman  law  has  become  the  basis  of  a  great  portion  of  the  general 
law  of  Europe.  But  this  has  little  to  do  with  its  actnul  vaJue, 
As  well  might  it  be  contended  that  the  Latin  language,  in  which 
that  law  is  written,  is  the  finest  of  languages,  bec^use^  owing 
to  the  operatioe  of  causes  and  the  application  of  means  not  very 
dissimilar^  it  has  become  the  most  universal.  With  respect  to 
the  real  value  of  that  body  of  written  law,  the  most  opposite 
opinions  bavo  prevailed,  and  rarely  has  any  system  been  more  ex- 
travagantly landed  by  its  admirers,  or  unsparingly  vilified  by  its 
enemies.  Doubtless  much  may  fairly  be  said  on  both  sides.  If  the 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis  contains  the  noble  reasoning  and  philosophical 
spirit  of  the  Pandects,  it  contains  also  the  bigotry,  the  persecuting 
gpirit,  and  the  inanities  of  the  Code;  and  even  the  Pandects  con- 
secrate the  principles  of  domestic  slavery  and  physical  torture.  So, 
If  the  Institutes  are  a  clear  and  well-written  summary  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Homau  law,  they  at  the  same  time  lay  down  political 
rinciples  wholly  inconsistent  with  civit  liberty  whichj  if  worked 
%  would  enthrone  despotism  all  over  tho  world.  And  many  of 
best  things  in  all — ^Institutes,  Pandects,  Code,  and  Nov  ells — 
either  borrowed  from  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Judsea,  or  are  prin- 
ciples of  natural  jurisprudence,  which  arc  likowise  to  be  found  in 
Ihe  laws  of  other  countries  which  knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of 
me,  and,  perbapSj  never  beard  of  her  existence^  Great  and 
ting  would  be  the  benefit  to  the  human  race,  eould  the  laws  of 
ome  bo  reduced  to  their  true  level  in  the  eyes  of  lawgivers  and 
itirists ! 

Some  have  carried  this  blind  adoration  of  the  Eoman  law  so  flur  as  to 

declare  it  the  iole  fountain  of  international  law.     Learn  international 

w  from  the  Romans  indeed — a  people  whose  notions  were  limited  to 

pibjugating  and  plundering  the  world,  and  who,  whenever  they  felt 

strong  enough,  trampled  on  the  rights  of  every  nation.     And  if  the 

im&n  law  even  were  the  base  of   international  jurispmdence  in 

urope,  how  could  its  rules  bind  nations  beyond  its  limits^  who 

"  never  acknowledged  the  Roman  name  ?     One  very  mischievous 

sequence  of  all  this  is,  that  the  views  of  European  jurists  have 

limited  to  the  extent  of  Europe  i  they  seek  for  jurisprudence 

in  tlie  Roman  law  or  in  that  of  their  own  countries,  not  reflecting 

that  jurisprudence  is  to  be  found  ia  and  belongs  to  every  nation, 

I  "while  it  is  the  special  property  of  none. 

•  The  real  jurist  is  not  bound  by  the  limits  of  Europe^  or  of  any 


I  ♦  *  Gibbon*ii  Dectfme  and  PWl  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch,  xlbL  vets,  fla.  | 
p  Blackstoae*s  Comia.,  242. 
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pordon  of  the  worl<L    Haying  k^nied  all  tliat  Karope  caa  iDiA 
lie  turns  his  view  to  that  part  of  the  globe — 

*^  Wliere  the  gorgeous  East,  witli  richest  baod^ 

Showeti  ott  her  kings  bBrbario  pearl  mud  gold,"  • 

and  finds  there  ey stems  far  more  ancient  th&n  that  of  Bmii^i 
nearly,  if  oat  altogether,  it^  equal  in  merit  Xo  omit;,  far 
reafloiiB,  s!ll  allusion  to  the  Mosaic  law,  look  &t  the  Ordim^Mfiii 
Menujf  composed  in  Hindostan  nearly  1000  years  befd^e  omi 
where  we  shall  find,  encaeed,  indeed.  In  a  system  of  priestcufi  I 
imposture,  a  code  sh owing  the  clearoess  of  the  Tie ws  of  its 
in  the  science  of  jiirispnidence.  Look,  also,  at  the  digests  of  Hiill 
law,  which  haire  been  transhited  by  Halhed,  Colebrooke,  and  Stifl|i| 
Wo  shall  there  find  codea  reduced  into  form,  a^  in  Europe,  M I 
of  which  extracted  from  Sir  William  Jones,  f  deeply  eDamo«sieAt| 
he  waB  with  the  Bomau  law,  the  admission  that  they  '^  i 
nearly  in  method  and  in  merit  to  the  Digest  of  Jiifltimatu* 
need  we  confine  onr  Tiew  to  Hi  ados  tan.  There  is  the  code  of] 
hammedan  law,  called  the  Hidajah,  composed  about  eight  i 
ago,  of  which  we  have  a  translation  by  Hamilton,  frhich^ 
atrates  the  existence  in  the  East  of  another  great  people  to  whoaM 
maxims  of  jurisprudence  were  familiar*  Xor  does  the  jurist  if] 
at  Asia.  The  codes  of  every  nation,  however  aaTage,  briiig  isl 
light  to  this  great  subject,  and  the  works  of  Grotha  m\ 
Montesquieu  are  much  enriched  and  strengthened  by  qnoti 
^m  them. 

These  comments  lead  naturally  to  the  subject  of  c&mpm 
jnrisprudcnco.     One  great  use  of  this  is,  that  it  enable  mail 
form  juat  notions  of  the  value  of  the  law  of  their  own  ooaifiji 
prevents  their  either  overrating  or  underrating  it  ^  shoirs  nt  ^ 
we  ought  to  borrow  from  other  nations,  and  where  they,  if  wiife 
will  borrow  from  us  ;  and  thus  acts  as  an  excellent  check  on  natk^  I 
vanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  undue  depreciation  of  ouraelTes  m  ^ 
other.     The  obtaining  correct  idea:}  on  this  subject  is  a  greal  ^ 
towards  sound  legal  reform  |    for    there  it  is  necesaary   to  gvtfl 
against  empiricism,  and  take  care  that  in  abolishing  eadating  wA 
we  do  not  introduce  greater.     There  are  two  parties  among  i3%c<i 
of  which  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  English  lavr,  and  the  ailtf 
can  see  nothing  right  in  it.     The  true  philosopher   and  jurist  ki^ 
on  both  with  a  smile  of  compassion.      Then  as  to    priTate  iil»* 
national  law — a  subject  whose  importance  is  on  the   increiie^ai 
must  ever  go  on  increasing — ]ta  very  existence  rests  onaknowk^P 
of  the  lawj^  of  other  lands  as  waU  as  our  own.     This  is  so  ohvkii% 
that  to  enlarge  upon  it  would  be  waste  of  time. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  I  am  apprehensive  of  being  ma^ 


•  Paradise  Lost,  Book  U,  . 

t  Ch,  viii,  on  Judicature.  Tranfilated  by  Sir  W.  Jones*  See  his  Work&mL& 
t  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Diiectora  in  England,  19  Marth,  1778, 
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nnderatood.  Nothing  in  farther  from  my  intention  than  to  attempt  to 
diJpftrage  really  practical  men  or  true  practical  information,  and  wore 
I  capable  of  making  euch  an  attemptj  in  no  part  of  the  world  would  it 
prove  more  harmless  than  in  England.  The  Englishman  is  esseo^ 
lially  practical,  rather  too  much  so,  for  he  asks  the  question  of 
*^t  Bono  too  soon :  the  danger  a  man  incurs  hero  is  of  becoming 
Bwallowed  up  in  practice  and  neglecting  principle,  not  of  becoming 
theoretical  or  dreamj*  The  drill-seijeant's  labours  form  the  soldiers, 
who  make  up  the  army  which  defends  the  couutry,  and  all  honour 
to  hira ;  but  wo©  to  the  government  that  infers  from  this  that  the  drill- 
aerjeant  is  fit  to  command  and  mauceuvre  an  array,  much  more  to 
conduct  a  campaign.  So  of  the  practical  man  of  the  law.  To  him 
we  resort  for  legal  advice  and  assistance  in  existing  difficulties  as 
the  law  actually  stands,  and  all  honour  to  him  also ;  hut  woe  to 
tiioae  who  convert  him  into  a  legislator* 

If  what  I  have  said  should  have  the  effect  of  dispell  ing  any 
popular,  professional,  or  national  errors  or  prejudices  ro  spec  ting 
jurisprudence ;  and  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  a  noble  science, 
the  study  of  which  is  the  only  safe  guide  to  all  true  legal  reform; 
and  teAches  men  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  country^  by  showing 
that  they  are  not  a  collection  of  arbitrary  rules  devised  for  man's 
oppression  and  annoy ance,  but  a  system  designed  for  the  good  and 
happiness  of  all,  and  founded  on  iixed  and  for  the  most  part  rational 
priueiples ;  m  short,  that  like  the  universe,  it  is 

"  A  nngbty  ma^e,  but  not  without  a  plan ; "  • 

my  object  wiU  have  been  fully  attained-  Kot  that  I  pretend  to 
say  that  much  of  the  present  paper  is  new-  The  necessity  for  law 
has  ever  been  recognised  by  the  human  race,  and  the  study  of  it 
in  a  scientific  form  has  been  recommended  and  practised  by  the 
ftbleit  of  its  children.  Of  these  I  will  only  refer  to  one — the  cele- 
,bnited  Hooker,  and  with  whose  words  I  now  conclude-  He  looks 
m   law   in   lis  most  general  sense,  as  includiug  the  rules  which 

Sovem  both  intelligent  agents  and  inanimate  matter,  and   having 
efined  it>,f  **  'fhat  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing  the  kind, 
tiat  which  doth  moderate  the   force  and  power,  that  which  doth 
[Appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  working,   the  same  we  term  a 
~\xw  /"  he  says^l  "  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than 
bat  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the 
rorld,  all  things  in  heaven   and  earth  do  her  homage,   the   very 
^east  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not   exempted  from 
Iher  power ;  both  angcis  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition 
]  soever,  though  eaeh  In  diSerent  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 
consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  a^d  joy," 


*  Pope's  Basay  on  Man,  Ep.  L 
I  Iliid,  Book  i^  §  le. 


t  Ecch  FaL,  Book  L,  §  2. 
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On  the  Election  of  Mepresentatwe  or   Gor>emtn0   Bodiat 
£!xhausiive  Majorities  and  Una7iimaus   (Quotas  pf  ibe  \ 
sfituencieSt     Bif  Thomas  Hahe. 

At  our  meethig  at  Bradford  in  1859,  I  read  a  paper  *^  On  tht  I 
of  Electing  liepresentatives   in    Parliament    and    Munlcip 
and  I  will  now  briei^ j  report  to  the  Association   th©  progpeafl  i 
movement, 

Mj  own  iabours,  bb  wall  &a  mj  oppartuuities  for 
Icnowledgo  of  the  system,  are  neceBsarily  limited.  I  hid  1 
posed  three  essays:  the  firs t,  ahowLng  the  result  of  the 
in  collecting  in  the  representative  body  the  elite  of  the 
munity ;  the  second,  showiuf^  the  manner  in  which  B&ed 
given  to  the  sympathies  and  opinions  of  every  locality,  aad  i 
combination  of  intetligence;  aud,  in  the  third^  it  was  mj  mti 
to  have  considered  the  operation,  in  the  moral  and  tnoutal  culti 
the  individual  man,  of  the  habit  of  seeking  out,  and  exercisisei 
personal  choice  of  those  hi  whom  his  highest  types  of 
excel] enee  appear  to  he  embodied*  The  first  two  papen 
published  in  Frazer^s  Miigazine  for  Fehnmry  and  April, 
Before  the  third — and,  in  my  eetimation,  the  most  intereatiog  o 
three  views — Kiould  be  prepared,  it  seemed  to  the  caterers  firj 
public  taste  that  all  interest  in  the  improvement  of  repre 
institutions  had  departed.  iSince  that  time^  in  June,  lS60»Ii!ri| 
before  the  Statistical  Society  a  paper  "On  the  application  of k I 
method  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  votes  of  Majorities  in  %\ 
exhaustive  manner."*  In  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  my  **I^1 
tise  on  the  Election  of  Representatives,*'  published  in  ISSl^f  b 
method  was  greatly  simplified.  In  a  paper  in  Mactniliam^g  J 
2i»e  for  February  in  the  present  year  (1862)^  on  the  Uali 
Eiection  Act,  I  have  treated  on  the  same  subject* 

A  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Ijordt  it  ^ 
spring  of  1860,  to  inquire,  amongst  other  things,  into  the  c»i»li 
the  di Terence  between  large  and  small  constituencies,  in  respect  4 
the  proportion  of  the  registered  electors  who  usually  vote  In  evfr 
tested  elections.  It  appeared  to  me,  and  to  others,  that  on  pnraniif 
the  inquiry  into  such  causes,  the  deductive  reasoning,  irhi^  fl 
necessary,  might  be  verified  by  gathering  the  individual  expcrkofli 
of  a  number  of  competent  persons  ;  and  to  that  end^  I  ventured  n 
address  letters  to  many  gentlemen  In  the  metropolis  and  lar^  iQWWk 
a  considerable  number  of  whom  favoured  me  with  replies.  Tta 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  after  consideratkii 
refused  to  admit  the  Lnformatioa  I  had  thus  collected^  and  it  mt 


*  Pnnted  in  the  JowmaZ  of  th^  Statiitieal  Socut^,  l&60i  P*  337* 
f  liOndoa;  Longmans.   I^l«    %YOnt 
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erefore  in  my  power  to  give  in  evidence  nothing  more  than  a 
eliort  and  rapid  generalization  of  the  causes  whicli,  as  cons  tit  tie  nciea 
increase^  tend  to  di  mini  ah  the  comparative  proportions,  and  lower 
the  classes  of  voters,  and  to  point  out  the  remedy,  * 

In  the  latter  part  of  1860,  several  journals  were  forwarded  to  m© 
fi-om  America,  in  which,  **  lamenting  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching 
crisis  111  the  disease  of  the  body  politic,"  the  method  of  eleetiou 
pointed  out  waa  urged  upon  the  American  public  as  one  which, 
the  writers  observed,  **  would  work  as  potently  to  renovate  the  state 
legislature  and  the  city  councils,  as  it  would  to  restore  the  character 
of  Congresa*"  f  The  civil  war  which  has  since  desolated  the  States^ 
has  necessarily  arrested  the  steps  of  political  improvement,  hut  tho 
measure  advocated  in  the  papers  I  have  referred  to  is  in  perfect 
nformity  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  says, 
t  if  the  plan  **  had  by  good  fortune  suggested  itself  to  the 
;htened  and  patriotic  founders  of  the  American  republic,  tho 
ral  and  State  Assemblies  would  have  contained  many  of  the 
more  distinguished  and  highly  cultivated  members  of  the  community, 
and  democracy  would  have  been  spared  its  greatest  reproach,  and 
one  of  its  most  formidable  eviK"{ 

In  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  colonies  which  are  forming  nations  in 
ustralasia,  the  iubject  of  representative  institutions  has  been  felt  to 
of  great  and  immediate  practical  importance.     In  South  Australia 
me  of  the  deepest    thinkers  have   endeavoured    to   prepare  the 
pular  mind  for  the  substitution  of  the  method  of  real  for  what  ia 
led  virtual  representation, — a  repreaeutation  of  ail  instead  of  a 
presentation  of  majorities  only<     One  of  the  ablest  papers  written 
n  the  subject  I  received  from  Melbourne*     It  bears  the  title  of  **  A 
lea  for  a  Pure  Democracy  "     In  New  South  Wales,  on  the  question 
f  the  construction  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  a  bill  prepared  on  the 
(.yrincipl©  of  representation  by  units  consisting  of  unanimous  quotaSj 
Iiaa  been  brought  before  and  reported  on  by  a  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  18  now  before  tho  Parliament  of  Sydney, 
1-    The  evils  of  representation  left  to  the  control  of  majorities,  have 
Ukewiae  felt  amongst  the  most  ancient  of  the  free  governments 
iBurope*     In  a  communication  from  Mons.  Morin,  of  Geneva,  the 
author  of  "  Pr^is  de  rHistoire  Politique  de  la  Suisse,"  I  learn  that 
it  is  designed  to  propose  to  the  Council  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva^  the 
adoption  of  the  improved  method  of  election,  with  a  view  to  tho 
l^roper  represenlation  of  minorities  in  that  a=isembly. 

Ill  a  letter  of  three  weeks  ago,  acquainting  me  with  the  steps 
that  had  been  taken^  and  anticipating  their  success^  Mods.  Morin  says, 


*  Eepoii  of  the  Select  Comndttee  of  the  Hoaa^s  of  Lorda,  of  the  26tli  of  June^ 
IBGOj  on  the  Elective  Franchise  in  CoonLiee  and  BorotigkB.  otid  the  Sridence^ 
Pari  Pap. 

+  PkiUiMpUa  Inquirer ,  19th  and  32nd  October,  I860. 

J  Considerutiona  on  EepreBentative  Govetmnent,  p,  144,  Parker^  Son^  and 
Bounu    ISGli.    SeG<md  Edition, 
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"  Ce  D6  serait  paa  la  premiere  fois  que  Iob  id4eB  gennant  d^nfild 
parties  tie  T Europe,  maia  entrav^eB  oa  arretees  dans  lent  < 
ment,  auraient  trouve  en  Suisse  uu  sol  pr^piee  pour  le^er  et  kk\ 
Ik  repaudues  au-dehors." 

It  has  becQme  a  matter  of  philoiophical  discuss  ioa  in 
and  m  a  letter  which  I  received  not  long  ago  from  Mr.  W^i 
iuformed  me  of  the  attention  which  the  icheme  had  atCivcled,! 
its  adoption  l>y  an  able  writer  at  Zurich*  He  adds,  ^'  It  is  ^c 
to  find  thatj  though  practical  politicians  are  only  too  glid  Wl 
from  the  whole  subject,  right  ideas,  now  that  thej  are  pr 
are  making  rapid  way  among  thinking  persons,  the  future  1 
all  parts  of  tho  world/' 

I  must  not  omtt  to  acknowledge  the  invaluable  aid  ^vhich  MrJ 
"  Consideration  a  on  Representative  Grovernmentj*'  as    well  mi 
second  edition  on  his '' Thoughts  on  Parliamentaiy   Keform,'*! 
afforded  in  calUng  the  attention  of  the  highest  order  of  imnd»lB4i| 
proposed  scheme,  which,  issued  bj  one  little  known  to  the  pi^l 
might  otherwise  have  beau  very  long  in  attracting  notice* 


On  the  Conflict  between  the  Laws  of  JEnglund  and  /frtoil 
Bff  R*  Denny  URLm,  Barrister-at-Law^  One  of  the  Di\ 
gates  of  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  i\ 
Ireland* 

The  stranger  visiting  these  kingdoms  naturallj  expects  to  find  !bg*1 
land  united  to  England,  not  only  politically  and  sociallj,  h^\  iii| 
legally*  Histoiy  has  informed  him  that  a  uniting  process  has  1 
going  on  for  many  centuries,  and  that  in  the  year  1 800  the  "  Ub 
was  declared  to  be  complete*  Ho  finds,  notwithstandingj  that 
is  no  union  between  thelawsof  Euglandand  Ireland*  A  Parlii 
composed  of  representatives  of  both  countries  still  enacls 
laws,  which  (apart  from  all  other  inconvenieEces)  tend  to  ke 
those  old  distinctions  which  a  wise  legislature  would  rathfif ' 
sought  to  efface* 

This  is  on  anomaly  which  the  foreign  visitor  must  be  at  a  lotfl 
underBtaud*  Ho  knows  that  no  analogy  exists  between  this  caMffiitl 
that  of  Scotland — a  country  which  has  always  maintained  its  Kpir 
rate  legal  system.  But  Ireland  has  no  separate  system  of  IaiTi 
eiccept  so  far  as  statu tes^  exclusively  framed,  have  tended  to  fora 
one*  The  common  law  of  England  is  that  of  Ireland,  but  in  thi 
statute  law  a  thousand  points  of  contrariety  will  at  once  be  founds 
and  these  points  of  difference  appear  to  have  increased  rather  iJiait 
diminished  in  number  since  the  year  1800,  when  the  so^-caiM 
"Legislative  Union"  was  accomplished.  It  may  be  that  by  i^alliBg 
the  attention  of  the  Department  to  this  anomaly,  something  may  li 
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The  law  regulating  Appeals  m  Chaneety  is  admittedlj  iasi 
unsatisfactoiy  state*  The  Master's  decisions,  although  those  afil 
juiliciat  functionary  invested  with  most  of  the  powers,  and  pG^I 
forming  most  of  tbe  duties  of  a  vice -chancellor,  may  be  over-ruled  b| 
one  other  judge.  The  appeal  from  the  Master  lies,  not  to  »  coanil 
appeal,  but  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls;  moreover,  the  decifioa  ciftii| 
Lord  Chancellor  may,  unless  he  exercise  his  optiou  of  calUug  htl 
common-law  judge  to  assist  him,  be  reviewed  bj  a  court  of  appeal 
CODsistiijg  onlj  of  the  Chancellor  aud  a  Lord  Justice  of  AppedL  Is  I 
is  evident  that  the  chances  are  against  the  appellant  under  lk«l 
circumstances-  The  Chancellor  may,  however,  bj  calliDg  in  a  t^l 
member  of  the  court,  render  the  appellate  tribunal  a  very  eioeWl 
one,  Evideatly  the  court  should  be  so  constituted,  that  an  appeMI 
may  claim,  as  ft  matter  of  right,  to  be  heard  by  two  j  udges  who  hm\ 
not  determined  the  mutter  previously ;  and  the  suitor  whose  < 
has  been  adjudged  by  a  Master,  should  be  in  no  danger  of  findk^l 
that  decision  reversed  by  one  other  judge. 

In  the  courts  of  common  law  it  will  also  be  found  that  late  1 
have  proceeded  in  a  difiereut  direction  to  that  taken  m  ErrgliHl 
The  "  declaration"  which  formerly  initiated  the  pleadings  ha# 
abolished,  and  a  document  comprising  both  vrtli  and  deela 
called  a  ^'  summons  and  plaint^"  has  been  substituted.  The 
IB  not  at  liberty  to  choose  in  which  of  the  three  courts  lie  will  ^ 
his  cause  ;  the  causes  are  parcelled  out  between  the  courts  in  a  kiafl 
of  rotation.  Tlie  artificial  system  of  special  pleading:  cannot  be  i 
to  exist ;  perhaps  its  only  merit  was,  that  it  shaped  out  a 
issue  or  contention  between  the  parties,  and  according  to  the  i 
practice  in  Ireland^  a  meeting  takes  place  before  a  judge,  when 
points  at  issue  are  finally  ascertained  in  the  presence  of  eousid  flt 
both  sides*  It  may  be  added,  that  all  prellmiiiary  appUeatio&i  tB 
the  judge  in  chamber,  which  in  England  are  made  by  the  attotiM^ 
must  in  Ireland  be  made  by  counsel. 

The  Irish  Court  of  Probate  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  it& 
English  prototype,  and  aflbrda  a  rare  instance  of  an  important  1*^ 
reform  effected  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  on  the  same  prlm'^;    ^ 
That  court  has,  however,  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  matrini 
and  divorce  causes,  which  remain  the  special  business  of  the  C> 
torial  Courts.     Possibly  there  are  reasous,  arising  from  the  religiont 
beliefs  of  the  numerical  majority  of  the  nation,  why  no  such  juris- 
diction should  be  given  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  proposal  toconfcf  il 
would  not  be  well  received  by  large  sections  of  the  eommu  nity.     Sdll, 
regarding  Ireland  as  an  important  part  of  the  United    ^Kingdoiiit  i& 
would  appear  to  be  the  better  course  in  legislating,  to  t^ofB  tlum 
minor  distinctions,  which  magnify  in  proportion  as  they  are  acknow- 
ledged, and  to  frame  laws  for  all  alike. 

The  very  peculiar  and  exceptional  state  of  Ii'eland  lu  1849,  led  lU 
eminent  statesmen  to  concur  in  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  for  the  silfi 
and  transfer  of  land.  Owing  to  circumstances  which  need  not  here  bd 
adverted  to,  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  were  unable  to  free  < 
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judicial  fuaetio&arlea  will  be  found  in  the  Cbairmen  of  Coanfi^  I 
■wlio  j>erform  in  IrcUod  all  tJie  duties  of  County  Court  Ju4fa 
Tlmt  the  Chairmen  of  Quftrtor  Sessions  should  be  profettio^ 
lawyers,  although  not  afler  the  English  precedent,  is  dotihtlcv  i 
^utarj  arrangement ;  hut  there  seema  no  good  reason  wkj  ik  I 
circuit  should  occur  but  four  times  a  year.  It  can  h&rdl/  bo  doaM 
that  it  would,  both  oa  priuciple  aud  to  humonise  the  systems,  ben 
improvement  to  withdraw  the  countj  judges  from  ordtDiuy  pnieiiti 
and  to  render  tlieir  circuits  monthly  instead  of  quarterly. 

The  L'iali  law  of  charities  was  brought  fully  under  the  notice  i  | 
the  Departmeut  at  the  last  annual  meeting.*     It  is  Bu:fficient  to  atst^ 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  have  no  jtiriadietidi  . 
whatever  as  regards  the  administration  of  charities,  their  ponA  I 
being  limited  to  the  recover j  of  bequests  which  are  'witliheld. 

The  Irish  marriage  laws  were  also  the  subject  of  very  islabotiv 
inquiry  at  the  same  meeting.  Their  anomalies  and  mischielv  mam 
uncor reeled.  No  greater  condemnation  of  a  cofle  of  I&irs  cam  li 
pronounced  than  was  contained  in  the  statement  of  an  able  ciili^ 
that  these  laws  are  at  once  ^^  lax  and  intricate." 

The  **  Mortmain  Act,*'  intended  to  prevent  the  acctitonLatioa  <tf 
estates  by  religious  or  charitable  corporations,  does   not  extend  tn 
Ireland,  nor  is   it  found    that   the  inconveniences   io tended  to  li 
checked  by  that  Act  exist  to  any  large  extent  in  Ireland.      Pe 
property  is  more  fre(|ueDLly  dedicated  to  religious  uses  than 
and  many  sueh  bequests  undergo  a  searching  Inquiry  in  the 
Court  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

It  has  oi\en  been  doubted  whether  the  Greneral  Regietry  of  Decdf^ 
IB  force  in  Ireland  f  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  has  proved  d 
advantage  to  the  country.  If  it  tends  to  preserve  the  evidence 
title,  it  undoubtedly  adds  considerably  to  die  cost  of  selling  or  otj 
wise  dealing  with  laud.  The  existence  of  a  registry  which  cont 
a  memorial  of  nearly  every  important  deed  executed,  has  also  iudu 
a  degree  of  carelessness  with  regard  to  the  custody  and  preservatte 
of  tho  deed  itself,  which  does  not  exist  whei^  there  is  no  iwistiT* 
Of  ail  great  legal  authorities,  XiOrd  St>  Leonards,  who  is  strongly 
opposed  to  a  registry  of  deeds,  has  had  the  largest  opportunity  « 
observing  hs  effect  in  Ireland*  The  Irish  regiBtry^  always  cooafili- 
cated,  is  now  described  as  being  in  a  state  of  hopeless  arre^r  and 
confusion ;  the  index iug,  for  example,  being  only  brought  down  to  a 
date  many  years  since.  But  apart  from  this  circumstance,  aii4' ■ 
aasuming  the  manageraout  of  the  registry  to  have  been  efficient,  thttil 
results  have  not  been  such  as  to  justify  any  regret  that  Kngland  ii^ 
unprovided  with  a  General  Registry  of  Deeds, 

Since  1850,  the  Deeds-Reg  is  try  has  been  made  use  of  for  the 
additional  purpose  of  registering  judgments.  Under  the  Acl 
known  as  Sir  John  Eomilly^s  Act,  judgments  in  Ireland  obtained 
after  July,    ISSO,   are   not  charges  on  the  debtor's  lands^ 
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118   The  Canjlkt  between  the  Laws  of  Englcmd  €md  Jrdmd 

It  is  Buffictentlj  well  known  that  m  our  country  riie  p 
Bew  laws  has  Lecome  the  sport  of  accideut.     !No  one  ti 
interested   in  their  preparation ;    no   one   is   accountable  for 
omiaaione  and  blundere.   Lot  it  be  remenibered  lo  "what  mannef ! 
Ifltion  usually  originates  and  progresses.    If  some  public 
€xistSj  and  has  been  loudly  compLained  of  for  a  course  of  years, 
if  several  commissions  of  inqniry  have  eotisidered   aod   re] 
probablj  the  Goverumeut  undertakes  a  measure.     The  law  o^oeif 
other  high  official  to  whom  its  charge  is  commitled,   conaidefB " 
far  it  interferes  with  the  existing  law.     The  natural  fear  of 
on  unknown  ground,    induces  him  to  limit   the    opcratioa  of 
measure  to  England  or  Ireland,  as  tlie  case  may  be*      Such  of 
Irish  representatives,  for  example,  as  disapprove  of  the  measimei 
any'  portion  of  it^  gladly  consent  to  its  operation  being  limited, 
is  enough  for  them  if  the  proposed  law  be  prevented  from 
their  constituents.     On  the  other  hand,  English  members  are 
willing  to  let  legislative  experiments  be  lirst  tried  on  Ireland,  ^ 
their  success  or  failure^  though  interesting  to  trace,   will  not  tl^ 
fancy  be  of  very  great  moment.     In  this  way  the  timidity  of  M^^ 
men,  and  the  narrow  insular  prejudices  of  representatives,  comlwi ' 
keep  up  the  conflict  of  laws.* 

The  remedy  for  this,  as  for  many  other  evils  connected  witli  CC 
national  legislation,  would  be  the  constitution  of  some  eeutiml  ■ofi^ 
rity,  (whether  one  taioister  or  a  board,)  charged  with  the  reviaiottrf 
the  laws.  The  necessity  for  a  "  Minister  of  Justice "  has  oft» 
engaged  the  at  lent  ion  of  this  Department*  Perhaps  the  plan  ^^^ 
which  the  fewest  objections  can  be  urged,  is  that  of  a  legiskiM 
board  or  council  of  five  or  seven  members^  of  which  the  XKif4  Cb^ 
cellor  should  bo  the  president,  and  in  which  Ireland  should  be  Tfft^ 
fiented.  Under  the  direction  of  euch  a  council,  the  consolidation  rf 
fitatutcs  might  proceed,  with  some  hope  of  completion.  All  Pf» 
projects  of  law  might  be  scrutinised  and  atitended^  and  their  e§B$ 
on  existing  laws  determined;  and  the  evils  might  be  pointed  oai  rf 
hastily  framed  and  incongruous  clauses,  too  often  grafted  on  the  hot 
drawn  bills  during  their  later  stages.  Above  all,  uuifonnity  in  l^i^ 
lating  for  the  several  portions  of  the  empire  would  be  ensured^ 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  conflict  of  laws  'which  has  bein 
considered  is  a  merely  sentimental  grievance,  a  vtolation  of  thiofffeii- 
cal  symmetry  and  perfectness.  It  is  the  source  of  daily  pndacil 
inconvenience  to  thout^ands,  A  largo  and  increasing  number  rf 
individuals,  of  all  ranks  iu  lif%  are  connected  by  proper^^  or  eoob 

*  Soaetimei  It  Is  utterly  impossible  to  suggest  a  reaaou  why  the  openHoii  of  i 
new  statute  or  section  dealing  with  some  branch  of  general  law,  abasd^  1* 
restricted.  For  iDstance,  there  ia  the  *•  Act  to  further  amend  the  Law  of  Ptmm1r> 
and  to  relieve  Tmsteee/'  (22  Vic,  cap.  35,)  which  aijpliea  to  the  United  Eii^ 
dom  with  this  lingular  exception.  Section  22  places  the  Crown  on  tlie  9am 
footing  OS  any  judgment  creditor  with  regard  to  the  registration  of  Citwi 
jndgment&,^^cognizaiices,  &c»  Tii<4  section  concludes  with  these  wonis,  **Tba 
sect  ion  shall  not  extend  to  Ireland/'  Tb^  e.h^tL^  m  i\^i^  l«.w  ibna  effected.  WM 
at  least  us  mucb  required  in  ir^\%nd  aa  t^^vri^^i^. 
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H-  There  are  enactments  which  have  ceased  to  be  In  force,  wiili* 
out  being  expressly  and  specifically  repealed  ;   aud  these  may  be 
arranged  in  sj^  classes  i — 
.       1.  ^xptVerf^— 'that  IS,  enactments  whieli,  having  been  originally 
r  timited  to  endure  only  for  a  speciiied  time,  have  not  been  itmde  per- 
petual or  kept  in  force  by  continuance  : 

2.  Spent ^ — that  ib^  enactmcnta  exhansted  or  spent  in  opemtion 
by  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  passed, 
either  at  the  moment  of  their  first  taking  effect,  or  on  the  happening 
of  some  flpecificd  events  or  on  the  doing  of  some  act  authorized  or 
required  ;  as^  for  instance,  enactments  confirming  pardons  for  past 
offences  : 

B,  Eepealed  in  general  terms, — that  is,  repealed  by  express  worda^ 
hut  not  by  specific  designation, — as,  for  instance,  where  an  Act  re- 
peals all  statutes  theretofore  made  respecting  apprentices  : 

4<  Virtually  repealed^ — where  an  enactment  is  inconsistent  with, 
or  ia  made  nugatory  by,  a  later  one ;  as,  for  instance,  a  proTision 
relating  to  the  refusal  of  heirs  to  marry  at  the  reqnest  of  their  lords 
is  virtually  repealed  by  the  Act  which  takes  away  tenure  by  knigbt^s 
service  and  the  fruits  and  the  consequents  thereof; 

5,  Superseded  J — where   a  later  enactment   effects  precisely  the 
^same  purposes  as  an  earlier  one,  hj  repetition  of  its  terms  or  otber- 

'wise; 

6,  Obsolete, — of  which  class  there  are  two  species ;  (1)  where  the 
*irtate  of  things  contemplated  by  the  enactment  has  long  ceased  to 
J^exist;  as,  for  instance,  where  an  Act  prohibits  Hospitallers  and 
i^Templars  from  bringing  any  man  into  plea  before  the  Keepers  of  their 
^'privileges  for  matters  cognizable  in  the  King's  Court  ;  (2)  where 

the  enactment  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  being 
put  in  force,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  political  or  social 
cirenmstances ;  as,  for  instance,  where  it  is  provided  that  a  ciy  be 
'  m»de  that  none  he  so  hardy  as  to  sell  wines  but  at  a  reasonable  priec^ 
and  that  assay  shall  he  made  of  wines  two  times  a  year,  and  all  the 
.  I  wines  that  shaU  be  found  corrupt  shall  be  poured  out  and  the  Tesaelfl 
broken. 

Ill,  To  these  two  divisions,  of  enactments  expressly  and  specifi- 
cally repealed^  and  enactments  which  have  ceased  to  be  in  force 
^without  being  so  repealed,  are  to  be  added  enactments  which  are 
'  vnnecessan^f — that  is,  provisions  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  require,  at  the  present  day,  statutory  authority.  An  instance  is^ 
where  it  is  enacted  that  none,  of  what  condition  he  be,  shall^  by  Mt 
or  enginei  disturb  any  ship  charged  with  merchandises  to  come  to 
any  poit  of  England  but  to  the  port  where  the  masters  mariners 
and  merchants  will  first  of  their  free  will  arrive, — and  so  forth. 

In  the  preparation  of  an  edition  the  first  problem  to  bo  solved  Is 
this^^ — bow  to  discover  the  enactments  coming  nnder  these  tht^ 
divisions.  Beyond  question,  the  safest  way  is  to  take  first  the  Acta 
d*  the  laieat  session,  and  to  carry  the  examination  backwai'ds  through 
mcediqg  sessions.     Whether  it  is  better  that  the  results  of  that 
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ix&mbatlon  sKould  be  noted  directly  oa  the  earlier  Acte  ascertained 

ho  aflfectod,  or  should  bo  noted  in  a  separate  register  for  siibaequent 

11  cat  ion  to  the  earlier  Acts,  m  a  question  which  need  not  now  bs 

[welt  upon.     But  this  plan  of  retrogresBire  examiaation  may  not  on 

b  the  whole  bo  the  most  expedient.     And  there  Is  this  special  difficulty 

attacliing  to  it,  that  it  necessitates  either  the  publication  in  the  re- 

t  vised  form  of  the  most  recent  parts  of  the  statutes  first,  or  else  tbo 

b  postponement  of  the  publrcatiou  of  any  part  until  the  examination  of 

tthe  whole  statute-book  has  been  completed-     It  was  detenu incd  that 
Ihe  examination  by  ns  of  the  statutes  should  be  carried  downwards 
^jfeom  tbo  beginning. 

BjP^he  second  problem  is,  when  the  enactments  to  be  expunged  aro 
nicertaiEied,  how  this  knowledge  is  to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of 
11^  the  edition.  It  has  been  considered,  affcer  much  reflection,  that  an 
P  edition  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  mere  omission  of  large  numbers 
I  of  enactments  on  the  ground  of  their  being  virtually  repeal ed^  super- 
seded,  or  obsoletOj  would  not  be  gen e rail j  acceptable  ;  it  would  be 
I  perhaps  unprecedented  ;  and  it  could  only  be  made  at  all  satisfactory 
by  the  addition  of  notes  justifying  the  omissions, — a  course  in  many 
respects  inconTenient,  The  only  thorough  plan  is  to  repeat  expressly 
and  specifically  nil  that  is  to  bo  omitted,  and  has  not  been  already  so 
^  repealed.  This  process  closes  all  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  any 
^tmiissioB,  and  is  the  only  mode  in  which  it  is  possible  for  the  Legisla^ 
^tavB  to  ratify  any  expurgation.  The  action  of  the  Legislature  must 
tprecede^  not  follow.  It  could  not  be  proposed  to  Parliament  to  give 
^mnthority  to  a  certain  revised  or  expurgated  collection  of  Acts  by 
^declaring  and  enacting  in  a  sweeping  way  that  all  the  Acts  in  that 
^  csollection  should  be  In  force,  and  that  ail  not  in  that  collection  should 
►  not  be  in  force*  And  that,  for  many  reasons.  Parliament  eon  Id  not 
'  he  expected  so  to  adopt  any  work  in  the  lump.  It  would  bo  anoma- 
J  lona  to  re-enact  what,  by  the  hypothesis,  is  already  subsisting  statuto 
'  law*  Many  enactments  which  may  he  tolerated  while  resting  merely 
on  their  original  authority  could  not  be  proposed  for  re-enactment  at 
'  the  present  day.  Doubts  whether  or  not  an  enactment  is  io  force 
^  may  be  left  undetermined  in  an  edition,  hut  a  re-enactment  of  the 
^kind  under  consideration  would  necessarily  decide  all  disputed  ques- 
^  tions  and  thus  compel  a  solution  of  doubts  into  which  it  is  nnneees- 
'  eary  to  enter, 

I  It  seems  clear  then  that  th©  best,  if  not  the  only  legitimate,  mode 
^  of  proceeding,  is  by  a  repealing  Act  preliminary  to  the  edition.  It  is 
^  Botj  howeTer,  to  be  denied  that  a  special  repeal  for  the  purposes  of 
^an  edition  is  attended  with  risk.  This  plan  therefore  brings  with  it 
^  increased  responsibility,  which  necessitates  increased  care,  and  that 
J  «gain  leads  to  slowness  of  progress.  Unfailing  accuracy  can  scarcely 
be  reckoned  ou.  It  may  be  hoped  however  that  the  courts  and  the 
^  profession  will  give  an  indulgent  consideration  to  the  result  ;  that 
J  the  real  scope  and  object  of  the  repealing  Act  will  bo  regarded ;  and 
'that  the  effect  of  the  repeal  will  not  be  carried  beyond  the  intentlDU 
^Bscertained  by  a  Jkir  mrd  rm&onsbie  eosstniction* 
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A  rep^ing  Bill  bucIi  as  has  been  described  for  the  reigna 
Henry  111.  and  his  thre^  next  suecessors  was  brought  in  bj  Lord 
Westbuiy  in  tbo  House  of  Lords,  last  session^  as  a  ipecimen  of  tlie 
work  which  was  then  and  ifl  now  in  progress.  The  Bill  was  brongbt 
in  that  the  design  might  be  known  and  generallj  considered  befort 
the  present  session.  A  pee u Liar  feature  of  thQ  Bill  waa  this,  tbit  h 
gave^  in  a  separate  column  of  the  schedule^  opposite  each  enactineat 
proposed  to  be  repealed,  the  reasons  which  are  considered  to  justi^ 
that  repeah  Under  a  Bill  so  constructed  no  enactment  can  m 
repealed  without  some  reason  assigned,  and  the  reasons  remain  open 
for  examination  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill. 

The  first  two  entries  in  the  schedule  maj  be  taken  as  specLoiem : 


20  Hen.  3.  c,  3. 


Ohsoltte.      See  3  and 
36. 


Punishment  in  cases  of 
re-disseisin.  Proceedings 
by  the  Sheriff  in  such 
eases. 

Bef usal  of  Heirs  to  mar-     ViriuaU^      repeaUd 
Tj.  h^  12    Car,  2.  €.  24bj 

is.  1 — 7. 

These  entries  are  fair  ejcamples  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
work  of  which  the  results  were  embodied  in  that  Bill.  Much  of 
ancient  statute  law  is  gone  by  the  abolition  of  real  actions  under  i 
Act  of  William  the  Fourth^  and  much  by  the  abolition  of  militaij ' 
tenures  under  the  Act  of  Charles  the  Second.  But  evoo  on  tJieae 
points,  much  caution  is  needed.  Thus,  the  enactment  gLTing  a  rictf 
the  action  of  j  uris  utrum  for  the  possessions  of  the  vicarage  may  be 
regarded  as  virtually  repealed  by  the  Act  of  William  the  Fourdi^ 
which  expressly  apbolishes  that,  among  the  other  real  actions  ;  bat  rs 
the  effect  of  that  enactment  is  that  vicars  are  to  he  considered  in  law 
as  entitled  to  the  freehold  of  the  possessions  of  their  vicarages,  It 
would  be  improper  to  repeal  it  for  the  purposes  of  an  edition,. 

There  are  other  peculiarittes  connected  with  the  ancient  statutes 
which  render  them  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  Many  of  them  are 
aaid  by  wr iters  of  authority  to  be  declarations  or  affirmances  of  the 
common  law-.  Others  have  by  construction  been  extended  to  matters 
which  seem  altogether  beyoud  their  scope,  according  to  modern 
notions  of  interpretation.  Often,  again,  enactments  which  might  be 
supposed  to  be  inoperative  at  the  present  day  are  kept  alive  by  some 
comparatively  recent  legislation.  For  instance,  the  series  of  enact- 
menta  on  the  subject  of  papal  provisions,  directed  againat  the 
encroach  men  ta  of  the  see  of  Rome  on  the  independence  of  the  English 
Chui'ch,  are  blended  with  the  enactments  relative  to  the  high  offence 
of  prBBmunire,  and  these  in  turn  are  applied  by  later  Acts  to  subjects 
which  are  by  no  means  obsolete.  Thus,  a  dean  and  chapter  not  elect- 
ing a  bishop  on  a  cong^  d'elire,  and  an  archbishgp  or  bishop  refusing 
to  consecrate  after  election,  are  by  an  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  made 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  prsemunire  under  the  Acts  of  ^word  the 
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ulionH  b«  distinguislied,  and  might,  perbaps,  i^rith  a  Tiew  partly  ^ 
compT^Bsiooj  bo  printed  in  a  smaller  or  diiferent  type  :  but  ordinarily 
it  is  conceived,  they  could  not  with  propriety  be  omitted.  For  tfci 
eonstruction  of  an  Act  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  meaning  of  pti^ 
ticular  words  in  it^  it  is  deairable  that  it  shonld  be  looked  at  as* 
whole,  unmutilated.  It  seeme  doubtfni  whether  the  omission  of  parli 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  profession-  There  aro,  however,  witi* 
out  doubt,  some  cases  in  which  an  exception  may  be  made.  One  ef 
these,  for  instance,  is  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Firat^  De  Conjunc- 
tim  Feoffatis.  The  body  of  the  statute  relates,  as  the  common  titb 
imports,  to  the  plea  of  joint-tc nancy  in  a  real  action  ;  the  whole  flf 
which  part  is  virtually  repealed.  Bat  there  are  tacked  on  a  ftw 
lines  at  the  end,  without  any  apparent  connexion  of  subject^  relatiiig: 
to  the  issuing  of  prohibitions  to  ecclesiastical  courts.  This  pift 
eeems  to  be  in  force,  and  must  be  printed  in  the  edition  ;  hnt  it  eonM 
scarcely  be  considered  necessary  to  print  all  the  preceding  part  of 
the  statute  along  with  it.  It  haa  been  stated  in  Parliament^  that  it 
is  hoped  a  repealing  Act  may  he  passed  this  session  extending  from 
the  earliest  date  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  If  this 
csan  bo  accomplished,  it  may  be  farther  hoped  that  an  expurgated 
edition,  comprising  all  the  living  statute  law  for  the  same  space  of 
time,  may  be  printed  and  published  before  Parliament  meets  again. 

If  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  complain  that  progress  is  slow, 
he  must  be  aeked  to  weigh  what  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
scanty  means  provided  for  so  extensive  a  work  ;  and  to  recollect  that 
in  all  snch  uDdcrtakings  much  is  done  before  any  results  can  appear. 
Allowance,  moreover,  has  to  be  made  for  unsuccessful  experiments, 
for  plans  partially  executed  and  then  found  by  expcrieneo  to  be  in^ 
effective  ;  and  it  ia  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  repealing  A 
forming  part  of  this  work  was  actually  passed  last  session,  dekli] 
with  a  very  large  number  of  enactments  for  the  period  of  about  nlnel 
years,  reckoned  backwards  from  1858. 

In  conclusion,  an  inquiry  may  be  anticipated  what  reduction  ^ 
bulk  will  be  effected.  The  third  volume  of  the  statutes  of  Ike 
realm  contains  the  st4itutes  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  runs  to  1,032 
of  the  largest  folio  pages*  Of  these  about  174  pages  appear  to  bo 
already  repealed.  About  370  may  he  regarded  as  local  or  personaL 
About  318  may  be  now  included  in  a  repealing  Act,  The  re^idticv 
about  1 60,  must  be  retained  in  an  edition  ;  bat  of  these  about  fifty 
we  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  directly  opem* 
five  at  the  present  day,  though  they  may  affect  titles,  or  may  for 
other  reasons  be  unfit  to  be  repealed, — ^for  instance,  the  Acts  sopprois- 
ing  raonaeteries.  If  these  can  be  put  apart  in  a  separate  volume  dr 
appendix,  there  would  remain  to  be  printed  as  living  statute  law  al>out 
110  pages  only  out  of  the  total  1,032,  or  a  little  more  than  a  tenth  0^ 
^the  whole. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  fignres  for  the  first  and  Beeo»d 
volumes.  The  proportions  vary,  hut  in  all  periods  the  reduction  will 
he  targe.     It  must  not  be  supposed,  indeed^  that  the  proportion  of 
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kg  law  decreases  for  the  time  before  Henry  the  Eighth  according 
le  remoteneas  of  the  date  of  enactment*  The  earUest  statute  io 
ok,  the  Statute  of  Merton,  of  the  twentieth  jear  of  Henry  the 
A.i>.  1200^  contaiuB  eleven  chaptara*  Of  these  no  one  is 
dy  repealed^  and  five  muet  be  retained  in  any  new  edition*  The 
^  two  chapters  (and  it  may  be  thought  a  creditable  fact  in  this 
Ij  legislation)  are  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  widows,  in 
it  ion  to  their  dower  and  other  property.  Another  chapter  lays 
wn  the  rule  which  to  this  day  restricts  the  right  of  the  lord  of  a 
nor  to  inclose  the  wastes  of  the  manor,  as  f^ainst  the  tenants.  A 
tth  contains  the  first  statutory  recognition  of  the  right  to  appe^ 
Attorney.  And  the  remaining  chapter  of  the  ^ve  is  the  celebrated 
ttment>  so  momentous  in  its  social  effects,  and  of  such  high  con- 
Btional  bterest,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  ''all  the  bishops 
■mtcd  the  lords,  that  they  would  consent  that  all  such  as  were 
p  before  matrimony  should  be  legitimatei  aa  well  m  they  that  be 

EL  within  matrimony,  as  to  the  succession    of  inheritance,  for  so 
h  as  the  church  accepteth  such  for  legitimate.     And  alJ  the  earls 
I  barons  with  one  voice  answered,  that  they  would  not  change  the 
p  of  the  realm,  which  hitherto  have  been  used  and  approved/* 
(b  this  paper  no  direct  argnmenta  for  the  utility  of  a  revised 
l^ion  have  been  put  forward.     Some  of  the  l>enefita  of  such  a  work 
re  been,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  manifested  by  what  has  been  said.     It 
w  be  addedj  as  a  last  word,  that  although  a  revision  of  this  kind 
fomplishes  much  of  what  is  aimed  at  by  consolidation,  yet  it  ia  at 
leent  regarded  as  a  step  towards  a  future   digest  or  consolidatioa 
^6  statute  law.     Any  t^cheme  for  consolidating  or  digesting  the 
Itten  law  must  be  attended  with  greiit  dlfEculties  ;  but  certainly 
a  work,  whenever  undertaken,  will  be  much  facilitated  by  the 
PiouB  excision  of  all  dead  and  useless  matter  from  the  statute- 
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Barrister, 

MEDIATELY  Connected  with  the  general  question  of  Consolidation 
k  the  Law,  la  that  of  dealing  with  enactments  deviating  from,  and 
liflicting  with,  the  general  law — having  a  special  and  exceptional 
practer — and  finding  their  way  into  our  statute-book  by  means  of 
p^ate  BiJts  promoted  in  Parliament  at  the  instance  and  for  the 
pscial  occasions  of  individuals. 

Private  Bill  Legislation,  whether  viewed  in  this  aspect,  or  so  fur  as 
involves  the  consideration  of  the  right  mode  of  giving  the  sanction 
the  State  to  private  undertakings  of  a  public  character,  peculiarly 
ierves  the  attention  of  this  Association — being,  indeed,  of  hardly 
ferior  importance  to  any  topic  ranging  under  the  head  of  Juris- 
Bdence. 

The  immense  accumulation  of  local  and  personal  Acts  of  Far- 
Utent  passed  in  our  time-'-their  necessarily  anomalous  character^ 
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tho   costly,  unwieldy,  and   unsatisfactory  nature   of  the 
previous  to  their  enactment,  and  the  confusion  whicli  fol 
their  conflicting  provisiona — have   all  tandect   to  make  the 
the  modern  practice  of  Parliamentary  legUlation  under  pri' 
to  1k2  very  extensively  felt ;   whilst  the   vt^ant   of  an  effici 
satisfactory  Bystem  of  dealing  with  legitimate    appU cations 
State  sanction  to  public  undertakings  of  works  of  a  pri 
ractcr,  affects  not  only  the  promoters,  but  the  "whole  comm 

The  jealous  doctrine  of  our   Constitution    requires   the 
sanction  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  to  justify  any  devi&ti^ 
the  general  law  of  the  land.     The  abuses  arising  from  an 
power  of  diepensing  with  the  operation  of  the  law  in  favour 
the  prejudice  ofj  individuals,  sufficiently  appear  In  tho  hlstoijtfi 
country  previous   to   the  Great  Revolution — ^chartora    and 
granted  from  caprice  or  for  money,  arbitrarily  assuming  to 
monopolies,   immunities,  and  privileges,  which   are    now  ill 
repudiated  aa  legally  within  the  scope  of  the  Royal  prerogitii 

The  practice  of  Parliament  interfering  to  exercise  its  pi 
powers  by  means  of  special  dispensation  from  the  g'^neral 
private  occasiouSj  grew  up  very  gradually,  and  seems  in  ear] 
to  have  been  exercised  only  on  very  extraordinaiy  emergeadei 
obsequious  Parliament  of  Richard  III,  passed,  nt  the  special 
of  that  famous  sovereign,  a  number  of  private  Acts,  one  of  ^ 
was  ^*  to  prove  the  King  to  be  true  and  undoubted  heir  to  ih$ 
and  to  make  his  brother* s  children  bastards"  and  the  bulk  i 
enactments  was  quite  in  accordance  with  this  saiaple*    Bui 
Parliaments  during  that  turbulent  period,  equally  obsequioiia  H 
party  for  the  time  being  in  tho  ascendant^  freely  provided  Si 
legal  attainder  of  their  less  fortunate  rivals,  and   the  special 
cation  and  appropriation  of  their  private  estates- 

The   practice  of  these  exceptional  enactments   by  the 
I^egislaturo  was  gradually  introduced  in  more  peacefiU  times,  tip* 
a  legal  confirmation  to  questionable  titles  to  land,  and  to  i 
arrangements  relating  to   estates  which   the  dealings  and 
brancesof  former  owners^  and  the  peitiicions  ingenuity  or  bluadin^ 
of  professional  conveyancerBj  had  succeeded  in    so   completilT  * 
tangling,  that  an  Act  of  the  supreme  Legislature  alone  ooidd  coliM 
Grordian  knot. 

Such  Estate  Acts,  with  Enclosure  AetSj  Special  Divoree  l^% 
and  Naturalisation  Acts,  occasional  statutes  for  the  local  re^^Mfi^ 
of  a  corporate  town  or  populous  parish,  or  the  establishment  rfl 
small  debts'  court,  constituted  almost  the  only  private  or  100^11^ 
personal  Acts  to  be  found  in  our  statute-book,  up  to  tho  b^ilifi4 
of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

We  all  know  how,  during  the  century  that  has   since  elji{W 
improvements   have  been   made '  in   our  sanitary    regulations 
general  local  management  i  how  ports,  harbonrSj   docks,  and  ] 
have  been  formed,  the  navigation  of   our  rivers    improved, 
internal  communication  eattended  and  promoted^  progressiTe!   ' 
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The  Legiilatare  has  of  late  years  made  proTiBii}&  Ibr  the  mh 

of  general  laws  id  lieu  of  some  of  these  minute  exceptioniii  pro- 
Thus  a  useful  Act  carried  through  Parliamjetit  bj  the 
Chief  Baron  wheu  Attorney  ^General,  5  &  6  Vict,  c  97  j  awe^l 
ft  whole  host  of  arbitrary  proTiaioas  m  local  and  per^ooal . 
double   coats,    notice   of  action,    limitatioti   of   actio  us,  and  \ 
defences,  &c.,  and  substituted  half  a  dozen  simple  geoeral  [ 
in  their  stead  :  but  even  this  useful  fragment  of  reform  lui  1 
some  instances  frustrated,  by  the  framers  of  suEisaquent 
perversely  introducing  Lnconsisteiit  provisiotis  for  iba  sao 
Parliament,  during  the  last  bi sateen  years,  has  been  iadlieed  I 
number  of  Ciattses  AcU^  containing  common  forms  for  cI&iuMi 
inserted  in  certain  local  Acta ;  and  the  frame ra  of  th^  ftp 
have  been  thus  enabled  {if  they  were  to  inclined)   to 
fihorien  the  number  of  special  clauses ;  but  this  intended  m^ 
ment  has   not   by  any  mean  a  cured  the  eTiId  and    ineoan 
already  referred  to.     The  Clauses  Acta  have  no  operatJai 
altogether  or  in  part  voluntarily  adopted.     They  do  not  at  Ai 
local  Acta  in  force  before  1845,  and  have  been  too  often  1 
Inoperative  as  to  subaequent  Acts,  the  constant  aim  of  Parli 
draftsmen   being   to   introduce   apecial  clauses,   and   the  hsifl 
praetice  in  committeo  admitting  of  this,  though  their  efiecliss^ 
to  neutralize  the  advantage  of  tbe  Clauses  Acts, 

With  such  a  variety  of  special  provisions  in  local  asd 
Acts  it  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  the  general  law  is  not  J 
modiSed  by  them.  The  local  Act  clauses  on  so  many  dbttocti 
minute  subjects  defy  the  vigilance  of  the  judge,  the  magUtrst^i 
the  professional  lawyer.  Capable  at  every  turn  of  being 
ibrth  to  take  an  adversary  by  aurpriae,  they  must  materially  i 
the  popular  belief  in  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law. 

It  is  altogether  in  vain  that  the  general  law  is  consolidated,! 
£od,  or  amended,  when  a  thousand  exceptions  are  suffered  to  ciii| 
the  shape  of  local  Act  clauses,  drawn  in  each  parlicular  cf^*^  i 
ing  to  tbe  degree  of  skilfulness,  conscientiousaesa,  or  caprice  rf^l 
draAaman>  I 

The  practical  grievances  of  the  present  njBteai  of  Private  ti| 
Legislation  as   regards   those  more    immediately  interested  ta  i 
nadei'taktnga   afiected   by  them,   are   far  more    serious    lluiii 
iaconveniences  already  referred  to. 

The  procedure  on  private  Bilk  in  Parliament  at  the  samo  tij3^tli| 
it  is  more  costly  and  elaborate  than  that  adopted  far  any  ether  f^\ 
po^y  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  to  the  public,  and  inefiectual  in  imi^l 
a  full  aod  proper  investigation  of  the  real  merits  of  applioitioDiitl 
auch  a  solemn  sanelion  as  a  apecial  Act  of  the  Legislature,  1 

The  Standing  Orders  of    Parliament  prescribe   a  great  dcd  <l| 
preliminary  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  private  Bilr 
fts  to  notices,  deposit  of  plans,  books  of  reference,  &c.,  and  formal  pw< 
of  compliance  With  such  requirements  before  the  £I:xaniiner ;  bl 
the  only  actual  luve&tigaivQn  \nW  \lb.^  la^ilta  q£  an  amplication  f^< 
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manj  as  400  fighting  men;  and  the  lengthened  period  to  which  then 
proceedings  are  carried  leads  in  itself  to  manj  inevitable  evils,  and 
almost  to  the  certainty  of  the  facts  proved  or  statements  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  case  being  forgotten  before  the  proceedings 
are  terminated. 

The  members  of  Private  Bill  committees  are  not  infallible,  or 
necessarily  of  more  retentive  memories  than  our  ordinary  judges; 
and  whilst  the  latter  decide  nothing  of  any  importance  except  from 
authentic  notes  of  the  facts,  the  former  are  left  to  depend  only  on 
their  own  recollections,  distracted  by  the  adjournments  and  intermiH 
tions  in  the  proceedings,  or  their  own  occasional  absence  or  inatten- 
tion. There  is  no  authentic  record  of  the  facts  with  which  the 
committee  have  to  deal,  or  any  authentic  note  of  the  evidence,  except 
that  supplied  by  the  verbatim  pages  of  the  whole  proceedingfl^ 
speeches,  and  statements,  produced  at  the  end  of  each  day  by  the 
short-hand  writers.  The  impression  made  by  the  speeches  of 
counsel,  or  the  no  less  zealous  and  one-sided  recommendations  of  the 
scientific  witnesses,  may  easily  outweigh  the  facts  actually  proved  ;.- 
and  the  loose  mode  in  which  the  inquiry  is  conducted  too  often 
admits  of  hearsay  in  the  place  of  positive  evidence,  and  does  not 
even  prevent  the  admission  of  hearsay  in  its  most  objectionable  form 
— statements  designedly  made  out  of  doors  to  individual  members 
of  the  committee,  upon  whose  unbiassed  judgment  the  decision 
is  to  be  ultimately  arrived  at.  The  statements  and  evidence- 
are  at  length  brought  to  a  close,  the  committee-room  is  ordered 
to  be  cleared,  and  the  decision  is  come  to,  the  r^wi/^ only, "proved" or 
**not  proved,"  being  announced — the  reasons  for  the  decision  of  ike 
committee  being  always  withheld. 

The  parties  to  the  proceedings  and  the  public  out  of  doors  are  at 
once  precluded  from  judging  whether  the  decision  of  any  Private- 
Bill  committee  legitimately  follows  from  the  facts  proved,  and 
from  deducing  from  any  one  decision  rules  of  principle  or  practice^ 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  futnre.  The  committee  are  practically 
invested  with  the  absolute  power  of  determining  the  fate  of  the 
Bill,  and  from  their  decision  there  is  really  no  appeal. 

The  consumption  of  public  time  in  these  inquiries  is  a  veiy 
serious  consideration.  In  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1846  there- 
were  no  less  than  600  separate  sittings  of  select  committees  on 
railway  and  other  private  Bills,  the  number  of  committees  sitting 
at  the  same  time  varying  from  17  to  34.  Such  a  consumption  of 
the  time  of  honourable  members  on  Private  Bill  business  instead 
of  the  public  business  of  the  nation  is  in  itself  an  evil,  afiTecting 
the  public  as  well  as  themselves.  The  procrastinated  sittings  of 
committees,  however,  cause  in  some  cases  a  merely  idle  waste  of 
costly  attendance  of  engineers,  surveyors,  and  other  highly  re- 
munerated witnesses,  waiting  week  after  week  their  turn  to  be 
examined,  and  adding  their  compensation  to  the  heavy  sum  total 
of  the  cost. 

The  actual  cost  of  proceedings  before  these  committees  to  the 
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be  altogether  impracticable  to  get  at  a  correct  statement 
actual  cost  of  the  five  hundred  local  and  personal  Actj  whic 
from  tinm  to  time  passed  through  Parliament,  professing  to  gwml 
to  regulate,  benefit,  or  improve  this  great  metropolis  and  its  en^l 
local  subdivisions  of  cities,  townships,  districts,  parishes^  ^^^1 
Testing  the  management  of  its  noble  river,  its  docks,  piers,  brideil 
streets^  sewersj  paTementBj  marketSi  exchanges,  ehurebes,  hosfMH^I 
workhouses,  water  and  gas  supply,  &c.,  in  so  tnao j  special  hmkM 
commissioners,  committees,  companies,  and  individuals. 

Thei^e  enormous  expenses  of  local  and  personal  Acts  all  on 
in  some  shape  fall  on  the  public,  as  a  charge  od  the  payer 
and  dues  and  toU^,  or  at  all  events  on  the  holders  of  shares  in  i 
takings  affected  by  snch  special  Acta.     The  dread  of  incurrinii 
expenditure  paralyzes  many  useful  enterprises,  the  principle  of  i 
has  been  already  over  and  over  again  sanctioned  by  iParl lament;  i 
the  eiipenses  are  so  serious,  that  it  is  even  sometimes  Trorth  wbikl 
ran  the  hazard  of  contravening  the  general  law  ratlier  than  p^i 
to  ruinous  a  rate  for  the  requisite  dispensation  at  the  hands  of  I 
ment.    Many  gas  companies,  for  instance,  in  country  diacriets^totn 
the  impracticable  expenses  of  special  Acts,  run  the  risk  of  ali^ 
dispensing  with  a  sutficient  legal  sanction  for  digging^  up  str 
roads,  and  doing  other  things  usually  the  subject  of  _Plj  j  f jiujiijiim  1 
powers  :  and  whilst  persona  who  have  a  legitimate  interest  in  vtH] 
enterprises  often  give  them  up  rather  than  he  so  severely  mulM 
in  the  shape  of  Parliamentary  costs,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  ( 
the  tempting  inducement  of  the  very  free  allowance  of  the  oostfi  ofii  I 
Parliamentaiy  proceedings,  has  been  the  chief  moving  power  infi^  | 
motlng  Bills,  the  preamble  of  which  held  forth  great  public  beoA 
but   the  only   result   of  which   was   Pari i amen tary    costs,   codif 
immediately  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  dupes  of  the  dishonest  pfw*" 
ters,  or  securely  chai^ged  on  a  fund  created  by  Parliament  «l  ikk 
instance,  practically  for  the  sole  purpose  of  paying  them. 

These  evils  and  Inconveniences  have  each  in  their  turn  beet  tt 
and  escposed^ — various  remedies  have  been  from  time  to  time  f^ 
gested,  but  none  hitherto  without  being  open  to  the  suggeatji 
that  the  proposed  improvements  would  let  in  other  evils  and  iatn* 
venienccs  of  a  more  serious  character  than  those  they  assume  to^ 
I  rid  of. 

Parliament  haa  refused  to  sanction  any  proposal  by  whick  ^ 
authority   now  delegated   to   select  committees  should    be  wWj 
transferred  to  a  newly  constituted  tribunal,  specially  appointed  tt 
the  purpose*     It  has,  however^  not  yet  been  sufficiently  coosidtifcA 
whether,  without  derogating  from  the  rights  and  privileges  or  ooi- 
Btitutional  authority  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  an  improte- 
ment  of  a  practicable  character  cannot  be  effected,  so  as  to  ensivre 
order  and  system  in  lieu  of  the  anomalous  course   of  procedure  tt 
present  adopted,  and  to  make  the  obtaining  the  special  sanction  of 
Parliament,  when  legally   required,  a  matter  less    costly  to  itidi- 
viduals  and  more  satisfactory  and  beneficial  to  the  community  tbia 
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reduced  to  writing  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  prevent  thei 
of  the  Judge  from  being  diverted  from  his  legitimate  proTUtti 
applying  the  law  to  those  ascertained  fact^«  In  the  Cotuis  J 
Common  Law,  whenever  mixed  questions  of  ]a\^  aod  fact  bri.a«!;4| 
UBefui  practice  has  been  gradnaUj  introduced  of  baring  tin* » 
£rflt  asccrtainedf  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  spcciai  can  imim 
Court  to  decide  od, 

Hardlj  any  reform  in  the  course  of  procedure   in   the  Coofiil 
Commoti  Law  has  been  producttve  of  so  much   advantage  as! 
effected  by  means  of  these  special  cases  framed   out  of  Qmxi  I 
bftrrister.%  and  stating^  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  tiictoi 
Tvhich  the  Court  has  to  deal*     Many  important  matters  in  dis 
which   under   the  old  system  would  have  required   the  ordfiil 
complicated  pleadings^  a  trial  at  Nisi  Prius,  aad   perhaps  a  BiJ]  ^1 
Exceptions,  in  order  to  have  the  real  points  id  question  dlspoit^M 
are  now  at  once  ^uhmitted  to  competent  barristers,  io  UMctftakt 
Jacts  either  from  the  admissions  on  both  sides,  or  aftar  heari&f  i 
par tieSy  and  examining  the  witnesses  auddocuiuentai'y  evidence 
facts  so  ascertained  are  then  stated  in  the  special  case  conciselj  i 
intelligibly  for  the  decision  of  the  Court,  so  that    the  Court  ' 
before  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  form  dl  the  materials  on  wli 
can  adjudicate. 

The  Court  soraetimes,  but  rarely,  iinds  it  necessary  to  ban  I 
special  cases  re*stated  ;  generally  tlioy  suiKce  to  eQable  tlie  ' 
obtain  the  decision  of  the  Court  npoti  the  real  poiuts   in  dispuleti 
they  eervc  moat  effectually  to  prevent  mi^pprebensioDs  oa  apptf  I 
to  the  superior  tribunals* 

Let  a  somewhat  t^imilar  mode  of  procedure  be  ntade  cofnpulmr^  I 
tho  case   of  private  Bills.     Let  a  sufficient  number  of  &xmpi^  I 
BKammers  he  appointed  to  inquire  not  only  into  coiii]>liaiica  wiliiiii 
Standing  Orders,  hut  also  into  the  faets  of  each  case,  and  the  eridff^ 
adduced  by  all  parties.  Let  the  Examiners  of  course  have  powex  tofli 
owuere,  occupiers,  the  representatives  of  Public  Boards^  surv^t*  ^ 
and  engineers,  and  all  other  necessary  parties  and  documetitB  bdin 
them  ;  and  to  conduct  the  whole  or  part  of  the   in^uiti€M  vt  if 
locality  affected  by  the  scheme  proposed ;    and  on   the    oomplA* 
of  the  inquiry,  let  the  Report  in  every  case  state  the   p#rlif^lW"*^ 
the  scheme  proposed,  the  objections  made  to  it,  the  fa^etg  prov^^ 
and  cDTt,  and  the  precise  way  in  which  the  Bill  deviates   Jtqib  ^ 
general  law.     Let  this  special  report  of  the  Exaitiiners  aocoofVf 
the  Bill  in  its  varjons  stages,  and  each  House  would  thus  be  oiitfd 
to  deal  more  satisfactorily  with  private  Bills  than   is  prmt^liatk 
under  the  present  system  of  procedure* 

Parliament  would  not  by  such  an  alteration  iu  its  procedoit  ki 
giving  up  anj  constitutional  privilege  or  function  which  ii  atpreevA 
possesses.  The  investigation  into  the  merits  of  every  Bill  wooti 
still  take  place  In  committee ;  but  with  the  special  Itepert  of  dl 
proved  facts  before  them,  the  committees  of  both  Houses  woidil  ^ 
able  to  give  their  w^hole  attention  to  the  real  merits  of  ea^sli  caae,!^ 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

Concentration  of  the    Courts  and  Offices  of  Judicature.    By 
Thomas  Webster,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Barrister^t-Law. 

FOB  upwards  of  twenty  years  tlie  attention  of  law  reformera  hii 
been  directed  to  a  concentration  of  the  courts  and  offices  of  judiciF 
ture  as  essential  to  the  economic  and  efficient  administration  of  justiceL 
The  course  of  events  and  recent  changes  have  given  such  great  addi- 
tional importance  to  this  question,  that  it  can  now  hardly  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  intimately  connected  with  the  progressive  impfrove- 
ment,  not  only  of  the  profession  and  practice  of  the  law,  but  of  oar 
whole  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  it  will  be  a  gratifying  circumstance 
if  the  proceedings  of  this  Association  should  be  in  any  way  instm- 
mental  to  the  attainment  of  this  object.  With  this  hope  it  is  purpoeed 
in  the  present  communication  to  trace  the  course  of  events  and  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  considerations  connected  widi 
the  proposed  concentration.  The  insufficiency  of  the  existing  courts  and 
offices  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  judges,  the  practitionen^ 
the  jurymen,  the  witnesses,  the  suitors,  and  the  public,  was  the  subject 
of  inquiry  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
session  of  1841  and  1842,  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Law  Society  on  the  motion  of  the  then  Attomey-Greneral,  the 
late  Lord  Truro.  That  committee  was  appointed  to  "  consider  the 
expediency  of  erecting  a  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  for  the  sittings  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  in  lien  of 
Courts  adjoining  Westminster  Hall,  with  a  view  to  the  more  speedy, 
convenient,  and  cffisctual  administration  of  justice."  The  evidenoe 
taken  before  that  committee  was  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  1842,  but  no  further  action  was  then  taken 
thereon. 

The  inquiry  in  the  first  instance  with  regard  to  the  Courts  of  Lanr 
and  Equity,  (the  Courts  of  Equity  then  holding  their  sittings  during 
term  time  at  Westminster,)  was  necessarily  directed  to  and  embrace! 
not  only  the  offices  of  judicature,  but  the  still  larger  question  of  the 
concentration  of  the  courts  and  offices  in  a  locality  contiguous  to,  or 
convenient  for,  the  chambers  and  offices  of  the  practitioners.  Persons 
of  the  greatest  experience  and  eminence  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar. 
Masters  of  the  courts,  officers  and  practitioners  in  every  branch  of 
the  profession,  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  concentration  of  the 
courta  and  offices  of  judicature  in  a  central  situation  would  promote 
while  their  dispersion  impedes,  the  economic,  due,  and  convenient 
administration  of  justice. 

It  should  ever  bo  borne  in  mind  that  time  is  one  great  element  of 
expense  in  litigation ;  delay  is  the  source  of  annoyance  and  vexation, 
greater  in  many  cases  than  failure ;  the  first  object  of  the  suitor  after 
getting  into  is  to  get  out  of  court,  anything  between  the  beginning 
and  end  is  only  of  moment  to  him  as  a  step  to  the  end,  a  day  lost  in 
the  offices  is  just  as  much  a  day  lost  to  him  as  a  day  lost  in  court ;. 
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immediate  action,  waa  a  valuable  coutributtou  to  the  cmfc 
evitleace  collected  by  the  two  select  commit  tees  was  reigarM 
profeBsioa  general ly  aa  coucLusivo,  but  public  atteoticMi  ^ 
aroused  to  the  gubjecC,   uutll  taken  up  by    the   Xkaw 
Society  as  part  of  the  reforms  urged  by  that  Societj  on  the 
ture. 

Neither  of  the  select  committees  of  the  Motiae  of  ComiiMH 
ftJkUj  luquired  into  the  means  hj  which  the  iunds  were  to  be 
for  the  clearance  of  the  site  and  the  erection  of  the  Dcoessar^ 
inga  ;  but  the  attentiou  of  the  profession  naturally  turned  m 
funds  known  as  the  Suitors'  Fund  in  the  Court  of  ChaacfS^I 
more  particularly  to  that  deacrtbed  as  "  The  Profit  Fuud,* 
considering  their  origtn  and  the  way  in  whicbi  these  fuiula  lial 
dealt  with  on  previous  occasions  for  analogous  purposes 
"with  the  administration  of  justice,  appeared  most  appropridleij' 
able  for  such  a  purpose  ag  the  coDcentration  of  the  eourtB  aarf 
of  judicature*     The  Assoc  I  ac  I  on  is  indebted  to  Air.  Yoing 
-valuable  eommuuication  on  this  point. 

The  subject  of  inquiry  hj  the  two  select  commLiteesof  1]» 
of  CommODs  was  in  terms  limited  to  the  question  ot*  a.  builJIig 
the  Inns  of  Court  in  lieu  of  the  courts  at  WcstminBter  ;  bui  ibe 
commissioQ  issued  in  1859  was  appointed  to  itiquire  into  the* 
diency  of  bringing  together  into  one  place  or  neighbourhood 
Superior  Courts  of  LaAv  and  Equity,  the  Probate  and  Diroroe 
and  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the  various  offices  beloDgbg  » 
same  J  and  into  the  means  which  exist  or  may  be  supplied  for 
iug  a  site  or  sites  and  for  erecting  suitable  build  in  g^a  for 
this  object," 

That  Commission  entered  on  the  inquiry  with  no  narrow  rtm^ 
to  objects  of  concentration,  as  to  which  they  say  :  **  In  speikiif' 
concentration  we  lind  it  necessary  to  include,  not  merely  tltf^ 
courts  with  courts,  but  of  courts  with  their  offices^  and,  mt 
sense,  with  the  chambers  of  the  bar  and  the  offices  of  the 
and  also  the  requisite  of  sufficient  and  well-arranged  aecomi 
for  the  judges,  the  officers,  the  bar,  the  attorneys,  the  jurymesc^ 
the  public^  meaning  by  the  latter  term,  and  especially  withrtftfi^ 
the  courts  tbemselires,  the  suitors,  witnesses,  and  such  a  tupabtfi 
persons  coming  either  to  learn  or  merely  to  aatiafy  a 
euriosjty  and  interest  as  tbe  indispensable  character  of  open 
requires  to  be  provided  for/^  (See  Report,  par*  3<)  The 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  are  very  conmiouly  sitting  ia 
places  and  often  in  more  at  the  same  hour,  and  single  j»4gc* 
fi'equently  required  to  be  sitting  in  two  places  at  differ  en  i  bom^i 
same  day* 

Tl»e  common- law  judges  have  frequently  to  leave 
atteud  at  their  chambers  in  Chancery  Laue,  thereby  occasii 
delay  and  dislocation  of  business,  known  only  to  tbe  practitJoit«r,  I 
productive  of  the  most  grievous  consequences.     On  the  insufleifil 
of  the  courts  as  regards  BlT\i\ituTe^  avi^,  ^tiai^^tiQn^  ventilasicia 
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^ngemeut  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in  too  strong  terras  of  tUs- 
ipproval ;  the  court  in  which  we  are  now  aBsembled  (the  old  Ex- 
iiequer  at  Guildhall)  may  be  taken  aa  a  specimen  of  many,  while  the 
fficesi,  which  are  but  inibrmal  courU,  are  dispersed  in  every  quai'ter 
f  the  legal  die  trie te* 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  courts  and  offices  of  judicature  as 
i  present  ex-isting,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  is  essent tally 
necessary^  wbat  ei:pedieut  and  desirable^  what  practicable  to  include 
in  the  proposed  conceniration. 

The  coucentraliou  of  each  court  with  its  offices,  including  in  that 
term  the  offices  for  the  Masters,  retiring  and  waiting-rooms  for  the 
judges,  practitioners,  suitors  and  others  necessarily  in  attendance, 
uuder  one  roof  is  essentiaL  Separation  of  any  one  from  the  other 
part  of  this  whole  involves  dislocation  in  the  adequate  working 
of  eat'h  court,  and  delay  in  the  proceedings,  loss  of  time,  and  conse- 
I  qaeut  coat  to  the  suitor,  Concentratiou  of  as  many  of  the  courts  and 
their  offices  under  one  roof  as  may  be  reasonably  practicable  is  ex- 
pedient and  highly  desirable*  but  it  can  hardly  t>e  regarded  as  neces- 
sary or  practicable  that  all  the  courts  and  officer  should  be  under  one 
and  tho  same  roofj  provided  they  are  contiguous  to  each  other,  with 
ready  access,  without  the  iuterruption  of  thorough  fares  for  other  traffic 
jl       than  that  of  the  courts  and  offices. 

The  tendency  to  what  has  been  called  tho  fusion  of  law  and 
equity,  or  more  pro  per  iy^  the  assignment  to  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity  respectively  of  certain  of  the  functions,  powerSj  and  proceed- 
ings theretofore  exercised  by,  or  belonging  to,  each,  is  a  material 
-element  in  considering  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  concentration* 

Under  recent  alterations  Judges  of  the  Common  Law  and  Equity 
Courts  may  be  called  upon  to  ^\t  together ;  functions  and  duties 
hereto  exercised  exclusively  by  a  Court  of  Law  or  a  Court  of  Equity 
have  beea  given  and  assigned  to  both,  so  that  a  suitor  may  now  have 
a  complete  remedy  in  one  and  the  same  court  before  one  and  the 
same  judge  without  having  it  split  and  inadequately  adjudicated 
upon  ill  two  distinct  courts*.  And  although  a  complete  fusion  of 
law  and  equity  may  be  neither  practicable  nor  desirable,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  great  advantages  will  result  from  each  court  being  re- 
quired to  do  full  justice  to  the  case  brought  within  its  jurisdiction, 
and  restrained  from  creating  the  delay  or  expense  which  the  divided 
AUthoritj  and  remedy  must  occasion.  The  judges  of  different  courts 
have  frequent  occasion,  or  m^y  desire  to  communicate  with  each  other 
for  the  arrangement  of  business,  as  well  as  for  consultation  or  con- 
ferences on  caseB  arising  before  them^  and  no  one  can  doubt  but  that 
convenience  for  snch  communication,  with  other  obvious  practicable 
changea,  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  to 
an  extent  ahnost  equal  to  the  addition  of  another  judge  to  each  court- 
Take  as  one  iUnatration  the  dislocation  and  derangement  of  business, 
and  consequent  delay,  by  reason  of  the  jndges  having  to  migrate  from 
Westminster  to  Chancery  Laue  at  an  early  hour  of  eaeh  day  when  tho 
^^iH  court  is  aitting.     The  court  is  constantly  reduced  from  four  to 
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three,  and  not  nnfrequcntlj  from  three  to  two,  and  then*  Bhould  aaj 
difierence  of  opinion  arise,  the  case  has  to  be  ai^oamed  to  be  n- 
Bumed  at  some  convenient  season  when  the  complement  of  the  bm 
judges  who  commenced  the  case,  and  the  counsel  engaged,  xnaj  be  ii 
attendance.  It  would  be  a  curious  record  were  any  one  to  chronicle 
day  hj  day  the  lives  of  one  hundred  actions -at  law  from  the  issoiog 
of  the  writ  to  final  judgment,  with  a  true  account  of  the  cause  of  iJm 
suspension  of  animation  which  such  record  would  exhibit.  Such  ft 
chronicle,  faithfully  kept,  would  disclose  consequences  of  the  prewit 
system  well  known  to  experienced  practitioners,  but  which  woald 
not  be  credited  by  their  clients  or  the  public.  Another  fertile  sonns 
of  delaj  from  the  severance  of  the  court  and  its  ofGices  arises  inn 
the  absence  of  the  Master  who  may  have  acted  in  a  particular  csKi 
The  Masters  and  other  officers  of  each  court  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  system  for  the  administration  of  justice  ;  their  chambers  are  courtl 
of  less  dignity  but  equally  essential  to  the  system. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  experienced  persons  as  to  tfad 
mischievous  consequences  of  the  separation  of  the  courts  from 
courts  and  offices  from  offices,  and  as  to  the  advantage  of  a  conoei- 
tration  of  both,  or  the  economy  of  the  judicial  time  and  labour^ 
cannot  be  gainsaid ;  and  the  general  question  receives  the  strongoft 
support  from  the  testimony  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  J* 
Rom  illy,  as  to  the  economy  of  time  which  his  Honour  finds  to 
result  from  the  contiguity  of  the  Record  Office  to  the  Rolls  CSoort 

The  contiguity  of  the  Master  and  other  officers  to  the  judges 
of  every  other  court  would  lead  to  a  corresponding  economy  of  time 
in  the  discharge  of  their  various  duties,  and  would  enable  the 
Masters  to  relieve  the  judges  of  a  large  amount  of  the  rontino 
business  which  they  are  now  called  upon  to  dispose  of. 

The  separation  of  the  courts  from  each  other  and  their  distance 
from  the  chambers  of  members  of  the  bar,  is  productive  of  an 
enormous  waste  of  time  and  labour  to  that  branch  of  the  profession. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Sir  W.  £rle^  and 
IVir.  Baron  Martin,  then  in  practice  at  the  bar,  gave  evidence 
before  the  select  committee  of  1842,  and  spoke  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  resulting  from  the 
distance  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  from  the  chambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple and  Lincoln's  Inn;  from  the  necessity  of  waiting  at  Westminster 
the  whole  day  when  there  was  a  possibility  of  any  case  coming 
on,  without  rooms  for  reading,  writing,  or  consultation;  witibout 
books  except  the  library  of  the  court  I  without  adequate  accommo- 
dation for  conferring  with  clients,  or  drawing  pleadings,  or  trans- 
acting the  ordinary  business  of  the  junior  bar. 

The  practical  removal  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  from  Westminster 
and  their  concentration  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  has,  in  a  great  measure^ 
relieved  that  branch  of  the  profession  of  this  inconvenience,  but 
it  has  produced  a  separation  of  the  members  of  the  bar  practising 
on  the  two  sides  of  Westminster  Hall,  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
in  olden  times  the  Lord  Chancellor  sat  in  a  court  on  one  side. 
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counsel  on  a  cause  coming  on,  and  it  has  been  supposed  tbat  conoen- 
tration  of  the  courts  would  augment  the  existing  evil  instead  of 
tending  to  the  encouragement  of  the  practice  found  so  beneficial  ii 
the  Courts  of  Equity  of  the  leading  counsel  selecting  some  one  court 
as  their  principal  field  of  practice.  It  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impoB- 
sible,  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  indiyidual  practitioDcn 
accepting  business  more  in  amount  or  more  widely  scattered  tliai 
under  any  system  of  concentration  they  can  possibly  perform,  but 
the  concentration  of  the  courts  and  offices  of  judicature  in  the  kgil 
district  would,  it  is  conceived,  reduce  the  evil  as  far  as  practicable 

The  whole  procedure  in  the  Common  Law  Courts  involves  so 
much  uncertainty  that,  according  to  the  present  distribntion  of 
business,  the  system  adopted  in  the  Equity  Courts  by  the  Beoior 
bar  is  impracticable,  while  the  same  reasons  exist  at  both  ban  to 
prevent  the  junior  counsel  from  selecting  or  confining  his  practice 
to  one  court.  The  different  conditions  of  the  two  bars  as  regards 
the  Nisi  Prius  business  and  the  circuits  also  create  important 
differences  not  to  be  disregarded  ;  and  under  no  circiunstancei 
probably  could  the  system  of  the  senior  counsel  confining  tluB- 
selves  to  particular  courts  be  carried  out  to  the  same  extent  ii 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law  as  in  the  Courts  of  Equity.  Mod 
might  and  would  be  done  towards  this  desirable  end  wen  tbc 
irregularities  and  distraction  of  the  present  state  of  things  reduced 
to  the  extent  they  would  bo  by  concentration  of  the  coarta^  bat 
the  happiest  arrangements  which  could  be  devised  for  the  diatri- 
bution  of  counsel  would  not  remove  the  evils  incident  to  the  mnt 
of  concentration.  The  annoyance  and  vexation  from  the  eonilict 
of  business  occurring  in  diflerent  courts,  and  of  a  counsel  being 
compelled  to  leave  his  client  in  one  court  for  another,  wooM 
be  quite  a  sufficient  check  on  the  supposed  disposition  of  conoael 
to  take  business  to  which  they  cannot  give  their  personal  atta- 
tion.  But  such  are  the  irregularities  of  business  in  the  Common 
Law  Courts  under  the  present  system,  that  no  one  can  caiciilato 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  when  his  services  may  be  reqoired. 
The  necessity  of  counsel  following  a  case  through  the  ▼ariona 
courts  of  appeal  presents  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  perftet 
carrying  out  of  any  scheme  for  securing  that  certainty  as  to  the 
attendance  of  counsel  which  all  parties  would  desire,  and  which  it  is 
conceived  the  concentration  of  the  courts  would  efiectuate  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent. 

The  present  state  of  things  necessitates  the  employment  of  ad- 
ditional counsel  in  many  cases,  and  compels  the  solicitor  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  larger  staff  of  clerks  than  would  be  necessary  were 
the  courts  and  offices  in  convenient  connexion  with  each  other ;  bni 
what  is  of  more  serious  consequence  is,  that  the  client  is  not  nniire- 
quently  deprived  of  the  personal  attendance  of  his  solioitor  at  the 
moment  when  such  attendance  is  of  the  greatest  importanoe  to  hia 
interests. 

A  largo  proportion  of  the  business  in  the  offices  and  of  the  pro- 
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The  fiuancial  part  of  the  question  will  be  the  sabject  of  a 
catiou  by  a  person  most  competent  to  speak  on  the  sabjeet  and  Bf 
a  history  of  the  various  funds  which  it  is  conceived  majviAf 
priety  be  appropriated  to  the  proposed  object.  The  objectiouBi 
appropriation  of  what  is  termed  the  Suitors*  Fund,  ora  apecitlpii 
thereof,  to  any  purpose  but  the  reduction  of  fees  levied  on  mm 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  involves  or  is  founded  on  a  distinction  betn 
Courts  ofLaw  and  Equity  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  modem  ]| 
lation  to  diminish  or  remove  by  the  attribution  to  each  of  pcnreni 
functions  hitherto  exercised  exclusively  by  one  of  them.  It«fP 
urged  that  the  suitors  in  Chancery  will  be  at  least  as  muck  ifi 
more  benefited  by  the  result  of  the  proposed  concentration,  than  bn 
special  reductions  of  fees  in  their  favour  with  a  continnaiiGe  i\ 
present  system  ;  but  surely  all  the  courts,  whether  of  law  orflfi 
including  therein  the  Courts  of  Probate,  Divorce,  and 
with  all  the  branches  of  each  courts  whether  judicial  or  adminisBfli 
foim  together  one  great  system,  one  comprehenaive  whok^  ii 
efficiency  and  economy  of  which  all  subjects  of  the  realm  ^ 
common  interest  and  to  which  any  funds,  frooi  whatSTcr  M 
derived,  in  the  disposal  or  control  of  Parliament^  may  be  Ifigititf 
applied. 

The  general  principle  that  all  courts  for   the    administntia 
justice  should  bo  supported  by  general  taxation,  and  that  tliepni 
tion  of  property  requires  the  maintenance  of  civil  tribonab  nil 
than  of  police,  or  military  or  naval  establishments,  may  be  imridi 
hardly  applicable  to  many  coses  connected  with  the  distribalw' 
property,  and  to  a  large  class  of  cases  occupying  the  attentkBrfi 
courts.   Such  cases  may  be  legitimately  the  subject  of  special  Qitfi 
on  the  litigant  parties,  and  the  funds  to  be  derived  from  ihisHX 
may  be  available  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  maintenanoe  of  tbei 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  justice ;  but  the  capital  ftii 
the  construction  of  the  courts  and  offices,  should,  it  is  coDceiTed,k 
charge  on  the  public  and  not  on  the  litigant  parties,  whatererfl* 
tribution  towards  this  object  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  raise  iromto 
It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Field  and  Mn   Young,  that  i  ^, 
small  charge  on  each  writ  issued  would  produce  a  revenue  what* 
a  capital  may  be   raised,  which,  with  the  portion    of  the  SmM^' 
Fund  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  called  the   Profit  Fund,  irill  h 
adequate  for  the  purchase  and  clearance  of  the  site,  and  the  eRCoa 
of  the  necessary  courts  and  offices  of  judicature.     The  iundsi&tki 
Court  of  Chancery  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  are  at  preseit  Ae 
subject  of  various  charges  by  way  of  annuity  and  otherwise  «Ui 
charges  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  will,  ere  long,  be  diminisbelt 
such  an  extent   as  to  admit  of  the  fees  now  paid  by  suitonB 
Chancery  being  reduced  and  ultimately  extinguished.     A  chaip* 
the  Conssolidated  Fund,  moderate  in  amount  and  limited  in  dnntf>i 
would  provide  for  any  temporary  deficiency  of  fiinds  fixim  the  a»ecii 
sources  already  indicated. 
The  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  shows   that   l>^m^  Lm 
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and    Uniformity.      By   GeorGE   C.    Oke,     Chrk  ^i 

Mansion  House  Justice  Room. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  importiBli 
extensive   summary  jurisdiction  exercised  hy   the   magistneji 
England, — ^w^hethcr  as  police,  stipendiary,  or  unpaid  jostioe^-  ' 
numerous  Petty  Sessions  and  police  courts  ;  to  point  out  the  ( 
and  diversities  existing  in  the  present  practice  before  them  | 
appear  not  to  be  very  widely  known)  ;  and  to  show  the  i 
as  well  as  to  offer  some  practical  suggestions,  for  a  new  and  ( 
prehcnsive  code  of  procedure. 

Extent  of  Magistrates^  Jurisdiction.^^Thia  summary  jv 
whether  in  the  punishment  of  minor  crimes  or   in  respect  ( 
numerous  matters  of  a  civil  chanicter,   is   entirely   of  sti 
authority,    and  is  of  very  rapid  growth,    particularly 
past  twenty  years  ;  during  which  it  has  nearly  doubled,  both  ci| 
number  of  matters  and  their  importance,  it  being  calcuhtBdl 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
relate  more  or  less  to  magisterial  duties,  each  session  adding  i 
score  fresh  subjects  for  the  cognizance  of  justices  of  the  peaee; 
at  various  times  recently  some  portions  of  the  criminal  < 
tlie  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  haTcl 
transferred  to  the  Petty  Sessions.*     In  fact,  as  has  been  i  ^ 
"  the  administration  of  the  law,  in  every-day  affairSy  is  altcj^ 
entrusted  to  Magistrates.'^f     Indeed,  a  synopsis  or  summaiy  < 
public  statutes  only  (in  addition  to  a  large  mass  of  local  8l 
referred   to  by  Mr.  Pulling  in  the   paper  read  before  us) 
they  have  to   administer   now  occupies,   with   the    decisions! 
forms,  a  bulky  and  well-filled  volume  of  1200  octavo  pages,  ^ 
in  extenso  upon  the  plan  of  Burn's  Justice,  last  issued  in  "* 
six  huge  volumes,  would  now  scarcely  be  contained  in  ninei 
volumes. 

The  oifences,  strictly  so  called,  in  respect  of  which  justices  i 
empowered  to  impose  fines  or  terms  of  imprisonment,  without  tii 
by  juiy,  are   upwards   of  2000,f  and  extend  to  large,  varied,  i 
important   classes  ;   while  there  are  placed  within  their  sn 
powers  multifarious  matters,  (which  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  InwiJ 
designate  their  ciril  jurisdiction,)  of  a  local  and  social  charactff4 
equal  importance, — such  as  complaints  relating    to    the    wages  i 
apprentices,   seamen,    and    servants ;   to   the   management  of  i 
several  highways   and    turnpike  roads  ;   to  nuisances,   public  rf 
private,  and  the  public  health  ;  the  removal  and  settlement  of*| 

*  I  allnde  to  the  Juvenile  OffendcrR  and  Criminal  Joatioe  Acts,  and  theC 
powder  Licences  Act,  21  and  25  Vict.,  c.  loO. 

t  Vide  Law  Magazine  and  Review  for  February,  1860,  p.  282. 

X  Upon  the  closest  calculation  I  can  make,  the  actiud  number  is  2,083.  ^ I 
course,  fH)mc  of  those  offencea  ate  o^  i^xq  Q^^oxt^^&e^  and  many  mn  <     '"' 
to  certain  districtB,  or  are  ol  a  \«sa\  0^\awi\.« . 
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more  rapidly.  We  ore,  consequently,  compelled,  in  treating  of  tiie 
extent  of  the  jurisdiction  actually  exercised  by  the  magistrates,  to 
confine  our  extracts  and  observations  to  the  data  furnished  by  ^mb 
statistics, — namely,  to  "offences  determined  summarily/'  and  thon 
which  ore  "  indictable  ;"  taking  for  our  purpose  the  last  three  yeui 
of  the  published  Returns— 1858,  1859,  and  1860;  those  for  1861 
not  being  yet  issued. 

With  regard  to  summary  convictions,  charges  against  the  follow- 
ing large  numbers  of  persous  were  determined  summarily,  viz.  :— 

In  1858       In  1859        In  1860 

There  were  proceeded  against  ...404,034     392,810     884,918 

_  Of  whom  there  were  convicted... 260,290    257,810     255,803 

— showing  in  three  years  an  average  for  each  year  of  persons  pn^ 
ceedcd  against  of  393,954,  and  of  those  convicted  257,968;  tiie 
remainder,  about  one-third,  being  discharged. 

As  respects  the  graver  crimes  of  '*  indictable  offences,**  there  were 
also  investigated  before  magistrates  during  the  same  period  chargei 
against  these  persons,  viz. : — 

In  1858        In  1859        In  1860 

There  were  accused 30,458       27,119        24,862 

Of  which  there  were  committed 
or  held  to  bail  to  answer  the 
charges  before  a  jury 18,478       16,773        16,079 

— the  yearly  average  in  the  three  years  of  persons  before  the  jnatieeB 
on  these  heavier  crimes  being  27,480,  of  whom  17,110  were  sent 
for  trial. 

So  that  we  have  in  these  two  classes  of  cases  heard  before  the 
magistracy  the  largo  number  of  434,492  persons  in  1868 ;  419^929 
in  1859 ;  and  409,780  in  1860  \  being  an  average  in  each  year  of 
421,400  persons. 

Number  of  Petty  Sessions  Courts. — ^It  seems  important  to  ascer- 
tain by  what  number  of  magistrates,  and  before  what  tribunals  and 
courts,  the  charges  against  this  enormous  number  of  criminals  and 
persous  are  annually  disposed  of  summarily.     By  a  calculation  I 
have  made   from  various   sources — for  there  ai*o  no  anthoritatiTB 
statistics  to  refer  to — there  appears  to  be  at  the  present  momept 
about — 
9,660  acting  magistrates  in  England  and  Wales,  consisting  of  7,770 
for  counties,  ridings,  and  divisions,*  and  1,890  for  cities  and 
boroughs,  including  police  and  stipendiary  magistrates ; 
790  courts  or  places  at  which  petty  and  special  sessions  are  held 
for  petty  sessional  divisions  of  counties,! — some  meeting 
monthly,  others  on   alternate  weeks,  but  most  of  them 
every  week,  independent  of  the  hearing  of  urgent  cases  it 
the  magistrates'  residences  or  the  office  of  their  clerk ; 

*  By  a  return  presented  to  the  House  of  Conunons  in  1851,  there  were  8^166 
persoDB  who  had  qualified  as  magistrates, 
t  Vide  return  to  Parliament,  No.  235,  in  1856. 
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of  the  justices  as  being  erroneous  in.  point  of  law  only,  whether  the 
result  is  a  conviction  or  the  dismissal  of  the  information,  or  in  any 
matter  clas-scd  in  the  civil  jurisdiction.  By  special  provisions  in 
many  of  the  Acts — ^moro  often  iu  the  modern  than  in  the  earlier 
statutes, — creating  offences  or  matters  or  imposing  penalties,  a  power 
of  appealing  to  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  upon  the  &ct8,  as  well 
as  upon  the  law  of  the  case,  is  given  to  the  defendants  only  who 
are,  in  technical  language,  ''  aggrieved  "  by  the  adjudication  of  the 
justices  pronounced  against  them.  This  latter  privilege,  therefore^ 
is  not  of  general  right ;  but  when  it  is  conferred,  it  is  founded  npeo 
no  certain  principle  or  rule,  whether  as  concerns  the  amount  of  the 
fine  or  term  of  Imprisonment  imposed,  or  the  degree  or  natoreof 
the  offence  :  sometimes  it  is  limited  to  penalties  of  a  certain  amount; 
sometimes  to  cases  where  a  fine  is  imposed  and  inapplicable  lo 
absolute  terms  of  imprisonment  under  the  same  Act  or  section; 
sometimes  it  is  only  allowed  on  the  first  or  second  repetition  of  the 
oficncc  ;  and  sometimes  where  the  conviction  is  made  by  one 
justice. 

The  enactments  also  which  contain  the  requirements  and  con- 
ditions of  appealing,  the  time  of  giving  notice,  entering  into  the 
necessary  recognizance,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  powers  and  mode  of  execa- 
tiug  the  judgment  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  upon  these  appeals,  an 
etxually  dissimilar  and  various,  and  enacted  without  regard  to 
uniformity  of  practice  or  convenience.  To  cite  two  cases  in  which, 
a  large  number  of  convictions  take  place  annually,  namelj, 
aggravated  assaults  and  petty  stealings  and  damage:  in  the  fint 
case,  wherein  justices  may  impose  an  imprisonment  of  six  monthfl^ 
an  appeal  is  7iot  allowed  to  the  Quarter  Sessions;  whilst  in  the  latter 
case.  If  tlio  imprisonment  is  one  day  exceeding  a  month,  or  the  fine 
exceeds  £.5,  an  appeal  is  allowed.  It  should  be  here  observed,  that 
every  sunnnary  order  or  conviction  of  a  metropolitan  police  magis- 
trate, when  ho  imposes  a  fine  or  term  of  imprisomnent  exceeding 
a  certain  amount,  {e,  g,  £3,  or  one  month's  hnprisonment,)  is  subject 
to  this  appeal,  which  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  an  adjudication  of  a 
city  justice,  although  the  jffoceduro  in  both  instances  is  regulated  by 
Acts  of  the  same  Session  of  Parliament.*  Every  conviction  for 
otfbnccs  under  the  Game  Laws,  which  number  about  fifty  ofiencea^ 
it  .should  also  be  remarked,  may  bo  appealed  against.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  of  the  2000  ofiences,  and 
probably  200  matters  of  a  civil  character  in  addition,  which  come 
before  magistrates,  a  rehearing  of  the  case  by  the  Quarter  Sessions 
is  tdlowed  only  in  about  two-fifths  of  them.f  It  appears  to  me 
but  justice  that  a  dissatisfied  party  ought  to  have  the  option  of 
appealing  in  any  ease  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  upon  the  facts,  as  he 
may  now  do  to  a  superior  court  upon  a  point  of  law,  and  thus  mako 
tlie  practice  uniform. 

*  2  and  :^  Vict.,  c.  71,  a.  50 :   2  and  3  Vict.,  c.  xciv.,  s.  101. 
t  On  u  close  calculation,  it  appears  that  an  api)cal  is  allowed  in  799  out  of  tha 
9^002  offences  pimishable  summarily. 
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Number  of  Appeals  made  in  three  years, — To  return  to  the  question 
of  the  number  of  appeals  made  against  the  decisions  of  justices,  and 
the  result  of  them,  in  the  three  years  we  have  taken  for  our  purpose, 
1858,  1859,  i860:— In  1858,  of  the  260,290  persons  convicted,  (in 
most  of  which  an  appeal  is  allowed  upon  the  facts,)  there  were  60 
appeals  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  68  to  the  superior  courts, 
making  a  total  of  only  128  litigant  parties  dissatisfied  with  the 
justices'  decisions  ;  but  the  statistics  do  not  make  the  distinction 
whether  the  complaining  party  or  the  defendant  is  the  appellant  in 
respect  of  those  appeals  made  to  the  superior  courts,  however, 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  reported  cases,  I  think  about 
one-half  of  tliese  appeals  were  by  dissatisfied  complainants ;  a 
few  of  them  also  were  in  respect  to  matters  forming  the  civil  portion 
rof  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates ;  and,  therefore,  the  proportion  of 
appeals  might  fairly  be  taken  as  applying  to  a  much  larger  number 
of  persons  than  of  those  we  have  stated  who  were  actually 
** convicted"  of  oflTcnces.  In  1859,  out  of  the  257,810  persona 
convicted.  111  appealed  :  38  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  73  to  the 
superior  courts;  and  in  1860,  of  255,803  persons,  137  appealed  : 
68  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  79  to  the  superior  courts.  During 
the  same  three  years,  there  was  an  average  of  7,083  persons  convicted 
under  the  "  Game  Laws,"  of  which  only  about  20  appealed  each  year. 

The  Result  of  Appeals, — The  result  of  the  appeals  appears  to  bo 
equally  satisfactory  as  concerns  the  efficient  administration  of  this 
important  part  of  the  criminal  law ;  for  we  find  that  of  the  128  ap- 
peals in  1858,  the  decisions  of  the  justices  in  61  were  affirmed,  and 
67  reversed;  in  1859,  of  the  111  appeals,  50  decisions  were  affirmed, 
imd  61  reversed;  and  in  1860,  of  the  137  appeals,  6Q  decisions  were 
affirmed,  and  71  reversed.  In  the  three  years,  there  was,  therefore, 
an  average  in  each  year  of  125  appeals  only  out  of  257,968  persons 
convicted,  of  which  the  decisions  in  about  one-half  were  affirmed. 
In  reference  to  the  objection,  that  the  appeal  allowed  from  the  Petty 
Sessions  to  the  same  or  other  justices  in  Quai'tor  Sessions,  is  worse 
than  useless,  because  of  the  partiality  shown  by  the  appellate  tribunal 
to  their  brethren,  whose  decisions  are  appealed  against,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  about  the  same  proportion  (one-half)  of  tlie  decisions 
of  the  Petty  Sessions  were  reversed  or  quashed  by  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions upon  both  questions  of  law  and  fact,  as  by  the  superior  courts 
upon  questions  of  law  only ;  namely,  in  1858,  the  decisions  in  30 
out  of  60  appeals  were  reversed  by  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  37  out 
of  68  by  ^Q  superior  courts  ;  in  1859,  19  out  of  38  were  reversed 
by  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  42  out  of  73  by  the  superior  courts  ; 
and  in  1860,  25  out  of  58  were  reversed  by  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
46  out  of  79  by  the  superior  courts, — showing,  in  the  three  yeai's, 
that  of  156  appeals  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  the  decisions  in  74  were 
reversed  by  that  Court ;  and  that  in  220  to  the  superior  courts,  125 
followed  that  fate.  Of  these  appeals,  about  60  were  against  the 
decisions  of  justices  under  the  "  Game  Laws,"  of  which  rather  more 
than  one-half  were  affirmed. 
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DefecU  in  Justices*  Procedure, — ^Having  shown  the  great  extent 
of  tho  summazy  jurisdiction  of  the  magistracy,  the  large  number  of 
people  who  are  yearly  affected  by  their  decisions,  and  the  few  appedi 
therefrom,  I  will  proceed  to  point  out  the  practical  defects  in  the  |no- 
cedure,  with  suggestions  of  the  fitting  remedies,  YHiatmust  be  nndo^ 
stood  by  the  term  "procedure"  here  used  are  the  enactments  relatiiig 
to  the  mode  and  time  of  preferring  the  charge  or  complaint;  the  pn^ 
cess  to  be  issued  for  convening  the  offenders  or  other  parties  bc^xe 
tho  justices;  the  mode  of  conducting  tho  hearing  of  cases,  and  of  ei- 
forcing  tho  judgment  given;  and  the  manner  of  exercising  tbe  right 
of  appeal  therefrom. 

This  procedure  then  is  principally  regulated  by  Sir  John  Jervi^s 
Act,  passed  fourteen  years  since,  the  11  and  12  Vict,  c.  48,  whidi 
effected  many  improvements  in  the  practice,  but  fell  very  short  of  i 
Consolidation  Act,  although  it  professes  to  bo  one,  (repealing  in  ths 
lax  mode  adopted  by  certain  draftsmen  all  "  Acts  inconsistent  with 
this  Act,")  and  does  not  give  that  facility  to  the  justices,  in  theexw- 
ciso  of  their  increased  and  increasing  duties,  which  was  expected.  It 
does  not  create  a  uniformity  of  practice,  for  it  exempts  fh>m  its  ope- 
ration so  many  offences  and  matters,  to  which  some,  if  not  all,  of  its 
provisions  might  advantageously  have  been  applied,  and  contains  in 
every  fourth  or  fifth  section  some  exception  or  proviso  as  to  par* 
tions  of  procedure  supplied  by  other  enactments,  which  should  hafS 
been  repealed,  that  its  utility  is  much  impaired;  it  being  in  fJMt  and 
practically  of  limited  operation,  and,  in  many  cases,  only  of  a  eamn* 
lative  character,  thereby  creating  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  qh 
plication  of  its  provisions,  as  the  questions  submitted  to  the  superior 
courts  from  time  to  time  abundantly  testify.  It  has  likewise  in  many 
cases  of  modern  legislation  been  refeired  to  as  the  Act  containing  the 
procedure  without  due  consideration  of  the  nature  of  its  provisions,  to 
many  of  which  it  was  never  int<*nded  to  apply,  and  as  respects 
others  it  provides  no  adequate  machinery  to  carry  out ;  whilst  many 
statutes  passed  afterwards,  to  which  it  would  have  applied,  have^ 
regardless  of  the  procedure  provided  by  it,  embodied  similar  clauses 
to  tliose  in  it  on  procedure,  and  others  have  contained  new  and  un- 
necessary enactments,  applicable  in  some  instances,  only  partially,  to 
the  steps  taken  in  the  same  class  or  description  of  cases.  As  an 
illustration  of  recent  date  : — in  four  of  tho  important  Criminal  Law 
Consolidation  Acts  of  the  last  session,*  there  were  upwards  of  20 
clauses  as  to  procedure  which  arc  unnecessary,  or  were  already  law 
and  enacted  in  ahnost  similar  terms  in  the  11  and  12  Vict.,  0.43, 
which  is  also  specially,  though  unnecessarily,  referred  to  in  those 
statutes;  and  which  clauses  would  have  been  more  appropriate  in  a 
Consolidated  Procedure  Bill,  and  must  be  repealed  when  such  a  mea- 
sure is  brought  before  Parliament.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it 
is  considered  necessary  in  this  present  session,  by  a  bill  promoted  by 


♦  24  and  25  Vict.,  cc.  96,  97,  99,  and  100. 
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6.  The  clearance  from  the  Statute-book  of  a  large  accamoLitioii  of 

useless  enactments  which  impede  the  consolidation  of  Ae 
statutes: 

7.  The  shortening  of  future  legislative  measures  giving  jurisdie- 

tion^  which  would  simply  refer,  if  at  all,  to  the  Procedun 
Statute. 
Some  Details  for  a  new  Measure  of  Procedure. — ^If  the  proposed 
practical  measure  or  code  should  be  entertained  by  the  authorities 
(for  I  think  it  should  emanate  from  the  Government,)  I  would  ofe 
the  following  suggestions  upon  the  details  which,  withoat  being  too 
minute,  it  should  embrace : — 

1.  A  repeal  of  the  1 1  and  12  Vict.,  c.  43  ;  20  and  21  Vict.,  c  4Si 

21  and  22  Vict.,  c.  73  ;  and  procedure  clauses  in  Acts  creating 
jurisdiction,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Acts: 

2.  Provisions  defining  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  all  descriptions 

of  justices : 

3.  Provisions  applying  the  new  measure  to  the  whole  summuy 

jurisdiction,  including  revenue  cases,  and  giving  a  anifonn 
procedure,  from  the  preferring  of  the  infommtion  to  tlie 
iinal  appeal,  in  which  many  new  enactments  and  improve- 
ments should  be  introduced  :t 

4.  Prohibiting    cases    being  detcimined  at    justice's  residence^ 

except  two  justices  be  present : 

5.  Providing  a  uniform  scale  of  unprisonment  in  default  of  psf- 

ment  of  penalties,  &c. : 

6.  Providing  a  summary  mode  of  estreating  recognizances,  with- 

out going  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  as  allowed  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Courts  by  2  and  3  Vict,  c  71,  8.  45: 

7.  Providing  shorter  fonns  of  proceedings : 

8.  llcmoviug  doubts  as  to  the  death  or  removal  of  justices  abating 

proceedings  which  are  uncompleted : 

9.  Giving  an  appeal  in  all  cases  upon  the  facts  or  law  to  the 

Quai'tcr  Sessions,  with  a  procedure  similar  to  24  and  25 
Vict.,  c.  96,  s.  110,  as  well  as  upon  the  law  only  to  any 


♦  The  Statute  Law  Commisgion,  in  March,  1857,  approved  of  a  similar  i 
and  Mr.  Macnamara  was  instructed  to  prepare  such  a  bill ;  but  his  infltmctions 
were  indefinite,  and  from  that  and  other  causes  the  preparation  of  it  wu  not 
proceeded  with.  The  draft  of  what  was  accomplished  is  now  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
writer. 

t  Amongst  others,  giving  iwwcr  to  Bummon  witnesses  wherever  roaident,  and 
to  produce  documents;  to  intlictfull  amount  of  i)cnalties,  &c.,  upon  each  offender^ 
where  eevcral :  to  mitigate  penalties  and  terms  of  imprisonment ;  to  snbetitate 
imprisonment  in  gaol  for  the  stocks ;  to  permit  penalties  to  be  paid  by  iDBtalments; 
to  allow  a  deposit  of  money  instead  of  recognizance ;  and  to  impose  consecotive  tenns 
of  imprisonment  in  those  cases  which  arc  not  provided  for  bj  11  and  12  Viot.,  c  48| 
8.  26 ;  also,  that  justices'  warrants  may  be  executed  anywhere  in  the  Ungdma 
without  being  indor8c<l,  like  those  of  the  police  magistrates  by  2and  8  Vict.,  o.  7li 
p.  17  ;  that  proof  of  service  of  summonses,  orders,  &c.,  at  a  distance  may  be  nuids 
by  solemn  declaration ;  and  that  constables  be  prohibit<Kl  from  receiying  any  pirt 
of  penalties. 
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Superior  Court  as  now;  and  in  which  it  is,  I  believe, 
possible  to  reduce  the  expense  of  appealing : 

10.  Provisions  empowering  the  clerks  to  Magistrates  to  sign  and 

issue  summonses,  and  to  adjourn  Petty  Sessions  when 
necessary : 

11.  Providing  a  uniform  mode  of  convening  special  Sessions,  in 

lieu  of  the  present  circuitous  one  through  the  high  and 
petty  constables : 

12.  Providing  the  course  to  be  taken  by  justices  when  questions 

of  right  or  title  arise  before  them  : 

13.  Assimilating   the  procedure  on   the   hearing  of  charges   of 

larceny,  &c.,  under  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act,  to  that 
provided  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Act : 

14.  Extending   such   procedure  to  the  punishment  of  juveniles 

committing  frauds,  or  receiving  stolen  goods,  or  embezzling 
property  of  a  small,  say  not  exceeding  £1,  amount: 

15.  Extending  clauses  26  to  30  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act, 

2  and  3  Vict.,  c.  71,  as  to  unlawful  possession  of  property, 
and  s.  40,  as  to  the  detention  of  goods,  to  tlie  whole 
country. 

And  here,  I  should  direct  attention  to  another  important  matter, 
intimately  connected  with  procedure  at  Petty  Sessions,  which  has 
already  occupied  the  attention  of  two  Commissions  ;  one  in  1836, 
and  the  other  in  1858.  I  allude  to  the  necessity  for  the  appointment 
and  tenure  of  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Petty  Sessions  in  counties, 
(of  whom  there  are  nearly  700,)  as  well  as  his  salary  in  lieu  of  fees 
being  regulated  by  statute,  as  was  done  for  Ireland  in  1858,  by  the 
21  and  22  Vict.,  c.  100,  and  as  the  Commissioners  we  have  referred 
lo  recommended  should  be  adopted  in  England  ;*  and  also  that  one 
uniform  table  of  the  fees  to  be  taken  by  the  clerks  should  be  framed 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  as  exists  in  boroughs  since  the  year  1835. 
These  recommendations  might  be  conveniently  carried  out  in  the 
proposed  procedure  code,  and  I  think  would,  with  proper  provisions 
prohibiting  the  clerks  or  their  partners  or  clerks  acting  as  the 
advisers  of  contending  parties  before  the  justices,  or  conducting 
prosecutions  emanating  from  them,  except  by  their  express  consent 
or  direction,!  obviate  or  remove  many,  if  not  all,  the  objections 
raised  to  the  administration  of  justice  at  Petty  Sessions,  where  it  is 
alleged,  (I  believe  unjustly,)   the  clerks  advise   convictions   and 


*  Fufe  Eeport  of  1858,  page  xiv. 

t  In  referenoe  to  this  point  it  should  be  observed,  that  clerks  to  magistrates,  when 
floliciton,  are  now  very  rarely,  if  ever,  employed  for  an  accused  party  in  these 
cases;  and  as  they  have  prepared  and  advised  upon  the  evidence  for  the  pro- 
Becution  given  before  the  examining  magistrates,  they  appear  to  be  the  most  fit 
persons  to  conduct  the  case  to  its  close,  as  they  have  hitherto  dono  beneficially 
In  many  parts  of  the  country ;  thus  they  are  practically  the  "  public  prosecutors  " 
40f  the  district;  and  there  seems  therefore  little  necessity  for  tho  costly 
machinery  snggestedr-of  district  agents  and  advising  counsel. 
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committals  for  tho  8ako  of  tho  fees  which  then  become  payaUa 
to  them  from  the  countj  or  other  funds. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  touch  upon  the  fe w  amenidmeiiti 
which  are  needed  in  regard  to  tho  practice  on  the  preliminitj 
examination  before  justices  upon  charges  of  indictable  oflfences,  now 
regulated  by  11  and  12  Vict.,  c.  42,  because,  when  the  pitnmaed 
measure  for  consolidating  criminal  procedure  is  introduced,  (which  I 
think  should  be  contemporaneous  with  that  for  summary  prooedore^) 
this  Act  will,  no  doubt,  be  proposed  to  be  repealed,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  a  revision  of  its  enactments. 

As  to  the  necesiity  for  Stipendiary  Magistrates. — ^[  fear  ftil 
Paper,  which  probably  furnishes  some  useful  materials  for  discnBsin 
and  future  legislation,  has  already  dwelt  too  long  upon  details  to  be 
instructive,  or  to  admit  of  my  saying  a  word  more  incidentil^ 
upon  one  other  subject  which  grows  out  of  it.  I  allude  to  thit 
which,  I  believe,  was  discussed  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  tfca 
Association,  namely,  the  vexed  question  of  the  expediency  of  anpo^ 
seding  entirely  the  unpaid  magistracy  by  the  compulsory  appoint- 
ment of  stipendiaries  throughout  tlie  country.  Knowing  from  nj 
long  experience — upwards  of  twenty-one  years,  fourteen  years  it 
which  were  passed  in  the  country — that  many  abuses  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  have  of  late  years  been  gradually  lessened  or  remoTed  bf 
the  course  of  legislation,  (which  I  have  narrowly  watched  sad 
assisted  in  improving,)  as  well  as  by  tho  justices  tiiemselTes,  sad 
that  the  cry  often  raised  against  them  is  groundless,  or  at  least  fts 
statements  are  too  highly  coloured,  (especially  in  regard  to  cans 
under  the  "  Game  Laws,"  which  always  offer  to  certain  writerii 
who  appear  to  have  some  sympathy  with  poachers,  an  inTitmg 
opportunity  to  comment  upon  "Justices'  justice,")  and  judging 
from  the  few  appeals  and  proceedings  against  them  in  relation  to 
their  duties,  I  believe  the  administration  of  Petty  Sessions  law  it 
upon  the  whole  as  efficient  and  satisfactory  as  we  can  expect  so 
large  a  jurisdiction,  exercised  by  so  many  tribunals,  to  be.  I  sm, 
therefore,  one  among  the  mangy  who,  having  given  some  thought  to 
the  matter,  do  not  agree  cither  in  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  so 
great  a  change  in  our  legal  system  as  the  general  appointment  of 
stipendiaries  would  produce,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the 
enormous  cost  involved  in  the  establishment  of  the  large  nmnber 
of  these  functionaries,  estimated  at  some  250,*  which  would  then 
be  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  cases  and  prisoners  as  expeditioDsly 
as  that  duty  is  now  accomplished  by  the  magistrates,  always  at 
hand  or  resident  within  easy  distance  of  each  of  the  790  places  st 
which  Petty  Sessions  are  now  more  frequently  held  than  they  could 
possibly  1)0  by  a  stipendiary,  who  must  necessarily  have  many  of 
them  within  his  district  at  which  he  must  attend.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  the  administration  of  the  law  in  tho  "  every-day  aflkirs* 

*  The  salaries  done  of  these  functionaries,  say  £800  a  year  eachf  wonld  be 
£200,000,  as  great  as  the  present  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions. 


the  services  of  such  gentlemen,  not,  liowever,  with  the  object  of 
dding  the  magistracy  in  such  places,  but  rather  as  auxiliary  to 

relieve  them  of  some  portions  of  their  onerous  duties,  which 
at  present  unreasonable  demands  upon  their  time,*  and  which 
ntlj  is  the  scope  of  the  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Sheridan 
ow  before  Pai'liament,  "to  facilitate  the  appointment  of 
Liary  magistrates." 

aiher,  however,  stipendiaries  are  ap})ointed  or  not,  the  com- 
isive  code  of  procedure  advocated  in  this  Paper  will  be  equally 
Mible  to  them  as  to  the  9,600  unpaid  magistrates,  (in  which 
r  I  must  include  the  justices  of  the  city  in  which  wo  are 
let,)  who  I  may  venture  to  express  a  hope  will  severally 
ontinue  to  administer,  as  they  have  hitherto  done  with  credit 
mselves  and  advantage  to  the  country,  the  vast  proportion  of 
itute  Law  of  England  which  the  Legislature  has  conmiittcd  to 
special  charge. 

conclusion,  I  ought  to  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning 
)roprlate  and  significant  circumstance  that  has  occurred  since 
kper  was  written.     I  am  informed  tliat  a  conunission,  appointed 

Emperor  of  the  French,  is  at  the  present  moment  sitting  in 
having  for  its  object  the  preparation  of  a  measure  for  a  police 
Agisterial  procedure  in  summary  convictions  similar  to  our 
o  be  introduced  into  that  empire.  My  information  is  derived 
k  member  of  the  commission  and  of  the  French  Bar,  who  within 
It  ten  days  has  done  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  upon  our 
oe  and  form  of  procedure ;  and  I  am  now  in  communication 
that  'gentleman  upon  the  subject.  I  mention  this  circum; 
)  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  additional  reason  for  no  longer 
ng  to  amend  our  summary  procedure  in  England.  And  I 
le  should  be  sorry  to  see  our  tardiness  m  this  respect  taken 


4^^^  ^r  u«.  ^^^  ^fi 
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The  Laws  controllijig  or  regulating  the  J^erpetual  Dedkatmi 
Property  for  Public  or  ChaHtablt  Purposes.     By  ^ 
Hake. 

I  PROPOSE  to  tako  up  this  subject  at  the  point  at  whichOei 
recent  iuquiries  have  left  it. 

The  House  of  Commons  in  1844  and  1851  appointed  adeetfl 
mittecs  on  this  class  of  laws.     The  committee  made  repnis  ia  J 
1844,  and  June  1852.     The  Law  Amendment   Society  in  I" 
ferred  it  to  a  committee,  which  i*eported  to  the  Society  in  < 
1861.     That  report  sulimitted  propositions  ^vrhich  wonld  mkr 
law  of  England  intelligible  in  principle  and  consistent  wiA  i 
The  scheme  in  substance  proposed  to  abolish  the  distinction  1 
real  and  personal  estate  in  such  perpetual  dedications  of  pnpflll 
enabling  every  person  to  give  land  as  freely  as  he  can  give  nosp 
but  requiring  that  all  lands  so  given  or  devised,  except  waA  ii 
or  plots  as  might  l)e  necessary  for  the  institution  that  is  ftnMl 
— as,  for  example,  the   land   on   which  the    church,  or  scboo^cl 
hospital  stands, — should  be  sold  and  converted  into  money,  i 
three  or,  at  the  farthest,  seven  years,  and  that  all  charitaUeft^l 
dations  should  at  ilic  end   of  thirty  years  be    subject  to  iefai| 
by  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  when  such  a  new  ^ 
might  be  given  to  them  as  should  then  be   deemed  most  fa  ii  | 
public  l>enefit.     The  discussion  which  arose  upon  this  r^Nlti 
very  instructive  in   showing  the  great  diversity  of  opinioD,cni| 
amongst   rcHocting  men,  of  the  ends  to  be  attained  by  legUMi 
on  this  subject.     The  iir.st  proposal,  that  of  abolishing  the  wBt  I 
lion  on  giflt.s  of  land,  was  rejected  by  nearly  half  of  those  whofctk 
part  in  the  dir^ciission,  because  it  would  facilitate  and  encosup 
charitable  foundations;    and   the  second  was  rejected  byabooi* 
equal  number,  because   they  thought  it  would  have    the  eooM} 
efiect  and  discourage  thorn.     Neither  of  the  Ck>mmon8'  repoili^  ' 
(;pme  under  discussion  in  the  House,  or  wo  should   donbtleeBbiM 
seen  still  more  remarkable  examples  of  this  diversity  of  view. 

We  are  thus  brought  inunediately  in  face  of  that  neoessitj  ^ 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  chapters  on  the  Logic  of  the  Moral  Science^  pools 
out  as  existing  for  ''  a  set  of  intermediate  scientific  tm^  ^ 
rived  from  the  higher  generalities  of  science,  and  deatiMi  to 
serve  as  the  generalia  or  first  principles  of  art^**— -<*  for  Aoa 
general  premises  determining  what  are  the  proper  objects  of  appnb^ 
tion,  and  their  proper  order  of  precedence."*  "  £very  art,"  iq» 
Mr.  Mill,  ^^  is  a  joint  result  of  the  laws  of  nature  disdoaed  to 
science,  and    of  the   general  principles  of  what    has    been  eilW 


*  Mill,  "System  of  Logic,"  Book  VI.,  chap.xii.,  vol.  ii.,  pn.64&  fiiSbfiaA 
Parker,  Son,  and  Bouin.    isr.o  »w.o«o»o«hw- 
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Tcleolo^,  or  the  Doctrino  of  Ends."  **  The  general  premises^  to- 
gether with  the  principal  coaclusions  which  may  be  deduced  from 
them,  form  (or  rather  might  form)  a  bodj  of  doctrine,  which  is 
properly  the  Art  of  Life,  in  its  three  departmentSj  Morali^, 
Prudence  or  Policj,  and  Esthetics;  the  Bight,  the  Expedient 
and  the  Noble  or  Beautiful,  in  human  conduct  and  works.  To  this 
art  (whicli  in  the  main  is^  unfortunately,  still  to  he  created)  all  other 
|iarta  are  enbordinate  ;  iince  its  principles  are  those  which  must 
dt^termine  whether  the  special  aim  of  any  particular  act  is  worthy 
and  desirable,  and  what  is  its  place  in  the  scale  of  desirable 
things"* 

In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  aiTord  a  reasonable  scope,  and  assign 
a  reasonable  limit  to  the  legal  right  of  the  indiyidual  to  appropriate 
property,  or  its  fruits,  to  fixed  and  permanent  uses,  beyond  the  reach 
of  contemporary  power,  let  us  attempt,  in  the  first  place,  to  settle  in 
onr  minds  a  definite  idea  of  the  End  we  think  it  desirable  to  attain 
by  such  appropriationa,  or  the  Teleology  applicable  to  the  question. 

We  are  not  now  dealing  with  the  right  of  any  man  to  dispose  of 
his  property  to  whom  or  how  ho  pltmses,  but  with  the  extent  to 
which  he  should  be  allowed  to  create  jiosfchumouB  laws  to  gOTcrn  the 
possession  or  distribution  of  the  surface  and  fruits  of  tho  earth,  after 
his  own  decease,  for  indefinite  ages  or  aU  time, — which  is  purely  a 
question  of  civil  jurisprudence  founded  on  expediency.  It  must 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  force  which  mankind  in  one  generation 
should  exercise  on  the  generations  that  come  after  it.  The  influence 
or  force  which  any  former  age  exercises  upon  our  own  is  iu  a  great 
degree  measured  by  tho  virtues  of  that  age,  aflected,  of  course,  by 
our  own  original  and  inherited  capacity  of  profiting  by  its  teaching 
and  its  example.  The  higher,  therefore,  we  are  able  to  raise  onr 
own  standard  of  action  in  the  Art  of  Life,  the  Right,  the  Expedient, 
and  the  Beautiful  or  Koblo,  tho  more  likely  we  are  to  exercise  an 
iiiflnence  for  good  on  those  who  succeed  us. 

We  know  of  no  standard  for  human  works  and  conduct  more 
exalted  than  the  Christian  type  and  precept.     But  the  chai^ities  they 
point  out   for  our  guidance  are  the  charities  of  the  living  to  the 
living-    Regard  is  not  shown  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offering  or 
tho  grandenr  of  the  result^  but  to  the  i>ersonal  motive  and  tho  per- 
gonal sacrifice.     Such  charities  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
I      vicarious  distribution  by  the  executoi',  or  the  trustee^  of  the  alms  of 
^^deceased   persons*     The  Christian  teaching  is  not  to  be  liberal  of 
^^^^at  we  can  no  longer  hold,  or,  as  Bacon  puts  it,  tho  giving  that 
^V    Iiich  is  no  longer  our  own,  but  has  become  the  proper^  of  some 
^f  .ne  else,    Pi'escribing  constant  watchfulness,  it  enjoins  on  its  dis- 
ciples that,  not  sparing  themselves,  casting  aside  sloth,  whether  of 
body  or  mind,  they  should  so  live  and  act  that  their  youth  may  grow 
up  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  with  its  principles  written  on  the  living 
tables  of  their  hearts.     It  affords  no  shadow  of  countenance  to  vain 


Mill,  "  System  of  Logic,"  Book  VI.,  c33ap.  xii„  vob  ii.,  p.  546. 
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attempts  at  dictating  moral  QWigationa  by  rules  and  ttittte^ 
work  of  lawyers,  converting  men  into  inachmes^  crippit&|  * 
volitiou,  and  destroying  their  own  moral  responsibility* 

The  moral  inilueucea  of  each  geueratioa  oo  posterity  areBot 
ever,  tnerely  personal  i  they  are  largely  affected  by  matetiAl 
As  the  life  of  a  nation  is  matured,  each  a^e^  not  wholly 
energ^y  and  worth,  leaves  behind  it  monuments  Uiat  invite  tbe| 
patbies  of  eucceeding  generations,  and  are  designed  to  pi 
transmit  to  them  the  memory  of  thoBe  things  ^irliich  are  dc 
in  the   higbest  degree  deserving  of  their   regard  and 
Feelings   ILke   these   have   raised  tliroughont  our   land 
churches,  coUeges,  schools^  civil  eilLficeSj  (like   those  in 
have  asaembled  in    this  metropolis,)  and  have  set  apart  i 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  nation  for  the  maintenance  of 
of  men  whose  function  it  is  to  keep  alive  and  advance  the 
learning  committed  to  their  offices  and  care,     ^or  is  the 
l>e  disregarded.     Science  has  opened,  and  continnea  to 
fields  of  charity*     The  humane  sympathies  of  early  times 
fied  by  affording  space  for  the  sick  around  the  temples  of 
or  in  appropriating  sheds  or  houses  for  lepers ;  bat  the 
pbysiologtcal  knowledge  has  shown  the  far  saperior  efficacy 
modioiis  hospitals,  supplied  with  a  permanent  staff  of  inslXTicie<ii 
and  of  instrncted  women  also,  addressing  theniselves  to  the 
relief  of  every  form  of  human  suffering.      All   snch  obj€et^ 
others  that  cannot  be  effected  by  individual,  detached,  or 
uected  efforts,  and  which  require  a  degree  of  orga nitration  nit 
manence  greater  than  can  be  insured  by  the  fug-ltive  powirtw' 
single  generation  J  are  clearly  proper  objects  of  charitable  tftdj 
tual  trusts. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  all  the  cases  which  liare  been 
tOf  the  endowrnentB  are  attached  to  a  fnnction.      The 
or  recipient — ^vhether   ho  bo  priest,  professor,  physician, 
scholar,    or  patient — docs  not  receive  the  aid  or    the  iiiiJiiifiKi 
given  to  him  as  an  end,  but  only  as  a  means  of  acoonLpUdSI'l 
greater  good  for  himself  or  others.     The  bounty  is   directed  toll 
subordinate  purpose  of  enabling   the  receiver,  by  the   tmHrtH 
which  he  obtains,  or  the  strengdi  which  is  given  or  re«tored  to 
to  employ  himself  more   effectually  for  his   own   and  the 
Wneftt.     It  has  a  higher  purpose  than  the  satisfaction  of 
bodily  wants.      May  we  not,  therefore,  adopt  this  di@lincti«i  li 
test  of  the  propriety  of  all  perpetual  dedications  of  proper^ 
as  charitable  trusts  ?     Let  every  generation  be  assisted  by  Uw, 
invited  by  sentiment  to  transmit  to  posterity   such   instltodaii 
shall  be  tliought  most  fitted  to  elevate  the  character^  efiricki 
intellect,  and  increase  the  powers  of  man ;  but  let  no  eei 
attempt  to  impose  upon  its  successors  the  perpetual  obligation  rf 
mg  in  a  prescribed  manner  with  those  fruits  of  the  earth  whkb 
labour  of  those  successors  must  produce,   unless    it    be   with 
larger  view  of  promoting  «\i<ih  Vi^^x  -^uf^wwas^^    "^x^rSl^s^  tbii 
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all  the  so-called  charities  with  which  England  ig  covered,  for  giving 
awaj  food,  clothiDg,  fuel  or  money,  from  sources  other  than  those  of 
private  and  spontaneous  benevolence,  tnaj  bo  regarded  as  not  less 
vicioas  in  principle  than  they  arc  la  practice.  They  are  the  attempts 
of  deceased  persons  to  interpose  and  chill  the  sympathies  of  the 
living  by  converting  what  should  be  their  free  and  graceful  bounty 
into  a  tax  to  be  grudged  and  wrangled  about.  They  are  the 
covetous — perhaps  unconsciously  co  veto  us — efforts  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  to  forestall  the  duties,  and  the  hlesgings,  which  are 
the  just  share  of  those  who  come  after  them.  Instead  of  the  love 
and  gratitude  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  spontaneous  and 
Belf-denying  bounty^  these  gifts  are  known  to  proceed  from  no 
liberality  of  the  dispenser ;  every  would-be  recipient  claims  a  right 
which  he  measures  according  to  his  own  estimation,  and  the  ordinary 
consequence  is  jealousy,  envy,  and  discontent. 

There  is  a  further  and  distinct  form  of  mischief  in  all  institutioug 
under  which  the  conunon  necessaries  of  life  are  dispense  J  in  a  period- 
ical and  stated  method,  occurring  regularly  and  i>ermanent!y,  and 
not  merely  in  times  of  emergency,  to  claasea  of  persons  on  any  other 
condition  than  that  which  is  the  lot  of  mortality — as  the  result  of 
useful  labour.  Gibbon  has  described  the  state  at  which  the  poorer 
citizens  of  Rome  had  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  gratuitous  or  nearly  gratuitous  distributions  of  food,  and 
luxurious  indulgences,  purchased  or  procured  the  tranquillity  of  the 
capital  I — 

"  For  the  convenience  of  the  lascy  plebeians,  the  monthly  distribu- 
tion of  corn  was  converted  into  a  daily  allowance  of  bread  :  a  great 
number  of  ovens  were  eonstmcted,  and  maintained  at  the  public 
expense  ;  and  at  the  appointed  hour,  each  citizen,  who  was  furnished 
with  a  ticket,  aseended  the  flight  of  steps,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  his  peculiar  quarter  or  division,  and  received  either  as  a  gift,  or 
at  a  very  low  price,  a  loaf  of  bread,  of  the  weight  of  three  pounds, 
for  the  use  of  hia  family."  After  mentioning  the  vast  quantity  of 
bacon  annually  bestowed  on  the  same  classes,  he  teUs  ua  that  the 
baths  of  AntoninnSj  Caracalla^  and  of  Diocletian,  were  open  at  stated 
hours  for  the  indiscriminate  service  of  the  senators  and  people. 
**  The  walls  of  the  lofty  apartments  were  covered  with  curious 
mosaics,  that  imitated  the  art  of  the  pencil  in  the  elegance  of  d**aign, 
and  the  variety  of  colours.  The  Egyptian  granite  was  beautifully 
encrusted  witb  the  precious  green  marble  of  Numidia ;  the  perpetual 
stream  of  hot  water  was  poured  into  the  capacious  basin  through  so 
many  wide  mouths  of  bright  and  massy  silver;  and  the  meanest  Roman 
could  purchase  with  a  small  copper  coin  the  daily  enjoyment  of  a 
scene  of  pomp  and  luxury  which  might  excite  the  envy  of  the 
tings  of  Asia,  From  these  stately  palaces  issued  a  swarm  of  dirty 
and  ragged  plebeians,  without  shoes  and  without  a  mantle ;  who 
loitered  away  whole  days  in  the  streets  or  Forum,  to  hear  news  and 
to  hold  disputes ;  who  dissipated  in  extravagant  gaming  the  miser- 
able pittance  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  spent  the  hours  of  the 
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Bight  in  obscure  taTems  and  brothels,  in  the  iisdolgeiiee  of  pvi 
Tulgar  sensuality/**     The  degree  to  which   the  eodaJ  lud  j  ' 
condition  of  the  same  ci^  is  affected  in  the  Dioeteestli 
Bot  dlBsimilar  couses,  would  be  a  subject  not  tmdeaerTiiig  ^i 
of  statesmen,  and  on  which  valuable  inforroatioD  td  affordfid  i 
©Tidence  given  before  the  Mortmain  Committee  in  ISaLf 

It  is  dangerousj  by  resting  in  the  complaeeat  belief  tlsit  m^ 
not  m  other  nations,  to  neglect  any  tendency  in  ocr 
lower  the  type  of  iudiriduak  character.     Our  legislation  i 
be  directed,  above  all  things,  to  promote  its  elevation.     I  qu 
from  the  Logic  of  Moral   Sciences  : — *'  The  ideal  Doblenen  i 
racter,  or  a  near  approach  to  it,  in  any  abundance,  wcmld  go  I 
than  all  things  else  toward  mddng  human  life  happy,  bc^ki^ 
comparatively  humble  sense  of  pleasure  and  freedom  £roei  ] 
in  the  higher  meaning  of  rendering  life  not  what  it  now  h^  I 
universal ly,  puerile  aad  insignificant,   but   such   aa   lunma) 
with  highly  developed  faculties  can  care  to  have  J' J 

The  faculties  of  mail  arc  strengthened  by  their  ec 
institutions  should  be  so  framed  as  to  multiply  the 
exercise.     In  giving  to  every  successive  age  the  broadest 
disposition,  and  the  most  unrestricted  right  of  modificatkna^  lit 
power  is  controlled  and  rendered  wholesome  by  the  other; 
law  aids,   as   far  as  it  can^    the  freedom  ^id   developoteoft  4 
individual  character.     It  endeavours  to  place  every   nmn  in 
cumstanees  the  best  fitted  to  awake  and  e incite  hin  sense  of 
duty  and  personal  responsibility,  leaving  him  none  of  tiii 
for  apathy,  or  inditference  to  results,  which  is  genermled  h^lfti' 
ing  that  he  is  a  mere  agent  or  machine  for^  perfortmog  tiie  J 
another.     He  obeys  tlie  law  of  his  conscience,  and  not  of  tiie 
trate — a  law  of  love  and  not  of  fear, 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  committee  of  the  Law 
ment  Society  were,  moreover,  in  accordance  witli  that  *fl( 
genius  and  spirit  which  is  remarkably  manifest  in  our  Um%  b 
perpetuities.  These  laws  exhibit  in  a  striking  maimer  the 
of  the  principles  of  permanence  and  precession  ;  the  fras^en  9t  i] 
Statute  De  Donis  attempting  to  transmit  for  ever  to  their  h«Qfl^ 
dominion  of  the  land  ;  the  judges^ — supported,  as  they  niovt 
been,  by  the  necessities,  the  common  sense,  and  the  will  d 
people, — successfully,  after  a  long  struggle,  baffling  the 
and  breaking  the  fetter ;  devices  of  one  class  of  men  to  briif  frt 
perty  into  mortmain,  ai)d  of  another  claea,  or  the  same 
other  times,  to  liberate  it ;  the  self-confidence  which  pervaM  < 
national  life, — the  meddling  spirit  that  seeks  by  laws,  a  prmif  nl 
up  the  actions  and  powers  of  men,  lest  they  should  misu»  ^ 
being  a  later  invention.    It  was  felt  that  there  was  atreogth  <i 

*  Gibbon,  **  Decline  aad  Fall,"  cliap,  xxd. 

t  See  %h^  cridetice  of  the  Bov.  FraDcis  Silvaster  Halionv 

I  Mill,  **  System  ot  Lsi©.^C*  ^q\^  ^^^^^  ^*^>  ^"^^it^       ^' 
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^  mt  right  any  abuse  of  power.  A3  society  oxtended^  the  occasiona 
for  the  joint  contributiona  of  the  people  also  increajsed,  and  our  elder 
law-makers  never  tlioiiglit  it  a  wise  thing  to  rejeet  iJic  gifts  of  the 
wealthy,  lest  some  unnatural  parent  should  he  forgetful  of  the  claims 
of  his  household,  or  be  rai«ta.kcQ  m  the  wiiidom  of  his  disposition- 
Foundations  were  created,  and  property  appropriated  for  every  pur- 
poie  deemed  to  be  beneficial  to  society;  for  it  was  known  that  when 
it  ceaaed  to  be  benetictal  the  property  was  available  for  other  thing b. 
The  Statute  of  Elizabeth  affirmed  and  encouraged  this  disposition. 
Are  the  necessities  of  the  state  or  of  charity  smaller  now  F  and  if  not, 
why  should  not  tlie  nation  accept  the  voluntary  gifts  of  its  wealthy 
members  for  either  purpose  ?  I  will  not  here  speak  of  the  state, — but 
of  the  poor.  In  the  progress  of  moilern  civiUzation,  the  inequalities  of 
condition  press  more  and  more  heavily  on  the  poor.  Look  at  ona 
&ature  :  the  difference  between  the  spacious  mansiontj  of  the  rich 
amd  the  miserable  room  of  a  few  feet  square,  in  which  the  labourer, 
his  wife  and  childreQ,  are  huddled  together.  This  is  surely  a  time 
to  rejeet  nothing,  and  a  time,  moreover^  in  which  all  gifta  for  the 
poor  should  be  dealt  with  for  their  highest  good,  according  to  the 
best  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  rather  thaa 
of  ttmas  which  have  passed  away, 

A  revision  of  charitable  objects,  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  opinions  and  w^auts  of  society,  is  not  a  novel  principle.  The 
suppression  of  the  Templars,  and  subsequently  of  the  ancient 
priories  with  which  Winchester  CoUege  was  endow^ed  in  the  four- 
teenth century  ;  the  suppression  of  other  religious  houses  in  the 
tifleenth  century  for  the  foundation  of  Eton  College,  and  All-Souls 
and  Magdalen  Colleges  in  Oxford,  and  Jesus  College  in  Cambridge  ; 
and  in  the  Ijcginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  estabHshmt'nt,  by 
iimilur  means,  of  St.  John*6  and  Christ's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and 
Brazenose  College,  Oxford  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  houses  suppressed 
6ome  years  later  by  Wolsey,— are  all  examples,  much  earlier  than 
the  schism  of  the  Western  Church,  of  such  vai'iations  of  object, 
when  they  appeared  desirable.  The  principle  of  periodical  revision, 
as  the  stable  and  known  law  of  all  chaj-itable  trusts,  would  reconcile 
public  and  private  rights  i  and  as  it  would  exclude  the  unfounded 
notion  of  inviolability,  it  would  exclude  also  the  fancied  reproach  of 
spoliation. 

It  was  the  Statute  9  Geo,  IL,  c,  S6,  which  invaded  the  simplicity 
of  the  aucieat  law,  and  severed,  as  it  were,  the  filial  connexion  between 
the  nation  and  its  sons,  by  forbidding  any  one,  even  though  he  b© 
childless,  to  devise  his  estate  for  public  good  ;  whUst  it  did  nothing 
to  provide  for  a  wholesome  administration  of  charities,  I  confess, 
notwithstanding  the  judicial  encomium  it  has  received,  I  have  no 
respect  for  this  celebrated  statute*  It  was  the  production  of  an  age 
in  which  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  governing  classes  had  sunk 
to  a  lower  point  than,  save  once,  they  had  ever  reached ;  and  it  waa 
almost  before  the  ckwn  of  that  ecouomic  science  which  has  disclosed 
the  several  functions  and  operation  of  the  selfish  and  iympathetic 
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principles  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence*  It  was  at  a  time 
when  the  politicul  world  had  neither  the  deep  senae  of  personal  and 
national  duty  which  animated  the  age  of  Hooker,  nor  the  calm  aad 
philosophical  appreciation  of  results  taught  by  Adam  Smith.  Tlw 
statute  belies  its  own  professions.  It  is  desirable  that  land  should 
not  be  held  by  chariticB  and  thus  taken  out  of  commerce  ;  but  tlie 
statute  does  not  prevent  it :  land  is  bought  and  devoted  to  eharitl^ 
er^Tj  day.  Courts  order  investments  to  be  made  in  land.  Private  Acta 
authorize  it^  and  the  quantity  of  land  substantially  in  mortmam  ib  ciml* 
Btantly  increasing.  The  statute  shuts  only  one,  and  that  the  smaUe^ 
door.  If  it  be  desirable  to  discourage  gifts  to  charitiesj  the  statute  again 
ahuts  only  one,  and  that  the  smallest  door.  Such  gifts  are  eoustantl7 
given,  and  have  been  upheld  until  they  have  demoralized  whole 
parishes  and  districts.  If  it  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  aged  or 
the  dying  from  bequeathing  their  property  to  charities,  instead  of 
providing  for  those  who  have  natural  claims  upon  them,  let  theobli§B- 
tion  be  defined,  and  applied  to  all  property  alike.  K  it  be  neceoaafj 
to  guard  a  testator  from  being  made  the  instrument  of  designing 
persons,  or  the  victim  of  his  own  weakness,  it  is  eq^jally  desirable  to 
do  so,  whether  his  property  consist  of  a  field  or  a  mortgage,  or  tnoney 
in  the  bank.  The  statute  affects  to  protect  one  case  in  a  hundred, 
and  abandons  the  other  ninety-nine^  If  precautions  or  restxictioos 
be  required  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  should  elapse  between  the 
will  and  the  testatoi-'s  death, — as  to  the  forms  to  be  observe d, — oi  to 
the  amount  or  proportion  of  his  estate  he  may  give,— as  to  the  per- 
sons  who  may  be  legatees,  or  as  to  the  purposes  which  are  to  be 
favoured, — let  certain  rules  on  all  or  any  of  these  points  be  pre- 
scribed ;  but  the  Jaw  of  England,  as  it  at  present  stands,  m  incon- 
eistent  and  ineongruouSj  and  a  reproach  to  the  jurisprudence  of  m 
enlightened  nation. 
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The  Marriage  Laws  of  England  and  Ireland,  Eg  Mos'TAQUE 
H.   CooKSONj  D.C.L.>  Barrister. 

THE  contract  of  marriage,  which,  except  in  the  interchange  of 
mutual  con  seat  J  differs  widely  from  every  other,  is  at  the  present 
day  governed  by  Beparate  rules,  and  attended  by  dissimilar  results  in 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  What  is  the  history  of  this  diver- 
gence, and  whence  baa  it  arisen  ?  If  on  the  one  hand  umformity  is 
desirable,  why  is  its  absence  so  conspicuously  marked;  and  if,  on  the 
other,  anything  is  gaiaed  by  a  coiifliet  of  marriage  laws,  to  what 
peculiarity  in  the  institution  of  marriage  is  the  suppoi^ed  advanta 
to  be  ascribed  ?    Questions  like  these  must  be  satisfactorily  answer 
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l)efore  we  can  acquiesce  in  the  existing  late  of  tbinge.  The  eafe- 
guards  wttL  which  the  State  has  fenced  round  tlie  marriage  contract 
must  be  equally  salutary  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  east  and 
west  of  the  Iri^h  Channel,  The  temper  and  dispositions  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  so  various  as  the  marriage  laws 
which  have  been  inflicted  on  them  by  fragmentary  legialation. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  confine  myself  to  the  marriage  laws  of 
Engiatid  and  Ireland,  The  Scotch  consenguaJ  marriage,  without 
minietcr  or  celebrant,  aiid  even,  in  its  original  form,  without  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  has  ceased  to  have  any  validity  in  England 
for  more  than  a  century  ;  but  its  retention  in  Scotland  sti!i  finds 
strenuous  advocacy  on  the  grounds  of  religion,  philosophy  and 
justice.  Again,  the  Scotch  have  nothing  corresponding  to  registrar 
marriages  ;  hat  this  mode  of  contracting  is  now  familiar  to  the  other 
two  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Lastly,  in  Scotland  there  is 
the  legitimation  per  ^bsequens  mairimonium^  which  the  English 
And  the  Irish  law  equally  refuse  to  recognise,  DiscrepancieB  so 
great^  so  fundamental  as  these,  forbid  us  to  hope  that  an  assimila- 
tion of  the  English  and  Scotch  laws  of  marriage,  however  de- 
sirable, will  prove  an  easy  task.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ii 
nothing  in  the  marriage  law  of  Ireland  which  distinguishes  it  as 
a  whole  and  in  prmciplo  from  that  of  England »  The  same 
modes  of  contracting  marriage  exist  in  both  countries^  neither  more 
Bor  less;  the  civil  consequences  which  attach  to  the  contract  are 
nearly  identicals  The  difierences  of  the  law  are  entirely  dependent 
<m  differences  of  religious  opinion*  If  a  scheme  of  comprehension 
in  matters  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  were  conceivable  as 
Ending  acceptance  in  Ireland  to-morrow,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  framing  a  marriage  law  which  would  command  the  entire  assent 
of  the  Irish  people^ 

But  it  would  be  premature  to  insist  on  the  propriety  of  assimila^ 
tion  till  we  have  settled  what  the  conditions  are  which  every  good 
marriage  law  ought  to  satisly-  Inquiries  of  this  nature  may  be 
prosecuted  in  two  different  ways  ;  either  by  considerations  a  priori, 
or  hy  noting  the  tendency  of  gradual  legislation  on  the  suhject, 
JLither  course  pursued  apart  from  the  other  is,  however,  likely  to  mis- 
leads The  former  assumes  that  our  present  knowledge  and  belief 
are  independent  of  the  previous  history  of  the  problem,  and  the  latter 
that  the  onward  march  of  our  legislation  has  always  been  in  a  right 
direction.  We  shall  proceed  on  a  safer  basis  if  wo  combine  the  two 
methods,  and,  while  tracing  the  historical  progress  of  the  marriaga 
Jaw,  test  the  various  new  elements  which  have  been  introduced  into 
it  from  time  to  time,  by  a  frequent  recurrence  to  first  principles.  We 
proceed,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  what  the  marriage 
daw  of  England  has  been,  and  to  point  out  the  gradual  modificationfl 
which  it  has  undergone. 

I,  la  considering  the  e^rly  history  of  the  English  Marriage  Law  we 
must  distinguish  carefully  between  the  conditions  which  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  contract  binding,  on  the  parties  themselves. 
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and  those  which  were  required  in  oftler  that  the  civil  consequeacei  of 
marriage  might  follow-  The  test  to  be  applied  ia  tlie  one  caie 
m — Would  either  party  be  indictable  for  bigamy  on  his  cr  her  ma^ 
ryiiig  again  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other  ?  The  taste  to  \m 
applied  in  the  other  ca^e  are — la  the  womaa  entitled  to  dower  on 
the  death  of  the  man  ?  Are  the  issue  legitimate  and  capable  of 
inheriting  as  such  ?  and  bo  forth.  At  the  present  day  a  tnaniagi 
which  is  good  for  one  purpose  ia  equally  good  for  the  other;  but  if 
to  the  year  1753  the  two  kinds  of  tests  were  not  necessarily  saiUfied 
together.  We  have  thua  two  problems  presented  to  us,  but  of  wiy 
uneiiual  difficulty  %  for  while  it  appears  to  be  undisputed  that  tb» 
presence  of  a  prieat  was  indispen gable  in  order  to  secure  the  mH 
incidents  of  the  contract,  it  is  impossible  to  detemune  with  any- 
thing like  certainty  what  were  the  essentials  of  tho  contract  tIaeE 
It  ia  tolerably  clear  that  the  canon  law,  at  least  from  tho  1 1th  cantUfy 
downwards,  required  nothing  moro  than  the  exchange  of  words  i 
present  mutual  acceptance  in  order  to  constitute  a  valid  nmrriagi^ 
The  parties  themselves,  as  Sanchez  puts  it,  were  the  ministers  of  the 
eacraraent  to  each  other,  and  the  heaediction  of  a  priest  was  nol 
necessary^  But  was  the  law  of  England  in  this  respect  idenlicni 
with  the  canon  law  of  Europe  ;  or,  in  other  words,  was  this  portion 
of  the  canon  law  of  Europe  accepted  here  in  the  king's  eccleaiasticil 
courts  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered  in  this  place.  Tbo» 
who  seek  its  solution  must  refer  to  the  well-known  case  of  Btgim 
V.  Miliis,*  where  the  House  of  Lords  was  equally  divided  on  tba 
point,  whether  an  indictment  for  bigamy  would  lie  where  the  oeie* 
brator  of  the  prior  marriage  was  not  in  episcopal  orders- 

The  promulgation,  in  1563,  of  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  TYent, 
De  Beformaiione  Matrimonii^  whereby  it  was  declared  that  all 
maiTiages  should  be  void  unless  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the 
minister  of  the  parish  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  parties  resided^  or 
of  another  clergyman  duly  author  ire  d,  and  two  other  witnosses^  had 
no  effect  oii  the  English  law,  and  clandestine  marriages  by  perioiii 
in  orders  stili  continued  to  be  contracted  in  England,  the  only  checl 
upon  them  lying  in  the  penalties  which  were  imposed  on  the  cele- 
brant priest  by  several  statutes  passed  after  the  Revolution  ||  y^ 
notwithstanding  these  prohibitions,  the  clandestine  modes  of  cofl- 
tractiug  marriage  continued  to  be  so  popular,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  no  leas  than  6,000  such  marriages  were  entered  into, 
in  tho  course  of  a  single  year,  within  the  walls  of  the  Fleet  Prisom 
while  only  53  were  celebrated  in  the  neighbouriug  parish  church  of 
St,  Andrew's,  Holbom,  It  never  seems  to  have  been  pretended, 
however,  that  these  clandestine  or  consensual  marriages  without  lh« 
intervention  of  a  priest  were  attended  by  the  civil  consequences  of 
matrimottyj  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  consequences  could  be 
fully  secured  by  anything  short  of  a  marriage  in  facie  ecclcsm- 


*  10  Clark  and  Finndly's  Reporte,  634, 

t  6  A  7  Wm.  m.  0,  6  J  7  &  a  Wm.  in.  ©.  35,  sec,  Saj  10  Anne  c.  19. 
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their  interference  might  haTe  acted  as  a  cheek  on  the  impelmfl 
the  parties.     But  the  mischief  did  not  stop  here.     The  i 
iolemnized,   the  fact  of  its  celebration  remained   secrel  BtE  I 
record  J  at  least  no  accessible  record,  waa  proTi  ded,  when^if  tk^ 
timacj  of  the  issue  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  tlien^elTei  i    ' 
oBcertained^     The  marriage  certiBcate  would  no  douht  \m  \ 
made  out^  and  the  woman  would  probably  preaerTe   it  aa  an  ia4 
fielf-dofence,  but  if  she  lost  or  were  persuaded  to  partwitliM 
might  he  repudiated  at  anj  moment  hy  her  laTrful   husbaa^  ^ 
could  contrive  to  silence  the  testimony  of  the  officiating 
After  the  death  of  the  priest,  her  own  title  to  the  name  of  wS^i 
that  of  her  issue  to  legitimacy  were  placed  at  the  risk  of  a 
register,*    or  the  uncertaiu  and  often  unprocurable    testi 
friends  and  neighbours. 

This  system  of  clan  dost  ine  marriagee,  whicli  it  wma  the  < 
Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  to  extinguish,  found  as  ^w^arm  ad? 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  the  Scotch  consensual 
do  at  the  present   day.       Any  attempt  to  throw  obstacles  bi 
T^ay  of  matrimonial  unions  was  stigmatised   as  inimical  alUl'vl 
Ttrtue  and  to  population,"    At  a  time  when  tho  precept  to  vam^ 
and  multiply  was  taken  as  the  text  of  aU  political  economists^  tkitii 
ment  was,  no  doubt,  not  without  weight.    The  notlca-boards  wbklv 
are  told  B^viing  in  front  of  the  London  shops,  with  tlie  wordd 
riages  to  be  done  here  ''  inscribed  upon  them,  were  certainly  ' 
reminders  to  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  of  the  duties  whicii  ^1 
owed  to  the  State,  though  rendered  too  often  at  the  ultimate  odt/l 
the  pariah*    Against  the  alleged  gain  to  virtue  may  ^well  be  atst  cf  ill 
encouragement  aSbrded  by  £§ecret  marriages  to  thonghilesia^^ 
ceit,  and  perjury*     But  the  principal  argument  in   their  fftvoBti 
based  rather  on  political  than  on  ethical  grounds.     It  was  nifcd^ 
they  served  to  fuse  together  the  vario^is  ranks  of  society,  aail 
promote  the  equal  diffusion  of  wealth — to  defeat   the  trisK 
pride  which  withheld  the  heir  to  a  peerage  from  an  honourabbl 
with  a  deaerring  commoner,  and  to  thwart  the  seLffsh  paternal  j 
which  refused  to  see  in  a  daughter's  atfections  anything 
means  to  compass  some  mercenary  end. 

The  Act  of  the  2G  Geo.  II.,  c,  33,  which  was  carried  in 
such  formidable  opposition,  and  the  repeal  of  which  ivas  agiti 
debated  in  1781  wfth  such  tremendous  eiiergy  by  Mr,  Fo^j 
however  materially  hindered  the  growth  of  the  population,  \ 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,   damaged  the  cause   of  vi 
Btrengtbened  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy.     On   the   cont.. 
changes  it  introduced  into  the  marriage  law  of  England  wei^o  I 
ficial  as  they  were  extensive.     It  took  away  from  the 
courts  the  power  of  enforcing  contracts  of  marriages,  and  : 
all  marriages  to  he  solemn ized  in  the  church  in  the 


^  Thera   >inera  books  of  the  mamiLges  fa  the    Fleet,  bat   tlio  oos 
law  wosld  not  admit  them  to  -^tooC  ^  taaacm^,    ^t  ParU  Hi^  3S4 
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two  witnesi&s,  beaides  the  minister.  It  secured  the  deliberation  of 
tJie  parties  bj  interposing  a  period  of  tbree  "Eolidajs"  between  the 
first  notice  to  the  nuDister  and  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  To 
these  desirable  iogredienta  it  added  two  more  borrowed  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  canon  law,  viz. ; — 

1.  Ihihlicityj  hy  refiuiring  three  publications  of  banns  **  in  an 
andibie  manner  in  the  parish  church." 

2.  An  accessible  rec&rdf  by  regifltration  in  a  book  '*to  be  deemed 
pariah  property,  and  to  be  carefully  kept  and  preserred  for  the  public 
use." 

Persons  who  desired  to  avoid  the  publish ing  of  banns^  wera 
allowed  as  before  to  obtain  a  licence  from  the  archbishop  or  ordinary, 
and  all  marringe§  solemnized  otherwise  than  after  banns  or  licence 
were  declared  to  be  null  and  void.  But  while  doing  away  with 
nearly  all  the  uncertainty  which  had  previously  at taehed  to  the  mar- 
riage contract,  the  Act  introduced  a  new  element  of  doubt  by  making 
void  all  marriages  solemnized  by  licence  without  the  consent  of  the 
parents  or  guardians,  where  either  of  the  parties  was  under  age** 
This  Dullilying  provision  was  repe^ed  in  1823,  hy  the  4th  Geo.  IV^ 
C-  76,  which  also  rendered  void  marriages  by  a  pseudo-priest,  in 
those  cases  only  where  **oneof  the  intermarrying  parties  was  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  an  accomplice  in  the  fraud.'*  But  a  great  deside- 
ratum in  the  law  of  marrtage  still  remained  to  be  supplied.  Except 
during  the  short  period  of  the  administration  of  Cromwell,  no  pro- 
Tisions  whatever  had  been  made  for  securing  the  civil  consequences 
'of  marriage  without  invoking  the  aid  of  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church*  The  dissenter  who  had  never  been  brought  to  the  baptismal 
font  could  not  escape  conforming  to  the  orthodox  ritual,  if  he  coveted 
the  status  of  a  married  churchman.  He  came  to  the  church  to  be 
married,  or  he  sought  the  as  distance  of  a  priest,  not  because  he  hoped 
'to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  act  by  violating  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  but  because  the  State  refused  to  recognise  the  legitimacy 
<>f  his  children  on  any  other  tenns.  The  Toleration  Act  of  the  first 
year  of  the  Eevolution  had  given  him  no  relief  in  this  respect.  The 
privilege  of  entering  on  the  estate  of  matrimony,  otlier  wise  thun  through 
the  door  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  accorded  to  the  nonconfoi*ming 
section  of  the  community  in  1836,  by  the  6  &  7  Will-  IV.>  c.  85,  which 
Jeft  the  parties  at  liberty  either  to  contract  in  the  registrar's  oflicep 
in  the  presence  of  the  registrar,  afler  a  public  notice  of  not  less  than 
three  weeks,  or  to  be  married  according  to  the  rites  of  their  parti* 
cnlar  sect,  after  a  similar  notice  to  the  registrar,  **  in  a  properly 
registered  building."  In  both  cases  ample  provision  is  mado  for 
securing  publicity  of  the  marriage  at  the  time  of  celebration,  and 
also  an  accessible  record  of  the  fact  for  future  reference. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  i>eople  is  concerned,  little 

*  It  wu  this  saboequentlj  repealed  part  of  the  MarriBge  Act  which  Wfti 
CpokeB  of  by  BlaGk^tone  ba  an  "  innovatioti  on  our  lawH  and  eonfltitution ;" 
Commeii.  toK  i,,  p,  438.  It  is  a  rmstako  to  Btippoae  that  the  observation  applied 
to  the  geaeral  principle  of  the  Act.     See  Trant.  1S61,  p.  319,— Eu, 
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or  notLiDg  appears  to  be  desired  in  tbe  way  of  amendtiieDl  oS  tfae 
maiTiage  laiv.     It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,   ■whether  the  ct 
liconses  does  not  draw  an  titmecesi^ary  line   of  detnareatioa 
the  richer  and  the  poorer  classei*     If  the  delaj  w'hich  is  \Wf\ 
the  publication  of  liauns  on  three  eueoessive  Sundajs^  or  tbe 
at  the  registrar's  office  during  tbe  space  of  threo  ireeks,  is,  ai  d 
acknowledged  to  be,  a  wholesome  preeautioD,  why  should  diif 
caution  be  liable  to  be  got  rid  of  by  a  merely  pecaoiary  pAjvs 
Ag^ain,  we  are  told  that  it  is  desirable  that  marriagi^  ehoiild  be 
and  tbat  every  opportunity  should  be  affijrded  for  the  interfem* 
ibose  who  may  be  able  to  point  out  any  legal  impediment ;  bttt 
is  this  wise  policy,  wbicb  we  have  heard  proclaLmed  go  oftta  M 
the  i'eadmg-desk,  thwarted  and  set  at  nought  by  the  habitiai 
tice  of  those  who  acquiesce  in  its  dictates  ?  It  cannot  be  iBpM 
the  rich  arc  Jess  in  want  of  protection  than  the  poor,  or 
protection  is  secured  in  the  case  where  the  ooKth  of  the  id( 
husband  is  relied  on  as  conclusive,  and  where  a  notice  of  the  i* 
tnarriage  is  to  be  seen  at  the  registrar's  office^  or  is  published  ^^1 
canp^gation  in  church  or  chapeb 

Wd  have  said  that,  as  far  as  the  genend  body  of  tlie  people  ii 
cemed,  no  particular  cause  of  complaint  seems   to   exidt,    Bsi 
Marriage  Acts  of  1753  and  1823  are  not  applicable  to  the 
comroiinity.     Two  important  claasee — the  Jews  and  the  Q( 
are  expressly  excluded  from  their  operation,  and,   indeed,  it  ti  tf' 
absolutely  certain  whether  previously  to  the  6  &  7  Will,  IV*,  til 
marriages  celebrated  according  to  Jewish  or  Quaker  usage  WH 
legal  validity.     Thus  tbe  statute  6  &  7  Wiib  111.,  c.  6,  sec  63,«*i 
tliat  all  Quakers  and  Jews,  and  any  other  persons  "who  should  cdrfi 
wrA  live  together  as  man  and  wife,  should  pay  the  duty  jmpotfil  ^ 
marriage;  and  that  upon  every  such  **  pretended**  inarria^e  tuk^ 
^eni,  they  should  give  five  ilajs'  notice  :  and  Lord  Holt,  in  a 
before  hirn,  plainly  intimated  that  Quaker  marriages  were  nol 
On  the  other  handj  it  is  a  etguificant  foot,  tbat  there  is  n 
record  ia  which  a  Je%vish  or  Quakei*  marriage  has  been 
be  void,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  excepted  from  I^rd  Hard 
Act  would  seem  rather  to  imply  a  recognition  of  them  by  the 
lature.     The  question  is,  however,  set  at  rest  for  the  future  hf 
express  words  of  tbe  Marringe  Act  of  1836^  which  renden 
marriages  valid  if  contracted  according  to  umgCy  provided  th«l 
parties  be  Jews  or  both  parties  Quakers,  and  that   m 
registrar  shall  have  been  given,  and  tha  registi'ar^s 
obtained. 

The  only  doubt,  therefore,  tbat  can  possibly  exist  in  _ 

these  marriages,  will  arise  from  the  necessity  of  coiii|dji|]g^ 
estalfiisked  usage,     1£  the  proper  forms  and  rites  be  not 
the  same  difficulty  may  again  present  itself  which   Sir  W-  Seott 
to  deal  with  in  the  case  of  Lindo  v.  Belisario^^  wher©  it 
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ttflter  elaborate  reference  to  the  Jewish  authorities  and  rabbis,  that 
the  ceremony  perfornied  did  not  amount  to  an  actual  marriage.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Quaker  ceremony  won  hi  probably  obviate  any  such 
ambiguity  in  their  case ;  but  it  ia  obvious  that  to  make  any  man4age 
depend  oa  the  nice  observance  of  a  religious  form,  is  not  only  con^ 
trnry  to  aU  principle,  but  injurious  and  even  uiyust  in  practice- 
Form  there  must  be  in  every  contract,  and,  perhaps^  more  form  in  the 
contract  of  marriage  than  in  any  other ;  but  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
ftll  wise  legislation  to  reduce  this  form  to  a  minimum,  consistently 
with  securing  the  safety  both  of  the  contracting  parties  and  of  the 
community  at  large.  Any  neglect  in  the  observance  of  the  eafe- 
guards  thus  imposed,  is  really  equivalent  to  an  omission  in  point  of 
sub«taiice.  But  where  the  parties  are  acting  boniifide^  and  intend 
to  enter  into  the  marriage  eon  tracts  the  civil  cflect  should  not  bo 
denied  to  their  acta  because  an  obscure  traditional  ceremony  haa  not 
been  complied  with. 

We  have  said  that  by  the  second  section  of  the  Act  of  1836^  the 
marriages  of  Quakers  and  Jews  were  declared  legal.  By  the  6  8b  7 
Will,  IT.,  c.  86,  9.  31,  provision  was  also  made  for  their  registration  ; 
but  the  registering  officer,  whether  present  or  not  at  the  marriage,  ii 
required  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  marriage  proceedings  have  been 
in  conformity  with  the  respective  usages  of  the  two  communities- 
Why  should  special  knowledge  be  expected  of  the  registrar  on  the 
subject  of  the  Quaker  and  the  Jewish  ritual ;  or  how  can  he,  even  if 
present,  know  anything  of  the  practice  of  a  society  to  which  he  does 
Dot  belong  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  unabltj  to  "  satisfy  him* 
self*  on  the  point  of  conformity,  why  is  the  marriage  to  go  unregia- 
tered,  and  the  issue  to  lose  the  benefit  of  a  lastiDg  record  of  their 
legitimacy  ?  The  source  of  tbo  mischief  lies  in  the  circumstance, 
that  the  State  recognises  one  person  as  alone  comiietent  to  ceieinraie 
the  marriage,  and  another  as  alone  competent  to  register  it.  The 
purely  civil  functionary,  whose  duty  is  to  record  the  fact^  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  judge  of  the  completeness  of  a  ceremonial  which, 
ez  hifpoihesi,  transcends  the  sphere  of  ordinary  contract,  Wliere 
the  marriage  is  celebrated  accord iug  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  officiating  minister  is  id  so  the  person  who  registers  the 
marriage.  In  the  caae  of  the  great  body  of  nonconformists,  the^ 
registering  officer  is  himself  the  celebrants  These  two  functions  can 
never  be  dissociated  without  producing  the  mischievous  consequiincQ 
of  a  conflict  of  jurisdictions.  In  the  single  instance  of  Jews  and 
Quakers  this  severance  is  permitted  to  take  place,  and  though  the 
practical  inconveniences  whicli  result  are  not  flagrant,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  anomaly  should  not  be  banished  from  the  English 
marriage  law.  In  the  case  of  the  established  clergy,  the  minister  ii^ 
for  the  purposes  of  registration,  an  officer  of  the  state,  and  no  other 
civil  functionary  need  intervene  ;  in  all  other  cases,  the  civil  and  the 
religious  forms  should  be  kept  perfectly  distinct,  the  State  first 
lecuring  the  contract,  and  fencing  it  round  with  all  necessary  pre- 
cautions, and   then   withdrawing  to  allow   the  married  parties  to 
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eupeTadd  any  such  religions  ceremony  as  approTea   itaelf  to  dr| 
conBciences. 

Apart,  then  J  from  the  two  exceptional  cases  vrhtcli  we  lianjffl 
BOticcJ;  the  claims  of  the  marrtago  law  of  Englaod  to  becotseij 
gtandard  marriage  law  of  the  United  Kingdom^  appear  to  rest  €ii| 
following  cons i derations ; — 

L  The  marriage  law  of  England  recogmses  only  one  Kiiil 
niarriage,  which  cannot  bo  annulled  at  the  mero  ^vrill  of  the  pvtiil 
and  id  attended  by  ulterior  civil  cooEequences* 

2,  It  secures  time  for  reflection  before  entering  into  the  i 
Btate,  by  interposing  a  period  of  three  weeks  between  the  ret* 
agreement  to  marry  and  the  final  indissoluble  contract, 

3p  It  rGi:^uire3   the  marriage  to  be  public,  both   for   the  nbl 
greater  soleoinity,  and  in  order  that,  if  any  impediment  exist,  111 
be  disclosed. 

4-  Where  the  marriage  is  contracted   bona  J^de^   it   aUom  I 
latent  impediment^  which  is  not  founded  on  nature   and 
reason,  to  invalidate  the  contract* 

5.  So  long  as  one  of  the  prescribed  modes  of  celebT^iaikl 
followed,  it  holds  the  marriage  to  be  binding  without  reference  t»ll I 
reHgioos  faith  of  the  coutracticg  parties, 

IL  If  our  consideration  of  the  stages  through  'which  the  EagU  I 
marriage  law  has  passed  has  enabled  us  to  elicit  the  trae  eriterii  ^  | 
every  good  marriage  law,  the  application  of  these  results  to  the  li  [ 
of  Ireland  need  not  detain  us  long. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  from  the  year  1172  (the  date  ofil 
assimilating  ordinance  of  the  Cooncil  of  Cashel)  down   to  the  m 
siou  of  William  III.,  the  marriage  law  of  Ireland  nvaa  identical  i 
that  of  England ;  and  that  whereas  the  mischiefs  which  fonB*^  1 
beset  the  marriage  law  of  England  were  owing  to  the   non-iflli^ 
ference  and   neglect  of  the  Legislature,    those  that  now  beset  it  1 
marriage  law  of  Ireland  are  due  to  express  statutory  enactsMfr  ' 
Ireland  does  not,  like  Scotland,  claim  validity  for  any  tnode  of  «<^ 
tracting  marriages  which  is  not  equally  recognised   here.      She  ^ 
not,  for  instance,  sanction  the  mere  consensual  contract  eimply  be- 
cause it  is  binding  in  fora  conscientim.     Previous  contracti  dipf^ 
y  »entif  not  followed  by  consummation,  were  declared  inanfficieot  H 
Bet  aside  a  regular  marriage  so  early  as  the  year  1725,*  and  bother* 
tracts  de  prwsentif  and  those  de  fuiitro  t^opuia  subsequewUt^  Oi^ 
to  form  a  basis  for  compelling  ecclesiastical  celebration  in  the  jitf 
1818jt  sixty 'five  years  after  the  passing  of  Lord  Hardwicke*s  Act 
Marriages  of  minors  ore  no  longer   invalid    for   want    of  confca* 
of  parents  or  guardians;  the  Act  of  9  Geo*  IL,  c.  11  (Irish),  whiA 
made  the  consent  essential  in  certain  cases  and  under  certain  i^tsri^ 
tions,  having  been  repealed  in   the  year   1844,  bj  the  7  &  8  TlOf 
c*  80^  sec.  50,  commonly  known  as  the  Irish  Marriage  Act*    Pw* 


*  12  Geo.  n.,  cap.  3  (Irish) » 
t  5S  Geo*  m,,  c^^.  fe\,  *wc.  ^, 
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testants  of  the  Establkbed  Church,  Je^rs,  and  QuakerB,  are  married 
m  in  Ed  gland,  and  tbe  office  of  the  registrar  may,  as  here^  bo  reaorted 
to  wherever  it  is  desired  to  dispense  with  religious  aolemnittes. 

In  what,  theu,  does  the  variance  between  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries  consist?  In  one  word,  in  the  series  of  disabling  statutes 
which  have  been  passed  since  the  accession  of  the  Bouse  of  Orange, 
to  the  cruel  oppression  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  is  to  say,  of 
five- sixths  of  the  Irish  people,  Tho  melancholy  list  commences 
with  tbe  9  Will,  III.,  which  not  only  prohibLted  the  intermarriage  of 
C&tholic  aud  Protestantj  but  rendered  the  celebrating  priest  liable 
to  |}erpetual  baDiahment,  The  12  Geo,  L,  c.  3  (Irish),  went  further 
still,  and  raised  the  offence  of  celebrating  such  mixed  marrlagea  to 
the  rank  of  a  capital  felony.  But  how^cver  terrible  the  penalties 
imposed  on  the  celebrant,  the  marriage  of  the  parties  themBelves  had 
been  hitherto  lei^  intact,  and  their  issue  was  not  bastardised.  The 
19  Geo-  n.,  c.  13  (confirmed  by  the  32  Geo,  IIL,  c.  21),  filled  up  tho 
cup  of  intolerance,  by  declariug  void  all  marriages  celebrated  by 
popish  priests  where  one  or  both  of  the  parties  professed  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  This  Act  still  remains  io  force,  though  many  of  the 
penalties  enforced  on  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  since  been 
swept  away,  and  the  Act  of  1844  renders  all  celebrants  of  marriagea 
not  legalised  thereby  liable  to  an  indictment  for  felony,* 

In  a  spirit  similar  to  that  of  tbe  Act  of  Geo  II.,  the  Actsf  which 
render  valid  marriages  solemnized  by  dissenting  ministersj  do  so 
only  in  the  case  where  both  pariies  are  Dis&eniers,  Thus  the  legal 
value  of  the  contract  is  made  to  depend  on  a  question  of  religious 
belief,  a  comiexion  which  a  late  celebrated  trial,  the  final  issue  of 
which  is  stiU  pending,  has  shown  to  be  attended  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences. 

Nextj  how  does  the  Irish  marriage  law  stand  in  regard  to  pub-  '" 
licity  and  registration?  The  Act  of  1844  provided  for  the  registra- 
tion of  all  marriages  celebrated  by  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  by  Presbyterian  ministers,  or 
according  to  Sie  rites  of  the  Jews  and  Quakers*  But  it  made  no 
provision  for  the  registration  of  Roman  Catholic  marriages,  as  if  in 
their  case  no  protection  was  needed.  Yet,  it  has  been  ruled  that 
the  certiileate  of  a  Boman  Catholic  priest  is  admissible  as  legal 
evidence  of  the  factj  of  marriage.  Then,  again,  tho  ordinary  pre- 
cautions obeerred  in  England  for  ensuring  publicity  are  neglected 
in  Ireland  where  the  parties  are  Roman  Catholics,  as  these  mar- 
riages may  be  solemnized  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  nighty  and  tho 
publication  of  banns  is  not  essential. 

Thirdly,  tho  marriage  law  of  Ireland  bears  traces  of  unequal  con- 
cession, The  privilege  of  issuing  licences  and  publishing  banns  was 
granted  to  the  Presbyterians  ia  1844,  but  it  is  denied  to  all  other 
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nonconfoiTiiing  Ijodies.     These  last  must  apply  tot  lie  regUtnr  in| 
licence  or  certificate,  and  be  mairied,  a^   in   Kd gland,   eilli®r  at 
office  or  in  a  certified  building  within  tlie  districts     These  priii 
should  either  be  extended  to  all  eougregationalistap  whood 
tion  furnishes  them  with  the  ueeessary  machinery,  or  ^AtB 
appears  to  be  the  preferable  alternatiYe)  the  Uo&oamf  lyili 
be  abolished  altogether. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  evils  inherent  in  the  preiCBi  1 
man'iage  law  into  minuter  detail,  ba  the  whole  question  haa  1 
subject  of  receut  public  conun^iit^they  may  be  briedy 
Its  foUowB — 

1 .  Uncertaini^  m  the  marriages  of  Homan  Catholics  and  ] 
DtB^nterB,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  oscerUuDing  the  reli^o 
of  the  parties. 

2.  Want  of  publicity,  by  reason  of  the  loose   mode  in  ' 
purely  Boman  Catholic  marriages  aie  permitted  to  be  eelebnliBi 

3.  Want   of  security^    owiug   to   the   imperfect    proTiaiooi  k| 
registration. 

These  inconveniences,  i!o  nutneroua  and  sa  extensive,  bati  i 
recently  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Legislature,  but,  Tvlthin  1 
few  years,  various  attempts  have  been  made  in  Parliameat  ^ 
view  to  their  removaL     The  guarantee  of  registration 
Toured  to  be  secured  by  the  ©ucceseive  Government  bills  of  I 
and  Mr.  Whiteside  in  1859,  and  of  Mr,  Cardvvell  in    lS60w 
measures  Bought  to  establish  in  Ireland  a  registration  mtoil 
birtba  and  deaths^  as  weU  as  marriageSj  and  it  was  in  eotuequ 
the  mutilation  which  Mr,  Cardweirs  bill  received  at  the  handi  d^ 
aeleci  committee  to  which   it  was  referred,  that  nothing  has  i 
"been  doae  towards  effecting  the  <le sired  objects^   The  bill  litti 
^  IlltD  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  late  Loi^  Campbell,    wia 
levtUad  at  the  mischief  arising  from  the  invalidity  of  mixed 
eel^hmted  by  Boman  Catholic  priests ;  and  it  proposed^  in  e 
to  repeal  the  9  Geo*  II* j  c*  13,  so  far  as  it  rendered  those  tnornagaivL  | 
It  provided  further,  as  amended  in  committee,  for  the  rcgifflail* 
of  purely  Roman  Catholic  tnarriageg,  and  it  required  ihAi  stidi] 
riages  should  be  celebrated  between  eight  a.m-  and  two  pjn^iail  I 
presence  of  two  or  more  cre<lible  witnesses- 

The  measure  introduced  mto  the  House  of  CommonB  by  Stf  ft|k 
Cairns  is  of  a  more  comprehenaive  chai^itcter  tlian  any  of  ^ 
decesiors^  Though  the  bill  is  believed  to  be  withdravm,  it  niftj  v>i^ 
amiss  to  refer  to  some  of  its  provisions.  A  glance  at  the  fidn'  ^ 
of  the  numerous  Acts  which  it  repeals^  either  wholly  or  pmi^ 
(among  them  the  Irish  Marriage  Act  of  1B44,)  shows  that  ils  fti 
has  made  it  bis  aim  to  ftirnii^li  an  entire  code  of  Irish  marriap  1 
It  deals  not  only  with  the  registration,  but  also  with  the  cdl^si^ 
of  marriage.  But  we  shall  be  di  sap  poinded  if  we  expect  to  find  ii^ 
the  principle  of  unifonnity,  or  equal  facilities  of  marryisg  acoi^M 
to  all  denoial nations  of  Christians.     The  measure  is  eB06iitlill(f  i 
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woiintlmg  party  ausceptibilitiea,  and  trusting  to  future  enlighteu- 
ment  to  provide  a  more  perfect  scheme.  It  adopts  tlie  main  features  of 
Lord  CampbelFs  bill*  by  gi^^iag  validitj  to  intermarriages  by  Romaa 
Catholic  priests,  and  it  proposes  to  confer  on  the  MotWdiist#  tho 
priTriJege  of  issuing  licences,  already  conceded  to  the  Presbyterians, 
But  it  leaves  purely  Roman  Catholic  marriages  on  the  same  unsatis- 
factory footing  as  before*  No  publication  of  banus,  no  legal  hours, 
no  necessary  interval  for  salutary  reflection  are  proscribe  J,  If  both 
the  parties  are  Protestants  and  the  cclehrator  Roman  CathoHc,  tha 
priest  is  liable  to  be  convicted  of  felony,  and  the  marriage  is  made 
null  and  void.  The  obnoxious  rule  is  repealed  which  i^quii^ed  the 
Protestant  dissenters  (other  than  the  Presbyterians)  to  marry  by  a 
notice  at  the  poor-house,  and  registration  is  to  be  performed  in  future 
by  their  own  ordained  mioijtera. 

Quakers  and  Jews  are  oot^  any  more  than  in  England,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  perform  the  ceremony  with  open  doors,  within  defined 
houro^  or  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Conformity  to  "  usage  '*  ia 
alone  etiential^  aud  the  onus  of  ascertaiDing  the  nsa^e  is  thrown  upon 
the  registering  officer.  In  order,  however,  that  the  ceremony  may 
have  any  vaUdity,  both  parties  must  be  Jews,  or  both  Quakers,  and 
a  Presbyterian  or  Methodist  marriage  will  be  good  for  nothing  unless 
one  of  the  parties  at  least  is  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Methodist.  Thus 
the  differential  principle  is  maintained  in  its  integrity  throughout 
aud  the  civil  is  still  confounded  with  the  religious  asi>ect  of  the  con- 
tract* The  measure,  in  fact,  as  has  been  ingeniously  said,  is  not  ho 
much  a  matrimonial  code  for  all  her  Majesty* a  Irish  subjects,  as  m 
"  series  of  concordats  with  the  chief  religions  parties  tacked  on  to  a 
system  of  complete  registration,"  No  donht  the  improvements  which 
it  cf>n tains  are  great^  and  we  readily  acknowledge  them.  Regarded 
as  a  teutative  measure,  it  m  perhaps  the  best  practicable ;  but  wo 
must  not  overlook  what  it  does  not  accomplish,  or  rest  iu  the  belief 
that  we  have  reached  Enality  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  marriage 
law. 

On  the  general  question  one  word  in  conclusion  will  suffice,  for  it 
would  be  s«[jerfloous  to  enlarge  on  the  benefits  which  would  flow 
from  the  uniiication  of  our  Imperial  marriage  law.  Unity  is  ahvaya 
desirable  where  there  is  a  common  government,  but  especially  in  the 
instance  of  Ireland  would  the  change  be  pregnant  with  advantage,. 
The  state  of  eertaiu  districts  of  that  portion  of  tlie  Brittah  domi- 
nions reveals  to  ns,  year  after  year,  that  no  opportnaity  of  assimila- 
tion should  be  overlooked*  We  deplore  the  ever-recurring  hostility 
of  Ora&ge  and  Catholic  lodges,  of  agrarian  outrage  and  Riband 
atrocity,  and  yet  we  tolerate  the  existence  of  matrLmonial  impedi- 
ments which  owe  their  origin  to  Protestant  intolerance*  It  cannot 
be  reasonable  that  the  Irish  Koman  Catholic  clergy  should  be  averse 
to  the  enforcement  of  civil  observances  which  their  own  synods 
were  the  first  to  proclaim,  and  the  neglect  of  which  entails  such 
evils  on  the  people,  seeing  that  countries  purely  Roman  Catholic 
acquiesce  in  state  marriages,  wherever  the  Code  Napoleon  holds 
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gWBj*  On  the  contraryj  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  tmny  ofi 
would  willinglj  see  the  present  clandestine  mode  of  contnc^i 
riagei  abolished  to-morrow.     But  the  mischief  of  the  present  i 
ihingB  m  so  unmistakeable  that  the  State  would  be  bound  to  i 
even  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the   Chitrch, 
hae  been  well  and  trnlj  said,  is  "the  parent  of  civil  socie^f  I 
the  daughter  has  been  too  apt  to  neglect  her  filial  duties.    Skl^ 
been  often  appealed  to  in  England  to  Btrengtheu  the  euteeUeik 
of  her  who  gave  her  birth^  and  the  appeal,  though 
h&B  not  been  made  in  vain.     In  Ireland,  an  occasion  h  <mai 
offered  for  composing  the  pettj*  difTerences  which   distract  id  ^ 
nullifj  the  matrimonial  union.     The  duty  of  the  Liegislstuniid 
in  the  matter.     It  has  done  that  which  it  ought  not  to  have  ddttd 
it  has  left  undone  that  which  ie  ought  to  have  done.     Let  I 
require  the  marriage  bond  to  be  sure,  public,  and  to  be 
registered.     Let  it  by  a  total  repeal  of  its  penal  marriage  < 
do  tardy  Justice  to  the  innocent  victims  of  municipal  peiieti^l 
and  it  will  find  that  it  has  aot  only  promoted  the  contentnie&ti 
people,  but  has  added  something  to  the  consolidation  of  Ilia] 
mle. 


The  Marriage  Law  of  Scotland.     By  G.   Harhy  Pa 
JBarrister-at'LaWi  Seer e tar i/  to  the  Law  Amendment 

TnE  people  of  Scotland,  though  one  of  the  most  Proteitaat  ^1 
European  aations,  have  cluug  throughout  the  long  historT«f^ 
political  and  legislative  cbanges  to  that  system  of  roatrimosiili 
which  was  embodied    in  the  canon    law    by  the  Homan 
eeclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages.     For  many  centuries   the  li•f^ 
marriage  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  were  8u h standi *< 
Bame.      England  was  the  first  to  depart  frem  this  unifortDity* 
Statute  passed  in  the  32ud  year  of  the  reign  of  Hem^  VUL,  i 
mg  all  Diarrisgea  solemnized  in  the  face  of  the  Church  Tmliiii 
withstanding  any  pre-contract  of  marriage,  was    the   first 
the  English  legislature  against  the  disastrous  uncertainty  iat^i 
the  finesse  of  a  scholastic  hierarchy  had  thrown  the  most  sacnii 
intimate  relationship  of  social  life*       That  was,  ho'wever,  hot  ti 
porary  improvement,  for  the  Act  was  repealed  aa  soon  as  Bd^wsiV 
Bucceeded,  and  the  ecclesiastical  judges  were  again  authom^V 
decree  the  validity  of  such  pre-contracts.      The   Church    by 
zealous  efforts  the  canonical  doctriuea  had  been  incorporated  ^ 
every  system  of  jurisprudence  in  Western  Europe,  fraa  tli«  W^ 
permanently  modify  their  character,  and  devise  a  reined j  j 
evils  of  which  tbey  were  the  obvious  and  potent  cause.    Had  ifcl^ 
crec  promulgated  in   1563  been  recognised  in    England    omefc^ 
,  the  good  effected  by  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  would  have  been  \     * 
Ijmted  ;  but,  in  this  country,  that  famous  decree  was  iieTcr 
I  having  any  ftuthotity* 
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Tbe  aticient  maxim  that  consent  makes  tba  marriage  was  tlien 
fiolemuly  anDulled  for  all  civil  purposes,  and  the  presence  of  a 
priest  ail d  two  or  three  witnesses  became  as  essential  aa  ingredient 
of  the  contract  as  the  consent  of  the  parties  themselves*  No  doubt 
the  preamble  of  that  decree  affirms,  in  positive  terms,  the  validity  of 
clandestine  and  consensual  marriages,  but  tbe  sound  distinction  was 
then  taken  between  whnt  may  be  termed  the  ethical  and  the  muni- 
cipal elements  of  the  ma tiimonial  contract.  Certain  formalities  were 
then  miide  absolutely  necessary — not  in  order  to  moke  the  contract 
binding  in  for o  conscientitB^  but  to  give  it  publicity,  and  thereby  en- 
title the  transaction  to  the  recognition  and  protection  of  the  law. 

Though  it  appears,  from  the  language  of  the  decree,  that  pul)lica- 
,  tlon  of  banns   was  not  made  compulsoty,  that   celebration  in  the 

ce  of  the  Church  was  left  optional,  and  that  priestly  benediction 
Twas  recommended  on  account  of  the  gravity  of  the  transaction, — the 
publicity  insisted  upon  was  a  full  avowal,  by  the  ecclesiaatics  them- 
selves, that  their  theories  about  marriage  were,  if  uot  altogether 
wrong,  to  some  extent  imperfect  and  unpractieaL  The  boasted 
antiquity  of  the  marriage  law  of  Scotland  loses  what  importance  it 
might  otherwise  have,  by  the  historical  fact^  that  the  ejirliest  cham- 
pions of  that  system  were  the  first  to  detect  its  weakness  and  to 
devise  means  for  its  amendment.  The  mediaeval  law  remains  to 
this  day,  in  its  integrity,  in  Scotland,  What  gratification  can  be 
derived  from  the  reflection  that  it  has  resisted  all  change,  and 
remains  in  the  nineteenth  century  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  is  difficult  to  imagine  ;  especially  when 
we  remember  the  tragic  history  of  its  many  victims,  the  open  dissatis- 
fection  expressed  by  the  clergy,  and  the  schemes  which  have  been 
propounded  for  its  amendment  by  priests  and  statesmen*  Let  mo 
shortly  pouit  out  how  the  marriage  law  of  Scotland  has  been 
regarded,  at  different  times,  by  the  legislators  and  clergy  of  that 
country, 

Wten  the  flagrant  evils  of  irregular  marriages  were  disclosed  in 
the  trial  of  the  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of 
Kennedy  v.  Campbell^  an  entry  was  made  in  the  Hon  so  of  Lords 
Journal,  17th  April,  1753,  ordering  the  Lords  of  Session  to  prepare  a 
Bin  for  the  prevention  of  irregular  marriages.  The  Bill,  entitled  *' An 
Act  for  the  better  preventing  of  Clandestine  Marriages  in  that  jjart 
of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,"  was  introduced  about  twelve  months 
ftAerwards  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  read  a  first  time.  This 
Bill,  however,  fell  through,  and  no  further  eifbrts  were  made  in  Parlia- 
ment to  amend  the  Scotch  maiTiage  law  until  1849,  when  Rutherford, 
then  Lord  Advocate,  brought  in  a  measure  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  salutary  provisions.  That  no  marriage  should 
be,  in  law,  vdid^  unless  solemnised  in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman, 
or  by  registration — the  parties  to  enter  their  signatures  in  the  regis- 
ter at  the  registrar's  officoj  and  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  Four- 
teen days'  residence^  or  membership  of  a  congregation,  in  the  parish, 
K«r  certificate  of  the  registrar  that  notice  of  the  marriage  had  been 
■         62  K 
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giTen  h^y^iL  daja  previously,  w&s  constittited    a  sauciest 
for  a  clergyman  to  celebrate  the  marriage*      Xhis   Btll«  ailfr 
argument  La  the  House  of  CommoDSf  yma  referred  to  a  sileil 
mitlee,  but,  like  ita  predecessor,  never  became  law.    Lord  Bi 
Act,  19  &  20  Vict,  cap,  96,  making  it  essential    to  tlie 
an  irregular  marriage,  that  one  of  the  parties,  at  leaa^  aliali 
aided  in  Scotland  twenty -one  dajs  before  the  evantp  and  Iwv 
Acts  proFidiJig  for  the  more  regular  regis tratioD   of 
the  only  enactments  on  this  branch  of  the  Lair  doriti^  a 
nearly  200  years* 

Ou  tlie  other  hand,  the  Church  has  in  every  age  eoiidemD«d 
destine  marriages,  without  indeed  directly  attacking^  the  rri 
law  which  gives  them  validity^  but  visiting  the  deUnqiieiit 
with  her  cenaures  and  excommunicatioD*     In    15S1,  xaiDiafiai 
prohibited  from  celebrating  marriages  in  private  hotiaes.      In 
the  Assembly  ordained  that  no  marriages  be  celebrated  by 
light,  or  early  in  the  morning.      In  1567^  a  minister  was  deponik] 
eeleb rating  marriage  in  a  private  bouse*     In   1672,   the  B 
of  Scotland  enacted,  that  the  husband  should  not  be  en  titled  Ift 
jus  nmriti^  or  the  wife  to  the  jus  relictm^  uulesa  the  manlige 
celebrated  by  a  person  lawfully  ordained,  or  otherwise 
Twenty-six  years  later,  it  was  further  provided,  that   persora 
destmely  and  iiTegularly  married  should  reveal  the  names  of  tht 
brator  and  witnessesi,  or  be  mulcted  in  heavy    penalties  ;  tBit 
celebrator  should  be  imprisoned  under  a  summary  order  of  a 
trate,  be  perpetually  banished,  and  suffer  pecuniary  fines  or 
punishment^  as  the  Privy  Council  might  think  fit  ;  and  tltft 
witnesses  be  corporally  punished,  if  insolvent  ;  or,  if  able,  pf 
fine  of  f  100  Scots. 

Let  me  now  endeavour  to  describe,  very  briefly,  the  preset 
the  law  in  Scotland  with  respect  to  marriages. 

In  his  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  Book  I,  tit.  6^  Ei 
lays  it  down,  that  marriage  in  that  portioTj  of  the  United 
is  either  regular  or  clandestine.  "  That  is  regular  nmrriage, 
banns  have  been  regularly  published  according  to  the  rules  of  ii 
Church,"  I  propose  to  pass  on  from  the  con^^ideration  of  nfili 
marriages,  after  a  few  observations,  because  this  branch  of  tiie  ^ 
appears  to  be  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  ample  provlgki  k 
the  publicity,  ceitaiuty,  and  record  of  thcinatrimoiiial  conlraet 

There  is  no  statutory  provision  as  to  the  publication  of  Imsm ;  ^ 
IB  purely  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  regulation.  The  Assembly  eirr^ 
in  1699,  that  the  proclamation  be  *'madc  on  three  aever&l  sabbA 
which,  when  made,  shall  be  immediately  before  divine  worship  lic^ 
in  the  forenoon,"  According  to  the  practice  of  the  prv^aent  dij— 
contrary  to  the  law  as  Inid  down  by  Erskinc?— it  depeadi  • 
the  payment  of  fees  whether  banns  be  published  once^  twk$t 
JDF  three  times,  before  the  same  morning  service.  If  the  ft<* 
are  lai'ge  enough,  the  eession  clerk  concludes  his  annonnc^iMM 
of  a  ** purpose    of   marriage,"  with    the    intimation    tJiai    it  3& 
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then  made  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  time,  and,  there 
bciug  no  canonical  hours,  the  parties  maj  be  married  on  the- 
Lmfternoon  of  the  same  daj,  probably  at  that  very  service.  This  is 
Qalogous  in  theory  to  special  licences  in  England,  and  implies 
that  the  impoitaace  of  publicity  diminishes  in  the  Bame  ratio  as  the 
-wealth  of  the  parties — a  principle  which  I  feel  bound  to  condemn 
as  unsound  and  unjust.  After  proclamation  of  banns,  the  clerk 
delivers  a  certificate  to  the  parties,  which  is  the  only  warrant  upon 
which  a  minister  can  celebrate  a  marriage.  Celebration  in  church 
IB  not  necessary,  nor  is  there  any  prescribed  form.  The  celebrant 
must,  however,  be  some  clergyman,  though  it  is  of  no  importance 
to  what  sect  or  denomination  he  may  belong*  Not  only  must  two 
witnesses  be  present^  but  these  witnesses  must  also  know  the 
parties  to  be  married^  Immediately  after  the  marruige,  a  schedule, 
previously  obtained  from  the  registrar  of  the  parish,  is  filled  up  aud 
signed  by  the  minister,  the  parties,  and  the  witnesses*  This 
schedule  contains  only  the  names,  ages,  and  position  of  the  parties, 
and  a  statement  that  the  marriage  was  solemnized  after  due  publica- 
tion of  banns*  Within  three  days,  the  schedule  is  to  be  lodged  with 
the  registrar  of  the  parish,  who  enters  a  copy  of  it  in  the  duplicate 
registers,  one  of  which,  together  with  the  schedulej  is  forwarded  to 
the  Registrar- General,* 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  those  marriages  are  clandesiine  or 
irrefffiiar  which  are  contracted  without  the  previous  solemnity  of 
banns.  It  may  be  observed  respecting  these  marriages  :  First,  that 
they  are  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland  strictly  valid.  Secondly, 
that  notwithstanding  their  validity  in  law,  the  Church,  until  a 
period  comparatively  recent,  visited  with  her  censure  and  discipline, 
and  the  Legislature  with  penalties  and  imprisonment,  the  celebrator 
of  the  marriage,  as  well  as  the  contracting  parties.  Thirdly,  that 
they  are  of  three  classes  ;  as  sponsalia  per  verba  de  presenHy  that 
is  to  say,  marriages  contracted  simply  by  words  declaratoiy  of  present 
tnninal  acceptance,  and  of  which  the  followLng  have  been  given  as 
forms  sufiiciently  precise ;  "  we  take  one  another  for  our  lawful 
gponses,"  *^  I  marry  you,"  **  you  and  I  are  man  and  wife/*     {Reg*  v. 

*  Tlic  time  baa  come,  1  think,  when  we  may  fflirly  consider  ivh ether  the 
publtcation  of  barnis  In  a  church,  is,  at  the  present  diijr,  iht^  most  fffectnal  mode, 
or  a  mode  eiiffieiiintly  efTectual,  of  appnaitig  the  inhubitantH  of  any  locality 
respectlDg  id  tended  laarringea.  The  pari  eh  church  of  the  middle  af^  ttw  the 
principJil  place  of  jjtiblic  resorti  and  for  that  reason  a  convenient  medium  of 
communication  between  the  paiishioners.  But  it  bos  loDg  ceaBed  to  ponsesa  that 
character.  In  aomo  counties  the  mBJority  of  the  inhabitnnti!  ciever  attend  tbe 
e«tabliahtftl  church.  It  seems  an  idle  farce  to  publiab  the  banns  of  marriage, 
when  it  i&abaolutely  certain  that  the  informatioa  will  never  reach  two-thirtis  of 
the  inbaliitauta.  A  marriage  licence  amounts  practicaliy  to  a  wpeeial  privilege 
conlerred  on  tfu?  rich,  whereby  they  might  avoid  the  publicity  which  liie  banns 
deetni  aecesaary  to  enfurce  on  the  poor.  Perhaps  the  most  effectual  and  the 
fairest  arrangement  would  be  to  make  the  registrar's  office,  iii  the  ordinary*  way, 
the  medium  of  giving:  publicity  to  the  marriages  of  both  rich  and  pcKir  alike ; 
and  to  confine  tiie  issue  of  sjM.'cial  licences  to  thoee  cases  of  emergency  which 
tlic  law  feems  always  to  kare  had  in  coniemplationt 
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Millu.)  It  13  literal iy,  and  without  qualifi cation,  true,  ^ul  k 
laud,  a  man  and  woman  sitting  in  a  drawing^-rooin,  in  n  rmilmf 
riage,  or  in  the  box  of  an  opera  house,  maj  contract  a  w^d 
without  a  note  or  memorandum  or  pressanco  of  a  single  wii 
using  any  aim  pi  o  form  of  expression  indicating  the  aetiml  iod 
acceptauce  of  the  conjugal  relationship.  Nay^  more,  aecordiiif  m 
authorities,  thlB  rektionshtp  need  not  he  acknowledged  im 
is  sufficient  if  it  he  indicated,  to  use  the  legal  phmaey  hf 
token.  "The  «uh sequent  acknowledgement  of  it  bj  the 
BuMcient  to  support  the  marriage^  if  it  appears  not  to  h^H 
made  in  a  jocular  manner,  but  serionslj,  and  ivith  ddil 
Thus  a  marriage  was  sustained  against  the  husband,  Febmarj 
Arrot  (not  reported),  chiefly  on  his  owning  it  to  the  midwife* 
the  minister,  wliom  he  had  desired  to  baptize  the  child,  wii 
actual  proof,  either  of  the  marriage,  or  of  the  parties  liv^ing 
as  married  pefBonB."  (Erskine's  Law  of  Scotland,  Book  I, 
The  learned  author  already  referred  to,  states  that  "  it  seeffli  *| 
settled  I  First,  that  a  verbal  ackuowledgment^  a  declaration  of 
per  rerba  de  presenti^  may  competently  bo  proved  by  parol 
Second,  that  although  consummation  may  perhaps  add^  io  a 
ca^e,  to  the  strength  of  evidence  as  to  the  true  intent  of  piM|] 
is  by  no  means  an  essential  ;  a  marriage  constituted  dc 
by  mutual  declarations,  *  doea  not  require  consumntiation  in 
become  very  matrimony  j  *  it  does,  ipso  facio  ei  ipsa  Jurt^ 
tute  the  relation  of  man  and  wifo^  Thirds  that  a  fir^t  man^l 
although  private  and  irregular^  can  in  no  degree  he  aflecC^dlfi 
aecond,  how  regular  and  public  soever.  There  can,  in  lad,^| 
second  marriage  j  thei^  may  be  a  ceremony,  but  it  is  a  mere 

Spon&alia  per  verba  de  futuro  cum  copula  snBgequemit 
another  class^  They  are  marriages  contracted  conJunjcH^me  ton 
subsequent  to  a  previous  promise  to  marry.  Marriages  d 
former  class  are  consummated  by  the  very  ackno>vledgmii  tfii' 
conjugal  relationship  ;  for  there  the  conjunctio  anintorum  it  m^' 
and  that  mental  act  of  consent,  according  to  the  doctiiii«i  of  ^ 
canoniBtB,  is  the  vinculum  and  essence  of  the  matrhnouial  eoile^ 
But  a  marriage  contracted  per  t*erba  de  fulura  is^  in  jta  isccfM* 
mere  betrothiJ.  Nothing  is  presumed  to  be  complete  or 
mate,  either  in  substance  or  ceremony,  until  some  snl 
implied  or  expressed  declaration  of  mutual  consent.  Fnjn  lii* 
promise  to  marry,  either  party  may  resile,  by  mutual 
and  even  without  such  mutual  discharge,  either  may 
valid  marriage,  regular  or  irregular,  with  another  ;  hat  after 
exchanged  the  promise  to  marry,  the  oifect  of  interootine  ^  ^ 
raise  a  legal  presumption  of  present  mutual  consent^ 
make  the  previous  espousal  a  valid,  though  clandestine 
and  to  fix  it  with  the  liabilities  and  conseqaences  of 
eonnexioti. 

The  third  class  of  clandestine  marriages  includes 
the  proof  of  the  mulunti  con^nl  t^%\.%  u^i^  no  ex^fesa 
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either  de  presenii  or  de  fulurQ^  bufc  upon  habit  and  repute, 
rebus  ipsi^  ei  fuciii.  Proof  of  cohabitations  and  general  repu* 
It  ion  of  beiDg  husband  and  wife,  is  accepted  as  presumptive 
r evidence  that  there  had  been  at  some  time  a  legal  marriage* 
"  Cohabitation  does  not  by  itself  establifth  this  presumption  ; 
for  a  man  and  woman  may  thus  cohabit  to  gratify  their  unlawful 
desires,  without  aoy  intention  of  being  bound  by  marriage- 
This  legal  presumption  is  grounded,  not  only  on  the  nature  of 
things,  but  on  Statute  1503,  c,  77,  which  provides  that  a  woman  who 
hag  been  the  repnted  wife  of  a  man  till  his  death,  shall  be  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  terce  as  hia  widow,  till  it  be  proved  that  she  is  not  his  lawful 
wife.  Hence,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  presumption  of  habit© 
and  repnte  is  not  so  strong  an  evidence  of  marriage  as  to  e:xclnde  a 
contrary  proof;  it  only  throws  the  burden  of  it  on  him  who 
denies  the  marriage,'*  (ErskiDc's  Law  of  Scotland.)  And  further, 
'*  Marriage  haviug  once  been  constituted  by  habite  and  repute,  no 
regard  will  lie  paid  to  a  subsequent  writing,  acknowledging  that 
the  parties  did  not  live  together  as  man  and  wife,"  (Stair,  B,  iv, 
t,  45,  §  19,)  The  system  of  matrimonia!  law  which  gives  legal 
validity  to  clandestine  marriages,  is  defended  on  two  grounds  :  first, 
as  being  in  theory  strictly  logieal ;  and  secondly,  as  being  in  practice 
conducive  to  morality.  What  is  marrioge,  it  is  asked,  in  the  sight 
of  heaven,  but  the  mutual  acceptance  and  acknowledgment  of  tho 
relationship  of  man   and  wife  ?     The   fact  is  complete  when  the 

fiterehange  of  consent  takes  placCj  and  the  law  is  bound  upon  proof 
of  that  interchange  of  consent,  howsoever  and  from  what  sources 
eoever  derived,  to  recognise  its  binding  force.     The  publication  of 
banns,  religious  rites,  and  ceremonial  observances  are  purely  adventi*- 
tious,  the  essence  and  sub  is tan  ce  being  the  consent  of  the  parties* 
No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  consent  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
matrimonial  contracti     Indeed,  consent  is  the  very  essence  of  aU 
^  eon  tracts.     The  question  really  is,  whether  the  law  ought  not  to- 
B insist  upon  certain  observances  as  indicia  and  legal  evidence  of  that 
^  Consent,     The  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  of  Lord  Tenter- 
den's  Act,  all  the  strict  regulations  as  to  stamps,  registration  of 
deeds,  signatures,  attestiition^  &c.  &c.  prove  that  mere  evidence  of 
consent  is  not  always  sufficient  to   bring  genuine  and  bona  fide 
agreements   under    the    cognizance   of   the   municipal   law.      The 
observations  of  Lord  Stowell  upon  this  subject  are  veiT^  pertinent : 

***MaiTjago  in  its  origin  is  a  contract  of  natural  law;  it  may  exist 
between  two  individuals  of  different  sexes  although  no  third  person 
existed  in  the  world^  as  happened  iu  the  case  ol^  the  common  ancestors 
of  mankind.  In  civil  society  it  becomes  a  civil  contract,  regulated  and 
prescribed  by  law,  and  endowed  with  civil  consequences.  In  most 
civilized  countries,  acting  under  a  sense  of  the  force  of  sacred 
obligations,  it  has  had  the  sanction  of  religion  superadded.  It  then 
becomes  a  religious  as  well  as  a  natural  and  civil  contract,  for  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  it  is  the  one,  it  may  not  like* 
wUe  be  the  other."     (2  Hagg,  Cons,  Eep,  63,) 
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Every  commuuUy  has  a  riglit— naj  is  bound  for  its  weB- 
to  impose  upon  individuals  certain  conditions  and  obligaticiiii» 
it  bo  Raid  that  the  courts  shoald  take  judicial  notice  of  a  nk 
ficre  of  land  wliich  is  only  evidenced  per  verba  de  presenH 
t^ill  it  be  said  that  a  marriage  settlement  is  of  so  much 
importance  than  tho  marriage  itself  as  to  require  clearer  pro 
that  to  vrbich  it  is  simply  appurtenant  ?  That  clan  destine 
contribute  to  raise  the  tone  of  morality  sounds  more  like  a 
than  the  solemn  statement  of  a  truth  to  which  ^ive  are  ei| 
yield  sincere  assents  Is  that  the  reason  why  such  morriaget 
been  denounced  by  the  Church,  condemned  by  the  people j  and 
With  heavy  penalties  by  the  State?  It  might  have  been  e: 
that  ifj  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  legal ity^  these  secret 
carried  with  them  the  recommendation  of  being  preventive  of 
every  alliance  eonti'acted  under  such  circumstances  Tvould  t,t  Ml 
enjoy  immunity  from  rebuke*  Yet  Lord  Campbell,  in  deliKbl| 
judgment  in  the  memorable  case  of  the  Queen  v,  Miliis,  decbre^T 
can  state  of  my  own  knowledge — being  the  son  of  a  minister  of  fc 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  having  myself  been  pre^^ent  at  snch  proe*^ 
ings — that  the  parties  who  have  been  living  together  as  nuiiift 
wife  after  an  irregular  marria^tje  are  considered  as  liable  to  dtfft 
censure,  and  are  not  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Chnrdi^ 
they  have  heen  censured  and  have  expressed  their  regret  far  ^ 
having  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  Church,  but  that  the  xnini^ 
is  ipsum  matrimonium  has  never  been  doubted."  (lOCIftrk* 
Finelly,  7o5.) 

Xret  us  pass  on  from  this  synthetical  reasoning,  to  mqulre  nv^ 

ii»« 


tically  whether  the  system  of  clandestine  marriage  tends  to 
tone  of  morality  ?  It  is  said  that  the  dishonourable  man  wil  li 
deterred  from  practising  his  seductive  arts  by  the  solenm  oflB> 
quences  which  the  law  attaches  to  immorality^  if  preceded  hjp^ 
niise  of  marriage^  But  strangely  enough  it  seems  to  be  ibmstt 
that  for  precisely  the  same  reasons,  the  direct  tendency  of  tlixt  li' 
is  to  make  female  frailty  the  moro  easy  victim  of  the  desigin^ 
the  dishonourable,  and  the  immoral.  It  has  been  further  urged  ii 
favour  of  this  system^  that  clandestine  marriages  very  eeldom  oeci; 
the  proportion  beings  as  it  has  been  said,  about  one  in  five  haniiel 
But  it  is  evident,  from  the  very  nature  of  these  marriage^  that  m 
best  calculation  is  little  bettor  than  a  good  guesa,  Xo  obt^m 
reliable  estimate  implies  the  absence  of  that  secrecy  which  ii 
distinguishing  characteristic.  Those  alone  come  to  be  known  \ 
litigation,  family  diasensionj  or  some  pressing  cause  fonse 
publicity.     Again,  if  the  proportion  of  irregular  to  regular  ma 

be  one  to  five  hundred — is  it  sound  policy  to  throw  unoci 

around  the  social  status  of  the  majority  for  the  sake  of  exte&dliie 
exceptional  instances,  what,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  miirhl  be 
mitted  to  be  a  mereifnl  justice  ? 

Lastly,  this  system  of  law  has  the  grave  fault  of  befriendinff 
woman,  who,  although  wron^ed^  h»a  u%  h^sX  be^u.  accessory  ta 
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introduction  to  tho  incorporated  craft  of  hb  trade,  wad  tin* 
of  hiss  86rvice  and  qualifications  by  that  craft  was  the  gTomd 
introduction  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Tho  iutCFests  of  all  parties  concerned  appear  to  hsTS  heetl 
considerod  aud  wisely  adjusted  and  protected  in  the  conitroe^v 
these  ancient  laws.  The  apprenticej  by  reo^oa  of  Ms  I 
service,  (neTer  less  than  seyen  years,)  became  a  gkilled  wi 
and  his  provision  lu  Life  and  right  to  the  freedom  ivere  thus 
to  the  master  was  secured  the  b killed  work  of  the  appren^ee 
the  closing  years  of  his  term  in  exchange  for  the  mstructioa 
in  its  earlier  years ;  the  members  of  the  incorporated  cmft 
interests  dei>ended  on  the  tnainteaance  of  their  prestige  for 
lence  of  workmanship)  testified  the  qualification  of  the  jaimf 
man  to  the  civic  authorities,  who,  in  their  tiirn^  being  interaM^k 
securing  industrious  and  skilled  citizens  to  maiotain  the  su; 
of  their  city,  admitted  the  apprentice  to  the  full  privileges  of 
ship  upon  the  certificate  of  fitness  furnished  by  the  craft-  X*" 
great  e sclent  the  extreme  importance  which  once  attached  ttt  i 
custom  has  now  passed  away,  by  reason  of  the  altered  and 
unfettered  conditions  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Hut  as  the  bfi 
of  apprentices  in  accordance  with  the  custom  is  etlU  prelbtvi^ 
many  traders  and  largely  resorted  to,  it  will  not  bo  tmreasoniUii 
inquire  whether  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  dcrised  that  wkk^i 
this  respect,  is  worthy  of  conservation  at  tho  present  day  |  an^'^ 
whether  it  is  desirable,  in  a  social  point  of  vie^  to  extendi 
system  to  places  other  than  the  City  of  London, 

But  first  to  revert  briefly  to  the  custom  itself-  All  apprtflii 
must  be  bound  at  or  above  tho  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  for  a  ^^ 
of  seven  years  at  the  least  (bindings  for  eight  and  even  tea  J 
have  taken  place).  Within  the  first  year  the  indenture  n«»£^ 
brought  to  the  Chamberlain's  Court  for  enrolment,  to 
objects.  First,  that  tho  approntice  should  not  be  tied  for  a  \n^ 
ened  period  to  a  service  which  he  bad  found  distaateftiL  He  b^ 
sequeutly  asked  three  qnestions,  (1.)  Do  you  like  your 
(2.)  Do  you  like  his  trade?  (3.)  Are  you  willing  to  serfvAl 
remainder  of  the  term  ?  In  the  event  of  his  replying  in  the 
tive,  he  is  not  enrolled,  and  he  can  sue  out  tho  indenture  at  pli 
Tho  second  object  is  to  secure  the  apprentice's  serTices  to  the 
by  rendering  tho  binding  when  enrolled  irrevocable,  unless 
by  mutual  consent. 

To  secure  the  respective  rights  and  interests  of 
apprentices,  a  special  jurisdiction  exists  by  custom  in  the 
!ain*s  Court,  with  appeal  in  certain  cases  to  the  Mnyor^g  Ob* 
This  jurisdiction  is  neither  wholly  criminal  nor  wholly  civil,  fcl 
combines  something  of  both;  and  while  it  remits  o0enoee  of 
decidedly  criminal  character  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  magtf tfmll^ 
takes  cognizance  of  a  cJass  of  quasi  criminal  acta  on  the  part  of  ' 
apprentice  i\'hich  are  violations  of  the  obligations  of  the  in" 
and  which  are  comprised  in  the  foUomng  list ; — 
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Unfaithful  and  unskilful  service, 
Diecloiing  secrets  of  master 'i  trade, 
Disobeying  orders. 

Damaging  master'i  interests^  or  permitting  others  to  do  lo, 
Wasting  master*!*  goods. 
Lending  them  uiilawfolly, 
Gaming, 

Frequenting  taverns  or  pkjhooses^ 
Committing  fornication, 
Contracting  ma  trim  on j, 
Bujirig  antl  selling  to  hia  own  usej 
Absenting  irom  maater^s  service. 

General  insubordination   or   impropriety  of  language  or 
conduct 


offences  the  Court  commits  to  Bridewell,  a  prison  of 
_^  llion  and  occupation,  but  not  a  place  of  coniinement  for  crimi# 
"fials.  This  power  is  seldom  resorted  to  until  admonition  and  atlvieo 
have  failed^  and  practically  it  is  found  necessary  only  in  cases  of 
contirmed  depravity  and  wilful  determination  to  continue  idle  or 
Ttcioui  courBes.  From  seven  to  twenty-one  days  are  the  UBual 
terms  of  commitmentj  but  the  Court  baa  power  to  extend  imprison* 
ment  to  three  monthi*  Before^  however,  lengthened  imprboument 
is  resorted  to,  it  is  usual  for  the  Court  to  recommend  cancelment  of 
the  indentures,  in  cases  in  which  imprisonment  for  shorter  periods 
has   been   found  ineffective.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  then 


The  Court  also  deals  with  breaches  of  covenant  on  the  part  of  the 
masiar,  and  protects  the  rights  of  the  apprentice.  Complaints  are 
eo&itantly  brought  of  unkind,  unjust,  or  tyrannical  treatment ;  of 
insufficient  work,  or  maintenance;  or  of  improper  or  unwholesome 
lodging  provided  for  the  apprentice^  In  ail  such  cases  the  Court 
exeretses  a  protective  juris^diction  which  eitends  to  all  that  concerns 
attA  morals,  health,  and  well-being  of  the  apprentice,  and  enforces  the 
due  execution  of  the  covenants  entered  into  by  the  master.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  prompt,  for  the  Court  sits  daily*  and  ii 
aJso  inexpensive,  as  a  complaint  can  bo  heard  for  a  cost  of  one  shil- 
ling, and  no  further  expense  is  incurred  unless  commitment  takes 
place.  No  form  of  agreement  excepting  the  indenture  can  be  pro- 
duced  in  Court,  wbich  lie  lug  iu  variable  in  its  terms,  certainty  of 
decision  based  upon  precedents  is  secured. 

This  Court  ia  also,  to  some  extent,  one  of  conciliation ;  it  being 
the  practice  to  reconcile  differences,  afford  advice,  or  admonish  by 
private  hearing,  which  iu  the  majority  of  instances  is  found  to  sue-* 
ceed  with  first  ofiendcrs,  and  with  those  who  have  erred  from  mia- 
tmder standing  the  law. 

No  solicitor  practises  in  the  Court,  but  the  apprentice  may  be 
heard  by  his  parents  or  friends.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  case,  that 
the  apprentice,  bc^ng  bound  according  to  the  custom,  may  plead  in 
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any  court  in  bis  own  person,  and  not  by  his  parents,  erei  i 
under  ago — this  riglit  hua  been  frequently  recognised  in  liie  & 
Courts  of  Judicature*  Appeal  lies  from  the  Chamberkln'fi  0 
the  Majoi-^B  Court  of  the  City  of  London* 

To  afford  an  mdication  of  the  ex  lent  to  which  the  jurifti^ 
resorted  to,  the  following  figures  are  given,  from  the  book* « 
Court  now  in  use,  wbtcb  include  a  period  of  thirty-six  yew*:— 

Complauits  adjudicated  on  private  hearings  the  parties 

being  in  most  cases  reconciledj  about    ,     ,      .     >     *    ,    H 
Hearings  on  summons  before  the  Chamberlain  .     .     ,    ^     % 

Commitments ^     .     .     .    *     li 

Averiige  hearings  on  summons  before  the  Chamber laui 

annually <..*,..«, 

Average  eommitments  annually      •     ^     *     ,     .     ,     •    • 

About  3,000  apprentices  are  now  subject  to  the  jiiri§dietei 
^e  number  is  rather  on  the  increase. 

The  trades  mostly  binding  under  Uie  custom  are  prmttfSti 
venersj  stationers,  type  founders,  iron  and  copper  smithy 
bookbinders,  cork  cutters,  carpenters,  cabinet  makers^  and  \A 
packing-case  makers.     Many  citizens  in  these   trades  enifik^  1 
ten  to  sixty  apprentices  each. 

Bills  have  been  brought  into  Parliament  by  Grovemmentii 
contained  provisions  for  shortening  the  term  of  eerrifit  i 
desired  ;  attempts  have  been  made,  also,  by  the  Corporatioa  to* 
the  same  object,  but  hitherto  without  effect  Such  au  alt^^ivo^ 
legally  effected,  would  be  acceptable  to  many  traders,  and  i 
accord  well  with  the  present  conditions  of  trade  and  of  aocie^. 

The  writer,  who  may  be  permitted  to  apeak  of  the  system 
from  its  administration,  desires  to  express  bis  own  decided  d 
tion  that  in  a  Bocial  point  of  view  it  is  admirably  conceivol  h 
flpirit  of  the  wisdom  which  of  old  decWed,  '*  It  m  good  for  t 
that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth***  He  is  of  opinaon  chat  jl« 
be  well  for  this  metropolis,  for  its  trade  and  traders,  its  yotjA 
their  patients,  if  the  custom  of  the  City  were  e^ctended  to  all 
beyond  the  City's  jurisdiction  \  and  if  good  for  LfOndon^  cbEi 
follows  that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  aU  towns  and  cities  of  tbd 
¥inces.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  EUenboruogK  * 
eaid  in  open  court,  when  the  subject  casually  came  before  liair* 
heartily  wish  that  such  a  practice  extended  d.1  over  Englanii* 

Should  such  an  extension  ever  be  contemplated,  tliere  aro  Ai 
tbinga  which  should  be  carefully  attended  to  i — 

1»  The  mode  of  binding  must  be  left  optional^  as  at 
London, 

2.  The  jurisdiction  should  not  be  entrusted  to  magiatratai 
in  criminal  cases,  but  to  some  civil  functionary,  sudi 
County  Court  judge. 

Z,  The  place  of  commitment  must  not  be  a  prison  to  which 
are  consigned. 
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Thes^  precautions  are  necessary  ia  order  that  freedom  of  irado 
nay  bo  respected,  and  that  the  self-respect  of  youths  may  not  be 
Bfitroyed  by  contact  with  criminals  and  criminal  associations* 


On  the  Liahility  of  Master  to  Servant  in  Cases  of  Accident, 
Bg  Vernon  Lushington,  Barnster-at-Law, 

Bill  on  this  subject  which  was  introduced  this  session  by 
r,  Ayrton  and  rejected  by  the  House  of  CommouBj  purported  to 
Etead  the  liability  of  the  master  certainly  to  two  cases  where  at 
resent  he  is  not  liable,  namely,  (1)  where  the  accident  is  caused  to 
he  serFaot  by  default  of  tackle  or  machinery,  though  the  master  is 
[lot  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  personal  negligence;  (2)  where 
lie  accident  is  caused  by  the  default  of  a  fellow-servant;  and  per* 
aps  to  a  third  case,  (3)  where  the  accident  is  caused  to  tbe  servant 
by  the  negligence  of  the  master  in  not  furnishing  proper  machinery, 
"ae  servant  having  undertaken  or  continued  the  work  with  know* 
edge  thereof-  These  three  cases  were  dealt  with  by  the  first  section 
af  the  Bill  in  these  terms:  "  Whenever  any  workman  or  servant 
eball  be  injured  in  conse<|ueneo  of  his  roaster,  or  any  other  person 
employed  by  his  master,  not  doiug  any  act  or  providing  any  thing 
which  may  be  requisite  or  proper,  or  doing  any  act  or  providing  any 
thing  which  may  be  improper,  in  or  for  carrying  on  the  undertaking, 
work,  or  business  in  or  about  which  such  workman  or  servant  shall 
be  employed  by  or  on  account  of  his  master,  then  such  workman  or 
servant  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  his  master  damages  for  such 
injury  by  an  action  at  law;  provided  always,  such  injury  shall  not 
fiave  becu  euflered  in  consequence  of  any  wilful  act  or  omission  of  a 
fellow-workroan  or  fellow- servant^  for  which  such  fellow-workman  or 
fellow-servant  is  punishable  as  a  criminal  offence  j  and  provided  also, 
euch  action  shaU  be  commenced  within  twelve  calendar  months  after 
euch  injury  shall  have  occurred/* 

The  second  section  extends  Lord  Campbell's  Act  to  the  cases 
described  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  existing  law  is  fairly  open  to  inquiry,  because  it  ia  compara- 
tively new*  The  case  which  is  always  cited  as  the  first  and  leading 
case,  Priestley  v.  Fowler,  (S  M-  U  W*,  p,  1,)  dates  only  1837,  The 
general  principles  of  the  law  relating  to  accidents  are  old  enough 
and  well  established;  but  for  several  reasons  the  application  of  tbem 
to  cases  involving  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  has  not,  until 
recent  times,  fallen  under  the  consideration  of  our  courts  of  law- 
First,  ehanges  in  circumstances.  The  general  introduction  of 
machinery  has  necessarily  multiplied  accidents,  and  serious  acci- 
dents ;  thus  in  1861,  in  factories  alone,  and  from  machinery  alone, 
notwithstanding  our  special  statu toiy  precautions  and  our  inspectors 
to   enforce  them,  there   were   about  4,000   accidents,      (lieport^ 
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October,  1861.)     Again,  tlie  constniction  of  ^eat  works  Ij 'i 
eiou   of  labour/*  has   brought  prommeotly    forward  new 
between  employer,  contractor,  sub-coo  tractor^  and  the  serri^i 
these.     Secondly,  changes  in  the  law*     The  old  qiiasi-r«li|>0«i 
cf  dcodand,  whereby  the  chattel  or  part   of  a  chattel 
death  of  a  man  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown  or  the  lord  of  till 
chise,  was  abolished  in  1846  (9  &  10  Vict  c-  62)  ;  and  m 
year  was  passed  Lord  Campbeirs  Act  (9   &  10  Vict.  c,9S)| 
gave  for  the  first  time  a  remedy  to  the  families  of  persons 
negligence.     The  Factory  Regulation  Act  1844  (7  &  S  Ylel 
and  other  statutes  of  the  like  kind,  gaye  fresh  rights  or 
confirmed  old  oneB;  and  lastly^  the  institution  of  County 
the  general  cheapening  of  legal  procedure,  have  rendeiW  tfe 
of  redress  far  more  available  than  formerly  to  th^  i^orking 

The  subject  is  accordingly  novel,  and  hitherto  haa  been 
piecemeal  only  before  the  courts,  as  this  or  tJiat  c&b&  witil  i 
peculiar  circumstances  might  chance  to  4einaDd  coDsidentioa* 
whole  matter,  therefore,  deserves  and  requires  discussion^ 

I  will  begin  by  stating  shortly  the  general  objects  of  a 
porting  to  regulate  the  liability  of  masters  towards  servanta  ii 
accident  eec wiring  in  the  conrBe  of  the  employment.  The 
should  be.  To  prevent  accidents*  The  law  ehould  make  it 
of  every  person  to  be  careful  in  his  work,  careful  of  L 
of  others  J — the  master  carefuL  in  selecting  his  senraiila,  ii 
intending  them,  in  choosing  right  methods  of  w^ork,  ia 
sound  madiinery;  the  servant  careful,  not  only  of  his 
perty,  but  also  of  his  own  life  and  of  his  fellow-servant'iL 
trutb^  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  make  men  careful;  the  risk  «fi 
appears  so  distant,  so  doubtful,  and  the  very  thought  of  it  U 
pleasant ;  whereas  the  thought,  trouble,  and  it  may  be 
avoid  the  risk,  are  certain  and  immediate.  Sheffield 
notorious,  even  resent  improvements  that  render  thi 
dangerous,  lest  wages  should  falli  and  many  out  of  mere 
Bome  out  of  mere  bravado,  will  not  avail  themselves  of  pr< 
means  actually  provided.  Employers  again  do  not  like 
accidents  do  them  no  good,  and  they  have  humanity  eneufll*' 
Borry  for  those  who  sufier;  yet  how  few,  from  want  of  conato*^] 
or  from  mean  economy,  will  voluntarOy  take  the  pains  or  lms0  ^' 
expense  to  maintain  duo  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  tlwar 
men !  The  necessity  of  our  Factory  Acts,  Colliery  Acts,  taii 
Statutes  of  the  kind,  too  surely  shows  this.  Against  all  such  seliili' 
of  employers,  and  unmanly  recklessness  of  workmen,  a  law 
persons  responsible  for  injury  occasioned  by  their  oegUgoMi' 
others,  and  excluding  them  from  compensation  for  injury  camii* 
themselves  by  their  own  negUgeuce,  is  a  valuable  proteetieo. 

The  second  object  should  be.  To  furnish  rules  ^hcrehf^  ^ 
injury  actually  occurs,  justice  may  bo  done  betweeu  the  JK** 
This  appears  rather  a  vague  matter,  but  is  a  very  real  one,  iS^  *^ 
the  present  day  of  special  importance.     Our  populatioix  beiBg  i"*"^ 
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tHaI»  and  CTcr^  day  more  and  more  so,  the  Bocial  relation,  including 

the  legal  relation,  of  master  and  serraQt,  needs  in  all  respect b  to  bo 

clearly  on  a  right  basis, — to  appear  just  in  the  Biglit  of  men.     la 

pai'ticular,  accidents  involving,  as  they  do,  grievous  perfio«al  loss 

and  pain,  rouse  a  sense  of  wrongs  winch  co-operates  with  other 

<fause3  to  work  disaenaion  between  class  and  class,  and  some  times 

even  leads  to  acts  of  lawless  revenge.     The  recent  murder  in  Man^ 

eliester  may  illustrate  this.     The  retributive  law  in  cases  of  accident 

fibould  be  just;  by  being  just,  I  mean  founded  on  a  fair  considera* 

tinn  of  the  capital  facts  which  mark    the   relation  of  master  and 

servanf,  and  the  consequence  of  accidents  arising  in  the  course  of 

tbe  eraploynient, — fair  equitable  consideration.     This  position  h  not 

denied,  it  is  freely  admitted,  and  the  law  purports  to  be  based  upon 

a  construction  of  the  contract  of  Bervico,  which  it  is  to  be  remembered 

ii,  ao  far  as  express  terras  gOj  silent  as  to  liability ,     But  if  tbe  law 

has  in  any  respect  gone  wrong,  it  wiU  be  from  mi&sappreh ending  or 

insufl&ciently  appreciating  some  of  these  characteristic  tacts. 

The  principal  of  these  facts  seem  to  be  as  follow ; — 

L  Tbe  master  and  servant  are  engaged  in  a  common  work  for  the 

benefit  of  both.     There  is  a  virtual  partnership  between  them.     No 

©ne,  least  of  all  a  lawyer,  when  he  remembers  the  duty  of  the  master 

to  take  reasonable  care  of  his  servant^  can  say  the  contract  is  for 

money  wages  and  nothing  else, 

2,  The  servant  works  with  his  bands  for  wages,  is  a  poor  man, 
generally  of  imperfect  education,  and  belongs  to  a  class  traditionally 
improvident^  The  master  is  a  person  of  more  or  less  capital, 
employs  many  servants,  keeps  accounts,  and  in  the  course  of  bis 
busmess  Is  accustomed  to  make  pecuniary  calculations  baaed  on  com- 
plex contingencies, 

a.  The  choice  of  servants,  the  selection  of  machinery  and 
materials,  the  determination  of  the  method  of  work,  is  with  the 
master,  and  the  master  only,  Fracticallyj  and  with  few  eKceptions, 
this  is  absolutely  so. 

4,  The  master  and  servant  are  equally  aware  of  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  the  employment.  I  say  eciually  ;  for  though  the  servant  may 
be  practically  more  familiar  with  some  dangers,  there  are  others 
wkich  the  employer  may  well  understand  better;  and  of  all  he  must 
be  presumed  in  law  to  know  adequately, 

5,  When  an  accident  to  a  workman  occurs,  it  may  b©  accompanied 
or  not  by  damage  to  the  master's  property,  sometimes  very  great 
4lamage;  but  in  aJl  such  ca^es  the  workman  suffers  with  his  bmly, 
literally  with  his  flesh  and  blood,  perhaps  with  his  life.  In  a  groat 
number  of  iifttances  the  prospects  of  himself  and  his  family  are 
ruined.  On  the  other  band,  the  master  may  lose  heavily  through 
the  negligence  of  a  servant  without  the  servimt  auifering  any  injury; 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  master  has  practically  no  redress.  Railway 
accidents  and  collisions  at  sea,  involving  thouHands  of  pounds,  are 
eommonly  of  this  kind.  This  is  true,  but  not  in  my  opinion  very 
nmterial.     Such  facts,  wklcli  lie  at  the  root  of  the  subject,  ought  to 
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be  fairly  weighed  in  framing  the  law,  or  estimating  it  when 
and  I  ftsk  70U  to  bear  them  in  mind  now  in  approaehing  the  eci 
Bide  ration  of  the  rules  of  the  English  law  whieh  regul&te  the  liabil'^ 
of  masters  to  servants  in  eases  of  accident. 

These  rnlea  are  not  statntory  rnles,  but  are  the  ancient  Con 
Law  rules  concerning  negligence,  modified  by  the  judges  from  tk 
sense  of  what  the  contract  of  service  requires.  By  "  negligence" 
the  law  means  the  want  of  common  and  reasonable  carej  the  inat 
of  due  care,  all  the  cii'cum stances  of  the  case  coDBidered.  Emj 
person  Is  bound  to  use  common  and  reasonable  care,  but  what  k  m 
bo  deemed  such  care  varies  with  circumataiiceB,  One  kijjd  of  cai^  b 
expected  from  an  expei^t,  another  from  a  layman ;  one  kind  of  cm 
from  a  master,  another  from  a  servant;  one  kind  of  care  from  a  pf^ 
son  under  contract,  another  firom  a  stranger^  what  Is  ue^ligence  is  % 
gi'Own-«p  person  will  not  be  negligence  in  a  child,  and  so  on.  h 
legal  proceedings  this  question  of  negligence  is  generally  a  queatioii 
of  mixed  law  and  fact,  determinable  upon  the  evidence  by  the  jniy 
after  instruction  by  the  jndge*  As  a  general  rule^  in  all  cafiei  a 
accident,  includiDg  those  between  master  and  servantj  the  jury  hne 
to  say,  upon  a  con iii deration  of  all  the  circumstances^  whether  then 
has  been,  by  either  painty  or  both,  a  want  of  common  and  re&aoniUi 
care,  contributing  to  cause  the  accident. 

The  rules  of  law,  then^  relating  to  accidents  sustained  hj  B^iiDlf 
in  the  con r Be  of  their  employment,  are; — 

BuLE  I. — For  injury  bt/  pure  accident  the  servant  has  tm  reme^. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  rule  of  law.     Nobody  ba 

been  guilty  of  negligence,  nobody  is  to  blame;  and  ill-luck  has  tota 

borne  where  it  falis^.     The  rule  may  be  just,  and  it  may  be  necesaiy, 

but  no  exception  is  made  in  consequence  of  the  relation  between  aim 

parties.     The  rule  discards  or  overbears  any  consideration  of  tie 

virtual  partnership  subsisting  between  employer  and  employed;  mi 

the  practical  result  is,  that  in  many  cases  the  workman  is  maimed  cf 

killed  in  the  service  of  his  master,  and  without  any  compengatioii  l» 

himself  or  his  family.    It  is  true  that  in  some  instances,  as  intltt 

late  Hartley  CoUieiy  accidentj  or  in  the  common  case  of  shlpwi^d^ 

the  employer  may  have  at  generous  expense  adopted  eveiy  measotv 

to  prevent  accidents,  and  may  himself  be   a   heavy  loser  by  th& 

casualty;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  suffering  is  chiefly  on  thi 

side  of  the  man.     This  may  be  remembered  when  we  come  to  can- 

Elder  the  more  doubtful  cases.     It  should  be  noticed  tliat  this  eta^ 

of  accidents^ — purely  inevitable  accidents,  though  largely  incident  to 

a  few  callings,  as  for  instance,  seafaring — is  not  otherwise  extendi  re; 

most  accidents  are  the  result  of  carelessness  somewhert, 

EuLE  Hi — For  injury  caused  bt/  the  metier* s  pers&nai  negli- 
gence the  servant  maf/  recover  compensation ,  if  he  has  noi  amiri- 
buted  to  the  injury  bt/  any  negligence  on  his  own  part,  TMs  apia 
is  the  ordinary  rule  as  lietween  strangers,  no  less  and  no  more. 

The  master  is  accordingly  bound  towards  his  servant  to  lake 
tcftsonable  cars  in  providing  sound  machineiy^  reasonable  care  in 
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selecting  cotnpetent  fellow- workmen,  andreaionable  e&rein  arranging 
methods  of  work ;  and  for  an 7  aecident  caused  bj  his  default  hi  anj 
of  these  respects,  and  withont  fault  of  tlie  plaintiff,  he  ia  liable.  But 
tbe  burden  of  strict  proof  of  the  master's  default  is  upon  the  plaintiff, 
which  in  itself  enables  many  masters  to  escape  liability  for  accidents 
undoubtedly  caused  by  their  negligence ;  and  this  not  only  by  ob* 
taining  verdicts  in  actions  brought^  but  in  deterring  injured  servants 
from  suing. 

Again,  without  personal  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master 
there  is  no  liability*  The  law  gives  the  servant  no  wan^anty  from 
the  master  that  the  tackle  shall  be  reasonably  sufficient,  thcugh  the 
Blaster  provides  the  tackle  and  the  servant's  life  depends  upon  it;  no 
warranty  that  the  fellow-workmeu  shall  bo  competent^  no  warranty 
that  the  mode  of  work  prescribed  shall  be  safe  from  unnecessaiy  risk. 
The  tackle  may  bo  rotten,  the  ship  unsea worthy,  the  system  of  work 
unnecessarily  dangerous,  but  the  servant  has  no  remedy  against  the 
master  for  injury  so  caused  unless  the  master  has  himself  been  guilty 
of  a  want  of  reasonable  care,  giiilty  of  negligence.  Hence  a  variety 
of  accidents  whereby  the  servant  suffers  and  without  redress.  I  do 
not  now  sf>eak  of  inevitable  accidents^  which  I  have  already  dealt 
with,  nor  of  accidents  caused  by  fellow- workmen,  which  I  shall  deal 
with  presently,  hut  I  now  confine  myself  to  those  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  persons  who  have  provided  improper  materials  by 
contract  with  the  master.  The  law  holds  that  the  servant  has  no 
remedy  against  the  contractor^  because  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  con- 
tract {WinterhoUom  v.  Wright,  10  M.  8e  W,,  109)  ;  a  position  I 
AOcept,  but  have  no  space  to  examine  critically ;  and  no  remedy 
against  the  master,  because  the  master  has  not  been  personally  guilty 
of  negligence;  in  effect  no  remedy  at  alL  Is  not  this  hard  law? 
And  what  of  the  maxim,  Uti  jus^  ibi  remediam^  no  wrong  without 
ft  remedy  ? 

Now  this  might  be  different.  The  law  might  imply  from  the  con* 
tract  of  service  a  warranty  from  the  master  that  the  tackle  and 
machinery  should  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinaiy  work  to  be  done,  la 
so  doing  the  law  wool d  do  nothing  very  unprecedented^  To  the  con- 
tract of  marine  insurance  the  law  annexes  an  implied  warranty  that 
the  ships  shall  be  seaworthy.  So  the  Common  Law  has  for  centuries 
implied  a  large  obligation  on  the  pari  of  the  innkeeper  to  his  guest^ 
and  on  the  part  of  the  common  carrier  to  his  bailorj  bo  far  as  pro- 
perty is  concerned.  It  makes  them  insurers  against  all  acerdenta 
save  the  **  act  of  God  and  the  Queen *s  enemies;"  and  as  it  appears 
to  me,  for  the  reason  that  the  innkeeper  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
carrier  in  the  other,  have  practically  the  charge  of  affairs;  just  as  ia 
l^e  caee  of  master  and  servant,  the  master  provides  the  tackle^  and 
lias  soperintendence  of  the  work.  It  is  true  that  the  liability  of  the 
common  carrier  is  generally  avoided  by  a  special  contract,  (allowed 
hj  the  law,)  and  that  it  has  not  been  extended  in  its  full  strictness, 
though  it  has  very  nearly,  to  the  conti-act  of  common  carriers  with 
possengerB,  (Hodges  on  Hallways,  p.  619.)     But  why  should  it  not 
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Ite  BO  extended  ?  and  why  should  not  &  rula  of  law,  which  has  dow 
#0  much  for  tho  security  of  property,  be  applied  to  insure  the  &htf 
of  the  lives  of  workmen?  Such  a  rule  would  enforce  personal  em 
on  the  part  of  ma^sters,  and  would  not  encouttige  carelessneai  on  tk 
fart  of  workmen;  nor  would  it  operate  unfairly;  for  the  inafiter,  wk 
has  aa  good  a  he^l  for  calculating  as  any  innkeeper  or  common  la^ 
rier^  could  estimate  such  contingent  Uabiiiticji  in  making  his  wagv^ 
bargains,  aad  other  contracts,  far  better  thau  the  workman  now  ei- 
Cnlates  tbem.  The  master,  moreover,  would  liave  bis  remedy  Offlf 
against  the  defaulting  contractor,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief  B 
waa  said  in  Parliament  the  other  day,  when  this  matter  was  discuiiir^- 
Will  yon  require  of  the  raaster  more  than  reasonable  care?  Cenaiaif 
not,  I  answer.  But  will  you  make  the  master  Hable,  except  far 
waut  of  reasonable  care  ?  Certainly  yes,  I  answer  ;  he  sboiild  H 
liable  for  the  want  of  reasonable  care  on  tlie  part  of  the  contnciii 
whom  he  has  employed.  The  only  difficulty  is  a  purely  ptwM 
one  I  bow  to  ezprosfl  the  limits  of  the  warranty  in  due  tertna.  fvt 
the  tribnnalt  having  refused  to  declare  a  warranty  to  be  intplbd  If 
hiWj  it  must  be  given,  if  at  all,  expressly  by  statute^  The  firat  «fr 
tion  of  Mr*  Ayrton*s  Bill,  though  capable  of  improvenient^  seems  U 
me  to  define  fairly  onough  the  liability  of  masters  in  this  respect 

Rule  HI, —  Whatever  the  negligence  of  the  inasier^  the  w^kma^ 
cannot  reeot^er^  if^^  his  own  negliffence  he  has  eontrihuted  t9  timB 
the  accident, 

A  similar  rule  obtains  universally  in  Common  Law  in  ail  caae#  of 
negligeace.  Its  equity  is  not  altogether  obvious,  but  it  is  WiU 
ratified  by  experience.  Hard  cases  continually  occur  in  which  tbe 
fault  is  on  both  sides,  the  suffering  on  one  side  only;  and  the  firrt 
suggestion  of  equity  is  that  compensation  might  be  allowed  npoii  i 
consideration  of  the  proportion  of  blame  attributable  to  either  pnr^* 
But  practical  diiEculttes  stand  in  the  way  of  such  an  arraugemeiit; 
for  when  A  and  B  are  both  in  faulty  who  can  eay  how  much  hkiitf 
is  due  to  A,  how  much  to  B?  The  oaly  court  in  which  any  appa^ 
tionment  of  damages  prevails,  is  the  Admiralty  Court,  w^here,  ty 
what  is  said  to  be  the  old  maritime  law^  if  both  ships  are  to  bknie 
for  a  collision,  the  damages  are  divided;  but  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  this.  The  Common  Law  rule  has  long  been  settled  thai  & 
plaintiff  contributing,  by  negligence  on  his  part,  to  big  own  iujiur, 
is  without  remedy,  and  rests  upon  the  ground  of  public  policy,— 
that  a  severe  rule  of  this  kind  admonishes  every  man  to  be  carefol  d 
his  own  safety.  The  rule  is,  therefore,  perhaps  beyond  attack;  but  m 
between  master  and  servant,  it  operates  peculiarly  unfortunately,  ibr 
it  induces  the  master  to  be  careless,  and  often  causes  th^  servant  to 
suffer  for  the  joint  default  of  himself  and  his  maBter^  wbea  dw 
master  is  far  the  more  to  blame  of  the  two.  This  will  be  apparent 
when  I  state  that  entering  or  continuing  upon  work  with  know- 
ledge of  danger  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  master,  is  geoenilly 
considered  as  conclusively  showing  contributory  negligence  oa  the 
part  of  the  workman,  so  as  to  bar  his  remedy.    This  waa  the  tmm 
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int  decided  io  I^estlm^  y.  Fowler^     Hotv  it  operates  in  practice 
t  tljo  two  following  cases  sj)€ak. 

B^nen  v.  LeacA.  (26  L.  J,,  Exch.  22L)  **  Tlie  defendant  was  a 
igar  refiner,  in  Liverpool,  and  had  employed  tbe  deceased  as  a 
bourer.  It  was  part  of  the  deceased's*  duty  to  fill  the  sugar  moulds, 
d  hoiak  them  up  to  higher  floors  in  the  w^arehouse  by  means  of 
wibinery.  The  usual  mode  of  attaching  the  moulds  to  the  ma- 
iDO  was  by  placing  them  iti  a  sort  of  net-bag,  which  effectually 
prevented  any  accident.  This  was  the  mode  adopted  by  the  de- 
ndant,  until,  from  motives  of  economy,  he  substituted  a  kifid  of 
ip,  which  laid  bold  of  the  rim  of  the  mould*  The  deceased,  on  the 
casion  in  questiou,  bad  himself  filled  the  mould,  and  fastened  it  to 
e  clip  J  but  when  it  was  raised,  the  clip  by  Borao  jerk  clipped 
Tthe  mould,  which  fell  on  his  head  and  killed  htm.  On  these  facta 
e  wife  of  the  labourer  was  not  entitled  to  recover," 
Smhr  r.  Ward.  (28  L.  J,,  Q.  B.  139.)  "  After  the  passing  of 
8  &  19  Vic*,  c.  lOS,  special  rules  were  framed  aud  approved  of  for 
the  regulation  of  a  coal -mi  do  of  which  the  defendant  was  the  pro- 
prietor and  manager.  By  one  of  these  rules,  for  the  direction  of 
enginemen  and  bauksmeu,  every  morning,  before  any  one  descended' 
the  shafl^  the  cage  by  which  they  were  let  down  ivas  to  be  twice  run 
alowly  up  and  down,  loaded,  in  order  to  test  the  sufficiency  of  the 
rope  and  tackling;  this  rule  had  been  habitually  neglected  for  many 
weeksj  to  the  defendant's  knowledge*  One  nightj  the  rope  by  which 
the  cage  was  suspended,  being  before  in  good  repair j  was  (as  it  was 
afiJ?nvards  discovered)  injured  by  an  accidental  fire  in  the  mine, 
Tht?  uext  morning  A,  who  wiis  a  miner  employed  by  the  defendant 
in  the  colliery,  and  other  miner:^,  who  all  knew  of  the  rule  for  testing 
the  rope,  and  of  Us  heiug  habitually  violated,  presented  themselves 
at  the  pit  to  be  let  down  to  work,  and  there  not  having  been  any 
previous  testing  of  the  rope,  &c.j  according  to  the  rule,  were  told  by 
the  banksman  that  they  had  better  examine  the  rope  before  they 
went  down*  They,  however,  got  immediately  into  the  cage,  and  the 
rope  breaking  as  they  descendedj  they  were  all  killed.  An  action 
having  been  brought  by  A's  representative  against  the  defendant : 
"  eltl  that  the  action  was  not  maintainable,  for  that  the  deceased's  own 
egljgenco  had  materially  contributed  to  the  accident,"  In  this  case 
a  willow  lost  three  Bons. 

No  one  cjin  deny  that  in  these  and  the  like  cases  the  chief  blamo 
is  with  the  master,  while  the  cruel  loss  is  upon  the  workman.  The 
fault  of  the  man  Is  acquiescence  in  his  master's  wrong;  aud  common 
experience  tells  us  that,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  be  is  practi- 
cally obliged  to  acquiesce,  to  choose  between  acquiescing  or  giving 
up  his  employment.  The  judges  have  felt  this,  and  in  a  recent  case 
have  held  that  continuing  to  work  with  a  knowledge  of  the  danger 
does  not  necessarily  amount  in  law  to  want  of  reasonable  care,  but 
is,  with  the  other  facta  tending  to  show  negligence,  to  he  left  to  the 
Jury.  {Holmes  v.  Clark,  10  W,  R,  405,)  The  facta  of  that  case 
^ere  as  follgwB;— When  the  plaintiff  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
62  o 
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4efeQdADt,  who  w&b  owner  of  a  cotton^mill,  certain  mAcbber-  ^ 
was  required  hy  statute  to  be  fenced,   was    fenced,     AlV 
been  some  mouths  iu  the  service,  the  fencing   hy  some  acc^u 
hj  decay  wm  out  of  repair^  aud  the  mxLchiuety  was  uai 
The  plain  tiff  complained  of  it  more  than  once,  and  it  waa 
that  it  ghoiild  be  rcidaced  or  restored.     Before   it  wa*  repl 
whilst  the  plaintiff  in  the  course  of  his  duty  was  oilicg 
chinery,  he  was  caught  by  the  machinorj  and  lost  hia  amL 
these  facts  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  aud  afterwards  the 
Excliequer  Chamberj  held  the  plaiiitifl*  entitled  to  recoreTi 
cision  rendered  substantial  equity^  no  one  can   doubt;  and  it 
think,  securely  upon  the  principle,  that  nothing  can  bar  a 
his  right  against  a  wrongdoer  but  a  want  of  reasonable  care 
own  part  contributiug  to  the  accident,  which  the  jarf  are  to 
judges  of  upon  a  consideration  of  all  the    circumstaooes. 
result  it  ejects   a   considerable  change  iu  the  law.      Cafiei 
would  have  been  stopped  by  the  Judge,  may  now  go  to  thejon.' 
naturally  are  disposed  to  find  for  the  plain  tiff,     Biat  eTenii 
fitrued  by  the  light  of  this  case,  this  rule  necosHarilj  operalfs 
severity  upon  workmen,  aud  enables  masterii   to   be   guilty  4 
greaLefit  carelessness  with  impunity. 

The  section  of  Mr*  Ayrton^jS  Billj  it  must  be  remarked,  doai 
notice  this  rule  of  law:  and  perhaps  the  intention  was  toeiif«roii 
master's  liability,  notwithstanding  the  servant*a  acquiescixig 
danger  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  roaster  or  others 
hy  him.     If  so,  I  think  it   is  going  too  far;    as    there   mi 
instances  iu  which  the  servant  voluutarily,  for  hia  own  con 
and  perhaps  for  additional  reward^  accepts  the  daogeroua 
The  rule  given  by  Mulmes  \\  Clark  appears  to  hit  the  right 
course;  and  might  be  imported  into  the  statute  by  itiserting 
the  provisos  there  mentioned  one  to   this   effect:    *' ProTidrf 
workman  or  servant  has  not,  by  want  of  ix^asooable  core  on  hi^ 
contributed  to  occasiou  the  injury," 

Rt3LE  IV. — The  last  rule,  and  oiie  to  which  I  would  ask  ftptfi 
attention,  is,  that  A  workman  cannot  recover  against  the  maiUxp 
if{jury  occafiomd  htf  the  negligence  of  a  felt€fW'U>^rkman»  "D* 
rule^  which  governs  perhaps  the  most  numerous  class  of  aecvtMi* ' 
befalling  workmen,  dates  from  1850,  from  the  case  of  I^uickinm^ 
The  Yorh^  Ne^vcastle^  and  Berwick  Railway  Cemtpanu  i$^ 
343,)  aud  takes  away  from  the  servant  the  right  which  he  "9^ 
possess  if  a  stranger,  of  suing  the  master  of  the  person  whotc  b^ 
gene©  occasions  the  accident*  It  is  therefore  a  novelty.  It  is  »■• 
however,  firmly  established  as  the  law  both  of  Scotland  and  Ea^d 
hy  a  decision  of  the  House  of  I^rds  overrnling  a  contrarv  o^^m 
of  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and  Lord  Cockbnrn ;  {Barton  Hill  €d 
Company  v,  Rcid^  3MacQueen,  2^  ;)  it  is  also  the  law  in  Amfnc^ 
{Fanceli  v.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail w my  C&rpGrmiim,^ 
Metcalfe,  49.)  The  Judges  say:  the  servant  enters  the  etnpbyi^ 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  riika  incident  to  it,  among  which  aiv  1^ 
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Tisks  arising  from  the  negligence  of  fellow-servants;  he,  therefore, 
1       takes  such  rii?ks  upon  bitnself. 

^m      In  order  to  estimate  the  force  of  this  reason,  it  is  necessarj  to  con- 
^Bpider  the  ordiDary  rute  called  Respondent  Superior^  which  raakoathe 
^HDaster  respousible  for  the  wroDgfui  act  of  his  servant.     Now  it 
^™inu&t  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  master  is  not  personally  guilty  of 
^      uny  negligence,  that  he  has  taken  due  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
Bervant^  and  is  altogether  innocent  of  bhime ;  aod  perhaps  it  is  not 
very  clear  at  first  on  what  ground  a  peraon  uo  innocent  ia  made  to 
answer  for  the  fault  of  an  other  ^,     It  does  not  beeome  clear  nntil  you 
^ive  due  weight  to  the  other  facts  of  the  case;  namely,  that  the 
master  for  his  own  profit  set  the  servant  on  to  work;  that  the  person 
who  snflers  injury  is  wholly  innocent  of  blame,  and  that  his  remedy 
against  the  actuat  wrongdoer  is  practically  no  remedy  at  alL     This 
last  consideration  is  important,  for  as  before  said,  *'  UbijuM  ibireme- 
dmm^''  no  wrong  without  a  remedy*     The  law  finding  tho  remedy 
against  the  actcal  wrongdoer  is  valuelcBs,  casts  about  if  possible  to 
:;      find  a  solvent  person  whom  it  may  not  inequitably  fix  with  th© 
responsibility,  and  finds  him  in  the  person  next  to  the  wrongdoer, 
the  master  who  is  profiting  by  the  work*     It  is,  I  think,  for  the  con- 
Terse  of  this  reason,  that  the  master  has  been  held  not  liable  for  th^ 
act  of  one  who  is  not  strictly  his  servant,  as  an  "  independent  con- 
tractor "  whom  he  has  employed.     There  is  not  the  same  necessity 
to  make  him  liable;  he  chooses  the  contractor  indeed,  he  pays  tho 
Contrnetor,  he  profits  by  the  contractor's  work,  but  then  the  contrac- 
tor is  considered  able   to  answer  for  hts  own  mischief,  and  for  the 
mie^chief  occasioned  by  any  of  his  servants.     The  case  is  simply  not 
I      within  the  policy  of  the  rule,  they  would  say*     In  ^s  conclusion, 
however,  I  do  not  agi-ee.     For  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  contrac- 
I      tor   or  snb-contractor  is  always  a  sufficient  man  ;  oft^n  ho  is  not; 
and  often  it  is  ditficult  to  determine,  before  all  the  evidence  is  given, 
where   tho  negligence  lies*     I  see  no  reason  why  the  original  em- 
ployer should  not  in  all  cases  be  liable,  with  a  remedy  over  agaiuBt 
the  person  itctually  in  fault,  or  the  master  of  such  person.     8uch  a 
!      rule  won  Id  b©  simple,  easy  in  practice,  aud  just.     But  at  any  rate 
!      it  is  agreed  on  tdl  hands,  that  the  master  is  liable  to  a  stranger  for 
the  act  of  his  servant*    Then  why  not  liable  to  one  of  his  own  servants? 
Is  it  that  the  stranger  does  not  share  in  the  performance  of  the  work, 
that  the  sen^ant  docs  ?  that  the  stranger  does  not  share  in  the  re- 
sulting profits  of  the  work,  and  that  the  servant  does  ?     But  by 
hypothosii^,  the  sufiering  servant*s  share  in  the  work  is  innocent; 
and  it  is  assuming  the  whole  question  to  say  that  he  takes  his  wages 
as  a  consideration  for  the  risks  he  has  to   run*     Why  should  tha 
existence  of  a  contract  with    the   master  diminish  the  obligation: 
otherwise  resting  upon  him?     Why  should  the  servant  who  renders 
good  service  to  the  master  be  worse  oif  than  the  stranger  who  reu- 
I     ders  none?    Contracts  generally  impose  liabilities,  not  remove  them, 
I    The  leading  case  of   Coggs  v.  BErtmrd  (1  Smith,  Leading  Cases) 
^■ttiowB  that  even  a  gratuitous  bailee  is  bound  to  take  ordinary  caro 
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of  the  thing  bailed,  by  his  servants  as  well  as  bj  himself;  and  further, 
that  the  passing  of  a  consideration  for  the  bailment  only  adds  to  the 
obligation.  So  in  the  ordinary  contract  of  carriage,  the  Commot 
Law  as  we  have  seen  not  only  binds  the  carrier  to  take  reasonable 
care,  but  makes  him  an  insurer.  Above  all,  in  the  ordinary  case  cf 
the  servant  suing  the  master  for  personal  negligence,  the  contnct 
does  not  stand  in  the  way. 

Then  if  it  is  not  the  mere  existence  of  a  contract,  nor  the  share  ia 
the  work  done;  ought  the  entering  into  the  service  fvith  the  know- 
ledge that  risks  may  arise  from  the  negligence  of  the  fellow-ser- 
vants, to  bar  the  remedy  against  the  master?  Let  ua  examine  thii 
If  entering  upon  the  employment  with  such  knowledge  amounted  to 
a  want  of  reasonable  care,  I  could  understand  why  it  should  bar  tbs 
remedy:  but  it  clearly  does  not;  there  is  nothing  tortious  or  negli- 
gent in  entering  the  employment  wilh  such  knowledge;  such  know- 
ledge is  simply  inevitable.  If,  again,  it  be  said  that  the  knowledge 
of  i\\Q  risk  operates  as  an  implied  waiver  on  the  part  of  the  semnt 
of  all  right  to  recover  for  injury  occasioned  by  risks  so  known,  as  t 
consenting  to  his  own  wrong; — I  answer,  analogy  is  all  the  othff 
way.  The  bailee  knows  the  dangers  his  goods  run  in  transit,  the 
railway  passenger  knows  the  danger  of  his  journey  when  he  tikei 
his  ticket;  yet  their  remedies  under  the  contract  suflfer  not  thereby. 
Even  a  stranger  has  some  knowledge,  at  least  must  be  presumed  to 
have,  of  the  dangers  that  may  befall  him  on  the  highway,  as  fiw 
negligent  driving  and  the  like.  But  most  of  all,  in  the  conunon  CMe 
of  the  servant  suing  the  master  for  personal  negligence^  there  is 
antecedent  knowledge  of  the  risk,  with  full  right  of  action  in  the 
event  of  the  risk  happening.  On  this  ])oint  we  have  the  foUowixig 
Btrange  observations  from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Benchy  when  invind 
to  compare  the  two  cases. 

"  Though  the  chance  of  injury  from  the  negligence  of  fellow-^e^ 
vants  may  be  supposed  to  enter  into  the  calculation  of  a  servant  on 
undertaking  the  service,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  rok 
of  danger  from  the  negligence  of  a  master  when  engaged  with  hifli 
in  their  common  work  enters  in  like  manner  into  his  speculation. 
From  a  master,  he  is  entitled  to  expect  the  care  and  attention  whidi 
the  superior  position,  and  presumable  sense  of  duty,  of  the  lattw 
ought  to  command."     {Ashworth  v.  Stamoix,  30  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  185.) 

The  simple  answer  seems  to  be,  that  a  servant  has  a  right  to 
expect  equally  both  of  master  and  fellow-servant  reasonable  cxn, 
though  care  of  different  degrees ;  and  he  enters  on  the  service  with 
a  knowledge  of  this  right,  but  no  less  with  a  knowledge  that  both 
master  and  fellow-servant  are  mortal  men,  and  either  may  ftil  in 
their  duty. 

If  I  am  right  in  this  reasoning,  the  rule  which  deprives  a  servant 
of  remedy  against  his  master  for  injury  by  a  fellow-servant,  is  not 
founded  in  strict  law  on  the  fact  of  a  contract  subsisting  between  the 
parties,  nor  on  the  fact  of  entering  the  employment  with  knowledge 
of  the  risksy  but  must  rest,  if  at  all,  upon  considerations  of  pnUic 
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{>olic7 ;  on  an  opinion,  that  on  the  whole,  in  such  cases,  it  is  better 
that  the  servant  should  take  the  risk  on  himself.  I  submit  that 
this  opinion  is  erroneous,  for  the  following  reasous,  which  are  simply 
a  recapitulation  of  the  positions  with  which  I  began  this  paper,  the 
Btatement  of  the  general  purposes  of  the  law,  and  the  facts  charac- 
teristic of  the  relation  of  master  and  servant. 

1.  The  -workman  is  a  poor  man,  dependent  for  his  daily  bread  upon 
his  bodily  exertions.  If  there  is  any  person  to  whom  the  law  should 
strive  to  give  a  remedy  for  innocent  suffering,  he  is  that  person. 
And  we  have  seen  that,  in  many  cases,  the  law  in  other  respects 
deals  hardly  by  him. 

2.  A  rule  making  the  master  liable  would  stimulate  him  to  take 
every  care  in  selecting  servants,  and  in  superintending  the  work. 
The  existing  law  exonerates  a  master  simply  because  he  is  rich  and 
delegates  his  office  to  a  subordinate.  Servants  also  would  be  in- 
duced by  a  change  in  the  law  to  take  greater  care  of  their  fellows, 
in  order  to  avoid  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  master.  The 
statutory  rule  requiring  factory  machinery  to  be  fenced,  which  in 
effect  makes  the  master  of^en  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  one 
of  his  servants  towards  others,  has  been  found  to  work  w^ell  in  this 
respect. 

3.  The  rule  suggested  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  it  would 
be  unfair  upon  the  master,  for  the  master,  in  fixing  his  rate  of  wages 
and  his  prices,  may  take  into  account  contingent  losses  arising  from 
accidents  caused  by  workman  to  workman,'  as  he  now  takes  into 
account  all  other  losses. 

4.  The  rule  suggested  would  help  to  bind  master  and  men  into  a 
closer  and  more  friendly  partnership.  The  compulsion  of  law  to 
take  every  measure  for  the  safety  of  workmen  would  not  only  induce 
liabits  of  carefulness,  but  would  co-operate  with  other  influences  to 
promote  habits  of  kindly  consideration  from  the  master,  which  in 
turn  would  bring  better  service  from  the  workman,  and  in  all  ways 
improve  their  mutual  position. 

These  are  leading  reasons  for  the  change  proposed.  But  to  these 
I  would  add  the  following  objections  to  the  existing  law.  The 
existing  law  has  introduced  a  qualification  upon  the  leading  principle 
that  a  person  is  answerable  for  the  tortious  acts  of  his  servants ; 
which  in  itself  is  an  evil,  unless  necessary.  It  has  further  introduced 
subtle  questions,  of  which  the  case  of  Holmes  v.  Clark,  and  other 
cases  (Abraham  v.  Reynolds,  3  II.  &  N.  143;  Barton  Hill  Coal 
Company  v.  Eeid,  3  MacQueen,  266;  Barton  Hill  Coal  Com- 
pany  v.  UPGuire,  ib.  300,)  promise  an  ample  harvest,  as  to  who  are 
and  who  arc  not  fellow-servants  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule. 
And  it  has  already  committed  this  contradiction,  that  although  the 
contractor  and  his  servants  are  not  the  servants  of  the  original  em- 
ployer, {Reedie  v.  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  4  Ex.  244,) 
as  against  a  stranger,  yet  the  servants  of  contractor  and  sub-con- 
tractor are  held  fellow-servants  with  one  another  and  the  servants  of 
the  employer,  {WiggeU  v.  Fox,  11  Ex.  837.)     Not  only  equity, 
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therefore,  and  public  policy,  but  Bimplicily  and  ocniflistoii^  of  Iqi 
doctrine  are  in  favour  of  the  change. 

With  these  remarks  I  coounend  Mr.  A3rrton'8  Bill  to  the  vffoi 
of  the  Association.  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  ito  impoil 
Compared  with  other  matters  affecting  the  working  dasaet  it  iia 
important;  but  it  belongs  to  an  important  class.  Statntoiy  iiii 
ferenco  with  trade  should  not  be  applied  without  mach  consideffilh 
but  modern  experience,  as  of  our  Factory  Acts,  CSolliety  Aeli»~' 
chant  Shipping  Acts,  shows  clearly  that  positive  enactmentiMf  h 
required  to  secure  justice  to  working-men  fh>ni  their  emfdoycn^ 
may  work  most  beneficially  to  all  parties. 
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Sir  FitsjToy  Kelly,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  delivered  his  Address,  as  President 

pf  the   Department,  on   Saturday  June  7th,  in   the  Court  of  Es:- 

"ieqner  at  Guildhall,  where  the  business  of  tho  Department  was 

asftcted*     His   numerous  engagements   did    not   permit   of   his 

ence  during  the  whole  of  the  proceeding§,  and  the  chair  was 

onsequently  occupied  on  different  occasions  by  the  Vice-Prosideutji, 

ad  by   Lord   Brougham,  and  the  Eight  Hon<  J.  Napier.     Two 

'evening  diacussions  were  held  by  the  Department  at  Burlington 

fiouse ;  the  one,  on  the  Marriage  Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 

other  on  the  Patent  Law, 


L      over 
pKJast! 


MIHISTER   OF  JXTSTIGB. 

The  Committee  of  the  Department  had  intended  that  a  paper 
bould  be  read  on  this  subject,  but  the  engagements  of  the  gentleman 

L  whom  they  relied  for  its  preparation  led  to  an  unforeseen  disap- 
_  ointment  After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Beat's  paper,  which  appears 
rmt  page  97,  the  following  observations  were  made  on  the  question. 

The  Right  Hon.  Josxi^a  Nu-iEa  eaid,  that  in  hh  opinioa  th^  Decesedty  for  a 
HiaUter  of  Juailcc  woa  one  of  the  most  important  sabjects  which  could  be  hrougbt 
before  tbe  Sociioa.  Mr.  Best  bad,  in  hh  erudit*  and  clotjucnt  paper,  alluded  to 
tile  practical  character  of  the  Eiiglieh  people,  aiad  thia  wai?  oao  matter  id  eon- 
liexion  with  law  reform  on  which  he  (Mr,  Napier)  wiabed  them  to  be  practical. 
At  the  Dahlia  metfting  the  subject  was  well  discusBed  and  thoroughly  Bifted,  and 
ii  was  somewhat  diaoouragtng  that  now,  when  they  met  again,  they  had  to  go 
over  exactly  the  iame  ground,  it  was  some  years  ago  that  he  came  to  the  con- 
'usioii  Ibat  we  could  never  obtain  real  law  reform  without  a  separate  depart- 
mt  of  public  justice.  There  were  ectme  wbo  objected  lo  the  name  Minktt?r  of 
Btioe ;  but  about  the  aame  he  cared  little,  »o  that  he  got  Che  thing.  What 
ie  wanted  waa  a  tpectal  dcpartmt'at  of  Govemmenl,  whose  bonmJea  duty  it 
would  be  lo  look  after  liw  reform,  and  avail  itself  of  the  wuggeutiona  of  able  and 
practical  men.  Those  were  the  chief  odyocatea  for  it  who  weire  the  best 
acquainted  with  the  defects  of  the  law,  such  as  Lord  Brtiugbam,  and  the  1at« 
Lord  Laagdale,  in  the  Uoase  of  Lords.  Both  those  uoble  and  learned  peer»  Jmd 
S£preed  on  the  importance  and  necej*tiity  of  it,  and  no  one  had  gpokeo  in  stronger 
lenm;  in  favour  of  it  than  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  in  a  speech  which  ho 
delivered  iu  the  Juridical  Society,  He  himself  bad  also  adrocatcd  jt.  At  first 
he  got  a  good  deal  of  discouragement  when  he  brought  the  question  before 
Par]  j  amen  I.  He  wa^  obliged  to  projjoee  a  very  timid  and  mild  resolution  j 
but  the  nejrt  year,  when  he  brought  it  forwawl.,  it  was  seconded  by  Lord  Hufcsell, 
mad  carried  with  a  high  hand,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  in  auBwer  to  an 
ftddrees  to  the  Crown,  received  an  eocouraging  reply.  That  waa  live  years  ago. 
The  next  year  he  left  Parliament ;  and  until  the  Association  met  last  year  in 
Dahlim,  had  not  again  had  an  opport unity  of  ealllng  public  attention  to  the 
A«tler«  Many  who  approved  of  k  etill  asked  bow  U  was  to  lie  carried  out  con- 
iiateatly  witb  the  pre-eminence  of  (be  Lord  Chancellor  and  with  the  aulbority  of 
Fartiatoent,  He  would  presert^e  the  pre-eminence  of  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  by 
placing  under  him,  aa  presUlent,  a  dt^partment  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  a 
Tlee-president,  oa  in  the  departments  of  Trade  and  E<liicaiion  :  and  as  the  duties 
of  the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Duchy  of  Lancaster  were  merely  nominiil,  be  wonld  do 
sway  with  the  office  and  transfer  the  salary  to  the  Tice-president  of  Justice,  who 
diould  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  whole  duty  it  would  be  to 
examine  alt  meaanres  submitted  to  the  House,  ao  lis  to  guard  against  defects  and 
Ineonaietencies  epringiiig  up.  He  ventured  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  finance,  Ibat 
the  expense  to  the  cooatry  of  the  numerous   eommissiona  whieh  bad  been 
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appointed  during  the  last  twenty  years,  to  examine  into  the  best  mode  of 
amending:  the  law,  was  far  greater  than  would  be  the  cost  of  keeping  up  a  aepanli 
department.  At  pn^seni  they  had  English  legislation  and  Irish  le^lation,  baft 
Le  would  have  an  inii)crial  deimrtmcnt  to  harmonize  the  legislation  of  the  empirt 
They  would  thus  rculi/e  the  wish  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  secure  an  expni*gation,i 
clas8ification,  and  a  consolidation  of  the  statutes.     Having  repeated  his  oo» 

Slaint  that  the  Irish  statutes  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  consolidation  entrusted  H 
Ir.  Rcully,  he  proceeded  to  say,  that  if  law  reform  was  to  be  properly  taken  19 
the  ]>ooplc  must  bo  made  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  nothing  was  non 
desirable  than  that  an  intelligent  community,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  tli 
age  and  the  fec'ling  of  the  people,  should  take  such  an  interest.  One  of  the  BMt 
distinguished  men  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  ever  saw — the  late  Sir  Robert  Ped^ 
proiiO!<e<1  that  there  shoubl  be  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  affairs  of  Justice,  and 
that  the  Hodio  Secretary  should,  for  executive  purposes,  take  charge  of  Lnelind; 
and  were  lie  now  ]iresent  he  would  doubtless  bo  an  earnest  advocate  for  Ik 
api)ointmont  of  a  siiecial  department  to  supervise  the  materials  of  legislation. 

br.  ZiMMKaMANN  had  seen  so  many  evils  arise  from  such  an  institution  in  oths 
states,  that  he  congratulated  England  on  not  having  a  Minister  of  Jnstice^-a 
officer  who  interpreted  the  laws,  not  according  to  precedent,  but  according  to  kb 
individual  views. 

Mr.  Napier  reminded  Dr.  Zimmermann  that  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  ttb 
country  would  not  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  administration  of  thi 
law. 

The  President  observed,  that  when  they  saw  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  «■ 
of  great  weight  and  influence  in  the  State  who  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  thepn- 

nl,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  despair  of  seeing  it  carried  into  cAcL 
as,  however,  out  of  the  question  to  ex)>cct  that  they  could,  at  once«  coni|detoi 
revolution.  Everj'  day  they  could  see  the  fatal  consequences  arising  from  ftkt 
want  of  a  pro])er' superintendence  of  the  work  of  legislation.  He  would,  ootrf 
thousands,  mention  two  cases.  It  would  scarcely  be  believed  that  although  At 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1825  hud  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  a  severe  criticism,  d»- 
ract<>rised  by  legal  knowledge  and  legal  acumen,  yet  from  the  want  of  some  pena 
to  consider  it  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  the  body  of  the  law,  it  passed  both  HoaM 
of  Parliament  in  such  form,  that  no  petition  could  be  presented  under  it  in  lelaiiai 
to  any  act  of  bankruptcy  which  might  be  committed  in  the  interval  between  ik 
enactment  an<l  its  coming  into  effect,  and  so  it  had,  after  one  or  two  trials,  to  It 
alt<'red.  Again,  in  <iur  own  time,  in  the  Act  conferring  on  the  Probate  and  Divoftt 
Court  juris<liotion  in  cases  of  declaration  of  legitimacy,  the  clauses  were  H 
wonled  that  it  was,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  left  to  the  discrHiai 
of  the  judge  whether  he  would  or  would  not  summon  a  jury  in  such 
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Mr.  G.  W.  IIastincs  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Power  of  the  Crown 
and  its  K(?prcsentativcs  to  proclaim  Moi'tial  Law,"  of  irhich  the 
following  is  a  coiulensation  : — 

Diirinj^  the  last  twenty  years  several  governors  of  distant  colonies 
have,  ])y  their  own  authority,  proclaimtd  martial  law  on  more  or  less 
grave  neeasioiis.     Is  such  an  act  legal  and  constitutional  ? 

lu  1628,  tlie  Petition  of  Eight  denounced,  among  other  abuses,  tlie 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  proclaim  martial  law  by  the 
authority  of  the  King  in  Council.  Coke,  Banks,  Noy,  and  other 
great  lawyers  at  that  time  laid  down  as  the  undoubted  law  of  the 
land,  that  ever}'  subject  of  the  realm  had  a  right,  which  nothinf 
could  put  away,  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  in  the  ordinary  tribunals  rf 
tlio  country ;  that  any  proclaination  of  martial  law  was,  therefore^ 
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Illegal  as  loDg  as  the  courts  at  WestmiDster  were  open,  the  right 
remaining  in  the  Crown  to  administer  martial  law  in  the  extreme 
case  of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  disturbance  closing  the  courts  of 
law.  Since  the  date  of  the  Petition  of  Right  no  lawyer  has  disputed 
the  soundness  of  these  views,  and  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  bj 
the  Crown  to  exercise  the  usurpation  ;  the  authority  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  having  been  invariably  obtained  when  powers  beyond 
the  ordinary  action  of  the  constitution  were  required  by  the  execu- 
tive. In  Ireland,  indeed,  a  similar  scrupulousness,  at  least  prior 
to  the  Union,  has  not  been  observed;  but  the  law  was  there  vindi- 
cated, and  the  illegal  encroachment  of  the  Crown  rebuked,  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  At  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion  in  1798, 
martial  law  had  been  (illegally)  proclaimed  without  consent  of  Par- 
liament; and  when  Wolf  Tone  was  captured  in  a  French  ship  which 
was  bringing  French  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  he  was 
taken  before  a  drum-head  court  martial  in  Dublin,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  forthwith.  Curran  rushed  into  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Sench,  stated  the  facts,  and  demanded  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  it 
was  instantly  granted,  and  on  the  military  officer  demurring  to  the 
Authority  of  the  court,  the  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Kilwarden,  ordered 
that  he  also  should  be  brought  into  courts  and  if  necessary  com- 
mitted to  prison.  This  was  the  last  instance  within  the  United 
kingdom  of  any  attempt  at  the  usurpation  of  martial  law. 

Now,  as  it  is  certain  that  every  British  subject  carries  every  per- 
Bonal  franchise  he  possesses  into  all  parts  of  the  Queen's  dominions^ 
it  follows  that  he  has  everywhere  the  right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers 
and  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  unless  the  supreme  authority  of  Par- 
liament shall  have  suspended  the  action  of  the  constitution.  If  the 
Crown  has  no  right  to  proclaim  martial  law,  it  follows  as  of  course 
that  its  representatives  have  none  such.  The  case,  indeed,  as  regards 
governors  of  colonies,  is  a  fortiori,  for  a  colonial  governor  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  that  is,  he  is  not 
its  general  representative ;  as  laid  down  in  a  decision  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  is  only  the  agent  of  the  Crown 
for  the  particular  purposes  named  in  his  commission.*  As  the  power 
of  proclaiming  martial  law  is  of  course  never  named  in  his  com- 
mission, such  an  act  by  a  colonial  governor  amounts  to  a  double 
usurpation. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  UauH  considered  the  whole  matter  a  question  of  degree.  Circumstances 
might  occur  when  the  ordinary  forms  of  proceeding  might  be  inefficient,  and  a 
Buapensory  power  become  necessary.  It  was  thus  that,  a  few  years  ago,  Govern- 
ment Rnspended  the  Bank  Charter,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  Colonial  Office 
would  say  to  a  governor  that  in  no  case  should  he  proclaim  martial  law. 

Mr.  WiLLiAJcs  observed,  that  when  Government  suspended  the  Bank  Charter 
Parliament  was  not  sitting,  but  when  it  did  assemble.  Government  applied  for  an 

♦  mu  V.  Bigge :  8  Moore  P.  C.  476.  See  also  on  the  whole  subject,  La» 
Magazine  and  Law  Bemtw^  N.S.»  vol.  zii.,  p.  170. 
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Summafy  of  Proceedings* 


Act  of  mdemniCj  to  excuse  such  nn  e^ttr&ordittarjr  prooeedlng  s  sied  m  fk\ 
principle  a  coloniiil  goveraor  wh<)^  of  hh  own  aaibority^  atiapeiidi^  t^Da 
feon,  should  get  excused  for  bia  illegal  act  in  that  manner^ 

Dr.  Edward  Zimxeritann  mi^,  UaTortuDateLT  I  have  been  Id  fb*  ftM 
see  mor@  about  martial  liiw  ou  the  Continent  than  1  Hked ;   but  U  haaifMi 
to  tUe  e?cteiit  of  being  proclaimed  by  an  ogeot  or  repreaenlatlTo  tm  f  J 
ftlwalute  GoyeTnmcDL    I  am  not  adverting  to  the  quesiion  of  Hf^ !  i 
speak  of  matters  of  fact,  and  i  my  it  Is  ft  pnnclple  of  even  ttbeoltjie  Qmm 
that  no  og^Dt  of  the  Government  can  exertise  martial  Iftw  ^thoui  spteiil  i 
Titj ;  and  I  must  fltronglj  warn  agaiDBt  the  necessity  mentioiied  beliovi,tet 
martial  lanr  but  the  opposite  of  Iftw  1  Martial  law  is  no  law — it  is  tha  nW 
of  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  individual  in  the  place  of  law^ — and  I  imjlfeii 
can  be  a  ueccsi^ity  for  do  law.  Where  does  sucb  a  oeoesiitj  be^a  t  where  dMi 
Wbere  such  apparent  necessity  waa  pretended »  legal  forttus  b^ve  bceo  eN 
oeoeuarj.  I  beg  to  mention  a  walUknown  iaetance.  When  tbo  Duke  cfilit 
lent  to  die  Low  Countries  to  suppress  tbe  insurrection,  be  cariied  tkUal 
warranfs,  dnly  signed,  with  him,  to  enable  bim  to  execute  pretejided  4 
Jjven  the  despotic  Government  of  fiuch  dark  times  did  ooi  fe«j  autboristdli 
the  conimanrling  general  witb  an  Qnlimlted  pjwer^  and  bistorianfl  mtfta 
genernl  indication  the  expedient  of  the  Spanish  GoTemmetit.    In  lit  4 
menlLOQt'<l  in  the  papfir  you  have  beard  even  such  formality  hns  becft^ 
with.    But  if  we  look  to  this  country «  we  find  tbat  the  Crown  of  tbisfato 
not  rest  on  lavva  pasi^d  within  one  or  two  centurice,  but  ataoda  firm  m 
wbieb  approach  a  miUennJnm,  and  tbat  within  tboee  lawn  tbe  arbftrtfl^iil 
mngle  individual  can  never  prevail ;  I  therefore  coll  apoD  yoii  to  €3|liV^ 
gtronge<tt  reeling  in  the  Henpe  of  the  paper  whieh  has  just  been  read  t<>  J|M» 

The  CHAiaMA»  (Sir  F.  QoLnsMiD)  conE^idered  that  Sir.  Haatiogs  bid  utf 
the  ohjocMons  of  Mr.  Urlin,  by  stating  that  when  tbe  courts  at  Wastni 
closed  under  extraordinary  circu instances,  tbeD  the  Qneen  in  Conocil  i^ 
recourse  to  martial  law ;  and  with  renpect  to  the  Euspenaioa  of  tbe  Baa^ 
Acst,  as  bad  been  already  obserred.  Government  obtained  an  Act  of  iiida 
that  breach  of  the  law. 

Mr.  HA^TiNai  replied  that  in  one  of  the  instances  in  wbicb  a  cciilcmMi 
proclaimed  martial  taw,  it  waa  merely  to  Rnppress  a  riot.  Tbe  traopi  M 
aome  people  were  killed.  There  could  be  little  doubt  tbat  tbe  gOTemorn^^' 
been  tried  for  murder.  He  could  not  admit  tbat  tbe  matter  wasai]M 
degree,  it  was  one  of  initiciple.  If  thci^  was  any  ncoesai^  fast  entntstilif * 
goremors  with  that  fiower,  let  an  Act  of  Parliament  be  poned  defininii 
nec^eeity  is;  htit  he  hoped  the  Colonial  Office  would  ibink  fit  to  expbi»li 
gofemors  tbe  illeigallty  of  tbeir  acts,  and  thua  quietly  put  an  octiid  ta  UHifBri 

PABLIAMENTABT  KLECTIOHS- 

Mr.  H&re's  paper  will  be  found  at  page  1 10,  On  its  ameb 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Macfie,  on  "Plurality  of  Vote*  t» 
viduals  in  Parliainentary  Elections,"  of  "wliich  the  foJ  ~ 
con  den  sat  ion  :*— 

FlnruHty  of  votes  is  a  personal  right  and  public  sDifc^mri 
essential  part  of  our  suffrage  system.     A  borough   elector 
freehold  property  that  yields   him  40#.  a  yenj*   is    re^istertA 
for  the  county*     He  may  at  the  same  time,  for  propertied  or 
elft©  where,  be  an   elector    in   other  counties,  and    in    am 
besides*     The  objections  to  en  eh  multi  plication   of  to  tea 
local  feelings  and  interests  may  not,  and  local  influeiiGe  should 
ihared  by  non^rei^itlents — ^that  the  expense  of  elections  by  m 
matter  of  conveying  voters,  greatly  increased — and   tliat  if 
out  on  an  extensive  BcaW^  tk^reby  m^^  wealth  would  be  !» 
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jilb  wbat  migbt  prove  to  be  undue  poorer.     The  ^rst  and  seeond 
^ese  objections  are  partiallj  removed  already,  and  may  He  re- 
moved completely,  by  requiring  residence  as  a  condition  for  enrolling 
»ters^    Tbe  las£  is  an  attribute  which,  whatever  be  itn  force,  would 
longer  deserve  mucb  consideration^  hut,  on  the  contrary,  might  be 
Amed  to  legitiinate  aceountj  in  giving  a  fair  share  in  the  represen- 
tation to  all  clafises  and  in  teres  ta  in  the  community. 

Without  profeBsing  to  be  philosopbically  exact  and  comprehensive, 
we  may  specify  four  orders  of  righte  and  interests  aa  specially  en- 
titled to  representation:  those  of  citkenship,  of  trade,  of  property 
and  of  taX'paying.  In  respect  of  the  first,  every  subject  of  the 
Queen,  having  libertiesi,  rights,  and  home  to  be  guarded,  may  well 
have  a  vote  as  being  a  householder,*  In  respect  of  the  second,  every 
ixisn  who  is  engaged  in  business  as  merchant,  manufacturer,  tradcs- 
inan,  farmer,  miner,  shipowner,  or  in  professional  life,  (and  all  tha 
more  that  he  is  generally  an  employer  of  others,  often  non-electors, 
who,  doubtless,  in  most  instanceH,  share  his  feelings  and  viow8,)may 
l^rly  claim  a  second  vote  for  his  shop,  office,  manutactory,  famij 
mine,  or  ship.  Again,  in  respect  of  the  third,  the  interests  of  pro- 
prietors maybe  recognised  still,  and  judiciously  extended^  by  giving 
to  every  40*,  freeholder  and  copyholder  or  house-owner  an  additional 
Tote,  Lastly,  connecting  taxation  and  representation,  might  it  not 
be  sound  policy,  as  well  as  equity,  to  give  a  fourth  vote  to  every 
person  who>  at  the  annual  period  of  registration,  produces  a  receipt 
for  £2,  or  a  larger  sum  of  taxes  paid  during  the  previous  year? 
Sucli  a  plurality  of  votes  presents  this  among  other  advantages;  that 
small  householders  might  share  the  suflxagG  and  possess  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  enjoy  the  rights  of  freemen^  without  a  too  great 
preponderance  being  given  to  numbers.  The  advocates  for  a  wido 
extension  of  the  suffragu  defend  it  on  the  plea  that  any  over-weight 
in  numbers  would  he  balanced  by  the  influence  that  w^ould  he 
exerted  over  the  new  electors  by  proprietors,  employerSj  aikd  men  of 
position.  Lot  us  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  or  not  such  influence, 
effective  or  not  effective,  be  legitimate-  The  circumstance  that  it  ia 
brought  into  account  is  suggestive.  If  the  desired  equilibrium  ia 
attainable  without  reliance  on  any  expectations  of  the  kind  adverted 
tOj  by  such  a  scheme  of  representation  as  we  have  been  sketching, 
surely  the  means  and  result  would  be  more  safe  and  satisfactory,  and 
more  healthful  for  tho  body  politic,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
in  every  borough  and  every  county. 

Plurality  of  votes  in  tbe  way  now  proposedj  of  course  does  not 
mean  plurality  of  times  and  places  for  giving  votes.  The  elector 
who  shall  have  four  votes  would  give  them  altogether-  In  fact, 
they  would  be  a  quadruplieation  of  the  power  of  his  single  vote. 

*  In  BO  far  as  the  world ng  out  goes  of  the  plans  here  rngge^i^d,  there  is  na 
need  of  fixing  any  minimum  rent ;  and  if  a  mini  mum  were  desired,  there  would 
be  no  practical  dllBcidty  whether  that  were  £4,  £5,  or  £C,  or  Itm.  And  so  with 
the  other  basev  for  qnaltfications,  theee  may  1>e  worked  out  equally,  whether  the 
minimum  rents  or  taxes  he  40«.,  or  £4*  £5,  or  £6. 
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Summary  of  Proceedings* 


Votes  diflferiug  in  iiegree   of  power  we   are   familiar  widi  («i 
nothing  of  the  case  of  joint-stock  companies)  in  parocliifti  jmIIii 
elections.     There  does  not  apfiear  any  reason  why  soiaaQiiifi 
logoua,  but  kept  with  in  narrower  limits,  bUouJcI   not  be  lA 
for  electing  members  of  Parliament,  especially  if  the  fju^ 
be  founded  on,  atid  rige  aceordiug  to,  the  number  of  sepamte  id 
rather  than  the  amount  of  ono  intercBt.* 


The  CnATHKAN  inquired  if  the?  paper  by  Mr*  Hare  recp^tiiied  t^ 
of  tha  BuM'age,  or  if  it  were  applicuble  to  tbo  ballot, 

Mr,    HjutE  replied  that  the  extent  of  the  con^titTaeuey  to  be  pi^i 
not  matter,  as  the  Bcheme  would  Boit  tho  largest  as  well  oe  tb« 
coaeiiLuieisc^.     In  onia    essential    feature   it  waa   opposod   to  tli«  )HkQ(l« 
aa  each  member  wonld   be  tlie  repreBentatiro  of  l^SOO  votort, 
would  havo  to  be  known ^   elee  in  tho  eirent    of    Ma    deftth,  or  hii 
O^cCj   it  oonld  not  be    lcni>wn   who   wer^  the    electors    uarepreBadtil 
Buch    an    emergency,  a  circular   wonld  bo  sent  roond  to    them, 
thorn  of  the  fact,  and  asking  them  to  ehooee  another-     Tke  olrjeel  ««J 
make  men  proud    of  their  repreaeatatiTe.     It  dialVanchiaed  no  im 
wonld  do  as  well  for  mnnicipal  ae  for  parliamentazy  olectiona, 

Mr.  ELLiorr  inqnircd  if  the  scheme  was  calcal^ied  to  elicit  a  an 
and  complete  expression  of  opinion  from  each  locality. 

Mr,  Hajie  replied  that  each  fvas  his  main  object, 

Mr.  EiiHOTT  farther  inqnired  if  it  would  euable  100  out  of  etvif 
of  the  people  to  give  force  to  their  opinions, 

Mr.  Ha  HI  stated  it  wonld,  and  added,  that  the  poll  would  not  tlkt 
than  forty -eight  hours*  time, 

Mr,  BaooKS  considerod   the  proposal   to  bo    an    entire    oonttmfnswi 
the  BritiBb  ConBtitution.     The  right  to  bo  represented  iv'as  *  pgaoiiri 
The  ripht  belonged  to  them  in  gross,  bnt  modificationa  had  been ' 
into  the  Byatcm  of  taking  yotes.     There  could  not  bq  anything  mail 
terons  than  to  give  a  man  a  plnrality  of  votea, 

Mr.  Hare    reminded  him  that  at  present  an  elector  might  havt 
twenty  different  conBtitnencies, 

Mr.  BaooKs  said  that  did  not  j notify  it«  continuance.     Meu  of  tak 
wealth  wooJd  always  have  a  le^timate  inflaence  with  others,  «jid  thtf 
compensate  them  for  tho  loss  of  the  plnrality  of  votes,     Tltere  wai*  a 
ipirit  of  the  people^  a  deaire  to  cling  to  the  original  plan  of  votLn^i  witi  ^r 
tat]  on  of  tho  right  to  freeholders  and  household  ere, 

Mr,  Ma  TO  considered  that  Mr.  Hare  had  propoanded   in   a  great 
masterly  improvement  in  the  present  aystem  of  asoertAuiing  thm 
the  several  conatitnenoiea  of  the  kingdom,    Praotioa  wae  not 
aame  as  theory^  bat  it  was  tho  great  advantage  of  the  present  d^  t^jt 
led  to  practice]  and  the  plan  now  proposed  woald  extend  and  ganocilkB 
representation  of  the  people  and  make  it  more  germane  to  tho  foa^ostf  A 
to  perform.    It  was  the  essential  principle  of  tbe  schema,  that  it  pnt  ps' 
their  trial  as  to  their  fitnces  fur  being  legiBlatorSj  and  by  it  yr^  shoal4  f^' 
only  a  hotter  knowledge  of  men's  sentimentSj  bnt  also  a  bett<!r  kmo»1i' 
Of  the  men  themselves*  The  plan « although  compleic,  was  yet  simple^  and  mm 
Operation  be  perfectly  clear.     No  greater  system  of  geiiorali£a.tion  «^ 

*  Concluflive  argnmonts  for  plural  votes  aad  grailuated  su^^g^  u%  gvi^ 
Mr.  Mill's  work  on  '^'^  lU^pi'esentalivc  Government/*    He  tMsjidetnns,  **  uoSif 


temporary  makeshifl,  that  the  superiority  of  indnence  should  be  oni 
eonsideration  of  property,"  not  diciuyiug  "that  property  is  a  kind  of  U*l."  1 
pfoperty  should  he  oue  quaUHcattoti  among  othera,  moat  intdligeni  *hit^i^^« 
allow. 
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I  poIiMos.     The  J  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  minonties  vf&tq  pot 
I  iflpi'gieufeed ;  that  ptirilego  thb  sclieme  would  confer  on  tham.     If  it  onae 
a&  into  operation,  they  would  not  aeo  the  Honfle  of  CommOTia  crowded  with 
pecolatoi^  and  lawyere,    nor  wonld   they   flee   Buch   men   aa  the   late   Lord 
lean] ay  or  the  Late  Sir  Kobert  Peel  exclnded  from  that  assemhly  through  m 
Jing  of  revengsM  spite.    On  the  contrary,  aU  men  of  arorage  energy  nad 
cial  position  wonld  hare  a  fair  chance  of  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
Mr.  Petee   TxiTLOK,   M.P.,    denied  that  the  preaont  system  of  election  by 
lajorities  exeliided  fittmg  men  from  Parliament,     He  considertid  th©  Bchemo 
"proposed  by  Mr.  Hare  too  refined,  and  too  delicate  for  the  wear  and  i^ar  of 
actnal  use — be  proposed  that  the  electors  Fihonld  select,  from  a  long  list  of  candi- 
dates sent  to  them  by  circular,  the  particular  candidate  whom  i^ach  one  would 
ififljii  to  hare  aa  his  repres^entative,  ao  that  in  fact  the  actnal  voters  whom  each 
!iember  represented  might  be  scattered  all  over  the  United  Kin^om.     He 
M  scarcely  think  a  system  like  that  m  good  as  the  present  syatcm  of  Itxsal 
tinionGif^;  the  more  intimate  the  relations  between  the  reproBentative  and 
be  represented  the  better,  for  that  was  the  great  eafegnard  against  positive 
emocracy, 

*'r*  Rapee  gave  the  scbemo  liis  anqaaMed  opprovah  It  woald  losaen  the 
pifie  of  elcetionsj  an  evil  which  had  become  a  griovoua  one.  Trne,  there 
I  now  no  property  qualifi cation  by  law  to  enable  a  man  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons  j  bat  in  practice  it  waa  jost  the  opposite,  aa  no  penon  bat  a  man  of 
independent  fortune  could  inour  the  outlay  nece^ssary  npon  a  contested  election. 
It  would  also  minimise  corruption,  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  oanvasa,  and 
give  greater  political  vitality  to  the  electoral  body,  inas:mujch  aa  every  elector 
wonld  feel  aaxioaa  to  exercise  his  privilege* 
M.  GiiiriiR  PAOiis  spoke  as  follows  i — 

En  France,  apr^  la  Eovolution  de  1848,  la  Nation  iJtnnfe  rentree  en  posaes- 
Sion  de  la  sonverainet^,  le  Goaveraement  Provisoire  dut  snbstltuer  an  gnifragd 
refltreint  le  suirage  unlversel,  11  ne  pourait,  flans  viol  at  ion  du  droit,  priver 
un  Bcui  eitoyen  do  la  faculty  d'eliro  les  Eepr^^entante,  qui  deraiont  fonder  lea 
nouveHei  inAtitntions  dn  pays.  MaHa  eomment  serai t  ejteroS  le  snJTrago  uni. 
▼erscl?  comment  serai t-il  pratiqur?  ?  telle  othit  la  grave  question  anr  laqnollo 
le  gonTemement  fat  appele  u  d^liberer.  Denx  modes  se  pr^sentaieut :  le  vote 
par  D^part^ment,  et  par  acmtin  de  liste, — ^le  vote  par  circonscription  re^iero, 
0t  par  election  nnJqne.  Le  temps  manqnait  pour  hxer  la  diyiaion  do  la  Franco 
d'apr^a  la  papnlation,  comma  les  carr^  d'nn  dchiqnier,  efe  le  gouvemement 
commit  la  fante  d'adopter  le  scmtin  de  liste  par  D^partement.  Lesoous^quoneeB 
forent  eelles-oi  dans  le  Departement  de  la  Seine  dont  Paris  eat  le  centre ;  lea 
^ectenrs  s'^ev^rent  an  nombre  de  300,000,  et  les  Deputes  k  ^ire  ji  34,  Le^ 
candidate  d^pass^reat  le  chiffto  do  2000.  11  en  resnlta  que  lea  eleotears  furent 
obliges  de  cliercher  les  hommes  do  leur  ehoix  parmi  ees  deux  mille  candidats, 
et  d'en  designer  34  ;  et  que  les  candidats  fhrent  ooatmlnts  de  obenshefr  k  ae  faire 
ooEmattre  dea  300,000  Eleotears.  O'^iait  dans  lea  deux  cas  Timpoeaible.  II  ea 
r^sultat  qae  le  safirage  niUTerael  tomha  an  ponvoir  dea  comites  qm  s^impro^ 
Tiaaieat  sana  rnisdon  rSguli^,  ©t  des  possess^ars  de  jonraaax.  Lea  comit^  et  lea 
poeeesaeure  de  joumaui:  neal^rent  lea  maitres  des  Sections.  Cert<?a  lea  tma  et 
lea  autres  flxerenti  lenr  ehoix  le  mienz  possible.  Maia  en^  le  snfifrage  nniversel 
n'etait  plas  que  lenr  expression,  et  non  paa  roxpressioa  de  la  volonte  libre  et 
eouveraJne  de  tons  les  oi  toy  ens.  Le  sutfrage  nniv^erael  ^tait  done  faasse  h  son 
oHgine.  Le  vote  par  circonaoription  restreinte  de — Un  Biputd^  par  Coll%e— 
en  prenant  pour  base  unique  la  population,  a  cet  avantage  immense,  qn'il 
permet  an  candidal  de  se  faire  connaitre,  apprt^oler,  iatciroger  par  toiua  lea 
^eoteqr«,  et  k  toua  les  ^leeteofs  de  connaitre,  apprecier,  ii^terroger  le  candidate 
Alors  la  lumilre  se  fait.  Lea  sympathies  s'lStablissent.  Le  choii  n*est  ploa 
BOOS  rinflaenee  irr^gnli&re  et  In^feete  de  quelques  tms.  Le  ehoix  appartient 
rw  1 1cm  en  t  k  eh  aque  e  lecte  ar<  Yoil^  nne  application  vraie  da  snfirago  uniy er aol  1 
Quant  anx  combinaisons  de  la  plurality  des  suffrages  et  de  la  reprdsentatioa  del 
minorites  commo  dea  majoriya*  Je  pens©  qn'il  y  a  b^auconp  plus  d*Lng^- 
nuit^  dans  ces  divers  gyst^mesque  de  r^alitd.  En  tonte  ehose  le  plus  sittiple  est 
lemeilleur.     Le  vote  par  oijrconfloription  restreinte  pcimet  aux  minorites  do 
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fniro  accepter  dans  certains  colleges  lenrs  candidsts.     H  y  »  tent  de 
do  situation  et  d'intordta   dans  nn  pays,  c^ue  oeortaiiie  niiAiioe  d'opoii 
pouKSoe  sur  an  point,  triomphc  sur  un  antre  point.   Et  oroyei  moi  Q  j  a  dcji' 
do  motifs  do   division   dans  nne  aasemblee,  sans  ohei^er  i  7  en  i 
d'avantage.    II  n*08t  pas  bon  d'avoir  k  ravance  dea  reprfaentaati  q 
Bt'iMiros  ]mr  lour  ori^iuo,  que  aient  ^t^  £liu  do  difln&rentea  maniirea;  c^i 
le  tn)ublo  ou  il  faut  rharmonio.     Fractionner  one  iMWemM<e  en  D^pji^ 
Minorites  et  en   Deputes  des  Mi^orit^  aerait  ^tablir  de  finiflatM 
Quant  K  conceder  ^  un  simple  citoven  la  faoalt^  d'exprimer  pIiuiMin 
c'estcreer  do  nouveau  des  pri\il^gc8,  etablir  des  hierarohieai  dea  cath^goria 
repousse  ef;:alemeut  lu  s^'vt^mo  commo  fktal  ii  la  paiz  pabUqiiei  et 
cnpftMidrer  Ics  disconles  civiles.    Ccrtes  il  est  beaaooup  d^uxtrea  '*'*"*^ 
1^  examiner.      L*ezperienco  11' est  pas  complete;    et  lea  hommfl 
B*ix*ou)HMit  dVIueider  ees  imiwrtantes  queBtions  rendent  aervioe  lb  lIuiauilL 
ferout  decouvrir  le  meilleiir  mode  qu*un  peuplo  paiaae  adopter  poor  en 
Bouveraineto.    Mais  ce  qui  est  dt^montre,  00  qui  est  inoontea table,  c*eff 
Butrraprc  univcrsel  no  iH^ut  ezister  sans  la  liberte  de  la  proawe  et  aanala  lih 
droit  do  reunion  et  sans  les  autres  libcrtcs  qui  en  aont  lea  oovrolainL 
ces  lilH^rtOfl  indis{>ousable6,  un  pouple  n'a  pat  le  snflfrage  nniTeraeL    A 
que  la  Hot  ion,  cpio  Tapparonce,  quo  le  menaong^.     Oh  ncma,  cito;vni 
(rnuule  nation,  qui  i>ossedez  toutos  cce  liberty  d'ob.  jnilliannnt  la  Inaiih 
pouve£  t^tre  assures  que  lo  sutfrago  univerael  ches  Tooa  aera  la  tMI, 
ou  vous  er^iire/.  devoir  I'adopter.     Mais  poor  le  |>aja  qoi  Tit  dam  Iob  \ 
privt'  doH  ces  foyers  sacres,  lo  suffVago  unircvBel  n'eat  qu'nne  ombn^, 
jour  oil  les  nuap?s  qui  couvrent  son  horison  Be  Beront  diaaip^B. 

Sir  Fkamis  (ioi.i>smii>,  M.P.,  thought  they  were  not  in  &  poritioBto 
nounce|a  fair  judpnent  u{H>n  the  plan  (Vom  merelj  liATing  heaid  tiv 
The  whole  BubJLH*t  was  one  which  required  careAil  conaidaraktion  far  ti» 
and  until  it  had  reeeiviHl  that  consideration,  it  would  not  be  inr^**««^ 
for  tlie  eo^iizance  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  TTklin  was  of  opiiuon  that  the  representation  of  partioolar  in 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  tho^hemc;  an  evil,  however,  iHiiclialmt' 
isted.  There  were  in  the  House,  gentlemen  who  were  the  nnawBiiliiiH 
the  banking  interests,  of  the  raili%*aj  interests,  and  the  ahippinc^  intenrt^4{ 
even  of  the  life  assurance  interests,  and  ho  believed  there  were  eren  Aoe^ 
held  briefs  for  l<.»reign  povereijms. 

Mr.  Pkidk.wx  observed  that  the  great  evil  of  the  preaent  ayaiein  mi^l 
the  members  purchased  their  seats,  and  the  object  of  refonn  ahooldbea^ 
rid  of  such  a  state  of  things. 

The  Chairman  said  he  wished,  before  the  diBCOBsion  oloaed,  to  makvil' 
observations.  One  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  addreHed  the  Sirtii 
8))oke  in  warm  terms  of  ^Ir.  Hart»*s  scheme,  and  if  public  opinion  oooldtkil^ 
means  of  it  obtain  a  better  hearing  in  tho  House  of  Commona,  and  ifp^ 
representatives  were  sur^'  to  be  returned  to  that  aasemblj,  it  oogfat  lo  bli 
once  adopted.  That,  however,  was  begging  the  queations  and  after  thBip^ 
of  M.  (ramier  Pag^s,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  poweHuIa^ 
ments  against  the  consolidation  of  electoral  lists.  He  olemrlj'  allowed  detl* 
two  great  faults  of  the  representative  system  of  France  were,  *l»^t  owiogto^ 
largt.*  number  of  voters,  and  the  largo  number  of  candidatea,  it  waa  isq  ^^ 
that  their  characters  could  bo  appreciated,  or  the  couBtituenolea  make  a 
choice. 

STATUTE   LAW  CONSOLXDATIOIT,*  I 

Mr.  F.  S.  Rcilly*a  paper  is  printed  at  p.  119  ;   it  gave  rise  to  ft 

folio wiDg  discussion: — 
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DISCUSSION. 
Mr*  G.  H.  Palmsr  entered  into  a  d*?taU  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made, 
Uice  the  appomlment  or  Lord  Brou|rbftm'fi  commtgBion  of  18S3,  to  et!^ tire  tha 
UtiflolidfttioD  of  the  Statutefl,  The  attempt  now  be  lag  made  with  that  object 
^i!t  With  the  fringeeof  two  dLstiuct  and  remote  terntodts  of  legUlatioa,  and  last 
fitoQ  a  Bill  was  introduced,  bo  regretted  to  aav  only  by  way  of  experiment,  to 
jwlidate  the  Acts  from  the  20th  of  Henry  III.  to  the  fiOUi  of  Edward  III, 
■bould  nevertheless  like  to  hear  tbat  the  work  traa  being  oontinyed>  io  the 
Dpa  that  something  migttt  be  done  m  the  course  of  tbe  present  eeeaion.  The 
fringe  of  the  nearer  territory  compri»eiJ  the  Acta  paaaed  iinoe  tbe  Union.  It 
j  however  vain  to  bope  for  the  advantage  of  a  compact  system  of  lawu  unta 
paration  of  Bills  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  |iropf»rly  qimlifitnl  ofTicer  or 
'©fflcers,  as  the  conatunt  ameodoient  of  ill-drawn  or  defective  inea^^iiires 
lOOnBtantly  adding  to  the  size  of  the  Statute- Uook  anil  increaning  \i%  complexity, 
4?  io.<itaQced  the  ouinber'  of  Acta  pasAad  within  the  last  few  years  to  modify 
[id  improve  the  Act  which  constituted  the  Coaris  of  Probate  and  Divori^* 
The  Eight  Hon.  J.  Napiee  said  the  eJtpurgatioa  detailed  [n  Mr.  Reilly'i 
kper  was  excellent  aa  far  aa  it  went,  but  he  covild  not  uaderataad  why  it  waa  not 
ended  to  tbe  lri*h  statutes.  There  were  in  all  2,203  of  those  statutes  paBsed 
ore  the  Union,  of  which  only  IM  were  now  effeetive,  bo  that  the  other  2,09T 
"^^cre  a  maas  of  rubbish,  anrl  as  the  eart  was  at  the  door  m  one  country  it 
ooi;ht  to  carry  off  tbe  refuae  fWjm  the  other  country  also.  By  Poyning's  Act  tbe 
statutes  toada  in  the  Farljameni  of  England  were  binding  in  Ireland,  and  if 
these  Acta  were  now  expurgated  for  thiR  counity  alone,  the  anomaly  of  having 
distinct  laws  for  each  portion  of  the  Unlterl  Kingdom  would  be  f^trctigihened. 
Since  the  Union  there  were  a  great  many  Acts  pa^ise^l  legialatiug  for  Irelaod  alone 
by  way  of  experiment  m  ecrpore  vilit  Parliament  saying,  let  m  first  «(*e  how  tl^ 
law  works  in  Ireland  before  we  introduce  it  into  England,  and  all  tbc«e  too  were 
BtiJl  to  be  continued  in  foroe.  It  ought  to  he  the  i>olicy  of  the  Government  liy 
aecuring  the  same  lawa  for  Ireland  m  for  England  to  draw  ctoeer  the  ties  of 
union  and  make  thom  regard  eo^^h  other  as  integral  {>or  Lions  of  tbe  same  reaim; 
bat  he  regretted  to  say  that  the  contrary  policy  waa  the  one  pursued,  and  erery 
day  contributed  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  jurisprudcnoeof  one  countiy  and 
that  of  the  other. 

Hr.  SaKLFOED  ob^rvcil  that  a  commission  had  ^mm  apjjointeil  to  in(|inre  how 
far  it  waa  practical  to  consolidate  into  one  body  the  tstatutea  of  both  counlriea* 
and  their  report  waa  anxiously  looked  for. 

Mr,  Gale  tbougbt  there  was  great  danger  attending  the  prooefli  leat  anything 
»bould  be  etmek  out  which  was  not  fully  providcfl  for  iu  the  Conwlidating  Billi. 
The  expurgation  of  the  Statute-book  ought  to  preot'de  na  con»otidation. 

Dr.  Wadi>tlove  thought  that  instead  of  conaolidaiiag  the  statutes  in  the  order 
of  time  the  work  ought  to  proceed  by  the  cocii?oUdation  of  gronpa  of  Acts  all 
connected  with  tbe  eame  subject,  m  the  Acts  relating  to  merchant  shipping,  and 
tbe  several  Cbnrch  Building  Acts. 

Mr.  W<xn>  in  reply  to  several  gentlemen  who  put  queries  to  bim,  staled  that 
be  and  3klr.  ItelUy'had  now  brought  down  the  revisjou  from  Henry  III.  to 
Henry  \1TI,  They  were  prooee<ling  bi  mxil tan eoualy  with  the  modern  statutes 
and  hopefl  to  soon  see  the  two  undertakings  meet.  The  Bills  Mr.  Reilly  and  be 
had  prepared,  directed  atteutiou  to  a  table  in  which  they  had  careful  iy  noted 
enery  clause  ib^  bad  omitted,  f^ttiag  forth  wbcre  it  was  refjeated  or  where 
repealed,  as  tbe  caac  might  be. 

The  FMiiDiST  thought  that  if  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  drawn 
to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Napier,  be  would  instruct  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
be  had  c^nBded  tbe  work  of  t^nsolidation  to  extend  their  operations  to  the  Irisb 
atattates. 

PHIVATE   BILL   LEGISLATION,* 

The  object  of  Mr.  Wihtwill's  paper  on  this  subject  waa  to  show 
*  See  Mr.  WiutwUrt  fuimer  paper,  TrannUicmtt  I660|  p.  IGl ;  and  DiscuasioEt^ 
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that  tho  present  mode  of  conducting  Private  Bill  Legislttumbii 
treble  disadvantage  of  expense,  inefficiency,  and  obsCraction  toB 
liamoutary  business. 

With   regard  to  the  expenses  incurred    by  the  emplojattl 
counsel  l)efore  committees,  Mr.  Whitwill  stated  that  ereiy  oaf 
eminent  or  otherwise,  who  attends  a  committee  receires  for  oMki 
afler  the  first,  £10  10;.  as  a  refresher,  and  £5  5s,  eonsiiltitMiij 
On  the  first  day  the  lowest  sum  any  counsel  can  take  is  £11 1 
made  up  of  retainer  £o  16«.  6^.,  consultation  fee  £S  15f.6i(,k 
fee  £11  Os,  6^/.,  and  attendance  fee  £11  Ot.  Sd,     Coatomi 
etiquette  of  the  bar  fix  the  minimum  but  do  not  prescribe  a  i 
charge  for  brief  fees,  which  have  been  known  to  reach  1000 1 
Multiply  these  fees  by  the  five,  or  six,  or  even  greater  nm 
counsel  engaged  on  each  Bill,  add  the  fees  of  the  Houses  off 
amounting  to  several  hundred  pounds,  make  a  further  i 
Parliamentary  agents',  engineers',  and  surveyors'  remunentiflii 
witneuflcs'  allowance,  and  you  arrive  at  a  total  sufficient  to  i 
tho  fact  that  companies  have  to  expend  a  large  proportion  di 
capital  in  order  to  obtain  the  power  requisite  to  their  making  a  pi 
use  of  tho  balance.     The  expenses  attendant  on  one  appUobnl 
Parliament  (which  was  but  slightly  opposed  by  some  Is  ~ 
for  an  Act  to  construct  a  Railway  about  twelve  miles 
£7,417  9s.  6d.    Tho  cost  for  obtaining  an  Act  for  a  BaiimjC 
pany  whoso    capital  was    but  £7,607   amounted    to  no  ka^ 
£1,334  3^.  1^/.  or  17i^  per  cent.     In  another   instance  wkn' 
capital   was  £38,782   the  Parliamentary  expenses   reachsd  : 
19^.  Sd.,  or  16^  i>er  cent.    When  large  enterprises  aie  ( 
costs  are  almost  incredible.     Up  to  1857  the  G-reat  Northflhl 
way  Company  had  spent  £334,219  and  the  Great  Western  i 
in  order  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  their  nnd 
Nor  arc  Gas  or  Water  Companies  more  fortunate  :  take  fixr  in 
the  British  United  Gas  Company,  whoso  Parliamentary  < 
obtaining  an  Act  merely  for  the  amalgamation  of  two  existing C 
panics  amounted  to  £2,5o4 ;  tho  Carlisle  Gas  Companj,  wbose  B| 
cost  £1,372,  or  nearly  8  per  cent,  on  the  capital  ;  or  the  DefOf*! 
Gas  Company,  who  expended  £1,61 1  to  procure  their  origiin]  ^4 
and    £699  for   power  to   increase  their  capital.     The  BbcUvl 
Water  Company  had  to  expend  £4,169,  or  more  t^\m.r^  5    _ 
the  Cambridge    Water  Works  Company  £3,855,  or  nearly  12 1 
cent.,  and  the  Filey  Water  Company  £889,  or  nearly  15  per  etfl 
of  their  capital  to  obtain  their  Acts.     The  cost  of  obtuninff  1^1 
liamentary  sanction  to  throw  a  suspension  bridge  across  the  Aiti^l 
Clifton  amounted  to  £l,2o7,  although  the  Bill  was  entirely  anoppo*^! 
Mr.  Whitwill  is  in  favour  of  a  local  preliminary  inqaiiTyasl*| 
this  and  other  points  his  paper  agreed  with  that  of  Mr.FiMl 
which  will  be  found  at  page  125. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  FsEsiDEKT  said  he  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
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ipers  ^hich  liad  beon  just  read  to  the  Department    He  was  aware  that  a  larg^ 

nttay  attended  the  apptication  for  powers  to  construet  any  piiblie  work>  but  It 

ever  enteriHl  Into  his  imagination  that  the  expense  was  anythiug  like  that  to 

rHch  the  Great  Wei^tcrn  Company  were  saul  to  have  been' put.     He  thought 

fttementa  like  that  ahould  l>e   brought  before  the  attention  of  Farlmment, 

clallj  of  those  few  members  who  pftrlieularly  interested  Ihemselvea  in  the 

■  ict  of  private  leglalation,  more  especially  Lord  Eversley,  formerlr  speaker 

I  House  ot  Commons  In  order  that  gomethln^  might  be  done  to  mftigftte  tbe 

But  suEipOi^ing  Parliament  should  appoint  any  othar  body  to  mftlce  tboee 

iinines  now  conducted  by  the  eeleft  committees,  the  question  arose,  to  what 

cnal  Bhoold  the  duty  bo  tra&iferred?  It  wb«  clear  that  Jf  the  inquiry  into  the 

of  the  ewe  were  oomtrntteil  to  local  examiners  there  would  be-  eonistant 

Ji  from  ihdr  dedidona  to  the  Hou^e  itself,  and  thus  the  expense  in$4tead  of 

curtailed  wotild  be  greatly  increaeed^    On  the  Ccintinent,  Government 

eir  fixed  upon  the  course  of  a  railway,  which  other  parties  took  up,  and  thus 

^  were  freed  fttun  that  e-Xpenditure  which  fell  upon  the  promoters  of  similar 

'undertakings  in  this  country,  and  this  accounted  for  the  fact  that  the  Conlinenl&l 

imilway&  wi?re  more  iM*munerative  to  their  shareholders  than  were  the  lines  la  this 

country.     He  thought  the  whole  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

Mr*  Abthtju  Rvla>d  agreed  with  thoae  who  thought  it  poasible  that  there 
oould  be  a  Ideal  inquiry  into  the  facta  eoiineN>ted  with  any  Bcheme  for  which  a 
private  Bill  waa  required;  but  when  compulsory  powers  were  asked  for,  It  would 
itill  l»e  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  Parliament  as  at  present.  The  subject  he 
hoped  would  receive  the  fullest  eonslderatioa  of  a  committee  before  the  next 
meetiDjr  of  the  A^ociation. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  NiPtEE  said  that  the  paper*  certajnlj  showed  a  great 
grievance  to  which  the  promo  tent  of  |oim-stock  enterprise  and  munleipal 
bocUei  were  exposed  in  their  endeavours  to  carry  out  great  ptiblic  worku ;  but,  bad 
Cfl  vaa  their  case  in  England,  hadng  to  bring  up  witnes,*tefl  from  distant  parts  of 
t^  conntry  (o  be  examiueil,  it  was  worse  in  rmird  to  Ireland.  He  would  instance 
the  pxpente  attending  the  Dublin  Water  WorkB  Act  of  last  Ressii>n,  wbich» 
owiDg  to  the  opposition  it  received,  an  oppOBifton  thai  almost  amounted  to  a 
political  contest,  occupied  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Cotomonu  several  weeks, 
and  entailed  a  largo  expense  u],)on  the  ratepayers  of  that  city.  A  local  iiirtulrj 
into  the  facts  of  the  case  might  hnve  obviated  a  lapreat  deal  of  the  evil.  He  be- 
tfeved  the  public  j^enerally  had  more  confidence  in  the  conduct  of  the  Lords' com - 
Mtttees  than  in  those  of  the  Ilouee  of  Commons,  In  the  Lords,  the  committer  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  thorough  man  of  business,  Lord  Redeadale:,  who  took  care 
that  there  should  be  umformity  in  their  proceedings, 

Mr.  GiiE  referred  to  the  Local  Imjuiry  Act  to  show  how  hopeless  it  was  to 
toj  to  supersede  the  ordinary  Parliamentary  inquiry.  Something  might  he 
effected  by  a  joint  coiamittee  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr,  Pulling  observed  that  a  committee  of  the  Hoose  in  1846  recommended  a 
prelirainaiy  inquiry,  to  ascertain  whether  the  public  service  would  be  advanced 
CO"  tnjnred  hy  any  scheme  projiosed. 

Mr,  MjsoaiK  pointed  out  the  difllicuUy  which  those  who  looked  alter  the 
public  interest  lalioiired  under  when  they  attempted  to  oppose  a  scheme.  None 
biit  those  personally  adccted  by  it  had  ^locus ttandi  before  the  committee,  and 
therefore  when  those  who  on  public  grountla  were  opposed  to  it,  wished  to  aptjear, 
they  hojd  to  get  some  such  person  to  allow  them  to  take  his  place*  and  even  then 
they  were  unable  to  give  full  effect  to  their  opposition, 

Mr.  AaTBum  Rtla^d  thought  it  advisable  that  when  a  Bcbetno  which  affected 
the  interesti  of  a  particular  town,  came  on  for  inquiry,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  thai  town  ehould  have  a  Iccua  stUmdi  before  the  committee. 

Mn  HoDOKi?7  thought  they  shontd  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  real  difficulty 
of  the  case.  There  was  no  such  grievance  to  be  complained  of  in  despotic  conn- 
tricfc!  liy  tho*e  who  promoted  great  public  works  \  and  going  to  the  other  extreme 
<if  government,  he  might  mention  that  under  the  democratic  institutions  of  the 
United  StAtes  of  American  they  were  eqoiilly  exempt  from  the  trouble,  annoyaooCj 
«nd  expense  which  attended  their  effurts  in  this  country.  If  the  evil  were 
fcmoved  it  would  produce  a  great  rerolution  in  faroor  of  «nterprieei    Expense 
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"howeref  was  not  the  only  evW  of  tbe  eiifitiiig  sygtem^  which  alloT«d  1^  f 
iLQd  ]Titer«KtB  of  local  prDprletora  to  ioterifere  witli    the  ptibtie  tiiti 
inatancet  i^ben  the  Omad  Juoeiion  Kail  way  was  proposed  tn  ooanad 
and  BiJiniTighum,  mma  lar^e  landc'd  pmprietors  tUrongh  wtNMft  UJIJMIHI 
XM&sfi  iotorf@rc<lf  ^nd^  owing  to  their  opposition,  the  iine  had  W^x 
diverted  fmoi  it8  original  cour^,  to  the  great  expense  of  tb^  pnvmotestJiJI 
injury  of  the  public.  Aj^am,  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  Couoliee  Hue.  tbeM| 
prietorR  interfered  to  prevent  ilfi  tieing  brought  too  n^ar  to  lh<?  town  rf( 
and  now  it  waa  felt  that  the  nearer  a  railway  came  to  a  town  the  benri 
for  the  interests  of  the  place.    The  remedy  conld  not  be  obtained  uittii  tkil 
of  the  subject  were  more  perfectly  niiderHtood. 

Mr.  SmoKUi  (Oiid  that  in  Ciinaua,  where  the  general  ParliamentaiT| 
were  analogouEt  to  tbo^e  in  thief  country,  the  Legislature  i*eferred  the  i' 
gard  to  loi^  facts  and  circumstances  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  tie i 

Mr.  PuLUNo  remarked  that  when  tbe  goYernment  of  tfam  coiintm 
trory  than  at  present  there  was  a  fur  eitnpler  procedure  in  regard  to  all  w^% 
A  writ  was  directed  to  the  coroner,  cnlling  ufion  hint   to  mammon  4  jani 
county  to  inquire  how  far  the  public  mlerest8  would  1>e  In  terlered  wid  \ 
proposed  echemei  and  on  their  report  it  was  either  authorised  or  tEwIltfnlJ 

CONCENTRATION  OF   COtJHTS- 

The  paper  of  Mr,  Thomas  Webster  appears  at  pago  136. 

DISCtrssiON, 
Mr,  JoRH  YotTNd  spoke  as  follows :   I  had  been  asked  to  prepan^  ap 
this  question,  as  it  boa  been  thought  that  I  Bhonld  be  able  to  make  \ 
statements  having  reference  to  the  financial  part  of  the  question.    On  tkp 
principle  of  conceatration  there  can  be  little  if  ani^  difference  of  optiiiaiL 
the  e^ridence  on  that  poiut  was  all  oneway.     Xo  one  who  oppeandl 
Hoyal  Commist^ion  ventured  to  doubt  thtit  all  the  great  purpodes  < 
the  adminiPt  ration  of  justice  would  be  promoted  by  it.     The  eonmL__, 
unanimous  in  recommending  \U  and  they  wei%  also  uncmimoita  an  t|i#i 
site,  in  recommending  that  which  is  known  oa  the  Carey  Sti^et  site.    1 1 
permitted  to  allude  to  my  own  experience  of  the  Inconvenlenee  irhlcb  Uit< 
state  of  the  courts  ai3d  legal  ofbces  occasions.      I  think  the  ineoor 
more  thoroughly  felt  \ij  the  eolidtor  than  by  any  one  else.     It  Is  ootk 
felt  by  the  jwigei?,  much  moi-e  so  by  the  bar,  but  that  felt  bv  the  i 
scarcely  Ikj  described :  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  %vlmt  i 
nienee  to  th  em  is  oeceiiiiar ily  a  lo«»  of  ti  me  and  mon  ey  to  t  he  u     "  for  il 

three  hours  to  do  what  can  be  dons  in  one  hour^  on  whom  li  .^% 

time,  in  matters  of  hnsinesa,  is  a  question  of  money.    I   ehail 
Section  a  few  words  on  the  questioo  of  finano!.    That  cju^tiou  ottgh_ 
sent  any  difficulties  so  ^rioiLs  as  those  which  bare  arisen  out  of  iiT^^ 
misstoners  say  in  their  Report*  '■*  We  arc  of  opinion  that  this  tempciruTl^ 
ehould  be  made  good  by  the  public  by  means  of  an  nnnun]  pa jment  &iitti 
Bolidated  Fund.  It  npjwors  to  us  that  the  providing  suilnJile  coiirls 
for  the  due  and  convenient  iMlniinistralion  of  Justice  is  an   object  ' 
national  importance,   and  involving   tbe  weightiest  natiijnal    oil" 

H  IB,  in  fact,  one  of  the  primary  and  paramount  duties  of  ^h^^ 

falEJlmeot  involved  even  a  large  and  permanent  addition  to  tlie  pabUe  1 
we  hutobly  conceive  that  the  State  could  not  with    proprie^  iMftI 
the  obligation.     But  we  are  happy  to  say  that  tbe   charge  we  n^M 
to  be  imposed  would  not  only  be   extremely  moderate   in  atnonnL  ^^\ 
also  be  temporary  in  do  rati  on.**      Wit  hoot  going  the  length  of  statine  <W*1 
the  macbincfy  of  government  in  the  adminiBtration  of  juslice  disphiniMf ''^" 
verdict  of  twelve  men,  it  is  yet  to  little  purpose  to  speak  of  ita  fanltam*' 
unleBs  justice  m  cheaply  administered  between  mam  and  man.     Let  ih  -*•  • 
cannot  be  done  without  pressing  harebly  upon  the  taxpayers.     TTie  1' 
mlssioncrs  have  pointed  to  two  funda,  which  are  both  adeqnjtte  and  u  ^ 
the  purpose.    Firit  there  ia  the  Suitors'  Fee  Food.    The  naturs  of  Uu 
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When  litijpitioii  comraencea  iti  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  court  is  made 
lie  Btakfihokler  f>f  the  iLmount  in  dUpnte,  which  ia  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England 
»  the  credit  of  the  Acconntant- Genera  I.  On  the  applicatbn  of  either  party  to 
be  luU,  that  amonat:  it  invmUiii  pe^^d^nu  lUe,  and  the  diTidenda  allowed  to  accn- 
HsiXe.  At  tbe  present  moment,  under  the  beo^l  of  the  Bailors*  Fnnd,  no  less 
m  50  millions  hinnd  In  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  credit  of 
be  AccounUat-GerLenii.  Wiih  that  fund  the  proposition  doea  not  interfere, 
i  would  be  a  violation  of  tbe  righta  of  property  to  apply  jt,  or  any  portion  of  it, 
i  Ui€  erection  of  the  new  courts.  There  is,  however,  a  lai^ge  amount  which  baa 
Ol  b^Q  mvcsteit,  and  it  remama  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  ca^h.  It  amounts  to 
out  three  millions  of  money.  It  is  in  every  respect  to  J>e  treated  aa  ca«ih  in 
\  but  the  Aecountant-General  has,  under  an  Act  of  Farlianient,  been  autho* 
I  to  lay  out  that  money  in  investments  of  rarious  kinfls  productive  of  interett* 
at  £^QiKOdQ  remainfl  In  caah  to  meet  any  immediate  c  I  aims,  but  the  othef 
2,500*000  has  been  invested  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
rhich  1  have  alluded,  aud  by  an  order  of  the  court  the  dividends  have  been 
[Tied  to  a  distinct  account,  and  these  dividends  have  aceumutaled  to  £1,291,000, 
whieb  tlie  Buitors  bftve  no  claim.  The  Hystem  may  be  a  wrong  one,  and  ii 
ftjght  lie  l>etter  that  ibe  auitnrs  should  have  had  it  invested ;  but  be  that  as  It 
Lftj,  the  Legislature  bos  already  dealt  with  that  money.  It  baa  directed  some 
fit  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of  new  courti^,  and  some  of  the  existing  oourta 
Ave  been  built  out  of  it.  This  is  one  lUnstratiQQ  of  the  command  of  the  Legta- 
Mure  over  Ihe  whole  fund.  Again,  some  time  ago  there  was  a  claim  set  up  to 
■  £he  eslaie  on  which  the  court  and  oBlcee  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  arc  situated, 
but  Pat'LJament  out  of  this  fund  bought  up  the  rights  of  the  proprietoj^. 
The$e  precedents  show  that  I'ariiamcnt  has  tbe  entire  gorernmont  of  tlie  fund, 
and  that  tbe  body  of  suitors  have  no  interest  in  it  whatever.  The  only  possibilily 
of  any  demand  being  made  upon  it  by  them  Is  in  the  event  of  what  has  been  called 
on  ugly  rush  being  made  upon  tbe  money  abut  op  in  court,  which,  if  it  cxhaii!?ted 
tbe  Mm,Om  ready  cash,  might  nec^sitnte  the  selling  out  at  a  hm  the  £2,500,000 
invested  in  Consols,  and  this  accumulated  fund  might  be  r*iquired  to  make  good 
the  deficiency :  but  that  is  a  contingency  never  likely  to  occur,  as  the  average  of 
ibe  jiiveitmetit«  is  87,  and  during  the  laat  century  the  fumls  have  not  been  lower 
ibaa  thai.  That  is  ibe  first  of  the  two  funds  to  wbicU  the  commiMioner* 
point,  and  although  called  the  Suitors'  Fee  Fund,  it  is  not  so  in  the  proper 
BigniGcalion  of  tbe  term.  The  other  fund  is  a  smaller  one.  It  amounts  to 
-£203,000,  Under  o ne  of  Ibc  m any  i m pro v emen  ta  in  the  admi nis tratio n  of  j n st i ce  for 
Wbidi  we  are  indebted  to  the  noble  Pr^ident  of  the  Association,  there  was  a  great 
«Jiange  made  in  the  ofHcera  of  the  Court  of  Cbancery,  and  eouBequently  there  was 
a  great  reduetjon  of  fe<».  By  the  provisions  of  Lord  Brongham'ii  Act^  it  was  pro- 
¥id«d  that  out  of  the  existing  fees  certain  charges  should  be  paid,  and  that  the 
nnrplns  should  be  earned  to  the  Suitor^'  Fee  Fund.  That  has  been  done.  It  would, 
jfrifitd/ueie^  appear  but  justice,  that,  after  dednoiing  the  coat  of  the  tribunal,  the 
exec&a  of  fees  should  go  Imck  to  the  suitors;  but  it  h  impossible  to  find  out  who 
they  were  who  were  overcbarged,  or  to  apportion  to  them  the  proper  amount  of 
that  overcharge^  Tbe  fund  continues  to  mcreaac,  and  is  properly  applicable  to 
euch  a  purpose  as  the  one  I  propose.  Indeed,  yon  could  not  more  properly  return 
the  exeesa  to  Ibose  from  whom  it  has  been  taken,  than  to  apply  it  lo  tbe  constrno* 
tion  cf  new  courts  for  their  acoauimodation.  These  two  funds  taken  together 
amount,  in  round  numbers,  to  i£lr&00.,000«  created  by  tbe  State  for  ibe  convenl- 
eiice  of  the  Slate,  and  as  no  person  hm  a  eiaim  uixm  it,  or  the  posaibiUty  of  a 
claim,  no  fund  cau  be  more  appropriately  taken  for  tbe  purpose  proposetl.  Some 
fallacies  have  been  put  forth  with  respect  to  it.  It  has  been  said  that  there  maj 
be  dormant  claims  upon  it  in  respect  to  the  money  of  deo^sed  auitotBt  for  wbicft 
claimants  may  be  found.  That,  however,  is  the  gre^deftt  posdtde  ndstake^  for 
there  is  not  the  allghtcit  foundation  for  the  notion.  If  every  claimant,  living  and 
dead,  were  to  come  forward  to-morrow,  the  £3,000,000  would  auh^wer  every  |jos- 
aible  elairo  to  the  last  farthing,  miless  the  funds  were  knocked  down  below  87- 
It  most  be  clear  ttom  what  I  have  stated,  that  Parliament  has  a  moral  right  to 
deal  with  the  moneys  I  have  Hpccified,  and  cannot  more  appropriately  do  so  than 
by  applying  tbem  to  purposes  counected  witb  tbe  admimstratioa  of  juitice,  and 
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to  wb&t  are  tbey  more  applieable  tbati  the  oonoentfmtion  irti! 

intertsl  upon  the  two  sums  taken  togetUer  amoants  to   t.  ;« 

uaed  to  l>e  added  to  the  capital  %  but  some  ten  or  twelve  yt^r-^  a^y  tt  V« 
to  an  income  account,  aod  applied  to  the  payment  of  compenivlioa 
to  the  flix  clerks,  ibe  Bworn  clerks,  and   Ibo   other   ofSceis  of  Ibt  d 
were  by  the  Act  of  PjirUament  dqirived  of  tbeir  ap point znealL    fbilllt! 
oompetisation  waa  granted  on  a  very  lil>cral  scale,   and  cbttr|?i*d  injoa  tk* 
of  the  fuDds  to  which  I  have  referred.    If  you  take  away  t !  !5f ' 

pOHe  I  have  menttooed,  the  State  will  have  to  niiilce  gcMKi  l^Ii 

geatlemen;  but  M  the  la  tercet  iacome  of  tbe  fundi;  Is  more  ibnn  ^iiirinrsli! 
all  the  cbargea  upon  it,  there  is  a  stirfjlus  of  d;5,000  j>er  nnnam,  er  la 
§gnrea  -£6,581  6*,  bd.^  which  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  j£4 5,000.    la « 
place,  various  routs  which  are  now  paid  for  ibe  use  of  Cdurta  ujid  oflka  vi 
when  the  new  courts  are  built,     Thcfu?,  at  a  low  estimiite,   amousl  to 
mot«,  ao  that  deiducting  £10,000  from  the  £45,000,   we    r^Qce  ii  to      . 
tb«  Mledt  e^^tent  of  the  annual  charge  which  caa   fall   npoa  ih&  StiH.! 
even  that   ia  not  likely   to  lait  long,  for   the  coitipens&tioiia  mrt 
aauuities  which   are  falling  In  very  rapidly,   and  when  tlie  bolds^  4 
die,  they  are  discbarged  once  and  for  ever*     Oo  an  average,  tliiUt 
ai!flume  that  the  charge  entailed  on  the  public  purse  will  not  eicoeed  & 
annum  for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  yeara.    In  the  annaml  aupply » 
£17,0(X)  is  taken  for  the  Court  a  of  Common  Law  and  Divorce,  whi^  is 
Id  the  fLrpeui^e  of  cobbling  up  the  old  and  inconvexiient  <x»urtdi.     I  ^ 
anotber  branch  of  the  quettion,  and  propose  to  deal  with  the  adeqni^ 
fund;  and  the  first  question  whicli  arieet  is  the  cost   of  givi        '"  " 
£4ibeme«    The  Ogurcs  may  be  stated  shortly  thus  :   The  site,  En^ti 
tJg&tion  of  title,  will,  on  the  most  reliable  estimate,  cost  Jl^675,()00i 
have  been  taken  Uoufte  by  hou^e,  and  the  estimate   has  been  cou^ 
Board  of  Works.     Now  come*  tbe  question  more  problematie,  nameK, 
of  the  building.    That  has  beeu  estimated  at  the  i;ame  amount,  £t7U 
that  taking  the  coHt  of  Bile  and  the  cost  of  construction  together,  the  eoit 
new  courts  will  not  eaceeed  £1,1150,000;  and  therefore  we  have  Sq  tlMtin 
more  than  enough.     It  is,  however,  ftaid,  that  you  cannot  rely  qq  u 
for  building,  and  the  expendilure  upon  the  Houses  of  Pari i amen E  i«  w. 
«B  a  case  in  point ;  and  we  arc  cautioned  against  rufibing  into  bricks  aad^- 
leat  it  may  cost  us  a  million,  or  p«rbap^  two  miUJons.     That,  howetrr  »  i^ 
mode  of  argument.    I  will  i^sume  that  the  estlmaleB  are  t<K>  low,  mA  ^ 
much  larger  f^urn  would  be  required.     It  is  said  we   nhould  provide  irt 
expenditure  of  another  million^  and  that  is  followed  up  by  the  assertlfia  M^ 
flnances  of  the  cation  are  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  outlay.     I  wiD 
all  that.    Now*  as  the  objfxit  of  tbe  scheme  is  to  uccnmrnodate  three  sets  o^m^ 
and  provide  pn>i)er  chambers  and  offices  for  the  judges  and  other  oQlcsen,6flA 
of  suitors  niay^  I  think,  be  fairly  asked   to  contribute  to  ihe  ^metm4^ 
inrreased  aecoTumodation  afforded  tbem.     Now  &9,000»  tmj  in  rouod  __ 
100,000  writs  are  annually  iKflued  out  of  the  Common  I^aw  and  DivorerCM 
and«uppofie  a  small  stamp  duty,  say  three  shillings  and  fourpenoe^wuii^ttdi 
each  of  these,  it  would  raise  £16,000  a  year.    Now  I  aak  anj  man  eoiMtf 
with  business,  if  that  is  an  Impost  which  would  be  felt  by  any  one.  It  wtmUhi^ 
intiniteHLmally  small  that  no  one  could  feel  it.      It  would,  in   ^|,  be  ««^l 
cah*hire  alone.    I  wilt,  as  I  have  1>efore stated,  assume  tbat  the  actual  «{Qi^ 
the  estimated  cost  by  a  million,  tbe  annual  interest  upon  which  in  j£3iS,{S^ 
heavy  insurance  premium  for  the  preservation  of  those  records  whithst*^ 
stored  in  buildings  not  i^afo  ftom  Bre,  but  for  the  costodj  of  which  licfQ  ffl^ 
provided  a  11  re- proof  room  in  the  proposed  new  building,     ^W&  hafe. 
already  provided  £1G,0(JO  of  that  sum,  and  now  let  ua  see  how 
the  balance.    There  are  33,000  grants  of  probate  made  erery  ji 
eluding  Ibose  under  £100,  we  lmp«jse  a  10a.  duty  on  each  probat^ 
the  remaining  £17tOiX)  wit  bout  anybody  knowing  it^     WonlH  %\%i 
by  anybody  ?    And  even  so,  is  it  to  be  compared  with  the  advi 

would  derive  from  having  proper  courts  for  the  traniyiction  of  hla 

thus  get  rid  of  the  only  objection  which  made  any  impresstoa  upon 
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It  was  Baifl  j'ou  must  not  throw  any  additional  burden  apon  the  tax-pa jer ;  but  ia 

Hot  that  objecttoQ  met  by  Bhovving'that,  without  gottig  to  the  tax-|mjer,  there  m  a 

ttost  appropriate  method  of  meeting  the  difflcnlty  ? 

Lord  BaovcnAH. — A  pereon  having  a  suit  is,  1  presume,  a  person  benefited, 

tid,  th^ret'ore,  there  is  nothing  more  fit  than  that  he  ahouUi  pay  for  U.    ThiU  ti 

rhat  you  say,    Now  I  eolirely  difl\.*r  from  jou.    No  nuitor,  l>e  he  plalntW  or 

'  ffendant,  cornea  into  court  otbcrwige  thnn  as  a  sufferer^  nnd  I  consider  the  State 

Dlutdy  bounds  at  its  own  ex|>eaae,  to  see  justice  fairly  ndminlat^;^ed  between 

m. 

Mr.  YouNo.^That  may  he^  my  lord^  but  surely  there  ean  be  no  objection  to 
charging  the  parlies  ia  adminiatration  cuflca  for  ibc  work  and  laljour  done  by  ibo 
(Kkurt.  It  has  ijecome  the  practice  to  administer  trusts  of  all  kinds  through  the 
inachtDcry  of  the  courti  and  thus  the  trustees  are  saved  the  trouble,  and  all 
parties  arc  benefited,  - 

The  PaEfiiDEKT  uald  that  as  he  undersUxid  the  statement  juBt  made  by  Mr, 

IYoang,  the  interest  of  the  two  funda  to  which  he  referred  waa  charged  with  the 
compeDsalion  of  the  sis  clerks  and  other  discharged  officers.  He  wished  to  know 
It  those  charges  amounted  to  £45} 000. 
r  Mr.  YoKTNO  replied  that  the  chiirge  was  fixed  on  the  interest  of  three  distinct 
hmde.  Fir«t,  there  was  the  three-million  fund*  which  he  would  call  Fund  A«  the 
pitereat  on  which  was  £CB,000  a  year.  The  second,  or  Fund  B,  consisting  of  the 
iKcnmulated  interest  on  the  first/a mounted  to  jei,291,tKX),  and  the  interest  upon 
toiat  WW  £36,000  a  year.  The  third  fund,  or  Fund  C,  anting  out  of  the  fees 
iaved  by  Lord  Brougbam'B  Act,  waa  £200.000,  and  the  interest  upon  it  was 
h£*j<)00  per  annum,  in  all  £108,000*  which,  credited  to  the  income  acconnt,  raised 
it  to  £15SJ7T.  The  actual  charge  of  the  courts,  including  compenaatiou,  wat 
JE153,237»  BO  that  there  was  an  annual  excess  of  £0,539. 

The  PBEsinEKT* — You  would  then  hare  to  transfer  theeo  chargei  to  flOtne  other 
Jiind, 
Mr*  Young.— We  admit  tbat  we  would  transfer  them  to  the  Coniolidated  Fund. 
The  PREfliDENT.^Is  there  any  posaibiiity  of  calculating  at  what  time  these 
compensations  may  be  expected  to  cease  ? 

KMr.  Yotrso.— It  has*  been  calculated  that  they  \rill  e:spire  in  about  fin  ecu  years, 
will  read  the  report  of  the  commissioners  bearing  on  that  point: — "  It 
true  that  out  of  the  whole  expenditure  above  mentioned,  no  less  a  sum 
an  £74,396  6*.  3 J.  eonaista  of  annual  payments  for  compensation  to  the  holders 
abolished  oOices ;  and  it  ia  estimated  that  these  payraenta  are  diminishing  at 
e  rate  of  more  than  ■£20^X)  per  nnnum  by  the  falling  in  of  cxiating  lives  ;  ko 
at  in  a  very  few  years  the  deliclt  will  be  thereby  made  good,  and  the  infant 
Fund  C  will  right  itself.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  Nilartes  and  pensions^  which, 
as  th«ry  drop,  will,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  be  replaced  by  others,  and  the 
total  amount  of  which  may  even  be  increased  as  the  increasing  tmsinega  of  the 
court  may,  from  time  to  time,  render  nccessarj  an  augmentation  of  its  peraonal 
ttafiT;  but  we  are  s]>caking  exclusively  of  tGrmtnable  annual  charges,  which,  in 
the  ooane  of  a  few  years,  will  entirely  cease.  In  the  meantime^  however,  and 
iiutil  the  firuits  of  this  process  of  reaction  have  been  fully  realised,  means  must  be 
provided  to  meet  the  charges  to  which  the  fund  ia  now  subjeoti  and  to  prevent  the 
machinery  of  justice  from  being  brought  to  a  stand." 

The  Fr£sid£»t  said  the  Robject  Involved  a  number  of  separate  considerationi, 
each  of  which  was  accompanied  by  ita  own  ditHcnlliee.  With  reai>ect  to  the 
question  of  pite,  there  could,  however,  be  no  dilferenee  of  opinion,  as  they  were 
all  agrrod  lliat  the  Carey  Street  one  was  the  best  that  could  W  selected.  It  wai 
mQnl  central,  and  in  the  neigh  hour  boot!  of  all  the  classes  who  practised  in  the 
courtB.  It  wa«  at  present  covered  with  houses  which  were  a  acandal  to  the  nclgh- 
liourhood.  To  substitute  for  that  nuisance  a  building  of  a  commanding  cbaj-acter 
and  erected  in  good  taste  would  be  a  most  beneficial  change.  That  might  be  taken 
Tor  granted,  the  next  and  moat  import  ant  branch  of  the  subject  was  that  which 
had  tteen  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Young>  It  would  be  rash  to  commence  the  building 
without  providing,  in  a  reserve  fund,  for  an  excess  of  £500,0(M>,  above  estimate. 
It  was  said  the  cost  would  W  fully  £2,000,000  and  the  question  they  had  to 
Kmsidor  was,  how  that  £2,000,000  was  to  be  obiaiDcd  within  the  number  of 
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jeors  wbleb  it  wonlil  take  to  complete  tlie  building^.  He  coUMji. 
Lori]  Brougham  that  it  ougbt  to  bo  tbe  end  and  Mm  of  all  IqgkUliM  I 
tbe  funds  which  eould  only  be  raised  hj  expenses  falling  oa  Hue  ioi 
was  any  dutjr  of  OoTeniment  more  clear  than  ajiotber  it  wna  to  maki!  j 
cheapf  bnt  gratDitonn,  without  at  Lbc  same  time  aflbrditi^  sdj  eaei 
IJtlgtUxon,  and  therefore  erery  eflbrt  ought  to  be  tQnde  by  an  enlifkteettli 
tore  to  put  an  end  to  all  fees  which  pressed  upon  the  suitor.  But  bet  It  i 
mtfwwary  to  add  lo  Ibose  already  paid^  when  there  waa  real  I  j  a  ftuid  is  4 
Vhtch  Mr.  Young  had  proijcrlj  tlesigimted  Ptie  for  public  parpoiA  < 
with  the  adminie^tralioa  of  the  taw.  He  bad  also  el  earl  j  desKPivtr  ' 
wfti  onlj  an  impossible  conliDg^ncy  which  could  deprive  suitors  of  a| 
fund  which  waa  properlj  theirs.  The  qnefitjon  would  then  be,  hcwr  l»i 
for  the  annual  expeDditure  now  charged  on  the  income  of  the  Tuad.  Paf  I 
he  would  aay  that  be  did  not  verj  ol early  pee  his  way  to  the  imn 
that  fund  to  auob  ao  extent  as  the  application  of  it  to  the  obje<:t  pn 
Inquire;  for  the  Houie  of  Commona  was  not  likely,  when  there  wia  aj 
liar  retrenchment,  to  throw  the  burden  of  those  charged  upon  tlie  j 
It  was  therefore  clear  that  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for 
laifht^  howBTcr,  from  time  to  time,  call  on  the  State  to  ^rant  m  1 
credit  of  th(js«  fundg*,  which  sooner  or  later  would  bare  to  be  paid  qS.  Iltfi 
the  system  which  ought  to  bepursned^  and  he  would  Tecommend  biiMaAll 
nibtuit  f^ome  prr^pos^itroTi  of  that  kiud  with  a  detailed  scheme  to  the  G<rv«Ei^| 
which  could  ix!  luJd  berore  Pari iaoient*  and  submiltcd  to  a  most  wev^b^M 
They  should  point  out  m  figures  how  the  produce  of  the  ftindfl  «a%^,l 
toycar^  be  liberated  from  the  charges  upon  it^and  how,  J^oin  sttehloawi 
tuggested^  funds  could  be  raii^ed,  Hiifficient  for  Ihc  purpose  which  tbeybadB* 
If  such  a  proposal  were  made  to  Parliament,  he  doubted  Dot  it  would  i 
sn  uDUBunt  amount  of  support.  One  inestimable  advantage  of  it  woul^U' 
it  would  obviate  a  wuBte  of  tunc.  There  were  one  or  two  subetdiarj  consteii 
loTolTed  in  the  question.  For  instance,  they  eould  not  persuade  the  JIvtfi 
£#ordA  to  conduct  its  judicial  proceeding  in  the  proposod  building,  l^avl 
be  the  saiDe  difficulty  in  regfard  to  the  committees  of  the  House  ef  I 
With  those  two  exceptions,  all  the  superior  courts*  the  Judicial  Couu&itlM tf  f 
Privy  Council,  for  instance,  might  be  coUectcd  in  it.  He  had  beard  mi 
ttatc^l  wUh  re^KcttQ  the  City  of  London  jurors,  but  the  Act  of  Partiamsti 
AB  in  the  case  cff  tfae  Old  Bailey^  legalize  the  alteration  of  the  loealitj. 

Lord  BaouaHAH  oondidcri.<d  that  tbo  dlfFlculty  with  respect  lo  the  Locktal 
might  be  eaaily  gcit  over,  but  I  bey  could  not  expect  to  gain  over  the  HooMfll  f 
althougli  thf^y  might  very  fairly  osk  the  Judicial  Qommtttee  of  the  1 
cil^  compoiicd  as  it  was  of  ex^judges  and  eminent  lawyers,  accustomed  I 
■le  arena,  to  hold  it!«  sittings  in  the  new  courts.  The  difficulty  then  rediia 
the  question  of  Ibmnce.  The  Suitora*  Pee  Fund,  which  It  ^'&n  impossible  I 
btite,  might  freely  be  majle  available  for  the  pnr]io^  specified,  but  he^ 
•hould  ohjcct  to  any  new  fee  being  exacted  frc»m  litigants,  aa  it  wa«  a  i 
for  any  person  to  be  a  party  in  a  ^uit. 

Mr/Yocyo  said  in  reference  to  the  GtiildhaH  sittings,  the  admiDistratim 
when  convenient  courts  were  huilt  for  the  conduct  of  the  legal  hiiifiMiiif 
country,  bave  to  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  continuing  to  send  a 
Into  tbe  city  of  London. 

Hr.  SB^stroan  doubted  if  tbey  would  Ije  able  to  secure  the  propoij 
for  the  amount  they  imaglneil  would  purchase  it. 

Mr.  W.  S*  CooKsoN  argued  that  the  proprietors  were  not  unwlUing  to 
it  for  a  fair  compensation,  to  be  aFSes»ed  as  in  the  case  of   property  «qi 
A  railway  lna.«miich  a^  they  had  not  ]}etiiloned  against  tbe  bills  inlrodoeai 
Parliament  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  although  they  eontained 
elau^as.     He  bad  not  heard  anything  fall  from  II r.  Yi^ung  to  the 

miitora  were  to  lie  taxed  for  rhe  construction  of  the  new*  csonrt^.     .  _,  . 

■iiltor  could  get  out  of  court  the  better  it  was  for  him.  The  more  conV^M^ 
iDade  the  courts,  the  earlier  he  wquUI  be  able  to  effect  thai  ;  t^n^  if  Gortfi**! 
Jlid  not  provide  thi^ra  for  him,  it  wan  but  fair  that  be  should  contabntt  to<^ 
which  was  for  his  own  benefit,  and  which  would  save  him  a  far  larger 
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ftie  Hon.  G.  Dfkva^t,  QX.,  M.P.,  iMailed  the  trpjitmcnt  wticli  tlic  bilk 

rfurred  to  bj  Mr*  Cookson  received  In  tbe  Houj^e  of  Commons  thripygb  the  oppo- 

liioQ  organiiM^by  the  benchert  orLiDcoln's  Inn.    With  respect  to  the  esllmate  of 

i  espenae,  it  would,  he  considered,  be  well  to  allow  it  a  wide  margin.    There 

tain! J  was  no  breach  of  tmst  in  usiog  the  SuUora'  ^ec  Fund  for  the  purtiosGH  of 
thts  new  Lourts;  and  with  respoct  to  the  proposefl  Btsimp  upon  writ^j,  it  would  be 
e  nothing  compared  with  the  Baling  of  time,  iemper.  and  expense, 

Mr.  Harm  regarded  tbe  proposed  ^stamp  duty  as  a  perfectly  just  toxfttion.  The 
Iftn  who  was  forced  into  court,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant^  by  the  wrong- 
olng  of  another  was  to  be  pitic*!,  but  there  should  be  no  pity  for  tbe  man  who 
'him  there,  and  it  was  on  bim  the  tax  would  falL 

UAGI&TERIAL   PHOCEBtrREp 

Mr.  Oke's  pAper  will  be  fouod  at  page  146. 

PISCUdSIOX. 

The  Chmkmah  (Hon,  G.  Denman)  rehired  to  Sir  Jolin.  Jorria'  Aet,  tlio 
'  *t  12  Vict.,  and  said  it  conferred  a  great  pablitj  boon  in  setting  forth  on© 
ommon  coiu^o  of  proccdnre^  bnt  still  there  was  a  constant  difficulty  in  Betiling 
Q  wliat  cases  it  applied.  He  had  known  dozt^^us  of  casea  in  which  that  diffi- 
enlty  bad  ariaen.  Another  important  matter  mised  by  thepap«r  was  th^?  greats 
question  whether  wo  should  any  longer  bare  an  nnpajd  ma^trftcy.  No  one 
could  deny  that  the  syatem  had  been  of  tbe  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the 
country,  as  a  means,  and  a  powerful  means,  for  the  education  of  the  gentry 
tho  law*  of  the  land.  It  had  caused  9,560  English  gentlemen  of  tke 
sent  day  to  educate  themselves,  more  or  leaSj  in  those  laws.  It  bad 
efore  i^^en  to  the  conn  try  a  body  of  intelligent  edncated  men,  who  exerted 
beniaelrefi  to  n  moat  landable  extent  in  seeing  tlmt  the  law  was  observed  and 
^Ferenced  by  others.  La^^ers  might  now  aiid  then  teohnically  criticise  their 
lecimona ;  but  from  his  own  experience  of  tbe  Bench,  at  Maidatone,  he  could 
6t  conscientiously  say,  that  he  waa  a  truck  with  adxairation  of  the  ©stent  to 
"  wliieh  those  gentlemen  had  made  themselves  conversant  with  tho  law.  In  a 
few  cases  thore  may  hare  been  a  departure  from  the  law,  bat  they  were  cases 
in  which  even  profesmonal  lawyers  might  have  committed  a  mistake,  Th© 
rigbt  of  appeal  ought  to  be  uniform,  large,  and  liberal,  and  taking  it  on  th© 
whole,  there  wero  few  cases  in  which,  if  necessary,  it  was  not  allowed.  It  ap- 
peared that,  on  tho  average,  there  were  125  appeals  annually,  and  of  thoaa 
Appeals,  one  half  were  affirmed  by  the  superior  courts,  and  tho  other  halt 
Annulled ;  and  it  nhould  not  he  forgotten,  that  in  that  average  were  included 
the  appeals  on  non- conviction.  It  was  said  in  favour  of  the  appointment  ot 
stipendiary  magistrates,  that  snch  offices  would  be  pnzra  to  the  bar^  and 
that  the  more  judges  there  were  in  tho  profession,  the  gre&ter  mumber  of  men 
would  enter  it.  But  it  would  also  operate  in  another  way,  and  render  the  bar 
subservient  to  the  Government  of  the  day*  There  was,  however,  now  before 
iho  House  of  Commons,  a  bill  brought  in  by  Mr,  Sheridan,  and  it  wai  hifl 
intention  to  support  it.  He  proposed  to  give  to  every  borough  of  25,000  inhabi- 
tant!^ the  power  of  determining  by  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers,  as  the  salary 
was  to  he  paid  out  of  tho  rates,  whether  they  would  or  wonld  not  have  tho 
icea  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate.  The  rea^un  for  his  supporting  that  bill 
I  that  in  some  boroughs  there  might  be  political  magistrates,  and  it  wonld 
i  ttnaatisfactory  state  of  things  if  their  impartiality  were  questioned.  Ho 
I  not  be  opposed  to  tho  appointmoiit  of  stipendiary  magistrates  in 
counties,  if  the  unpaid  magistrates  themselves  desired  the  assistance  of  a  pro- 
foss^ional  lawyer.  Indeed,  he  was  in  favour  of  the  power  being  given  to  them 
to  eleet  such  an  assessorj  as  by  recent  legislation  very  important  duties  had 
been  cast  upon  tbem.  FeoUng  this,  they  had  in  several  iufftanees  elected 
from  tlieir  own  body,  chairmen,  who  were  practical  lawyers.  Thus,  in  Kent, 
vrhen  Lord  Eomillyj  who  had  a  marvellous  acquaintance  with  the  law,  retired, 
the  magistrates  elected  as  their  chairman  Mr.  Hardy,  who,  when  at  the  bar, 
Itad  been  on©  of  th©  principal  counsel  at  the  West  Biding  sessions,  and  had 
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b&en  ono  of  the  Under  BeCPBtaries  of  State.  In  other  ComiiiiiMlisef  lilp 
Tided  &  fialnrj  for  tbeir  cbairrnan.  He  was  glad  let  hear  thmt  daofVcMfci 
directing  their  attention  to  our  itia^teriAl  law,  as,  wbeth^r  *o  hid  Hi 
from  them,  or  thoy  from  us,  nothing  but  good  coi^ld  result  frenn  m  aniii 
pariBon  of  the  lawa  of  dlfFeroot  countries  j  It  was  on&  of  tbo  g^rsaiatfiM 
of  the  AflBooiatiou  tha.t  it  led  to  such  conferences* 

Mr.  Hare  would  lay  oo  foroe  on  tha  paucity  of  tlie  appeals  frmi  fktw^ 
terial  deciaionE  ;  for  out  of  ^rory  hundred  casefl  in  wliich  Ch^re  coffal  tth 
appeal,  in  ninety-ninB  of  them  the  parties  coold  not  affortl  the  ecqjeiiMi, flA< 
if  the  J  could,  there  were  uunj  local  influencoa  prOTailing  toprereot  iii»r 
BO,   He  woul  d  not  «ay  that  the  unpaid  magiBtracy  was  not  of  vety  greoi 
he  would  in  no  cose  think  it  desirable  to  add  to  the  stipcfndi^rj 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  Chaimiaji,     Se  woold, 
unwilling  to  leave  the  decision  of  tho  question    whetber   thjsre  tloiil' 
stipendiary  or  not  to  the  majority  of  the  n^t-epayer^.     The  Secretaiy  tf  J 
or  Parliament  ahoald  decide  that,  leaving  to  the  ratop^yors  to  elect 
Balaiy  of  tho  stipendiary.     The  county  moigistrate>B  vrero  nc^^r  mil 
the  CrowiL,  but  he  would  inggeet  that  the  oloctit'e  elonioiit  shaidd  mi 
constitution  of  the  bench,  and  that  at  least  one-fiftli  of  the  irbol^ 
such  county  should  be  elected   by  the  householders.     Me  mndo  UnI  ■ 
tian,  because  tho  ma^i^strutes   had  tho    power    of  terying    taxm  im  f 
purjHiseBj  a  power  which  he  looked  on  with  a  great  deal  of  appr%iitiaMai>> 

Mr^  Habtings  quite  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  wiHi  n^ 
gtlpetidiary  magistrates.  The  patronage  of  the  bar  wa«  a  good  tUaf 
point  of  view,  aD  it  made  tho  membora  of  the  profession  vrork  hard  loi 
it,  but  that  work  was  better  secored  by  having  a  l«w  very  lai-ge 
having:  a  large  number  of  trmaU  ones.  In  the  universities^  the 
great  prizoB  acted  on  all.  Jujt  eo  at  the  bar :  it  waa  the  ^rst-rnie 
ivhieb  brought  men  of  ability  into  the  profession.  A  largo  number'tl^ 
prizes  would  have  a  tendency  to  flood  the  profession  with  men  wki'/^ 
practice,  bnt  dimply  got  called,  truBting  that  at  the  end  of  a  fow  JCMH 
by  family  or  parliamentary  inflnence,  they  might  obtain  one  of  thoiv  ffV^ 
MentH.  Such  a  stato  of  tilings  lowered  the  average  of  tUo  profesBton.  ni^ 
depreciated  itB  Btatus.  He  would,  therefore,  view  with  dimanair  utf  |W 
gifing  to  the  profesdon  tmch  ezcesaJve  patronage.  Ho  also  objects  wi 
appomtment  of  atipendiaiy  magistrates,  because  he  knew  that  the 
magistraoy  discharged  their  duties  well.  Many  of  thoni  endeai 
ohl^in,  and  did  obtain,  a  consiiderable  knowledge  of  tho  Iilw,  aod  mortotl 
discharged  their  oneroua  dutiea  with  care  and  aBaiduity*  Moreover,  tbs  * 
was  by  no  means  destitute  of  pruotiscd  lawyers;  taking,  for  infftt**^ 
own  county^  they  had  a  vice-chairman  of  logal  experience,  and  on  tM  1 
were  two  Queen's  Counsel ,  and  two  County  Conrt  Judg^GS,  and  thitt^Ql 
men  attended  sessions  regularly.  As  to  the  appointmon  t  of  a  legal  vtm 
stipendiary  asaoflior  of  tho  bench,  that  was  practically  dlapoeed  ol,  i  ^ 
was  in  extstenoe  a  statute  empowering  tho  magistratea  to  elect  to  thi^  f 
thojudgo  of  the  Connty  Court-  There  was,  however,  one  point  in  the 
system  which  be  strongly  ooodenmed.  The  Summary  Jni*iadictioai  Afitl 
legislative  mistake,  and  Parliament  ought  to  look  abarply  to  it.  Undtfi 
old  thief,  who,  if  tried,  would  be  transported,  kno^ving  the  law  just  asv^ 
tho  magistrate^  pleads  guilty,   and   escapes   with  a    sentence  of  one  flf, 

months'  imprisimment.     He  spoke  on  tho  authority  of  a  report      ' 

^e  House  of  Commons,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  one  inl 
who  had  been  thirty-aeven  times  proviouflly  convicted ,  was,  on  pL 
at  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Courts,  sentenced  to  six  week^  li 
This  wasj  no  doubt,  an  extreme  case  j  but,  a«  the  report  showed, 
of  many  of  a  similar  nature.  If  such  things  are  poaeiblo  in  the 
how  much  greater  mnst  be  the  ovil  in  the  country,  where  the  maj 
no  chance  of  hiding  out  a  eriminaVs  anteoedeota  ?  '* 


•  See  Traruaetitmti  Vol,  1859,  p,  483« 
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Jtr.  El^LiarT  Infliojiced  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  or  London  as  efScient 
xnfl.gi?tratc6j  and  yet  they  were  elected  by  the  citizens  without  any  test  of 
their  ability  or  competence* 

Hr>  Robert  Bkown  was  in  favonr  of  a  atipendary  ra&gistracy,  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  the  ratcpayera  having  settled  the  financial  part  of  the  question. 
So  fkr  flifi  tbey  had  ezperieoioe  of  the  systemj  it  worked  so  well  that  there  could 
lie  no  objection  to  ita  extension j  e&peciftlly  as  the  tendency  of  the  law  wag  to 
increase  the  Hummary  jurisdiction  of  the  bench.  It  waa  nut  mGroly  honeit 
intentions  and  a  de«re  to  do  justice  wbicb  constituted  the  qaaHfieiLtioua  of  a 
mngiatrate^  for  points  of  the  greatest  importsneCj  which  it  required  an  amount 
of  legal  education  to  apprsciate,  much  less  to  prooounee  upon,  frequently  were 
submitted  to  bis  decision*  It  very  frequently  happened  that  queationa  of  the 
gTeat4!^t  nicety  in  the  common  law  came  before  the  bench  in  the  manufactonng 
dktricta,  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  masters  and  serrants.  The  power  to 
appoint  CouDty  CqjUrt  judges  was  inoperative?,  as  GoTemment  would  not  allow 
ft  County  Court  judge  to  accept  the  ofBoo  of  aiiaesflor. 

The  CHAiiii4X*^Th©  Act  to  which  Mr.  Haiti nga  has  referred  goes  further, 
d  allows  the  magistrates  to  fix  the  payment  of  the  assessor, 
Mr,  Bhowh  was  aware  that  that  was  the  case,  but  iu  8 oath  Lancashire,  when 
e  ma^tratea  ao  apjxiiutcd  a  County   Court  judge,  the  Chmioollor  of  th© 
uchy  would  not  allow  him  to  serve-, 

Mr'  PuLJ^iHo  considered  the  subject  resolTcd  itself  into  two  distinct  qnes- 
feiont^the  simpli£cBtion  of  procedure,  and  arc  the  magistrates  to  be  voluntaiyP 
As  to  th«  fint,  there  could  be  no  differenco  of  opiniou,  and  he  would  amend 
Jerm'  Act  by  malAig  it  applicable  to  all  case«  of  procedore.  In  regard  to  tha 
second  questiou,  he  would  prefer  a  responsible  ma^^trate,  who«e  education  im 
and  knowledge  of  the  law  constituted  hh  qualification,  rather  than  a  Tolnnteer 
magistrate,  howev^er  high  his  attainnients.  Mnch  had  been  said  of  the  eril 
which  woald  accrue  to  the  profession  by  having  in  it  a  large  number  of  monp 
I  m  lookiog  ont  for  patronage,  but  the  question  was  not  to  bo  decided  on  suoh 
^■■elJlsh  considerations.  They  would  not  in  the  ceae  of  dieeAse  allow  a  dilettante 
^^bbysician  to  practise,  and  it  wad  an  illegitimate  argument  in  favonr  of  volun- 
^^ber  magistrates  that  in  time  they  acquired  a  knowlcdg^Q  of  their  do  ties.  The 
^Bpoal  question  was,  did  they  do  their  dn^  well,  and  in  a  manner  to  )cad  tbe 
^^^^^btic  to  think  so  P  It  was  diffionU  to  afloertain  the  truth  of  that  propositi  on, 
,  In  the  Motropolk  there  had  been  stipendiary  maguttrates  since  the  timt?  of  Mr- 
Pitt  ;  but  in  the  City  the  Aldermen,  without  any  eitperienoe  in  the  ftdminiatra- 
taon  of  jnstice,  acted  as  magistrates.  He  would  do  away  with  the  distiuction« 
«iid  make  the  system  uniform*  It  was  said  that  there  wore  experienced  clerkl 
who  set  the  magistrates  right  on  points  of  law.  He  did  not  like  work  done  by 
deputy,  or  that  the  olerk  should  be  put  in  the  judge's  place.  They  conld  not 
expect  a  country  gentleman  to  act  impartially  in  questions  rising  out  of  the 
Game  Laws^  or  in  eases  between  one  man  and  anotheTi  when  he  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  one  or  other  of  them.  Again,  how  could  a  magistrate  when  one  of 
the  crowd  administer  justice  regardless  of  popularity  ?  It  did  not  appear  that 
any  inquiry  had  been  gone  into  of  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  partieB 
WCTO  unwilling  to  go  before  a  mogistrotei  but  the  very  notion  that  such  cases 
€}GCnrred  was  a  strong  argument  io  favour  of  appoSntitig  tho&e  who  were  free 
from  any  such  objection.  Their  decisions  were  a«  importatit  to  the  poor  aa 
those  aflecting  the  rich  wliich  were  prononnceii  in  Wcfitminater  HaU.  In  the 
one  case  there  would  be  magistrates  selected  &om  the  bar,  with  a  full  appro* 
ciation  of  the  voice  of  the  public,  who  were  watching  their  conduct.  In  the 
other  case,  they  bad  volunteer  magistratea,  uneducated  in  the  laws,  whofto 
duties  sat  so  lightly  upon  them  that  they  attended  as  it  snited  them.  He 
would,  if  that  iystem  continued,  do  away  with  tbe  option  of  sitting,  and 
make  it  Imperative,  To  elect  them  would  add  to  the  evil  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  would  bo  a  step  iu  the  worst  direction,  and  in  regard  to  Mi% 
Sheridan's  biU,  he  would  entirely  object  to  Seaving  to  the  decision  of  the 
locality  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  appointing  &  stipendiary  magistrato. 

tSir  SaLDWin  LErORlOir,  M.P,,  would  not  do  away  with  the  unpaid  magis- 
icy,  whioh  was  the  aatoniehment  of  all  foreigners^     Ho  denied  that  theiro 
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were  VLTLj  ca.v>«  worthr  of  appeal,  in  which  an  appeal  did  not  iBbfki,i 
to w ever  p«>  r  the  a: wllanr  mijrtr  be,  there  wiere  alwmjB  to  be  fiosBlte 
jealous  o!'  :he  ii:ie  adri:iii«tradoii  cf  jastice  that  thaj  were  willxiif  uflk 
ca>e  up  :•:•  a  nper*>r  coart.  In  matters  like  tliia,  the  people  thenidiei 
the  bi.-«i  ;i:dsr«.^,  and  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  ofthe  public  ten 
diar}-  rr-.asr>trat*^  ■h<:':il<i  be  appointed.  The  late  Joseph  Home  pnfiaaii 
all  cnr.  liintes  !*.>r  rar!*a*nen:arr  repn?9entatiaii  ahoold  be  eacamxned, ihii 
ehouM  vbTain  firsr.  cthor?  second  hononzs,  and  that  othcis  BhoaldbepU 
and  ho  :hoaeht  tha:  :f  the  mafftstrates  were  to  be  ezamiiied  as  totharh 
]ed?e  o:  the  law,  that  snezesrion  ihonld  be  carried  oat  in  regaid  to 
made  the  law,  a  pnx>:«5  which  wonld  considerably  thin  the  HooKof  CflM 
He  knew  fr.^m  experieTico  that  the  coonty  magistrates  paid  a  givti^ 
attention  to  the  pn.-'per  discharge  of  their  dntiet,  aadirereeentlemeBflf^ 
know!'?«I(^?.  True,  it  was  not  oblicatorr  on  them  to  aft,  bat  Cfor  gM 
who  pr\>i^:^€d  to  him<elf  a  dntj  felt  a  moral  mapuuaibility  to  diii^avi 
much  so  as  if  ho  were  paid  for  it.  For  inatanee,  the  chainnaa  in  ki 
connrv  lately  came  fn:>m  Paris  to  take  his  place  on  the  bench.  He  ttifli 
in  his  C'-'unt^-  the  madstrates  would  never  be  appointed  br  the  pofahra 
The  contentions  of  liberal  and  conserradre  magistiatea  dik  ^wi*  zaiK  At  * 
ractor  «  f  tho  b?ronffh  honch. 

Mr.  SiMONp^  said  there  was  another  branch  of  the  qnestian  to 
allns;<::i  ha<l  boon  made,  namely,  the  constitntioa  ofthe  tribonalftl 
He  mor.tionod  this  with  the  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  Tb,  Ob« 
distinction  between  the  judicial  and  administratiTe  fimotions  of  tte  ^ 
The  i-moedare  in  each  rase  ought  to  differ,  and  thej  onght%ot  to  beeorii 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  It  had  fallen  to  his  eApgfiwnff^  to  haivltf 
Fociartd  with  gentlemen  who  had  to  perform  those  double  IfancCiaBL  V 
sitting  together  dnring  administrative  bonness  a  ease  of  the  jaUl 
would  bo  calleil  on.  and  every  one  present  would  piw^eed  to  ife 
ministrative  temper,  and  go  wrong. 

3Ir.  Ryl^nd,  in  answer  to  what  had  &nen  ftom  'Urm  PoIKag',  rirti(' 
from  his  experience  he  knew  that  justice  was  administered  aatisftctari^ 
had  a:  Bimiinghnm  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  proceedings  of  tttf* 
Thr-y  had  Ikad  there  for  the  last  two  years  a  ftipeadiaiy  magMtrati^li 
had  n^-ver  hoanl  a  n^.iirmur  against  the  decisions  of  the  unpaid  nagi'^ 
who    won}   n.anufactun'rs,    merchanu,   and   bankers.       In     regard  a 
qnosti-  •r..'',  thoy  hn<l  com|>etent  clerks  to  guide  them.     Their  stipeBdiuTl^ 
trate,  and  ni>  bon.>ugh  had  a  more  efficient  one,  did  not  decide  one  W 
business  of  i>etty  st'ssions.     There  were  two  other  coorts  in  the  tony* 
neiThf.-r  of  them  ivas  ever  in  i%-ant  of  at  least  two  magistrates  dailj.  ^ 
miirhr  also  miMition  that  the  stipendiary' mag^istrate  consolted  his  clidj 
as  freipu-ntly  as    tho  other  magistrates  did.     As  regards  poaching  oA 
ehouM  not  i>o  forgiitten  that  when  a  stipendiary  magistrate  went  doni 
the  country  he  lH?camo  one  ofthe  country  gentlemen,  sported  as  thertii' 
was  gnbject  to  all  the  same  influences.     He,  for  his  part,  did  ncyt  hcsitSKH 
that  until  it  wa;:  proved  that  tho  present  system  failed,  they  oogfat  nott»i' 
dnce  a  change.     With  respect  to  Mr.  Shendan*B bill,  he  would  ofasem^i 
large  b-.n-ughs  have  now  the  power  of  representing  to  the  Ciown  ito* 
are  will  id g  to  place  aside  a  certain  annual  sum  for  the  salary  of  a  i 
magistrate.     He  won  Id  now  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the 

magi^t  rates  by  the  people.     No  town  had  a  better  mag^istrate  tli^w  Bj 

and  yet  lie  had  been  selected  by  the  public,  who  were  in  the  electioa  ^ 
nninHuoDced  by  politics.  Three  candidates,  those  haring  the  greater^ 
of  voT<  s,  were,  id  the  order  they  stood  on  the  poll,  placed  npoa  att' 
submitted  to  tlie  Home  Socrctar}*,  who  chose  him  who  was  the  first  csibl 
After  the  pas^^iDg  ofthe  Municipal  Corporation  Act  by  Lord  John  Earf 
was  Riiiii>osed  that  politics  would  prevail  in  all  mnnicipal  iMiiijiiiliiJL 
politics  would  never  lead  a  town  council  to  elect  as  their  stipendiaiTtf 
trate  a  man  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  the  fact  of  there  being  two  lists  cf  a 
dates  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  admiuisCration  of  jsMiBa 
ralne  of  such  an  institution  as  the  nnpaid  magistracy  ooold  siot  DS  OM* 
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I  Cominiwion  of  the  Penco  led  the  gentlomen  of  the  coontiy  to  educate 

tlTea  in  the  law,  and  qa&lified  therm  f^r  atill  lusher  offices.     The  magifi* 

^  waa  alio  the  tDeans  of  binding  class  to  claeii,  to  an  e^enfc  greater  than 

I  be  TEiid«r«tood  by  thoea  who  did  not  thems^lvt^s  live  m  the  oonntiy. 

I  magictraies,  by  mmitg  with  the  people,  oe  muoh  incroiBcd  th^  respeot  of 

opje  for  tha  l^w  as  tho  moet  impartial  administration  of  It  coiild  do,  and 

p5d  the  daj-   waa  far  distant   when    they   woald    be   iupereeded    by 

Ssndiariea.  p 

n  5Io3SiiAir,  of  Edinbttigb,  said  that  in  that  city  tlA  magistrates  had  a 
ftl  oasesaor,  bat  hja  eerricea  were  seldom  cjalled  for.    The  principle  of  election 
I  popoliu-  there, 
Mr*  Dawbabx,  of  Wiibeachf  said  tho  escperienee  of  that  locality  was  not 
Ikvourable  \o  the  tMloptton  of  a  paid  magistracy* 

Mr*  HoDOitiif  tbcmgbt  that  const! tutional  consideratjonH  sbonld  decide  in 
&TcnT  of  the  exiating  eyttem,  for  if  the  whole  administration  of  jostioe  wera 
to  be  placed  in  the  hOiOdfl  of  the  ttomineeB  of  the  Crown^  it  wonld  tend  to  alter 
tite  whole  condition  of  things  in  this  country.  It  very  often  happened  when 
ho  waa  in  practice,  that  he  bad  in  his  cbambere  young  gentlemen  who  came 
&oni  the  coontry  to  atndy  the  law,  with  the  view  of  qualify iug  themsclveB  for 
the  discharge  of  magisterial  duties;  and  he  knew  of  one  gentleman  who  c;on. 
Mnued  his  atudiea  when  he  waa  high-Bheriff'of  the  county  in  which  he  resided. 
It  ^ould  be  borne  m  mind  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  caaoB  which  the  country 
mftgiatintes  had  to  decide^  very  little  else  was  wanted  than  the  common- 
■mae  eleroentj  and  that  their  conduct  was  vigilantly  watched  by  the  public, 
npratcnted  by  the  local  papers-  Until  aome  evil  was  shown  in  the  system,  it 
wcm!d  be  pmdeQt  to  leave  well  alone. 

The  CuAisMAXj  referring  to  the  Buhjeet  of  procedure,  aaid  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  seasi on  it  waa  csrpected  that  they  would  have  had  th© 
whole  Fubjeet  aatiafactorfly  settled  in  a  comprebenaivo  measure.  Last  year 
^^  biHs  ptiaaed  the  Houae  of  Conmioiis  to  consolidate  the  criminal  law,  and  it 
ui  expected  that  at  the  opening  of  the  see^ion,  or  soon  after  it,  a  bill  would 
brought  In  to  consolidate  procedure,  and  the  Attorney -General  had  hia 
ention  called  to  the  subject,  but  he  came  to  the  conciosion  that  the  question 
I  not  snffidently  rijjc  fot  legislation.  There  wbb,  too,  a  bill  before  the  House 
d  by  Mr,  Pitt  Taylor,  which  dealt  verf  largely  with  the  procedure  aa 
\  the  crtminal  law. 
r.  Oks,  in  reply,  observed  that  the  judicial  and  adminiatrative  ftmctions  of 
Hie  ma^stratee  were  even  under  the  present  ay  stem  sufficiently  distinct.  The 
determination  of  offences  had  to  take  place  in  open  court,  but  the  nmgistratea 
might  conduct  their  administrative  business  in  private.  What  Mr,  Hastinga 
had  tt^marked  with  respect  to  old  oHbnders  cscapmg  a  proper  punishtnent, 
cnring  to  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  did  not  apply  to  the 
City  of  London,  for  there  was  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  antecedents  of  the 
offender,  and  if  there  had  been  a  previous  conviction,  he  was  invariably 
refused  the  option  of  pleading  guilty^  and  sent  to  priaon  for  trial. 

LAKD  TBJLN9FER** 

A  paper  was  rend  by  Mr.  Btchard  Dennt  Urlin,  Barristor-at* 
Law,  and  delegate  from  the  Statistical  Society  of  Ireland,  on  the  Irish 
Xiandcd  Estates  Court-  Tho  paper  commenced  by  a  general  Buryey 
of  the  liistory  of  tho  Eacuinbered  Esttates  Commission,  eatablished 
by  the  Act  of  1S49,  and  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  created  by 
that  of  1858.  The  subject  has  been  so  fully  dealt  with  ia  previous 
Toluraes    of  Transactions^  especiaUy  that  of  1861,  that  it  is   uo- 

•  8m  Trmtattiom,  Vol,  1867,  pp.  80  and  88,  VoL  1S58,  pp.  131  and  lt>8, 
ToL  1859,  p.  192,  Vol.  I860,  pp,  217,  £32,  and  284,  VoL  1861,  pp.  168^  185, 
^A  248^ 
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necessaiy  to  give  this  portioE  of  the  paper,     ISIr.  UrllB 
make  somo  further  observations,  which  are  condeDfedii 

The  principle  introduced  by  these  Acts  was  not 
the  spirit  of  real  property  law ;  it  did  not  violate  any  nife 
or  justice*     It  effected  the  judicial  sale  of  land  which  wk 
bered,  and  gave  a  perfect  title  to  the  purchaser,  on  his 
price  into  court.  *  Henceforward  the  court  dealt  with  tbe 
representing  the  land;  and  nher,  by  public  adverlisement aad 
wise,  inviting  all  peraoun  interested  to  make   their  claiios, 
to  divide  it  according  to  the  agcertained  rights  of  clainiuiU. 
centuries  a   "  Parliamentary  title "  to  land  was  acqoircd  bf 
and  non-claim"  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.    It  cannoti 
he  said  to  be  alien  to  the  spirit  of  otir  jurisprudence  to  h«r  tibi 
of  persons  who  omit  to  put  forward  tiieir  claim e« 

It  has  been  objected  against  the  title  coDferred  by  this 
it  is  only  perfect  and  unimpeachable  at  th^  time  when  it  b 
and  it  is  afterwards  deteriorating,  year  by  year,  for  want 
of  titles*  But  provided  that  the  title  conferred  can  readily 
this  is  of  little  moment.  Supposing  the  purchaser  who 
conveyance,  or  the  landowner  who  obtains  a  judicial  d«] 
tO'day,  desiring  ten  years  hence  to  have  his  title  renewd; ' 
field  of  investigation  will  be  on  that  occasion  limited  toimj^ 
and  the  expense  of  the  proceeding  will  be  atnail  in  proportiaB. 

The  reason  why  no  such  registry  of  ownership  exists  in 
with  the  Irish  Landed  E rotates  Court  is,  that  there  h&s  been  m  Gal 
Hegistry  of  Deeds,  which  requires^  and  is  about  to  undergo^ 
and  reconstruction.  The  General  Registry  of  Deeds  in  IrdtalN 
proved,  ou  the  whole,  rather  a  hindrance  than  an  aid  in  tlwiii 
tigation  of  titles*  The  mode  of  registering  and  of  indeii^t 
been  at  all  times  so  lax  and  nnmethodical  that  a  search  giOBtfl 
discloses  a  number  of  memorials,  as  to  which  it  is  doubtful  wM 
they  affect  the  title  or  not,  and  the  mere  inquiry*  into  tIiB»^ 
frequent  source  of  delay  and  exi>ense.  It  is  now  the  opiii*' 
those  who  are  most  qualified  to  judge,  that  a  registry,  if  is  asi*' 
all,  should  only  exist  as  a  department  of  a  court  empo^ 
investigate  title  and  grant  indefeasible  conveyances  and  dt 

The  Act  of  1858  first  imposed  a  duty  payable  to  the 
respect  of  business  transacted  by  the  court.  A  di Terence  of 
may  fairly  exist  as  to  whetlier  such  a  duty  should  be  levied- 
been  urged  that  a  court  dealing  with  landed  property  exists  ociy 
the  benefit  of  the  owners  and  purchasers  of  landed  property ;  i 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  court  cannot  fairly  be  charged  np» 
taxpayers  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  m  iw « 
veyance  has  been  made  by  tho  court  without  its  bearing  the  fi^ 
stamp  required  by  law  to  be  impressed  upon  conyeyancei^&iLi^ 
of  El  tump  duty  on  these  deeds  was  realized,  nearly  if  not  qnileil 
to  the  whole  expense  of  the  court,  which  wm  therefore  self-*i|f 
ing*  Tho  Act  of  1858  imposed  a  duty  of  10#.  in  the  £100  on 
of  the  value  of  £10,000  or  under,  and  £1  in  the  £100 
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i^lier  value-  The  effect  of  the  higher  rate  of  duty  thus  imposed 
on  large  estates  was  to  prevent,  to  some  exteotj  applications  for  the 
ealc  of  large  estates*  In  some  iDstuacei?  eveu,  an  estate  has  been 
divided,  and  separate  petitious  filed  at  different  timea,  so  that  neither 
division  would  be  liable  to  the  bigber  rate  of  dtitj,  Laat  year  this 
IneqiialUy  wa^  redressed  bj  a  short  Act  of  Parliament^  eo  that  at 
pre&ent  a  uniform  dutj  is  paid  to  the  Crown  oa  all  e&tates,  largo  and 
ftinall,  of  10**  per  cent  where  a  sale  or  a  judicial  declaration  of  title  is 
made,  and  of  o$*  per  cent,  when  a  partition  only  is  effected- 

There  seems  an  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
Ifttnre  to  take  advantage  of  the  court,  in  admiuistering  througli 
its  means  such  laws  as  relate  to  real  p roper tj.  Not  only  have 
tlie  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  under  the  Act  known  to 
lawyers  as  the  **  Leases  and  Sales  of  Settled  Estates  Act  '*  been  con- 
ferred on  it,  hut  additional  powers  wore  given  by  an  Act  of  the 
last  sessioD,  to  enaWe  tenants  for  life^  and  other  per  so  us  baviug 
limited  intereats  in  land,  to  ^ant  long  leases  for  purposes  of  building 
and  improvement.  A  bill  brought  in  but  not  proceeded  with, 
for  the  Regulation  of  Fairs  and  Markets  in  Ireland,  also  proposed 
to  furniah  some  further  employment  to  the  court :  while  a  bill 
recently  referred  to  a  select  committee^  and  designed  to  regulat© 
the  General  Registry  of  Deeds,  will,  if  passed  into  law,  commit  to  it  the 
entire  control  of  that  department. 

From  the  institution  of  the  court  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been 
iband  that  safety  and  regularity  of  proceeding  can  be  ensured 
liy  careful  attention  to  two  great  safeguards.  The  first  is  found 
in  the  actual  investigation  of  title  by  the  court.  These  dutiea 
are  not  delegated,  but  are  performed  in  every  instance  as  minutely 
and  conscientiously  as  though  done  by  the  professional  adviser 
of  an  ordinary  purchaser.  The  abstract  is  in  fact  perused  by  one 
of  the  judges  of  tho  court  ;  and  its  verification  by  deeds,  affidavitSj 
certificates,  and  other  evidences  of  tjtle,  is  secured,  under  his 
personal  superintendence,  by  competent  officere.  A  tribunal  armed 
with  the  powers  of  granting  and  declaring  parliamentary  title,  and 
yet  omitting  the  actual  personal  investigation  of  title,  would  Lave 
wrought  so  much  miscliief  and  injustice  in  six  months  as  to  liaYO 
become  intoleraMe. 

The  other  great  safeguard  is  the  publicity  given  to  its  proceedings- 
The  first  step  in  every  instance,  wdi ether  the  object  be  a  sale  or 
a  declaration  of  title,  is  to  publish  notices  in  the  newspapers,  local 
and  nietropolitan,  and  more  explicit  notices  are  also  publ ishod  at 
*  a  later  stage.  In  addition  to  this,  notices  are  served  on  all  personi 
in  occupation  of  tlie  land^  and  on  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
adjoining  property- 
It  now  remains  to  glance  at  one  or  two  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  system  of  the  court  since  last  jean 

Ad%*antage  has  been  taken  to  a  much  fuller  extent  of  the  splendid 
ordnance  maps,  and  of  the  ample  means  [>ossessed  by  the  ordnance 
anrvey    for    iurveying    and    mapping    estates.     Formerly   it  was 
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optional,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  putiea  ini 
ehodld  be  msAa  or  not.     AmuigementB  Ii»Te  howerer 
ma^le  for    having  all  estates    aorvejed  hj    that 
the  court  derive -i    very   ^eat    assistanee    from    die 
preci<4lon  with  which  theise  surrejs,  aceompanicNl  faj 
the  ri;fht'i  of  way  and  other  rights  or  easemeats 
estate,  are  furnished. 

The  U'fe  of  printing  has  abo  been  introdaeed.     A 
declaration  of  title,  standing  as  it  does  in  sabstxtntioD  of  al 
deed»  or  evidence.4  of  title  whatever,  is  %  document  ike  n 
of  which  cannot  fx;  over  cistimatefl.     To  ensure  perleet 
cxi.iting  ruleri  of  the  court  require  all  conTejanoes  and 
of  title  to  be  printed,  and  full  adrnntage  is  taken  of  the. 
inijlri]>lying  exact  copies  :  so  that  while  one  copjr  ia  filed  in  it 
tiA  a  record,  another  is  executed  as  a  memorial  for  the  regiaord 
and  tliuH  provision  is  made  for  furnishing  secondary  evidence^  ■• 
the  ori<(inal  Ix:  lost. 

It  ha.i  often  lieen  a  subject  of  surprise  that  throngli  the  long eq 
once  of  investi^^atiug  titles,  and  granting  awaj  estates,  sofewaiM 
have  W:n  ma<le.     The  two  or  three  errors  which  have  beai 
cr>vered  have  Ixieii,  with  one  exception,  errors  of  the  part  anil 
description.     An  an^^lc  of  a  field,  or  a  slip  of  plantation,  ha 
mapped  in  by  mistake,  or  a  small  tract  of  bog  has  been  «n^ 
included.   As  far  us  can  be  learned,  these  errors  have  all  been 
out  in  time  to  com|>en»atc  the  injured  party  ont  of  the  fimd. 
exception  referred  to  arose  in  a  very  different   way.    A  ■ 
money  was  ascerUiined  to  l>e  due  to  A  B  deceased,  on  an  off 
brunce  affect  iii^  tlie  e.sUite  of  Colonel  Keogh,  and  was  retaiMii 
court   U}   the  Kepanite  credit  of  the  estate  of  A  B  deeeafled^ 
hap))enrMl  that  C  I)  was  the  administratrix  of  another  AB;' 
CD  II II  fortunately  leuniin^  that  the  fund  had  been  reported  v 
CHtatu  of  A  B,  she  came  to  the  court,  produced  letters  of  admiofli^ 
tiou  to  A  13,  and  received  the  money.     The  real  claimant  aften*^ 
ai)))eai*(!d,  and  after  some  litigation,  succeeded  in  compelling  ff 
iiieiit  of  the  debt  over  again  by  Colonel  Keogh,  who  mUnnlljc* 
plained  of  the  hardship  of  being  obliged  to   pay  twioe^  the  K 
payment  liavinr;:  been  the  act  of  the  court.     The  case  was,  howeiK 
])owerfully  represented  in  Parliament,  and  a  clause  was  inwrlrfi 
the  Act  of  last  session  awarding  full  repayment  to  Colonel  Kb^ 
t(»  be  levied  out  of  the  duty  chargeable  on  estates  passing  thm^ 
the  court. 

The  present  state  of  the  court  is  one  of  an  extending  jnriB^cte 
For  two  years  past  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  amootf' 
business  transacted  ;  the  tendency  of  things  is  to  bring  into  thetafe 
of  the  court  all  transactions  relating  to  land;  few  estates  are nov  J 
throuj^h  any  other  medium. 

Among  the  legal  profession  in  Ireland,  there  has  not;  fix*  M* 
years,  been  the  faintest  shadow  of  objection  to  this  jarisdietioik  1^' 
Boiicitor  it  matters  little  whether  the  abstract  of  title  which  he ^ 
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pares  is  i^eaJ  l>j  an  official  or  aa  uu official  lawyer ;  and  he  moreover  hm 
the  best  gnarantee  that  his  services  vviU  receive  certain  anil  speed j 
remuneration,  as  the  costs  of  proceedings  form  the  first  charge  on  th^ 
price  or  value  of  the  property.  U*  the  solicitor  reside  in  the  con  a  try  ^ 
he  ikid^  that  all  the  more  important  documents  required  in  the  progress 
of  the  matter,  especially  the  abstract  and  evideucea  of  title,  can  be 
prepared  under  his  personal  supervision,  so  that  there  is  not  in  fact 
toij  tendency  in  the  operations  of  the  court  to  centralize  legal 
bufriiieaa  in  the  Metropolis.  The  rule  of  the  court  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  counsel  is  so  plain  and  reasonable,  tlmt  it  is  universally 
ScqateBced  in.  Where  any  point  of  law  arises,  the  aid  of  counsel  is 
denired.     Otherwise,  every  step  can  be  taken  by  the  solicitor  alone. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Geale  read  a  paper  on  ** Tenant- Right  Claim  in 
Ireland,"  in  which  he  argued  that  the  subject  is  mut;h  misunderstood 
in  England.  The  position  of  an  Irish  tenant  in  respect  to  i rnp rove- 
men  ta  effected  on  a  farm  is,  in  reality,  more  favourable  than  that  of 
an  English  teaant;  for  while  the  law  in  England  is  floating  and 
uncertain,  and  depending  in  a  great  measure  on  local  qustom,  in 
Ireland  two  important  Acts,  the  23  &  24  Vict*,  cc,  153  and  154, 
liave  well-nigh  consolidated  the  law  of  landlord  and  tcnaatj  and  form 
an  elaborate  code  on  tbe  subject.  Under  these  Acts  the  powers  and 
remedies  of  the  landlord  as  to  making  improvements  and  reimbursing 
liiioself  for  the  outlay,  as  to  changing  the  tenancy,  &c.,  and  also  tbe 
lights  of  the  tenant  m  to  iraprovements  and  compensation,  security 
of  tenure,  &c.,  are  as  fully  and  carefully  set  out  as  is  possible  in  a 
legislative  enactment.  Many  of  the  iccommendations  of  tbe  Devon 
commission  have  been  substantially  canned  out  in  tfiese  Acts,  which 
go  as  far  as  legislation  safely  can  in  dealing  with  relations  so 
complex  and  delicate  as  those  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
tenant-right  of  Ulster,  by  which  tbe  mere  goodwill  of  a  farm  is  made 
a  matter  of  sale,  is  a  special  custom,  springing  originally  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  plantation  of  that  province;  it  has 
never  been  recognised  by  the  courts,  and  seems  to  vary  in  different 
localities ;  it  is  also  in  a  great  measure  at  the  will  of  the  landlord. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  HAJfCCOcit  said  there  was  a  i^at  diflTerenCfl  between  tbe  leaant-rigbt  in 
Ulster,  and  what  was  demanded  a^  lixity  of  tcnare  in  tbe  flouth  of  IrelainL  The 
tenant-right  was  as  old  as  tbe  pluntntion  of  Ulster,  and  hiid  origiaated  io  that 
uadertakiag,  confined  at  first  to  the  retuinerB  of  the  Fro  tea  tan  t  settlers,  bat  by 
degrees  extended  to  tbe  Roman  Catholic  iahahitanta  also.  At  preheat  there  waa 
no  distinction  made  in  the  letting  of  land  between  tenants  of  iUffereot  iecia,  the 
only  qaeation  which  the  Irish  landlord  dow  considered  being,  which  tenant  paid 
his  rent  best.  Tenant-right  prevailed  throughout  Ulster,  aud  as  it  was  at  present 
Talued  at  j£12  j»er  acre,  it  was  clear  thej  were,  in  discusBing  U*  dealing  with  a 
m  alter  which  inTolved  millionB.  It  was  the  claim  of  the  ten  am  to  diapoae 
of  the  goodwill  of  hia  hobUtjg, — there  were  no  leoaea  in  Ulster, — wiLh  the 
ooasent  of  the  landlord.  The  teadency  at  present  was  to  consolidate  the  ^matl 
Ibrms;  but  the  larger  the  farm  tbe  less  in  proportion  was  the  money  value  of  tbe 
teiant-riffht*  Were  tbe  landlord  to  interfere  with  the  right,  it  would  lead  to 
IdmeittabTe  eonaeqaences ;  but  it  was  really  hiM  advantage  to  have  it  preserved,  as 
under  it  th^e  coiild  be  no  loss  of  rent  Hastained  by  him,  and  they  were  never 
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ohVigf^d  to  hare  recDtirse  to  a  dietress.    The  incommg  temunt  paid  tlie  UndUir^  ^ 
arrears  if  i^nyr  i^nd  deducted  itiem  out  of  the  pric«  of  the  teiiAnUrlgiiL    H«  la 
not  impoveriiijed   by  his  bargain.    Ho  biul  not  to   boiroir   the  moDcj, 
generally  drew  U  out  of  lli(»  Sartngi;'  B^nk.    Am  an  aTerage,   the  rent  iw  1 
an  acre«  and  it  was  nevor  ml^  except  aoder  peculiar  cincumatanc^.  The  I 
vaa  of  the  simplest  kmdt  being  merely  the  subsiitution  of  one  man'i  niid 
flDother  in  the  ageat'n  books.    The  right  was  not  r^co^ised  in  ttia  MolJ 
Ifetand,  where  they  were  aakiog  for  fixity  of  teoare. 

Mr,  Dklahustt  considered  the  cause  of  agrarian  crime  lay  deeper  thaa  1 
temare.  There  was  too  much  special  legiulation  for  Ireland,  which  was  not  tm 
tm  an  integral  portion  of  the  enapirc.     He  should  like  to  see  tho  cmrmcf  I 
the  same  in  Ireland  a«  they  were  in  Engl  an  dt  aa  then  the  money  of  the 
being  employed  in  manufactures,  would  draw  away  the  cotni^etition  for  h 

Colonel  Oldfield  inquired  if  the  tenant  did  not  consider  him&etf  the  c 
bla  occnpation. 

Mr»  Haxi>co€K  bad  never  heard  of  any  such  preteuslon, 

Mr.  Uelin  observed  it  was  a  tnistake  to  consider  tenant-rig^ht  in  any  «iy  lil 
copyhold.  It  reated  purely  upon  a  good  nnderstanding  between  the  iiat|ii| 
and  inj^ing  teoant,  but  had  never  been  recogui^d  by  an/  decimon  of  the  i^gB 
Hitting  in  banco, 

THE   LAW   OF   CHAKITABLE*  TRUSTS.  • 

Mr,  Haoo's  paper  on  thh  subject  will  be  fonod  at  page  loS- 

DISCDSSIOK- 

Hr.  Be^cbbbidoe  would  mention  a  ca^  in  |>oint.  In  1S56»  whenh^iS 
one  of  tho  trustees  of  the  Shakespeare  Hougo  property,  the  late  Mr,  JohuShlk^ 
epeare  gave  a  donation  of  £2,500,  which  waa  laid  out  on  the  improvema^  rf 
thu  property  1  and  at  a  later  period  he  avowed  his  intention,  in  a  letter  tdlk 
Clerk  of  tho  Peaoe  for  Worv^ickahirej  to  bequeath  £2^600  more  for  tha  mM 
purpose,  having  seen  the  plans  and  approved  of  tbem  ;  and  at  his  death  Etf 
beqneath  tho  traatees  that  sum,  with  some  specific  directions^  which  bl 
the  beqtie.?b  under  the  Mortmain  Act,  and  so,  in  a  judgment  delivered  1 
Page  Wood,  they  loet  tho  property,  which  had  been  bequeathed  for  a 
and  not  for  any  religioua  or  fanatic  object. 

Mr,  Yaucjhan  waa  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  22nd  Georgvl 
ihonld  be  made  more  stringent  instead  of  being  relaxed.  He  ftdsiittcd  ll 
principle  that  there  eliould  bo  some  direct  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  l^ 


before  tho  public  it  was  lib&rally  supported ;  indeed,  the  danger  waa  en  fSm 
other  side,  and  the  thing  to  be  avoided  was  profnsa  and  extravagant  bea«v»> 
lence.  He  did  not  consider  poathumoua  benevolenee  charity,  us  it  ori^ailli 
in  a  morbid  vanity,  a  desire  to  create  for  one's  self  a  posthumous  repntat  " 
or  elflo  it  ai-osc  from  superstitious  fear,  when  the  mind  was  enfeebled  by* 
nesB  or  old  ago.  The  man  who  has  aucceedc^i  in  transferring'  to  oh  " 
purposes  a  real  estate,  the  transfer  to  take  place  after  his  dondae, 
denied  himself  anything,  and  tho  whole  onus  of  the  sacrifice   falhi  - 

heirs,  while  he  carries  to  hia  grave  the  reputation  of  being  a  mo^t  < ^_ 

jnan ;  such  benevolence  paral)^od  the  energica  of  those  on  whom  it  fell, 
therefore,  waa  aa  pernio ious  to  the  State  as  it  was  destructive  to  the  indfrid 
The  large  monaatic  foundationa  in  this  conntry  before  the  Beformatie^^ 
created  an  immense  amount  of  pauperism.  Thus,  too,  it  waa  that  in  t^ 
^ornan  Catholic  ccun trios  of  the  Continent  tho  facility  of  getting  alms  at  tii* 
monasteries  took  away  all  stimulus  to  labour  and  caused  n  general  sl»l#  of 
idlenesa.  Even  now,  in  thoae  towns  of  thia  country  where  there  are  doki 
given  to  tbo  people,  them  is  not  the  same  independent  spirit  which  is  U)  bl 
B^ond  thronghcut  the  country  generally.     He  thought  no  case  had  tram  m»i^ 

»  See  Tramaciumt^  YoL  1859»  p.  184.    Vol.  18«I,  p.  147, 
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;  to  indnce  tlie  Sti&t@  to  alt^r  tt©  law  of  Mortmain,  imkee  it  was  to  make  it 
re  fltriugetit,  by  put  ting  persona)  and  real  proporty  on  the  same  footing.. 
k  would  bare  the  time  between  tho  making  of  the  will  or  de^^  aud  bke  death 
Itllt  testator  or  donor,  c^xtonded  from  one  to  at  lealt  two  joara. 
mr.  Newkahci!  agreed  with  Mr,  Yianglian  in  reprobating  chaHtablo  dolea,  but 
Im  whole  questioti  was  not  met  by  considering  it  firoTii  that  point  of  view  ;  it 
wsa  not,  the  qnefition  of  doles  whioh  thoy  had  to  eonfliderj  but  that  of  largo 
imdownieiits  for  important  politioflrl  piir|joees>  such  na  the  maintenanoe  of  an 
liospital,  pensions  or  rewards  for  discoveries,  and  collegiate  folio wahipa, 
Thoy  would,  he  thonght,  be  hofdly  prepared  to  say  that  money  so  left  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  pabHo  misrortune^  nor  did  it  concern  tho  ptiblio  to  scmtinize 
tbe  motives  of  one  who  mad©  such  an  endowment.  All  the  Association  had 
t«ii  do  was  to  consider  if  the  object  was  a  laudable  one.  The  trade  societies  had 
now  taken  to  fonnd  peaaioas  for  their  decayed  members.  The  history  of  mis- 
appropriation had  boon  oocasiioned  bj  the  feebleness  of  publio  opitilon  in  times 
pa&L  Tho  trao  interest  of  tho  country  was  not  to  throw  any  difficulty  in  the 
ii^y  of  endowments.  He  would,  however,  place  somewhere  a  power  of  @nper- 
,  llsion,  not  merely  of  the  application,  but  also  of  the  nature  of  the  endow* 

^^pfr.  Uiuif  ooDflidared  it  a  mistako  to  rcprosont  the  man  who  made  a  charita- 
|HE  beqautt  as  making  no  saorifioe.  A  soll&flh  man  might  ^t  up  hiM  capital  and 
^lo  wiutoat  leaving  any  money  at  all  after  him,  but  the  man  who  lived  on  tho 
litter«it  of  bis  capital  that  a  oharitablo  institution  mi|^ht  inherit  that  capital, 
mado  a  great  sacnEco.  He  would  give  more  power  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  divert  ondowmonte  from  their  original  intention,  when  progress  left  tho 
object  of  ih^  iotention  in  the  background ;  and  he  inBtaneed  the  Latin  leoturee 
cnt  moflio  and  other  libara.1  ^eienees  at  Grosham  College  as  things  at  present 
iMeloBii  *^at  the  eudowTuonts  of  which  mightj  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of 
Cbsnoery,  be  dedicated  to  educational  purposee  consonant  witli  the  spirit  of  the 

IrfOrd  BiOVOHAH  inquired  of  Mr*  Urlin  if  b©  meant  tliat  the  Court  of  Chaiioeiy 
^t  to  ognsider  what  the  tostator  would  have  done  had  ho  lived  to  the  prar 
It  day. 
(r  tfatiN  replied  in  the  aflSrmative.  He  denied  that  the  endowments  at  tho 
'varsitiee  and  publio  eobools  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  On  the 
etimtrary,  he  knew  that  they  were  a  great  encouragament  to  the  education  of 

Ir.  SlfHo^f  i>S  mid  the  question  really  wm  whether  the  State  ahould  resume 
Irigfht  and  interfere  witii  tbe  free  action  of  proprietors.     The  great  policy  of 
ngland  was  to  allow  to  the  proprietors  a  great  extent  of  free  action,  aubject  to 
legiftlati  ve  co  atrol , 

Lord  Heouohah  said  his  views  upon  the  subject  had  been  long  known,  and 
were  oTpreaacd  in  the  letter  which  in  l&ly  he  addre^ed  to  the  late  Bir  Samuel 
B'^tnilly.  He  thought  thero  ought  to  be  larger  powera  given  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  was  difficult  to  say  if  the  State  ahould  oUowthe  abs^>Iute  power 
of  tying  qp  property  for  charitable  purposes.  He  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  aa 
t]uii.  No  man  should  bo  allowed  to  diapoao  of  property  in  a  manner  injurioua 
to  aooiety »  The  late  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  tho  oase  of  tho  Small*Po3t  Hospital^ 
jrvnl  10  far  as  to  «ay  that  if  it  could  be  shovvii  that  it  caused  the  diBcase  to  bo 
jl&ore  prevalent  in  its  neighbotirhood  than  would  otherwise  be  the  coee,  it 
gjLhould  at  once  be  taken  down.  That,  however,  was  an  extreme  case.  Chari- 
€»ble  doles,  as  so  much  broad  and  beer,  interfered  with  the  industry  of  those 
who  received  them,  and  wore  absolutely  absurd.  When  thore  was  a  surplus 
beyond  the  requirement*  of  the  object  of  the  bequest,  the  Court  of  Cliancery 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  dls|iofiing  of  it  on  some  analogous  object- 

THE  PATENT   LAW* 

[Two  papers  were  read  on  this  subject,  Ly  Mr.  Thomas  WebitcT, 
Mr.   Madie,.  and  a  special  ciTCuiiig  digcuisaLOU  yv&&  held  tti 
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Burliagton  nouse.    Tlie  papers  are  auromarised  and  tie  \ 
reported  in  the  Summary  of  tbe  proceedings  in  tin?  slxlkl 
mantt  together  witti  cither   coiUributioDS    iti    which    the 
ooDsidered  in  Us  international  agpoct* 


PtSCTJSSlOH    OX   THE   MAItHIAGB    LAW. 

After  tHo  reading  of  the  papers  bj  Mr.  Cookson  and  MrJ 
Tvliich  will  be  found  at  pp,  164  and  176^  a  short  dtscus^toii^ 

The  Pa  ESI  DENT  again  €4>in  plained  that  the  tcDdent'j  of  mi>dpfii  1 
instead  of  aiming  at  the  udsimilattoD  of  the  laws  of  Bog] and  &n4 
lather  to  widen  the  Ijroaeh  b<;tween  them.    Thej   had  dllTi'mti  i 
Chancery,  in  Conveyancmg,  in  Bankruptcy,  in  Probate*  And  in  fHvtpfm 

Lord  Brougham   said,   that   in   1836,  the  House   of  I^mli,  m 
frequency  of  Bordi^  or  Gretna^ Green  marriages  fell  it  absuJuklyi 
tnak«  an  alteration  In  I  he  law^  but  the  blH  they  introdaced  fbr  tbit  | 
througb  in  tbe  House  of  Commoai.     In  1@49^  howeyer^  that  HonMt 
to  the  e^ih  anil  an  Act  waa  passed,  which  required  that  the  pftrtia,h 
tractiDg  a  Scotch  marriage^  shotild  1>e  for  eotue  timereeideiic  in  tbttc 
one  time  ^uch  a  law  would  have  put  an  end  to  Ihe  tnalnmonial  i 
three  mo^i  \m^tivski  |>erMitis  in  the  realm,  namely,  the  AxchMiibajfi 
bury,  the  Lord  CtmneeUor,  and  the  Lord  Priiry  Sca3^  who  had  lA  I 
away  matehes.    When  it  waa  propiKSod  to  do  away  with  all  ' 
marriageB,  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen  strenuously  opposed  the  m^Asait. 

The  pEESinENT  said.  In  the  case  of  Tht  Queen  r.  Beamish^  the  jad^tl 
the  House  i>f  Lords,  atid  went   fully  into  tbe  ancient  law  of 
ahowing  that  the  presence  of  a  priest  was  not  necessary  to  the  cwntndJ 
thought  that  if  Chief'Justice  Tlndal  were  now  aUve  he  would  In  dt^ 
opinion  from  that  which  he  expressed  in  the  case  of   TkiQu$m^> 
only  c^ential  c4.mdttLon  to  the  marriage  w^as  mutual  consent,  and  f 
neither  add  to  nor  take  from  tbat  consent.    The  State,  boweverJ 
oonditlons  and  rules  for  the  disposition  of  pr%Jperty«  eucb  hs  rcc|i 
tiop^  registration,  and  previous  notice,  and  on  principle  thoac  r^Q 
^ply  equally  to  the  memljera  of  every  Church*     Aa,  LoweTcr*  tbt| 
was  no  part  of  the  matrimonial  conaeot,  the  f^raon.^  al>out  |^  mairyi 
left  a  free  choice  of  the  religious  ceremony  with  which  they  wduld  ' 
tract  solemnized.    That  w^k  a  matter  of  religious  freedom,  but  it 
mistake  for  Ihe  State  to  enter  into  concordats  with  any  partlcQlaraectik^ 

them  from  the  general  riiJe  recinirlng  publication,  registration^  oti 

The  whole  confusion  in  which  tite  law  of  marriage  was  at  preeent  inroliFiil 
of  the  State  entering  into,  or  Interfering  In,  the  religiona  part  of  the  qa 
for  the  future,  the  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  eifil  purpoatf  i 
entirely  kept  free  from  the  question  of  reli^on.  He  held  tbat  the  rm 
which  he  had  referred  liid  not  enter  into  the  marriage  ilself,  but  that  Hall 
rulcfi  fit  and  proper  for  tbe  State  tn  anne^.  If  that  distlnetloa  wa»l| 
view,  it  would  reconcile  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  which  b^iet  th*^ 
A  miUTiage  which  took  place  in  any  other  country  wan  aoceple^  as  h^N 
because  marriage  was  a  unircrsal  law;  but  it  was  moat  i noon « steal  tiifl 
It  wai  possible  to  introduce  new  elements  into  the  fsontra^l,  altbMl 
omiitry  might  anae^c  to  the  making  of  it  whnt  conditions  It  pleaeed.  1%lfi{ 
0)urt  vas  locaU  but  marriage  was  uni versa L  A  case  baaed  upon  thai  i 
had  been  drawn  up  by  an  ecclcHia<»tica1  lawyer  and  submilted  to 
Chancellor,  who  was  of  opinion  that,  under  the  pres^it  law,  tbe  wl^l 
divorce,  had,  outside  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  Dlvoroe  Cotirt,  a  da 
baaband  for  conjugal  rights. 


A  special  evening  discussion  on  tbe  same  eul^Ject 
Burlmgton  House,  the  Hon,  George  Desman,   Q,C*,  M.P^ 
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justice  hft^e  hmn  m  effioienllj  rendfired  to  t&«   inlared  mxif*  liiM 
comet  in  a  drngoon  regimentt  quartered  ia  ScotlftDd,  waa  itiwlitlj*' 
a  tailv  in  tbat  c^ountrj,  conoealad  ibe  Eoorri^g^e,  and,  ooming  to  Etigbiii 
tuiother  lady  tbere  ■  but  the  ftrnt  wilfe  proredlier  nitirrJatr^.  mi*l  mitM' 
character.    Mr.  Smitb  quoted  that  case  as  exbi^  t?"  of 

law»  but  be  (Mr.  Ilasttinp)  held  that  it  exfeibited  ^  bkfc 

OQG  lady  to  conceal  ber  m&rriag^  and  her  hu^biuid  iu  eater  Englni  • 
zDnrried  man,  and  tbeii  to  brings  her  who  married  him  in  ilie  ^oe«  Ae^^ 
of  the  Churchy  to  ruin,  and  ber  childrt*n  to  bastardy.     The  l*fr  fl 
such  n  thtnj^  was  one  directed  against  the  woman,  and  not  in  ber  (^ 
for  the  interest  of  women  that  marriages  Rhoald  take  place  in  tbe  nm 
open  tnntiDcn  M  that  there  might  nerer  be  anj  doubt  or  qoeitloB 
and  the  bonei^t  woman  might  never  be  endangered  wittioat  fault  of  lis 
waa  hia  ansM'er  to  the  arpiment  broui^ht  forward  by  Mr-  Campbell  SaA>^ 
reapeet  to  the  Irifih  nyetem,  he  wotild  just  sav  one   word  as  ta 
He  doubted  if  St  wna  worth  while  for  tbe  «ake  of  euTorciag-  a 
lustration,  to  refrain  from  assimilating  the  law  of  nimrnm$gib 
two  coo Q tries.    That  could  be  done  at  oDce  with  rerj  IlUle 
tbe  ooQtendmg  parties,  and  be  hop^  that,  for  the  inJcc  of  pa0ii 
future  disputes  on  the  point,  t^me  such  ^heme  would  be  adj(H»ted. 

Dr.  Waodilote  considered  tbat  the  reaeon  why  not  one  of  tbe  vt^] 
for  tbe  reform  of  th^;  law  of  mamage  had  iUDceeded,  m 
inebtetl  upon  registration.    For  his  own  part^  he  oonld  nol 
a  gooil  change,  which  was  not  coupled  with  compnlaory 
Biiblin  Meeiiog,  Mr.  0*Shaughues.\¥  stated  a  fact  wbich  oertidiilf 
(I)r.  Wad  di  love,)    he  utated  that  Rom  an  Catholic   prieats   teqi 
Protestants  to  Roman  Catbolics,  although  bj  so  doing  thej  reodartd 
liable  to  trani^iportalion.    They  therefore  objected  to  regiatratkni«  btai 
fact  of  Bocb  a  marriaife  bc^came  known,  tbe  priest  who  mil&aamed  ft 
liable  to  the  punishment  he  had  tianied^    He  did  hope  tliat  tbey  mig^t^ 
lo  celebrate  marriagea  irrespective  of  the  creed  of  the  contracting  ifirt*' 
tbt?n  regiRt ration  would  be  no  otistacte  in  the  way  of  a  tneaaum  for 
tbe  law.    He  would  put  the  minit^ters  of  all  religious  perftuasiCkitt  oi 
footing  with  the  clerioonieo  of  the  Church  of  Eufjland.     Then  Bfi^a,iii 
Roman  Catholic  priej^ts,  they  conJd  marry  people  at  any  time  and  as  mf 
They  viewed  matrimony  as  a  Bocranient^  and  therefore  maiiitftiiked  thai 
latioo  lay  solely  in  tbe  Church,  so  that  the  State  bad  nothing  to  do 
It  would  not  lie  difficult  to  get  them  to  follow  Ibeextimple  of  tbeirr 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  give  publ icily  to  the  marriage  by  the 
hanna.    He  did  not  approve  of  tbe  licensing  Hysl4?m,  for  under  it  pufl 
clandestinely  marry ^  as  a  licence  could  1>e  got  within  half  tm  honr  of  Iftti 
parties  made  up  their  minds  to  enter  into  the  eointract.  It  was  true  that  iAH 
requin^l  from  the  applicant  that  bolb  |iartL^  were  of  aire,  bnt  still   tilt  < 
protect  families  from  the  pain  of  aetnng  their  sons  and  dnqghtere  tied  fie 
a  ciandeatinc  marriage  to  persons  of  inferior  rank,  tbe  very  end  wblch  <4i 
was  intended  to  prevent.    Me  feared  that  in  Scotland  they  were  bo  attach 
old  infltttotion!if  that  it  would  lie  impossible  to  get  them  to  iri^e  w&j  iMt 
and,  therefore,  it  would  he  iietter  to  begin  with  the  case  of  the  law  fli 
in  Ireland,  and  he  would  my  first,  that  a  memorial  abould  be  preertt 
Legislature  aaklog  for  an  alteration  of  the  law  In  tbe  direetion  bebii| 
out. 

Mr*  M,^a7in  thought  they  ought  not  to  interfere  witb  Scotland.    Itw 
erer,  quite  a  singuhir  thing  with  reafiect  to  tbe  irregular  8coto1i  Ks«rni| 
it  was  not  tbe  Scotch  thenijielres,  but  the  Englii^h  or   the  liisb  mh^ 
tbemseivefl  of  the  faeititit^  which  the  Scotch  law  offered  to  seeret  and  f 
marriages.    Tbe  Scotch  themselves  married  mfQr&  «««£«••».     There tM 
woman  ttilght  live  together,  and  although  legally  bnaband  and  wW^  te 
cvtnsidered  themselves  m  until  a  mimsiiter  went  through  tli«  oemnony  lA 
They  thus  argued  in  favour  of  their  own  liiw  i  they  say,  that  if  a 
neeesnarily  to  be  gone  throttgh,  there  are  parts  of  that  eeremeay  < 
iwiapletlou,  and  that  If  any  of  tbcm  dropt^  out  by  accideiit  or  di 


Bu  IB  (uc  tvue  VI   ifUtr  ujiiu,  ob  euti  lueHuv  iv  ue^     li  LT^riiLLiu^    wha  4J|WJ1 
00  that  it  did  aiitav  with  the  Decessity  for  publicity. 
kLMiR,  In  Teplj  to  Mr.  Martin^  rGca]Htulated  the  argument  contained  in 
I  which  he  read  in  the  Section  m  the  morning, 

IriieoNs  said,  that  althotin^b  we  might  encounter  hostility  if  we  attempted 
fce  with  the  religious  cer^emouy  of  mamnge  ei9  sokmniaied  in    the 
IbthQlie  Church,  the  commoQ  sense  of  th^  coimtij  would  bear  u»  out  In 
►  registratmn. 
PELroRb  said*  tbat  as  he  understood  the  propoiltion  ft  resolved  itBclf  int^i 

tm  :  What  It  to  be  done  wltb  refertiuce  to  the  marriage  law  in  Englnnd 
nd  ?  It  eeemed  to  he  conceded  that  the  English  law  was  the  best,  and 
Nothing  cc>tild  be  more  liberftl  than  the  Act  of  183ij,  which  enabled  every 
ilBseoters  to  marry  according  to  tho  rites  ftnd  ceremonies  whicb  they 
L  provided  only  the  marriagic^  were  duly  regbterod.  The  only  point  which 
IWn  coneetled  to  them,  waa  the  lejj^lity  of  marriage  wilh  a  deceased 
tor.  But  as  that  was  a  part  of  the  Bubjwt  outlying  the  present  inquirj 
I  not  now  discuss  it.  The  law  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  marriage  was, 
nd,  jn  a  worse  state  than  had  been  the  law  In  this  country  before  the  pasfl- 
pifcurdwicke'st  Act ;  but  however  much  they  miglit  be  convinced  it  would 
fevantage  of  society  it  should  be  altered,  they  yet,  l^efore  they  attempted 
should  have  a  proper  regartl  to  the  fecHngg  of  the  people*  With  regard 
td,  he  could  not  gee  why  they  might  not  be  allowed  to  marry  there  aa 
irried  in  England,  by  registration.  It  was,  howerer,  a  difficult  thing  to 
I  tlie  Roraflu  Catholic  prieisie,  who  objected  to  any  State  in  terferenoe 
\  ihmt  object  l>eing  to  maintain  and  wideu  the  power  of  tbeir  Church, 
UnuuLa  Bald,  with  reference  to  the  ffuggestiou  of  Dr.  Waddilove^  it 
empeteiii  for  the  Meeting  to  ailopt  any  such  course  as  he  proposed  •,  for 
Utnl^l  be  their  opinion  tbat  the  lawoo^ht  to  l>e  altered^  they  could  not 
^  Aiisodatioii  at  large  to  it.  With  respect  to  what  fell  from  Mr.  Geale, 
I  to  put  the  matter  fn  ft  Tery  plausible  light.  The  unwillingness  of  the 
tothnlies  to  submit  to  reglfttration  would  continue  so  long  as  their  priests 
le table  for  solemnizing  mixed  marriaget,  but  iome  compromise  might  be 
It^  good  management.  For  instance,  iif  they  submitted  to  registration, 
I  allow  tbem  i^  marry  wliom  they  wiehcd.  The  viflw  of  Mr.  Ratbbone 
I  cut  the  Gordiau  knot.  He  held  that,  as  registration  was  a  reasonable 
%  should  not  allow  the  crotchets  of  any  particular  religloiiH  body  to 
with  the  State  in  its  endeavoum  to  wcurc  It.  It  was  certainly  a  great 
[there  fhotild  lie  clamlestine  marriages.  It  was  said  that  the  feeling  in 
t  wi«  against  them,  and  that  the  people  preferretl  bf^nj?  roarried_^  in  foro 
al  there  were  a  few  who  thought  otherwise,  it  coutd  not  Ije  considered  a 
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tiamcTOQa — thej  had  been  ftll  dealt  with  tn  the  diseusaloii,  ft&d  lij  i 

fiULsIl  compass. 

LAW  OF   HASTEE  AKD    SERVAKT# 

Mr,  Tornon  Lusliiugton^s  paper  is   priuted  at  p*  187. 

lowing  observations  were  made  during  the 


mscussioir. 

Mr.  Lefevh^  said  tbc  rule  that  ft  moatex  wae  not  liable  for  kqj  mi^sfi 
servant  suffered  hf  tbe  DcgUgciice  of  a  felluw-$ervanl  was  foimded  n|ioaiii 
iltloo  Iht^t  wbere  a  set  of  mea  worked  togtaher,  each  hod  over  the  otlioi 
ooGtrol  to  present  any  inch  occurrence.  It  was  a  rule,  however,  whidio 
a  gr^at  deal  of  injagtice.  For  inetauoe*  there  waa  no  coonesioa  orooa 
between  an  ettgine-driver  aod  a  breaksman  emplojed  on  the  same  lint  ¥11 
yet  if,  thnm^h  the  n^ligcnce  of  the  breaksman,  aa  accident  took  jilia^i 
engineer  received  no  injury*  be  could  not  recover  any  compeiisAllOD  irOB^ 
pau^f  as  the  negligence  which  led  lo  thia  accident  was  tbe  act  of  hia  Mk 
The  rule  ought  to  be  enlarged  to  embrace  auch  cas<!s.  He  had  Itmrvrcri 
with  respect  lo  going  the  length  of  requiring  from  the  maaior  a  wkri 
machinery  haa  heeu  properly  fenced,  8«  the  men  who  worked  In  a  I 
very  well  where  the  danger  lay,  aad  could  with  ordinary  caution  anJMil^ 

Mr,  LnsHiNofON  observed  that    the  common  law   required  ihat  ill  n 
ships  should  lje  sea  wort  hy^  and  on  the  Bame  principle   the  slaiut4!l«vfl 
that  all  machinery  should  be  fenced ;  and  he  would  retma  tJie  Uabililj  ol  i| 
irbe  kept  it  uti fenced,  for  when  he  engaged  a  eervatit  it  w^  vfjb  11  j 
contract  that  the  machinery  was  fenced* 

Mr.  Holland  ohiH^ved  there  were  two  queatlons  to  be  considertdr 
extent  to  which  the  rule  ought  to  be  carried;  and  secoadlj,  bov  Bi 
expedient.  The  men  should  be  guarded  against  all  avoidable  daafir 
case  of  the  coal  trade,  the  rope  for  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  ( 
be  daily  tested,  aud  the  safety  lamp  ehuuld  be  kept  lockeC  Tbe  c 
was  not  so  clear  in  respect  lo  the  trades  carried  on  bv  machinery. 

Thu  Pai^HtnENr  said  he  listened  with  the  greatest  attention  to  the  1 
qncsiton  waft  ^un'onnded  by  many  difficulties.     It  was^  however  1 
that  the  work|jeople  in  the  factories  and  mine^  had  not  adequat^V-- 
the  cose  where  two  partiea  contributed  to  the  injury.^  tbe  injured  1 
allowed  to  recover  from  tbe  other,  and  bo  beneOt  by  his  own  wrong* 
however,  cosca  In  which  that  worked  a  good  deal  of  in  justice^     For! 
man  tlriving  the  wroniif  BLde  of  the  road  meetH  with  an   Imr^edlmeDi  l 
by  another,  is  upset  and  injured,  but  he  cannot  recover,  on  the  priucriph 

ekdii  injMfia.    Every  man  was  bound  to  do  hiB  reasonable  dutv  in  bisi 

life,  and  it  was  left  to  tbo  juij  to  determine  whether  he  bftd  acted  in  llnfii 
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rPPER  AND  MIDDLE  CLASS  EDUCATION. 


Colkffc  FdlmmlUps  at  Oxford  mid  Camhrwlge,    By 
James  Het^ood,  M.A.,  RRS. 

COLLEGE  Foundation*  at  O^Lford  and  Cambridge  includo  amon^ 

tliuir  principal  members ; 
L  SctiolarB  and  Exliibitioners, — who  hold  endowments,  Taryin^  from 
bout  forty  to  seventy -five  ponuds  a-year^  tenable  for  a  bmfted  term, 
sueb  as  five  year?,  and  wbo  are  usually  elected  from  the  class  of 
St »  den  1 3=  or  uudergraduates, 

2,  FellowF,~who  are  usually  Baebelors  of  Arts,  Law,  or  Medicine, 
the  time  of  their  election ;  wboge  emoluments  vary  from  about  on© 
nrlred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounde  a-year,  and  wlio&e  tenure 
the  endowments  they  hold  is  restrieted  by  upecial  contingencies ; 

ach  a*?,  for  example — remaining  unmarried ;  taking  Holy  Orders  in  the 
liurelj  of  England ;  or  not  obtaining  high  preferment. 

3.  Heads  of  Colleges, — each  of  whom  presides  over  the  society  with 
liich  he  19  connected,  and  who  generally  enjciys  a  suflicient  share  of 
tie  annnal  income  of  the  College  to  render  tiim  independent.  The 
last  era  of  Colleges  are  allowed  to  marry,  and  they  poeseBs  separate 

sidences  within  the  College  precincts. 

Students,  who  are  not  on  the  Foundation,  form  an  important  addi- 
tional elans  in  nearly  every  College  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  College 
tutors  are  appointed  from  among  the  Fellows,  to  give  lectures  to  the 
mjdergraduates ;  and  their  pupils  comprise  both  the  students  who  are 
oo  the  Foundation,  and  those  who  are  not  in  the  receipt  of  any  emolti- 
ment  from  the  College,  Many  of  the  private  tutors  at  the  ancient 
Englt&h  Universities  are  Fellows  of  Colleges,  and  the  e:iperience  gained 
by  them  in  tuition  forms  a  valuable  trainiag  for  the  office  of  a  scliool- 
master,  to  which  College  Fellows  frequently  aspire. 

Udder  the  new  University  Constitutions  of  1854  and  1856,  Fellows 
€i  College®  possess  a  large  share  of  influence  in  the  University,  as  the 
council  or  governing  body  is  elected  by  the  resident  Masters  of  Arta 
and  other  higher  graduates ;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
lesident  graduates  are  College  Fellows,  Vacant  offices,  either  in  the 
CSolleges  or  the  University,  are  also  usually  supphed  from  the  class  of 
FellovfB;  m  that  varied  acquirements  ought  to  be  posscBsed  by  the 
Fellows,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  Professorships  in  dMerent 
branches  of  Imowledge. 


232  Colkge  Fdhwdhips  at  O^ord  arvd  CamhridjL 
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The  College  Foandation  system  at  Oxford  and  Otunhndgf  ki 
for  centuries  closely  allied  with  tlie  plans  of  public  8€bool*  m 
Boyj?  educated  at  public  Fcbools  are  frequently  tntcmied  % 
part^nts  for  one  or  other  of  tbe  learned  profee^ions ;  tJiey  fi 
conree  of  etudj  which  is  expected  to  lead  to   snccess  in 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships  at  the  Univergities  ;    the  master  i, 
echool  where  they  are  edncated  takee  a  pride  in  the 
pupils  for  the  competitive  examinations  of   Oxford  and 
he  has  been  brouf^ht  up  in  the  ancient  academleal  systjem,  ind 
he  rcBigns  his  office,  perhapg  he  may  be  succeeded  by  one  (rf  )m\ 
ficholam,  to  whom  he  had  early^  imjiaFted  &  knowledge  of  tk 
and  Greek  lauguagee,  aud  who  eoutiuueg,  withoQt  mateml 
the  same  routme, 

lu  nearly  all  th^  Colleges  of  the  two  ancietit  Eii^Iigh  Vm 
the  governiug  bodies  of  the  Colleges  are  acctifitomcMi  to  selfd 
among  the  candidates  for  vacant  Fellowghips,  eueh  Bachelor!  4 
as  have  attained  eminent  places  In  the  priucipal   honour  1^  d 
Fnivergity  Te.spectively. 

Thus,  of  liiue  Fellows  elected  at  St-  John'n  Collej^e,  Cftmbryiil 
1862>  five  were  high  Wranglers,  and  four  dieting uiKhc^l  in  tW  ••, 
clasB  of  the  Classical  Tripos-  One  of  these  recently  elcrtpd  Fdln«l^ 
t)een  first  in  the  first  class  of  Claesical  Honours*  anfl  Senior  IkM 
m  1861 ;  two  had  been  eighth,  and  one  fifteenth  in  the  %r?i  r!: 
Classical  Houonrfi  in  different  years.  Of  the  muthematieijiMN 
gentleman  had  been  Third  Wrangler;  two  other©  had  1' 
Sixth  Wranglers ;  one  had  been  Seventh  W^rangler  i 
another,  Seventh  Wrangler  in  1861. 

At  Oxford,  five  days  are  given  to  the  clasti  examinati-  . 
papers  are  set  in  Greek  ffistory,  Roman  History,  Log^ir,  au^  ' 
and  Political  Philosophy.     In  the  departii,^*ot  of  Qr^iek  P!i'    r"! 
Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Poiitica,  and  Plato*t5  Republic,  Rr< 
port  ant  works  to  bef^tudied*  It  is  also  essential  ta  retad  Bin .  . 
feu  tier's  Senuons  on  Human  Nature,  and  a  paper  ou  General  V\ 
form  a  part  of  the  examination ;  which  also  comprtsi 
Bacon's  Novum  Organon,  and  on  the  History  of  Anrii 
Philosophy.    Biviuity  subjects,  for  members  of  the  Choreh  ni  Ei 
include  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Gre«^£ 
History;  the  subjects  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  T( 
the   EvidenccB   of  Christianity;    and  the   Thirty-oine 
Scripture  proofs.    One  or  more  of  the  Apostolical  KpietlesTS 
and  Ecclesiastical  History,  may  be  added.     The  mixl  roct 
at  Oxford,  extends  over  Divinity,  as  well  as  other  gubjet!t& 
sition,  a  piece  of  dilficult  English  is  set,  to  be  turnecl  into 
and  another  piece  of  difficult  English,  to  be  tnrned  iuto  G 

Eight  books  are  expected  to  be  taken  up  at  Oxford  for  a  _ 
works  of  Herodotus  and  Thueydides  are  invariably  requirtsd 
as  tlie  firgt  Decade  of  Livy,  and  either  the  Annals  or  the  ] 
Tacitus  ;  Aristotle's  Ethics,  aad  Butler's  Sermons ;   and 
Folitifjs,  and  Plato's  Republic,  would  complete  the  series* 
Bogers,  in  his  work  on  Oxford  Education,  remarks,  that  the 
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|on  for  College  Fellowships  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  electors  j  but 
,  imturallj  Bows  in  the  mm^  chanDel  with  that  which  the  Uuiversitj^ 
rescribcs'  in  the  ilonour  Schools ;  so  that  the  iirevious  j^tatus  of 
ie  examinee  hi  those  schools  k  ordinarily  a  great  guide  to  the  Head 
ad  FeDow^  of  a  Colk^ge  for  electing  to  Fellowships. 

Tliere  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  candidates  who  have  stood  well  in 
FoDour  eiamiiiations  j  and  the  public  examiners  are  regarded  as  far 
©tter  judges  of  individual  and  rektiire  proficieacj  than  aoy  elective 
»dy  in  Oxford. 

Trinitj  College,  Cambridge,  has  a  second  examination  for  its 
^^Ibwstdps*     In  1801,  the  following  series  of  papers  was  set :— 

September  30 :  Greek  passages  to  be  translated  into  English,  from 
^hito,   Lj-sias,   Theophrastus,   and  Polybius.      Also,   from  Homer, 
furipides,  Apollonius  of  Rhotles,  and  the  Anthologia  Greca* 
October  1 :  Latin  passages,  to  be  translated  from  Cicero,  Livy, 
lautus,  uiid  Propcrtius. 

October  2  ;  Mathematics  in  the  morning ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  a 
— 'fe  In  Englishi  from  Lord  Maeaulaj,  to  be  rendered  into  Latm 
rose* 

October  3 ;  In  the  momiug,  Logic  and  Moral  Pliilosophy  ;  and^  in 
tie  afternoon,  High  Mathematics- 
October  4 :  In  the  morning,  a  passage  of  Latm  was  set  to  be 
ranslaied  into  Greek  prose,  and  EngUsh  tragic  verses  to  be  rendered 
ito  Greek  Iambics,  In  the  afternoon,  Greek  extracts  and  Greek 
[iiestions  were  given,  with  qnestions  on  the  Latm  language,  and  in 
^  ^rnau  History  and  Literature. 
jVftcr  a  candidate  has  siieeessfuny  passed  this  difficult  examination, 
ad  1ms  been  elected  by  the  College  authorities  into  the  class  of 
Fellows,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1 662  compels  him  to  subscribe  a 
Declaration  of  Conformity  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
%s  by  law  estahUi^hed;  and,  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  statutes  of  St. 
John's  College,  under  the  authority  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Commissioners,  a  novel  clause  has  been  inserted  into  the  Jolmlan  ordi- 
nanceg,  limitmg  the  Fellowships  of  that  College  to  members  of  the 
Cbnrch  of  England*  Similar  restrictions  seldom  occur  in  local 
College  statutes,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  however,  now  limits  both 
its  Schrilariilups  and  Fellowships  either  to  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  to  candidates  who  are  members  of  Bome  cliurch  in 
comnninion  with  the  Church  of  England;  thereby  referring,  probably, 
to  the  Episcopalian  Clmrch  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopalian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  Senior  Wranglers,  in  three 
sucecS5five  years,  1860,  1861,  and  1862,  have  not  been  nieuibcrs,  cither 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  any  church  in  communion  with  the 
Anglican  establishment.  Twice,  in  1860  and  1861,  the  Fellowship 
exammation  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  been  open  to  the  Senior 
Wranglers  of  those  years;  and  in  both  cases,  conscientious  scruples 
with  respect  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  test  of  Liturgical  Conformity 
have  prevented  these  distinguished  Bachelors  of  Arts  from  becoming 
candidates  for  Fellowships  in  tlieir  own  College. 
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I  to  hoU  4^^  itts  fiii^ioa  of  fnowB  In  6ifi!f|  ftfl^  ^i^l 
npki  M  to  ft  Fdiowyi^  b€»g  fMilM 
EB  dieted  to  it»  ft  vifeole  jesftT  vMid  Aifi 
» eoaid  be  flgHi  Bed  in.  Sosmooslf  tsUii^i 
i^ftfded  In-  mi^  ^n^teMi^  Fnms  of  OoQeg«3,  from  thi*  hell 
tile  |imr  nc^  bftrng  Inea  cteMB  iit0l]ie  dfts  of  Fellovsy  tha  ■  I 
witli  tbe  aaais  of  wfottf  F^Avm  of  Oolleses,  hftt  beea  prrfci^ 
Ovdbn%e»  rcqwstiftf  F^tf&BMBt  to  repeftl  the  provfcioa»qft^l*| 
4tf  IJi^onutx  of  ISfia;  vyA  i«|Bm  ill  penoas^  bofof^  I 
pidbvik^  ti>  loiwjgfibe  s  det^ftii^oii  of  covJonBit^  to  tlw  I 
of  the  Cni^  of  Bagiftad ;  iftdi  pruiiaoiis  being',  in  tiie  ofifatal 
pelUioBera^  nfSElow  to  tlie  i&tcr^^  of  the  ITmTersitT. 

VeDonriiQKTftrjiDimloemtfiffefTslGcdleffes;  aadftfttilht| 
%  ofta  hdd  bf  eottiglftte  eoipoiilioa^  uie  moaeiftfy  Tilii'<l 
FAnr^i^  mftj  iaotaftto  &on  one  jcftT  to  ftaoilien  Accarfinil 
fipoit  of  the  Ounbri^gft  ITiim^  Ooamason  (1850— S^  ihi| 
wooe  of  the  seteatoiB  edleges  of  Cksiliiidgie  camot  be  \ 
Itm  thftn  £t85,CN>0  per  ammmsiL  The  Oxford  UniTersHj  Eojndl 
Biaioii  reported  k  185:?,  thst  the  Oolleseft  of  Oxford  do  i 
iBndl  less  from  their  endowmeiitd  thmm  £I50«0(K)  per  anooii 

A  OoU^e  FeOoirship,  either  mt  Oxford  or  Camhri(lg:cv  1 
n^rded  ftsi,  on  an  ftrerage,  worth  fthoiit  £2€0  ft-yesr;  the  I 
teDiue  of  ft  Felloirship  mm  be  eftioftted  at  ftlMmt  ten  jmn; 
tsnee  mftrriiige^  or  prtHootioii^  evMles  ft  Tmcftacj,  and 
m  lfe4oiig  tenure  of  &  Fellowihip;  ha%  m  geoerml,  m  CoQege,  iitjl 
of  edncftdoQ,  denres  benefit  fiXHU  ft  rftpid  soceessloii  of 
FeUowsMp^;  new  gtndents  Wtng  thus  fttrracted  to  the  ^ 
hope  of  becomiiig  caodidfttes  for  these  sab^tfttiti&l  rewards  i 
study. 

Professor  RogeTS,  in  his  work  on  Oxford  Tdtieatioti,  < 
there  are  aboat  350  Fellowshipe  in  the  d^erent  OoQegft  ii 
UniTcr^ty,  If  ten  years  shoiild  be  the  avenige  tenure  of  ettch  f  " 
ship,  there  would  be,  every  j^^  abont  thirty-five  Fellovrdiipi  \ 
in  Oxford,  ft  large  majority  of   which  woald  be  eoaliaied 
esclusirely  for  high  attainments  in  the  Greek  and  Li^izi 
The  holders  of  th^e  freehold  pensions  are  genermlly  yon 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five  years  old;  the  aoniial  ralne'of  earh  1 
yiip  may  be  abont  £2i>0  ;  no  duties  are  attacfaefi  to  the  ( 
and  no  fnbseqaent  obligationp,  eieept  celibacy  ami  conXonaitjl 
litnrgy  of  tbe  Chtirch  of  England* 

In   1857,  an  in^uetitial  memorial  of  CambHd^ 
presented  to  the  Cambridge  UniTcrsity  Comtnlseion, 
eomeet  canBideration  of  the  restrictions  on  mania^  to 
tenure  of  College  FelloWBhipe  is  subject.     The  memc 
number,  coniiidered  that  the  atolition  of  the  restriction 
wonld  raise  the  mora!  tone  of  feeling  which  pervadea  tha' 
teachers,  and  would  assist  In  retaining  some  of  the  most  able  aa 
qtiftlified  men  to  conduct  the  work  of  edocation  at  CuiilitMfiL 

A  permanent  authority  would  be  desirable    to 
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liTftiipfements  of  the  aDcient  Colleges  and  TJniversitieB  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  to  lend  it&  powerful  aid  in  obtaining  parliameutary 
Support  to  needfnl  chanofes  in  tlic  academic  constitntions.  The  Lord 
1*reRident  of  the  Fiiyj  Coancil,  as  the  President  of  the  Committee  of 
yonacil  of  Education,  possesses  large  powers  of  inspecting  elemeataiy 

fwchools,  and  it  has  been  recommended  bj  the  Education  Commission  of 
18(]1,  Unit  all  endowed  schools,  whether  middle  or  elementary,  shoald 

I  be  annimlly  Tifiited  and  examined  bj  the  Privy  Conncil  Inspectors. 

The  great  public  bcIiooIb  of  England  are  subject,  at  the  present  time, 

to  the  nsitfltion  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry i  and  a  more 

(complete  investigation  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  College  Fellow- 
■tiip  system  wontd  very  likely  lead  to  coaaiderable  improTement, 
Wu 
ton 
film 
ace 


he  Professional    Traming  and   Certification   of  Middle 
Teachers,    Bif  tfie  Rev,  G,  A*  Jacob,  D.D, 


Class 


^^  Middle  Class  Teacherit,"  is 
in  this,   as  in  many  other 


["kk  term  "  MitMIe  Class  Schools  *'  or 
ometimea  objected  to.  But  although 
rfiimilar  definitions,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  very 
accurate  or  precise — yet  for  ordinary  purposes  it  is  sufficiently  correct 
ad  intelligible;  and  is,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  more  correct  than 
tie  name  of  Private  schools  or  teachers,  which  is  sometimes  substituted 

DF  it. 

Middle  class  schools  are,  generally  speaking,  marked  of  from  those 
rliich  may  be  considered  to  be  above  and  below  them»  by  certain 

svions  properties  or  accidents,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  advert,  in 

ier  to  onderstand  the  position  and  circumslances,  and  so  the  wantfl 

art  requirements,  of  our  middle  class. 

For,  in  tbe  first  place,  the  schools  above  the  middle  class,  whether 
old  foundation  Grammar  schools,  or  more  modern  structures  with  a 
proprietary  or  collegiate  name,  or  what  may  justly  be  termed  private 
Grammar  schools,  all  agree  in  this,  that  their  head-masters,  and 
many  others  of  those  who  teach  in  themt  are  men  of  a  University 
education — examined  men^ — men  who  previously  to  their  appointment 
to  the  posts  which  they  hold,  have  given  proof  of  their  possessing,  If 
not  a  special  aptness  to  teach,  at  any  rate  a  certain  amount  of  valuable 
knowledge*  And  besides  this,  since  they  all  more  or  less  prepare  their 
pupils  for  a  University  career,  or  for  situations  in  which  they  ranst 
pass  a  difFicult  and  impartial  examination^  there  m  a  necessity  laid  ui>on 
tbem  of  attaining  and  keeping  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  proliciency. 
And  thuMj  from  both  these  causes,  such  schools  hold  out  to  the 
comm unity  at  large  at  least  some  pledge  and  guarantee  of  their 
€fEciency>  and  the  real  bond  Jide  nature  of  the  work  which  they  are 
doing. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  schools  which  rank  below  the 
rnidiUe  class,  and  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  comprised  under  the 
name  of  National  schools,  are  distinguished  from  those  above  them, 
not  so  much  by  their  subjects  of  instruction,  or  the  rank  atid  position 
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•f  tbefe  sdioisTB,  SB  bj  the  importftai  fact  of  tbeir 

pabBc  graati  of  money,  and  the  pubUc  asaminsticKti  tmd  i 

wbidt  inch  granti  are  accompanied.    It  does  not  USk  ^ 

<»F  t&e  preeeot  p&per  to  dw«U  iip<Hi  the  impoFtant  1 

in  OET  N&tioQal  schools  daring  the  laM  23  Tearm,  sfact  Ae'i 

ment  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1839,  aod  tlia  Ps 

of  £00,000  in  that  jear — now  aagin«nl^  to  £8QOJOO^, 

heloDg  to  me  to  express  auj  opimoo  im  the  merits  or 

Reri^  Code,   so  latelj  the  cKrcasloii  of   so  ma^  sscte 

ronteotioa.     It  is  Rnffideat  for  mj  preseat  purposf^  to  hhmeI 

Kational  sehoofmasters   and  te&chers  who   are   oomiselid 

FriTj  Cooneit  eystem,  being  men  who  hare  been 

tesdbers,  and  bare  passed  examinations  and  reeeii 

thereby  acquired  a  trainable  title  to  poblie    eonfidetiee;  villi 

periodical  examination  of  the  schools  keeps  ap  their  ialcf^Ml 

work,  tends  to  prevent  any  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  and  6lo{»tk»l 

of  apathy  and  stagnation^  to  which  nne^amined  schoola  sf«  i 

liable. 

Thns  at  both  extremes  of  our  edncational  sjsteai  wm 
secunties  are  found  for  the  efficient  discbar^  of   tils 
dtilies ;  and  making  doe  allowaoce  for  the  necessary-  i 
M  such  arrangements  in  tbeir  actual  operation^  and  the 
ciffecis  of  disturbing  cames,  the  right  men  are  often  fodod  is  tfairi 
place,  and  a  real  work  is  accomplished. 

Bat  oar  middle   schools  difer  essentially   in   ibeir  pos&i 
circtimBtancee  from  those  which  are  above  and  below  fliff^f 
wonld  call  yonr  attention  to  this  peeoliarity  in  their  charae&erf  1 
withont  bearing  thi^  in  mind^  we  cannot  tmke  a  sonBd  rieirrf  1 
want^  and  diOBenlties,  or  form  an  inteUigeat  optnioii  ^  ts 
reqnidte  for  their  improvement  and  increased  eHMewsj* 

The  masters  and  teachers  of  middle  Fchools  are  not  i^qmii 
and  for  the  most  part  are  not,  meo  who  haTS  psased  thnw^j 
TJniTersity  coarse — there  is  no  necessity  for  them  to  be  e:       '    * 
and  their  schools  are  under  no  obligation  either  of  law  or  of  < 
to  be  examined  at  all,  mnch  less  to  have  their  effieieiicT 
impartial  snd  independent  examiners.     They  g«ldoai 
for  a  University  career,  nor  are  they  obliged  to  aim  at  Mr  < 
or  re^ctabfe  standard  of  proficiency  in  their  titttlos,     Jlod 
as  sebools  of  thie^  class  do  not  partake  of  the  OoTenmeal  graol  i 
are  not  supplied  with  eertificated  teachen  like  the  Kattoaa)  r 
nor  do  they  come  under  the  influence  of  Govemm^sit  mrr*^* : 
reeciTe  any  stimulus  from  the  hopes  or  fears  by  which  s* ' 
rank  below  them  are  affected.     Hence^  while  there  alwav^ 
some  of  these  schools^instructors  of  eXL*ellcat  attainmen ' 
and  considerable  edacational  power — men  fit  for  tbeir  ^  l,,  ,, 
and  DOHficientioasly  and  sneoessfally  discharging  their  honc^ 
— yet  there  is  necessarily  an  ample  scope  for  iacompetene v 
and  delusion  to  reign  and  triumph  undetected,  or  at  lea 
The  niaster  of  a  middle  school  may  be  profoundly  IgnoraM  U  ' 
he  professes  to  teach,  and  yet  enjoy  a  certain  repntatloii;  he  ittjl 
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the  echokstic  profession  for  no  better  reason  than  tbat  be  was 
;t  for  any  other,  and  y^t  obtain  a  considerable  measure  of  pecnniarj 
he  may  be  a  man  who,  by  a  taking  address,  a  volubJe  tongue, 
a  plansible  demeanour,  BuppUes  tho  place  of  alt  th€  moral  and 
tellectnal  reqaisites  for  a  trustworthy  iuatructor ;  or  lie  may  have  a 
Eninji  for  the  composition  and  publication  of  imposing  and  pretentious 
Tertisements,  wUicb  dceeire  the  unwary,  and  yet  Ms  real  character 
m  uudiacoTcred.    All  this,  and  more,  and  worge  than  this^,  may 
does  find  room,  opportunity,  and  license  In  the  sphere  of  our 
class  schools*    There  is  nothing  to  hinder  any  man  whatever, 
ithout  the  slightest  regard  to  bis  iitness  or  capacity,  from  under- 
g  the  task  and  office  of  a  schoolmaster ;  and  nothing  to  prevent 
from  being  deceived,  and  boys  from  being  victimiacd,  if  he 
the  art  or  impudence  requisite  for  making  a  favourable  impression 
those  whom  he  wishes  to  delude.    Good  mea  aod  true,  mean- 
arc  discouraged,  and  the  sacred  cause  of  education  suffers 
harm. 

If  we  look  back  for  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  only  from  the 
present  time,  the  remarks  just  made  will  admit  of  an  unqualified 
mpplication.  Not  only  then  as  now  was  there  no  legal  or  other 
ipcdiment  to  keep  out  unfit  men  from  the  profession  of  the  school- 
but  at  that  lime  nothing  liad  been  done — which  has  since 
i  done,  with  at  least  some  little  success — to  distinguish  between 
competent  and  incompetent  instructor,  to  encourage  able  and 
orthy  teachers,  and  to  afford  a  trustworthy  standard  and  test  of 
erit  accessible  to  the  middle  schools.  At  that  time,  if  a  teacher's 
cans,  position,  or  studies  precluded  him  from  a  University  degree  on 
e  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  he  did  not  come  within  the  circle  of 
the  National  schools*  training  and  certificates,  there  were  no  means  by 
wMch  his  just  claims  upon  the  public  corifidence  could  be  substantiated, 
by  which  his  vain  pretensions  could  be  diBCovered  and  exposed* 
owever  ready  to  pass  an  examination,  there  was  no  accredited  body 
to  examine  him  ;  however  well  taught  his  school  might  be,  there  waB 
no  way  of  making  this  evident  by  well-informed  and  independent 
testimony.  And  besides  this,  if  a  master,  himself  well-in&tructed  and 
.pt  to  teach,  wanted  good  and  trusty  assistant  masters  to  carry  on 
■  0  work  with  him,  he  had  only  very  imperfect  means,  if  any  means 
t  all,  for  aacertaining  the  real  merits  of  those  who  offered  themselves 
for  his  acceptance*  The  condition  of  assistant  masters  and  subordimite 
teachers  in  middle  schools,  even  now  in  many  r^pects  unsatisfactory, 
WB3  then  still  worse  than  now*  As  a  class  often  but  little  educated 
themselves—sometimes  marvellously  ignorant  of  what  they  undertook 
to  teach — ^badly  paid,  and  sonietimes  badly  treated,  by  thoee  who 
employed  them — with  bltle  time  or  opportunity  for  improvement — 
they  oft«ii  fell  mto  low  habits  of  mind  and  life;  while  the  more 
worthy  members  of  the  body  had  uo  ready  means  opea  to  them  for 
proving  their  superiority,  and  thus  bettering  their  own  condition,  and 
raising  the  general  reputation  of  their  class. 

la  making  these  remarks  on  the  condition  of  middle  schools,  let  me 
^lot  be  supposed  to  deny  thut  there  were  to  be  found  in  so  widely 
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emended  a  body  many  worthy  and  excellent  men,  m  pmidfil  i 
assistant  teachers*  Yet  the  erib  alluded  to  were  too  geoEiiii 
be  very  apparent  to  those  who  could  and  worild  ob&enre 
them,  ^or  were  the^e  erils  the  only  defects  which  called  fc^i 
In  schools  of  this  class,  more  eBpeciaily  in  the  lower  lytsr^tmi 
there  was,  and  is  Btill,  mnch  defective  and  erroneous  teftdffl|;* 
where  the  instructor's  dntie&  are  conscientiously  performed  ftj 
worthy  men,  not  highly  edncafed,  and  of  no  extraordioarj  j 
talent^  such  aa  a  large  portion  of  otir  middle  class  te«di 
necesaarily  be,  are  left  to  do  their  work  as  best  they  meiT,  I 
nnadviBed,  and  uncorrected  by  those  who  are  capable  of  ^\ ' 
kind  help,  good  adrice^  and  wholesome  direction.  It;  eaimol 
that»  with  the  most  honest  efforts,  there  will  be  g^reat 
the  eub stance  and  method  of  their  tnition.  A  well- 
intelligent  witness  two  years  ago  wrote  deliberately  as  foHcwi  i 
lug  these  echoola : — "  I  have  been  st  some  pains,  from  tiznt  tol 
gather  infomiatlon  regarding  the  schools  I  allude  to,  and  tliei 
my  inquiries  has  forced  on  me  the  couTiction,  that,  in  mattfiilTI 
dpline,  morals,  and  study^  their  condition  is  alaruiinfi^ly  [oir;  ^p 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  in  very  many  instances  their 
anxious  to  make  their  schools  efficient***  But  even  eo  short  il 
ago  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  there  was  no  soorce  froai  ^f 
such  schools  could  obtain  direction,  advice,  or  aid,  if  tltfrl 
desired  and  sought  them. 

Such  being  the  case,  what  was  to  be  done  T     It  is 
there  was  great  need  for  reform  and  imprOTement  in  the  i 
this  large  portion  of  our  scholastic  work.     Bat  what  wi%&  to  bf  i 
and  who  wm  to  do  it  t     The  Privy  Council  had  undertaken  tod 
late  and  inspect  the  National  schools;  and  schools  of  the  hifkrd 
had  their  own  supplies  of  men  and  incitements  to  octioii.     Bott 
whence    was  any  estensive  improvement  or  reform  in 
schools  to  arise  f     Those  from  without  who  might  haire  < 
movement  of  this  kind  were  often  more  inclined  to  despised 
at  middle  Hchools  and  teachers,  than  to  aid  them — move  mdtdi 
laugh  at  them  as  varieties  of  the  caricatured  mDnstroaitles  \ 
by  Dickens  and  other  popular  i^Titers,  than  to  bestow  aoy 
or  lal^ouf  upon  plans  for  their  amelioration,    And  a  mOTemtftl 
reform  from  imVitA  is,  in  any  case,  the  less  to  be  expected,  ih^  t 
it  i^  needed.     Yet  to  the  honour  of  its  authors  be  it  Eoiii,  llwf 
decided  effort  for  the  improvement  of  middle  claEs  tuition  < 
with  the  masters  of  middle  or  private  schools. 

In  the  year  1S46  the  College  of  Preceptors  was  foaoded,  bihH 
yeors  later  obtained  a  Royal  Charter  of  incorporatioii  for  the  < 
*'  purjiose  of  promoting  sound  learning,  and  of  advancing  the  i 
of  education,  more  especially  among  the  middle  classes,  by  a?c« 
facilities  to  the  teacher  for  the  acquiring  of  a  sound  kiiowMg«  ' 
profession,  and  by  providing  for  the  periodical  seiSston  of  a  001:11^ 
Board  of  Examiners  to  ascertain  and  give  certiiicatee  of  the  a^^i^ 
meats  and  fitness  for  their  office  of  persons  engaged,  or  dsmsf 
be  engaged,  in  the  education  of  youth."    The  affairs  ol  this  Insiiutai 
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UB  mcorpoTAted,  are  "  managed  aad  directed  bj  a  coimcH  of  48 

embers,  with  a  president ,  rice -president  s,   a  dean,  treasurer,  and 

Tetary."    The  council  having  authority  given  it  by  the  Charter  "  to 

imnat«  Examiners ;  to  appoLot  the  timesj  manners,  and  subjects  of 

(nation ;  to  grant  diplomas  and  certificates ;   and  generally  to 

ke  all  such  bye-laws  for  the  furtherance  of  the  aforesaid  objects 

lereof,  a??  to  them  shall  seem  fit." 

This  college,  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  has  passed 
ugh  a  variety  of  fortunes^  with  mmt  failures  and  some  successes  ; 
id  Is  now  quietly  bat  effectively  doing  its  work,  as  far  as  its  means 
nd  and  opportunities  are  opened  to  it.  The  president  is  Br, 
ledy,  the  bead-master  of  Shrewsbury  school  j  and  the  council 
insists  of  the  head-masters  of  some  of  oar  best  Grammar  schools, 
igeiher  with  middle  or  private  Bchoolmasters  of  note  and  experience, 
be  attention  of  the  college  was  first  directed  to  the  examination  of 
rhere,  and  between  300  and  40O  have  passed  in  dlflfcrent  subjects, 
d  hare  obtained  ceni^catee  or  diplomas.  The  number  of  those  who 
ave  presented  themselves  for  examination  and  failed  to  satisfy  the 
"Kaminers  has  not  been  recorded*  This  very  important  and  fuuda- 
ital  work  is,  however,  still  in  its  infancy.  There  is  still,  from 
ions  causes,  ranch  difficulty  in  inducing  teachers  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  test  of  the  College  examinations ;  while  some  of  tliose 
who  do  come  forward  show  plainly  how  much  such  examinations  are 
nee  lie  cl  J  and  how  much  young  men  stand  in  need  of  help,  incitement,  and 
'irection,  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  honourable  task  of  tuition. 
La  the  year  1850  the  council  first  considered  the  advisabiilty  of 
amining  schools^  as  well  as  teachers,  and  tins  most  valuable  test  of 
hool-vvork,  and  of  a  teaeher*s  practical  skill  and  power,  began  to  be 
^pli€d  in  the  following  year  to  schools  in  connexion  with  the  college* 
arious  methods  of  conducting  such  examinations  have  been  tried 
d  much  valuable  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  course  of  the 
it  ten  years  \  and  most  encouraging  results  have  followed  these 
examinations.  At  first  many  masters  feared  to  trnst  their  pupils  to 
goch  an  ordeal  as  that  which  the  college  applies ;  but  a  growing  sen,se 
of  the  ad  rant  age  of  such  a  test  both  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and  a 
^—growiDg  confidence  in  the  ability  and  fairness  of  the  college  examina- 
^Mions  has  now  for  some  time  caused  an  increase,  year  by  year,  in  the 
^■lumbers  of  the  examined  pupils;  650  baring  just  now  presentM 
^Bbemselves  for  the  summer  examination  of  this  year. 
^"^  WMle  the  College  of  Preceptors  was  thus  engaged  in  its  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  work,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  the  schools  which  came 
within  its  influence  to  a  higher  educational  standard,  the  University  of 
Oxford,  incited  principally  by  the  exertions  of  two  energetic  men 
(Mr.  Acland  and  Dr.  Temple),  came  forward  into  the  field,  and 
organiiscd  a  plan  for  examming  and  certificating  young  candidates 
who  had  no  connexion  with  the  University.     The  first  Oxford  exami- 

I cation  was  held  m  the  summer  of  1858,  and  the  example  of  Oxford  was 
soon  followed  by  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  by  Durham*  As  these 
examinations  are  to  be  specially  considered  in  another  paper,  I  need 


ttii  lie 
tttedMof 
Qow  to  be  bm  fi^tlj 
tlmiel  B^de    BmBf 
and  inipoirtaiit 

acquiredr  peteps,  tif  bmij  tridfl  mil  msDj  I 
etMipeimtloQ  of  middle  thss  teadiers 
to  be  done. 

WMe  spealdog  of  tlief:e  exanunations,! ' 
to  tbe  exattuiiatioiis  which  haTe  of  Iste 
dcmrtraciits  under  the  Civil  Seirice  CamouiBOiietB; 
inineoce  of  th^e  also,  onr  middle  class 
tbongli  not  esclam^.  affected. 

And  now.  after  thk  brief  sketch  of  what ! 
for  middJe  class  schools^  allow  me,  m  the  i 
been  actually  aecompliBfaed  in  the  waj  of  I 
eertificatioci  of  middle  clas^  teschetE  ;  and 
m  few  SQgge&tions  as  to  what  remaliis  and  i 
tikis  object. 

The  College  of  Preceptors  m  ipedaUj 
bf  ttJi  arFaagemetitB  it  does  weU  and 
examuiatJoD  and  certifieatton  of  sneh  teachers^  If  thej* 
examined.     It  has  had  f;ome  little  success  m  this  work.  1 
^^       eh^ — Ten*  much  indeed,  remoms  still  to  be  dovieL  Bol^A 
onnl  training  of  teachers  nothing  has  as  jet  becQ  aoow 
I  of  the  express  objects  of  the  College  of  PfWeplors  h  *^ti 
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their  work,  nor  by  mere  ne^ilect  atid  indolence,  bnt  mudi  more  if ^ 
want  of  time,  the  want  of  money*  the  watit  of  Qeocssaij  Ub 
iiistractiOQ  in  their  stndies.  Men  of  this  class  have 
a  defective  edncation  in  tkeir  boyhood— ^ they  are  not  gmntoBlM 
ftbnndant  pecaniary  resources — ^they  are   ofteo  eiigiifed  a  d 


work  which  occupies  all  their  time  or  barely  lear^n  a 
sufficient  for  uecessary  recreation — aBd  tbey  have  still  roow 
one  withiu  their  reach  to  direct  their  studies,  ei^piaiii  diiiciiliAi 
any  way  help  theni*     la  examining  worthy  men  of  this  diM^I 
often  grieved  for,  and  EympathiBed  with  them,  on  obeenifli  « 
traces  of  hard  work  and  iadastry,  but  so  badly  directed,  lad  Ml 
in  need  of  iuBt ruction,  as  to  ead  only  in  incompetency  and 
meat*    And  when  to  all  this  is  added  the  fact  that  situatiiioia 
obtained,  and  eometimeB  pecuniary  snccess    achieved^  wttJv# 
qnaUfi cations  at  all,  and  without  possessing  any  proof  of 
teach,  it  ifi  eddent  that  a  problem  ia  presented  to  ns  of  tkO  t^ 
solution.    For  the  very  facts  and  circumstances  wbicli  show  tfail) 
men  need  a  course  of  preparation  and  training,  show  also  tli6  dS 
of  bringing  a  coarse  of  preparation  and  traimng  withiti  tbev  I 
and  inducing  them  to  avail  themselves  of  iti     If  there  werabiH 
open  now  for  the  training  of  such  teachers^  how  could  men  M 
aii  day  in  school-work  come  to  be  taught  theiuselTes  t — osd  tM 
expected  that  men  of  small  means  would  incur  the  expeoae  ijf  ac 
of  training  when  they  can  obtain  situations  uow  withaut  aity  Oi 
or  eertihcatlon  at  all  ? 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  prepared  with  any  present 
this  difficulty.  It  is  desirable  that  the  attention  uf  praetkii 
experienced  men  should  be  turned  to  tiiis  question  ;  but  I  befiBft 
no  great  advaace  will  be  made  in  the  traimug  of  middle  gUbs 
until  the  necessity  for  this  has  been  forced  more  strooglj  iqrti 
eoufictioDs^  not  only  of  those  who  seek  eugagements  aa  teadM 
also  of  those  who  engage  them.  And  this  will  hardly  be  ihit 
auy  great  extent,  until  a  legislative  act  shall  have  reota 
necessary  for  teachers  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  competency  froo 
authorised  body.  It  is  an  opinion  which  ia  gaining  grouwl 
'*  a  Scholastic  Registration  Act/'  analogous  in  its  provisloni  to 
Medical  Registration  Act,  would  be  prodnctiTe  of  great  adi 

The  exertions  of  Mr,  Barrow  Rule  and  others,  who  havfl 
much  time  and  energy  to  this  subject,  have  not  been  withoQt 
fruits.  And  a  circular  lately  addresaed  by  the  Council  of  the  ft 
of  Preceptors  to  a  large  number  of  schoolmasters  thronghoi^ 
kingdom,  has  elicited  replies  which  intimate  that  such  a 
would  be  Trell  supported  by  the  generai  body  of  teachers-  ^ 
places  also,  local  associations  have  beea  formed  for  the  poipa 
promoting  this  object.  And  if  such  an  act  were  pasi^ed^  tKere  i 
certainly  follow  in  due  course  of  time,  a  gradual  eLiioijiatlaii 
most  incompetent  teachers — efforts,  which  are  now  not 
for  improving  the  qnalilicatioas  and  status  of  middle  class 
means  and  appliances  by  which  the  teacher  might  be 
trolued,  which  do  not  now  exists  and  would  not  now  be  mi 
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^ey  existed,  beeaase  men  think  they  can,  some  how  or  other,  scramble 
without  them ;  and  generally  more  energy  and  a  more  healthy  tone 
radiDg^  the  scholastic  body.  Our  middle  class  schools  and  teaehers 
rould  especially  be  benefited  by  such  a  measujre. 
That  such  expectations  are  no  mere  fond  imagination^  is  proved 
the  actual  results  of  the  GoFernment  system  in  National  Behools ; 
ad  the  analogous  success  which  has  attencled  the  working  of  the 
Tedieal  Registration  Ant,  and  its  effects  on  the  medical  profcEsion. 
The  fir^t  thing:,  therefore,  which  I  would  suggest  ib,  the  obtaining 
if  such  an  act  for  the  profession  of  the  teacher. 

the  next  place,  I  consider  it  most  desiraT>le  that  middle  class 
tiools  and  teachers  should  have  a  recognised  board  or  body  for 
emselTeSj  consisting  principally,  bnt  not  exclasl?ely^  of  members 
ken  from  their  rmk^ — to  examine  teachers  and  pupils — to  be  the 
dTiser,  director,  Btandard*  and  mouth-piece  of  this  branch  of  the 
rofession,  as  occasion  may  require.  Our  Universitieg  do  this  in 
degree  for  schools  of  the  higher  class ;  and  let  them  continue  and 
end  their  examinations  of  middle  class  schools,  if  they  will  make 
',  a  definite  object  of  their  plansj  and  pursue  it  in  the  right  way ; 
they  are  not  fitted  for  standing  in  the  position  which  I  "am  now 
jnsidering*  The  Government  Board  of  Education  and  Government 
spectors,  wMch  direct  the  Kational  schools,  are  not  wanted,  and 
rould  not  do,  in  this  case.  Our  middle  cIelss  schools  and  teat^hera 
austbeself-dependent,  and  must  have  a  duly  authorised  body  of  their  own, 
If  no  such  body  exifsted,  I  would  urge  the  immediate  formation  of 
ae  I  but  in  the  College  of  Preceptors,  such  a  body  is  already  found 
our  handsj  well  tried  and  tested  by  adTersity  and  prosperity,  by 
lares  and  successee,  with  a  machineiy  capable  of  being  used  to  any 
'  ent,  and  for  aE  the  purposes  that  this  part  of  the  profession  can 
jnire. 

This  college,  if  countenanced  by  the  adhesion  of  the  maf?ters  of  our 

"ttg  Grammar  schools,  and  duly  SDpported  by  the  general  co-opera- 

of  the  middle  class  schoolmasters — with  an  ezperieuced  and 

diligent  council,  and  a  learned  Board  of  Examiners — and  with 

boards  or  centres  in  the  provinces  affihated  to,  and  acting  in 

son  with,  the  London  parent,  will  be  found  most  adYantageous  to 

le  profession   at  large,    and  will    furnish    a    most    unexceptional 

Authority  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  and  of 

liools. 
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CSOLLSOE  OP  PttECEPTORi*  *3,  Qt?FEII  S^3^JJLRE, 

London,  W.a,  March^  iBflS. 

The  CouDeU  of  the  CoUego  of  Preceptors  desires  to  liiTlte  your  attention  to 
I  recently  originnted  raoTeme»t,  the  sDccev  of  irh&ch  dcpcsdj  entirely  on  the  co-opemtlon 
flbf  grtat  body  of  T<?aclivr8. 
The  Ueport  of  the  Bojy  CommluiOA  on  Educ&Uoa  nhown  Hut  an  luveat  tieceaeitf  cjuitt 
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profeMioo b|r te^ulAti re i£t ion.    It Is^WiflfUanofB 

to  tlic  Ktibitot,  that  a  Scholastfc  Regtitntloa  Aol,  mnn 

Begifftratton  Act,  wo^ld  be  prodoctl  r «  of  gmt  Bilrmiita^ca  1 

to  be  •  reuODabte  probAbillty  thai  iticsh  a  mcaiare  might  b«  ao  Auia«d  as  to^ 

eoooorrefiec  ajid  support  of  Tejicben,  and  tbe  tiaetit  of  the  GoTemsaeet  audi 

Tbe  folio  wing  brief  outline  of  the  pfiudpll  protiiiotu  of  the  M«di«lt 
will  Allow  itk  wlmt  roaniier  tUftt  taentaro  1«  optriitlog  for  tlie  iuiT«jat«g«  of  | 
fTuotitionorSf  agd  for  tbc  didcoiiiii£«iDent  of  tbe  Incomfiele^ikL 

Til  at  Act,  wblch  received  the  Uojul  Ai«cnt  on  tlie  ami  of  ABfDit;,  |i 
*'Oeaei-jU  lUi^riicaJ  Counoil,^  coofi^iiiig  of  i-cpre^olaUrea  of  tlui  ymIbm| 
Medtc^i  Corporatioiia  of  th«  Cidted  KitLgdom,  wltti  lix  i 
brancb  CouncilB  for  liag lud,  Soottandf  ud  Irdand  Nnmanf^j, 
]i«df cal  FractU joiiera  powewcd  of  ouftahi  flpedfled  gaallflpiitopa  m 
to  regifStraiioti  oa  pAfmeiit  of  the  feci  i  and  ^nt^  tbe  1  «t  0(f  JaiiQftr7«  t  aa», 
so  registered  can  bj  legal  prooeM  recover  probaes^oj^al  chaj^gca  of  any  t 
pabUo  medical  appoiatmefit*  F«fioti«  faU^/  preti^ndlnj^  to  b«  i 
on  smnnuu-f  oouhdtkm,  to  a  poudty  of  £30 ;  while  MedSoftl 
feloti;  or  iiiifldeni«ftiiOUTT  or  gciUtf  of  infamooa  conduct  In  waj  i 
fltmck  ont  of  tlie  Reglttf^r  bj  direetloo  of  ibe  MikUcal  Comusll  The  Qd 
the  power  of  rL^uiiing  Hfqui  Uio  Tarioiu  bodies*  ^bleh  uv  ftnthorited  to  odi 
ill  &floeiBat7  lafoitaMtiim  retpoctiug  the  ooai«e»  of  atudj  mud  ttie  exunlnall 
s^eUx  bodlea;  and  to  rvpreseat  to  tbt  PitfT  Coundl  what  tt  waj  rrriTiiKi^ 
The  Priry  Coaodl  tuu  lb«  Hfbt.  Id  inch  cutei^  to  prohibit  the  r«£i#tivyo^ 
qtialifletitSDiii  are  derived  fVom  the  bodSef  in  iiueatioa*  outil  their  regntatlol 

Ftototliit  imamiLTj,  It  h  obrloui  that  the  objcet  oi  the  Act  I0  i^mp^y  i 
potent  men  from  thie  pnutioe  of  Uedlciaci  and  to  enable  the  fiuhUo  to  did 
fhi'm  unquoIJQed  pmcMtlonoii*  ' 

The  tuoDeei  wbicli  bus  att^ided  the  working  of  the  Aot  fa  blgbtif  i| 
B^giittt  hit  been  repeatedly  appealed  to  in  the  ConrtA  of  I^w;  obiI 
niMittilllled,  pertsons  are  beginning  to  dinorcr  lliat  tbej  run  a  gewtl  rfi 
onoliimeiLta,  uid  that,  oonMqaentljr*  ft  li  expedient  for  them  to  adapt  tarn 
Obtaining  an  inooms  %  tb«  «|item  of  He^jeal  edocation  li  b«ta|f  gradiial 
Hedloal  rrofettfon  has  now  a  better  deJhied  legal  &nd  vodal  poattloe  thai 
niabllihinent  of  TolimtaiT  AHoelatlont  for  the  ptirpo««  of  watcliiiitr  tJte  itl 
iXid  of  carrying  ont  tta  proilHiDn»,  haa  creftted  n  motre  Mendlf  feeUng  vm 
of  thA  Pnifcnlon,  which  It  now  a  botoogetieons  body,  hairing  m  Ptn&deq 
tepreKAt  it,  and  to  oommn^icatc  with  and  act  npon  the  GoTemme&l  Ia  ] 
erer  tJAota  iti  inler^ta  and  prlTtlcf^iL 

Huh  great  adfuitagei  bare  not  been  leottred  by  the  Uedical  rrofew^ 
md.  liOii^oonfeiiined  dbrt  and  oonildtirable  expeiue  e  norooolil  ihc^y  erer  hi 
had  not  the  rarioua  Uedlcal  C  orporationa  and  AsaooiatlouB  combined  I 
attention  of  the  Legialatore,  with  all  the  ladnence  that  they  ooold  r^tannM 
for  the  mesaaure  abore  de»crfbcd,  A  ilmliar  courie  mn^t  be  |>ui«ti«d  bj 
daasei  and  deaomiuatkiui^  If  Umj  renHy  defiir«  to  eradicate  th«  cTila  to  ifd 
k  il  preient  #ub}eet, 

Aj  a  fUit  itep  towardi  tbii  object  it  i*  necKWMT  to  McerttJn  the  oplnioaai 
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fcJIty  townx-df  any  pu-tienlir  Cotlefc^  Wodtity,  or  eyetcm  of  Ediioiitioti ;  wliile  T«&ch«ri 

[woald  he  (u  free  mud  iMdepeadcnt  In  the  manngement  of  tiadr  Sobooli,  and  in  their  metliodfl 

T  tenching,  m  aL  present.    Qualified  EdDcntois  would  tie  f«gl<tef«d  Irresp^otirely  of  tbdr 

""  [iooi  DpLnlood  or  demoiniiitttiQDj)  the  duly  oondLtioiu  helag  oompeteiicy  to  Instmct  and 

i  moral  cLumoter. 
The  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  beiag  deilrous  of  learning  the  Tiewa  of  the  Pm- 
lioii  oil  this  most  ImportaTit  qaestloo,  Mid  whether  it  would  favoor  the  formatloa  of  ft 
aertl  LVinmittee,  for  the  purpose  of  brlaging  it  before  the  Public,  the  GoTi'mmcat.  and 
I  LegbUturei  ^ill  be  glad  to  rcc«iTe  a  oomoiunioatiOD  fhmi  70U  Ivl  Jropiy  to  thLi  Cizvnlar, 
lyoor  t«lle»t  eoovenii?nee. 

Oa  behalf  of  the  Cotuicil, 

a  H,  KENNEDY,  D.D.,  FresUent  qT  «Ae  CSsMRuiL 
G*  A.  JACOB,  D.D,*  Zteaii, 
JOHN  aOBSON,  B.A.J  Sectctaru^ 


Unimrmti/  E^raminatiom  and  Certificates  for  Middle  Clas» 
Schoohnmien,    By  Ernest  Noel, 

Comnmsioncrs  appointed  by  Her   Majestj  to  inquire  into  the 

ite  of  popular  education  in  England,  giiggested  in  tlioir  Eeport,  that 

tie  Universities  of   Oxford,  Canabridge,  and  London,  "might  with 

IvautAge  institute  Boards  of  Examiners,  to   graat  certificates    to 

Sters  for  middle  and  eren  elementary  echook,"      The    object   of 

I  paper  is  to  consider  this  sugge^stiouj  and  point  out  some  of  the 

ilages  likely  to  arise  from  itg  adoption, 

Tlie  end  aimed  at  b  to  provide,  aot  an  education  for,l>ijt  apwf  of, 

Jtsducatmii  m  masters  and  assistant-teachers  of  middle-class  schools; 

other  wordi!,  to  give  to  each  persjons  certificates  of  competency  for 

he  profes^sioa  they  have  nndertakea.     Objection  has  beea  made  to 

tho  term  middle  class  Hchoola  and  schoolmasters.     I  will,  tberefore, 

[>!ain  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  I  wish  it  to  be  undergtood- 

5y  *' middle  class,"   I   mean   those    schools   where  the  masters  are 

neither  graduate.'?  of  any  tmirersityj  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  such 

have  obtained  Government   certificates  as  tcacher&  in  elementary 

ehooLs. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore^  that  the  UmTersities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 

ad  London,  shoald  hold  examinations  for  schoolmasters  at  the  same 

aes  and  places  when  they  hold  what  are  termed  middle-clax^s  cxami- 

Bitions  for  boys*     Certificates  should  be  graoted  to  those  passing  the 

aminatlons,  stating  in    which   class    they   had  passed.     I  do  not 

[itend  to  enter  mto  any   details,  as    I   think  the  examining  bodies 

toemselves  can  alone  decide  the  best  method  of  adopting  the  scheme ; 

ll  irill  only  indicate  the  main  objects  to  be  sccnred.     It  is  to  provide 

the  public  with  a  body  of  teachers  who  shall  be  thoroughly  acquainted 

th  those  branches   of  knowledge   which   they   profess   to   teachi 

ad  possess  a  certam  proficiency  in  the  art  of  teaching-    Tiie  certlfi- 

ates  shoald  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  examtnations ;  the 

'^hest  requiring  a  fair  knowledge  of  classics  and  mathematics,  whilst 

W  second  might  be  suited  to  the  mere  English  teacher,  a  [jerson  both 

[rare  and  valuable,  as  many  heads  of  large  private  schools  will  bear 

[witness.    One  soch  master,  a  man  of  large  experience,  writing  to  m% 


metEoq 


and  compositioo^Story^eograp^^TitbTnl^^ 
some  branch  of  pliydcal  science  or  natural  history*  A 1 
might  be  granted  for  nn  acquaintance  with  the  best  metho 
ing.  Any  candidate  haTing  attained  one  or  more  certifici 
within  a  Umited  period  be  permitted  to  compete  for  tlie  i 
more  honourable  ones.  i 

X  think  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that  the  educatloi 
middle  class  schools  is  not  f^uch  as  the  country  could  di 
have  no  right,  indeed,  to  under-rate  what  priFat^  €Dt€ 
alreftdy  accomplished,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  aelmowledg^  ihl 
of  admitted  defects  in  our  nystem,  Englishmen  are,  on  tM 
well  instructed  as  any  foreign  nation ;  in  fact,  that  thej^ 
better  education  for  all  the  practical  work  of  life,  Very  i 
guage  has  been  used  concerning  the  masters  of  oar  middle  dUi 
many  of  them  ha?e  been  described  as  ^'bankrupt  publjeaiisi 
railway  clerks,  and  tailors  who  could  not  find  suSiclent  ^ 
in  their  profession."  This  is  doubtless  tme  in  sou^e  casc^ 
Bhonld  imagine  they  are  sufBciently  rare  exceptions.  Tl 
system  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed,  and  we  should  ihci 
rather  to  strengthen  and  amend  it,  than  attempt  to 
sweeping  changes,  which  the  pablic  are  neither  prepaid  i 
to  receiye.  Any  remedy  for  existing  evils  shoald  he  soil 
improvements  which  wHl  be  consistent  with,  and  sappletq 
present  arrangements. 

Whether  any  Bpecial  institution  for  the  training  of  ml 
schooha asters  is  either  advisable  or  possible,  does  not  faJl 
scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  ;  it  may  however  be  stated,  thJ 
posed  certificates  can  in  no  way  interfere  with  such  a  scbeme; 
an  institution  of  that  kind  would  have  to  overcome  a  largs 
practical  difBculties,  this  plan  would  avail  itself  of  maebinti 
in  existence,  and  would  be  only  the  further  application  of  i 
admitted  by  all^  and  which  has  already  In  other  emplojin^ 
successful* 
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iom,  no  tfl aster  need  be  precluded  from  availing  himself  of  the 
atage  of  these  examinations  on  account  of  the  expeneOj  which 
onld  inevitably  be  a  most  formidable  objection  if  they  were  held  at 
»me  institution  located  in  a  particnlar  dietrict 
3-  Masters  at  present  engaged  in  teaching,  but  who  have  many  houra 
day  at  thtnr  disposal,  and  not  unfrequently  the  whole  of  the 
Utjrdayf    would   have  abuadaut  opportunity  of  preparing  for  tho 
ainations ;  and  these  would  doubtless  be  a  great  iticentive  anrl 
icoui-agement  to  aelf-culture,  so  that  many  who  are  now  inefficient 
sd  incapable  teachers,  might  become  well-inatructed  and  neefiil  men. 

4.  Such  certificated  masters  would,  in  most  cases,  secure  to  their 
cbolars  a  fair  education,  embracing  a  thorough  groandiug  in  Engliali 

ad  composition,  history,  geography,  and   elementary  mathematics ; 

nd,  in  some  what  higher  Bchoob,  a  knowledge  of  Lutin  or  French, 
ueeha tiles,  and   a,  alight   acquaintance   with   political   ecotjomy  and 

binral  science.  It  ia  only  reasonable  to  suppoae  tbat  parents  would 
prefer  to  send  their  children  to  schools  when,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  master  was  known  to  have  obtained  a  oertifioate  at  a  university 
£3caminiition,  and  in  time  such  certificated  maatera  would  secure  the 

ontrol  of  the  lower  middle  class  education ;  not  that  any  monopoly 
rould  be  created,  except  indeed  the  monopoly  that  auperior  acquire- 
aentf,  and  an  improved  system  of  education,  has  a  right  to  obtain, 
irhich  18  equally  an  encouragement  to  honest  effort,  and  an  iraportant 

iv^antage  to  the  whole  community.  Education  would  still  be  entirely 
e,  and  the  schoolmaster  »  profeaaion  would  be  as  now  open  to  all  ; 
the  public  would  become  more  rigoraug  in  their  demands,  and  a 
igher  class  of  education  would  be  the  reaiiilt 

5.  These  certificates  would  be  invaluable  to  the  bead  master  in 
private  schools,      At  the  present  time  he  has  to  engage  hi^ 

ider^ma^ters  on  their  own  simple  statement  of  their  acquirements ; 

,  if  ba  dt-sires  to  satisfy  himself  of  their  ability  to  undertake  the 

he  hiia  to  subject  them  to  a  private  examination,  which  ia 

i  mo^  difficult  to  conduct,  and  sometimes  altogetber  impracti- 

They  would  be  no  less  a  boon  to  young  men  seeking  aucb  employ- 
i,  as  it  would  afford  them  credentials,  eqmilly  valuable  in  their 
ak,  to  the  honours  liata  at  Cn.mb ridge  or  London.  University  men 
not  suited  for  the  olasa  of  school  the  improvement  of  which  is 
aainly  sought  by  these  examinations,  any  more  than  a  penknife  or 
ra^r,  no  matter  of  how  fine  a  temper,  would  be  suitable  for  cuttin|j 
down  timber.  It  is  a  prime  i-equisite  that  a  teacher  should  be  adapted 
to  the  scholars  to  be  taught,  and  these  proposed  examinations  might 
eaaily  be  so  planned  as  to  encourage  and  call  forth  that  kind  of  kuow- 
ledge  which  is  most  needed. 

6.  This  plrtu  would  obviate  many  of  the  difficulties  attending  any 
lining  institution  under  Government  patronage,  or  supported  or 
slated  by  public  money ;  not  only,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  that 

be  claaa  from  which  such  masters  are  usually  drawn  cannot  afford 
Bather  the  time  or  money  for  such  ajiecial  training  away  from  home. 
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but  thifc  there  ia  amongst  the  great  majority  of  thorn  whom 
the  J  would  Lave  to  instruct,  a  rooted  dislike   to  wHaI  ii 
traLbation,  aud  perhaps  aa  iinreagoiiabley    but    DevertliDlesB  i 
watclifuJ,  jealouflv  of  Gorermmeut   iuterfei'eDce*       Whilst  it 
obTiate  these  aod  kiudred  ohjectiona,  it  might    be  suppn&ed  ta 
securing  that  tmimug  aud  discipline  in  the  OrH  o/*tfacMnf 
regarded  bj  manj  as  a  first  ne<^esidty,     To  this  it  maj  l*e  Pej4 
no  training  college  could  gi\*e  more  than   profesaorial 
piuctiaiDg  or  model  scUoob  coiild  hainily  be  possible  evim 
lower  middle,  much  lesd  the  upper  middle  claas  ;  and,  if 
papers  were  carefully  prepared  on  the  theoiy  and  pnustioe  of 
iiooks  and  experienee  oould  supply  most  of  the  requiiiite  iJif 
As  to  the  objectioUi  that  auch  certlBcatea  mu?it  be  bat  an 
ittdication  of  the  teaching  powar  of  its  holderSj  we  m&y  ai 
words  of  Her  Majestj^s  CommisaioiierB,  *'  that  this  is  a  defed 
to  eTeiy  attempt  to  teat  the  practical  skill  of  a  candidate,  bj 
into  his  knowledge  of  the  acienoes  on  wluch  hi^  art  depend^ 
rules  hj  which  it  is  directed.'* 

7.  The  principle  adv^ocated  in  this  paper  has  &lr@adj  been 
in  various  professions,  and  there  is  a  growing  desire  imhit 
that  all  persons  into  whose  bands  we  in  any  way  place  the 
our  health   or   property,    should   in  some    wraj    be  pTornvBO^ 
competent  atithority   to   Ije   capable  of  UDdertaktiig    the  o&l'' 
aspire  to ;  and  it  b  strange  that  the  educ&tioii  of  t^na  of 
of  children  should  be  the  only  employment  for  which  no 
of  fitness  or  capacity  is  required  from  the  per&oiis  o^&rtitg  to 
take  the  work 

In  Sootlaud  there  is  an  examining  body,  composed  of 
the  Edinburgh  UniTersity,  who  meet  four  tituee  a*year  lo 
nominees  to  the  parochial  and  burgh  schools.      These 
H113  first  elected^  and  then  have  to  pass  an  examination 
their   fitness   for   the   particular   schools   to    which  they 
nominated.      The  examination    is   conducted     both    oriUy  tai^ 
writing;  and  amongst  the  subjects  requii'ed  of  aU  tuMninf^ffit 
principles  and  practice  of  teaching. 

The  examinations  proi>osed  in  this  paper  would   have  the 
object  in  view,  and  could  be  conducted  much  ia  the  same  manB^^ 
variation  in  tlie  subjects,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crrtifittte^ 

The  veterinary  surgeons  have  adopted  voluntary  examinatioil^ 
I  believe,  aa  a  body,  they  are  extremt:ly  jealous  of  tho^e  per«oiti«ii^ 
they  denominate  quacks,  who  are  practising  their  art  withool '  ' 
obtained  a  diploma  from  London  or  Edinburgh  ;  and,  80  wti^* 
the  feeling  against  these  an certiOca ted  pmctitionefB,  that  aaalMf 
has  been  made  to  induce  parliament  to  interfere,  ICc^twitMaM 
the  purely  voluntary  nature  of  these  diplomaa  (any  perm  U| 
perniitted  by  law  to  practise  as  a  veterinary  doctor),  ont  of  ifci** 
thousand  persons  who  are' estimated  to  follow  this  profeesiciD,W^ 
than  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  are  memljet^  of 
^"oUege  of  Veterinary  Surgeana, 
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TLo  chemists  might  alao  ba  mentioned  as  in  large  numbers  passing 
voluntary  examinntion  j  and  of  lat«  years  the  same  step  baa  been 
^ken  by  the  majority  of  the  leading  dentists.  If  in  these  profession s 
rtch  a  coiira^  wus  seen  to  be  Eeeessary  to  ensure  an  educated  cl*isi  in 
lioae  various  employ  men  ta,  how  much  more  imperatiTe  must  it  be  for 
'iu«e  whose  business  of  life  is  to  instruct  the  children  of  thut  class 
^ho  are  the  real  strength  of  England,  and  who  are  growing  daily  in 
[>litical  importance  ? 

Any  sydt4;m,  to  be  successful,  must  aeoure  the  four  following  provi- 
lonet : — 

1.  Thetie  must  be  that  authority  and  position  in  the  examining 

body  which  will  giiamnteo  the  value  of  the  certificates. 

2.  Such  economy  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examinations  aa 

to  enable  masters,  and  young  men  of  small  means,  to  avail 
til  em  selves  of  them. 

3.  Tlie  places  of  examination  must  be  distributed  over  the  country ; 

and, 

4.  There  must  be  no  Government  interference. 

The  proposed  scheme  fulfils  all  these  conditions ;   and,  as  stated 

the   Repoi*t  of  the    Education   Commission — "  These  certificates 

ronld  be  trusted  by  the  public  ;  and  such  a  connexion  with  the  Uni- 

erdties  would,  btaides  the  direct  security  aflTorded  for  competency  and 

character,  contribute  in  some  degree  to  elevate  the  calling  of  a 

iliool master,  and  inspire  those  who  pursue  it  -wdth  a  sentiment  of 

oieammal  honour." 

In  con  elusion,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  important  consideration, 

^t,  should  the  Universities  see  fit  to  adopt  this  proposal,  and  insti- 
Ite  examinations  and  gi^nt  certifies te%  they  would  not  be  pUdged  m 
ftj  way]  it  would  be  purely  an  independent  effort  on  their  part  to 

omote  education,  and  an  inexpensive  experiment  which,  should  it 
lH,  could  bring  neither  disgrace  nor  loss  upon  these  bodies;  and, 
Tionld  it  succeed,  would  confer  the  most  lasting  and  important 
enefits  on  the  country. 
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rA«  £ducuiio7ial  Grant;  and  What  should  RegulaU  U.    By  the 
Rev.  David  Mklvillk 

pN  fairly  estimating  any  direct  plan  for  popular  education,  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  it  i*  at  best  a  necessity,  not  a  choice  ; 
,  csonditioii  which  we  must,  because  we  canaot  help  it,  undergo — not 
[je  we  would  voluntarily  adopt  if  we  could  help  it ;  the  remedy  or 
^e  pi-evention  of  defects  or  evils,  not  the  obvious  and  natnnd  way  of 

irauing  a  good  and  healthy  end.     The  result  of  not  bearing  this  in 
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tntud,  is  not  ot)1y  to  involve  a  eonfusi^Q  li iitirmiii  mmi  «Bi  mMH 
fi\m  to  beg^t  ftu  uudiio  estimate  of  &ny  porllcilkr  |ilt&  or 
which  may   hmve   found  geneml    ac€i?ptanoa ;     vrheretti  t 
ramenibmtice  of  thb  fact,  would  inclioti  ua  to  ejcpect  d^np  ftf 
portion  aa  means  adopted  were  or  w^*re  not  working  tbc  T 
uccording,  that  is^  as  the  evila  or  d«ftH;ts  which   neeoi 
method  w«re  held  to  ha  cared  or  not  hy  the  mcatm  wliidi  i 
ceived  to  bo  their  remedies,     WTieUier  the  cure  ^i^rt  or  wpil 
workod,  change  would  equally  ba  looked  ibr.      If  llie  «iii^  wcrti 
wurked  beoanse  the  proems  had  failed  as  m  rem&lj  *  if  it 
the  ft%&Cf  hBMHkter  play  of  a  system  ahoaEd  always  h^  adopted, Hi 
nA  audi  care  may  i-easonably  he  presumed. 

Now,  if  wa  can  ky  down  at  all  surely  the  eocidlii<iBs  or  i 
of  a  aouud  educational  lystem,  iiatnmlly  working,  w^  shall  g 
or  pattern  whereby  to  mefisure  any  artitjcial  tneUiods  which  | 
(o  be  pTo>  Ktotive  of  the  same  result 

AMniuiug  that  wo  all  understand,  and  should  bo  Agreed 
end  wbich  education  would  seek  to  attaiUf  tli^de*  tkrve 
wonld  se^m  cj^aeuttal  for  the  auoeeasf^  itnue  of  ate  mpattti 
proofiu  i^» 

I,  A  sense  of  the  valne  of  its  work  in  those  Ibr  whoit  lii 

which  answers  to  the  demand  of  political  eocmoliiyi  i 

the  quantity  chiefly  of  the  supply* 
2*  An  intelligence  equal  to  testing  the  work  prodyoeid,  m  4 

that  BeiiH6  of  value   or  demand*  whii^   affboli 

quality  of  the  supply. 
3.  8uch  circumjatanoea  or  eondiUon  «f  life  «i  aihiill  aUow  Al^ 

first  their  full  and  iiatisfaetorf  expCfimeni ;  i^e.,  givr  Ift  ^ 

its  full  adequate  express iou,  and  to  supply  £ta  fbU  i 

return. 
If  these  exist)  aU  the  natural  tti^uiremenfcs  are  fulHIle^  wdi 
educational  pfoceaa  may  bo  left  to  ita  own  natur&l  working.    Vi 
do  not,  or  in  proportion  that  any  or  all  of  thetn  do  not  exJUi  i  ^ 
aid  becomes  neoeK^ry,  and  of  conne  iuTolv^  cliniigQ  from  titfl 
time,  ]>03sibly  iu  the  amount  of  that  aid  itaelf,  or  clso  in  ihm  i 
which  it  is  given  j  and  this,  if  either  they  suco0<^d    in 
creating  a  uioi^  uatural  and  healthy  oondition,  or  fidl  (a 
prodiieiug  that  which  is  not  produced  naturally. 

Every  stratum  or  order  of  iociety  ilhistrat^ta  the  troth  of  1 
the   underlying  couditiona   of  all    educatioQfit    syslems ;    Mrf  < 
happily  J  that  facility  or  power  of  direct  inierfmsiei^  A 
bo  wroug,  proceeds  exactly  in  proportion  to  tlio  iioed  or  \ 
of  such  interfei^Dce, 

Thus  the  upper  i^nks  must  be  left  pretty  much  lo  seltlt  tiidi^l 
educational  course;  so  fnr,  indeed,  as  the  will  an<l  l«i4»iiNal  ^*^l 
individual  are  ooncemed^  entirely  so.  It  is  only  wheiw  poUk  i^H^I 
come  in  through  puhlie  truata,  that  either  an  errotieo«i  tgopv^f^l 
value,  or  defective  intelligence  as  to  rc^ifults,  of  edusOKlioftk  caa  ^J 
I  eorrected  in  the  upper  elasses.     University  and  public  adiootf 
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loni,  ancl  the  likd,  are  the  meaDgi  and  the  only  means,  of  stimiilatmg 

I  appetite  aod  gmtling  the  tt^tea  of  the  upper  educational  bodj ;  and 
1  rough  the  high  com  petition  for  iirizea  which  our  endowed  educational 
Btahlishmeats  afford,  the  very  leant  eveo  of  such  interference  is  ueeded ; 
\er%  u  free  play  for  a  true  sense  and  accaraie  judgment,  the  demand 

id  supply  act  and  react  healthily.    A»  we  proceed  downwards,  tLo 

(l€ed  of  interference  become*  more  apparent,  and  the  power  of  intti'- 

'erance  greater.      la  the  niiddle-elasiiefej  there  may  be  a  certain  sen,s« 

'  the  value  of  the  education  or  appetitej  and  the  circumstancea  or 

Dndition  of  life  are  such  as  to  afford  fit  remuueratiou  for  auy  thing 

bat  would  meet  the  demand ;  but  the  intelligence  is  wanting  that  cati 

onounce  on  or  teiit  the  article  given  to  satia fy  the  need  or  demand  ; 
ad  inasmuch  as  the  cii^cumMtanoea  are  independent,  and  the  arrange- 
aents  purely  private,  direct  interference  is  impossible,  and  indirect 
lone  availdble.  The  middle-class,  or  local  examinations,  instituted 
utely  by  the  aniversities,  is  a  generous  attempt  of  this  sort,  hut,  like 
iueh  else  of  educationiil  experiment,  it  does  not  reach  where  it  in  most 
*  I  and  fails  to  impart  very  widely  a  tni^f  standard,  and  correct 
tiereby  a  patent  defect,  hecauae  the  intelligence  m  wanting  to  disccm 
ii©  value  of  the  work,  Empyricism  is  not  likely  to  submit  its  own 
Icfective  produce  to  an  external  test,  unless  those  require  it  whom 

[ipyrtciam  supplies,  and  there  is  not  in  this  case  the  £iculty  which 
'  alone  can  prompt  this  requirement. 

But  the  lower  class,  that  to  which  wbat  is  <^led  popular  or  primaiy 
lueatioii  belongs,  Laving,  as  a  rule,  neither  the  si-nso  of  value,  iior 
atelligence  to  teat  supply,  nor  circumatancea  to  allow  of  the  exerciso  of 
liese,  even  did  they  exii^t^  require  and  admit  dir^t  ititerfereuoe.  As 
rbeiif  in  domestic  life,  one  enters  a  cottage,  the  inniatea  of  which 

!  prostrate  with  fever,  with  neither  appetite  to  crave  nor  taste  or  judg- 
»eut  to  discern,  nor  circumstances  to  acquire  reniodial  or  wholesome 

il^ianee,  the  deficiencies  have  to  be  artificially  snpplied,  so  is  it 
rith  regard  to  the  first  application  of  an  educational  system  to  the  lower 

ata  in  a  body  politic.  In  such  a  case^  what  b  the  form  tliat  a 
ameJial  measure  woidd  primarily  assume  1  It  necei^sarily  takes  tho 
rhole  case  iu  hand*     It  cannot  in  the  first  stage  of  aesi^tan^  say, 

proportion  as  health  and  strongth  prevail,  we  will  rewai-d  their 

production,  or  stimulate  the   endeavourii  after   them,  through  the 

3  of  them  attained.     It  were  nothing  but  cruel  mockery  to  sfrt^ak 

in  the  fii^t  instance  to  ajiathy,  ignorance,  and  indigence ;  so  tlie 

»t  application  of  aid  to  the  mind,  as  tlie  body,  must  be  by  providing 

U  sound  means—the  doctor,  the  nurse,  the  medicine  and  food,  iu 

be  one  case  i  tho  inspector,  the  living  teachers,  the  instrumeuta  of 

learning,  the  literature,  in  the  other.     This  is  absolutely  neccsaary  at 

firtit,  when  the  State  interieres  to  nndertake,  to  whatever  degree  it 

does,  the  primary  eduoatlon  of  the  peoj  Je«     But  though  necessary  then, 

I  it  has  even  then  its  incidental  evils.  Take  that  which  is  the  best 
initiai  aid  the  State  can  affoixl,  the  living  teacher.  For  just  as  a  good 
btirse  is  better  often  than  medicine,  so  a  good  master  or  mif^iias^  h 
before  other  kinds  of  State  assistancet  Yet,  if  these  are  trained  not 
L         ^  
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fclirourth,  and  owing  to,  an  ex|ierience  in  tbe  wants  tHey  &i« 
meet,  but  in  entire  independence  of  those  to  whom  they  are  to  i 
niiuisiter,  a  too  high  and  abstract  atandard,  if  not  a  want  of  sympathy  i^ 
iiud  due  apprL'ciatioQ.  of  their  work,  and  those  for  whom  it  ii  exeftrs* 
art!  almost  sure  to  ensue*  Dependent  too  rety  much,  if  not  eti'^irdt 
oy  the  State  machine,  thej  wovild^  like  all  else  that  issues  Ijim  i; 
be  too  apt  to  regard  thernselves  too  exclusively  as  bt^louging  u  ii 
mid  complicate  overwhelmingly  the  central  system  by  this*  eii.v>  j»» 
dependence  on  it.  A  defective  produce  ia  that  for  which  e«pt?ei*I]T 
the  wliole  machinery  waa  originated,  would  seem  also  a  rery  prohiiUi, 
if  not  neceaiaaryj  result  ■  also,  if  auch  a  State  system  had  assodalri 
it«e]f  in  the  work  with  the  voluntary  principle  for  any  reiiWD  lal 
from  any  necessity,  it  could  hardly  avoid  impairing  the  full  Tifwr j 
and  responsible  energy  of  such  h^e  agency,  in  proportion  as  it  abs^jr" 
into  itself  very  absolutely  any  branch  or  element  of  the  ppocesa. 

Now,  in  aketching  thus  somewhat  theoretically,  but  the  not  1 
it  is  hoped,  moat  practically  and  really,  the  origin  and  nature*  of  li 
demand  for  State  aid  in  popular  education,  and  the  nature  isi 
oonseqnence  of  the  State's  primary  &\ipply,  it  will  be  seen  that  ^3bm 
is  involved  exactly  what  we  in  England  have  been  doing,  sinww 
woke  to  the  urgency  of  the  qtiestion,  till  the  present  time,  Wfcn 
the  tirat  gpa^uiodic  e^orts  at  aid  grew  into  any  thing  like  shaptfiil 
syatem,  under  the  wisdom  of  one  (Sir  J.  K<  Shut  tie  worth)  nuudj^ 
whoise  wisdom  is  justified  in  its  fruits,  and  settled  down  into  a  (»d«(* 
rather  rules,  which  another,  through  much  tail,  subsequently  i^mI 
to  a  code),  it  aildressed  itself  exoellently  well  to  supplying  the  mtm 
of  education-  Teachers,  buildings,  the  materials  of  teaching,  wi»tifc 
direct  care,  with  such  means  as  then  were  tliought  sufficient  far  Um^ 
their  pi-oductivenesa  of  the  end  desired.  This  stated  summarily  bif 
been  the  plan  or  syatem,  or  is  the  old  code. 

But,   besides   the   defects   in  any  system  of  such  direct  aid  vbiti 
might  require  a  remedy,  naturally,  and  on  obvious  principles  of  tn» 
wisdom,  a  change  of  mode   would  in  time  be  called  for,     Af*tb: 
ignorance,  and  indigence,  are  the  three  social  evils  justifying,  ii»y.  \ 
quiring  direct  political  interference  in  the  work  of  education  ;  mkd  f 
end  of  that  work  in  a  State  ia,  to  replace  these  by  the  conditions « 
ing  education  of  which  they  are  the  negation — appetite,  intal  _ 
suiEciency;  and  in  proportion  as  this,  by  the  process  of  education,  is  I 
done,  so  far  and  in  such  degree  ought  the  direct  interfcreno©  to  be  \ 
drawn,  and  changed  into  an  indirect  stimulus.     To  recur  to  our  imiL 
of  the  body  prostrate  under  fever   Utter  helplesaneea  in  the  first  i 
had  to  be  met ;  but,  as  aoon  as  poa'^ible,  helpfulness  instead  is  to  be  t 
moted,  and  efforti  after  self-support  are  to  be  enconi-aged,  rather  1 
entire  reliance  on  another's  aid,     A  reward  for  exertions  mad^i  i 
work  done,  by  which  the  powers  of  doing  it  are  evoked  and  stpeo^* 
ened,  succeeds  naturally  to  the  first  entire  support  and  austenaurt  ^ 
these  powers.     All  nature  would  seem  to  enforce©  this  conclu^irti),  J 
indicate  the  mode,  too,  through  which  a  judgment  should  be  formed  c 
progress*  and  therefore  by  which,  aid   may  still  be    conferred. 
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ftl  anil  vtg^^talfle  life  is  nureed  and  tended  simply  for  tho  sake  of 
Hh.  in  its  earliest  stagea  ;  and  the  means  wLereby  it  shall  become 
^^at  is  wished  are  at  that  time  directly  supplied  to  it^  and  then  next 
it  is  tried  through  its  uses,  or  by  tLe  results  for  the  sake  of  which 
duch  primary  aid  ^as  alibrded ;  and  there  ia  nothing  in  moral  and 
mental  proce^^ea  to  excei>t  the  in  from  this  law^  whilst  there  ih  every 
tiling  to  give  self-reliance  a  claiui  over  reliance  elstwLere. 

Hence,  on  these  two  grounds,  a  system  such  as  that  of  the  old  code 
^uld  in  time  demj^tnil  reconsideration^  and  most  probably  revision. 
[1,  Because  an  indirect  ought,  in  proportion  as  education  is  doing  ita 
ak",  to  supersede  direct  interference. 

Because  any  educational  sysitenx  growing,  not  spontaneously  out 

Iftlt  educational  wants,  but  applied  ub  esstra  to  them^  would  ahnoat 

surily  be  too  abstract  and  independent,  and  so  involve  defectt^  e 

fc^nd,  to  come  from  theory  to  fact — the  digest  of  the  revised  code, 
'H|er  all  tlmt  has  been  snid  and  written,  is  admitted  to  prove 
^Tiougii  the  degi'ee  in  which  the  admiBsion  ia  made  may  vary) 
that  such  is  the  case  with  tlie  system  we  h&ve  in  this  country  be<?n 


PTh< 


ing. 
These  eviU 


will  be  corrected  by  the  same  method  which  would 
introduce  a  healthier  process.  Too  much,  to  my  mind,  has  been  made 
^f  the  mere  punitive  character  of  the  revised  code,  1  would  advocate 
{Hkat  has  been  proposed  because  it  is  primarily  soundest  and  truest ; 
Irobstituting  more  for  less  healthy  action,  and  ooly  secondarily  because 
it  corrects  incidental  defects.  To  judge  by  finiits  is  most  natui-al,  ajid 
therefore  best;  and  how?  Of  course  by  examination  of  the  work  cxkU 
tlvated,  and  that  as  strictly,  severally  and  individually,  as  may  h*. 
But  what  are  the  fruitB  ?  What  is  the  work  cultivated  1  That  which 
the  ceititicated  master  (be  is  the  type)  was  tmined  and  instructed  to 
impart — that  which  was  weighed  in  him^  and  for  which  his  valne 
was  EKsigned — that,  in  fact,  which  alone  yon  can  SRsay,  and  can  put 
positively  in  the  scale,  namely,  the  direct  results  of  eilucation,  as  proved 
m  the  elementJi  common  to  all— readingj  writing,  arithmetic. 
■  Persons  exelaimj  why  give  these  mental  results  such  prominence ; 
PRiy  weigh  so  nicely,  and  assign  such  value  to  them  ?  Let  it  be  ob- 
served they  are  not  exclusively  regni'ded ;  other  points  are  allowed 
their  weight  in  the  inspectors  estimate.  No  one  would  wifch  t«i 
disparage  tone,  character,  and  the  mar>y  traits  or  aspects  of  a  school, 
even  posaibly  more  attractive  and  not  less  valuable  thftn  intelligen^j 
or  knowledge ;  only  yon  cannot  exactly  weigh  them,  or  rather,  thoiigh 
they  will  themselves  donbtlesa  influence,  and  be  much  influenced  by, 
the  degree  of  mental  attainment,  yet  what — when  time  for  due  estimate 
OQiuejj — what  you  can  put  in  the  ac^le  and  assay,  is  not  the  impalimhk!, 
bi>wever  jeal»  tone  and  manner,  but  the  tangible  results  positively 
Ht tamed  and  positively  ai^certainable.  The  colour  and  fomi  of  gmpta 
jlijiy  attract  your  adnai-ation  and  enhance  value,  but  yon  buy  and  pay 
for  them  by  positive  weight  in  the  scale.     And  whibt  we  have  happily 
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mUts,  w©  Hope,  of  pr<?]udice  and  interest,  let  us  for  a  mDmeot  b»i 
a  point  essentially  connected  with  this  individaal  examiii»tic& 
which  is  known  by  the  expression  "groupings  by  age,**     It  mt 
that  the  thing  meant  by  it  is  such  a  patent  absardit^,  so  hllift' 
face  the  finit  instincts  of  the  commone^rt  sense,  thftfc  mfiOB^ 
reason  do  not  become  it :  for  certainly,  though  tlio  outcry  h^ 
so  generwl  against  it,  I  have  ne^er  yet,  tUoagh   I   hs^e 
watched  for  it,  heard  or  seen  the  point  ti'eated  with  TmaxmM^ 
aideratioti.     The  most  eloquent  of  its  denonuoers  ddied  it  im 
names  when  he  ojmned  npon  it,  which,  as  begging  eoot^w 
hoped  to  have  aeen  proved  in  some  sort ;  bnt  tber«  followed 
bnt  the  old  bugbear  of  tbostnpid  and  backward  girl  of  niacvfor 
if  **  misery  hid   not   made  Strang©  bedfellowB,'*  stmiigo 
had  bronght  nmch  misery*      Perhaps  this  lets  tm  into  tlis 
fallacy  abont  it.     The  mind  getn.  fix  mi  on  what  that  term  " 
conveys,  and  men  have  pictured  to  themselvi^  mieb  exampli 
and  unnatural  gi-ouping  as  they  knew  ; — two-year  old  steecf^  m 
year  old  wethers,  jostled,  and  cudgellad,  and  bullied  on  a  £ur-daf, 
a  moat  uncomfortable  pen  in  a  strange  place,  atid  tben  pmeliii 
jioked,  and  tried^  all  day  through »  by  men  never  seen  before^  till 
comes  at  its  close,  and  the  painful  force  of  tlats  0gnre  has  betoi 
fi^ri-ed  to  the  human  experiment^  mucK  to  the   injury  of  ill 
understanding. 

All  this  is  simply  delusion  t     There  need  be  no  diBocm5«t 
little  displacement  at  all,  attending  the  operation.      The  main  f^^ 
the  process  is,  and  will  be,  in  the  examiner's  mind.      It  Is  soli" 
regulation  of  a  standard  than  an  outward  and  visible  maehimi^f 
so  far  is  it  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  as  a  nt:^cesaary 
all  true  examinations,  that  what  is  really  meant  by  it,  naiM^^ 
coincidenoe  in  some  sort  between  age  and  attainment,  makes  a 
L'very  examination  system,  from  the  prij^  schemes  for  thoM 
tary  schools  themselves,  to  the  final  olass-hononrs  at  ottr  nni' 

If  you  e%*er  have  to  regulate  fairly  the  award  by  ezai 
staudard  must  be  dii'ected  by  some  such  principle^ 

Kow,  let  us  see  how  far  the  revised  code,  besidee  metlii 
theoretic  conception,  applies  to  our  actual  system. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  with  its  isolated,  rural,  and  6ecm  Q 
population,  and  the  competition  of  a  livelihood  to  be  attained  It  ill 
ii  quick  successive  crop  of  helplessness  and  comparative  power  rf 
help  would  be  cxpcctedj  and  the  educational  ay  stem  find  eoCMH 
exercise  for  both  its  functions — both  that  which  directly 
and  that  which  iu directly  stimulatesL  This  supposes  a  com 
of  the  whole  community;  but,  as  matter  of  fact,  two 


our  system  exclude  its  reaching  its  hand  down  to  the  meet  bd^ 
One  is  that  it  only  helps  those  who  can  in  some  degree  hdp  Ai 
selveSf  and  the  other  Ih,  what  is  called  the  denomlEiational  cli 
under  both  of  these^  in  dificrent  degrees,  aid  V>eoomea  i^atrictadl 
mnst  abject  cry  of  helplessness^  or  the  more  abject  Btate  wki 
content  ti>  utter  no  oiy,  dead  to  Its  degradaUon^  is  poised  tgf  i 
other  side.  m 
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It  is  of  no  iiae  proposing  initixil  and  absolute  reliaf  to  these,  Lased  on 

poor-rate  of , the  dbtrict,  or  any  other  plan.     As  long  as  oiir  system 

what  it  k,  its  admin  is  trut  ion  will  not  admit  of  another  and  alien 

ae  being  worked  conjointly;  whilst,  of  course,  the  system  should  do  all 

can  to  lower  its  rope  to  the  utmost  stretch,  it  is  itrevelant  tc 

^e€t  to  its  working  an  exclusiTenesa  which  its  piimaiy  terms  or 

aditiona  neceimrily  preBuine,     Yoti  must  alter  these,  and  look  the 

^ueticea  of  such  alteration  in  the  fiice  fully,  before  relief  can  be 

F Hence,  extreme  helplessness  being  cut  off^  the  permanent  main- 
ince  of  the  method  designed  to  meet  IxelpleasneBS  would  seem 
off  also;  and  if  any  system,  in  itself,  wonld  seem  to  demand 
ribution  of  aid»  by  a  method  that  stimulated  self-help  through  the 
ird  of  exertJon,  it  wonld  be  that  whieh  makes  self-help  a 
ary  condition  of  its  own  assistance.  In  all  schools  where  the 
Ette  macKinery  is  employed — after  such  machinery  ha^  had  time  to 
get  into  emy  and  undet-stood  working — it  were  right  to  test  its  opera* 
tion  by  its  rtfsnlts^  omitting  thuse  who,  from  tender  years,  represent 
ever  the  helpleaanesa  which  needs  direct  support ;  and  such  witli  the 
a3tamination  scheme,  whieh  is  its  practleal  complement,  is  or  was 
Ltber — the  revised  code. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  another  objection,  which  introduces 
Imofit  important  consideration.  It  is  said  you  not  only  turn  your 
lucational  system  into  a  prize  scheme,  but  you  saddle  the  produce 
lith  a  most  tyrannous  condition*  It  is  as  if  you  invited  cottagers 
)  a  horticultural  competition,  and  then  said  no  flowers  or  vegetables 
admitted  but  those  cultivated  by  our  best  steel  forks  and  spades, 
our  patent  artificial  manures,  the  certificated  masters^  and  other 
of  Privy  Council  office  requirement,  being  a  necessary  qualifi- 
on  to  a  school  for  a  share  of  the  grant  So  far  as  this  is  alleged  to 
credit  the  examination  process,  it  b  unfair.  It  is,  in  shorti  an  invert- 
statement  of  the  case.  It  is  not  an  open  competition  artificially 
ctod|  it  is  only  artificial  means  tried  and  pmved  in  experiment 
s conditions  existed  before  the  rewarding  by  j-esnlts  was  proposed, 
L  are  not  affected  by  it  Such  process  only,  in  fact,  secures  that  the 
iplaments  and  manure  are  what  they  pretend  to  be,  and  do  not  import 
|liew  coadilion  of  monopoly  or  excluaiven^a.  So  far,  however,  as 
whole  process  is  described  thereby,  the  description  is  just  and 
urate,  and  of  course  it  is  important  that  the  system  should  be 
ie  as  comprehensive  as  possible ;  t.  €.,  that  the  demand  of  the 
lavy  Council  office  should  he  carried  to  the  lowest  |K>ssible  minimum, 
%d  the  pro viaioo ally  certificated  master  is  the  effort  of  the  revised 
Je  in  thii  diiHjctiou,  Schools  thus  qualified  wonld  ha  admissible  to 
le  grant ;  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  between  that»  and  the  pro- 
IKJsition  so  nearly  of  late  carried,  that,  let  the  results  come  how  or 
vhence  they  may,  if  they  are  attained  and  can  be  produced  let  them 
be  raoompensed. 

And  here  we  may  just  state  the  actual  condition  of  the  question  at 
^he  present  time,  before  we  look  a  little  closer  into  this  attractive 
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propositioDj  and  iU  consistency  or  otherwise  irifeli  the  present 
for  we  may  be  well  a^ured  that  we  have  not  heard  thekilaf  ^i 
it  demaoik  for  ite  import^iicei   Mid  prol>ablj  its   imptinfln^ 
searching  deliberation. 

All  mane  J'  grant  is  payable  la  oua  sum  diroet  to  mtttigieei 
and  is  awarded  simply  on  attendance.     But  it  ma^y  be  wttbbciii 
gether,  or  reduced  proportionatelj  for  gt^aeral  defecta  in 
organization,  disci  pi  i  tie,  and  instruetion,  and  if  awarded^  or  ti  ^| 
degree  as  it  is  awarded,  is  to  be  for  daj  ^cboola  «pj.K>i"t  ■ 
at  one-third  of  the  irummum  sum  of  twelve  ahiUin^  or 
absolutely  ou  the  average  atteudituce  throughout  the  je%i\  tiii 
children  above  six  yeara  of  age,  two-thirda,  or  eight  fthillingi  f<r 
child  who  has  atteuded  two  hundred  times  mornlD^  or  aiteniMi;^ 
Huch  portion  of  the  gi^ant  is  liable  to  reduetiotij   either  oiw>ltf  i 
itself,  or  two-eighths  if  proficiency  be  not  attained  in  reading 
and  arithmetic,  severally,  such  proficiency  to  be  t^ted  bj  an 
e^aiuiDation  ;  the  standard  of  this  exami  nation  being-  any 
and  ranging  from  monosyllables  to  a  newspaper,  frono.  simple 
to  a  sum  in  practice,  13  to  be  cho^ien  for  each  child  ad  Ub^ttim 
master  or  managers, 

Hemembcriug  the  tendency  of  every  thing  in  such  caneal^f 
tate  towards  ita  miniTnutnj  even  under  leaser  induoeEnents  lltf 
are  patent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  how  this  laat  conditioo  wiD  <fi 

Though  it  is  htird  to  Haj  whether  this  e^lition  of  the  reriirii 
evidences  more  of  the  scars  or  triumphs,  lo.sses  or  g^^  ^^^ 
promise,  this  is  its  notable  fact^ — ^the  greater  appeml  to  self 
powers  and  independence,  both  in  manager,  teach  el's*,  and 
or,  in  other  words,  it  recognises  the  growth  which  hy  this  tiiDe« 
to  have  ensued  from  helple-saness  to  self-help,  and  dir^ds  fa 
accordingly.  Upon  this  there  cornea  a  proposition  to  go  farihn 
give  like  aid  to  the^o  results  hy  whomsoever  and  however  |mpW 
So  far  as  tlie  Privy  Oouucirs  office  has  laid  down,  that  pnsifli 
iti  these  reaulta  is  the  ultimate  end  and  isane  of  its 
demand  would  seem  on  tho  face  of  it  like  a  logicsil 
far,  also,  as  hereiu  we  aee  independent  means  attaining  4 
or  self-help  exerting  itself^  it  would  claim  recognition  and 
ment  for  that  which  we  have  laid  down  as  the  second  stegv 
educational  ptx»ces3.  Such  a  plan  owes  too,  donbtlesi^  m  gntd 
its  attraction  from  its  seemiug  to  supplement  the  exiatiiig  if 
just  whei-e  it  is  weakest ;  namely,  in  ita  utter  inabilitj  to  weak 
aid  the  most  needy.  There  is  a  point  in  all  destitiuton  at 
**  help  yourself  and  we  will  help  you,"  is  a  cruel  tnocke^.  All* 
is  a  surface  look  of  free-trade  about  it,  which  ia  sure  of  its 
whenever  put  on*  With  regard  to  being  able  hereby  to 
state  hand  much  lower  down  in  the  scholastic  scalo^  and  tciu^ 
sively  the  1,280,000  at  present  unaided  school  children,  I 
sanguine,  because  I  cannot  think  titat  such  resalts  n^  ar« 
for  the  grant  can  be  attained,  or  to  any  extent  are  attained, 
which  are  too  poor  to  meet  the  state  reqniremenUi ;  s^ni 
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lion  of  aid  from  thitj  extension  most  be  Uased  on  this  asifump- 

It  on  the  other  haud,  the  expectation  of  aid  will  Btimulate 

aU  to  exertions  which  will  Beciire  theaa  results  sucb  exertions 

bly  will  not;  iiava  to  be  less  t)ian  coald  acquire  the  lowest  or 

>tt?red  teau;her,  and  so  fulfil  the  government  requirements  as  thejr 

However,  I  oiUj  sajr  thia  to  check  nnwide  anticipation ;  I  hav© 

L 4/  no  objection  to  the  experiiaeiit,  under  its  dne  and  neceasaiy 

ate«a 

le  ofien  talk  of  tr^iining  colleges^  cei-tificated  teacherd,  and  the 

educational  machinery^  as  they  would  of  a  government  shop^ 

I  articles  for  some  Btate  end  were  tnade  artifioiiillj  dear.     Wliilst 
thinga  tnilj  indicate  only  wholeaonie  supplyi  not  monopoly^  and, 

I  tlie  guaranfeeea  that  they  couM  be  dispensed  with,  ho  far  as  they 

productions,  of  course  they  would  moat  gladly  be  left  to  the 

laws.     If  the  atiite  in  the  revised  code  Boid  we  will  look  to 

lectual  resulta^  and  those  aloue^  and  our  money  ahall  be  given 

being  aatisfa^jtorily  proved,  the  demand  for  thi;)  extension 

the  most  logically  and  esjaentially  ju3t ;  but  it  is  to  destroy  a  wise 

asary  system,  not  a  close  and  selfish  monopoly,  to  allow  at 

ad.  theaame  tiuie  that  schools,  irrespective  of  all  other  condition^ 

,  gain  for  the  mere  proficiency  of  the  scholars  exactly  what  other 

oln  can  finly  attain  through  proficiency  of  the  achokrs,  and  qnali- 

r<>f  the  tea^i^hers,  and  the  state  of  the  aclioola  beaidea.     Any 

L  daimiag  a  grant  on  its  intellectual  conditioi],  must  offer 

for  ita  being  othei*wise  fit;   such,  in  kind*  as  are  now 

nred,  or  the  process  is  unfair.     The  master  a  ch^ractt^r,  con  due  t^ 

iteution  to  "duty/'  and  the  schoors  efficrency  in  "  organ imtion, 

II  oe,  and  instruction,^'  are  necessary  conditions  of  aid  now,  and 
in  the  fact  of  existing  establishments.  Can  we  believe  that 
\  is  interest  aod  intelligence  enough  yet  about  education  to  forego 
1  safeguards  (not  restrictions),  or  to  take  the  intellectual  result 
'alone  aa  sufficient  guarantee  ?  If  the  public  baa  to  be  protected 
ast  itself  in  the  practice  of  law  and  physic,  can  it  yet  be  left  in  its 

'f  stmta  to  its  own  judgment  in  the  work  of  education  1 
£t  there  la  another  consideration  which  must  sorely  cripple  any 
\  ext^^nded  application,  even  if  othetwi^  desirable ;  and  that  is,  that 
iTHthdrawing  **  grouping  by  age,"  and  not  auppiyiug  any  equi- 
it,  and  leaving  the  standard  to  the  teacher's  choice,  the  reins 
1©  thrown  to  the  managCFS  and  teachera  in  the  matter  of  the 
■mination^  for  at  lea&t  a  great  deal  of  its  experiment  Every  boy 
pfirl — whatever  his  or  her  age,  or  period  undur  teachings — can,  at 
le  will  of  the  master,  be  put  under  the  monosyllabic  standard; 
id  if,  in  schools  under  regular  inapection,  the  abuae  of  this  may  be 
E*pt  under  by  sotue  regartl  to  common  senae  and  decency,  yet  how 
ill  it  be  used  by  those  who  owtenaibly  come  in  to  scramble  for  as 
inch  as  they  can  get  ?  The  children  nmy  never  be  there  a  second* 
LOst  likely  will  not  be  a  third  year,  so  there  will  bo  little  or  no 
jsaible  corrective   in   the   future-     It  muat,   as  things  now  are,  be 

tug  up  th-  sluice-gate  of  the  public  funds,  and  throwing 
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the  key  into  the  stream.  If  nut  for  things  as  they  are,  certunl j  ibr 
things  as  they  would  be  under  this  proposal,  some  stringent  gnanitH 
would  have  to  be  taken  against  abuse  of  the  examination  oonditn 
as  it  now  stands.  The  principle  is  wellnigh  neutralized  br  tk 
terms  as  it  is ;  it  would  be  altogether  lost  under  the  unconditioMl 
admission  of  all  claimants  whatever !  And  when  this  propontios  i 
urged  as  a  logical  sequence  on  any  application  of  the  principle  ci^ 
ment  for  results — and  which  I  would  rather  call  testing  instnintfk 
by  experiment — let  logical  sequence  have  its  full  play,  and  thenv 
£!hould  rather  have  state  aid  refused  for  results  bix>ught  about  witki 
aid,  because  that  has  been  attained  for  which  in  &ct  aid  is  at  all  gifH 
Voluntaryism  is  right  in  saying  the  state  ought  not  to  superaediki 
l>e  the  substitute  for,  what  will  and  pur|K)8e  could  themselves  ntftoii^ 
secure ;  it  only  is  wrong  in  the  assumption  that  there  is  will  andpv 
pose  enough  in  the  matter  of  education  to  seciure  what  is  denniik 
so  in  proportion  as  will  and  purpose,  freely  operating,  do  attain  wb 
interference  seeks  to  supply,  interference  is  uncalled  for,  and,  lognBf 
aid  should  be  withheld. 

The  revised  code,  and  whoever  originated  it,  then,  have  claimi  ufoi 
our  acknowledgment ;  first,  l)ecause,  comparing  existing  phenoBai 
with  the  type,  it  tries  to  quicken  and  renovate  the  former  throng  i 
more  natural  and  free  regard  of  the  latter ;  next,  because  in  so  A% 
and  by  the  very  same  means,  it  corrects  those  patent  evils  whidi  «w 
incidental  to  a  highly-wrought  and  artificial  system.  If  an  edia 
tional  standar«1,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low-»a  more  aocnnte  i» 
spection,  a  greater  independence,  a  more  prompt  and  better  ad^toi 
zeal  in  the  teacher,  a  more  rea'ly  and  definite  answer  too,  at  the  ■■ 
time,  to  him  who  has  to  pay  the  bill,  and  has  a  right  to  aik  tk 
question — '^  Am  I  getting  what  I  want,  and  the  most  of  it  possible  fti 
my  money  1 "  by  facilitating  o\'idence  of  value  received,  and  exteiidifl| 
and  diffusing  aid  as  far  as  possible  where  most  needed — if  ihm 
in  any  degree  are,  or  may  be,  the  products  of  the  new  minute,  tka 
we  should  try  to  make  its  opemtion  a  reality  for  what  it  itself  109 
effect ;  but  chiefiy  as  being  a  step  towards  that  truer  and  heiltliis 
condition,  when  the  school  and  its  master  is  sought  by  the  appelitai 
weighed  by  the  intelligence^  and  remunerated  by  the  compet^i^d 
an  elevated  community. 


Uf  J  uoi  tional  "Results;*'  mid  the  Mode  0/  Test  in  o  Hum    Bm 
J.  (i.  Fitch. 

In  recent  disi-iissions  011  j)opuhir  education,  no  words  have  be«i 
so  often  rci)oated  as  ^^ pmpnent  bij  results"  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
mach  to  say  that  this  liappily  chosen  phrase  has  had  more  influence  01 
the  whole  settlement  of  the  <liscussion  than  all  the  arp^uments  which  hi« 
been  adduced  on  cither  side  duriiii?  a  protracted  controversy.    T^ 
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f  portion  of  the  public  to  whom  the  whole  qiiention  appeared  be wil- 
iring  and  umntelligible,  and  who  cared  nothing  about  its  fletails, 
aeee  words,  at  least,  offered  theniselv^'^s  as  a  gleam  of  lightj  and 
emed  to  show  one  aspect  of  the  ;^iil»jet't  which  they  could  understand. 
\T&j  for  reault^,"  of  coursej  said  they ;  *^  what  else  should  a  practical 
ad  business-like  people  pay  for  ?     If  your  Committee  of  Conned  have 
rer  been  making  grants  on  any  other  plan,  it  is  high  time  to  amend 
Eestdts  are,  after  all,  the  only  things  worth  attaining.     If  the  old 
jde  did  not  secure  them,  and  if  the  very  principle  of  the  new  Code 
to  make  them  the  first  object  of  attainmenty  there  is,  at  least,  pnt 
a  clear  gain.    Let  us  give  the  new  plan  a  welcome,  and  a  fair 
&I,  at  least/'    Accordingly,  a  change  has  been  made,  a  measnre  has 
come  law — not  a  satisfactory  one  to  its  own  antbors — not  one  which 
consistent  with  itself  thronghout — a  measure  which  is  regarded  by 
Dth  friends  and  foes  as  one  which  wiO  not  work,  and  which  is  only 
interim  and  provisional  one; — bat  one  of  which  this  can  be  said 
iat,  at  least,  it  embodies  the  great  principle  of  **  paying  for  results." 
ftto  many  of  the  great  and  grave  questions  whii'h  are  connected  with 
\m  reTolntion  I  will  not  attempt  to  enter*     There  arc  questions  of 
atincc,  questions  concerning  the  confidence  of  managers  and  the 
tatus  of  teachers ;  bat  I  am  anxious  to  inntc  the  attention  of  the 
epartment  to  the  probable  effect  of  a  system  of  payment  for  results 
i  thie  education  imparted  in  oar  elementary  schools.     How  wilt  the 
Iteresta  of  the  Uttle  learners  be  affected !  is  the  question,  which^  after 
,  IE  the  serious  one,  and  is  yet  somewhat  liable  to  lie  overlooked. 
It  may  seem  a  trite  and  needless  ildng  to  say^  but  I  venture  to  say 
nevertheless — ^that  the  principal  results  contemplated  in  elementary 
JucJition  are  not  only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  something 
inite  other  than  the^e  acc<impli.<^hments.     You  take  a  little  child  from  a 
ar  and  ill-ordered  home,  and  yon  want  to  erjuip  him  for  the  active 
iti^  of  life.     What  should  he  be  tanght  ?     He  wants  of  course,  to 
\  pnt  in  posBCSsion  of  those  mechanical  arts  which  are  the  instruments 
future  acquirement,  and  which  are  the  media  of  communication 
rith  the  world,  and  the  requisites  for  performing  its  buBiness.     But  it 
I  also  necessary  that  he  should  acquire  right  habits,  that  he  should 
brought  under  religions  discipline,  and  that  the  school  in  which 
!  spends  the  best  hours  of  every  day  should  be  one  in  which  mental 
ctivity  is  promoted  and  an  appetite  for  knowledge  generated.    He 
wauls  to  be  tangbt  to  think  aliont  his  work — to  feel  an  interest  in 
inquiring  and  ohsendng  for  himself,  and  to  know  something^if  it  bc^ 
ever  so  little — of  the  way  in  which  knowledge  is  to  })e  acquired  and 
|hc  purposes  it  ought  to  serve.     If  the  work  of  instruct  ion  be  conducted 
a  right  spirit,  and  if  it  be  sanctioned  and  regulated  by  constant 
reference  to  the  Divine  will,  and  to  the  Word  of  God  m  the  rule  of 
^Mife,  the  elementary  school  will  fuifd  its  pnrposc,  and  its  work  will  l>e 
^kprorthiiy  done. 

^H  Such  lit,  in  the  main,  the  theory  of  those  persons  who,  animated  by  the 
^Hpiiit  of  BeB  and  of  Lancaster,  and  of  late  gnidcd  and  helped  by  the  wist- 
^Kopervision  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  have  been  j^eeking,  during  tl*e 
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last  forty  years,  to  promote  the  eetablishineot  of  Bcbooli  ler  litjl 
From  the  first,  our  primary  Bcboob  have  been  f undamandrnDy  < 
from  the  private  academies  and  adTeotare  schools  in  which  Luf 
of  the  middle  classes  generally  resort.  For  long  and  we4infon> 
from  test  books,  and  bits  of  grammar  and  gecigraphy  to  b<^  ka 
by  heart*  briek  questioning  and  intelligent  oral  teacbing  wwtjj 
stituted ;  for  mere  task^work,  the  free  play  of  the  diil^v^ 
standing  and  the  actual  contact  of  the  mind  of  the  tesdiiTf  ^ 
of  his  pupil.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  whereas  hi 
the  work  is  all  pore  drudgery — memory  work^  onJj  FeUei^ 
written  exercises,  and  enforced  by  stem  discipline, — the  sell* 
poor  have  been  honourably  distinguif^hed  by  e  more  cheerfial 
by  a  kindUer  regimen.  Even  their  faults  have  arisen  out  of  m 
a  desire  to  cultivate  judgment,  perhaps,  to  the  neglect  of 
Their  object  lessons  and  collective  exercises,  the  Kind&  fiSsii 
the  little  ones,  their  gentle  and  sympathetic  digcipline^  their  Im 
geography  and  in  common  thrngs,  are  all  so  many  proofs  llnli 
insight  into  the  nature  and  needs  of  childhood  has  revealerf  its 
our  plans  for  the  education  of  the  poor  miiii*g  chUd  than  a: 
generally  adopted  for  learners  whose  parents  an©  Boppafotl  ■ 
better  off* 

Who  is  there  at  all  familiar  with  the  state  of   edncatioa 
who  does  not  know  this  I     Who  has  not  often  pamfuiJy  couti 
hard,  tradesman-like  treatment  to  which  the  one   cla^s  of  chilil^ 
exposed,  with  the  more  rational  methods   adopted    by  ti*6 
teacher  of  a  humbler  school  ?     The  so-called  elementary  of  | 
school  has  differed,  however, from  one  of  higher  pretensions;  not 
it  taught  other  subjects,  but  because  in  it  the   idea  of  trwrif 
mental  development  has  always  been  paramount  to  the  elaim!  d 
instruction, 

Hitherto  this  <iiBtinction  has  been  regarded  as  ooe  of  some  Tsl* 
one  at  least  worth  preser'^'ing.  I  hare  good  reason  t  u  know  thsl  sol 
the  influence  of  the  bspection  of  the  State  has  extended  ovier 
mon  schoolSi  it  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  li 
racter<  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  (as  far  as  I  can  j  ndge,  both  froo 
e^erience,  and  from  the  tenor  of  their  reports)  have  nerer  bees 4 
to  inquire  what  has  been  done,  but  have  also  interested  thesBvi 
know  how  it  has  been  done*  They  have  thought  as  much  erf  _ 
as  of  results.  Whether  the  children  could  read,  has  of  eoarii 
been  a  prominent  question  ;  but  whether  their  Lntelligenre  te 
axercised  on  the  subject  on  which  they  read,  has  also  received 
If  arithmetic  has  been  the  subject  of  e:s:amiDatiori^  it  has  nol  ba 
custom  to  set  sums,  and  measure  the  goodness  of  the  sehool  lit 
the  accuracy  of  the  answer  ;  but  also  to  ascertain  the  ej[test  tl 
the  principle  of  the  rule  has  been  understood^  and  the  wbote  GBi 
ciphering,  as  it  is  caUed,  made  to  contribute  to  the  imjirorffDii 
child's  thiukiiig  powers.  Whaterer  plans  have  been  adoiii 
teachers  for  calling  forth  spontaneous  effort  on  the  part  of  theck 
'  aulating  the  mventive  and  obserrant  facnlt " 
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or  the  reasoning  power  of  those  who  are  a  little  older,  has  generally 
received  &  very  cordial  recognition  from  the  inepectors.  No  one  can 
be  familiar  with  the  reports  of  those  gentlemen,  without  perceiving 
that  their  influence  has  greatly  tended  to  encourage  a  higher  notion 
among  teachers  as  to  what  education  ouglit  to  he ;  and  that  Buch 
results  of  teaching  and  training,  as  affected  the  intellectual  character 
mud  tended  to  mould  the  future  habits  of  the  children,  were  appreciated 
and  measured  with  quite  as  much  care  oa  the  technical  results  which 
are  to  be  dctenuined  by  indii^dual  examination,  or  formulated  in  a 
statistical  table. 

We  are  now  to  alter  all  this.  I  have  now  before  mCj  in  the  shape 
of  the  finally  revised  Code  (Codex  recmtmiTnusX  the  nett  result  and 
ontcorae  of  nearly  a  year*i  aaxioua  discussion,  and  of  what  I  beheve 
was  a  well-meant  though  mistaken  attempt  to  place  our  schemes  of 

IMc  education  on  a  sounder  basis. 
tebe  eurriculum  of  instruction  now  laid  down  by  anthorlty  for  the  six 
ccesaive  yeors  of  a  school  life,  will  be  found  on  the  next  page.  To 
read  a  passage  from  a  newspaper,  to  copy  another  when  "slowly 
dictated^**  and  to  perform  the  feat  of  working  a  sum  in  "  bills  of  parcels," 
is  to  reach  the  highest  standard  now  recognised  by  **  My  Lords,"  I 
d^ire  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  this  section  to  one  or  two  of 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  like  this, 

K  Since  the  examination  is  to  be  ati  individual  one,  and  since  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  record  of  the  result  of  the  examination  of 
Ipdl  child  in  each  of  the  three  subjects^  the  time  of  the  Inspeotor  will 
P^  wholly  absorbed  in  the  duty  of  hearing  the  lessons,  and  tabulating 
the  necessary  returns.  He  wilt  certainly  have  no  leisure  to  look  into 
the  state  of  the  religious  instraction,  to  hear  the  master  and  his 
assiBtants  teach,  or  to  take  cognisance  of  any  plans  which  may  exist 
'  &i  the  school  for  awakeuing  the  mtelligence,  or  improving  the  habits 
0f  the  children*  Indeed,  why  should  he  ?  No  impresaions  which  he 
may  form  as  to  these  things  can  affect  the  grant.  The  official 
purpose  of  lua  visit  is  to  determine  the  am o ant  of  money  claimable  by 
the  manngers.  It  is  most  unUkety  that  he  will  trouble  himself  about 
anything  else.  It  is  true  the  grant  may  be  withheld  altogether  **  if 
there  be  tinj  primdfadt  objection  of  a  gross  kind"  to  the  condition  of 
the  school  But  this  is  an  extreme  penalty,  and  will  of  course  be  very 
rarely  enforced*  The  cases  in  which  a  respectable  grant  could  be 
claimed  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  yet  in  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  withhold  the  whole  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  some  gross 
defect  in  the  management  or  discipline,  will  be  so  exceptional  that 
they  need  hardly  be  considered  at  all  Here,  however,  remains  the 
nmple  fact^  that  for  the  future,  if  a  little  geography  or  history  be 
taught,  if  the  elements  of  grammar  are  made  to  tell  upon  the  child's 
speech  and  his  power  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  writing,  if  by 
pictorial  IcBSong,  by  akilful  illustration,  by  music,  or  by  animated  oral 
quegtioning,  the  master  has  been  able  to  transform  the  school- room  from 
a  place  of  task- work  into  an  arena  of  genial  and  wholesome  discipline, 
the  Inspector  is  practically  forbidden  to  notice  it.    The  influence  of 
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the  Oovermnent  on  our  elementary  suboolB  is  in  future  to  be  strictly 
eiiofinefl  to  the  encouragement  of  three  br&uches  of  education,  and  is  not 
permitted  to  make  itself  felt  on  any  others.     I  think  this  a  point 
.which  at  least  deeeryes  to  be  seriously  considered. 

2.  The  treatment  of  even  these  three  subjects,  in  so  far  as  it  is  to 

controlled  by  the  regulations  of  the  Council,  is  a  purely  meehanical 

&ne.     The  reading  prescribed  m  to  be  the  utterance  of  sounds,  without 

nj  refereuce  to  the  degree  in  which  the  reading  is  understood;  the 

riting  is  of  course  the  merely  mechanical  art,  while  the  arithmetic 

the  working  of  sums  alone.     I  know  it  may  be  said,  and  said  justly, 

It  to  teach  a  child  to  read  intelhgently,  is  to  cultivate  taste  and 

boughtfalnees  in  no  ordinary  degree ;  that  the  arithmetic,  even  of  the 

iumbles^t  rules,  may  be  so  taDght  as  to  form  a  sort  of  mathematical 

iiecipline,  as  well  calculated  to  call  forth  efforts  of  the  logical  faculty 

Uttle  children,  as  the  higher  matheraaticB  of  the  UniYersity.    But 

tie  great  vice  of  the  new  system  of  measniing  results  is,  that  it  does 

dot  take  cognizance  of  the  mental  process,  of  the  discipline  through 

vhich  a  child  has  passeil,  or  of  the  incidental  culture  which  his  mind 

bas  received  in  learning ;  but  only  of  the  bare  fact  that  he  can  do  a 

[given  tMngnp  or  work  a  given  sum,     I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  other- 

fwise  on  the  new  theory  which  the  country  has  adopted.     You  cannot 

[set  up  a  test  of  the  moral  and  mental  influences  to  which  a  child  has 

|bccn  subjected,  so  as  to  make  it  a  basis  for  a  return  per  head  of  the 

number  who  are  to  claim  a  grant*    If  you  are  to  determine  the  whole 

Bticcess  of  a  school  by  results  such  as  can  be  counted  rather  than 

reighed,  your  standard  must  be  a  rigid  and  formal  one — there  is  no 

lielp  f*>r  it.     Nothing  but  a  coarse  and  summary  mode  of  applying  it 

feasible  or  even  just*    But  is  not  this  a  reason  for  ilistrusting  the 

rhole  principle  of  such  examlnatioufi  I     Is  it  not,  in  fa^n,  true^  that 

Ihe  best  part  of  the  work  done  in  a  school  is  preeiscly  that  which 

lefies  the  new  method  of  estimation,  and  which  will  wholly  escape  the 

iper vision  or  the  sanction  of  the  State! 

The  reply  to  this  is  easily  anticipated.     **  The  State  must  fix  a 

'miFtimmi^  m  justice  to  schools  which  are  unfavourably  csrcumstanced. 

But  yon  are  at  hlaerty  to  teach  as  much  more  as  you  like.    If  your 

lethods  are  good,  they  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number 

rho  can  pass,  and  so  of  increasing  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the 

aanagers.     The  State  does  not  discourage  higher  and  better  teaching, 

Qot  it  declares  that  it  will  not  pay  except  for  rudiments,  and  that  in 

aejisuring  these  rudiments,  it  will  adopt  such  a  standard  as  vnH  be 

lair  to  the  lowest  and  least  favoured  class  of  schools ,** 

I  hope  I  state  the  argument  fairly*  It  is  very  important  to  me 
that  I  should  do  so ;  for  all  those  who  are  actually  interested  in  the 
progress  of  education  have  many  reasons  for  trying  to  make  the  best 
j^of  the  new  arrangements,  and  to  interpret  them  in  the  most  favourable 
light.  But  I  am,  nevertheless,  struck  with  two  or  three  facts  which 
'^^are  fraught  with  great  danger  to  pnbUc  education.  Observe,  that 
though  the  standard  is  a  mimmum  one,  yet  every  school  which  comes 
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t&ngM  and  one  intelligently  taugbt,  Her  Maje^j's  Ifispeeloii  i 
pennitted  to  recognise  no  diferenee.    Nay,  I  doubt  if  hjetieafflitibjt 

will  not  be  an  impertinence  for  an  Inspector  to  inqaire  the  meuiiiid 
a  word  which  is  read,  or  the  significance  of  a  figure  which  is  set  dm 
iti  a  sum*  The  boj  who  utters  the  word  correctly  mngt  pass,  wtMlkr 
he  knows  the  meaning  ot  it  or  not.  He  whose  sum  is  right  mast  im 
his  2b.  8d,  registered  to  hini,  whether  be  nnderstAuds  the  pri2icip&»# 
the  process,  or  has  worked  it  by  the  rule  of  thumb. 

ObeerTe,  too,  that  the  etaudard  k  a  uniform  one.  Thene  if  i 
beautiful  simplicity  about  it.  Whether  the  school  is  &  new  one  or  is  tiU 
one ;  whether  for  girls  or  boys ;  in  a  scattered  aod  poverty-H^lciite 
rural  population,  or  in  the  decent  suburbs  of  a  great  town ;  whsdw 
frequented  by  the  children  of  brutal  ignorant  parents,  or  by  tkn 
of  intelligent  artizans,  who  help  the  little  ones  at  home  and  lake  i 
kindly  iritereet  in  their  work — the  etaudard  Is  always  the  same.  Hi 
Inspectors  ha?e  no  discretion — do  power  to  vary  it-  The  p&ragn|ih 
of  the  Timesy  the  inevitable  problem  in  "bills  of  parcels" — wfaatcnr 
that  means — represents  the  acme  of  scholarship  desired  by  the  Cooadl 
in  all  these  varied  circumstances  alike- 
Can  we  doubt  that  the  effect  of  such  legislation  will  be  to  lowirtlt 
whole  character  of  the  popular  education  of  the  country!  fW 
curricnlain  preseribed  by  authority  mmt  have  a  large  influeuee  cm  t^ 
teaching  of  the  schools.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  Tast  ^^pf0t^ 
ment  in  our  methods  of  teaching  of  late  years  is  largely  owing  to  iW 
sjmipathy  and  the  direction  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors.  It  u  tim 
that  in  the  training  colleges  which  are  under  the  managemeat  d 
voluntary  societies,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  to  the  teackn 
a  knowledge  of  methods  and  of  education  as  a  science  ;  hut  it  isafaA 
true  that  these  attempts  have  been  countenanced  and  largely  «W 
by  the  Government  What  place,  however,  is  there  for  tnifiri 
teachers  in  the  new  system  ?  Ah-eady  it  has  been  discovered  thai  tk 
requirements  of  the  new  Code  can  be  met  as  weU  by  uncertificat^  m 
by  certificated  teachers ;  and  the  very  narrow  majority  by  wliich  i 
proposal  for  dispensing  with  the  need  of  training  altogether  «* 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  very  significantly  foreshadow?  tii^ 
next  step  in  our  educational  reforms,  Indcerl,  it  may  be  conft'Sft^i 
that  it  is  illogical  in  a  system  which  bases  itself  on  the  estiination  d 
resultSj  to  prescribe  the  means  by  which  those  results  are  tn  W 
attained.  The  present  regulation  which  makes  the  employment  <i  • 
certificated  teacher  a  sine  ^ut  jmrif  has  no  h'ght  to  hold  its  ground,  if  tii? 
new  system  be  a  sound  one.  What  then!  The  attainments  on  whkfc 
the  grant  depend  are  such  that  a  well  conducted  dame-school  en 
produce  them.  No  professional  training  is  needed  to  enable  a  pcwa 
to  fulfil  all  the  requirements.  Committees  and  naanagers  will  worn 
discover  that  a  trained  teacher  is  an  expensive  luxury  ;  that  a  ^dsoi 
may  be  more  economically  conducted  without  one ;  tliat  a  hrtika* 
down  hack  of  the  old  schoolmaster  type,  who  did  so  nnich  to  discf^ 
an  honourable  profession,  can  do  all  the  work ;  and  that  the  old  m4 
ejqxlodcd  methods  of  carrying  children  through  certain  exer^i^ei  » 
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I,  writings,  and  arithmetie,  will  answer  every  purpose.     School 
i:er8  will  demand,  and  with  justipeT  that  the  existing  monopoly 
certified  teaehers  shall  cease,  and  that  their  work  shall  be  measared 
it3  resttits  alone. 

The  old  system  liad  its  defects,  antl  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  mj 
apathy  with  those  who  de&ire  to  amend  it.     Bnt  at  any  rate,  it 
arted  on  the  principle  that,  in  education,  we  have  to  consider^  not 
dly  what  la  the  work  done,  but   what  manner  of  men  they  are 
rho   do   it.     Hence,   it   always   insisted   on    the    training  of  the 
chers.     It  subjected  the  caniEdate  for  the  schoolmaster's  work 
a  diseipline  of  one  or  of  two  years,  and  to  a  course  of  study 
signed  to  streng-tben  his  hold  on  first  principles,  to  open  his  mind 
id  give  Mm  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  matters  he 
1  to  teach^for  no  man  can  be  a  teacher  of  Uttle  children,  or  of 
By  body  else  on  such  terms — bnt  an  interest  in  the  pariuit  of  know- 
Jge,   a  wide  range  of  illustration,  and  the  power  to  look  at  the 
nbjects  of  ID  struct  ion  from  very  different  points  of  view.     There  is 
a  special  need  for  such  training  in  the  case  of  primary  schools.     We 
sliould  not  forget  that,  in  one  sense,  the  National  schoolmaster  is  a 

I  more  important  person,  relatively  to  the  needs  and  the  future  character 
©f  hh  pnpilB,  than  the  master  of  a  higher  or  endowed  school.  If  the 
bon  of  wealthy  parents  grows  up  well  informed  and  thougbtfuli  with 
DJgh  aims  and  pure  tastes,  he  owes  it  much  more  to  the  character  of 
kis  home,  to  the  associations  that  surroond  him,  and  the  talk  he 
Ifeteiis  to  every  day,  than  to  the  technical  teaching  of  the  schooi-room, 
put,  to  the  labourer*s  son,  the  school  is,  probably,  the  only  source  of 
,  mental  or  moral  culture  with  which  he  comes  in  contact  And  the 
erson  who  is  to  do  the  work  of  the  school,  to  control  the  habits,  to 
tcite  an  appetite  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  children,  miiBt  not 
fnly  know  something,  but  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  something 
iore  than  the  mere  mechanical  pedagogue,  to  hear  lessons,  and  to  set 
ais*  Everything  he  can  [earn,  provided  that  he  learns  it  soundlyj 
eginning  at  first  principles,  and  never  mistaking  the  beginning  for 
bo  end,  nor  a  part  for  the  whole,  is  sure  to  be  available  in  his  work. 
11  experience  proves  that  the  teachers  whose  training  has  been  most 
tiorough,  are  those  who  do  the  humblest  elementary  work  welL 
^  The  best  Infant  school  I  ever  visitetl,"  says  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge, 
'was  tau|ijht  by  an  accomplifthed  lady,  as  a  labour  of  lore*  The  Uttle 
aes  possessed  a  considerable  amonnt  of  knowledge ;  they  had  been 
taught  not  merely  to  i^ead,  but  to  speak;  their  native  ^ndois  being  of  the 
Tunt^t  nnpleaflant  kind.  All  this  was  the  result  of  superior  knowledge  and 
refmement,  joined  with  techmeal  skill  and  disinterested  zeal  in  the 
teacher."  Pestalozzi,  again,  and  such  as  he,  have  owed  their  extraordi- 
I  nary  success  rather  to  themselves  than  to  their  systemij  which  always 
break  down  under  inferior  management.     Such  persons  have  brought 

fwork  great  teaching  power,  trained  by  high  cultivation,  and  sup- 
l  by  various  knowledge*  We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  all  our 
masters  to  be  scholars  and  men  of  geniui;  aU  I  maintain  is,  that 
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That  otur  popular  bcLooIs  can  iafely  or  hopefully  be  intnistiwi  lo  i 
Hct  of  laborious  Uruclges,  removed  but  one  degree  iu  knowledge  bm 
the  uhihlren  that  they  teach,  may  be  an  attraetire,  bat  ii  a  delottft 
visioiL  As  a  rale^  yoti  will  fiud  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  fordi 
work  of  the  schoolmaster  in  men  of  low  attainments  -  no,  nor  tie  la^nl 
Jitneys,  ilcan  capacities^  and  unfurnished  mindsj  keep  the  door  <xfm 
to  low  desires ;  and  in  exact  proportion  to  the  inteHectual  ^IidaIs 
which  you  are  enabled  to  apply,  you  find  the  eubject  of  yonr  imdaaf 
impreiisioBable  to  moral  teaching , 

Let  m  not  suppose  that  the  standard  of  education  among  Ik 
teachers  hm  been  extravagantly  raised.  They  who  saj  that  m  m 
sharpening  razors  to  cut  blocks,  can  know  ?eiy  little'  either  of  (k 
razors  or  the  bfocke*  After  all,  the  work  has  not  jet  been  wefl  doa^ 
Complaints  of  the  conceit  and  pretentiousness  of  the  traiAed  trntAm 
hare  been  common,  and,  in  some  cases,  have  no  doubt  been  wi 
founded  But  it  is  to  be  recoUected  that  the  systetu  is  new ;  tMiX  lit 
average  age  of  the  holders  of  certificates  in  this  country  is  probali^ 
not  aljove  twenty* five  years,  and  that  during  the  transition  state  ^r  : 
marks  the  era  between  the  uni versa!  degradation  and  couteiii^it  j. 
which  the  teacher  of  the  poor  was  held,  and  the  ef^tublisbment  of  tiii 
class  of  persons  on  a  respectable  footing — there  will  necessarily  hti 
few  persons  who  mistake  their  position,  and  make  a  i^-rong  estinitf 
of  their  duties.  But  the  evidence  of  the  Royal  ConunissioiiCTSi  »!■ 
have  no  Interest  in  concealing  the  truth,  is  very  strong  on  the  lid 
that  such  persons  are  outnumbered  a  hundred-fold  by  teachers  »li 
understand  their  work,  and  who  do  it  well ;  that  the  trained  teidifii 
are  greatly  superior  to  the  untrained ;  and  that,  regarded  ai  ifi 
experiment  in  preparing  a  body  of  young  people  for  a  @|>eeial  wori, 
the  training  college  system,  in  the  early  days  of  its  history,  has  woAti 
mofit  successfully,  and  has  already  produced  most  valtiable  results. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  among  us  a  very  prevalent  feeling  ibik 
everybody's  qualifications  are  to  be  tested  by  examination.  For  tbi 
Civil  Service,  for  the  Army,  and  for  every  possible  employment,  it » 
now  the  fashion  to  gauge  candidates  by  teehjoical  examination-  I  do 
not  complain  of  nil  this;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  principle  of  indiridoil 
testing  may  be  carried  too  far:*  What  a  student  at  a  IT  Diversity  can  put 
upon  paper  and  present  to  an  examiner  in  a  technical  shape^  Is  a  fiir 
measure  of  what  he  knows.  But  the  lower  you  descend  in  the  acaJj^ 
the  less  relatively  is  the  proportion  of  knowledge  or  cnltnre  which  *m 
be  submitted  to  such  a  test.  A  system  of  individual  examiiiatio«» 
applied  rigidly  to  schools  year  after  year,  and  representing,  as  it  imH 
do,  only  a  poor  fmnijmim  of  mechanical  work — a  system  wh]i*h|  m 
principle,  refuses  to  i-ecognise  all  other  and  all  higher  resalts ;  wioel 
ignores  the  discipline,  the  moral  influence,  the  intellectual  culture,  iid 
the  whole  of  those  complex  considerations,  on  which,  after  oil,  the  ml 
value  of  a  school,  as  a  place  of  education,  ultimately  depends,  caoMt 
fail  in  time  to  make  itself  mischievously  felt,  and  to  deteriomt^  tfa 
whole  standard  of  education  in  the  country. 
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Tlie  syBtem  whicli  we  have  just  siiperaecled  went  on  another  principle. 

It  hail  been  objected  to  it,  that  it  paid  for  instrumentB,  for  machinerj, 

ather  than  results.    It  souglit,  first,  to  eee  that  good  scbools  were 

boilt ;  that  thej  were  dnlj  equipped  mih  all  the  necessary  appliances  ; 

'lat  a  sufficient  number  of  apprentices  or  other  qualified  teachers  was 

ippliedj  and  that  the  teachers  furnished  dpiort  eridence  of  competency- 

[oreover,  it  actually  paid  the  teacher  on  a  scale  regulated  rather  by 

[ie  certificate  he  held,  that  is  to  say,  the  anoount  of  time  and  labour  he 

ad  devoted  to  preparation,  and  the  evidence  he  had  given  of  profes- 

kioual  quaUfication,  than  to  the  number  of  children  he  could  pass.     This 

yitem  had  its  faults*    I  do  not  wish  to  deny  them ;  but  it  does  not 

ieserve  the  ridicule  which  has  been  east  upon  it.    A  lawyer  is  not  paid 

by  the  number  of  cases  he  wins,  nor  a  physician  by  the  number  of  lives 

be  eaves,  nor  a  servant  of  the  Crown  by  the  number  of  official  letters 

he  writes ;  but  in  each  of  these  cases  the  end  is  secured  by  a  less  direct 

ray  t  pajfment  is  made  according  to  the  presumed  cnpacity  and  power 

W  the  professional  man ;  and  it  is  believed  that  if  you  first  encourage  men 

obtain  high  qualifications,  then  place  them  in  right  positions,  and 

l\y  subject  them  to  due  oversight  and  criticism,  you  will  be  better 

erved  in  the  long  run,  than  by  paying  them  according  to  some 

aechanical  wny  of  measuring  their  work*    And  why?  because  the  ad- 

rantages  of  baring  capable  men  to  do  a  given  work  reveal  themselvea 

a  hundred  subtle  ways  which  cannot  be  estimated,  but  which  on  that 

^ery  account  arc  all  the  more  precious, 

I  am  sure  Ihat  this  principle  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  our 

optilar  education.    We  mmt  secure  resulta,  and  we  may,  with  great 

ropriety,  insist  on  a  more  rigid  method  of  testing  school  work  than 

re  have  hitherto  adopted.    There  is  an  element  of  truth  and  wisdom, 

"herefore,  in  the  recent  popular  demand.     But  if  we  fasten  our  eyes 

milj  on  such  results  as  are  to  be  measured  by  line  and  rule,  and 

itterly  disregard   the  nature  of  the  machinery  by  which  they  are 

lileved,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  machinery  is  worked,  1  believe 

all  the  beet  and  noblest  results  of  i>opular  education  will  escape 

altogether,  and  that  the  step  which  some  are  now  disposed  to  look 

tin  as  one  in  advance,  will  prove  to  be  a  retrograde  one,  and  one  leading 

fatal  and  deplorable  consequences. 


37ie  Future  of  Popular  Education.     By  Horace  Mann. 

At-THOUGH  the  controversy  about  the  Beviaed  Code  has  now  ceased, 
it  ifl  impossible  that  the  hu*ger  question 3  which  produced  it,  and  to 
which  it  hm,  in  turn  given  prominence,  should  anj  longer  be  over^ 
looked*  The  recent  compromise  may  suffice  to  allay  the  special 
xcitement  among  managers  and  teachers  ;  but  the  great  question  of 
polar  education  has  been  placed  before  the  couotry  in  such  vivid 
ight  and  gigantic  though  vague  dimenfiions,  that  we  can  no  more 
avoid  the  recognition  of  its  presence  and  its  urgency  than  the  travel- 
could  ignore  a  mountain  straight  before  his  patb^ 
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Wlwitever  tneritB  may  belong  to  the  pi^esent  machinety  for  erlncitlp; 
%hB  great  majority  of  the  people,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  result  t( 
any  well- con tsidered  and  comprehenaiva  design.  The  e^orts  of  poTiv 
beuevoleooe,  thongb  widely  diffused,  have  been  for  the  most  part  l<v  ' 
isolated,  aud  without  concert ;  and  when,  more  tban  a  quarter  d  i 
century  ago,  Pari  lament  gave  its  ianction  to  the  modest  volt  ♦* 
£30,000  a  year  in  aid  of  then  existing  edocational  societiea,  it  w» 
certainly  yery  far  from  intending  to  pre&eot  the  model  of  an  ekboralt 
plan  which  might  ultimately  cover  the  wholo  country  at  a  cost  of  tw 
or  throe  milliotiM  per  annum.  Anxious  to  prouioie  the  education  4 
the  indigent  class,  it  was  by  no  means  desirous  of  found iog  a  mtkai] 
system.  To  eoufine  itself  to  subsidizing  the  ageuciea  alr«aidy  in  tfs^ 
ationi  seemed  at  once  more  easy^  practical,  and  safe.  In  this  vm; 
however,  with  the  earefixl  avoidance  of  foresight  which  diatingoiAce 
our  legiislation.  Parliament  ideally  did  what  it  had  do  intentdon  of  dmt^ 
and  inaugurated  a  system  of  which  it  might  have  beeu  aafaly  prvfW 
sied  that  the  growth  would  be  inevitable  and  rapid^  ^kile  its  yitiintli 
ahape  would  he  wholly  beyond  the  control  of  its  creator. 

But  although  we  have  thus,  in  strictly  English  fashion^  "dn^* 
to  our  present  position,  signs  of  disconteut  ai-e  sufficiently  nQinerow 
to  show  that  this  favourite  policy  has  not^  io  this  caj^,  altogether  mn- 
ceeded — that  a  lazy  confidence  in  chance  is  no  longer  poaaihlo  aaJ 
that  the  larger  conslHei-ation  of  the  subject,  which  baa  hitherto  hm 
so  aacceasfully  a%^oided,  must  at  last  he  bestowed. 

In  this  full  survey  of  so  great  a  subject,  there  will,  of  eomiep^ 
various  questions,  each  of  very  great  iinjx^rtanoe.  It  is  only  to  om  "I 
ftnch  questions  that  I  am  desirous  of  drawing  attention  ;  vii,,  to  lit 
question— What  part  ahoold  the  wox^king  claases  themselves  take  is 
providing  for  their  own  education  ?  The  great  mass  of  th©  commiinilr, 
called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  "  the  working  classes^"  o<jnstit«tei 
probably  about  four*fifths  of  the  whole  popuktion*  lu  EugUnd  tod 
Wales,  therefore,  these  claasea  would  number  16,000,000  (ool  CiJ 
30,000,000) ;  of  which  number,  about  2,000,000  would  he  childi* 
constantly  at  school.  My  queetion  then  is — **  What  share  shull  tba« 
16,000,000  of  people  take  in  the  work  of  their  own  education  I  ** 

It  is  important  to  hear  in  mind  (what  is  often,  apparently,  forgottebtb 
that  these  16,000^000  of  people  are  not  all  poor  people,  unable  topj 
Bchool  bilk     The  aggregate  value  of  their  earnings  lias  been  estimfttfd 
by  competent  authorities,  at  £200,000,000  jjer  annum  ;  about  £^p« 
family  on  the  average ^ — some  of  course  earning  much  more,  and  i©«i 
being  abaolute  paupers.     From  this,  however,  we  may  conclude  tlal 
a  very  considerable  number  of  families  Is  quite  able  to  aupporfe  tbe 
entire  school  charge,  while  another  considerable  number  is  able  ^ 
contribute  the  largest  share  towards  it     Independently  of  whidi,  tf 
the  majority  of  the  labouring  classy  were  really  unable  to  pay  fern  ^ 
eriseutial  a  necessary  im  the  instmction  of  their  children^  an  importaolfl 
general  question  might  well  be  raised,  whether  such  a  fact  would  no?  ™ 
indicate  an  undue  depression  of  the  rate  of  wagea^  and  point  i>n%  w 
the  appropriate  r^medy^  a  more  equitable  dtatribatioii  at  the  nsttonil 
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cAUh  ;  BO  that  what  is  now  dispensed  aB  charity,  in  the  form  of  taxea 

ad  aubicrfptioiis,  might  be  paid  by  the  pareuta  tbemaeh  es  after  they 

lad  reeeived  it  in  the  foiiii  of  a  fair  return  for  hoi) est  work.     1  am  not 

ibout  to  pm-sue  this  point ;  but  the  alternative  maj  he  ] iluUiiibly  put 

either  the  pt><>ple  do  not  earn  enough  to  provide  for  their  educational 

ants,  in  whieb  case  the  rate  must  be  too  low;  or  they  do  earn  enough 

r  the  purptrf&e,  in  which  case  no  permauent  policy  can  be  wise  which 

not  se*fk  to  make  them  bear  sio  natural  a  burden.     As  matters  tit 

nt  stand,  out  of  the  2,000,000  of  working  class  children  under 

struction,  the  number  educated  wholly  at  their  parents'  cost  is  about 

i60,000.     The  remainittg  1^640,000  receive  assistance  from  privata 

evoleoce,  orfi*om  the  State,  or  from  both  together  ;  viz.,  675,000 

privaU  benevolence  alone,  48^000  from  the  State  alone,  atid 

1  TjOOO  from  these  two  sources  in  conjunction*    The  proportioui  of  the 

rden  borne,  in  the  last  caee,  by  the  different  contributoi-s,  are — by 

ivate  benevolence^  46  per  ceiit ;  by  the  Stite,  26  j)er  cent ;  and  by 

ats,  26  per  cent.     This  is  exclusife  of  the  outlay  upon  school 

ildinga,  which   are  erected  entirely   by   the  eiforts  of  chnri table 

dividuals  and  of  the  State. 

But  if  we  take  for  onr  guidance  the  di&cusaiona  in  the  legislature, 

nd  the  Rejvort  of  the  Royal  Commissionena  on  Education,  it  is  clear 

*  at  still  ftirther  progi'ess  in  the  same  direction  is  anticipated.     The 

osfc  prominent  parliamentary  criticism  on  the  workiug  of  the  present 

'Stem  is,  that  it  excludes  so  many  schools  from  all  |Karticii>ation  in 

ifl  public  bounty  ;  and,  quite  in  acooi*danoe  with  this  feeling,  the 

oyal   Commissioners  discuss  the   cost  of  a  vast  extension  of  tbo 

stem    of  public   aid  — - a.Sf^uming    that    such    lussiitance   miglit    be 

ndered  not  only  to  the  675,000  Bcholara  whose  pareuta  nt  present 

live  help  from  the  hand  of  private  charity  alone,  but  also  to  the 

€0,000  whose   parents  are   laudably  providing  for  the  cost  of  their 

u  cat  ion  entirely  from  their  own  resources.     It  is  needles  to  say 

at,  if  these  plans  were  carried  out,  the  proportion  of  the  [leo pie's 

ntributions  w^ould  probably  be  lesa  than  is  per  cent  of  the  annual 

it ;  upwards  of  75  per  cent,  being  fumished  by  the  charity  of  the 

tber  portion  of  the  community,  paid  either  in  the  shape  of  individual 

itbscriptioDB  or  of  jmblic  taxes.*     Before  accepting  mich  a  system, 

fr  allowing  ourselves  to  be  committed  to  it^  we  ought  at  least  to 

nquii^e  very  thoroughly  and  seriously  what  are  the  principles  upon 

^vhich  it  would  be  based^  and  what  results  wotild  be  likely  to  follow 

adoption- 

The  great  question,  then,  upon  which  the  country  ought  at  once  to 
make  up  its  mind  is — ^ Whether  it  is  really  prepared  to  see  fom^-fifLha 
of  the  community  permanently  dependent  for  the  chief  means  of 
edneatioQ  upon  the  charity  of  the  other  fifth?  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  will  be  the  relative  position  of  the  two  ecctions  of 


It  is  t\ni  forgotten  that,  if  the  State  contrihatjon  is  pnid  out  of  ilic  proctetl.* 
af  generat  tttxntion,  the  working  claues  will  pjiy  in  tins  form  a  certain  part  (?t 
\U    Uliu  abt>vG  cak'alaLjgn  muki^s  allow ince  for  tliis, 
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Aociety,  if  the  carrent  of  policy  now  flowing  so  rapidly  shall  oon^me 
unchecked  iu  it^  present  course.  Sixteen  millioos  of  the  popolttki 
of  England  and  Wules,  will  be  receiving  from  the  other  four  miUkw 
a-vsistunce  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  their  instraetkB, 
There  miy  be  good  reason  why  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist  ir 
n  short  time,  or  even  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  just  as  there  miyk 
reasons  why  the  government  of  India  should  adopt  the  ezoeptknl 
policy  uf  applying  the  public  funds  to  the  enoouragement  of  nilv^ 
uudcTtakings,  and  the  improvement  of  the  growth  of  cotton ;  bat  0 
we  prepared  to  accept  it  as  a  permanent  arrangement  7  If  so,  it  bi^ 
certainly  be  siiid  of  our  system  that  it  is  unique.  No  other  State,  M 
fir  as  I  am  aware,  makes  such  a  broad  gulf  bet'ween  different  dawi 
of  society.  For  it  must  be  noticed  that,  even  now,  the  principle  if 
the  system  is  no  longer  what  it  was  at  its  origin — that  of  aid  frtnilk 
rich  to  the  poor  ;  but  of  aid  from  the  upper  and  middle  olasaes  totte 
w.  irking  classes.  There  is  no  test  of  poverty:  there  is  not  efOii 
test  of  inability  to  sustain  the  entire  charge;  and,  in  £act,  thenea 
bo  no  i>retence  for  ass«uming  such  an  inability  in  the  "whole  duii  v 
even  in  so  large  a  portion  of  it  as  to  make  the  distinction  needtai 
I^it,  without  such  a  test,  it  is  clear  that  the  system  must  beonstf 
imliscrimiuate  bounty  to  four-fifths  of  the  community. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  a  policy  conducting  to  such  an  iflnetf 
this  Ciin  have  been  sulficiently  weighed.  If^  indeed,  such  a  idMK 
could  be  sup[K)sed  to  be  the  result  of  adequate  thought^  one  mi^ 
almost  be  pardoned  for  suspecting  a  deliberate  design,  to  secars  bjtini 
means  the  future  subservience  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  by  bringiBf 
thcui  under  oblig-.itions  to  the  classes  above  them.  Such  a  suspidoi 
i^.  of  course,  inadmissible  ;  for  although  to  some  the  prospect  of  tiw 
consequence  may  hive  been  a  chief  recommendation  of  the  pdi^. 
whilo,  prob:ib!y,  not  a  few  others  may  have  been  unconscionalj  io- 
Huenced  by  a  secret  satisfaction  with  such  a  result,  there  can  be  w 
<loubt  that  impulsive  benevolence,  and  pure  religious  zeal,  have  Incb 
the  pi-edominant  motives  with  the  clergy  and  laity  by  whom  the 
voluntary  portion  of  the  funds  have  been  contributed  ;  benevolenft 
and  zeal,  however,  confining  their  view  to  present  emergencies,  ud 
not  by  any  means  ct>utemplating  a  national  system.  Similar  moUTei 
doubtless,  actuated  the  men  who  originated  the  existing  plan  d 
p)vernmcut  grants,  and  the  various  parliaments  which  have  att^ 
tioned  them.  But,  although  the  result  may  not  have  been  conten- 
platod,  it  may  be  none  the  less  certain  and  disastrous.  Wbatem 
might  be  the  advantage  to  society  in  the  greater  docility  of  the 
working  classes,  a  more  than  equivalent  evil  would  soon  be  felt  inth? 
loss  or  prevention  of  that  manly  and  self-respectful  spirit  whidi  is 
essential  to  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  highest  civic  virtues.  Chiritr 
might  tlius  be  twice  cursed  :  the  country  might  be  laden  with  a  tax 
of  two  or  tlii-ee  millions  a  year,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
might  become  demoralized  by  an  indiscriminate  relief  from  thiir 
natural  and  proper  burdens.  Even  now  we  are  familiar  with  the  con- 
parisons  drawn  between  the  English  and  foreign  working-man,  to  the 
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rent  disadvantage  of  tlie  former  in  respect  of  his  bearing  to-waids 

bhose  aboTe  him  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  iufluence  of  a  scheme 

Jwhich  wonld  make  him  practically  atDl  more  dependent  upon  charity, 

fcould  not  fail  to  aggravate  subserviency  where  it  ali-eady  exist%  and 

Ito  produce  it  where  at  jn-esent  it  is  happily  not  to  be  found* 

In  making  thei^e  remarks,  I  do  not  regard  myself  as  supporting  the 

Iriews  of  any  particulai*  educational   party,  or  as  undervaluing  tht? 

rork  of  the  last  twenty  years,  considered  as  a  temporary  expedient 

lie  qoegtion,  as  I  wiflli  to  put  it,  is  not  between  voluntaryism  and 

ation,  but  between  proniiacnous  eharity  and  self-help.     It  is  to  the 

olicy  of  relieving,  by  whatever  means,  a  whole  claaa  fi'om  the  greater 

art  of  its  parental  dutiea  in  regard  to  education^ — it  U  to  this  policy 

bat  1  am  inviting  an  attention  which  I  fear  it  has  not  yet  received, 

The  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  reel | dents  would  probably  not  be 

reatly  different  whether  the  relief  wan  afforded  by  private  individuals 

ttr  by  the  Stjite.     In  either  case,  four-fiflha  of  the  community  would 

in  the  receipt  of  bounty  from  the  other  fifih^a  considerable  num- 

er  of  them  being  perfectly  able  to  sustain  the  whole  burden  without 

%nY  asaigtanoe.     In  either  case  there  would  be  defjendence,  though 

ach  form  of  dependence  wonld  have  its  ai>ecial  features.     The  volun- 

subscriptions  of  neighbours  may  perhaps  appear  to  the  popular 

aind  moie  obviously  the  offering  of  charity  than  the  same  amount 

ontributed  from  the  national  exchequer;   but,  on  the  other  hand, 

his  very  difference  indicates  a  disadvantage  to  which  the  latter  form 

>f  aid  is  subject^  since  the  people  must  naturally  be  the  leas  inclined 

0  rely  on  their  own  resources,  the  less  a  resiort  to  otlier  quarter^i 

light  seem  inconsistent  with  their  nelf-rospect 

As  I  have  elsewhere  endeavonred  to  show  how — by  an  inspection 

E»f  private  schools,  by  the  co-operation  of  trade  societies,  by   open 

ampetition  for  the  minor  government  appointments,  by  the  greater 

|fioouragement  of  evening  school  for  those  in  eniployment,  and  by 

Tier  means — ^the  share  of  the  working  classes  in  providing  for  their 

ational  wants  might  be  largely  increased,  I  wiD  not  now  enter 

that  quejitioo. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  have  an  extensive  system  of  tax-supported 

chools,  the  question  may  very  fairly  be  raised,  whether  it  would  not 

bettor  to  carry  it  still  farther,  and  include  the  schools  for  the 

aiddle  and  np^ier  classea.     If  indigence  is  not  to  be  the  condition  of 

elie^  would  it  not  be  invidious  and  degrading  to  confine  the  public 

charity  to  a  cortain  section  of  society  ?     If  the  necessity  for  improved 

ftoiethods  of  teaching  h  to  be  the  test,  there  are  plenty  of  complaints 

against  the  mid  die- class  schools  ;  and,  so  far  as  utility  is  concerned^ 

the  instruction  given  to  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand  is  at  least  susceptible 

Lof  improvement.     Nor,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fate  of  many  large 

lendowmenta  intended  for  the  humbler  classes,  need  we  apprehend 

iny  delicate  reluctance  on  the  part  of  this  upper  section  to  accept 

l^batevor  assistance  might  be  offered  from  the  public  purse.     All 

classes  would  thus  be  subject  to  the  Siime  treatment ;  and^  if  public 

^d  is  to  be  extended  beyond  the  circle  of  poverty,  it  is  only  by  such 
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an   universality   af  aid  thai  the  danger  of  demoralizatioo  <a 
avoified. 

Thore  may  be  objections  on  otber  groiindi^  to  mioli  wm  msHmdtb 
State  support;  but,  \inte^  it  fs  wished  tbat  the  great  hub  «ll 
people  Hbould  grtiduaUy  be(x>ine  enervated  depeo dan ba  itpM 
wetilthier  retddue,  there  seems  to  be  no  aptiuu  between  iWfltf 
making  all  dasaea  i^lmre  in  the  chaiitable  fund^  and  tbat  of  ratfilil 
aid  to  gueb  as  really  need  it.  The  latter  altematiTe  appean  l»li 
the  high  sanction  of  Sir  James  Kay  ShnttlewortIi''a  apfuvtii; 
least  J  as  the  nltimate  policy  of  the  country,  Elis 
imde  lilt  and  it|  ii^,  that  a  large  and  ubnormal  amotint  of 
working  clas-see  is  at  present  rendered  necessaiy  by  what  I 
terms  the  **  bmtish ''  condition  of  a  great  profKjrtiotJ  of  the 
but  that  the  ceitain  eifect  of  thii  aid  must  be  to  gradually 
face  of  things^  by  producing  in  the  after  generatiou  such  a 
value  of  education,  aa  to  make  the  BtimuloB  no  longer  Decdfal 
time  that  he  does  not  con  template  any  other  than  a  very  slow 
to  wards  this  result ;  butprogresB,  however  deliberate,  in  this 
would  be  a  tjealtby  nigUj  such  as  we  do  not^  I  fear,  M  proMiA  • 
where  perceive.  Bather,  indeed,  as  already  pointed  out,  tlie 
appears  to  be  running  in  the  oppojsite  direction  ;  seljf^«ifiprf 
private  schools  are,  if  possible,  to  ho  wholly  su|^rseded,  and  lh«ii^ 
I6t000,000  of  the  working  classes  are  to  be  made,  in  gtieatef  or 
degree,  def>endent  upuu  those  above  thtrm.  Surely,  then^  it  i*  tini 
pause  and  senoiisly  a^i^k  ourselves,  wliether  thii»  is  what  we  reiHj 
and  whether  our  idenl  of  ilie  future  social  fabric  of  thi^ 
satisfied  by  the  vitjion  of  a  perpetual  reparation  of  the  people  jvt» 
gigantic  and  distant  sections,  of  rulei^  and  ruled — masters  ftsd  b0^ 
— aim H'gi vers  and  aimt^-receivera  ;  or  whether,  on  the  cotitraiy,ii 
not  look  forward  to  fiuch  a  fusion  of  claret,  aa  ahall  make  tl  ail 
impossible  to  say  where  one  terminutfS  and  another  begina — to*' 
when  the  labourer's  earn  in  gi^  shall  be  Rpcnt  upon  hia  fiunily  t 
of  in  the  beenihop — when  the  I'at^  of  wage^  if  iuudeqnatf?  at 
shall  be  raised  till  it  l>e  sufficient  to  provide  tho  moral  aa  '«dl 
the  physical  necessaries  of  life^ — when  manual  labour  eliail  be  i 
from  the  stigma  now  undesei'vedly  attached  to  it — and  «hift 
labourer  and  the  artismn  shall  be  as  self- respectful  and  aa  ind 
of  charity  as  tlie  tradtRtmon  or  the  squire.  **  And  is  this  gttilii 
awajl"  It  may  he  so;  hut^  if  it  be  our  ultimata  aim^  we 
least  take  care  that  our  faces  are  ever  turned  to  wards  lU 
our  steps,  however  tardy,  carry  us  continually  nearer. 


TIw  Ual/'Time  System.     Bt/  the  Rev.  J* 

By  the  "Half-time  System"  is  meant  a  compromise   beW 
claims  of  labour  and  the  claims  of  school,  whereby   uhildr^a 
certain  age  are  obhged  to  give  a  portion  of  their  ti 
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tflficetlon  for  dificti??fng  it,  the  subject  could  not  be  in  better 
ton  mine.  Of  all  qin'stiona  connected  with  popular  education,  it 
Ilk  I  the  mosrt  complicnteiU  When  I  began  to  insjiect  schools 
forth,  in  1619,  the  factory  operatiTes  had  themselres  just  won 
i  Goreroment  the  last  iiistahneixt  of  that  Ij^oefieeat  conrse  of 
m  which  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Mr,  Oastler,  and  the  nntiring 
f  Mr*  Sadler  and  Lord  Ashley,  had  inaugurated  in  1833  and 

;ood  effects  of  the Half-t ime  sy stem  and  the  Ten  Hours'  Act  were 
ere  apparent.  The  regalarity  of  the  children's  attendance  at 
ip  to  their  thirteenth  birtJiday,  contraste^l  most  strikingly  with 
ftoriness  of  rural  children,  and  the  almost  infantine  age  of  the 
in  the  potteries  or  mining  districts. 

ant  of  the  enormous  difficulties  inTolved  iti  such  leg^i^latron,  I 
*  why  not  extend  these  requirements  to  other  maDufactures  f 
'  not  orj2fanizo  assodationa  for  carrying  out  a  similar  system 
kadon  with  agricultural  schoob  t  "  My  early  reports  to  the 
Jee  of  Council  are  full  of  recommendations  of  this  kind;  and 
tr  I  hopefully  recorded  such  experiments  q&  had  been  made, 

not  here  repeat  the  evidence  which  from  time  to  time  I 
(j  with  a  view  of  proving  that  the  children  of  the  potteries,  the 

of  the  iron  forge,  the  children  of  the  coal  mine,  urgently 
toeh  protection.  Nor  need  I  here  recount  how,  with  more  or 
pAf  Mr.  Paget  in  Derbyshire,  the  late  Mr.  Toilet  at  Betley, 
atherton  and  Lord  Egerton  in  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire, 
id  in  combining  systematic  ingt motion  with  labour  for  the 
oya  employed  on  their  properties.  Each  year  the  very  great 
fee  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  any  general 
^  system,  whether  by  le|:^ifilation  or  by  voluntary  aesociation, 
tome  more  and  more  apparent  to  me,  I  will  content  myself 
pesent  paper  with  stating  the  general  conclusions  to  which  I 
©n  gradually  brought  ^ns  far,  indicating  rery  briefly  the 
an  which  they  rest. 
pEidermg  this,  as  indeed  almost  every  other  problem  of  social 
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1st.  WLftt  is  dcBirable  for  the  child  t 

So  far  as  my  experience  of  education  enal>Ies  me  to  judi^e^  1 1 
unbesitatingLy^  that  for  children  of  the  laboari zig  poor,  whi>  jire  ika-| 
selves  to  Uve  by  manual  labonr,  a  half-time  sjsteui  after  their  i 
birth<lay   up  to   their  thirteenth  or  foarteeuth,   ia    moiit   dt!fiiiii.l 
Putting  entirely  aside  the  parents*  and  the  mantifactiirers*  mtmttl 
and  coasideriiig  solely  the  cLihrs  interest  in  an  educational  |POiittf| 
\iew,  I  say  that  the  child  who  had  passed  these  two  ur  three  jm^i 
bi&  hie  under  a  half-time  system — spending  the  one  half  of  each  dfi 
ichool,  and  the  other  half  in  light  manual  labour — would  tom  <*  i 
more  healthy,  more  docile,  and  more  sensible  jrcmth,  than  one  wBok 
gpent  the  whole  of  that  |>criod  at  school,  or  the  whole  of  thai  ] 
in  labour.     As  to  the  desirable  limits  of  the  period,  of  Ci>imt  I 
would  be  different  for  different  children.    But  for  all  childreji,  !■ 
deprecate  employment  away  from  home  before  their  elerent^^  i-ir^v^- 
and  I  should  desire  to  keep  them  under  school  iafltjeDee^  >: 
portion  of  each  day  up  to  their  thirteenth,  fuarteenth,  or  fiftt*'i-i 
day, — that  is,  until  some  fixed  prindides  of  coaduct  had  l*een  fo 
their  nuads. 

If  I  am  asked  why  I  prefer  hall- time  employment  dtiiiiig  thk  | 
to  spending^  the  whole  of  it  at  school — -I  answer  that  just  at  Uiit  < 
the  school-boy  or  the  school -girl  under  an  attractive  teacher  i^ifil 
pass  into  the  "  student  i"  and  for  those  who  are  shortly  to  i 
themselves  by  manual  labour,  the  fonnation  of  sttident-like  ' 
undesirable.     By  stndent-like  habits,  1  meaa  especially 
habit  of  body,  and  a  disproportionate  cultivation  of  the  \ 
the  roiud*     It  is  this  which  often  makes  the  head  girl  of  \ 
school  turn  out  a  bad  housemaid,  and  it  is  this  which  malei  1 
say  they  can  make  nothing  of  lads  unless  they  go  to  Uie  j 
early. 

And  if  I  am  asked  why  I  prefer  to  Bpread  the  iiecesB&ry  mN 
Instruction   over  three  years,  instead  of  condeiisijig   it   {m 
perhaps,  be  done)  into  one  or  two — I  answerj  that  what  I  moil  \ 
hi  the  school  at  this  period  is,  not  the  instruction,  but  the  fonfiiiiMl| 
habits  of  mind  or  principles  \  and  that  this  cannot  be  cotnpr6iiedi 
a  Bhort  period,  nor  can  it  be  accomplished  so  well  in  childhood  n  I 
those   later  years   of  trarmition  from   childhood  to   youth — u^  1 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years. 

But  while  I  Rtate  thus  strongly  my  conviction  of  the  desifmblciMiij 
the  half-time  system,  I  would  ref[uire  as  a  condition  that  the  i 
alternation  be  both  brief  and  regular  :  half -days,  dayg^  or  i 
at  most,  but  in  regular  alternation*     The  neglect  of  tlds  < 
made  the  Printworks*  Act  worthless  in  an  educational  point  < 

2nd.  I  next  come  to  a  question  on  which  I  speak  with  machi 
diffidence.    What  is  Just — ^just  to  the  employer,  jast  to  the  pttrttLf  J 
tu  the  child?  r— tfj 

Now  at  a  very  early  age— say  clj^ht,  or  nine,  or  ten — the  diildl 

self  can  hardly  be  said  tu  be  a  party  to  the  contract  of  Mf  t 

It  lies  between  the  parent  and  the  employer.     The  child  ha&/tt  il 
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ttteri»sta  of  the  utmost  importance  at  stake ;  bnt  of  these  the  parent  la 

lie  natural  ppQftrdian  and  trustee.   But  what  if  the  parent  is  practically 

,  in  a  targe  uui^ber  of  ingtaucesj  to  abnae  this  trust,  discomitmg 

f  diOd'B  imnmture  gtrengtb,  as  it  were,  for  the  sake  of  present  gam  I 

Does  the  guardianship  devoke  on  any  one  else  ?     Clearly  there  is 

mother  party,  besides  the  parent,  directly  interested  in  the  growth  of 

liat  child*s  mind  and  body :  viz,y  the  civil  society  in  which  the  child  will, 

a  good  or  bad  citizen,  spend  his  life.     Is  that  society,  then,  acting 

brough  its  goreniment,  justified  in  placing  the  parent  under  certain 

Btrietions  as  to  the  labour  of  his  child  f    This  question  was  decided 

i  the  affirmative  id  1833,  when  the  first  Factory  Bill  was  made  law ; 

ad  it  baa  been  since  then  repeatedly  endorsed  by    the  legislature. 

Lud  as  with  the  parent,   so  with  the   employer — the  principle  of 

jislative  restriction  has  been  conceded- 

Indeed,  when  one  considers  that  England,  during  the  last  half 
BOtury,  has  been  ^gaged  in  a  career  of  contiiiually  accelerated 
Dmpetition  with  the  other  producing  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that 
be  ineTitable  tendency  of  such  competition  is  to  drive  the  employer  to 
eek  out  cheaper  and  cheaper  kinds  of  labour — by  his  macliinery 
iiabliug  women  and  even  very  young  children  to  do  what  ado  It  men 
tid  before — it  stands  to  reason  that  somewhere  or  other  the  State 
lust  an-est  the  encroachmenta  that  are  thus  continually  made  on  the 
aperfect  powers  of  childhood. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  the  principle  has  been  conceded^  and  need  not 

berefore  be  further  discussed*    The  policy  pcrsaed  by  Parliament  thus 

'  towardii  the  employer  has  been  to  consider  each  trade  by  itself,  and 

ily  to  interfere  wbcre  an  ej£treme  case  for  interference,  in  the  interests 

humamty,  could  be  made  out.     Parliament  has  conceded  to  the 

aployer  the  priyilege  of  buying  his  labour  in  the  cheapest  market, 

nd  has  only  circumscribed  this  freedom  when  the  privilege  was  shown 

he  very  generally  abused  in  any  particular  trade. 

In  this  way  the  spirming  or  weaving  factoryj  the  printworks*  the 

deaehworks,  the  lace  mill,  the  coal  or  iron  mine,  have  all  been  brought 

ttder  legislative  regulation,     Snch  gradual  and  tentative  legislation 

much  to  reconmiend  it;  but  it  is  liable  to  this  serious  objection^ 

bat  where  all  trades  are  competing  for  cheap  labour  in  one  labonr- 

Qarket,  it  ie  unjust  to  place  one  under  restrictions  while  another  is  left 

Binrestricted. 

This  injustice  would  be  most  felt  in  the  case  of  trades  that  are 
1^  locally  mixed  up  with  other  trades.  As,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
7  the  mines,  which  have  been  recently  placed  tinder  regulation,  the  iron 
?■'  and  coal  masters  arc  complaining  that  the  only  result  is  that  their  boys 
r  are  leaving  the  mine  to  go  to  the  forge,  or  hardware  works,  or  pottery, 
ti  or  other  neighbouring  manafaeturej  where  the  law  does  not  restrict 
1^  their  labour. 

1^  In  ih^  erne  of  the  Factory  Act,  this  evil  has  been  felt  to  a  certain 
^»xtent(fiee  Mr,  Akroyd's  pa]>er,  read  before  the  Agsociation  in  1858), 
^.     bnt  less  than  would  be  the  ease  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these 

i ex  tile   manufactures   altogether    occupy   certain    definite   tracts   of 
T  :3 
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Engliiud,  tlms  giving  them  almost  a  monopoly  in  the  labour 
those  distriets. 

But  in  the  Mines*  Act  appljing  to  distriets  wbsre  tliare  ii 
always  another  manafacture  being  carrted  on  upon  the  &^stmm 
ground,  competiiig  with  the  mine  below  for  the  seiriee  of 
these  reBtrictive  clauses^  for  this  as  well  as  otber  reaaons  (to  N 
tioned  under  my  third  head),  are  proving  a  failure* 

And  if  this  kind  of  piecemeal  legij^latiou  be  further  applied  M 
smaller  industries,  I  predict  very  confidently  that  the  injuftw* 
partiaUtj  will  be  yet  more  apparent*     However,  I  IJee^l  not  sij! 
on  thiB  inherent  injustice  in  onr  present  mode  of  legishiting  4 
question,  as  it  formed  the  subject  of  a  len^hy  paper  reftd  lij 
Glasgow,  before  the  Asaociation,  in  18 CO, 
I  pass  on  to  the  third  part  of  my  inqnirj; 
Srd.  What  is  practieabie  t  It  h  perfectly  astoniBhing  how 
^^ren  gensible  people — cling  to  the  notion  that  aji  Act  of  Piri 
has  some  magical  power  of  enforcing  itself >     Their  pimai^aa  for 
social  evil  is^  to  make  it  illegal ;  as  if  the  evil  would  therefore 
cease,  whether  there  were  officers  and  penalties  competent  t4^ 
the  law  or  not.     The  Factory  Act  succeeded,  becaase  tli«r 
carried  on  in  large  rooms  which  could  be  rapidly,  and 
effect ively  inspected.  Suppose  a  law  passed  appljring  the  s 
time  principle  to  agricultural  labour,   where  it  m  equally 
— conceive  the  army  of  rural  inspectorB  that  would  be 
enforce  it,  and  the  chase  after  contraband  scarecrow  liuhi  ol 
old  on  a  farm  of  300  acres  \ 

But  if  it  cannot  be  done  by  law,  can  it  not  be  done  by 
agreement  over  large  areas f  Over  large  estates,  amotig  the  \ 
of  a  single  proprietor,  I  lieliere  it  may.  It  has  been  dooe^  ii 
said,  with  more  or  less  snccess  upon  four  or  five  sach  estalix 
dbtrict.  (Mmatea  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Hdac«tl<Mi  fd 
vol.  2,  p.  805 ;  and  vol.  for  1855,  pp.  474-480 ;  and  af«ift 
report  for  1860.)  And  I  believe  it  would  well  rep»y  aiiy 
prietor  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  scheme  for  the  sakt 
excellent  trahung  it  would  afford  to  the  ridng  generalioft 
tenantry ;  but  I  entirely  despair  of  seeing  it  so  generally 
to  l>ecome  a  national  habit,  if  one  may  so  speak. 

So  with  manufacturerB,     Many  large  manuiactnrers  of 
iron  have  told  me  they  would  gladly  adopt  a  half-time  syslvi 
cliildren  in  their  works,  if  all  would  do  it ;  but  while  so 
are  m  enabled  to  undersell  them,  they  plainly  cannot  wMmA  i 
A  self-denying  ordinance  of  this  kind  must  be  parsed  by  all 
and  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  it  most  be  msMle  conipubory 
State*     The  large  and  Uberal  mill-owners  of  the  north  n*j< 
Factory  Act ;  it  is  their  protection  against  the  selfigh  and 
Eut  can  it  be  made  compulsory  f 
In  mines,  inasmuch  as  they  have  only  one  entrance,  and  nU 
np  and  down  the  shaft  can  be  easily  checked,  perhaps  it  may. 
irhat  are  called  dispersed  manufacturesi  w«*,  manufacttuts  ct0 


r 

PC  come  in  all  those  diffictilt  cdses  where  the  trade  is  earned  on 
fh  a  factor,  as  nearly  all  the  Email  hardware  trades  j  and  again, 
ides  where  children  are  not  apprenticed  to,  or  engaged  bj  the 
■DBwitifacturer,  but  merely  employed  by  the  jonrneyman-  Who, 
FbAt  case,  ie  to  pay  the  fine  ?  the  jonrncjTuan  ?  He  is  a  day 
»r  himself  who  merely  jobs  his  neighbonrs'  chEdren,   and  caii 

^on  in  twenty  ways* 
e  master  then  to  pay  it  I  He  protests  that  he  has  no  count  or 
^^  of  the  boys  whom  his  men  may  be  employing :  they  are 
lis«t  the  office:  he  cannot  be  responsible  for  them, 
t  great  difficulty  is  perplexing  the  authorities  now,  in  carrying 
lie  Mines'  Inspection  Act  in  the  Midland  Counties,  where  the 
are  nearly  all  worked  through  the  intCTTention  of  Bntty- 
fe  or  Charter-masters. 

I  fact  is,  the  more  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the  endlessly 
I  conditions  under  which  children  labour  in  England,  the  more 
miff  complicated  does  this  problem  become, 
p^j  a  serious  difficulty  wouhl,  in  some  distrids,  have  to  be 
nfld  in  the  limited  supply  of  children.  For  the  half-time 
I  Teqnires  a  double  supply  *  one  relay  working  while  the  other 
tchooL 

'  conelngion,  there  fore  j  is  at  present  a  dilemma :  a  half-time 
a  for  young  children  is  most  desirable,  bat  it  is  unjust  ualess 
td  to  all  trades ;  and  in  some  trades  it  can  never  be  enforced^ 
now  of  no  perfectly  satisfactory  solution  of  this  dilemma,  Mr, 
rley*s  Bill  of  1860  had,  for  its  aim,  the  imposition  of  a  '*  reading 
triting  test "  m  a  condition  of  labour  under  twelve  years  of  age,  in 
ides,  and  evaded  my  third  conclusion  by  leaving  the  cnforcemeut 
tnce  information.  My  Glasgow  paper  strongly  ativocaled  this 
ire  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  further  consideration  has  led  me  to 
jpiitB  wisdom.    I  doubt  whether  an  education  test  can  ever  be^ 
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kind,  jast  as  four  or  five  trades  already  have  been,  by  ^unte  k 
of  Parliameat,     Eut  reviewing  these  several   Acts,   and  markii^ 
Eauccess  of  fiome  aad  the  failare  of  others,  I   am   strongly  toefiiid 
believe  that  in  euch  measures  greater  b tress  should  be  laid  cm  ^s^\ 
than  Edncation — on  "  ehort-time  '*  than  on  *'■  half-time-"    "  Shoi 
means  a  ten-hoars'  law  for  women  aad  yoitag  persons,  inehi< 
confine,  a  prohibition  of  employment  under  a  eertaiii  age, 
time  "  lueans  the  reqnirement  of  a  certain  amoiint  of  scbooliaf  \ 
side  of  work,  np  to  a  g-iven  age.    The  first   is   nearlj  a] win 
ticable  ;  the  second  may  or  may  not  be,  as  it  in  vol  Fes  the 
and  the  payment  of  two  relays  of  children,   and   euooontcn 
difiicnltieB  of  a  short  supply  of  children,  of  ixiBaE&cient 
middleEien,  of  dishoiiest  registers,  and  the  like. 

In  the  *'  Factory  Act "  botli  are  combined  (and  this  Is  htA\ 
the  result  has  been  a  growth  of  Edncation  in  the  cotton 
luring  disLricts  darings  the  last  fifteen  years,  which  bein 
striking  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  such  leg-islation.  It 
last  week  that  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  Xanehester. 
of  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  a  popnlatiou  of  mUB^ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  operatives  are  now  enduring  an  nnpi 
amount  of  privation,  said  to  me,  *'  I  know  nothing  in  the  r«aff 
my  experience  more  remarkable  than  the  developnient  of  the 
gMre  character  in  the  last  fifteen  years  ;  "  and  he  as?cribed  it  clii«4f 
the  beoeticent  operation  of  the  Factory  laws,  adopted  as  they  hait 
by  the  master  manufacturers  as  their  truest  Inter ast. 
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The  Eihication  of  Pauper  Children.    By  K  CAfiLETON  Tt^rflU»] 

THE  establishments  for  pauper  children  are,  perhftp%  th«  tw^^ 
ficripLiou  of  gchools  ia  this  country  in  whicli  there  ie  theiCiOB^ 
necessity  for  not  confining  education  to  its  ordinary  meaning  of  toliA*^ 
tual  instruction^  but  that  it  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  baIiiivm' 
being  of  the  children,  ai^d  that  especial  providon  should  be  nailiif 
their  iutallectual,  moral,  physical ^  and  iudustrial  training.  If  aoT#i 
of  these  four  points  is  neglected,  retribution  in  Tisit^d  not  onl?  mAl 
poor  children  themselves,  but  in  the  shape  of  an  onerona  tak  m  ^ 
ratepayers  of  any  parish  that  thus  mismanagea  ita  pauper 
The  manm^rs  of  these  schools  difier  from  the  Enana£«i^  of 
pariah  or  boarding  schools,  as  they  have  not  ouly  to  r 
children  with  instruction,  but  to  fit  them  for  gattiing  a  livtdi 
to  find  eituationa  fi>r  them.  If  their  school  traiaing  doea  not 
for  independent  service,  they  are  inevitably  returned  on  the 
hands,  to  he  maintained  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  ^IS  per 
[  jer  annmoflj  or,  by  falhng  into  the  ranks  of  criminals^  bur^cft  " 
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Fiminitj  to  three  or  four  tim^  tliat  aujoiint.  If  their  moral  and 
religious  education  ii  not  attended  to,  they  aro  returned  for  wjint  of 
[character;  if  their  intellectual  training  ia  neglected^  they  are  returned 
{for  stupidity;  if  tlieir  physical  training  is  overlooked,  they  come  back 
[for  want  of  health  ;  if  their  iuduatrial — they  are  sent  hack  because 
Ihej  won*t  or  can't  work,  I  have  seeM  the  most  serious  evils  ariae 
dm  the  neglect  of  each  of  these  four  requisitee,  aud  as  theexjmnenc+J 
af  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  aufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  jioint  out 
with  certainty  the  source  of  these  evila,  and  the  efficient  remedies  for 
Lthem,  I  will  take  leave  in  this  paper  to  ahow  what  pauper  schools 
lia%^e  been^  and  what  tnaiiy  of  them  unhappily  still  are,  and  wluit 
\ty  may  be. 
The  main  error  that  has  been  coraraitied  in  the  education  of  pauper 
bUdren,  haa  arisen  from  the  practice  of  establishing  tlie  schools  under 
\ie  same  roof  with  the  adult  paupers.  Before  the  introduction  of  th^s 
present  system  of  poor  laws,  it  was  diacovered  by  the  commissi  oners 
irho  inquired  into  the  former  system^  that  one-third  of  all  the  children 
brought  up  ill  workhousea  turned  out  badly ;  i.  e.,  two  out  of  every 
liree  children  became  either  paupers  dependent  on  the  parish,  or 
tiieve^  or  pi-ostitutes.  It  is  true  that  very  generally,  now  in  fact 
Mm  oat  univeraally,  cndeavonrs  are  made  to  separate  the  adults  from 
lie  children,  by  keeping  them,  in  separate  wards  ;  but  the  separation 
annot  he  effectual  when  both  reside  under  the  same  rooC  Mr.  Cumin, 
ae  of  the  assistant  commissioners  for  inquiiy  into  the  state  of  iM)pular 
lucation  in  England,  remarks  in  his  Ke]>ort  published  last  yearj  **  It 
ems  im|>osaible  to  exaggerate  the  spirit  of  lyLug,  low  cviniiing,  laziness, 
In&nbordination,  and  profligacy,  that  characterize  the  pauper  class  in 
workhouses  ;  and  thb  spu-it  naturally  infects  the  mass  of  poor  children 
rho  are  brought  up  in  so  pestilential  an  atmosphere.^'  This  com- 
niasioner  atatea,  that  from  a  list  furnished  to  him  of  tlie  child i-en  who 
been  placed  ont  in  service  from  one  workhouse,  it  appeared  that, 
at  of  seventy-four  girls,  only  thirteen  were  known  to  he  doing  well, 
ad  of  the  fifty *six  hoys,  only  eighteen.  In  another  workhouse,  where 
myself  had  made  the  inquiry,  I  found  that  out  of  thirty-nine  boya 
rho  hml  been  brought  up  in  the  workhouse  school,  two  had  been 
a  sported  for  ten  years,  four  for  fitl>een  years,  one  for  twenty  years, 
reive  had  been  impriaonedp  and  only  seven  were  doing  pretty  welK 
kgain  Mr.  Sutton,  the  master  of  the  Greenwich  workhouse,  stated  in 
ndeoce  before  Sir  J.  X.  Shuttleworth,  that  of  the  girls  brought  up 
in  that  workliouse,  "  by  far  the  majority  have  turned  to  prostitution,'* 
mud  that  at  least  a  third  of  all  the  London  prostitutes  had  been 
brought  up  in  workhouses.  The  Rev.  Mr,  Davis,  the  cha[daiii  of 
l^Tewgate,  declares  that  the  worst  prisoners  he  has  had  to  deal  with 
are  those  who  have  been  workhouse  inmates ;  and  Mr.  Chesterton, 
the  late  intelligent  governor  of  Coldbath  Fields  prison,  says  in  his 
work  entitled  "  EevelatiotiB  of  Prison  Life  '* — **  Various  metropolitan 
workhouses  caused  their  refractoiy  paupers  to  be  committed  to  Cold- 
beitb  Fields  prison  up  to  September,  1850,  and  we  witneaaed  in  the 
deaaeanour  of  young  girls,  from  fifteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  such 
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revoUing  speeimena  of  workliotiie  edn cation^   tli^t  the  exhiVitkft  i 
at  once  frigbtful  and  disgusting.     The  iii<?oi»c;eivabl9  «iclQpfMirfJ 
those  girls  wa^  absolutely  appal  Hog.     Tbeir  Inngiiagv,  ihecr 
um\  their  indecvncy,  shocked  every  Wh older."      Tliere  ia  an  «a«fifitl 
(society  establiiilied  in  London,  called  the  Rescue  Society,  wBo^A^J 
ohject  19  to  recover  degratletl  and  fallen  wonrieii-      Mr«  Dankli 
tlie  t^ecretary  of  thnt  society,  says  In  a  letter  ^wrttton  two  monliiil 
''  We  find  the  workhouse  cases  the  most  hopeless  that  eoice 
our  notice ;  they  have  no  geuse  of  obligation  ;    ^racittide  i*  ■  i 
quite  struige  to  them.     At  a  workbouae  thej  tiEid  xio  one  to  c^ll  I 
their  beat  feelingi.     Individua!  affection  ia  loet*      Whejie'ittr  t  ^ 
hotline  case  i^  brought  before  iis^  we  endt'avour  to  reject  tht  Ctfll 
sending  them  to  apply  elaewhere*** 

It  is  extremely  dijbc*ilt,  by  any  ordinary  ej^amixialioii  of  ai 
school}  to  form  a  sound  judgment  of  it     Id  fitct,  th^  cntnOMAl 
tlmt  are  applied  t^  village  or  national  achonls,  are  of  ten  jmafmi  Uf 
faction  in  pauj^er  schools  which  are  reaJIy  ex  t  rem  fly  hmd  out* 
explanation  iSf  that  the  inteilectual  instruction,    wliich  i£i^«^li| 
t  est  J  is  frequently  excellent  i  Tw'hile  it  is  almost  impo^ible,  or  ftSi 
rate  very  difficulty  to  test  dii'eotly  the  moral  and  iuduatriai  i 
L^f  the  cliikh^ii^  and,  if  these  twola^^t  matters  arm  not  attended  t 
iwbool  utterly  failn  in  its  object,     I  hay?  now  before  im»  a  rca 
ini^tanee  of  a   workhouae  sehool,   in   which    the  children  iura 
pa*?^ed  so  excellent  an  examination  that  they    excited  the 
lind  admiration  of  all  who  beard  them.     It  waa  iBipoadMe  to] 
them  by  any  fair  question  in  religious  knowledge,  geographVp  j^ 
or  history.     They  could  slug  extremely  well  in  partem,  and  vrilif 
in  copptrplate  hand^   tbe  reign   of  any  Engllfih   ioTereign  tlttl  ^ 
demanded.     The  diocesan  in^ifiector  gave  aa  favoiin>lile  ^  report  «fli 
school  ns  myFclf,  andj  if  any  further  proof  was  rec|uii*ecif  it  stool  t' 
comj)etitive  test  triumphautlj*     In  the  archdeaconry  in  whiei  ill 
bituated,  prizes*  were  yearly  given,  for  which  nearly  all  thm  « 
the  archdeaconry  competed,  and  in  tlii:^  riTaliy    the   muptf 
always  gained  tbe  greater  proportion  of  the  prizes. 

In  one  particular  instance  all  coinpetition  waa   ^irly  beaten  oet< 
the  field,  and  1  w^as  amused  by  tlie  reply  of  a  Ijoy  in  a  natiotuJ  i 
who  was  asketl  why  in  one  particular  subject  the  workhou^^  i- 
luft  without  any  competitors,  aa  his  and  other  aehoola  tni 
try  for  the  prize;.     Tlie  i-eply  was^**OhI  it  is  of  no  aae  u^ 
with  the  pan  per  hoys  ;  of  coui-ae  they  will  beat  na.** 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  theae  trinrnphs,  tba  guard  iana,  alter  a  loi^i 
close  investigation,  unanimonsly  determined  that  tile  schoul 
satisfactory^  broke  It  up,  and  itent  all  the  children  avray  from  1 
house-     I  fully  eoncnrred  in  their  resolution. 

The  ex|danation  of  this  apparently  anomaloos  result 
I  have  hinted  above.     The  children  were  in^rncted  j^  .4j| 

^r^t^rate  style*  but  their  moral  and  industiial  educatiou  neaa  dtMk*- 
and  hence  many  of  them  tumod  out  Hi  when  provided  ^itb  i 
and  tbe  main  ol>ject  of  all  sound  education  was  not  attained* 
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The  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ste-te  of  popular 
ucatioii  in  Etiglanil,    have  clearly  est  ibllshed  in  their  Beport,  pre- 
oted   lost  year  to  Parliament,  that  the  remedy  for  the  1am oii table 
,te  of  tliinga  I  have  been  describinnr,  ] a  to  be  found  by  the  removal 
tke  pauper  children  from  ibe  houses  in  which  adult  paupei's  are 
ived.     This  removal  has  now  been  accomplislied  for  the  whole  of 
e  pauper  cldKiren  of  London,  with  tlie  exception  of  al>out  a  sixth, 
id  in  several  large  town^,   with   the  most  satii^factory  resulta ;  and 
;h  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  these  schools,  aepai-ated  from  the 
rkhousea,  are  perfectly  auccesafuli  yet,  even  under  inferior  manage- 
eiit,  the  improvement  resulting  from  the  sepai-ation  is  no  great  as 
inly  to  indicate  the  coui-se  that  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  educa- 
ion  of  pan  per  children  ;   tliey  ought    to  be  congregated   in  schooJa 
m]»!etely  separated  from  workhouses,  and  where  no  adult  pauper* 

alkiwe*!  to  enter. 
I  have  given  above  some  proof:*  of  tlie  lamentable  effects  of  work- 
ed uiration  on  the  fnture  career  of  thfs  children,  and  I  wdt  now 
mtrast  it  with  the  reanlts  produced  when  the  pauiier  schools  are 
moved  from  the  workhoiiaea.  The  Rev*  E.  Eudge,  who  w^as  tor 
ve  year^  chapkiu  of  the  North  Sun-ey  District  School,  has  given  a 
istory  of  the  condition  of  the  children  when  first  atlmitted  into  tliat 
'  ool  from  the  London  workhouses,  and  their  state  when  the  school 
been  in  operation  five  years.  The  contrast  is  most  striking,  and, 
reading  it,  one*a  mind  seems  divtded  between  the  opposite  feelinga 
dismiiy  and  regret,  that  children  should  ever  have  been  so  mal- 
teilf  and  pleasure  that  ko  complete  a  remedy  should  have  been 
applie*!.  After  describing  their  deficiencies  of  religious  knowledge  on 
entering  the  achool,  be  proceedii — **  Theii*  conduct  outside  the  school- 
room was  of  a  piece  with  their  performaoct^  within.  The  slightest 
restraint  exercised  over  them  was  immediately  revenged  by  the 
destruction  of  property — a  ti*ait  peculiarly  workhouse*  Indeed,  I 
believe  it  waa  the  opinion  of  the  architect  that,  during  the  first  month* 
nearly  ,£100  worth  of  damage  wa^  wilfully  doue  to  the  building,  in  the 
molition  of  windows,  window-saakea,  tiles,  k<^  Scarcely  a  day 
without  two  or  more  boys  absconding*  Their  hnbita  were 
moat  filthy  and  revolting,  and  their  language  of  the  same  chai-acter. 
Not  a  single  boy  ever  thought  of  uttering  a  private  prayer,  and  their 
oondtict  at  public  and  family  devotion  was  most  listless  and  inattentive. 
The  girls  were,  if  posaiUe,  in  a  lower  condition  than  the  boys,  oon- 
atdering  the  difference  of  sex,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  one  of 
the  parishes." 

Five  years  rolled  on,  and  how  different  is  the  chaplain's  description. 

Speaking  of  the  moral  effects,  he  says—"  The  bailifiT  and  master  ti^es- 

imien  are  ijistracted  to  make  a  daily  return  to  the  schoolmaKter  of  any 

"isobedience  or  bad  conduct  they  may  notice  in  the  boys  under  them, 

ut  whereas^  at  the  commencement  of  our  lalxjurs,  such  reports  were 

i  cijoKtrint  occnrrence,  and  they  had  to  complain  of  frequent  insolence, 

d  occasionally  even  of  pej-soual  violence,  they  are  now  very  rare 

deed     The  vicious  habits,  ^hich  once  occaaiooed  me  bo  much  pain 
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and  anslaty,  liave  almoet  entirely  disappeared  ;  corporml  [ 
m  becoming  alnioat  unkiLOwn  amongst  Uii  ;  they  hiiTe  le&mi. 
any  other  coujimlBion  than  tliat  of  gentle  perstiaidoo,  tUf  prk^f 
private  pi'ftyer ;  their  behaviour  in  chapel ,  oDce  so  ineclimnjciiil,  Si 
BO  revereDt,  and  apparently  (I  hojie  also   refilly)  devout^  u  loi 
every  oeciisional  visitor  with  surprise  and  delight;  and,  vlubl 
ruiJe  beliaviour  has  been  entirelj  subLtncd  by  firnineaa,  I  bditit^ 
we  have  succeeded  in  gaining  their  conOdence  aud  e^en  a^ection 
no  longer  look  npon  labour  as  an  irksome  tawk,  but  rather  j 
lionourttble  and  pleasurable  employment ;  and    I   am  conTinCid  < 
there  is  not  a  hoy  in  the  whole  achool  who  would  not  elirbk  J 
return  to  the  workhouse  as  degtading,  so   long  ajj  it  "were  fsmM^ 
gain  a  livelihood  by  honeat  iudustty.     Their  very  appearaQoeiii 
derlully  altered  for  the  better.     They  have  lost  the  slouching  |Ai 
dogged  sullen  look,  which  formerly  too  clearly  betokened  their  i 
atid  habits," 

The  only  fair  mode  of  teatini^  the  real  ciBeiency  of  »chook*i| 
dii3 covering  hciw  the  children  behave  theuMelves  when  they  1 
independent  career  in  the  hn^ineBs  of  life*     This  ia  compaia^f 
in  pauj>er  schools,  as,  when  the  children  are  so  rni^etlucstited  ( 
be  able  to  maintain  tliemselves  in  independenc^e,  they  am 
returned  on  our  hands^  and  thii3,  by  the  bui-deu  they  impive,  i 
with  a  just  retribution  the  parisiheB  that  have  n^lected  their  i 
children. 

A  return  has  lately  been  pi-esentcd  to  the  House  of  CommmiJ}} 
feafiiug  to  show  the  number  of  children  who,  having  been  in  1 
house  schools  in  England  and  Wnles  for  not  less  than  two  i 
yeara  in  the  ten  yeara  ended  18G0,  have  left  for  servicer  ^^^  tWi 
her   of  such   children    who    have    returned   ta    the    workhow ' 
miRconduct ;  and  a  similar  return  as  to  diatriet  school e_ 

The  return,  however,  is  quite  wurthlesa.  The  object  of  th^i 
of  course,  was  to  conti^ast  the  efficiency  of  the  education  in  woritb 
with  that  given  in  pauper  schools  not  in  workhouaes,  Bmtiiii 
the  term  "  district  schools/^  to  desigMate  non-workhon«e  sdk 
fmmer  of  the  return  forgot  that  many  large  parish  e^  in 
especially,  have  removed  their  children  entirely  from  workhocpe^l 
placed  them  in  establish  men  tSj  which,  though  not  technicallj  ^4 
^hools/^  are  rt^ally  so  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  oi^l  II I 
classed  in  the  same  category.  Owing  to  this  blunder,  the  ifo  ' 
sehooU  have  taken  credit  for  results  that  really  belong  to  m» 
house  schools. 

The  Stepney  Union,  for  instance,  has  long  maintained  ani 
pauper  school  far  removed  frem  a  workhouse,  and  during  vn 
yuars,  7 1 1  Ixiya  and  To 6  gii'Li  have  been  placed  in  aitnation*  i* 
being  educated  there ;  and  of  these  only  fourteen,  less  than  1  fwrtfi 
are  known  to  have  misconducted  tliemselves ;  and  yet  this  aeW 
classed  in  the  return  amongst  workhouse  schools, 

I  have  taken  tlie  liberty  of  analyzing  tl»e  return  so  f^^  j 
he  county  of  liliddlc^Xj  by  separating  the  &cbook   into  wt 
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nd  non-WDrkbouse,  The  result  is,  that  in  Don- worth ouae  eclioob,  of 
tie  boys  2  per  ceot.  have  been  returned  fov  misconduct,  and  of  the 
prLa,  6  per  eent.  This  result  ia  extremely  favourable ;  and  I  think 
will  be  found  that  few  school 8  of  any  class  of  society  can  show  » 
Btter  return  as  respects  the  career  of  their  pupils  wiien  launched 
ato  the  world.  But,  ae  respects  those  children  who  have  been  hnnighb 
fp  in  work  hem  ses^  the  porhamentary  return  givea  a  very  different 
ccount.  Of  the  boys,  1 1  per  cent,  have  miiM!onducted  themf^elTeSj 
aid  of  the  girls,  the  large  number  of  207  per  cent.  In  other  worda, 
*  the  boys  are  brought  up  in  workhouses,  they  turn  out  nearly  six 
pmes  as  had  as  wheu  removed  firom  workhouses,  and  the  girls  are 
arse  by  more  than  threefokt 

The  above  result,  which  I  have  deduced  from  the  parliamentary 
turn,  fully  bears  out  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  of  the  superiority 
non- workhouse  to  workhouse  schools ;  but  I  b^jlieve  that^  if  the 
etum  were  made  out  with  greater  care,  the  contrast  would  be  still 
tture  marked*  Moat  of  the  large  non- workhouse  schools  have  officera 
ttached  to  thera,  whose  duty  it  ia  to  inquire  after  those  children  who 
IV e  been  placed  out  in  service,  and  thus  they  soon  become  aware  if 
ay  of  them  have  fallen  by  vice  or  dishonesty  ;  but  no  &uch  officer  is 
Ittached  to  workhouse  schools,  and  hence  the  future  miHoonduct  of 
tie  child  is  often  unknown.  In  one  case  the  guardians  of  a  small 
uuntry  workhouse  positively  declare<l  that  no  girl  had  turned  out  ill ; 
^ut  on  investigatioUj  no  less  than  twelve  were  found  in  a  state  of 
egradiition.  The  fact  is,  the  girls,  when  thoroughly  lost  in  character, 
euerally  do  not  return  to  the  workhouse  at  all ;  and,  in  order  duly  to 
aver  how  many  turn  out  ill,  tbe  inquiry  should  be  madoj  not  in 
[le  workhousea,  but  in  asylums  and  jjenitentiaries,  and  of  those  associa- 
poni;  whoi^e  object  is  to  re  cover  fallen  women. 

It  will  be  observed  in  these  retums  that  the  girls  turn  out  far  worse 

ban  the  boys.     More  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  girls  brought   up  in 

rorkhuuses  are  rt^tumed  for  misconduct,     I  may  be  excused   from 

lluding  more  particularly  to  the  degraded  state  wliich  is  the  unhappy 

Dt  of  many  of  them.     And  though  from  the  non- workhouse  schools 

Dmjmratively  few — viz,,  6  per  cent  only,  instead  of  20 — misconduct 

'tbemaelves,   atill    this    is    a    number    which  might  and  ought  to  be 

diminished,     1  find,  on  investigation,  that   the  chief  cause   of  the 

degradation  of  these  girls  is  their  uttter  frieiidlessness.     They  may  be 

provided    with  good  places  as  honsehokl  servants  when  they   leave 

Bchool ;  but  if  by  any  chance  they  lose  their  places,  they  have  no  home 

to  go  to  in  the  inter%*al  that  elapses  before  they  get  fresh  situations. 

Being  destitute,  they  apply  to  the  fHiriah  authorities,  and,  as  they  are 

too  old  to  be  returned  to  school,  they  are  placed  in  the  adult  wai^s  of 

the  workhouses,  and  their  certain  ruin  is  the  result     I  believe  that 

BO  place  on  earth  can  witness  a  lower  state  of  degradation  than  may 

be  seen  among  the  able  women  in  a  London  workhouse.     I  have 

ipren,  in  the  couimeneement  of  this  paper,  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 

afiicers  of  gaols  on  the  character  of  the  girls  sent  to  prison  from 

L  workhouses* 
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NoWj  one  of  the  chief  evlla  under  which  tliese  d«stilitte  < 
labour,  ariHC^  from  the  absence  of  all  the  sociml  afid  &iiiilj  i 
in  their  tiieatineiit  in  pauper  schools.     Thej  hsva  no  Ml  1 
The  J  rarely  see  any  one  except  paid  oSicLala,   nor  any  one 
take  a  motherly  interest  m  their  well 'doings      Menee,  I  loM 
anxious  to  see  these  schools  visited  hy  independent  lAdlea 
penona,  who    would  take   an   tin  t>o  tight    in  tercet    in    tlte 
welfare,  and  anpjily  to  Siome  extent  the  unnatural   votd  of  l 
affection,    whieh   h&a  so   deadening   an   efieot    on  the  eb«r 
f*:(e]ing9.     But  the  chief  remedy  aa  rsapects  the  girls,  n 

foundatioo  of  homes  and  roftigea  where  they  mi^hi  be  takri.  ^l^ 

luBs  of  place,   and  so  saved   fc^nfi  the  ruia  that  is  aluiu^t  c>*rtx&l 
attend  their  reception  into  the  adult  wards  of  workhimaea*     Booil 
homes  of  thta  de^riptii>ii  have  been  founded,  and  with  mich  i 
giiod  effect  as  to  prove?  plainly  the  applicahility  of  tlxi^  remedy. 
the>%e  I  may  upecially  mention  the  Brock  ham  Home,  establisJied  1 
Beigate,  by  the  Hon,  Mrs.  Way,  which  i&  &  moil  el  of  what  fuchi 
tiouri  ought  to  be.   I  think  that  eveiy  pauper  district  ou*^ht  to  I 
a  home  attached  to  it.     The  chief  dificulty  in  the  education  i 
boys  proceeds  fi'om  errors  in  their  industrial   training, 
difficulty  with  girls  as  resi>ects  the  object  of  their  indiistriidedQ 
9-mce  it  can  hardly  be  any  thing  else  than  the  formation  of  h^nw 
servants.     But  with  the  male  m^x  the  difficultly  ia  eonsidr, 
having  triiid  nearly  every  possible  industry  that  coiild  Iw 
into  a  pauper  Bcbi>ol,  I  find  the  best  are,  the  infraction  of 
music,  with  the  view  of  preparing  them  for  regimental  bandrt  irL^ttn 
them  for  the  naval  service,  and  as  engineera.    Now,  none  of  thee  i 
patioQs  can  be  introdtioi^Ed  into  small  schools,  owing  to  tha  lam  i 
in  providing  the  necessiary  apparatus  ^  and  hence  I   liave  int 
found  tliat  the  lurgest  schools  for  boys  are  the  beat. 

It  is  a  general  rule  as  respi^cts  pa«per  children,   tliat  the 
tJiey  are  removed,  when  launched  into  the  world,  from  any  : 
or  acquaintances    they  may  have   formed    previoua  to  esitertnl 
school,   the  greater  is  the  chance  of  their  oondn^ing  tliemd«il^ 
spectably.     And  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  ao,      Theri 
invariably  come  from  the  lowest  clrtsa     Their  title  to  he  rm 
their  own  or  their  parent*s  destitutiou  ;  and  we  know  hoi 
destitution  is  the  product  of  vice  and  crima      Another 
ciiacUision    fi'om  experience   is,  that  the  orphaiia    almotit   ijiT 
turn  out  the  best,  obviously  becau^  they  have  no  pareat»  to  < 
li^e  them. 

I  have  inveetit^t^d  Dumeromi  cases  in  which  these  ehfldmi,  «^ 
provide<l  with  aituationa,  have  fallen  into  disgrace  hj  crimiail  ^ 
vicious  habits  ;  and  in  nearly  every  case,  with  boyn  ef^pecially,  i 
univcrHally,  I  have  found  that  their  f^ll  has  been  owing  lo  pi 
induence.  Hence  the  deHirableneBs  of  choosing  stich  oocnpattotf  ii 
them  aa  shall  take  them  away  from  their  old  hatinta  nntia-cqn*?^ 
I ;  and  hence,  too,  the  auperior  chance  which  orpha 
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^ttfloulited  trutli»  tliat  with  tLk  class  of  children  tleir  pareiiU  are 
litjir  worst  eDewies. 
I  will  add  a  few  word3  on  the  physical  training  of  pauper  child  pen. 
lief  are  aim  oat  invariably  of  the  lowest  bodily  type.  They  usually 
iter  the  schools  half  stiirved,  stunted  in  growth  from  the  hard* 
bips  they  have  endured,  and  infected  with  seveml  dtseaaes,  the 
Bulta  of  their  mis^i-mUe  coursf^  of  lifa  Yet  such  is  the  exeellf^nt 
aa^jement  In  the  district  panper  Fchoob,  that  the  childi-en  literally 
em  to  receive  new  bodies,  and  their  health,  aa  tested  by  their  death- 
fcte,  might  be  envied  by  the  wealthieat  familiea  in  th^  coramuuity. 
the  three  large  distiict  bcLooIb  near  London,  there  were  tweaty^-irix 
iths  last  year,  on  an  average  number  of  25 OG  children,  or  a  minnte 
action  above  one  per  cent.  I  have  endeavonred  to  ascertain  what 
j^Kirtion  of  this  class  of  children,  not  in  pawper  schools,  die  yearly 
London,  and  1  find  that  it  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  twelve 
&r  cent  In  other  words,  the  diflfereDce  between  one  and  twelve  per 
But.  fibowa  the  number  of  lives  that  are  yearly  saved  by  the  institu- 
ion  of  these  sebooLs,  or  these  three  schools  alone^  on  the  number  of 
506,  yearly^  save  the  lives  of,  and  turn  into  productive  workpeople, 
175  children.  To  show  that  I  am  not  exaggeratiug,  I  will  mention 
^dividual  schools.  In  the  large  pauper  sohool  of  St.  George  the 
artyr,  the  deaths  last  year  were  1  per  cent*  In  the  Whitechapel 
lioola  the  deaths  were  one-third  of  1  per  cent  ;  but  the  most 
Bmarkahle  instance  of  all  is  in  the  South  Metropolitan  District  School, 
,  OD  an  average  of  800  children,  only  one  death  ocourred  in 
months ! 
^o  children  in  any  otlier  class  of  society  have  health  equal  to  this  ; 
[id  I  may  be  aaked  bow  it  has  been  brought  about.  My  re[Jy  is, 
by  simply  attending  to  sanitary  regulations,  which  are  almost  univer^ 
sally  well  knowoj  and  almost  aa  universally  neglected.  Their  food  and 
""lothing  only  cost  3s.  3d.  a  week,  so  there  can  be  nothing  veiy  recon- 
lite  or  costly  in  their  dietary.  The  ex[ilanation  is,  that  they  are  all 
nlf-time  schools,  and  thii?s  the  time  of  every  child  alternates  between 
liysical  and  intellectnal  employmentj  the  best  arrangement  for  pre- 
erving  the  health  of  both  mind  and  body.  All  those  who  are  capable 
it,  are  subjected  to  military  or  naval  drilU  Good  milk,  one 
the  most  easential  ingredient  in  children's  dietary,  and  so  diffi- 
s\ilt  to  be  bought  pure,  is  assured  to  the  schools  iiy  keeping  cows  on 
the  x>remiaea.  Green  vegetables,  as  necessary  to  children's  health 
milk,  are  provided  in  ahan dance  by  the  boys'  labour,  and  un- 
idultemted  bread  is  made  by  their  own  hands.  But,  above  all,  an 
dbundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  drawn  from  wells  by  a  steam-engine 
each  school,  and  thus  cleanliness  is  enforced  by  c-mtimial  bathinj;, 
raabing,  and  change  of  linen,  to  an  extent  that  ia  unknown  in  higher 
imn  schools. 
To  show  what  may  result  from  a  neglect  of  these  sanitary  measures, 
will  allude  to  what  pauper  schools  were  a  hundred  years  ago^  when 
Ton  as  Han  way  pi-oved,  in  a  pamphlet  he  published,  that  in  some 
>ndon    workhouses   wfucb    he   named^    80  and    90   per   cent*   of 
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ill 6  children  Jied  in  the  coursa  of  the  year.     And  in  aome 
til  is  mortality  extended  to  100  per  cent.,  or  not  a  fimgle  dniiite 
entered  the  workhause   alive  survlTad   to   the    y^ir's  end.    If 
G^^itTaab  this  molality  with  the  1  per  cent,   to  ^rhicb  we  ha^ 
succeeded  in  reducing  it*  the  improvement  wlH  be  glAiitigly  obnai^ 

I  will  conclude  with  one  obaervation  on  th©  orpbana  The 
orphaiifl,  or  qimal  oriihaos,  form  60  per  cent,  of  pauper 
These  are  invariably  the  children  who  turn  out  best,  and  form, 
the  flower  of  the  schools.  I  am  acquainted  'wttb  neveraJ  d( 
diligent  workers  in  their  parishes,  who  have  rieeu  &om  this  ! 
It  ia  a  curious  fact  that  exactly  the  same  proportion-^  or 
of  children  convicted  of  crime  are  also  orphans,  Hencse  it  i* 
that,  as  we  treat  tlie  pauj>er  orphan  cla^iS,  we  may  convert  th^fi  «*• 
Ide^iag  or  a  curse  to  the  community.  Place  them  in  Buch  u\* 
I  have  mentioned,  and  they  will  turn  out  the  very  ilile  of  the  lil'''2i 
classes  ;  neglect  them,  aud  they  will  visit  on  us  this  nf*glect  h^ 
pauperism,  and  prostitution.  There  are  52,1 25  childreD  now  is  p^ 
schools;  60  per  cent,  or  31,275,  are  ready  to  recruit  the  difcLr*^ 
clas^js,  or  to  form  the  very  beat  mateiiai  for  contribiiting  to  thr 
and  happiness  of  society. 

I  will  end  with   four  conclusion^  which  the  preceding  n^-j^*- 
appear  to  me  to  establish  i — 

1.  That  all  in-door  panper  children  ahould  b©  educated  in 
fiir  apart  irora  workhouses^  and  "wliere  no  adult  pauper  is  admitliii 
and  that  though  thia  rule  may  admit  of  exceptions  in  some  i^^ 
tural  districts^  it  should  never  be  departed  from  in  large  city  fKf^ 
iioDs. 

2.  That  it  m  desirable  that  the  Bchoola,  in  ih%  girls'  dvpvtatf 
especially,  should  be  open,  under  the  aanction  of  the  mnftfiggrT 
fi  ec[uent  visits  of  persona  who  take  an  interest  in  the  wel&fv  d  ^^ 
claaa  of  children. 

3.  That  in  placing  the  children  out  to  servioe,  care  should  br  ^ 
to  tin d  them  aituationa  aa  far  removed  as  possible  from  thetr  i' 
acquaintances  and   localities  inhabited   by   them    preirimiB  1$  ^ 
beoonung  paupers. 

4.  That  Homes  or  Refuges  should  be  provided,  in  wbich  ^ 
girls  who  happen  to  be  out  of  place  after  leaving  the  schools  fcf  inl 
fihouid  be  received  on  a  small  payment  up  to  the  age  of  twail^» 


On  the  Educaimi  of  Pauper  Qirh.    By  Mary  Carpsstis. 

Thb  education  of  the  female  m%  is  one  of  the  moet  important  ftA 
of  the  present  day.     If,  at  all  times,  it  ii  essential  to  the  vcV 
of  the  human  race,  that  those  to  whom  is  committed  its  earij  ott^ 
ahould  be  duly  prepared  and  educated  for  those  lEnportaiil  dotitftiil 
the  present  day,  when  female  emigration  is  pointed  toL  Oft  t^ 
^  Jxandf  Sri  the  only  means  of  relieving  society  of 
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unprofitable  surplus  of  female  Ubour ;  and,  on  the  other,  we  are 
warned  that  untrained  and  h  el  pleas  women  are  as  little  wanted  at  the 
Antipodes  as  here— it  is  especially  evident  that  women,  in  order  to  do 
their  true  life'a  work  in  anj  stationj  in  auy  part  of  the  globe,  must  be 
edncjited. 

But  for  this  simple  proposition  to  ho  practically  adopted  by  the 
country,  we  must  widt  at  least  for  another  generation  to  pass,  and 
oidy  hope  that  all  the  miattikes  of  tliia  present  one — all  the  difficukieji 
and  trials  cons^uent  on  them,  all  the  lessons  which  have  been  given 
bj  the  experienced,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  received  by  the  thought- 
less— that  all  thesie  may  have  had  aome  email  due  effect ;  we  can  only 
hope  that  when  we  are  gone  our  words  may  be  remembered.  But 
^th  respect  to  the  girl  a  who  are  the  subject  of  this  paper^  we  nued 
not  wait  for  them,  or  their  parents  or  friends,  to  be  convinced  that  our 
views  are  sound  aud  ought  to  be  carried  out.  They,  the  next  geneni- 
tion,  the  mothers  of  the  one  that  follows,  ai-e  in  our  hands,  the  hauda 
of  ttociety,  to  be  traiued  aa  the  most  eolighfceued  educationists  of  the 
day  may  deem  be^t.  We  see  enormous  evils  round  us  which  we 
cannot  remedy,  we  behold  multitudes  of  youn|(  girls  springLDg  np  in 
our  midst  to  misery  and  ruin,  and  we  cannot  stretch  out  a  helping 
band  to  save  I  hem  ;  for  they  have  low,  ignorant  parents^  who  know 
nothiug  and  care  little  about  their  daughters'  true  educatiou.  Some, 
perchati(H3,  have  sunk  so  low,  and  bee  a  so  111- trained,  that  the  law 
uterferee  and  takea  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  parents;  and  we 
stand  on  thLt  bad  foutidation  to  raise  a  good  superstructure  in  a 
Reformatory.  But  the  workhouse  girls  are  our  own  charge ;  we  have 
tlie  sole  reaponfiibility  of  them  ;  the  Oovemment  is  not  sparing  in  its 
allowance  to  their  teachers,  devoting  some  £30,000  annually  that 
workhouse  children  may  be  well  trained.  The  parents  cannot 
int-erfere.  There  is  no  criminal  taint  to  be  washed  out  We  have 
every  opportunity  in  our  hands  of  rearing  up  another  generation  of 
^wives  and  mothers  fnr  better  than  the  present,  or  of  preparing  a 
Vefcter  race  of  female  emigrants  to  onr  colonic,  and  we  are  not  doing 
it.  Whether  we  ask  eommissionera  on  education,  or  iu  spec  tors,  or 
vi4torfl  of  workhouses,  or  governors  of  gaols,  we  shall  have  the  same 
mournful  answer  ftx>ni  alL  However  they  may  differ  in  other  matters, 
they  will  agree  in  this — that,  bad  as  is  the  education  and  training 
/usually  given  to  boys  in  ordinary  workhouse  schools,  the  girls  receive 
:^jie  even  less  calculated  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life ;  and  the 
exceptions  to  this  general  experience  will  o\x\j  be  where  there  baa 
been  some  Hpeoial  iniluenoe  ejEerted  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the 
»y stern.  We  re^juire  thus  to  study  closely  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
evil,  and  to  consider  how  it  may  be  removed* 

Let  as  first  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  education  should 
be  given  to  pan  pet-  girls. 

We  use  the  term  pau^jer  girls  because  it  is  the  common  one  to 
designate  the  class  before  us  ;  but  we  could  wish  to  s^e  it  altered. 
Children  ought  never  to  t)e  considered  as  paupers  \  tbey  have 
committed  no  act  of  their  own  which  ahould  degrade  them*     Children 
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mast  always  be  dependent  on  otliera  for  their  enpport  ;  iitttnt 
aiksigns  to  the  parent  the  support  of  them  ;  society  dii^ehar^ges  to  tU 
eliiki  a  duty  which  the  parent  cannot,  or  doem  not,  perfona,  Al 
human  beings,  in  a  free  and  Chrii^tiaEi  country,  ahould  be  nftfW 
&i  entering  tJie  world  fr^e  and  unstained  by  any  acts  of  otbflip^J 
all  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  Creator.  We  muat  divest  qu 
therefore  of  the  idea  that  a  child,  becau!^  in  a  workhouiai  is  tesi 
«ntitled  to  care  tlian  the  highei^t  in  the  land  We  are  thennovii] 
cODlider  how  beet  to  train  young  girls  for  wboBe  cNJueatloti  we  ) 
rasponsible — young  girls  who  are  to  be  6tted  to  maintain  thetni9tf«i1 
honestly,  and  to  take  their  proper  place  in  society.  I/et  xm  ximkd 
them  simply  ae  young  girb,  not  as  panper  girla. 

Eveiy  giri  should  be  so  learned  as  to  be  able  to  fill  the  dotiet  d 
m  home ;  whatev^er  else  may  be  superadded,  this  is  essential ;  aod  Ik 
requirements  of  a  home  are  so  varied ,  that  to  fulfil  them  well  ^ 
XQUt^tf  in  learning  to  discharge  them,  have  leanied  what  will  eoiWi 
her  to  turn  her  hand  easily  to  varied  branches  of  indastry,  should  mk 
be  needful  The  girl  is  especjally  adapted  by  nature  fm-  a  home.  Tk 
boy  loves  to  roam — he  delights  in  enterprise,  in  action  ;  ifaou|li  b 
generally  treasiirt^  the  love  of  his  mother  in  a  sacred  tecem  ef  P" 
heart,  yet  his  aflections  are  not  bound  up  in  his  honae — ^he  di^ei  i 
pine  for  it ;  though  he  may  long  to  retttm  to  the  scenes  of  Ms  < 
sports,  yet  he  longi  still  moi'e  to  rove  over  the  world*  The  fifi ! 
totally  different.  The  affect  ions  have  large  sway  over  her  whole  hm^ 
^^ature  has  given  her  varied  scope  for  them  in  the  true  homa  Sii 
is  the  ohject  of  the  tender  love  of  the  parents,  and  of  ber  broUieiit»i 
aisters,  and  love  \a  constantly  awakened  and  called  out  by  her  pontki 
in  the  family.  She  has  the  babies  to  fondle  and  uiLfse  likt  A  litfll 
mother  herself  j  she  has  a  thousand  household  cares  to  atteod  lo^  t>i 
learns  cooking  practically  while  she  helps  to  get  her  father^s  ditiBe; 
and  if  the  eldest  girl  feels  herself  a  very  important  help  m  ibft  I 
aH^r  going  regulaily  to  a  good  day-school,  and  learning  needkvv^ j 
and  enough  of  reading,  writmg,  and  arithmetic  for  all  oommom 
•pQE&Bj  she  is  pTieparetl  at  fourteen  to  take  her  humble  poailioa  in 
as  a  little  servant,  or  her  mother  s  helper  and  right  hand,  ai^d  to  fiD  I 
with  credit  A  real  good  home  is  intinitely  better  than  any  i 
the  education  of  girls — even  a  second-mte  or  a  third-rat*  ^ 
pi^ferable.  There  her  true  nature  is  developed,  and,  ijnlcM  1 
thus  prejiared  to  fill  its  duties  well  in  after  life,  all  other  tm 
com|>arativeiy  useless. 

Now,  though  it  is  impossible  for  us  by  any  arttlicml  coot 
nr  ingenious  mechaniBm  to  equal,  still  less  to  suijiapa,  the 
which  the  Heavenly  Father,  through  His  all -wise  natural 
and  arrangements,  would  have  given  to  the  girl,  yet  we  must  i 
have  before  ua  the  ti^ue  and  perfect  protot jj>e»  if  w©  would  i 
towards  these  children  the  duties  which  are  thrown  upon  m  If  i 
inability  of  their  natural  g^iardians  to  diKcharge  them.  W#  ml 
to  think  of  them  aa  a  number  of  pauper  children,  who  must  hs  liii 
care  of  at  as  little  ejcpense  as  jxiasible^  but  aa  young  girls  wh<]^  ^ 
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I  to  womanliood,  ^'ill  be  the  bnne  or  bltasing  of  tKe  next 
ition,  and  whom  we  must  prepare  for  their  part  in  life  to  the 
f  our  ability,  aa  fulfilling  a  Bolemo  dutj^, 

0  then  eaaential,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  home  element  shall 
de  as  much  as  possible  an  eaaentlal  one  in  everjr  institution  for 
►oepcion  of  all  young  girls,  whether  orphans,  or  deprived  Jrom 
ver  cause  of  the  care  of  their  parentSp  With  the  home  must 
B  combined  the  school.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  peculinr 
snee  of  fehe  training  ohtaiaed  in  the  home  ;  that  received  In  a 

IB  hardly  less  important.      No  one  who  has  studied  a  gowl 

can  fail  to  have  ohserveil  of  what  immense  vulutj  it  is  to  the 

independently  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired.  That 
i  IB  obtained  in  a  far  superior  way,  nuder  the  present  enlightened 

of  in&tmction,  to  what  a  child  could  meet  with  at  home  ;  but, 
I,  the  faultij  of  charactt-^r  are  more  easily  and  effectually  corrected, 
ae  tendency  is  checked  which  the  very  excellence  of  a  home  h 

foster — to  regard  self  as  of  undue  importance.     No  one  can  go 

well-managed  infant  school  without  observing  all  this,  and 
Fing  that  these  children  are  being  better  educated  than  is  usually 
m  in  the  imrseries  of  the  rich,  where  young  children  are  oflcu 
ider  the  care  of  a  nunsemaid  but  little  acquajoted  with  the  prin- 
nf  edncatfon,  and  who  is  anxious  to  purchase  peat-e  and  quif^fc 
Iding  to,  and  thus  fostering,  the  capricious  tern  pens  of  her  chas'ge. 
hool  for  the  infnnt  department  of  pauper  girls  and  boys  eom- 

mty  then  be  much  like  an  ordinary  infant  school,  managed  by 
,  loving,  and  trained  tejicher,  but  it  must  l>e  supplemented  by  a 
ply  and  sisterly  care  when  the  school-hours  are  over     Every 

requires  to  feel  that  it  is  the  object  of  individual  love  nmi 
ness*  If  this  is  wanting,  and  if  the  little  creature  is  not 
■d  from  all  injurious  sights  and  sounds  which  would  ji  rod  nee  an 
eably  bad  impresaion  on  its  young  flenses,  and  if  its  weak  and 
dy  diseaped  constitution  is  not  carefully  studied  and  strength- 

if  all  this  IF  not  done  for  the  pauper  infaut^  as  we  would  do  it 
r  own,  we  shall  not  only  have  much  to  emdicate  as  it  growa 
but  it  will  he  impotisible  for  any  after  instruction  to  counteract 

effects  of  the  fin^t  neglect 

young  girl  leaves  the  infant  school  perhaps  at  eight  years  old, 
nger.  It  is  imssihle,  though  barely  probable,  that  in  a  large 
school,  if  under  the  care  of  a  motherly  matron  who  infuses  her 
Into  all  the  officials,  the  want  of  a  tme  home  may  be  supplied 
irtain  extent  to  the  joung  child  ;  and  the  judicious  development 
laculties,  with  discipline  of  its  passiouH  and  self-will^  and  loving 

1  of  ittj  affections,  may  [M'e|iare  it  well  for  the  next  stage — the 
ie  department  But  in  this  the  waut  of  the  true  hnme-training 
cially  felt,  and  cannot  be  ssupplitd  in  a  very  large  estahlitihment 

have  already  statetl,  the  girl  must  be  prepared  for  the  varu-d 
of  a  home.  The  boy  has  his  different  faculties  called  out,  and 
livid ual  powers  and  tastes  developed  in  many  ways  in  the  in- 
d  occupations  which  he  may  be  engaged  m,  even  if  placed  in  a 
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large  inatiLutloiv     Agricultural  work  afi^ords  a  boocidles  vtne<f  i 
f Jcorcijse  of  lib  diffei'eiit  powers ;  bifl  iiatitral  eiier^e%  a.ti4  rr^ 
destructiYe   tendenciea,    may    be   so   exi^rciseU    on    the    tnAteruk 
in  duet  rial  work,  aa  to  train  tliem  well  and  turn  them  to  g^ 
He  may  be  bn]>[>y  and  do  welL     But  a  girl  in  a  larg^  iu^f 
n  perfectly  different  poaitu>np  etkI  I  would  beg  to   Iny  gr 
tins  poinL     Jli5f  work  is  not  viified  in  the  eatne  manner,  f- 
ami  Louse- work  poorly  tnke  the  place  of  gmrdeinng^  carpeulcnti^^ 
other  trades.       If  the    itiEjtitution    is    l&rgieT    th«?    itimnagent  »a^ 
eudeavour    to    economise   labour    by    the    introtluctfou    of  «ru^ 
luacLima,  wringing  machines,  diying  closets^  arrd   otlier  contrivti.ii 
which  are  most  valuable  if  the  object  ia  to  8ava   !abt>ixr,  boi  :  • 
injurious  if  the  object  ia  to  imin  the  girL     She  oiii^t  l*»T«tiii 
laundry  not  only  utterly  ini^«fmble  of  going  through  the  nircr^ 
piH>cea3e^i  in  an  ordinary  liauie,  but,  what  is  wora©,  vrlth  her        ' 
unprepared  to  use  its  facullies  in  tijctnal  lifet,      XUe  d»*n« 
does  not  teach  girb  how  to  perform  the  hnu3emaid*8  or^liiuirr  i 
and  the  cookhig  ia  neceflaarily  on  ao  large  a  scale,  and  so  i 
thiit  few  coiaparatiwly  out  of  ouly  one  handled  girls  esm  li 
ali^  and  even  these  may  bo  quite  unacquainted  with  the  way 
potato,  or  make  a  common  family  puddiug.     In  a  large 
heveml  huu  tired  girl  a,  1  liave  seen  the  kitchen  provide*! 
Conveuiencca  for  cooking,  and  even  the  potatoes  Twere  «teailied 
traya,  and  there  waa  nothing  in  it  to  give  one  an  iden  of* 
kitchen ;  the  girb  were  not  even  employed  to  bake  the  hi 
admirable  industrial  occupation,  most  useful  to  girls  iu  tuatir 
the  laundry  waa  chiefly  filled  with  women,  who  of  coarse  o?oH 
through  the  work  quicker  than  gfrls^  and  thiia   they  lost  tba 
tunity  of  leaniing ;  even  needlework^  the  wonian^s  special  titid 
artj  loaes  in  theiie  large  eetiibH^hment;'*     In  the  one  I   have 
tti^  a  cou tract  was  efitered  into  for  tho  clothing  ;  and  thongh  dm 
made  their  own  clothes  and  the  hliirts  of  the  boysj  they  never  B 
to  niend  either,  or  acquired  the  valuable  art  of  ke<*ping  tbeDiadvvj 
and  tidy  with  old  and  patched  clotheSj — a  most  important  onf  f** 
young  persons  in  the  humble  walks  of  life.     In  another  larg« 
iui; -school  for  girl  a,  very  fine  needlework  is  taught  ;  and  thu« 
be  supposed  that  a  means  of  earning  a  livclihi»od  is  put  in 
h ands .     Fii'a t- rate  nc edle wo r k  is  prod  n ced  in  the  ischool ,  w hich  i 
its  funds ;  but  yet  the  girls  are  not  trained  to  he  good  ne«?dlvi 
because,  in  order  to  procure  more  quickly  well-naade  articlca,  e»i*- . 
learna  one  part  of  it  only,  and  may  thus  be  entirely  confiutd  to  ejJ^  ♦ 
the  wriatbanda  of  shirts  without  learning  to  make  the  oth^r  partt  ^ 
to  put  together  a  whole  garment.     All  experienced  visitor*  w^ 
opinions  I  have  heard  respecting  the  first  institntioii  of  which  Ik 
epoken.  have  been  much  atruck,  as  T  have  myself,   with  the  hm 
dull  look  of  the  girls  in  it ;  nor  have  I  ever  been  uhlc  to  hoar  thit  U 
are  sought  for  or  valued  or  aervanta,  admirable  aa  is   the  onkri 
Hrrungement  of  the  ini^titutiou.     Keither  of  the  two  Is  a 
^Loal  j  both  are  under  the  eiccluaive  manage  men  t  Qf  genilf 
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rla,  then,  from  t!ie  time  they  leave  the  infant  school  until  with  hi  a 
(&r  of  their  l:ieitig  Hkijlf  to  go  out  to  service,  should  be  placed  iu 
hcKila  not  too  large  to  admit  of  a  distinct  familj  feeling  and  family 
Rna^ment.  Nor  should  these  schooSt?  be  mere  subdivbtons  accord- 
g  to  age,  learning,  (fee,  of  a  large  number*  If  it  m  neoeas^ry  to 
iHgregate  many  iu  one  locality*  let  them  be  divided  (as  is  done  with 
11  success  at  Lancaster,  XJ, 8,)  into  genuine  family  homes,  where  the 
ffeivnt  ages  and  varieties  of  temper  of  the  girls  may  prevent  the 
jurious  monotony  ;  where  there  may  be  real  liome  duties  which  evea 
le  yoiinj^ejit  uiay  learn  to  peiform,  and  where  home  aflectious  may 
J  eberiiihed.  With  such  an  aixangement  all  the  separate  homes  might 
lite  in  one  common  schoolroom,  and  thus  all  the  advantages  of 
oiiomy  and  superior  claaaification  he  obtained.  The  size  of  these 
im^  may  vary  from  twenty  to  thirty,  but  should  not  exceed  forty 
rk.  Alter  the  girls  have  gone  though  this  ordinaiy  home  and 
hool  training,  it  would  l>e  highly  desirable  that  they  should  be 
aced  where  they  can  obtain  more  special  trainiTig  for  tlieir  futur© 
rtrk  in  life — ^in  separate  bome^^  where  they  should  have  somewhat 
ore  libei-ty,  and  have  more  preparation  for  the  particular  mode  of 
fe  they  are  intended  for*  Mi*s.  Way  has  admirably  carried  oat  this 
,ati  in  her  Brockham  Home  fi>r  Workhoxise  Girls  of  about  fourteen 
*ara  of  age.  In  some  districis,  hoiuf  a  connected  with  faetmy  work 
ight  he  Viilviable,  bnt  they  should  still  exercise  a  [Kii'ental  tutelage 
rer  the  girls.  In  all  cases  where  the  girls  are  actually  put  out  to 
tm  their  own  living,  a  friemlly  interest  in  them  should  still  be  main- 
4lied ;  and  there  should  be  a  home  to  which  they  can  return  during 
TOporary  loss  of  employment,  as  in  Miss  Twining*s  Industrial  Home, 
hese  prove  that  girls  must  still  feel  that  they  have  friends  ]  that  they 
■©  not  uncared  for ;  that  there  are  those  who  grieve  when  they  do 
rong,  anil  rejoice  at  their  successful  career. 

Such,  I  believe,  is  a  briuf  sUtement  of  what  ought  to  ha  the 
lucatiou  of  workhouse  girls.  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  not  of  thii 
laraeter  in  our  coujitry.  There  are  doubtless  some  few  and  ex- 
iptional  oast^s,  where  the  country  workhouse,  under  the  manage- 
irsnt  of  some  benevolent  and  judicious  guardians,  aided  by  lady 
bitors,  becomes  a  true  home.  But  these  exceptions  only  prove  the 
lie*  Even  in  we  11- in  an  aged  workhouse  schools,  quite  separated  from 
le  adult  pauperw,  the  girls  look  listless,  and  in  a  very  inferior  con- 
Ition  to  the  biys  ;  this  I  have  mj  self  observed  ;  nor,  if  the  principles 
ere  laid  down  are  admitted,  is  it  at  all  difficult  to  assign  the 
lason  for  this*  If  there  is  any  connexion  between  the  workhouse 
IT  adult  paupers  and  that  for  children,  none  can  tell  what  coritanii- 
ntion  is  the  consequence ;  what  influences  are  imbibed,  even  by 
onng  child reu»  who  are  placed  for  care  with  female  paupers,  it 
lay  be,  of  the  lowest  cimraeter.  A  pauper  element  is  infuaetl  into 
tiem  from  earliest  childhood— ^an  element  devoid  of  all  that  is  good, 
f  would  deftsnd  from  evil  in  the  female  Fex^     Henco  the  appalling 

I.,   which   was  revealed    in  a  recent   Parliamentary  rctnm,   that 
iug    the    ten  yeai^a  ending   Docemher   31,    18G0,   1,7  3G   youn^ 
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girk  re  turtle d  to  the  workliause — ^being  double  tbe  tmniber  «tf^if1 
and  1,896  ratuiiied,  not  fi'om  misooDduet,  but  to  becsome  &  \m^\ 
on  tbo  country.     In  January,  185&,   there   were   (ac  flUUd  m  I 
Poor   Law    Report,   p.    189)    12,353   illegitiitjate    )mny>er 
Tbk  awinl  tact  speaks  for  itselt     Are  we   going   to  ivar 
twelve   tliotisaud   infants  as  we  reared   their    in  others  t  and  it  ^ 
raared  the  multittjides  of  wretched  girk  who  did  not  t^turi)  to  1 
workhouse,  but  found  their  way  to  jieuiteutiariee  and  gsekt 
facts  ought  to  he  widely  known  by  the  country^  and  tbeu  w«  T 
that  the  country  would  demand  an  entire   alteration  of  ikfr  ^ 
system.     No  palliatives  will  avail  to  cure  a  system  which  i»  1 
(m  an  entirely  fake  principle.     No  home  feeling  can  exist  bi 
inititutiou  in  which  voluntary  Chmtian  eflort  does  Dot  infi^ei 
of  that  love  which  was  appointed  by  the   Creator   to   be  t^  * 
atmosphere   of  childhood.     No   guardians  appointed    to 
poors*  rates  ought  ever  to  manage   schools   for    the   ehildtfo. 
men^   however   wise   and    go^jd,    ought   to  anperintend 
for   young   girls.      The   children  ought    all   to    ba     isepMnkted  ; 
adult   paupets,   and   begin   life  anew,   free  from    reproach ;  lai  1 
management    of    them    should    be  committed     to     beneTolcBt  I 
Guiightened   womeu«  under  whoie  direct  control  all    officials 
be  placed. 

We  shall  be  told    that   it  will   be   impossible  to    find  volti 
woi'kei-s   among  tht  female  sex,  who  will  undertake  so  encfaw*^ 
work   as  that  of  managing  schools  for  all  the    pauper  girb  b ' 
countty.     A    similar  difficulty  w«»  made  ten  years  ago,  whm  ' 
the  voluntary  workers,  asked  the  Govern meut  to  give  into 
tlie  eriminal  children,  who  were  becoming  an  inereasiDg 
the    country    in    gaols.     The    Government    gaTe     tis    tho 
authority  and  pecuniary  aid,  and  there  hni^  been   no  laek  of  i 
gera  or  teachers  adapted  to  the  work.     Women   have  been 
a  rapid  advance  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  power  of 
for  themselves  and  others.     Numbers  of  ladt^  have  already  de 
themselves  to  workhouse  visiting,    and   will  doubtless   be 
take  the  less  painful  and  dilhcult  work  of  managing  tiie  acbsolil 
young  girls. 

Now,  such  a  change  in  the  present  order  of  things  may  he  < 
I  stated  in  a  paper  read  before  another  section  of  tliia  Am 
last  year,  entitled  "  Wlmt  shall  we  do  with  oor  Pauper  ChUdriil'  I 
I  also  stated  it  in  my  evidence  before  the  Poor  I^aw  Commitltfl  fc*  1 
year.     It  does  not  ftill  within  the  provinces  of  the  pr^esent  |«ftf  ^  ' 
discuss  it ;  but  only,  after  considering  the  principlea  of  the  odoaili' 
of  pauper  girls,  to  express  the  strong  coTivicUon  that  this  cviWi 
carried  out  efficientlyf  either  as  regardsi  the  country  or  ihe  fl^tH 
ercept   by  voluntary  benevolent  and  Christian   agenedeai 
aa  in  the  case  of  schools  for  Juvenile  delin<^uentS|   with  11 
mid  pecuniary  aid  &om  the  Government. 


f  WorhifUi  Men*s  Cdhgu,     By  tJve  Eev,  R  DTMArarCET 

I  invent  a  eew  name,  for  the  pleasure  of  indenting  it,  Ls  exceed* 
L  ing]y  foolLsfu  Tlie  folly  i^  not  much  leas  of  adopting  an  old 
I  beoamo  it  m  old,  atad  applying  it  ta  times  and  circumstaiices  fof 
|i  it  waa  not  inteniled.  if  Working  Men's  College  are  merely 
^utions  for  the  benefit  of  manual  workers,  those  who  fouodeci 
i  hxve  been  guilty  of  one  or  other  of  theae  abHunlities  ;  they  have 
Uj  choeen  a  uovel  title  when  there  were  titiee»  in  famihar  u»e 
p  deacnbed  their  intention  siifficientlyr  or  they  have  adopted  a 
^val  affectation,  when  their  buaiiiesa  waa  to  meet  the  waiita  of 

Sineteenth  century, 
lope  they  have  not  been  guilty  of  this  kind  of  trifling.  If  they 
^  Engliiih  common-Muae  in  not  likely  to  give  them  mucli  encourage- 
I ;  a  few  pr&ctical  trials  are  sure  to  confute  their  preteusiona. 
^re  in  the  habit  of  oounectiug  collegiea  with  the  preparation  for 
^  to  be  done  hereafter^  It  is  well  that  wo  should  do  this-  St* 
pre  reminded  that  there  are  certaiu  general,  human  studies  which 
^e  proper  foundation  of  special  professional  studies  ;  so  we  are 
^ded  thut  thf^re  are  corporations  of  a  more  compreliensive  kind 
^  those  into  which  we  enter  when  what  we  call  the  busineifs  of 
ll^nH.  But  j>hyBicianfl,  hiwyei-s,  clergymen,  k«i*p  their  names  on 
bouk^  of  th^r  colleger*  Their  motive  is  not,  I  imagine^  that  Ihey 
■by  uajttire  the  doubtful  privilege  of  being  called  to  vote  at  ihe 
ion  of  officers  in  their  colleges.  They  feel  that  it  ia  gotni  for 
I  to  retain  a  sympathy  with  a  body  of  men  who  are  not  devoted 
ime  pectiliar  craft ;  good  to  he  remiudad  that  there  is  a  link 
ten  them  aud  those  who  studied  in  the  same  places  generations  ago, 
may  study  in  them  genei^tions  hence.  Ho  they  recollect  that 
Are  English  citizens;  before  they  undertake  any  special  function  ; 
«y  are  reminded  that  those  special  functions  must  always  be 
rdinate  to  English  citizenship.      That  remembrance  is  some  help 
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What  remefly  i»  there  for  this  evil  T     It  iseetned  to  some 
aional  men^  who  felt  it  keenly  for  tUetDselveB  and  their  clafls,  tlimtl 
manual  workers  might  asabt  them  in  hiding  the  remedy.     If  jwif  ^ 
the  common  lore  T?Fhich   we  briog  fi-om  cullege  could    be  imp 
to  thera,  it  mi^ht  not  become  entirely  nisty.     If  aoy   of  the  i 
lore  which  we  have  acquired  since,  con  hi  be  imimi^ted  to  them,  it  i 
he  rescued  fi-om  its  nanowneis^  it  might  receive  ita  ptox^er  lin 
chaiticter.     But  how  could  either  be  communicated  t 

These  professional  men  could  not  talk  of  fouodin;^  an  instittitefuriJ 
heuetit  of  the  mainml  workers ;  it  would  have  beeu  simply  a  &&ud  to  % 
BUch  language.     They  were  seekiiig  their  own  advantage;  they  vs» 
thinking  tirst  of  themselves  ajid  their  claaB.    It  waaj  a  oummercial  ts«sw- 
actioD.     They  expected  to  receive  at  lea^it  as  much  a^  th*?y  g»^e.    In 
this  difficulty  the  uld  names  with  which  they  had  been   f^miliftr  ^QflJ 
their  childhood,  which  had  for  theai  so  many  sacitd  associations,  t 
red  to  them  as  expressing  exactly  the  object  at  wiiich  they  aimed    A I 
college  is  a  corporation  of  which  teach  era  and   learners  are  t?qo»llf| 
roembers,  and  yet  in  which  teaching  and  lenmingj  in  tlieir  tech  ' 
sense,  cannot  be  the  only,  cannot  be  even  the  principal,  object 
college  if  it  fails  to  humanize,  fails*  altogethpr.    In  vxioh  a  corporab' 
according  to  the  old  conception  of  it,  poverty  had  a  special  rever 
No  one  w^as  degraded  by  it     No  one  was  degraded   by  iieceiving  ] 
from  departed  friends  and  benefactors.    They  had  provided  for  thef 
Bctolar,  m  auch.     Yet  they  had  equally  designed  to  rescue  the  rid 
fi'om  their  degradation.    If  they  did  not  submit  to  the  smue  i 
seek  the  same  wisdom,  they  would  grow  up  to  be  rich  brntc%  j 
rich  men. 

Those  men  have  benefited  little  by  humane  euUiii-e,  who 
separate  the  essential  radical  meaning   of  a  colltjge    from 
splendid  accidents  with  which  it  is  surrounded  in  places 
are  Gothic  buildings  and  beautiful  walks.     These  aiie,  of  oour^i 
honomuhle  additioua  to  it,  graceful  and  becoming  trappings,  hoi 
umch  they  may  ultimately  contribute  to  itn  moral  influence.     It  ii 
difficult  to  ovei-oome  the  other  prejudice,  that  a  college  is  intended! 
thoae  who  have  leisure  to  read  and  thinks  not  for  thr-se  who  are  ia  1 
midst  of  business.     But  tliat  this  is  a  prejudice,  and  one  which  " 
aside^ — deliberately  cast  aside  as  inconvenient  and  untiiie  in  other  < 
— I  have  shown  already.    So  that  a  college  for  working  men,  in  conll 
diatiiiction  to  a  college  for  men  only  laying  up  stores  to  fit  them  forlmti 
work,  is  not  the  least  a  novel  cooceptiou.     Neither  ia  it  a  r«?cnri 
to  ancient  habits  or  monastic  practices.     It  ia  one  specially  mig 
by  the  needs  of  thia  age,  by  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  modern  civil  1 

But  id  there  any  advantage  in  such  a  college  over  any  of  it 
schemes,  formed  often  on  a  much  larger  scale,  expressly  to  proVi<h!  i 
education  for  mechanics  nod  labourers^  who  cannot  provide 
for  themselves  1  I  trust  that  I  am  not  bound  to  enter  upon  • 
com].»arisons,  I  do  not  see  the  une  of  them,  A  working  vm 
college  never  can  interfere  with  any  of  the  achemea  which  ft* 
likely  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  this  De|mrtnaenC|  wm 
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»<>tTier  Bepaiimetit  of  this  AssociatiotL     It  can  provide  no  s^uK'jlituta 

[for  ttie    Refuge   or   tlie    Reformatorj.     It  does   not  asi^iat  pan  pel's. 

lit  does  uot  speak   to  tlie   fallen  or  degmded   as  snch.   Though   it-? 

fclaeses  ate  iu  the  evenings  it  cannot  be  identified  with  the  dasseii  of 

ordinary  evening  school  or  institute.     I'hough  it  is  an  application 

the  Half-Time  SyBtem,  it  ia  not  such  an  applies tiou  as  Mn  Nomja 

km  oontempl&ted. 

Perlmp*     a     word    or    two     on     these    two     las»t    poir^te     may 

aake  its    position    more    intelligible.     It  is  io    the  evening,  only  in 

the   evening^    that    professional   teachera   can    give    their   time    to 

hing.    or     that     nmnual     workers     can     give    their     time    to 

iming,     A  college,  therefore,  must  ho  a  place  fur  eveinug  chisses, 

Jilt,  all  day  thixiugh,  the  college  will  exitit.     The  membei-s  of  it  will 

members  of  it  in  the  midst  of  their  work*     The  eveniug  classea 

rill  not  stand  altiof  from  their  husiDess,  or  from  their  life  as  English 

kiti^ena     The   classes   will  be  formed  to  explain  their  buaineHSj  to 

>fmnect  it  with  their  life  as  English  citizens.     The  artist  will  offer  hm 

esaons  in  drawing,  the  mathematiciiin  his  lessons  in  geometry  and 

llgebraj  the  philologer  hia  lessons  in  the  English  language,  all  with 

eference  to  the  same  end  ;  ao  that,  by  one  of  these  links  or  other,  he 

[lay  claim  hia  connexion  with  the  maiinnl  worker,  and  may  invite  hiiu 

feel  bis  connexion  with  hira.     Lessons   on   English  histoiy  and 

Snglinh  politics  will  be  offered,  ju3t  as  naturally  as  lectur-es  on  any 

Subject  directly  bearing  ou  the  occupations  of  the  mechanic.  The  lawyer 

iiaving,  as  railway  readers  know,  the  prectdent  of  oae  of  ihemont  learned 

iud  conservative  lawyers  of  the  day,  for  the  belief  that  it  is  jmssible  to 

aake  some  of  the  details,  as  well  as  the  principles,  of  English  jurit^- 

idence  intelligible  to  simple  people)  wdl  employ  hrs  skill  in  that 

ction.     The  medical  nifln  will  show  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  bis 

aowledge,  by  bringiug  it   dii^ctly  to  hear  upon  the  difficoltiea  or 

Necessities  of  ordinary  people.     The  profit  to  accomplished  men  of 

eing  thus  corn  ])e  lied  to   give  th  era  Helves  an  accoiint  of  their  own 

(tock  ;  to  Bee  how  much  of  it  is  real  and  available ;  to  strip  off  its 

itside  coating  of  technicalities,  I  do  not  think  can  Vjc  well  measures!. 

Still  it  is  aa  offer  ;  and  the  offer  will  not  always  be  accepted.     The 

lanual  workers  may  not  supj>ose  that  what  we  think  heat  for  them 

besL     They  may  a^tk  for  what  we  did  not  think  they  want,  and 

eject  what  we  fancy  they  require,     I  believe  there  is  great  advantage 

that   experieueei     If  we   really  care  to   understand   our   fellow- 

len,  we   must   submit  to   many  such   diacomfitnrea  ^  we   must   Bee 

lany  fine  spi^-cnlations  confotinded.     In  a  college,  there  is  an  oppor- 

l^unity   of  finding   out  what   those  whom    we  are  ready  to   teach 

are    to  learn.     1   do  not   believe  that   it   is  necessary  or  right  to 

ibandon  our  lessons  merely  because  they  are  not  popular,  or  in  all 

isies   to   give  lessona   because    they   are   called   for.     The   bndy  of 

je  college  would  iuffer,  and  would  feel  that  it  suffered,  from  the 

sion  of  classes  which,  nevertheless,  only  a  few  of  its   members 

sight  profit  by.     And  in  general,  so  far  as   I  have  been  able  to 

pboerre,   the  manual  workers  will   pay   fully  as  much    deference 
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to  tho  judgment  of  tHeir  instructors  aa  tliej  can  reaM)Dal>l3r  ntk. 
tkere  is  any  wi^ih  for  duajocratic  ascendancy,  I  believe  it  will  be  tW 
fiitdt  of  tLoae^nstnictora. 

Thus  we  hfl.ve  a  half,  or  a  quarter,  or  a  fifkeentli  ttmd  sy^tem^  ^Mdi, 
TicTerthelesSi  lb  in  aii other  sensa  a  whole  time  system  ;  the  ooiltg« 
concerning  the  entire  life  of  the  student. 

This  being  the  case,  the  queartion  must  needs  present  it^f,  Wi 
there  not  be  the  fiatne  difficulty  ui  tliese  colleges,  as  in  the  oU, 
4'xcltide  any  science  which  beara  directly  upon  hiurian  life  f     I  tliiak 
BO,  assured  ly.      And  thei^efore  the    question  will  have  to  be  a^kdi. 
What  science  di>es  bear  on  hum  in  life  ?     I,   who  think  that   ih^ 
logy  bears  directly  upon  it,  should  not  take  part  iu  auy  aubjtK^t  when 
was  not  nil  owed  to  speak  ot  it,  and  to  sjHJttk  of  it  exactly  whtt 
think.     In  any  college  in  which  I  should  not  insist  that  my  eollt!«|pi 
held  the  same  opinion,  I  should  auifer  them  to  teach   hooestlj  JWj 
fciiihfulty  the  subjects  which  ihey  feel  themjotves  competent  to  tett^ 
Afl  long  aa  men  understand  one  another^  and  respect  one  anotlier,  tlif 
can  work  together  without  com  promises.     If  they  should  omat  U 
uDdei-staiid  one  another,  and  to  respect  one  another,  they  cannot  vod 
together  if  they  have  ten  thousand  com  prom  iies>     Of  couri*ej  if  ihen 
wete  a  great  genernl  acheme  of  working  men^s  colleges,  if  they  were  stA* 
mitted  to  more  general  conti-ol,  them  mitBt  be  a  number  of  amll|;^ 
raents  and  adjustments.     I  therefore  do  not  wish  to  see  them  attalniii^ 
that   position.     I   belieTe  it   is  better  that   each  ahould  cume  mtlH 
existence  to  meet  the  needs  and  circmn stances  of  its  own.  partioilir^ 
neighbourhood  ;  th^it  its  arrangements  should  not  be  regulated  by  t^ 
]>recedent  of  any  other,  or  by  the  direction  of  any  central  autticdtj ; 
i  hat  it  should  receive  any  friendly  countenance  or  help  to  arrangietiieiit 
ivota  any  existing  University;  that,  ao  far  sb  it  avtiils  itself  of  thii 
countenance  and  help,  it  should  of  ooiirHO  eonform  itseU  to  the  r*^b- 
t  ions  of  that  University  ;  but  that  it  should  do  so  oa  the  oondilioa  of 
being  left  to  do  its  own  busiuesa  in  its  own  way. 

I  have  represented  Working  Men's  Colleges  as  an  ftti«iiiiil  ta 
combine  profesi^ional  workers  with  manual  workers.  Tbhi  aaems  t&  w* 
their  special  character  and  object.  They  are  not  contrivances  hj  iW 
rich  for  the  good  of  the  jwor ;  they  are  not  contrivaDcea  by  employ«f^ 
as  such,  for  the  good  of  the  employed.  Money  differenoes  are  not  eat 
tem plated  in  them.  The  position  of  any  worker  as  a  jouiueymia  «* 
sei-vant,  does  not  enter  into  them.  I  have  nsed  the  two  wotiia**pi^ 
fesaional  '^  and  **  manual,''  to  indicate  the  relation  between  the  cl^s<^ 
which  compose  them.  But  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  it  were  suppce^ 
that  men  must  be  memhera  of  a  professional  or  manual  elasi  in  tk 
formal  sense  of  that  word,  in  order  that  they  ^may  eatuhli^b  or  coailo* 
a  college.  I  shall  be  aorry,  also,  if  it  be  supposetl  that  the  amiisil 
workers  could  not  from  learners  become  teachers  themselves.  EwfT 
town  in  England,  I  believe^  will  furnish  men  aibnirably  quahfieil  *■ 
give  inatrutitions  in  certain  hranohes  of  learning.  And  there  arecJrd» 
of  such  men  who  know^  each  other  tolerably  well,  and  might  lmo«M«^ 
other  much  batter  and  avoid  many  little  disagreements  and  rivalrie*^ 
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tKey  Tjnitatl  themselves  for  this  object     Whenever  they  do,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  tliey  wiJl  find  a  portjon  of  the  [iianiial  workera  to  com* 
5  their  circle.  I  f  t  h  ey  ar e  am  b  i  t  ious — if  they  m  u  a  t  ha  ve  a  large  ool  lego 
^aad  if  the  J  will  insi:it  upon  pressing  the  good  which  they  offer  upon 
lioae  who  do  not  desire  it,  they  will  assuretlly  be  diaappointed.     But  if 
liey  rather  tniat  iu  the  influence  which  an  iftiproveii  »nd  educated  body 
^inojiuiJ  workers  will  themaelves  exercise  upon  those  who  are  indii- 
breut ;  if  they  desire  quite  as  much  to  form  teachen  of  them  aa  to  be 
achers  themselves,  tbey  wiil  rather  be  a^tfiniahed  at  the  welcome  they 
Eteet  with,  than  have  any  excuaea  for  complaining  that  their  labourB  are 
L  vain.    My  experience  m  short  and  limited,  but  I  am  sure  it  establishL-a 
bis  point,  that  the  failures  and  blunders  are  chiefly  in  uj*  ;  that  thei-e 
mechiuiica  who  not  only  care  to  get  all  they  can   themselvea,  but 
rho  are  eager  to  make  others  aharera   of  it.     In  our  little  college 
bei-^i  ia  a  body   of  teach  era   formed  fj'om   the   atudenta,  who   take 
eparatoiy   chiH*ea,     and    man^ige    them    faithfully    and    akillully^ 
there  ia  a  tinnDciiil  committee  formed  of  students,  which  has  exhibited 
^t  skill  and  diligence  in  looking  iuto  our  accounta,  aud  haadone  its 
ftt  to   keep  na  honest.     With   that  sort  of  help,  1   believe  that 
ciy  college  which  h  free  from  the  lust  of  building  may  support  itself, 
ren  where  rents  are  so  high  in  London,  merely  by  the  payments  of 
be  atudenta  and  some  contributions    from  friends,  without    having 
ourse  to  any  of  the  ordinary  arts  of  Qiendieancy  by  public  meetinga 
bazaara. 

The  auccess  has  not  been  the  greatest  where  the  supply  of  teach  era 
Id  eeem  to  have  been  the  largest*     A  college  throve  in  Cambridge 
'  &  while,  when  the  Dean  of  Ely  and  another  roost  efiicjent  deta- 
in were  parochial  ministers  there.     But  it  has  dwindled  and  fallen, 
the  other  hand,  in  Wolverhampton  there  iaone  wbich  ia  labt^urmg 
rith    great   vigour   and    efliciency,     Several    have   been    opened    in 
atland,  axid  the  first  of  them  i»  in  the  native  town  of  Barna.      1  do 
lot  eoter  into  details  respecting  any  of  them,  as  a  friend  of  mine  is  to 
&k  of  the  one  to  which  he  and  I  belong  in  the  Bocial  Economy 
lepaitmeDt.     Another  friend  of  mine  is  about,  I  believe,  to  give  you 
jmrticnlars  of  a  larger  body,  the  City  of  London  college,  which  was 
^^mmeneed  hiat  year  under  very  diatinguished  auspicea. 

I  have  merely  deaired  to  explain  what  I  underatand  by  the  name 
forking  Men's  Colleges,  and  what  wants  iu  the  community  I  fancy 
bey  may  meet 
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fWES  in  1S48  that  the  motement  c^ommenced  which  resulted  in  the 

blighment  of  the  City  of  London  College,  and  it  then  bad  aome- 

of  a  political  character  \  for  in  that  year  there  existed  great  and 

at  unnatural  alarm  as  to  the  disloyalty   and   the  revolutionary  ten- 

acies  of  the  industrial  cla^see*    And  when  events  had  proved  that  the 
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jrreat  niajorit  j  of  tlie  Englisli  people  liad  little  eympatlij  with  \ 
empirical   demauda   of  the   Chartist    leaders,   many    thoi    ' 
patriotic  men  feared  lest  those  times  of  tronble  wiight  leave  a  Icftq 
of  distrust  and  ill  feeling  between  the  different  classes  of  sociei? ;  \h 
the  working  man  might  Icam  to  look  upon  the  neh  man  as  a  mXn 
enemy  ;  lest  the  higher  and  middle  classes  mig:ht  thiok  of  the  af ' 
ag  a  liea?>t  of  burden,  who  must  be  kept  ignorant,  that  he  imglrt  l 
kept  docile.     Bi^^liop  Blomfield  was  one  of  the  calmer,  and  therdtn 
wiser  thinkers,  rlio  believed  that  to  an  honest  ruler  the  igfioraii€<<  ^ 
hk  people  is  the  f^^reatest  of  calamities,  and  he  thought  that,  bj  ^ 
extension  of  education  amongBt  those  who  were  at  that  time  d^ 
called  the  dangerous  classes*  the  causes  of  that  outbreak  of  April, 
1848j  might  be  in  part  remedied,  and  the  probable  and  still  sadder 
consequences  prevented.     With  these  views,  he  nrfred  the  tiers 7,  ir 
his  confirmation  addre^sses,  to  do  all  they  could  in  the  Cbrbtiau  edii«t- 
tion  of  the  working  clasfses,  and  from  this  hint  arose  the  eTening  ttisso 
for  yonng  men.     Several  of  the  London  clergj  formed  a  commits 
and  made  arrangements  for  opening  classen  for  working  mm,  wkft 
they  might  receive  instruction  from  an  experienced  teacher,  and  at  \ 
lowest  possible  fees,  in  almost  anj  branch  of  literature  and  sde 
It  was  resolved  that,  in  order  to  save  expense,  the   cla.^ 
should  he  held  in  parochial  or  ward   school-rooms  which 
granted  for  the  purpose,  and  in  October,  1848,  the  school-riM  i 
St»  James's,  Shorerhteh,  and  St  Bololph,  Bishopg^&te,  were  opiL  1 
the  stntlents,  and  the  work  was  begnn.    Daring  the  fiff^t  jear,  -t^ri 
clasf^os  were  held,  and  about  200  stadents  attended   them,     Tbe  fv 
was  very  small,  for  the  teacliers  were  ahnost  all  clergymen ,  who  %v^* 
tlieir  gratuitous  aid  to  the  work,  and  the  committee  were  deteniiini?!^ 
to  content  themselves  vr\i\  smaU  beginnings  rather  than  hazard  a  tfl  ' 
and  irredeemable  failure.     With  the  numbers  in  attendaiice  on 
dasse.^  they  were  satisfied,  bat  it  was  soon  found  that  the  &tad«*i 
were  not  exactly  of  that  class  for  which  the  institntioD  was  origimfff 
designed.     They  were  not  working   men — the   sharp   hot   niitJQ  ' 
workers  of  the  factory,  the  building  yard,  or  the  printing  office- 
were  almost  all  young  men  from  the  large  woollen  drapery  houses  < 
the  City,  from  the  Bank,  the  merchant's  conn  ting-bouse,  or  the 
of  the  retail  trader.     So  cnrly  as  the  puhlicatrnn  of  their  fir^  i 
report,  the  committee  noticed  this  fact.     *^  Hitherto,"  said  thfl 
artizaa,  generally  speaking,  has  not  availed  himself  of  this  opp 
as  if  he  thought  that  these  classes  were  designed  only  for  the  me 
tile  or  professional  clerk;  but  the  committee  desire  tu  remove  ihi#  1 
apprehension,  and  to  publisli  the  fact  that  they  have  natiicd  low  tes 
expressly  ia  the  hope  of  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  working  1 
But  the  hint  produced  little  or  no  effect,  and  rery  few  workijsg 
hare  ever  joined  the  institntion.    The  special  object  of  the  wurt  I 
therefore,  not  been  attained,  and  among  young  men  of  tbu  class  idW 
now  snpplies  members  to  the  College,  there  is  rcmarkaV>le  ludifferoit 
to  social  science,  and  very  little  interest  in  the  great  politit*al  qnsefM 
of  our  time*    Yet  I  thmk  few  will  regret  that  the  clasaei  Att  ^ 
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Hpnded  by  clerks  and  wareli  on  semen,  instead  of  artizans  and  media* 
|lie&.    There  is  no  class  whose  education  will  produce  more  important 
KuUs.    Hereafter  they  will  form  a  large  section  of  the  middle  classes 
>f  England,  the  classes  who  possess  the  greatest  share  of  political 
ower,     I  tMnk  no  one  will  consider  any  exertions  wasted  w^hich  may 
elp  to  raise  the  standard  of  mercantile  m{>rality,  and  to  improve  the 
plication  of  men  upon  whose  character  the  future  of  our  coflnti7 
aainly  depends.    It  was  soon  found  that  the  school-room  claFses  did 
jt  snpplj  all  the  wants  of  the  young  men  who  attended  them, 
forking  men  ns^ually  have  homcR,  however  humble,  of  their  owa,  and 
re  ahle  to  marry,  with  pradence,  earlier  than  those  who  are  ahovo 
iiem  iu  the  social  sc^le.     But  clerks  and  warehousemen  either  hare 
lieir  lodgings,  which  boast  none  of  the  attractions  or  comforts  of 
or,  when  they  hve  in  the  honaes  of  buBiiiefis,  they  are  sorely 
pted  to  exchange  the  cheerlesfi  common  room  for  the  amusements 
the  masic  hall  or  the  casino.     To  meet  their  wants  the  central  home 
the  evening  classes  was  feed  at  Crosby  Hall,  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
ad  there,  in  October,  185 1,  a  reading-room  and  lending  library  were 
Btablished.     The  reading-room  contained  all_  the  chief  periodicals  and 
daily  newspapers,  and  the  hbrary — formed  in  part  of  the  collection  of 
ae  of  the  committee — was  constantly  supplied  with  new  books.    These 
Mitions  to  the  scheme  have  fully  answered  their  purpoge ;  they  have 
Torded  the  meml*ers  a  means  of  spendiug  the  evening  pleasantly, 
^eaply,  and  innoceatly,  and  I  believe  have  been  of  the  greatest  ner- 
Hce  in  keeping  the  members  together  through  all  the  difficulties  with 
rhich  the  iustitution  has  had  to  contend. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  the  members  had  been  steadily  increasing 
the  rate  of  about  100  a-year,  until,  in  1854,  the  classes  which  had 
begun  with  200  members,  now  counted  900,  and  the  rooms  at  Cros)>y 
Tail  were  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Institution,     But  the 
ftcceis  was  numerical,  not  financial.     The  fee  for  each  class  recmined 
ly  2s.  6d.  a  teim,  and  the  subscription  to  the  reading-room,  inclndiijg 
be  right  to  attend  any  one  class  during  three  terms,  was  only  lOs.  6d. 
p-year.    A  debt  of  several  hundred  pounds  had  accumulated,  and  no 
acrease  in  the  number  of  members  at  the  then  existing  fees  could  have 
erially  altered  the  annual  result.     A  meeting  of  the  members  was 
lore  held,  and  it  w^as  unanimously  resolved  to  raise  the  subscrip- 
|oD  to  14s.  a*year,  or  3s.  a  term,  and  the  step  was  quite  justified  by 
Tie  result.     Although  the  number  of  members  was  slightly  reduced, 
kB  books  still  showed  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  subscriptions,  while 
!ie  payments  to  teachers  were  of  coarse  diminished.     But  this  advan- 
ce was  nullified  by  a  great  decrease  iu  the  amount  of  external  help 
ceived ;  the  suliscriptions  and  donations  from  persons  not  actually 
Slumbers  of  the  classes,  which  in  1854  amounted  to  £4GG,  in  1855  only 
ched  £2G5,  and  the  debt  was  therefore  increased  by  the  change. 
The  debt  was  now  upwards  of  £5fK},  and  in  1855  another  appeal 
ras  made  to  the  members,  and  the  snbseription  was  again  raised,  and 
ras  fixed  at  5s.  a  term  for  each  class,  or  one  guinea  a  year  for  the 
liiag-roora  with  sdmisdon  to  one  class.    Again  the  change  made 
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little  difference  In  the  nantber  of  memberg,  and  in  1857  the  incoart ' 
from  class  fees  increased  bj  £120»  but  another  anxiety  wm  now  ailM 
to  the  many  caresi  of  the  Committee.  Thej  received  notice  to  qdi 
Crosby  Hall  at  Micbaehnas,  IBoT^  and  the  lease  was  adreriM 
for  sale.  After  vartons  delays,  it  fortuuatelj  happened  tbat 
Sussex  Hall,  Leadenliall  Street,  was  obtainable,  A  sum  of  wa^ 
£900  was  raised  to  buy  the  lease,  and  in  February,  1S60,  ik 
evening  classes  were  traasferred  to  what  we  now  know  m  the  Citj  of 
London  College.  Here  their  present  condition  gives  every  promise  d 
fature  success.  Our  fiDaucial  prospects  are  better  than  they  baveenf  . 
l>een :  last  term  we  had  more  than  850  members,  and  in  the  pn 
term,  when  the  nimiijcra  are  alwaji  injuriously  affected  by  the  om-"' 
door  attractioas  of  summer,  we  etill  have  above  800  on  our  booU 
The  ages  of  these  Btodents  range  from  16  to  54,  tJie  ^Tt9X  bdi, 
however,  being  between  18  and  28.  Ko  \em  than  two-third£  of  tbe 
whole  number  describe  themselves  as  clerks,  and  of  the  reaakda^ 
mauy  are  teachers,  stationers,  engravers,  draughtsmen,  and  megaeiig:trL 

Tlie  present  constitution  of  the  College  is  so  far  diflerent  fri>m  tkt 
of  any  other  Institntion  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  I  believe  i 
short  account  of  it  will  be  neither  unintereeting  nor  useless*  lihd 
often  been  thought  that  the  Committee,  however  energetic  and  well- 
meaning,  was  necessarily  disqaalified  from  managing  some  part  of  '\r' 
work.  Such  committees  usually  consist,  as  did  ours,  chiefly  of  ckr^ri* 
men,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  know  so  well  as  ihe  member*  thai* 
selves  what  arrangement  of  details  would  serve  b^st  to  indues  stuiieifii 
to  join.  With  all  the  larger  questions  of  the  administ ration  tk 
Committee  was  perfectly  competent  to  deal,  but  what  was  wanted  «ai 
Fomc  endence  of  the  feeling  of  the  sindents,  and  of  the  way  in  wlW 
small  defects  might  be  remedied,  or  im])rovement& — impfjrtant^  tboagl 
apparently  trifling — might  be  iatrodnced. 

The  constilntion  which  at  present  governs  the  College  came  ml* 
operation  in  October,  1861.  By  this  scheme  the  snbscrilietrs  t€tk 
College  are  distributed  into  four  classes — AttAoduieB^  who  hut 
attended  tiie  College  for  three  years,  and  obtained  from  it  or  from  tli 
Society  of  Arts  not  less  than  three  first  ciaes  certificates  ;  J/ea^ 
who  have  obtained  one  such  certiflcate ;  Certificated  StttiitniA^  whf>  bfft 
some  certificate  from  the  College  or  Society  of  Arts  ;  and  Uncmi^ksm^ 
StwdsM^  who  have  no  such  qualification.  The  latter  class  take  It 
part  whatever  in  the  government  of  the  College,  The  goteniflf 
eouudl  consists  of  thirty-two  persons — The  principal,  who  mw^t  ^>^^  * 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Englaml,  the  president,  ten  vice-^pred^f 
and  twenty  members  \  the  vice-presiilents  and  ten  of  the  mcmhen 
being  elected  by  the  other  members  and  certificated  student^  the  otkr 
ten  being  elected  by  the  memljers  only.  Nine  of  the  couudl  i^ 
every  year,  but  may  be  re-elected.  Thus  oar  franchise  strictly  ^efvA 
on  au  educational  t^t.  No  one  can  be  a  member  of  the  cxmncil  ^ 
has  not  a  first  class  certi^cate.  No  one  can  be  an  elecrtor  who  hasH 
attended  some  chtss  for  three  months  and  phased  a  satiiliflli)^ 
t^xamuiation.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  at  present,  this  co 
answers  its  purpose  weli 
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[Tbe  couaeil  ib  dinded  into  committees  for  finance,  education,  and 
aeral  pnrpoaes,  and  as  its  members  are  themse!?ee  EtndentB,  passing 
Sue  eTening  in  the  class-room  and  another  at  the  conncil-table,  th© 
lest  of  the  members'  requirements,  which,  singly  miimportantj  yet 
make  the  whole  difTercnco  between  financial  failure  and  financial  success^ 
k^  I  believe,  as  perfect  as  well  can  be  devised- 
■par  experience  so  far  has  been  qmte  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 
Bpagers  of  any  institntion  of  the  kind  would  derire  much  financial 
Iprantage  from  admitting  to  their  conncils  some  of  those  who  are 
letaally  working  in  the  classes  and  know  the  feelings  of  their  fellow- 
aaembers ;  while,  on  the  other  handj  it  has  i^hown  that  the  members 
Host  always  be  treated  to  some  extent  as  an  independent  body,  and 
can  never  be  made  financially  responsible-  This  is  just  snch  an 
HTaagement  as  we  should  like  to  see  snccessfnl,  for  it  makes  a 
meinber's  inHuence  in  the  government  of  the  College  depend  entirely 
on  the  real  work  which  he  has  done  in  the  cla^s-rooms,  Bnt  we  have 
M>t  chosen  it  for  this.  Every  clansc  of  our  constitution  has  been 
lictated  by  the  experience  of  past  years,  and  it  will  be  seen,  from  the 
naletj  as  to  associates  and  members,  that  we  may  hope  that  every  fnture 
leesion  will  not  only  bring  to  us  new  students,  bnt  will  attach  many  of 
;be  old  ones  yet  more  firmly  to  onr  body.  One  of  the  greatest  defects  of 
JUT  former  system  was  that  there  was  nothing  to  bind  men  peruianentlf 
0  the  Institution,  They  came  and  paid  certain  fees  and  attended  cer- 
lain  classes  \  but  when,  from  inclination  or  circumstances,  they  ceased 
;0  be  actual  learners,  their  connexion  with  us  dropped  altogether,  and 
II  losing  their  influence  over  the  younger  members  we  lost  a  most 
r&luable  source  of  strength,  Now^  however,  a  student  who  has 
stayed  with  us  for  three  years,  and  become  an  associate,  wiU  never 
sease  to  belong  to  the  College*  His  name  will  always  be  upon  our 
iooks ;  he  will  be  entitled  to  use  the  Library  and  Beading  Room  with 
mt  paying  any  fee  at  all,  and  to  join  the  classes  at  half  the  usual  charge- 
^be  account  of  onr  work  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not  mentiou 
K  name  of  the  Kov.  Charles  Mackenzie,  He  founded  the  "  Evem'ng 
Msses,"  and  has  upheld  them  in  all  difficulties  and  dangers  with  a 
are  combination  of  unfailing  enthusiasm  and  practical  administrative 
kbmty.  Never  losing  hope,  ever  willing  to  hear  suggestions  and 
larefilly  to  consider  them,  facing  all  opposition  with  unwaverbg 
iourage,  and  making  constant  personal  sacrifices  in  the  cause,  he  has 
anght  the  members  a  higher  and  more  useful  lesson  than  they  could 
earn  in  the  class-rooms,  and  the  personal  loyalty  which  he  has 
aspired  kept  them  together  at  the  most  critical  part  of  our  history. 
B  the  Rev*  R  Whittingtou  (now  Principal  of  the  College)  he  found 

Eow-worker  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  cause, 
te  great  examination  question  hae^  of  course,  required  much  con- 
ation on  tbe  part  of  our  committee  during  the  last  few  years, 
rhe  middle  class  examinations  of  the  two  Universities  have  bardly 
effected  us  at  all,  as  we  rarely  admit  members  below  the  age  of  six- 
een;  but  the  Society  of  Arts'  examinations,  and  the  competitive 
xaniinations  for  Government  situations,  have  materially  affected  onr 
roik.    In  1852,  and  the  three  following  years,  examinations  of  our 
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own  Btndents  were  conducted  at  Crosby  Hall  by  gentlemen  of 
highest  attamments,  who  ga^  their  services  for  this  purpose ;  but,  Ml 
1856,  the  Society  of  Arts  put  into  operation  the  admirable  eiamini.  j 
tioa  Echeme  which,  as  I  tLink,  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  we  ( 
to  that  excellent  and  wisely- administered  society. 

At  the  first  examination  which  was  held  in  London  alone, 
prizes  were  given,  and  three  of  these  were  obtained  by  Crosby  Hil  I 
candidates*    The  next  year  we  won  six  pmcB  out  of  twenty.    In  Uls] 
years  the  system  has  been  very  widely  extended,  and  local  < 
tions  have  been  held  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  England.    BbI  tl 
believe  that  on  each  occasion  the  evening  classes  at  Crosby  Hall  btnj 
maintained  their  sopedoTity  to  any  other  institntipn  in  the  kiDgd(aipl 
These  successes  have,  of  course,  helped  as  greatly.     They  have  mwA 
old  members  to  prolong  their  attendance  at  their  dasaee,  and  ban 
doubtless  induced  many  to  join  onr  ranks.     But  their  good  efferti 
have  not  stopped  here.    For  several  months  of  the  year  many  of  m 
members  are  preparing  for  the  examination,  and  work  more  ste»3%l 
and  earnestly,  influencing  for  good,  as  all  real  workers  do,  the  m 
with  whom  they  work,  and  gaining  for  themselves  what  I  believil 
be  the  chief  advantage  of  examinations — the  habit  of  complete  til! 
self -questioning  study  p 

I  must  turn  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  ask,  and  try  to  aiisweri  tk 
great  question  of  all  with  regard  to  evening  classes,  people's  coU^ 
mechanics'  mstltutions,  and  the  like :  '^  Can  they  be  made  ^*' 
supporting  ?  "  All  that  I  have  learnt  and  seen  of  them  compels  m 
to  answer,  No.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  cases,  where  ifei 
personal  influence  of  one  noble-minded  man — of  whom  no  one  speals 
but  in  honour,  whom  none  know  but  to  love — gathers  and  boUi 
together,  by  the  charm  of  his  own  nature,  a  band  of  men  worthy  d 
such  a  leader,  the  apparent  expenses  may  be  met  by  the  reo^ 
But  these  cases  are  altogether  exceptional^snch  men  are  rarely  miii; 
and,  in  calculating  the  chances  of  success  or  failure,  such  onuiBii 
advantages  cannot  safely  be  counted  on.  The  experiment^  airfff 
ordinary  circumstances,  has  been  tried  in  a  great  variety  of  foro^ 
and  I  beheve  with  uniform  results.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  nnja?t  4i> 
expect  that  young  men  should  support  the  whole  expense.  Tky 
want  these  institutions  jnst  at  the  time  when  their  income  ui 
smaUest,  and  when  their  temptations  are  most  strong.  The  salaiw 
of  young  men  in  London  and  other  large  towns  are  terribly  ^idL 
It  is  the  higher  payment  which  he  can  get  in  a  Government  Oi* 
than  in  a  private  counting-house,  which  induces  a  clever  studeni  fj 
take  the  £75  or  £100  a-year  of  the  Post-office  or  Customs,  To  ny 
knowledge^  there  were  70  applications  the  other  day  for  a  SitnatjV- 
of  £50  a-year.  Surely,  when  the  children  of  the  higher  and  lo(»a 
classes  receive,  either  at  school  or  college,  the  benefits  of  pubie 
grants  or  wealthy  endowments,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  tiit  tb 
hard-working  middle  class  students,  who  give  up  to  study  mm  d 
the  short  hours  of  their  hard-bought  leisure,  may  receive  some  I  *^  *" 
their  praiseworthy  efforts. 
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Schools  of  Art    By  D.  E^UNBACK* 

•  CHOOLS  of  Art,  under  tKe  name  of  SeHoob  of  Deeigo,  were  origi- 
nally established  in  England  in  the  year  ltf37,  to  cany  out  the 
commeu Jation  yf  a  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1836,  appointed  to 
iqnire  into,  and  report  od,  the  state  of  Arts  and  Manufactures*     A 
atml  Hcliool  was  firtft  opened   in   London  in  the  rooms   recently 
I  ted  by  the  temova!  of  the  Kojal  Acad<^mj  from  Sonsen^et  HouBe, 
allowed  by  the  eatabliahment  of  bmuch  schools  in  the  chief  manufao- 
ing  towns.     UntO   1852   they  were  under  the  dirtction  of  the 
ard  of  Trade,  a  bc«ird  too  much  occupied  with  other  matters  to 
Eercise  a  vety  close  supervision  over  the   new   inatitutiona,     Tlie 
iministration  of  the  school  a  was  in  trusted  to  a  Council  of  Artists 
lined   by   the  Board   of  Trade,   while   the  musters  of  the  Central 
chool,  at  Somerset  House,  appeared  to  exercise,  if  not  a  concuirent 
risdiction,  at  least  a  considerable,  and  fM^metimes  an  ant  ago  ells  tie, 
Inence  in  the  management  of  the  jirovincial  schools. 
Id  18^2,  the  state  of  the  schools  was  found  to  be  so  nn satisfactory 
lat  a  new  board  of  management  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
)epartment  of  Practical  Art ;  and,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  benefit 
I  in  di  V  id  u  al  resj  >on  si  hi  1  i  ty ,  a  ge  n  1 1  e  m  an  of  ack  n  o  wledged  admin  la trat i  ve 
opacity,  who  had  given  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  art  education, 
ras  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  department.     In  the  following 
r,  the  scop©  of  tlie  department  was  enlarged  to  include  the  regnla- 
ions  of  various  existing  and  pro  posted  scientific  institutions,  and  has 
en  Hiuce  entitled  the  "Science  and  Art  Department." 
Tery  vigorous  measures  were  at  once  taken  by  the  new  board  to 
a  fuse  life  into  the  languishing  schools,  not,  of  course,  without  raising 
,  loud  ontcry  from  thotie  whose  vested  interests  in  the  existing  state  of 
QgB  seeiued  endangered.     The  system  of  administration  then  iu- 
jttigurated,  with  some  slight  chunges  and  obvious  developments,  is 
"  at  under  which  the  schools  are  now  carried  om     The  nnniber  of 
bools,  twenty-one  in  1852,  has  l>een  increased  more  than  four  fold- 
Under  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  schools  of  design  were  ^supported  by 
Bparate  annual  parliamentary  grants,  varying  fi*om  f  150  to  £600 
or  each  school,  besides  a  considerable  extra  grant  for  the  first  outfit » 
^lese  grantij  were  intrusted  to  the  local  committees  of  management 
f>f  the  ttehools,  who  were  expected  to  sup|»lem*nt  ihe  grant  by  a  local 
anti'ihution  of  at  le.ast  equal  amount,  to  he  raised  in  school  fees  and 
^y  subscriptions.     Under  the  present  system,  the  direct   pecuniary 
ttce  consists  in  augmentation  allowauoes  in  aid  of  aalai'iea,  and 
I  certain  payments  on  results  to  the  mastei-s  and  teachers,  and  in  pay- 
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nients  to  art  pupil  teachers.  The  dep^irtment  aldo  pijs  a  fixfsdasi 
fees  for  pupils  who  have  pa^Hsed  a  secatui  grade  examination  wit^  moam 
liud  htkve  t^ken  a  medal,  and  who  thus  become  ^'  free  seholai^**  Goift 
of  valuable  books,  Trorka  of  art  and  pkotogmphsj  &r&  ftko  ipi 
the  dtjpartmtJtit  to  the  local  schools  ;  the  value  of  these  gruiU 
]»ro[>ortionate  to  the  aucceissful  results  of  the  teaching  in  eacli  -  ♦ 
and  a  rvduciiun  of  40  per  ceut.  is  allowed  in  the  price  of  all  e^'  (^ 
examples  supplied  to  the  schook  of  &rt  through  the  agents  d^ 
de[^rtiueut. 

Tha  superiutendence  eKerciaed  over  the   nchoola,   coomits  .::  • 
annual  vmt  to  ench  sehool  hy  an  inspector,  who  holds  exaamiftii* 
in  freehand,  ruoUel,  perspective,  and  mechanic»I  dratviog,  aad  portii 
geoiaetry ;  reviews  tbe  work  done  by  the  pupils  since  his  !aa 
aJid  awards  meilak  for  w^orks  of  excellence  coti forming  to  the  pel 
cotidifcions  as  to  subject  and  siae  issued  anuually   by  the  de[ 
The  inspector  also  sheets  a  number  of  the  be^t  worki  to  r^piv^efll 
t^chool  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  Btudentu  of  d 
Kohools  of  art  held  in  Maj  and  June  at  South    K.eusingto^ 
further  awards  are  made  by  the  profegaional  exauiiners  of  the 
meut.     It  ia  bj  these  k  wards  that  the  a  mount  of  the  ^nuils 
mentioned  are  iJeterrained.     The  head  maator  of  each  achool  is 
au dually  hi  December  to  furuish  a  oompi^hensive  report  of  it* 
atjons  during  the  past  year.     These  reports  are  carefully  digettpii 
hrit^f  sunituaries  of  tbem  are  iiKSerted  in  the  report  of  the  admoi 
art  department;,  an uu ally   presented  to  parliament. 

The  management  of  the  local  affairs  of  each  school  ia  intmslpl 
committee  of  the  subsciibei^,  who  watch  over  the  interest  flf 
iivliool,  and  eosure  the  proper  i}6rformaace  of  their  fluti^  hf 
musters,  who  provide  for  the  local  expenses  of  rent,  lighting 
and  collect  the  pupils*  fewa  and  subscribers*  contributicrna. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  teaching  of  the  schools  c^  tfi 
must  not  look  for  resnlta  of  im^mssihle  attain uieut*  The  pecnl 
cumstances  of  the  schools  must  be  tukea  into  oonaideratioii,  and, 
all,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  ikct  that  a  very  small  ptti[ 
of  the  pupils  of  our  provincial  schools  of  art  make  the  study  t( 
their  sole,  or  even  their  chief,  occnpiition^  and  the  very  few 
aim  rather  at  the  cultivation  of  aii;  in  its  higher  braucheap  aol 
the  schools  as  steppiDg-atones  to  the  portals  of  the  Hoyal  Ai 
in  London.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
pui*sue  the  study  of  the  Hue  arts  as  a  supplementai-y  knowl^i^' 
or  le^  useful  In  their  daily  laliour«  The  luimbt^r  of  artifiuv 
apprentices  of  all  trades  attending  the  larger  pi^ovincial  schook  i» 
condderable,  and  the  staple  trades  of  th^  localities  are  well  r^pirrtir 
especially  when  a  knowledge  of  drawing  or  modelling  is  practi 
available  in  the  operations  of  those  trad^.  These  studetils,  « 
ages  vary  from  fifteen  to  forty-fivOj  together  with  the  sons  of  open* 
Hud  tra<lesmeU|  form  the  gi'eat  bulk  of  the  claasea  in  tboi*  tA 
They  attetid  in  the  evening  from  about  seven  till  uine  ;  and  w^ 
b  remembered  tliat  they  attend  after  a  hard  day's  work,  oflen  tf 


oner  oi  pnzes,  lo  lorce  mo  siuueni«  ui  Lue  pruvmcmi  suiiuuik 
original  designs  for  manufactures,  has  been  followed  by  only 
ite  amount  of  success.  An  innate  power  of  original  invention 
oouer  or  later  to  develope  itself,  and  the  utmost  a  judicious 
f  instruction  can  do  is  to  supply  the  gieatest  amount  of  mate- 
iihe  exercise  of  this  power ;  to  lay  the  broadest  foundation  ftr 
rstructure  which  genius  alone  can  raise, 
i  to  a  facility  for  sketching,  not  perhaps  considered  of  suifi- 
portance  in  our  art  schools,  where  the  tendency  is  rather 
the  production  of  elaborate  works  for  comi)eution  or  exhibi- 
esigner  for  manufactures  should  possess  an  extended  acquaint- 
h  the  character  of  the  decorative  styles  of  former  periods,  a 
3d  taste  in  the  harmonies  of  colour  and  composition,  a  due. 
tion  of  the  proper  functions  of  ornament,  and  some  knowledge 
nanipulative  processes  of  manufacture.  The  really  limited 
for  designers  of  the  highest  class,  and  the  time  and  cost 
y  for  an  education  which  may  finally  prove  a  lost  labour,  are 
.t  obstacles  to  the  raising  up  of  a  race  of  industrial  artists 
ball  render  the  aid  of  foreign  talent  in  the  highest  classes  of 
kmanship  unnecessary  or  superfluous.  It  is  a  question  of 
iportance  to  what  extent  the  attainment  of  this  result  can  be 
or  directed  by  the  action  of  the  state. 

derable  attention  has  been  given  Ut  a  recent  statement  in  the 
1  of  the  Paris  **  Constitutionnel,*'  that  all  the  finest  specimens 
work**  in  the  English  part  of  the  International  Exhibition 
reality  the  production  of  foreign  art  workmen,  directed  by 
artists.  This  statement  is  in  the  main  true  enough,  but  not 
nil  extent.  That  some  eminent  manufacturing  firms  employ 
artists  and  art  workmen,  at  a  great  expense,  is  a  most  gratify - 
)f  that  our  manufacturers  are  alive  to  the  real  value  of  the  art 
in  industrial  productions.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  nght 
.  that  the  firms  which  have  so  largely  availed  themselves  of 
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elftfisic  mania  of  iJie  Brst  empire.     Educated   in   tbe  trndlU^mtrr^l 
metita  of  the  gtjle,  surrouoded  hj  its  beat  exn. tuples  in  tli«  [ 
museums  of  the  capital,  and  with  facilities  fur  Btiidjf  to  te  fomJM 
Other  citj  ta  the  same  extent ;  and,  aboTe  all,  encooraged  b^  llii 
of  obluniog  remunerativ^e  emphtyment  from  the  great  d€3Eiidi4  fni 
clasH  of  works  kuown  as  *^  Articles  de  Pains,"  ia  it  astonmbipgl 
Piimiaii  Indnistna]  artist  has  achieved  a  repuiatiuii  so  ' 
cD^isedt  and  an  well  tleierved  %     It  mii»t  be  tiDte<i,  lioweT^r,  ihill 
acknowledged  pre-eminence  is  limited  to  a  very  namir  rsoge.   bl 
so  marked  in  is  charaeteristie^,  as  at  onc^  to  stamp  ita  t)«ti<itiA]}Ct,i ' 
ia  this  countiy,  at  lea^t^  it  appeals  to  tJie  taatb  of  a  vci^ 
public, 

Ou    the   other   himH,   our   posidon   as    regards    tho«e 
arts   which  are  more  immediately  dependent  on  arehit<«iitt«  i 
now    seemingly   in    the    pangs    of    a   second    Keiuuaiance) 
satis faetoiy.     Our  works  in  stained  glaaa,  treated  m  a  mmst 
appropriate  to  the  matenal  than  those  of   foreign   artiitai 
results  of  our  own  efforts,  promoted  no  doubt  by  the 
the  restoration  of  our  ancient  ecclefiiastical  tnontitxieDts^  atid 
tenE^iTC  erection  of  new  churches.     Our  recent  examples  of  mrtil i 
in  the  medisev^iil  style?*  wilJ  bear  coraparisoc  favourably  with  Ifcll 
continental   pi'oductions  of  the  same   nature ;    and   with  a$ 
tectnral   cai'viuo;  in  wood  and  stone  has   made    imcncsflo 
No  longer  tie<i  down  to  the  oonTentional  foliage  of  the 
or   the   weansume   rei^etition   of  classic  enrich  men  ts^   spctiii 
recent     work    fineqnently    occur    not    unworthy     to     bo 
the    aide    of    the    bent    workmansfthtp    of    the     middle    i 
pavements,   wall   decorations,    carpets  and    hangings,    haY« 
partaken  of  the  onward  ptt>gre^  nor  has  less  advanoe  been  i 
the  lighter  textile  fabrics.     The  fear  that  oar  mani 
likely  to  be  driven  out  of  the  markets  of  the  world   by  xcmm 
inferiority  in  decorative  taste  no  longer  existe ;  y^et  it  waa 
consequence  of  this  fear  that  aehooU  of  art  wer^  first 
Without  claiming  for  their  operations  more  than   a  portioiil 
merit  due  to  the  hnogtng  about  of  these  changei^,  niust  we 
that  the  schools  have,  to  at  least  some  extent,  aceomplialied  i 
for  which  they  were  eatabliuhed  ? 


Schools  of  Art,    By  Louisa  Gaxk, 

Amokg  the  growing  institutions  of  the  day,  none  are  makjiiff 
way  more  steadily  than  the  schools  of  art  in  all  the  ciilef  lovr 
this  land.  Commenced  only  within  these  last  few  jean^  Ibdri 
ence  and  their  usefulness  have  been  generally  recognised ;  nl 
proof  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  increaRing  denianti  for  ll 
and  in  the  yearly  returns  of  the  uumlier&  receiving  tnitaon  m  ll 
pvetj  one  admits  that^  for  the  higher  claases  of  wot]aneB»  t^  n 
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ag  oLtiiiued  m  these  msIicmjIs  is  eminertly  ueeful  and  advantageous, 

J4deed,  in  the  fir&t  instance,  the^  ^cliools  were  eatabliahed  by  gavani- 

tfut^  expressly  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  deaigner  and  artizaii,  and 

Imis^iop  was  refiiaed  to  any  but  such  a&  professed  to  belong  to  those 

But  it  was  Boon  found  that  this  restriction  was  a  miatake ; 

be  taste  of  the  raaDufaeturor  and  that  of  the  bujing  public  required 

he  iu  J  proved,  if  artick-s  de.-^ifmed  in  good  taste  were  to  be  mauu- 

stur^^d   and   aokh      lieDoe  the    wisdotu   of  the   government,   who 

lerg^d  these  schools  of  design,  then  very  few  in  number,  into  Bchoola 

iLTtj  where  the  general  public,  the  manufacturer,  the  designer,  ami 

be  urtizan  or  skiltul  workman,  might  each  have  the  opportunity  »nil 

sofwtudy  and  iDiprovemeitt     The  former  rest nciionw  in  admit- 

J  student*  have  been  therefore  abolialied,  and  all  cla&jies  are  now 

[imed  into  tbe«e  schools — day  clashes,  at  higher  fees.  bQing  now 

BQ  to  the  amateur  and  artiat,  and  evening  claasea  for  those  engaged 

Tarioaa  bmnebee  of  manufacture  at  a  lower  charge.     The  gi-eat 

I  prove m  en t  that  is,  on  all  lianda,  admitted  to  be  manifested  in  the 
Btemational  Exhibition,  as  eom]mi-ed  with    that  of  It^ol,  may  b^ 

ributed    to  the  careful   ti-ainiug  whidi    has  l>een   &o  widely   and 
QUfily  kept  in  opei-ation,  during  the  last  few  years,  by  th«  influ- 
1  of  the«ie  schools* 
It  13,  ho*  evei',  to  another  branch  of  the  same  work,  of  do  lesa  real, 

II  leaa  manifest  importance,  that  I  wish  to  call  attei>tion  in  this 
er.     That  tlie  taste,  the  eye,  and  the  hand  of  the  workman  shouM 

<jultivatedj  no  one  denies  ;  but  that  women  should  receive  the  same 

ining,  and   work  towards  the  same  end,  approaches  so  ueiir  the 

ted  (|uestion  of  "  employment  of  women/^  that  numerous  oppcruentii 

doubtless  ready  to  start  up  with  their  favourite  axiom— *' Worn e^» 

best   at  home  1  ^     Yet  at   thia  time,  when  the  employment  of 

roQten  is  Cfinstantly  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  occn- 

bjing  tlie  thoughts  of  all  earnest  men  and  women,  it  cannot  he  out  of 

llace  to  ipeak  of  what  has  already  been  commenced,  and  is  now  at 

rk  for  their  benefit :  I  refer  to  female  achook  of  art. 

It  ia  asserted  by  many,  that  such  schools  of  art  do  not  provide 

sploymeut  for  women.     You  «end  your  son  to  a  univeraity  or  college 

i  apend  a  certain  time  in  study,  preparation,  and  training,  in  order 

l>at  he  may  become  an   efficiitnt  banister,  solioitor,   surgeon,  ikct ; 

you  apprentice  your  son  or  daughiier  to  some  occupation  or  trade, 

Biiug   much  time  or  money.     But  dt"  you  demand  or  expect  the 

'rttTBity  or  college  to  supply  briefss,  clients,  or  patients,  as  well  fl« 

truotion^  to  your  son  1     Is  a  tradesman  ex  pec  led  to  have  any  thing 

do  with  finding  future  employment  for  hU  apprentice?     Yet  thii* 

B,  very  general  demand  upon  ^h^iols  of  ail.     People  expect  them 

I  provide  employment  for  women,  as  well  aa  training  and  instruction. 

Ifliiy  women^  possessed  of  talent  antl  oapacity  for  various  useful  arin, 

ire  found  too  late  all  their  etFoi-ts  ineffectual  f«>r  want  of  early,  genuine, 

ind  training.    In  all  efforts  that  have  bten  put  forth  to  help  women, 

iie  grwit  dit^cnlty  has  been,  not  to  find  tlieui  willing,  but  to  find 

lem  really  able  and  fit      TiHie,  they  know  a  little  of  every  thiuiji 
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but  how  few  know  or  understand  one  thing  well  1  Now,  one  grait 
principle  of  these  schools  of  art,  is — to  begin  at  the  beginning.  The 
firrit  rudiments  arc  first  taufirht,  much  to  the  indignation  of  Bomejoong 
latlies,  whose  friends,  if  not  themselves,  imagine  they  are  perfect  in 
landscape,  or  in  chalking  heads.  How  much  of  what  is  contained  in 
such  pnxluctions  is  their  own  work,  and  how  much  of  it  is  the  woik 
of  the  master,  they  might  well  blush  to  confess.  We  may  notice  tluf 
in  passing;  because  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  understood  bjtke 
public,  that  all  students*  works  produced  in  these  schools  are  tbtf 
own,  not  one  half  the  student's  and  the  other  half  the  teacher's  pn- 
duction. 

We  contend  that,  however  slowly  a  student  may  appear  to  adniu^ 
every  step  made  is  a  sure  one,  and  in  the  right  direction  ;  andaiti- 
deut  who  iii  willing  to  submit  to  this  necessary  diacipllne  and  itadr, 
must  in  time  j>ossess  a  power  cultivated  and  ready  to  wmk  otfk 
wherever  opi)ortunity  and  interest  permit,  in  any  path  open  in  dmp 
and  ornamental  art 

The  beneficial  effects  of  such  places  of  study  for  young  womea  hiR 
not  been  recognised  and  appreciated  as  they  should  have  been;  ui 
consequently,  their  classes  have  not  increased  in  the  same  proportki 
as  those  for  young  men.  Even  in  London  there  are  but  two  tki 
meet  daily,  and  offer  such  advantages  as  should  be  presented  in  oidv 
to  in«]uce  students  to  join  them.  These  two,  the  one  at  South  Ke^ 
hington,  and  the  other  for  female  students  alone,  in  Queen  Sqiai^ 
Bloomsbury,  are  always  well  attended,  and  have  been  so  ainee  tbdr 
establishment.  The  latter,  the  older  of  the  two  (originally  the  toik 
portion  of  the  Government  School  of  Design,  established  in  SooMmi- 
house,  in  1S42-3),  has  lately  passed  through  a  severe  test  at  npxk 
the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  having  been  compelled  in  18601 
bv  the  withdrawal  of  the  government  grant,  to  throw  itself  upon  il> 
friends  and  the  public  in  general  for  the  means  of  its  continuance  aii 
support.  Contraiy  to  the  expectations  and  fears  of  many,  nearly  mS- 
cient  muney  has  been  raij>ed  to  ensure  its  continuance,  independeatljif 
f^overnment  aid,  save  that  which  is  granted  to  all  local  achool%  in  the 
form  of  certificate  allowances,  rewards,  medals,  dkc 

Drawing  has  been  too  much  regarded  as  mere  accomplishmoi 
and  perha{)s,  as  it  used  to  be  generally  taught,  and,  as  we  fWfii 
still  taught  in  some  fashionable  seminaries,  and  by  some  privi* 
teachers,  it  is  merely  such.  But  the  course  pursued  in  these  idioili 
of  art  has  often  a  powerful  and  abiding  moral  influence,  extoidqf 
over  the  entire  life  of  the  students  The  courses  of  geometry  td 
pers}>ective  exercise  and  strengthen  the  intellect  by  bringing  out  tkr 
thinking  powers,  so  little  used  by  some  young  women.  The  aoenn?  ' 
of  delineation  insisted  u)X)n,  educes  their  powers  of  observatioii,  tf' 
gives  them  precision  and  refinement;  and  the  punctual  wyilarityrf 
attendance  which  is  required  has  a  beneficial  influence  on  tbdr 
^enenil  character  and  conduct  The  amount  of  steady  and  pemew- 
ring  attention  required,  in  order  to  gain  distinction  in  theee  sdioohif 
also  of  incalculable  benefit  in  the  moral  discipline  of  young 
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1©  larger  number  of  the  students  enter  about  the  age  of  fifteen  and 

c teen,  just  at  that  age  when  tbey  require  some  object  or  pursuit  to 

their  attention*     What  can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  r^pecb 

%ti  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  these  schools  t     It  ii^  gnulually 

[>ming  a   recognised   faot,   that  every  one  should    learn  drawing 

ftp  to  H  certain  pointy  whether  the  individuiil  have  a  taste  for  it  or 

|ot»     Ko  one  would  think  of  asking  whether  his  child  possessed  a 

for  writiag;    all  are  agreed  that  this  is  an  essential   part  of 

ition.     Yet  drawing  ia  a  form  of  expressing  our  thonghts  and 

tea%  often  in  a  much  more  rapid  and  Incid  manner  than  is  possible 

be  done  by  writing.     Girls  should  therefore  join  these  classes  for 

He  ye^ir^  if  not  two  years,  aa  a  necessary  part  of  their  education*     At 

^e  end  of  this  period  they  may  leave  off  the  stndy,  unless  there  be  a 

I  and  an  earnest  deal  re  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  pursue  art, 

ttber  as  a  profession  or  as  an  amusement 

The  majority  of  the  students  who   desire  to  gain  their  livelihood 

this  means  have  hitherto  become  teachers  of  drawing  ;  this  has  a 

lost  beneficial  influence  in  gradually  uprooting  the  false  method  atiU 

iisued  by  some  teachers,  and  in  diaseminating  far  and  wide  correct 

~  aciplea  of  art     8uch  instruction  ia  of  the  utmost  importance,  aa 

eby  an  artistic  influence  is  gained  over  many  who,  from  prejudioa 

other   motives,  are    averse    to   sending   their   children   to    pnblic 

bIiooIs   of  art     There   are,   however,    many    u^efnl    fields   for   the 

ercise  of  their  talents  besides  teaching,  where  women's  labour  is  or 

flight   be   advantageously   employed,    on   which    these    schoola    act 

Either  with  a  dii'^ct  or  indirect  influence. 

Drawing  and  engraving  on   wood,  lithography,  heraldic  designs, 
alouriiig  of  lithographs,  colouring  of  maps  and  prints  for  publication^ 
kwing  and  colouring  from  nature  for  botanical  works,  as  also  colour- 
ing of  plans  for  architects,  designing  and  illustrating  of  children's 
aks,   illuminations,  designs   for   w all -f capers,  chintz,   carpets,   lace, 
dresses,  shawls,  picture-frames,  colouring  photographs.     With 
ard  to  the  lighter  decorations  in  wood-carving,  Sir,  Rogers,  the  well- 
lown  artist  in  this  elegant  branch,  bears  his  testimony  that  it  might 
well  done  by  ladies. 

The  lighter  decoration  of  dwelling-houses  has  alio  been  succesB' 
jfully  tried  by  the  students  of  Lhi^  school :    Mr»  Stewart  has  had 
sveral   w^orking   under   him   as   an    experiment.      Although    it   is 
lot  the  province  of  the  Queen's  Square  school  to  provide  employment 
'  women,  a  special  class  has  been  opened  for  inat ruction  in  decoration 
all  ite  branches^  with  the  inteution  of  obtaining  and  executing 
lers.     Through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Society  for  the  Employ- 
it  of  Women,  we  have  no  doubt  that  sufficient  employment  will 
.  be  found  for  this  class  :  Dr.  Dresser  s  valuable  services  have  been 
nted,  and  a  siioces^^l  attempt  haa  been  made  in  the  decoration  of  a 
Irawing-room  for  a  lady,  executed  by  the  students. 

But  diificulties  present  themselves  to  the  carrying  ont  of  design 
'  for  manufacture  in  all  its  branches.  The  manufacturers  have 
iKgrequired   too  much  from  these  schools,   when  they  have  expected 
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tltat  tbej  sliced  tarn  vmt  good  praftiraJ  deslgBefB.  Tlik  t 
tCMl  mif »  lM3nr«v«r,  be  achieviMl  to  a  £fLr  grafter  €aet«at  lys  il 
l»e^  Mtberto  dou^  bj  tl)«  li€ftd  master  or  migtreiw  wd 
or  herself  seqaaJnted  witii  tlie  ▼uious  priinronoi  of 
(uf«;  but  never,  we  think,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  Mipi 
aecgaw^  for  tbe  nn^ieot^  on  leaTing  the  9cbuol,  to  he  BUfmntMll 
th«  particular  braneh  of  maGu&ctut^  he  is  destrom  of  ^**  > 
would  r«qu)t^  too  m^uj  epedal  daasat  mud  sperlal  tta»^ 
tlie  tecbiucalitieii  of  C4cii  trade  in  the  aeboot  ;  tJie  at  tern  pi  i^ 
tmt  wm  tried  ui  Marlborcmgh  House  hy  the  departm^fit  of  a 
art^  bat  waa  abandoned  on  aeeount  of  the  esrpenaeL  The  i 
and  iho  pnbHc  ilioa]d  therefore  di^nctljr  cmderstiuid  ihtt^i 
■ehoob  do  no!  attempt  to  coDiplete  the  t  '  ' n    of  tike  < 

ailver,  chiiit^  ktky  bnt  thai  the  iBstnK '  ^  n  in   ibe«  ' 

importiitit  ia  pv^epartiig  him  for  the  pricticsU  p^rt  of  de 
atniient  sbonld  liier^)re  remember^  that  on  etiteriitg  th#  ^ 
ho  has  now  to  study  the  techBicid  dilEcidtiea  of  the  tant 
k  aboQt  to  dengu  for,  aiid  to  bring  to  heskr  npnii  it  all  ihit 
knowladge he  lutfl  aoii^nired,     I  cannot  help  thmkixkg  that] 
ttgn^a  would  beoofDe  animated  with  a  noble   and  etevat^^i 
nrging  them  to  do  their  ntxnoti  in  good  dea^|Tn  axtd  wor 
the  manufacturer,  if  they  felt  that  they  were  aidiii^  ia  thci 
tnent  of  succeeding  gfoerations*     It  might   well   imni 
pause  on  the  threshold  of  beootniBg  a  design er»  h^m  tito  i 
tion  of  the  responsibilitj  attached  to  his  profestiioti ;  lija  < 
compieted,  it  is  reprodni'^d  by  machiTiery  to  such  ao  c^t^tiki 
tnflueace  for  good  or  enl  sprees  far  and  wide,  and  m  now  I 
control. 

I  tbink  thai  if  mannfsctureiv  were  mot^  nrgentljr  loTited  i 
«o«ingad  to  take  an  active  part  la  these  schools,  tnasgr  of  < 
<adll«i  now  ejcuting  would  grvdually  djsftppear.     I 
I   have  met  with  great  encoumgemeul  from  tl>e 
whom  I  have  applied  lo  gi^e  ordeia  to  the  fitndeiita. 

But  some  object  to  the  echoola  beeame  tiw  0tedeii|a  hmr^  ^  i 
in  numbers.     This  may  be  a  di^ad vantage  to  aome  ;  but  H  i 
opjK»rtuBity  for  the  oommnnicatioa  of  ideas  aisocg   th^ 
memberss  which  h  sometimefl  better  than  more  ag^wtsj^ 
cause  it  is  free.     They  will  pennade,  prwe,   Ulattfi;  i 
other  in  wajst  that  can  \m  appfeoiated  only  by  tboao  wlio  I 
or  had  expedence,  in  class  te«chiBg,     One  tbitis^  ^e  know^l 
mve  the  parentis  and  frtends  who  have  gratefully  arlmowh 
l:»enefits4  both  pliysical  and  moral,  which  stndeDis  liaro 
theae  schoob. 
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Hu  mof%  Si/stemMtie  Ttmking  of  Rules  of  Conduct  in  Ramumy 
ynih  the  Truths  of  Economic  Science.     i?y  K  K  Blyth. 

^EBKAPS  there  is  no  subject  among  wliat  I  m&j  term  the  do- 

tneatic  politics  of  the  DittioUj  wliioh  has  attracted  greater  attentioa 
during  tUe  pt'eweut  year  than  the  question  of  popular  education  ;  and  I 
^imk  I  may  infer,  from  what  haa  taken  place  in  the  country  (luring 
liiie  last  four  or  five  yearsi,  that  there  is  a  genei-al  feeling  thnt  some  itn- 
|>rovement  ia  required  in  our  educational  institutions,  A  Government 
Cwmmissioiij  presided  over  bj  a  moBt  eniinent  nobleniaiii,  has  been 
^^gaged  fi>r  upwards  of  two  years  in  inquiring  into  the  wtate  of  the 
l).oob  for  our  poorer  claasea,  and  has  embodied  the  result  of  its  labours 

a  valuable  blue  book,  or  rather  series  of  blue  hooka,  A  minute  of 
*:  'ommittee  of  Council  on  Education  has  been  issued,  amiouncing 
'^Q%  fi  amed  in  part  on  the  reoommendations  of  the  Cotooiiaaion, 
in  tlie  method  of  diatributlng  the  annual  Government  grant  for 
^ueeition  :  and  even  the  opponenttt  of  that  ndnute,  in  the  recent 
dirbatett  on  the  suhjcct,  have  admitted  that  the  present  system  is 
M^pable  of  improTement^  and  does  not  produce  the  effects  which  might 
Ibo  expected  from  it.  And,  while  all  this  has  been  going  on,  another 
Oovemmi^Tit  Commiision  has  been  appointed,  and  ib  now  actually 
in^^niring  into  the  management  of  those  great  foundations,  where  the 
i>f  our  hijjfhest  ohiasee  receive  the  teaching  and  triuning  intended 
them  for  the  duties  of  their  future  life.  It  in  evident  that  these 
iaict^  UDiild  Bot  have  taken  plaoe,  comEniHsiona  at  heuvy  expense  to 
tke  OounLry  won  Id  not  \yQ  issued,  m  inn  tea  of  ctmncU  involving  many 
alterations  would  not  have  been  published,  but  for  the  exbteuoe  of  a 
wid<>spread  feeling,  that  some  improvement  in  the  principles  on  whicb 
our  sehiXvU  are  conducted  ia  requiretl ;  sotne  reform,  not  merely  in  the 
mioor  dataiUt  of  their  management,  hut  in  the  ayutem  itself. 

I  propose,  theo,  to  start  from  a  considei'ation  of  what  the  object  of 
«dtieution  m — to  inquire  whether  the  best  means  of  attaining  that 
object  are  DOW  adopted— and  to  point  out  an  omission  in  most  of  the 
present  systems,  which  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  has  induced 
me  to  think  peculiarly  import  an  t>  with  the  reasons  which  have  leil  me 
to  that  conclusion. 

In  educating  a  child,  tbe  result  to  be  attained  is,  not  to  make  him 
m  reading,  wilting,  or  calculatiug  machine;  an  instrument  for  the 
production  of  Latin  or  Greek  verees ;  a  memory  for  the  retailing  of 
historic^  or  geographical  facts.  The  study  and  practice  of  some  of 
these  arta  may  form  a  necessary  part  of  lii^  training ;  but  our  main 
object  ia  to  influence  the  couduct  of  tliat  chiid  when  grown  to 
maturity ;  to  foster  conduct  which  is  conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
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the  community  ;  to  prevent  iLe  opposita     CoDira^t  two  men  h^^ 
Rre  CAlled  the  working  elates  :  put  cm  the  one  side  m  stead j,  ijitiellf<»(, 
thrifty  member  of  the  coTOmunity,  Happy  in  his  home,  witli  \m  ti^ 
growing  up  happy  around  hini ;  on  the  other  a  pa^uper,  &  IhirCtfi 
dininkardj  wretcht;'d  and  miserable  himself,  a  trouble  and  cxjvsiit  ( 
society.     We  know  that  the  happiness  of  the  former  arises  ttm  I 
eoiuluct :  we  shall  find  him  pnictising  regular  icdtisiT^r ; 
intelligence  and  skill  to  use  his  inriiiatry  beneficiaUj  to  soac^i 
lber*ffore  profitably  to  hiiuM^f ;  self-restraint  to  abstain  from  ^ 
or  misusing  the  produce  of  his  industry;  foretbought  to  aturetfa' 
poilion  of  that  produce  against  sickness  or   old  age ;    hiaiiestj  •! 
tmstworthineia,  the  prevalence  of  which  qualities  io  sodetr  odUi 
confidence  to  be  felt  tbat  his  savings  will  be  enjoyed  ;  and  *  irf*V 
pfii'ental  duty^  inducing  him  to  seek  to  implant   in  his  cHMm 
disposition  similar  to  his  own.     Turn  to  the  otber  aide  of  the 
and  we  discover  one  or  more  of  tliese  qualities  wanting,     Iht 
the  hiatorj  of  the  [lauper,  and  we  shall  almost  niiivei^sally  find  tKitll 
present  state  arises  from  idleness  or  thriftlefianaaa.      The  dmnkad  i 
pmctise  industry  during  his  sober  interi^als ;   but  if  be  want  siSn 
straintj  his  conduct  will  infallibly  bring  misery  on   himself  hid  \' 
family.     The  thief  may  possess  every  other  good  quality; 
industiy  and  intelligence,  lacking  honesty,  will  only  render  it  tiiei 
neoessairy  that  society,  for  its  own  protection,  should  deprivf  kial 
his  liberty. 

And,  I  may  add,  there  is  yet  another  way  in  wbicb   the  ' 
the  working  classes  may  he  moat  seriously  affected.      SometiiiMi  I 
are  letl,  with  the  best  intentionjij  but,  alas  I  throngb  grieTona  tg 
to  {verform  acta,  the  effects  of  which  are  most  injurioua  to 
aa  well  aa  to  society,     I  need  do  no  more  than  all  u da  to  tb©  < 
strikes  which  have  taken  place  in  different  partd  of  the  kingilM%l 
the  diaastrouB  effects  of  which  have  been  felt  for  je&rs  aftvl' 
occurrence.     The  antipathy  to  iuaprovementa  in  machinefy^ 
often  produced  riots  in  former  times,  still  exists.      It  is  biidTL 
Tears  since  our  agricultural  labourers  fancied  thej  s^bould  remedr^ 
clistr ess  which  they  suffered,  by  burning  the  thi-asbing  machitisCi 
destroying  their  masters*  stacks.     Within  the  last  two  or  lhi«ei 
we  have  heard  of  Stafford  artisians,  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoel 
striking  work  after  a  public  meeting  and  a  long  €onfei%nce  witk  i 
employers,  because  a  machine  for  making  boot-tops  bad  '     ^ 
duced  by  the  latter;  and  printers'  unions  have  still    tn* 
behaved  in  the  same  way  towards  a  master  who  sought  lo 
labour  more  productive  by  means  of  a  machine  for  eotopd4]^l 
Even  the  wild  land  scheme  of  Feargus  O'Connor,  by  wl  ^*hM 

ihousauds  of  industrious  operatives  into  the  belief  tl.  ^ 

improve  their  condition  by  deserting  the  oocu|mtions  in  ithich^ 
had  by  pmctiee  become  skilful,  and  sitting  down  to  farm  m  lev  H 
of  land,  is  still  under  the  care  of  our  court  of  Chancery, 

Surely  it  is  desirable  that  our  arti^ns  should  be  so  edtiestdl  Mt 
I  Ml  into  these  grievous  enors  j  ao  that  the  tbougliU  mmf  cccw 


l>e  introduced  by  which  hiiiaaTi  power  to  produi^  any 
article  ean  be  coni^iderably  increased,  aud  the  articlt» 
chea|K?ned^  ought  it  to  be  iHtroduceHl  T  Can  the  workmen 
!B  thereby  thrown  out  of  emjjloy  prevent  it  t  Ooglit  they  to 
prevent  it  7  or  ought  they  to  try  to  adapt  theniRelTes  to  the 
tt 

porHng  men  vei'e  &o  taught  as  to  be  able  to  d^.]  with  such 
ms  as  these ;  if  they  uoderntood  the  leH&onM  of  coudtict  whi^h 
%  learned  from  the  study  of  social  pLenomenti,  how  diSereut 
he  their  eonduct  on  these  occasions ;  how  much  aorrow  and 
they  might  spare  themselvt^s ;  how  piach  more  comfoili  they 
iecnre  ! 

^ye^  in  illustrating  my  r^markii  as  to  conduct^  spoken  of  the 
ig  man  only  j  but  the  same  is  true  of  the  upper  clafises  alsf*. 
^e  qn  all  ties  are  required,  the  same  rales  of  conduct  must  be 
if  to  ftttiiin  comfort  and  happiness.  The  mistakes  which  they  »re 
bo  make  fi*om  ignorance  of  iiidufttrial  laws  are  different,  but  not 
Hkingi  than  those  of  the  operative  clasaea  ;  nay,  if  we  look  to 
iOy  records^  of  our  bankruptcy  and  winding-up  coiu'ta ;  if  we 
imt  the  effects  of  a  bank  stoppage,  or  the  failure  of  a  large 
^al  establiahment^  we  may  think  that  the  misery  they  cause  ia 
inore  calamitous  and  wide-spread  than  follows  the   errors  of 

ir,  then,  is  conduct  to  be  influenced  !  How  is  the  bad  and  mis- 
*to  be  prcYented,  the  good  and  beneficial  produced  1  Human 
St,  meaning  by  that  word  human  aeiiions^  viewetl  in  the  aggre- 

S rings  immetliately  from  habit.  The  man  in  whom  the  habit 
ence  is  confirmed,  finds  active  indujstry  a  pain ;  while,  on  the 
iand,  the  industrious  man  would  fael  enforc€.«d  idleness  to  be 
f,  perhaps  still  more,  painfuL  The  man  who  has  not  formed 
bit  of  economy,  cannot  resist  spending  tlje  last  farthing  of  Lis 
f  wagee,  though  tleaa  of  the  future  needa  for  which  he  la  making 
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The  formatbn  of  good  habits,  thea,  and  tLe  dtrailtlilti  oC  < 
m  to  foster  beue^cixLl,  atid  prevexit  bad  aad  mi»t«lMik  eoftdnolyii  tl»j 
abject  to  ^hich  we  mnift  more  esp@ciallf  turo  our  attetitioct.    tU|i 
13  evirlent,  cau  only  be  efTeciunUj'  dune  by  iuf  uenciiig  the  yonc^    I J 
not  aaj  tkat  bad  babits,  otice  formed,  c^n  never  be  eratlicHted  :  bm  i&i 
far  easier  to  prevent  their  formation  whau  the   miud   is  plijfcbl<\^ 
impreasious  are  easily  made  upon  it,  and  ^bile  it  tnaj,  ttyjo 
raanageineuti  be  led  or  guided  in  any  directiou   we  plcjis^, 
equal  amounts  of  labour  and  care  to  the  training  of  lifty 
dnmkardf)  or  cnmiuak  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  tUtj  yuung  dii^JnT 
however  neglected  and  ragged  they  may  have  hitherto  bc^  tHkik. 
other.     Is  thei'e  any  one  who  ijupposes  the  effect  produced  < 
former  caae  will  come  near  to  that  in  the  latter  I      Tbe  ' 
resnlt  will  he,  that  the  very  large  majoritj  of  the  chihlreu  %Z^ 
conTerted  into  UBeful  memhc^rrt  of  etmiety,  whil*»  a  few  i&itlat^d  iJi 
of  reformation  may  be  found  among  tlie  habitual  criujinak. 

If,  therefore^  we  come  to  the  onclnsioD,  that  gCKid  liabtti  < 
nio^t  eSectually  implanted  at  the  tinie  when  the  itilnd  is  bail 
receive  the  germs  of  them — wh*dii  the  impressions  recelred  si 
durable,  and  the  mind  aa  yet  free  from  bias  or  prejudice — ^it  1 
im|xirtant  to  aseertj^in  bow  their  formfiiion  can  be  hm%  Ibtteftdi. 
K  chiUr»  moral  training  be  neglected,  we  know  that  th# 
very  probably  be,  that,  wheu  grown  np,  bin  oour&e  of  eoiidu^  will 
prompted  by  his  desire  for  the  ira mediate  plaai^ur^M  witieli  i 
attractive  to  him.     If  the  gratitication  of  theae  d«si^d  Im 
without  a  due  consideration  of  \m  own  future,  and  of  the  w^ 
others^  bi.s  conduct  is  had  ;  whi^re  it  ia  so  strongly  in  colUaion  wMl 
righta  of  other  members  of  sofiiety  a>i  to   become  iniotemh 
resisted   bj  law,  and   becomea  crimiual.     To  inti*t-Hhice,   tbnn 
inteUigeDce,  an  appruciatioD  of  these  other  motives  of  action  (  i 
atttute  a  liae  of  conduct  in  accordance  with  tbeae  for  one  dict^il^  bji 
sensuous  gratification — is  the  object  in  view.     How  m  it  to  b«  i 
plisbed?     1  reply,  it  can  only   be  attaiiiedi   with   any  c^rtaifttfi  I 
ai^uaing  in  him  an  intelligent  appieciation  of  the  beneficiiil  i 
htmBelf  and  those  around  him,  of  conduct  such  aa  will  «c 
gc nend  happineas,  coupled  with  a  watchful  tr.iiiiinji  %u  meim 
able  to  the  teaching.     To  teach  a  child  the  rule»  of  tsiitidnci  i 
to    the  events  of  wcial   life,   while,  at  the  same    tituo^   h§  lij 
iiecnstoHied  to  act  in  accordance  with  them  upon  every  ooeaaiaii 
axisea^   is  the  he^t  method  of  ensuring  that  be  will   foll<*f 
after  life,  and  that  th^y  w4]l  become  [>ermaneiit  coti^t^ttieul*  i 
chamcter.     In  every  boy'w  school  Mfe  oocHsiona  ocjcuf  |br  %h^  1 
to  enforce  practically  his  leis^^oui^  of  industry  and  eielf  <K>ntnil ;  i 
even  the  habit  of  forethoagbi,  of  providing  for  uth^r   thnii  ff* 
enjoyment,   of  assisting  the  needs  of  sobootfellowa  utitl   firniidi 
pet^eM>nal  sacritice^  are  ocoaaiouB  which  constautlj  oocur,  and  nf  ^ 
mo^t  eSecthe  use  may  be  made  for  tht^  purpoae  af  illnairalil^  i^ 
enforcing  the  teaching,  and  converting  the  lessotia  into  praiiliiil  I 
lul  habits. 
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TJnt  I  bftve  heafd  it  afiid,  this  i»  wot  scliooI-teAcljing,  it  is  rather 
a©  e^ucatioiL     I  admit  freely ^  that  horae  tramiug,  in  ftcoordnnoQ 
Ifith  the  abot^e  principles,  is  an  ineatinmble  benefit  j  but  home  traioing, 
iough  it  may  brmg  into  activity  the  higher  motives  of  actioD^  cannot 
\  lelidd  on  to  teach  their  appHeation  to  ihe  various  phases  of  indiiji- 
'  "  life,  and  ^ard  against  th©  grievons  aoeial  oiifitakes  which  are  lo 
iti   ma^le  by  the  mmt  eartjest  and  well-meaning  men*     I  by  no 
ftim  wish  to  undervalue  the  training  of  home  ;  bat  I  most  eoriteud 
bat,  when  coupled  with  pro ^r  school  teacljing  and  train ing,  it  is  most 
iin  to  pnrtluce  jtidiciona,  as  weil  as  vightly-intenlioned  conduct, 
arifly  the  existence  of  good  home  tiaining  ia  oo  reason  why  a  boy 
lM  be  deprived  of  sound  school  teaching  and  training,     Bnt,  on  the 
handf  if  the  moral  tone  of  a  \mf^  home  be  not  auch  as  \<y  as^i^t 
strengthening  the  desired  habits,  we  should  redonhle,  rather  than 
(ickefl,  our  efforts  to  make  the  sohool  teacliing  and  tniining  effective* 
I  have  also  heard  it  said,  and  havo  read  it  in  the  speeches  of  a 
sblemati  for  whom  I  feel  the  highest  reapect  and  admiration — Ijord 
inley — ^that   nothing  more  can    be  dotje   during  the  shoi*t  period 
pliichj  among  boys  of  the  operative  classea,   ia  Ui^uaily   allotted  to 
Iticatlon,  than  to  communicate  to  them  the  rudiuienta  of  readings 
[ting,  and  arithmetic  ;  that  their  further  instruction  must  be  left 
the  practical  le3i<ons  ot  life,     I  venture,  with  the  utmost  reifpect,  to 
Ter  moat  strongly  from  thia  opinion-     If  lessoua  of  conduct  are  not 
ixeveyed  to  them  when  young,  they  are  not  conveyed  at  all.     As  soon 
they  leave  school,  th»y  plunge  at  once  into  active  life,  and  have  no 
pportunity  to  study  these  euhjeots  before  they  have  to  act  on  them. 
Pbe  teacher  who  forgets  this,  and  deems  it  hi§  only  duty  to  produce  a 
ling,  writing,  and  calculating  machincj  leaves  work  unilone  which 
L  scarcely  be  done  afterwiirds.     To  undertake  the  instruction  of  two, 
e,  or  four  hundred  boy  a,  and  to  let  slip  the  time  when  tlit^  mind  is 
en  to  the  acquiaition  of  sound  principle*  of  oondMct ;  to  neglect  the 
^portuiiity  ot  planting  right  teed,  and  to  leave  the  mind  vacant  for 
'  I  to  grow  up  instead,  until  the  residt  m  a  mere  tangled  waste — 
Jves   a  deep  and  solemn  responaihility*     If  the  result  of  that 
iission  should  be,  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  br>y9  grow  u]> 
k^   industrious,  thoughtful  meu ;  if  any  of  thofte  hundreds  should 
tisreby  lapse  into  crime ;  if,  through  want  of  the  habit  of  provident 
ithoiightj  which  we  know  to  be  absulntely  neoeasnry  for  human 
rell-b<jipg,  or  of  any  other  principle  of  social  life  to  which  their  at  ten - 
m&n  has  not  been  drawTi,  some  of  them  should  bring  down  misery  and 
rretchedness  on  themaulvea  and  thdr  children  j  then  I  say,  Ihat  the 
cher  through  whose  neglect  these  calamities  happened,  will  h^vy 
siueh  to  answer  for.     I  appea]  to  th^^iee  who  have  influence  in  the 
[induct  of  schools,  to  take  care  lest  thtse  misiake±^  creep  into  their 
lools  ;  to  remedy  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be  j  to  supply  an  omiasion 
dt?plorahle  in  its  consequences. 
But  I  may  be  toid,  that  what  I   am  enfortnng  is  the  religious 
lucation  which  is    conveyed  in  nine-tenths  of  the  sehor^is  in  thia 
»untry;  that  the  object  of  such  instruction  ia  precLsely  what  I  am 
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urginj^ — the  formatii>ii  of  principlea  of  conduet.     Scriptural  \emsm^ 
may  be  conveyed  iu.  the  spirit  w hick  I  hare  souglit  to  pourtraj;  bull 
fear  that  too  of  km  auch  instructitm  consists  (I  speak  on  the  auC  ^ 
of  the  Ediicatioii  Comiiiissioncra'  JRepori)  merely  of  the  dry  biu-d  f 
Scripture  hbtory,    the  vicissitudes  of  the  children    of   Israel, 
BuccessioD  of  their  kings,  the  geography  of  Paleatme,  and  the  like;! 
aud  even  when  the  teaching  of  Scripture  lessons  is  conducted  in  a  liJe-J 
like  way,  such  tenjchieg  needs  to  he  accompanied  by  practicAl  lenaM 
enabling  the  children  to  apply  tbem  to  the  social  life  of  the  pp 
time.     For  examfde,  the  paa^nge  concluding,  "Tnke  no  thooght^ 
morrow,  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  it 
a  pi^oept  upon  which,  in  dealing  with  the  immature  mind  of  »1 
one  cannot  foucd  a  lesson  without  long  and  elaborate  explanation. 
can  such  a  mind,  in  its  undeveloped  and  untrained  state, 
witlv  the  lessons  of  forethought  which  are  so  im{>ortant  to  the 
V' el  fare  of  the  man  1     How  ba^e,  upon  such  a  lessuii  alone»  a  li«Uti 
provident  economy  1     Easy  as  its  explanation  may  Beem  to  those  irb<« 
minda  are  mature,  and  able  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  liiizl  ^ 
figurative  language,  a  child's  mind  comes  to  its  coDaideratloD  mh^ 
tioned,  and  trudtiug  Implicitly  in  the  Icbsod  offered  to  it.      If,  throa|k 
want  of  practical  teaching,  this  precept  be  nuderstood  m  its  litcni 
sense,  and  have  the  efi'ect  on  the  mind  taught  which  its  lifcet^  meaiuii; 
would  seem  to  convey,  then  such  mis- teaching  is  even  wors^  thAii  thit 
omission  of  it  altogether. 

Lessons  of  conduct,  then,  should  be  practical;  they  should  ala»  be 
systematic.  Applied  to  social  life,  they  should  not  be  merely  exhoEti- 
tions  to  good  conduct— vague  appeals  to  children  to  he  self-detijiit^ 
diligent,  and  the  like — to  do  their  duty  without  pointing  out  wliil 
that  duty  is,  and  how  they  are  to  do  it.  Such  apf leals  will  have  litdt 
practical  effect.  The  teacliiug  must  he  so  framed  as  to  eonvince  tJ» 
reasoniog  jMjwers  of  the  learner  ;  to  take  possess Eon  of  his  intellignnae; 
to  influence  his  will  He  must  be  led,  not  merely  to  kuuw  that  »  t  ir 
ticular  line  of  conduct  is  right,  but  to  know  why  it  is  right ;  to  f^^^ 
any  other  line  of  conduct  will,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  bring  .  ■ 
coneequenceiEf  as  its  result.  And,  in  the  application  of  thes^  laws  Ic  tb 
industrial  phenomena  of  the  present  day,  he  should  be  led  to  see  bov  ih* 
primary  rules  of  conduct  beiir  upon  and  afiect  all  social  tiuiisactiatis :  lie 
working  of  the  various  dejmrtments  of  society  with  one  another  shotiii 
ho  gradually  unfolded,  and  be  should  be  led  to  judge  what  cuudu*:^  a 
right  and  what  w^rong  in  each — what  acta  are  conducive  to  the  public 
well-being,  aud  therefore  desirable — ^wbat  injurioua,  and  therefore  ^ 
be  avoided.  And  these  lessons  should — more  e3[>ecially  wbeu  ti4dr««fi<^ 
to  boys  of  the  richer  classes— be  cairied  still  further.  The  adiiiljuiiti^ 
tion  of  wealth,  its  intelligent  use,  not  merely  in  obtaining^  indiviM 
gratification,  but  as  a  means  for  improving  the  condition  of  tb#  pwr* 
the  neglectedj  the  ignorant,  is  surely  a  noble  subject  for  the  atteutks 
of  the  mind«  Let  but  the  habit  of  self-indulgence  gain  sway  tmm^ 
these  boys,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  dislodge  it.  To  check  i* 
we  must  begin  early,  befoi-e  the  half-developed  impulses  of  tie  bif 
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Ive  ripened  into  the  settled  habita  of  the  man.     But  even  if  we 

ammence  at  tlie  ligbt  time  to  incnlcat-e  leasons  of  though tfulneas  and 

biritjr,  they  will  produce  hut  poor  fruita  if  we  stop  there  ^  if  w©  fail 

lend  our  pupils  to  iuquire  kow  the  unhappiness  and  misery  existing 

Dund  them  can  he  heat  relieved  or  preventtsd*    And  if  tho^e  inquiries 

aould  conduct  (as  it  is  pei-fectly  ixjafiibl©  they  may)  to  the  thought 

iidt  pi'evention  of  misery  is,  in  truth,  a  more  real  charity  than  merely 

"leviating  it  when  it  has  already  ariseHi  then  let  ua  lead  them  on  to 

Lidy  the  causes  of  destitution  and  misery,  m  a  prelude  to  imphmtiug 

^6  wish,  the  resolution,  to  aid  in  preventii;g  it     Am  I  over-saugtiine 

thiuking  that  the  boys  whose  atte ration  is  daily  directed  to  the 

dy  of  ancient  folly  and  vice,  aa  poi-ti-ayed  ta  the  pages  of  Aristo- 

Lnei  and  Jn venal,  with  no  mot's  practical  object  in  view  than  the 

lowledge  of  the  hiuguage  in  which  those  revolting  pictures  are  drawn, 

aight,  with  advantage  to  themselves  and   their  country,  be  led   to 

'link  of  the   misery  around  them — to   ask  themselves   what   they 

do  to  make  their  covin  try  and  its  people  wiser,  better,  happier 

ia&  they  are  % 

It  will  be  evident  that  teaching  such  aa  this  cannot  he  given  by  means 

'  books ;  it  must  he  partly,  at  all  events,  oral    To  introduce  principWa 

'  condnct  into  the  miuds  of  boys,  so  that  they  shall  firmly  grasp  the 

iBOns  of  these  principles,  and  possesa  the  ability  to  apply  them  from 

ae  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher 

e,  ss  he  proceeds,  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  his  pupib-     He  must 

itch  the  action  of  the  illiastrations  which  he   brings  forward  from 

Ltne  to  time ;  must  vary  those  ilhistrations  to  snit  the  various  classes 

~  boys  whom  he  is  addressing  ;  must  recur,  again  and  again,  to  sub- 

cts  which  do  not  immediately  come  home  to  their  understandings, 

3til  every  part  of  the  chain  jb  made  clear  and  distinct     He  mn!?t 

nember,  that  it  is  not  merely  an  effort  of  memory  which  he  has  to 

ince;  no  h^sson  to  he  merely  learned  by  t-oto.     His  object  is  to 

the  lK>ys  to  grasp  certain  principles  with  a  firm  hold.     They  must 

I  convinced  by  the  force  of  their  owti  mental  action,  in  order  that, 

rbilc  so  doing,  their  thinking  faculties  may  be  fitted  to  deal  with 

lilar  problems  in  after  life»     Unless  this  be  done,  the  teaching  is 

omparatively  little  worth.     In  support  of  this  proposition,  viz.,  that 

rhere  the  object  of  a  particular  branch  of  study  is  to  strengthen  and 

Itivate  the  reasoning  faculties,  the  best  method  is  to  lead  the  pupils 

to  solve  problems  for  themselves — 1  have  the  tei^timony  of  a  very 

linent  teacher  of  the  present  day.     In  a  lecture  "  On  the  Importance 

the  Study  of  Physics  as  a  Branch  of  Edn cation,'-  delivered  at  the 

toyal  Institution  several  years  ago,  Professor  Tyndall  expressed  a 

rtry  strong  opinion,  btised  on  his  own  experience,  that  this  was  the 

^ght  way  to  tejich  mathematics ;  that  not  only  the  thinking  powers  of 

le  boys  were  thereby  better  trained,  but  their  interest  more  tho- 

aughly  awakened. 

And  in  teaching  the  science  of  social  conduct,  the  same  course  may 

i  even  more  usefully  adopted     IHuslrations  are  thickly  scattered  on 

bvery  dde ;  the  fects  upon  which  the  lessons  turn  are  chiefly  the  sub- 
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jeet  of  dmlj  obaervatioTi.     W«  maai  notla^  dnwn  tkMiriii  «ii  ta^ 
them  by  rote ;  the  boys  sbould  be  IbcI  by  woll^fec;liM|  girtliiiK  ^ 
reason  out  prmciplea  for  theinaelves ;  guiifed,  wliiQ  tiiagr  metft^m'^ 
discover  their  error,  and  see  wbere  tbey  went  wr^tig  |  {auofimi^^i  w^ 
right,  by  the  Approval  of  their  teacher,  and  hy  the  stiggeitic : 
trHtiona  ^hich  shall  firmly  fix  the  conctuBioas  in  tbeir  itiiiii(l&,    u^ 
upon  social  economy  given  on  this  system,  will  ind^c^  br  ft  V^^ 
principle,  a  beacon  to  warn  n gainst  error,  to  direct  to  fight**    T*«  t» 
any  Byalematic  thooghta  on  conduct,  in  faet,  tmnglht  «illier  h  ^ 
oomwon  schoo[%  or  in  our  great  public  sehoola   for  tlie  x^pf^^hf>^^ 
I  have  befot*e  me  Ikta  of  the  studies  adopted  at  Htoa  Rod  Rugli^    ' 
will  give,  ft»  a  ^p^^cimeo,  that  of  the  sixth  foi*ifi  at  ItugW, 
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I  am  at  a  lo^s  to  ^ee  in  what  part  of  this  system  cah  ht  faonlflf] 
thought  of  the  real  purposie  of  education.     Which  of  tbe 
purports  to  oontain  any  systematic  tetiching   inletitiecl   to 
oonduct  of  theae  boys  as  future  main  beta  of  society  ;  to  abov  ( 
how  to  distinguish  that  wliieh  is  good  and  beneficia.1  htnu  thai  1 
ia  bad  and  mistaken  7     It  is  curio na  to  find  amotiff  tlie  gial 
Tocqiievi lie's  Denyocra^cy  in  Ajnm'kat  a  book  which  ttmmla  <if  1 
the  mo^t  abstrnse  problems  of  government  ;  while  in  no  fmri  nf  t^ 
school  ia  there  any  teaching  of  the  ]>nnciples  of  individu.^  ciidlvtt 
which  are  at  the  root  of  social  well-beingf  or  the  rij^lita  Acisbw  ool  ti 
the  i^ecognition  of  individual  property,  for  the  prolaettoti  of  mi^ 
govemmeuti  exmt.     Buoh  a  lesaon  purport«i  to  teach  the 
of  mafssea  while  the  direction  of  the  individual  is  wltolly  forgoHnR  t^A 
ig  »bntt  as  nHcfuI  as  If  a  genenil,  preparing  for  battley  w#r«  lotkiihi^J 
form  his  recruits  into  an  army  by  battalion  driU  aloii^,  whOe  otM* 
neglecting  the  individual  drill,  on  the  efficiency  of  wlit<^  IIm  ^ 
formation  of  battaliona  depende^     If  it  ia  poanbla  to  mtrod^Oiti 
teaching  which  will  supply  the  defect  so  prominent  here,  nnd  if  1 


In  Appendix  (p.  319)  I  hme  given  a  specimen  of  m  tetscra  vpoa  tte 
tis  of  impforemeata  in  machinery  framad  oa  tbi«  pHite!|>l«» 
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rlio  have  tlie  du-ection  of  iht^e  great  scliools  exclude  it  fiiom  them, 
lieu  I  say  thuA  aiicii  an  oinis^ioa  ia  most  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and 
tiat  its  aiitUurs  are  aMtmiLQg  a  heavy  ies^>0ti4ibilttj  towards  the  fiitui>e 
Eogland. 

But^  I  may  be  a^^ked,  where  in  the  proof  tliat  this  knowltfdge  is 
i.lly  waDtiug  m  the  Jilijlier  cla«§eet      I  find  them  on  every  Bide. 
Cake  a  ])roraiijefit  illnstraeion.    In  nn  article  in  Blackwood*8  Magamie 
May,  «au titled  *^  Caxtoninna  ;  or  Life,  Literature,  and  Manners," 
diiefly  to  young  menj  and  emjinnting  from  the  pen  of  one 
our  moet  brilliant  writers — a  roan  who  Uufi  held  the  poiiition  of  a 
nbtnui  mini«ter^ — I  find   the  following  passages  :^**  It  m  only  tlu* 
ant  or  tnechanic  who  has  a  right  to  marry  on  no  other  capital 
Ban  that  which  he  takes  from  nature  In  sinews  and  thewii*     «     ♦     * 
*     I  preach  to  the  day-labourer  no  eold   honiiliea  from  po1iti<»L 
omy.     The  happiness  and  morality  of  the  working  class  Becea- 
I  mzlj  marriag@ii ;  and  for  prudent  proyiHion  agtanet  the  chance.^ 
ilhi^M  and  death,  thei-e  are  beneEt  clubs  and  societies,  which  muit 
and  in  lien  of  jointnre  and  settlement,     But  to  men  of  a  higher 
ade  in  this  world's  sociiil  distinctions,  Hymen  must  gexi^raily  con- 
rive  to  lunke  some  kinti  of  compromise  with  Flutus,** 

Now^  a»!*uming  that  the  writer  usei  the  words,  *'  haa  a  right  to 

Dairy,"  in  the  sens©  that  such  raarruiges  are  beneficial  or  desirubl*^— 

iaot,  he  can  mean  nothing  else,  as  they  are  legally  prohibited  to  no 

-I  say,  that  tlie  prumulgation  of  such  a  thought,  the  advocacy 

*  the  right  of  tlie  working  classes  to  violate  one  of  the  most  impoi- 

Lnt  of  the  social  roles  of  condnet^   ia   fraught  with   the  deepest 

sischief     Ouglit  a  mechanic,  merely  hecanee  h©  i#   a  mechanic,  to 

(ieilake  re^^ponaibilities   without  also  providing  the  means  of  diii- 

baipng  them  !     Ought  he  to  do  an  act  which  in  all  prol^ability  will 

;  misery  upon  himaelf,  upon  the  woman  who  joina  her  life  to  hh^, 

on  the  mnboru  betngb  who  may  spring  from  their  union  1     If  he  has 

7%  cultivated  habits  of  forethought  and  economy,  and  tnnde  some  pro- 

tfii<m  for  the  future  w*hen  he  had  only  himself  to  provide  for,  he  will 

lot  be  likely  to  begin  when  the  sume  earnings  have  alno  to  provide 

» a  wife  and  family.     What  wDl  be  the  consequence  if  tsicknesa  or 

ddent,  an  Americun  war,  or  some  other  similarly  unforeseen  event, 

bould  cause  a  temporary  Btop^i^ge  of  thoae  earnings  1     Who  will  be  tt> 

lame  for  the  thin  pale  face  of  his  wife  ;  hin  home  bt^eoming  more  and 

a  ore  bare,  as  his  little  stock  of  in  nil  tore  is  bit  by  bit  paw  tied  to  pro- 

1  bread ;  tJie  appending  cries  uf  his  half-starved  little  ones  1     To 

Ib'liioee  conduct  i«  to  be  traced   the  other  posiible  com&equences*— ^ons 

away  to  dishonest  practices,  and  imprisoned  for  tbeft*-da«ghtei.i 

lined  iind  outc«.st — the  workhouse  and  the  gaol  1     I  answer,  to  the 

ant  of  forethought  iu   beginning  life  ;    and,    going  back  one  Btejj 

ther,  in  some  degree  to  tiie  omie^sion  of  the  teacher  who  might  have 

flparted  that  quality,  but  made  not  even   an   attempt    to    do    sm. 

That  miserable  substitutes  are  iiick  and  benefit  cluba  for  habits  of 

^oughtful  providence  ?     I  do  nt>t  object  to  the  piinciple  of  Insuranoe  ; 

it  when  we  consider  that  tho^e  clubs  provide  only  against  certain 
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particular  coTi km geacies,  and  tbat  to  a  very  small  extent;  tU 
do  uot  altera  pt  to  pro  Tide  against  any  such  calamity  a^  in  " 
has  fbliowed  the  American  war — ^it  eeems  almost  a  laockerT  ^ 
tham  as  the  only  subatitute  for  tlie  rich  matins  joiDtare  and 
Better  that  nuch  clubs  should  not  exist^  than  that  working 
be  led  to  rely  on  them  instead  of  forming^  hahitd  of  fot^thoii|jb 
economy.     Does  the  right  hononrable  baroiiet,   m  advoesiiiis 
he  calls  **  the  right**  to  coulraot  improTident  m.arriagi»|  ooflttw 
British  artizana  are  too  merely  animal  to   be  able  to  rattiia 
paaaions  T  that  they  are  too  low  a  race  of  beings  to  be  inflaenoidlgr 
de^re  to  act  ao  that  their  wires  and  childj^n  may  be  brc^lg^ 
csomfort  and  happineag?     I  venture  to  form  a  higher  opiaion/" 
I  dare — spite  of  his  sneer  at  "  the  cold  honiilies  of  politieal 
to  think  that  such  an  end  may  be  accomplishefl ;  and  I  must  «l 
n\j  profound  regret  that  the  achook  where  oar  future  cabinet  mm 
are  brought  up*  do  not  convey  such  an  education  a^  will  preTMit 
giving  utterance  to  thoughts  so  injurious  to  the  ival&re  of  doa^^ 

I  haTe  now  only  to  reply  to  the  question  which  niay  be 
whether  these  thoughts  are  mere  theorizing,  or  have  been 
tested  ?     I  reply  that  they  have  stood  the  test  of  fifteen  or 
years*  trial,  and  although  the  number  of  schools  w^here  thej  mx^  d 
is  small,  compared  to  the  whqie   number  of  schools  in  the  001 
yet  the  principle  is  spreading;    it   has,   I  believe,    nerer  ytl 
abandoued  by  any  one  who  has  once  adopted  it.      The  finit  atCdi 
systematic  teaching  of  social  economy  to  the  poorer  otA8M%  wm 
about  the  year  1346.     It  is  now  adopted  at  the  daaa  of  achoolill 
as  the  Btrkbeck  achooK  at  some  of  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  Soi 
Schoolsj  and  a  few  others.     It  is  also  taught  in  0nivemly 
School,  and  a  society  of  schoolmasters  has  been  formed  for  tbe 
purpose  of  pn^matin;;  the   study  of  social   economjr*     Fart  of 
metliod  of  action  of  this  society  is  the  formation  of  a  das  of 
masters  and  pupil -teachers,   which  meets  weekly  in    the  «tib 
University  CoHege,  under  the  able  conduct  of  Mr.  ^^,  A,  ShaM 
the  study  of  the  science,  and  the  beat  method  of  teaching  it  in 
Those  who  may  wish  to  inquire  further  iuto  the  subject^  will 
fidlest  information  in  a  book  entitled  Legsarm  on   iAe  Pi 
Induf^rial  Lifiy    edited   by    the    Dean    of    Herefard^—aiid   it 
William    EHis*s    Otdlinm    of  Socud   Eeon&m^^    and   otlur  « 
The  practical   method   of  imparting  this  inatnactlon — the  en 
building  up  of  the  more  al3>Btnise  principles^  &otn  llie  atmnlir 
contained  in  Mr  Ellis's  Ptagres&ive  Lessons  in  Soei&i  Sto^ 
book  which  any  teacher  attempting  to  introduce  the  aiibj«ct  b 
school  will  find  an  invaluable  assistance.     If  any  erne  ahotiM  di 
see  the  system  in  operation,  they  will  find  the  beet  examriliT  o£ 
I  am  aware,  in  the  Birkbeck  school  at  Feckbam,   conducted  If 
Shields  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  same  courtesy  wbioh  I  hafti2 
met  with  at  that  gentleman^'s  hands,  will  be  extended  to  any 
wishes  to  observe  the  working  of  the  system. 
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APPENDIX. 

1  WILL  suppose  a  teiicber  la  Atjont  to  give  to  a  claw  of  boj*  a  ksson,  the 
bject  of  which  is  to  nhow  ihem  ttie  beneficial  results  of  mrtchinerj^  and  its  tise  to 
aankiTid*  If  he  irero  in  Mimcbesier,  he  might  advatitHgeoualy  bring  furwartl 
he  power  loom  ar  an  illuttratLou.  In  Londan^  one  of  the  moist  fomble  UluairtL- 
'an&  will  perhaps  be  a  railira;.     He  asks  th«  hojs,  then — 

Teacher Have  any  of  yon  hoys  ever  travelled  on  a  railway  ? 

He  will  probably  be  toUl  they  have  often  dune  eo :  He  continue^  addresamg  one 
T  the  boys— 

T — When  did  yoti  hut  travel  by  railway  ? 

Boy  (perhnpK),— I  weat  to  Brighton  lost  Ea*ter  bolidayi^  in  &  train  starting 

riy  in  the  morning, 
r — What  do  Tou  mean  by  ft  train? 

^.— An  engine  ajid  icod«r  in  fmac,  a  ntunher  of  carriagai,  and  a  guard*i  van, 
be  latter  in  th«  rear. 

Tben  may  follow  nuestiona  eliciting  explanation  of  the  nsea  of  the  varioiii 
lit 8  of  the  railway  ;  the  rails,  points,  eignaltf,  he     The  teucber  tbvn  proce^da — 

T. — What  is  nanally  carried  oti  cailwaya  besi'les  passchgerfl  ? 

3. — Good*:  and  on  the  Northern  railways  there  are  trains  which  are  apeeially 
eroted  to  brin^^ing  coal  from  Clay  cross  muX  other  collieries  to  London* 

X — How  many  men  are  employed  to  work  a  train  ? 

M. — Three:  tfie  engine-driver,' fituker,  and  guard  i  besides  a  few  oiher  tnen, 
Eich  as  porters*  sigrtialmen,  &c  ,  each  of  whom  perfurma  ihe  sama  duty  for  very 
Hftny  other  trains  in  the  daj. 

And  so,  with  similar  quvstiona^  it  is  elieited  that  a  passenger  train  can  travel 

om  Brighton  to  London  in  one  to  two  hoars ;  a  goods  train  frnm  Birminj^hani 

I  four  hour* ;  and  a  cool  train  from  Claycross  in  five  or  six  hours.     That  u 

Dglc  train  will  contain  600  to  800  passengers,  and  f^oodti  and  coal  trains  similnr 
B  quantities  of  goods  or  coal.  Then  to  ay  be  elicited  the  contrast  of  what 
I  to  take  place  before  the  application  of ^teatn -engines  to  railroads;  that 
eng^ent  were  at  least  four  times  as  long  on  the  roadf  and  the  expense  of 

availing  was  far  greater;  that  iu  the  transport  twenty  times  aa  many  men  were 

rcessary  to  produce  the  same  effect,  aud  consequently  each  individual  man  pro- 

aced  only  l-2Uth  a-^  much  rt-sult  as  by  the  help  of  the  steam-engine.  The 
Beation-'*  may  also  lea<l  the  boys  back  to  think  of  the  times  (by  some  calkd  the 
1  old  times)  when  wheel -carriages  were  hardly,  if  at  all,  u^ed;  and  when  the 
M>rt  of  commodities  to  the  cxt<»iitniiw  practised,  would  have  been  actually 
aible>  In  all  prohabiUty,  it  will  prove  eajy  to  lead  the  boys  to  see  vividly 
FSai  a  wonderful  accession  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people  has  been 
flTected  hy  the  introduction  of  railways.  Then  follews  the  continuation  of 
ihe  leason. 

T, — Then  you  thtnk  railways  an  excellent  inventioti  7 

B. — ^Yes :  they  »re  useful  aad  beneficial  to  every  body. 

T. — ^  A  re  yon  sure  of  that?  At  the  time  they  were  introduced|  was  no  one 
bjared? 

M.—Yes:  the  coacb -proprietors;,  and  ibe  owners  of  »ome  road-aide  boteU,  loit 
hmT  em  ploy  men  t» 

J** — How  were  they  injured  ? 

i,*_People  travel  by  rail  instead  of  by  coach  \  their  coaches  and  hotels  ceased 
be  used,  and  they  were  thrown  oat  of  employ,  as  well  as  all  tboif  servants, 

iu:htnen,  kc. 

H^Whatdoyon  recommend?  Should  the  making  of  railways  be  stopped 
^iaw? 

£,— Oh  no  I  that  would  be  very  foolish, 

r* — Suppose  the  coach  proprietors  in  a  bodv  attacked  the  railways,  ptiUcd 
ji  the  rails^  and  destroyed  the  locomotives,  would  thai  be  of  any  use  ? 

B, — No ;  the  law  could  not  permit  it. 
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T, — Should  the  coach  proprietors  try  to  perraade  the   public  to 
travelHn«r  by  coach  instead  of  availing  tbvinsGlves  of  the  railwajg? 

B. — No ;  that  would  be  quite  useless. 

T.— Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  they  can  hope  to  preTent  railwfijifroa 
beinK  made  and  used? 

/i.— None. 

T— What,  then,  can  tlioy  do  ?  What  ought  they  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  A» 
sclves,  and  those  dependent  upon  them  ? 

B. — They  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  order  of  thince;  the  mA 
proprietors  may  perhaps  use  their  coaches  and  horses,  or  some  of  them,  for  hoi 
omnibuses  where  they  can;  the  hotel-keepers  must  support  tbemadvwkf 
moving  to  the  nearest  station,  or  by  applying  to  some  other  indnstrial  ouajMfw 

T. — Ouglit  they  to  blame  any  body?  Should  they  corapUin  of  the  invenlvrf 
the  steam-engine — of  Stephenson,  who  applied  it  to  railroads^-or  of  the  pHM 
who  proposed  and  subscribed  to  make  the  railroads  ? 

B. — Of  neither.  All  these  persons  ore  benefactors  of  society  in  whtl  A^ 
have  done. 

T. — If,  tlien,  these  men  can  complain  of  no  one,  and  cannot  expect  thei 
to  be  8toi)pod,  can  they  do  any  thing  but  adapt  themselves  to  the  change? 

/?.— Nothinp. 

T. — Who  will  be  likely  to  suffer  least  from  such  a  social  change  coi 
improvement  in  machinery  ? 

B. — Those  who  possess  the  most  intelligence  and  skill  to  adapt  theionhliV 
the  change,  and  tho>e  (especially  among  the  workmen)  who  hare  by 
l>rovi(icd  themselves  with  some  store  on  which  to  fidl  back  nntil  they  4 
the  necessary  arrangements,  and  acquire  the  necessary  skill  in 
occupation. 

T. — When,  then,  are  these  qualities  to  be  obtained?  When  must  a  mu ta^ 
to  practise  habits  of  industry,  &c.  ? 

J3. — While  he  is  a  boy. 

T. — Thitn  bear  this  lesson  in  your  mind,  and  if  you  should  erer  be  throvii' 
of  work  hy  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  should  hear  joar  feUow-woABP 
complainmg,  think  how  useful  it  is  to  Uie  world,  and  how  misermble  we  Ai^ 
he  if  all  machinery  were  destroyed.  Tliink  how  you  may  best  adapt  younih* 
to  the  change  if  such  a  thing  should  happen  to  you,  and  meantime  prepaic  9*i^ 
selves  hv  economy  to  provide  against  the  temporary  loss  of  wages  whka]" 
may  su^cr. 


Proposals  for  Tcaclimg  Agriculture  Swntijieally  in  CiwuMi 
SrJiook ;  vyith  Praviical  Illudraiions  in  tJie  Face  of  Airiwt 
Bi/  W.  Wallace  Fyfe. 

I  APPROAcni  with  due  deference  a  very  difficult  subjecty  but  one  iHAk 
is  uotbiDg  if  not  practical.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  aims  rfeito' 
tiun  in  regard  to  agriculture  must  he  re<luced  to  a  much  more  lUiu— 
level  than  they  have  hitherto  occupied  ;  and  that  even  theacienottf 
farming  must  be  taught,  bo  far  as  that  is  possible,  in  ordinaxy  schoA 
as  well  as  in  colleges.  Xot  only  bo,  but  the  practice  iteelf  must  biflOHi 
matter  of  tuition.  With  all  our  advanced  notioDs  on  edaca^on, tk^ 
practical  part  has  suffered  grievous  neglect.  The  educatiou  of  vil# 
has  not  been  replaced  by  tliat  of  things,  although  we  are  all  a^^ 
that  it  is  high  time  it  were  so.  Moi'e  especially  as  regards  coni'* 
schools,  the  crn mining  system  is  acknowledged  to  have  tiiroVBtk 
more  usefiil  uuxilianes  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  into  if 


dgeof  aoykitid  ;  aud,  ifeeondrv,  that  were  there  ^S^ISS^ISSr 

ma  these  upon  tha  onderstaudiiij^t  the  iroprestfiou  made  would 
^  be  that  of  pemuiiieut  mlbrmation.  The  ^howy  exliibiii^na 
ii  exnminatioaa  may  proltably  be  evanescent,  because  nothing  m 
|idf  for  the  modt  part^  nothing  can  be  done,  to  impraas  on  tho 
bere  generHlitiea.  But  with  all  that  relates  to  the  busitiees  of 
b  flurelj  different.  If  we  coraj*laiQ  that  pmctical  education 
\  place  at  school,  have  we  not  the  remedy  In  our  own  hnudg  1 

htd  to  agriculture^  at  all  eTentdt  a  begiDniug  could  be  made 
every  coutitry  school  master  knows  already  more  or 

rsulJQoii  mteiesta  himself  habitually  in  all  the  farmings  pro- 
ud prospeotB  of  the  seasons  aa  they  revolve,  and  would  ijideed 
i  or  leea  thiin  hnman^  if,  living  in  the  midst  of  peojilc  who  have 
i  TiDthing  ^\se  to  think  or  talk  o^  he  could  do  otherwiiie.  By 
|ied  mode  of  teaching  agricnltui'e,  whioh  I  conceive  oould  te 

Sply  canritjd  out,  I  have  ventured  to  believe  that  every  school - 
ht  be  practical ly  educatefl  for  eonntry  life,  prorided  hLs 
baater  thought  it  worth  while  to  devote  one  or  two  half- 
f  the  week  to  explain  the  common  thiiiga  of  agncnltui'e,  by 
fng  the  tiTne  Iq  school  in  furnishing  an  idea  of  the  iinturo  of  the 
\  engaged  in  developing  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  and  then 
Dg  with  farmers  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood^  to  allow  tho 
any  practical  illustratiooB  going  on  upon  the  ^ui  or  at 
nesitead. 
pound  this  plan  for  univeraal  use.  It  will  hardly  do,  with 
making  such  stndeii  on  aU  hands^  and  mechatiijatn  daily 
dg  in  effieacy  and  ingenuity  around  ns^  to  auiffbr  the  iatelligenoe 
cultivator  to  lapse  into  helpless  ipioranoe  of  the  means  and 
t  wie  require  and  expect  him  to  baudle.  If,  however^  a  uuitt  d 
be  made  to  supply,  by  lome  simple  elementary  metbod 
it  euggeetedi  the  mining  knowledge  to  the  man  who  is  to 
mechauiam,  the  value  of  the  improvements  would 
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the  msiilti  by  tb©  divemtiea  of  circa m stances,  bat  the  Uwts  of  lertilit 
ing  the  soil,  and  feeding  or  rearing  an i mala,  admit  of  Teiy  Littk  6snm 
tion  anywhere.  Whatever  modification  may  therefore  be  i^qd^m 
my  calendar  of  euppo^ied  operations  for  the  difTerent  fartning  nioaiti^ 
and  eeafloos  of  thia  country,  the  acienttfic  text^book^  will  probablj  mk 
hut  little  alteration  to  render  them  aiii table  anywhere.  It  is  « 
only  that  eleraeatary  chemical  action  and  mechaiaical  manipu 
comprehended  in  their  aevei^l  and  relative  beaiingg,  and  thisl 
taken  two  waya  of  renderiog  piain ;  first,  by  way  of  preoepi^  i 
aecondly,  by  ei:ample. 

The  two  text-booka,  by  means  of  which  the  fimi  of  these  objedi  i 
e(fiected,  are  in  a  manner  echotfa  of  one  another  The  masier*s  1 
is  the  smaller  in  compaasi,  but  it  contains  some  things  whieti  i 
necessarily  omitted  in  the  othen  It  ia  rendered  portable  for  < 
out  into  the  field,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  very  minutelj  paged  izidi]^! 
turning  at  once  to  any  required  fact  by  way  of  explanation;  fori 
embraces,  like  the  Caiechiim,  not  only  the  theory  of  a^ieultia]^  I 
general  outline  of  the  beat  practice* 

The  largo  type  CaUchUm^  which  is  calculated  aa  a  text^book  i 
school  use,  containa  a  featui©  peculiar  to  itself  in  the  ahape  of  * 
provemeDts  on  the   Leaaons*''     The   mere  hint  or  fashion  of 
improYements  ij  all,  however,  that  could  bo  set ;  for  it  would 
swelled  the  book  to  unreasouable  limits  to  liave  taken  tip  and  i 
fied  on  every  catchword  and  phrase  to  the  extent  that  our  intelk 
syatera  of  education,  aa  now  very  generally  practised,  would  of  i 
suggest     Nor  haa  it  been  judged  essential,  after  showing  the  wif  it 
reference  to  the  first  or  scientific  division  of  the  Cuie^tMrn^  to  i 
tain  these  **  improvementa "  farther ;  and,  in  a  prefatory  nete  to  l^j 
second  of  the  four  divisions  whereof  the  work  consists,  it  Is  atmo 
that  the  **  improvements,"  from    their  discuraive   nature, 
aaaumed  to  be  brought  out  by  the  teacher  himself  whilst  dir 
attention  to  the  subjects  in  the  Farfti  Calmdaft^     Before  going  i 
it  may  he  proper  to  quote  from  one  of  these  improvements  e 
show  exactly  what  is  meant;  for  they  are  anticipated,  by 
schoolmaiters  whom  I  have  conaulted,  to  serve  a  great  ptupoftj 
rendering  the  knowledge  commnnicated  more  complete  tkaii 
atrictly  limited  to  its  bearings  on  agriculture*     Were  I  to  i 
Jong  and  technical  condensation  of  botany,  comprising  by  \ 

abbreviation  its  whole  systematic  nomenclature — L  e,,  the  non 

of  all  the  varioiia  parts,  and  diversitiea  in  parts,  of  plants I  \ 

beat,  perhaps,  do  justice  to  the  scope  and  intention  of  what  I  lli 
being  taught,  and  wlmt  I  suifgest  to  he  leanit  \\\  the  preliiQijiaiyi 
of  instruction.     But  I  can  here  only  qnote  from  the  same  sec 
*'  Improvement  of  the  Twelfth  Lesson")  the  defi.niti<m  or  outL 
of  vegetable  physiology,  on  which  the  teacher  is  to  enlarge  accon 
hia  power  or  ability  : — 
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^^^^^Vlignine  (woody  fibre).  2.  Of  tJieir  vasetilar  tisane — tubes  or 
l^^^^ffitlrftte  amongst  tbe  CGllular  ttftstic,  and  coovej  tbi^  aap  from  th» 
I  the  leaves,  And  back  Jigain  to  all  purta  of  the  stnictsre,  3.  Of  iheir  pilb 
^mre  of  the  eienig  and  brancbeSf  but  Tiotin  the  roots  of  exogcDous  j>lant« 
p4N¥  below  i)  phb  is,  howeverp  merely  cellular  tissue.    4*  Of  their  hark, 

Pial  bkm  or  cuticle,  composed  of  one  or  more  lavem  of  conticosed  cellular 
rmcat^d  by  tubei  through  which  th«  descending  sap  flow^,  5.  Of  their 
Bonsiating  of  cellular  tUsue,  starch,  oil,  and  the  peculiar  secretions  of  tho 
L  lignme  p redo m mating  m  tbe  m)va^  of  tree^,  so  that  they  receive  the 
■  iwood*  6*  Of  their  roots  or  subtcrraoeiin  stems,  diffuring  in  Dothing  but 
It  of  pith  from  the  st^uis  above  ground  ;  the  real  roots,  however,  confuting 
KB  of  ^mnll  tubes  called  Epongiolea  growing  from  the  subterraTjeuD  stems; 
p^aio  frcjio  (bo  aoib  tbe  water,  ammonia,  potassium,  sulphur^^c.i  required 
^bmt,  and  reject  the  secretions  it  does  aot  want,  7.  Of  their  leaves,  which 
Uhe  respiratory  Unctions  of  plants  ;  the  circulatmni  nutritionf  aud  absorp- 
nonued  by  these  orgauS|  f<»rm  tbe  cbief  lubjects  of  physiological  study. 

me  fin*t  blush,  it  might  look  aw  if  tbere  were  thii>gs  here  too 
[t  for  the  tyro  to  entertain.  But  a  greater  mJBtftke  is  fre- 
f  cotnmitted,  iu  etnMCulating  knowledge  of  all  its  force  in  onler 
|e@  it  to  tha  mipposed  level  of  the  learoer^s  appreheu^ioti,  than 
Sbe  committed  by  leavhig  it  a  little  higher  than  hia  mental 
knd  so  tempting  hira  to  aBpire  to  it.  Besides,  it  must  be 
fbered  that  the  idea  of  these  improvements  is,  that  they  are 
jes  or  exteneions  of  the  main  i^tream  of  instruction,  and  that 
!j  or  as  much  of  them,  and  of  the  further  explanations  to  which 
id,  19  to  be  commumcated  to  the  pnpil  as  may  he  found  ex- 
Many  things  also  in  the  foregoing  extract,  which,  if  taken 
in  selves,  would  appear  hard  of  explanation,  have  in  point  of 
ftir  appropriate  explanations  in  the  body  of  the  text-book  witli 
they  are  taken  in  connexion.  Ligniue,  for  lEistanoe,  is  by  no 
unexplained,  chemically,  analyticaUy,  or  in  its  combination  with 
iroximate  principle:^,  in  the  course  of  laying  down  the  scienoes, 
id,  in  &ct,  be  familiar  to  the  catecLtuaens  rather  than  othar- 
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kHson,  an  uttempt  is  made  iu  the  second  lesson  to  show,  by  \ 
tables  stating  the  exteDt  of  our  cultivat^dt  uncnltivmtcii  but  i 
abie,  and,  finally,  our  absolutely  imj^rofi table  lands  respeotifi^/ 
tlieir  BulKli vicious  Into  wheat,  barky,  onti^  and  potato  l&nda,  fc^cp 
and  orchards,  turnip  latids^  hay  and  best  pastures,  fallows,  fftmtL 
ritrers,  lakes^  fot^tn,  cop^ea,  hops,  €ax^  j^c.^— the  Umitaajid  ca^alite 
of  cultivation.  Then,  as  a  third  lessoD,  an  attempt  is  isuib  9 
demonstrate  the  tnaniier  in  which  agn culture  i&  advanced  bjt 
and  that  it  may  be  obvlout^  how  far  these  preUrolciari^  sat  t 
viib  a  maw  to  unefitlnebs^  I  may  be  allowed  to  oite  the  v«ry  jfl 
Qxplanation  given  of  the  term  *^  Anvdyms" 


**A»Aj,TaiB  ia  itself  a  Orfttk  wortl  which  Bifrnifle*  'wT^ty'mg/  and  in  i 
b  Bpplied  to  the  resulting  or  »eimriitioa  of  a  compound  hMv  Into  tr*  r 
paro,     Chemiciil  anaWsis  19  cnlleiJ  qutititativ*  or  qt/'*  . 
d455ired  ta  a^ccrtfim  the  numbt^r  aod  natiifti  alone  o! 
o(  which  a  body  is  compoae4»  or,  ia  addition  to  ihe^^tj  i.%i.  i--,  iti^-i  i : 
in  whidi   tliey  exist   in  it.     The  analysii5  of  ioils  has.   been  mAile  ^ 
considerable  tittt^ntion  since  the  publicAtion  of  [he  Rpr.  Mr,  EhoiaS 
mnre  espi^ciiilly  by  the  late  profosior  Johnirton  of  rittrham,    w!i  ■ 
small  hook  on  the  snbject^t  fl^d  by  Mr.  John  Shier  of  Aberde«^a,  ii. 
^ir  Humphry  Davy's  U^ciures^  J  but  tbt^   best  freneral  aiiAlysis,   i-ho^-i  ,. 
propertiejf  of  fertility  and  infertility  in  £oil,  Is  thai  of  Spretigel,  contft^*^  ' 
one  ot  the  iniiintory  tables  connected  with  the  prcient  aysti  irt  of  mcr^rr  r 
jostriietionT  [t,*.,  tables  printed  ob  large  sheets,  aad  ihown    in  the  Int^rsi^  - 
Exhibition,]     In  the  very  explicit  dircetious  offered   by  him^   Mr  S&kr  rr*  *^^ 
tcJls  the  stodeQt  that  the  difiicultiea  to  be  encountered  in  ottenipt^n^^  ^- 
escperience,  to  analyse  aoib,  will  render  the  first  nuenipt  of  lliUe  vmIim  Kf^ 
itupressing  the  absolnto  neceaaity  of  caution j  patieocft,  afcurmcy,  aod  ' 
ticmiineis,     Mtich  difilc^ulty  may  be  found  in  obtaining^  from  difwSm  t«  i 
Ihu  pnre  reaj^'^ntu  required  as  tests  ^  &nd  in  e^aet  aimlyMs  tbmj  n^ 
And,   ercn  when  dorie»  practjcul  conclusions  cannot    always    be 
chemical  (vnaljtsii,  in  consequence^  of  the  inechatiical  or  lextural  coi;  ..l 
loil  being   generally  left   out  df  the   account.     Besides    iliis^    the 
capabilities  of  lb«  loll  owi^bt  also  to  enter  into  the  con$;idcri4iion,     Hi*  1 
Bbam  hail}  however,  pointed  out  in  hii  prize  etsay  a  plain  meiboil  1 
to  whom  the  cxiict  analysis  of  soils  wotdd  be  too  tedioua,  of  ascerMi 
what  is  the  compoRtion  of  a  soil  by  means  of  a  simple  insiramcuv 
tube  r»f  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  iBsidCi  and  three  feel  Irka^,  ^ 
fitted  into  one  end.     Beittg  let  uprij^ht,  mid  half  filled  wiih  |'f-- 
VLB  much  water  as  has  been  poiired  into  the  tube  is  theri  to  i 
portiuu  of  lioil  to  be  examined — the  quantity  not.  to  oocu|>y  ny<'. 
of  the  tubi?j  into  ^hlch  the  oiixiure  is  mpidly  to  bo  poured,  and  ir^t  t 
npriVht  in  a  comer  of  the  room.     If  c^^tniued  in  the  eoiLi^c  of  batf  I 
afierwarda.  it  will  be  found  that  the  earths  hnte  becii  deposit^  c 
life  and  specific  gravity  of  their  particles  ;  but  the  portion  stiU  r« 
ponded  in  the  water,  should  also  be  allowed  to  settle.     Lav^^--  -^  ^-iid;^ 
humus,  which  may  be  measured  hy  a  scale,  wdl  then  be  f  > 
the  sediment,  and  thus  the  j^ueral  proportion  of  these    i    _  «  iq 

Bucertnined-     'When/  says  Mr.  Hham,   *a  farmer  is  aboait   t  '^ 

which  the  quality  is  not  well  known  to  him,  he  may  be  mueh,  a>  i], 

m*.'nt  by  thia  siuiple  experiment,  if  be  has  no  time  or  opporiuuitT  tar  » i 
accurate  analysis.     For  th^  glu^  lube  may  be  sub; tituted  one  of  tin  t?r  fV^ 
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1^1  in  IfiUj^b,  with  &  piece  of  glusa  tube  a  foot  loni?,  joined  to  it  W  med^iii  of  a 
DT4«a  colUr  or  ferrule,  with  a  screw  ctit  in  it^  which  Is  ct^jnetited  to  the  gt&hft,  and 
vcFQws  on  the  metal  tube,,  And  thnM  tho  iuatrQuiuut  m^y  bo  EUdde  mom  portuble^ 
"When  tbft  waur  baa  been  poured  off,  *nd  the  eAnhi  ooly  remiiinf  the  I'ork  innj^ 
be  takon  out  and  the  contents  pui^bed  on  to   %  plate,  by  tiiennfl  of  n  rod  And  a 

Klag  which  exuctly  fits  the  intern sd  diameter  of  tht'  tnliis  and  ao  bodily  cxajnined, 
%im  ilmple  resource  would  an^^wer  fldmirabW  for  ubowing  in  it* boob  the  difTe- 
renees  and  qualicieg  of  soils,  and  mig-ht  be  taught  with  Advauta^e  as  a  substitute 
(br  exact  atialyais,"  Von  Thaer*  givei*  a  statement  of  the  compftriitive  fertiiity 
a/  M>rl3  analysed  by  bim  after  this  uiQibotl,  taking  ICKI  to  ixpruiia  the  mosi 
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mirrej  of  frlie  scieDceA,  as  applied  in  ftgrieuHiuB,  may  £i*st  be 
ated  in  the  mass,  and  then  taketi  in  Blight  det^l,  st^  w&  to  couTej 
r  idea  of  the  place  and  intlueiice  of  each^  thus — 

1.  Geology    \   ,     o^j,  f     Rclntlons  of 
3*  Chemistry  f  '°*  ^^^  the  Soil, 

^  $w  Vigf  table  Physiology— Li^  of  the  Plant  ^         tht  Plani, 
'  4  Botany — Varieties  and  Classifications  of  Flan ta  iii^d 

£.  Animal  Fhymlogj — Life  of  the  Animal  \,      ibe  Auimal^ 
0.  Zoology — Varieties  and  Cbar^ctcri^ties  of  AitimajA* 

7,  Met  eoroJogy^Cli  mate,  WeHthcr^  Seas  on  js  f         Helation!i 
8*  riydrostatics — Water,,  Drainaj^et  Irrigati^m  of 

9.  Pneumatics — Circulation  of  Air,  VentiliitioQ  ^  the  J^oil 

[10.  ^lechanica — ^Impleme»l«|  Ma)cbin<«ry  and 

III,  Engineering — Operations  of  Agriculture  I^       the  Plank 

le  0011  rse  I  have  chalked  out  aooordingly  commences  with  geology 
agriciilttire,  which,  howeTer  cnraorily  glanced  at,  could  uot  wwli 
le  dbmiiaed  without  releiTing  chemically  to  the  nature  aud  cimatitu- 
lon  of  the  ingredietits  of  the  soil,  allowing  to  each  a  scope  commen- 
mrate  to  it^s  irn[»ortance,  and  bringing  out  any  ]iractical  facta  specially 
^nnected  with  particular  ingredtents,  Ruch  aa  **lime.'^  Chemisttry 
n  agriculture  occupiej*,  however,  a  much  larger  epace  in  the  ourrir 
ruin f ft ;  for  it  beoomea  eisijential  to  devote  distinct  and  separate  leeaons, 
vritH  tabular  claBattioatioiis^  to  the  nitmg^rnized  and  non-uitrogeoized 
mneiples  of  pliuila}  to  the  topioe  of  vbemical  analyeia  and  rektiTe 
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theory  of  maijuring— to  Llebig  and  the  German  doctrinea,  kc  Hi 
r^TOflirjing  sciences  may  then  be  more  rapidly  discuBfied ;  and  tbf 
ieiejiti£c  outlineSf  in  fact,  relinquished  for  the  pi^actical.  Li  dtaJiftf 
with  the  m^mpulation  of  the  soil^  I  hare  ascended  from  the  ]em 
ground  of  spade  huabaudry,  in  order  to  evince  the  natural  effecti  d 
mechanical  treatment,  and  the  scientific  bearings  of  the  intiiniif 
mis:ture  of  earthy  particlea  and  ingredieata.  Drainage  and  subioiiai 
involve  a  history  of  all  the  plana  followed  out  by  Eikington,  Ymkok 
Smith  of  Deanston,  and  otbera,  connected  with  the  meb&orokgW 
truths  bearing  ujKm  raitifall  and  evaporation,  capillary  attraction,  od 
the  hygrometnciil  balance.  The  benefits  of  drain  age,  and  the  UMilM 
of  the  formation  of  drains,  are  dwelt  on  at  conaiderable  leogtll,  U 
conaeqnence  of  the  defective  viewa  aad  practice  wtill  adhet^  to,  il  1^ 
time  when  the  increase  of  steam  cult tvat ion  is  alxiut  to  dit&cleae  A* 
miserable  shallownesa  of  our  general  cultivation,  although  we  hafelll 
ample  time^  sioce  the  introduction  of  thorough  drainage^  to  detfmvti^ 
active  aoik  sufficiently  to  donhle  the  advantage  it  is  possible  at  pmeMI 
to  derive  from  this  source  of  improvement.  All  1  can  do  id  tk  | 
ctrcumatances  is  to  inculcate  sti-enuously  the  practice  of  snlisotlini 
demonstrate  the  gfiin  caused  by  drainage  improvementa— ^by  i 
culture,  and  the  judicioui  intermixture  of  we  11 -manured  soili,  ftD 
these  points  lesson  after  lesson  baa  been  devoted,  Plotiglis 
ploughing,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  have,  it  will  he  readily  as 
|>ated,  their  own  special  lesson.  The  life  of  the  plant  then  cornea  mtag  i 
oonsideration,  taking  up  the  firsjt  or  embryo  atage  of  the  tttd  B 
germitiatiog;  investigating  the  influences  of  darkneaa^  of 
temperature,  and  the  access  of  air  in  gemiination  ;  and  devoting  i 
perhaps  novel  considerations  to  the  subject  of  agricultiiiml  fl 
including  the  diseases  of  seeds  and  seed  plants,  the  dorma&cy  off 
and  components  of  seeds,  showing  the  part  taken  by  each  im 
genu  mating  procesa.  The  renmining  topics  for  atu  dy  first, 
nequeiit  iUustration  next,  are  the  ai*rangcttient  of  the  bomestad,! 
manulacture  of  manure,  guano,  nitrogeniz»^d  manures,  liquid  maav 
aii;ifimal  manures^  the  gaseous  sources  and  elemeuti  of  plants  I 
equivalents  amongst  agricultural  products  (when  one  kind  has  w  ^ 
to  be  substituted,  in  feeding  or  otherwise,  for  anotherX  *^^t  I 
the  market  values  of  produce ;  thus,  as  it  were,  pri^^enting  w  1 
scholar's  consideration  something  of  every  thing  hitherto  wjtl*^ 
from  him  as  profound  myateries,  destined  to  keep  him  during 
first  revelation  in  a  state  of  inceiisant  surprise  when  he  ahall  hem 
mas,  and  capable  of  enlightenment  I  But  social  experience  tilh  t 
it  IB  then  too  late. 

These  points  have  not  been  offered  for  incnlcatioti  without  »< 
acfousnesa  of  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  attempt!^  * 
teach  such  things  to  youths  in  schools.    It  Is  now,  how^Tery  aacitti^ 
too  well,  that  adults  are  little  teachable^  or  only  in  pniportioiifeQ 
habit  and  docility  for  teachablenesa  formed  in  early  yonlh.     W 
seieDce  in  its  simple  principles  is  found  to  be  e&sy  of  appnIieciMa 
will  be  found  doubly  attractive  when  sppbed  in  an  e^planatoi;  fc 
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the  ordinary  biiaiQess  of  life*  To  ehow  how  the  preliminary  in- 
struction is  deBigned  to  lumr  upon  the  practical  ill nat ration,  I  must 
qflote  the  following  brief  ootica  of  tlie  literary  or  eebool  machinery 
employed : — 

**In  mr  little  work,  Agrtcv^tural  Scienee  applied  m  Practice ^  the  acwpted 
fncts  of  the  mriuu^  ^ricuUural  scieiioes  will  be  fonnd  sufficiently  pointed  out;, 
lO  cmililti  ttie  teacher  id  work  up  the  BChemg  of  inatructiou  in  what  nmj  bs 
fiermcd  *  the  common  things  of  rnrai  economvT'  i^  proportion  to  his  own  pro- 
^re^s  mxd  nrlvane^emeDt  io  this  hroiieh  of  tnteHigence.  A  few  tjibles  and 
4t4^ftTMS  suffice  us  to  IlluAtrate  the  ecLentific  development  of  practical  uigriculturQ 
fh<*rb  aueinpted.  In  one  we  observe  the  foU  of  all  the  icieucei  applied  m  ugri- 
eiillure,  and  see  thdr  connejitom  traced  to  tiki  mate  results.  In  nnotber,  wi 
hmyt  hcforo  as  a  snbjcK't  that  may  be  indefiiiitely  expanded  in  explaining  the 
I  peeuH&nctea  of  distriets,  and  the  selectioa  of  land — *  the  AgricnkuraL  Area  of 
"Hll^  United  Kini^dom  '—with  €ousei|ueQi  indlcAtions  of  what  is  expected  of  tho 
British  husbandman  in  mauitatning  its  culture  or  improving  hs  resouf cefl ; 
log^<^tht:!r  with  the  limits  whkh  natnre  and  sterility  have  set  to  his  poorer  and 
ambition*  In  another^  we  perceive  the  centra&t  of  those  elements  cootnincd  In 
%hm  BoU  itself,  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  occasions  fertUlty  or  barrenness; 
wtitkt  in  other  tables  arc  exhibited  the  proximate  principles  on  one  hand,  and 
uliim<tte  principles  on  the  other^  respectivei/  contained  in  plants,  and  evolved  by 
ihem  from  this  very  soil  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature.  Forsaking  the  bard 
dry  facts  thus  denoted  by  6gtire."i^  we  mnst  next  have  recourse  to  diagrams^as 
highly  exftgj^eraled  as  possiblCj  to  show  minutely  how  the  plant  reproduces  itself 
from  its  j^eed  in  the  process  of  reprodQctive  germination.  Here  we  see  depicted 
the  splitting  of  the  seed  lobes  into  cotyledons,  or  thick  fat  leaves^  protruding 
through  the  surface  soil ;  the  throwing  out  of  the  radicle  and  piumulef  the  first 
•prouti  of  revivific»'<tioQ  by  the  chit  or  gcfm  ;  here  the  downward  direction  taken 
br  the  radicle — its  development  into  a  root ;  and  there  the  upward  course  of  the 
plumule — its  expaiision  into  a  stem  and  leases.  Going  back  to  examine  the 
peed  whence  thi^  h^  i^prung,  we  notice  depicted  in  the  dilferent  sections  of 
Indian  corn,  wheats  barley^  that  typical  arrangement  of  material  in  all  seeds 
i*'hich  resolves  externally  into  the  oiU  iti  termed  lately  the  atarch^  and  internally 
ihe  gluten.  Another  dia^am  discloses  the  practical  engineering  pnnciple  of 
draining^  down  through  surface  soil  and  porous  subsoil,  to  tlie  retentive  clay, 
wheri'  the  water  is  arrested  and  run  off  in  the  drain  boctouu  Armed  with  a 
fftifRcient  amount  of  this  species  of  information,  which  is  capable  of  being  in-^ 
finitely  varied  and  extended,  it  might  appear  that  the  t^'acher  Cisuld  with  greater 
esae  aud  effeci  eonvey  the  ideas  represented  or  pictured  in  the  diagrams^  than  tho 
0ict8  or  6^ares  stated  in  th«3  tables*'^ 

Well,  if  this  be  bo,  by  familiarly  referring  all  explanations  offered 
to  the  practical  illuatration  going  on  out  of  dooni  ia  the  eommoTi 
Agricultural  affairs  of  the  moment  as  they  pads  before  the  eyes,  and, 
if  possible,  through  the  banda  of  the  instructed,  the  place  of  diagrams 
or  pictures,  found  to  afford  such  efficient  aid  in  tuition,  might  be  more 
^hao  supplied  by  the  appeal  to  the  actual  objects  themaelves.  To 
ctii'iy  out  this  syatern,  I  have  found  it  uecessary  to  constjuct  a  Fttnih 
Calejular^  applicable  to  any  locality,  and  taking  up  in  snccession  the 
proceedinga  and  operations  occurring  on  the  farm  throughout  the  year* 
Such  is  a  brief  remitne  of  the  system  propo«ied  for  rendering  eihica- 
tion  in  country  schools  more  directly  practical  and  interesting  than 
it  is*  1  do  think  the  scheme  adaptetl  for  universal  adoption  ;  nay, 
tore,  I  expect  from  it  in  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  rural  ednca- 
fh,     Mechanics  m  towns  have  their  night  schoola  and  institutions^  | 
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hx\t  nothing  at  alF  has  ever  been  done  fco  in^troet  tlie  commea  \ 
of  thti  country  in  the  simple  elements  of  agrJcnltural  art; 
tb&t  an  inci^eas^ing  necessity  for  their  knomng  more  tbaii  tbot  Ji 
any  exisiting  means  of  teaching  them  is  becoTniog  apparent*  li  i 
to  me  that  a  soggeatioD  so  easily  tested  as  this  ought  to  be  eageHf 
j^^raaped  at  For  one  thing,  it  will  hunnonize  adtnirablT  witJs  l 
half  time  lystem  for  grown  boys  deTia^d  by  Mr,  Paget,  MJ%< 
Bnddington^  who  sends  half  hlB  bojs  to  fchool  and  keep<i  half  at  ^ 
on  alternate  dayi,  thus  maintaining  a  donble  force  of  boy%  bnt  ] 
entailing  the  necessity  of  their  being  withdrawn  altogether 
school,  nor  altogether  from  labour.  Into  such  an  ajTmngemeot 
Jtyetem  of  teaching  by  field  ill«strationa  would  UoTetail  emmctJij ;  j 
the  iooner  that  farmers  in  ipant  of  intelligent  haficLs^  tmd 
proprietorB  and  pbilanthropists,  the  friends  of  the  rising  gsmenilica « 
agricnlturiBta,  take  it  up,  the  better,  1  am  willing  to  lend  all  xU  tii 
in  my  power  to  explain  or  develope  the  principle  ;  but  it  i»  only  m  i 
iiatioiial  icale  ^at  suck  a  movement  can  aocompln^h  any  ^laat  gaoi 


S^^ffediom  for  the  Tm^mmmni  of  Classical  Disciplim. 
By  Professor  FiLLAKa 

T  kn  tempted  to  return  onoe  more  to  the  subject  of  Claatical  Tmtiia 
in  the  grain mar-eiehook  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  botli  becaoiie  tlb» 
I'cciiived  no  little  consideration  in  the  Toluminoua  Trauaactiocia  vi  tli» 
AB^ociation,  and  because,  nnlesa  public  attention  be  c«Ued  to  lit 
defacta  and  shortcomings^  we  are  in  danger  of  losing,  parfcicoWly  it 
the  nortli  side  of  the  Tweed*  what  I  conceive  to  be  tbe  moat  |jo*«^ 
fnl  inetrumentj  that  hae  yet  beeu  thought  of,  for  diaeipUning  mi 
aharpening  the  faculties  of  the  young* 

We  have  it  on  record,  that  when  a  dignitary  of  tbe  KngUfib  ikofA 
came  to  examine  a  grammar-achool  in  which  Home  Toc^ke  wtii 
very  young  but  tiiatinguished  pupil,  the  master,  to  do  h  imaelf  crv^ 
called  ufj  the  boy.  The  visitor  having  heard  Took©  transUt^  • 
aentence  of  Latin,  wisljed  him  to  explain  the  reason  nf  a  purlicd^ 
GonstntetioD.  The  boy  looked  blank,  and  made  no  attempt  to  a&s^d^ 
The  dignitary  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  master  r^priiiiiuuir4 
Tooke  for  not  giving  the  nile  when  he  waa  asked,  **  No,  sir,*  md 
the  boy,  '^  I  was  not  asked  for  the  mJej  which  I  kaeifr  well  eooofl^ 
but  for  the  reason,  which  I  never  was  taught'*  Thus  early  did  T«e*» 
give  pi^mise  of  that  power  of  reflection  and  nice  difeicn  mi  nation,  n^JO^ 
enabled  him  in  after  life  to  make  what  may  well  be  ^lad  a  fl«* 
diacovery  in  the  science  of  grammar.  It  is  rare  to  meet  wit^  mA^ 
precocity  of  Intel leet  in  the  pupili  of  a  gramToar*8oliool ;  bul  tl09 
are  few  whose  faculties^  by  skilful  liandling,  and  without  deverifcy,  wsf 
not  be  trained  to  habits  of  mind  and  tast^  moat  infltieiitia]  lor  f«iA 
on  their  future  characters  and  fortunes.  The  fact  thwA  tJili  iwl 
is  tm  frequently  Idlen  ^hort  of,   I  endeavoured  in  a  fbrmer  y;^ 


L-A      .-— -^ 


Hbe  worda  tt&i  and  oic^e,  antl  some  of  their  oorrelativas,  nr©  used 
ly  and  ioditJertintlj  a^  adverbs  of  pki^e  and  of  time;  and  when 
l^f  &t  a  later  stag^,  ta  make  oul  the  ^eiise  of  a  sentence  in  CoBsar 
Huj^t  in  which  theae  words  o(?cnr^  he  finds  it  necCHSory  to  consult 
putext,  before  he  can  determine  whether  the  ubi  reqnires  to  )m 
lated  wherCt  that  ia,  in  wkirJt>  place^  or  when,  that  ia,  at  whic/i  titm; 
b  like  manner,  whether  iiid&  means  then^e^  i.e.,  irom  that  picum^ 
btf  from  that  imte^  The  same  double  sensef  the  aanie  confound^ 
kf  the  ideas  of  space  and  ^iwitf,  is  observable  in  ibi,  adhuc, 
me^  and  aeveral  others ;  all,  as  well  as  ubi  and  i«t/^s,  originally 
bi  of  |)^ed  ^7^2/1  but,  in  the  j/rogress  of  the  language,  employed 
pB  befit  authors  to  estpr^ss  imm  as  well  aa  piaen.  Nor  are  we 
fbt  ex;amp1e5  of  the  same  confusion  of  idt^as,  though  thej  are 
m  our  own  tungiie,  as  may  be  aeen  in  our  compound  adrt^rb^^ 
fe^j  ihermfteTj  kencqfortk,  and  th^net/oruHird.  And  yet  there 
^  two  ideas  in  the  human  mind  which,  abatractlj  considered,  i*re 
Widely  different  than  those  of  #/jcw«  and  iiTwt.  Space  is  extenial 
I  iudepeudeut  of  man,  extending^  ftr^m  the  minute  portion  of  it 
I  his  own  body  occiipie*,  to  a  distance  in  every  direction  to 
\  tl  bafflei  imagination  itself  to  seb  a  limit.  It  is  in  this  inter* 
jjle  eximnee — this  unfathomable  Toid— that  there  is  room  for  any 
trable  number  of  mlid  bodlna,  and  of  any  dimem#ions  or  magtii- 
I  l>e  they  suns,  plane  to,  BatelUtefl  or  comets,  and  for  all  their 
^ipiical  and  eccentric  orbits ;  nor  would  it  sufier  any  ciiang« 
Ihese  bodies  annihilated. 

iie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  snccession  of  thoiigkts  in  the  mind 
binking  and  reflecting  being  like  man^  and  of  m^ertts  and  pkmio- 
^of  whicli  he  is  made  cognisant  by  his  aenaea ;  and  these  thoughts, 
I,  and  phenomena  being  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  consigned 
brds,  make  up  the  sum  of  human  life^  and  the  history  of  human 
|-    In  this  view,  time  may  be  regarded  rm  a  section  or  firngment^ 


^j-i^v  ^^^ i^i^^  ^£  ^_  _t- 
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oonjecture,  Btill  lem  likely  to  b«  accurate,  as  to  how  long  we  l&&ve«3i 
Aud  yet  Bom«  coutrivtiiice  for  sabdi 'riding  and  measnxiiig  af  mi\ 
lireciaion  definite  portions  of  tliia  durcUion^  is  indi^pcnmibU  for 
ordinary  intercourse  and  transactiooa  of  iiociety.  Recourse  hu 
ingly  been  had  to  yarious  ex|)edienta  for  aocompli&bing  this 
Some  of  these  are  fimii?*hed  by  nature  herself,  and  others  ai« 
invention  of  man.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the  wink  or  twiuldkf 
tlie  eyes,  representing  the  shortest  and  iodiviBible  atom  Id  the 
ing  of  time — that  marvellous  process  for  lubnoating  %hm  ball  of  ifcl 
€f^Qj  which  brings  the  dipper  eyelid  into  close  contact  with  the  W 
and  so  excludes  light  and  vision,  but  for  aa  instaat  ^o  brief  thai 
are  not  aware,  and  can  hardly  be  persuaded,  that  wa  are  in 
darkness  many  timet  every  minute  of  our  waking  boursL  This  i» 
indivisible  atom  of  time  which  the  Germans  eall  the  Angertbli^k,  ii 
French  the  dm  tititiL  For  marking  larger  poj-tiona  of  time,  flatwe 
gives  us  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  her  axis,  murkiog  the  etitJit 
day  antl  iU  four-and- twenty  component  parts — her  annual  revdlatoo 
rotmd  the  aun,  wJiich  gives  ua  the  year;  and  the  phases  of  the  moo^ 
as  nhe  W(txe£  and  tvanes  in  her  monthly  circuit  round  the  earthy  wWA 
divide  that  year  into  twelvt^  months ;  and  all  these  physioi]  pi*' 
nomeria  have  gucceeded  each  other  with  auoh  perfect  eKaotufai  sitm 
the  creation  of  man,  which,  in  other  words,  is  the  beginning  of  in 
that  they  funii^^h  him  with  an  invariable  cftandard  for  the,  mca»iiftflMi 
of  time  and  the  fixing  of  da  tea. 

Of  hiwian  inventions  for  the  accurate  reckoning  of  time,  we  hxft 
tlie  sundial,  the  clepsj^dra  or  hour-glass,  the  sand-glaae^  the  clocks  li» 
watch,  the  chronometer^  a  word  which,  having  regard  to  its  etymolcg; 
we  may  apply  to  all  the  other  inventions,  reserved  thocigh  it  be  6* 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  of  all  instruments  for  marking  with  jf*' 
CIS] 00  the  lapse  of  time,  and  determinitig  the  longitude  at  si^a, 

Kow,  it  cannot  fail  bo  be  observed  that,  of  aH  tbe^^e,  and  it  mt?  b 
affirmed  of  every  other  contrivance  for  measuriug  time  with  aocawj, 
it  is  by  refereooe  to  nuftion  in  »pa^  and  by  tAoi  alone,  that  this  ^ 
ia  gained. 

The  downward  motion  of  the  upper  eyelid^  the  pulsation  of 
heart,  the  dropping  of  water  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  globe  of  i 
honr-glai^,  the  shifting  of  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dinl,  the  mi 
of  the  hour  and  njinute  hand  on  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch,  the 
of  the  pendulum  in  a  clock,  to  say  nothing  of  the  revolutions  of 
earth  aud  moon  iji  their  orbits — ail  show  that  it  ia  to  meas 
movements  from  one  part  of  apace  to  another  that  we  owe  the 
science  of  chronology,  with  its  dates,  periods,  epochs^  and  cycles  ittlj 
not  to  the  fleeting  and  evanescent  succe^ion  of  thonghts  in  oal 
mindsj  which  constitute  tiine  as  distinguished  from  duration. 

I  cannot  better  illnstrate  what  has  been  said  than  by  q noting  i 
known  jjaaaage  of  that  great  poet  and  philosopher^  of  whom  It 
be  as  truly  said  as  it  was  of  Homer  by  Horace-^ 

Qui  quid  sit  pid^hrii/ni,  quid  ittr/w,  quid  fttU^  quid  flow, 
Flanim  ac  mdim  Chrymp^  e$  CrarU^e  didL 
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Time  tmreb  in  divers  paces  with  diTera  persciiA.    FU  Cell  ji>ii  who  tliiio 
'm  withal^   who   time   trQU  withiil,   who   timti  gailopx  withtdj  and  who  ht 
i  ttiil  wilhul.     M©  trot*  hurd  with  a  voangj  inaid,  between  the  contract  of 
moTTisge  and  the  daj  it  is  E^olemnised ;  if  the  intenm  be  but  a  ae'^nnight, 
tiiDe's  pace  la  wo  hard  that  It  seems  the  length  of  seiren  years.     He  ucubleB  with 
m  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  fich  miin  that  bath  not  tha  goat ;  fur  the  ooa 
■le^ps  easily  becauae  he  cannot  stndy,  and  the  other  lives  Tucrrily  because  he  fe«ls 
no  pain ;  the  one  lacking  the  bnnleti  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning,  the  other 
knowing  no  burden  of  lienvy  tedious  penurjr — theae  time  amhlea  withal.     He 
oatinp*  with  a  thief  to  the  gallows ;  for  thong^h  he  go  as  eoftlj  as  foot  can  fal^ 
lie  thmks  himself  too  aoon  there.    He  tt^iif?  tiiil  with  lawjers  id  the  vacation, 
for  ihey  ale<!p  between  term  and  term^  and  then  tbej  perceive  not  how  timo 
J^^^i^r^As  Yum  Like  It,  Act  LIL  Scene  3. 


^_  It  appears,  then,  tliat  although  the  diflfercDce  between  our  ideas  of 
time  atid  spa<^,  abatractlj  couaideretl,  are  wideljr  differentj  yet  the 
necessity  of  apijealLng  to  the  latter,  in  order  to  obtain  con*ect  meftam-ea 
of  the  former,  has  eatahlL^hed  a  relation  between  them  so  intimate  as 
to  go  the  length  even  of  identity.  So  true  ia  this,  that  the  exprea* 
•ion  **^as/>ace  of  itwifi"ia  quite  intelligible,  and  seenus  to  involve  no 
inoongraity.  And  so  it  is  in  Latin  :  Cicero  begins  his  second  aantanoe 
in  the  spetjch  pro  Archia  thus  i — 

K'*  Nam  quoiid  longif^imf^  potest  mens  mearesplc^re  spatlum  pneteriti 
^p&riSj  et  pueritip3  juemoriam  record ari  ultimam  ;  inde  ua^is 
setena,"  ifea,  &c.,  a  sentence  which,  beaidea  the  spatium,  gives  more 
tkan  one  example  of  an  adverb  of  place  being  applied  to  time  in  the 
words  quoad  iride  and  ti-squs. 

If  wa  look  on  the  dial-ptate  of  a  watoh  beating  minutes  and  seconds, 
we  ^e  the  hands  pi'ogreaaing  aenaibly,  and  the  mind  notpa  the  march 
af  time  by  the  atartH  or  leaps  which  the  pointer  makes  before  our  eyes. 
It  13  then  that  a  vioment  appears  to  be  etymo logically,  as  it  really  is, 
a  eontnicted  form  of  movarrmrUt  (^  ^  Latin,  momenlum  quasi  vt&vi- 

There  is  another  way  of  describing  tiine,  and  distingnisbing  it  from 
durationy  which  may  be  stated  thus  i  Time  is  a  compound  notion  in 
the  human  mind,  made  up  of  two  parts,  one  fixed  and  permanent — 
tJie  other  fleeting  and  suooessive — 1.  The  fixed  and  abiding  element 
ia  the  idea  every  man  has  of  his  ludividuaJ  self — the  m^ns  aibl  CQiiscia — - 
the  /,one  and  indivisible — the  moi  of  the  French — -the  aame  yeaterday, 
to-day,  and  all  the  days  of  his  appointed  span  of  life  ;  the  peraonahty 
distinct  from  every  other  exiatence,  and  unchanged  while  he  lives  ; 
the  feeling  in  abort  of  personal  identity — that  is,  the  conviction  every 
man  has,  that  he  is  the  same  being  tww  that  he  ever  was,  how  great 
soever  the  changes  may  he  which  his  sentimental  feelings,  and  opinions 
have  undergone  in  the  various  phaaes  of  his  life,  and  in  spite  of  the 
physical  fact,  which  is  undeniably  proved,  that  the  particles  of  hia  bodily 
frame,  bones  and  all,  have  heen  entirely  and  repeatedly  renovated. 
This  may  be  called  the  fismd  element  in  the  notion  of  time.  The 
fleeting  or  moveable  part  which  b  required  to  complete  our  notion  of 
tinm^  is  the  succession  of  our  thoughts,  which  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
elibing  and  flowing — of  flux  and  reflux — of  production,  reproduotionj 
Aad  repetitioiL 
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Tim  9ucces«(ioii  of  thoughts^  again,  cou.'iists  of  two  kindi  oli4iai> 
those  which  vtq  hatie  at  tUii  pt^enant,  anil  tUoBd  wbicli  veibitki 
aud  can  re^&U. 

The  tmcfiij,  or  footmarks  m  it  were,  of  eiaotions,  seciUiDeilH  < 
events  which  are  goDe  by,  remain  iu  the  mind,  aod  constittitethf  i 
tiital  of  til  It  e  paatt  lying  all,  bo  to  ^paak,  oil  one  side  of  1^  pnv 
And,  aa  if  the  human  mind  reqiiii^  a  coiinfcerpoise  to  lnlaMlW 
acciiumhited  mass  of  past  sen^tioQS,  which  are  aU  retrotpeelrr^  1 
iigureB  to  itself  auotfier  Sfims  of  movi^ments^  feelfnga,  ajid  pheaos^ 
nob  such  as  hava  occurred,  but  such  id  may  hei'eafter  occur,  to  vbi^ 
the  nund  6nd3  itself  irrei^istihly  i  in  polled,  and  U.t  "vhxQh^mA  ftt^tof 
ituagiuation  atretchos  for^'ard  in  like  manner  as  memory  ; 
the  |mat. 

These  two  sums  of  movemeiitg  and  thoughts  (b^e  on«  vlilcl  ^ 
taken  place,  and  the  other  which  i.s  about  to  take  pb^ce)  oaii?i  ut* 
our  notions  of  the  pa^^t  and  of  the  future  i  and  it  la  Ijetwecti  iht<  :» 
B«imj  (the  past  and  the  future),  the  oite  evt^r  iueresiBing  in  an:    • 
the  other  alwEiys  dioiini^hliig,  that  man,  a  being  at  otice  fijcdd  hj  ii 
sen^e  of  ])ar:soimI  identity,  and  mutable  by  the  constant  auooiMa^' 
his  ideas,  dwella  mid  travels  on  till  death.     He  may  be  regatde*!  ^  » 
beiug  to  whom  Ilia  st*nse  of  personal  identity  gtvea  peniintifaie^  u* 
Btabilityf  while  the  evt;r-sihiftmg  Bueoesi^ion  of  his  idcAa  loifttill  i 
him  a  chamcber  of  Tnuiiibility  uud  change* 

In  this  pf>int  of  view  we  may  liken   man  in  his   relaiion  to 
to  a  weaver  at  In*  web,  who,  piticeii  between  the  work  ali^^x)? 
and  the  work  yet  to  do,  does  nothing  more  at   each    succ-es^^iT"?  i 
ment  than  disjioae  of  the  6i*>gle  thread  that  escapes  out  of  liis  I 
and  this  thread,  while  it  darts  acroiis  with  the  ^hutlU,  £t|y  tus^ 
represents  the  passing  mc^meut,   and  the   eTtir-^hiiting   Uil^  mk 
separates  the  past  from  the  fnture 

TJie  past  is  a  picture,  finished,  fi  amed,  and  bting  up,  but  in  ^ 
the  coUiurs  are  apt  to  fly  ;  nor  are  they  always^  before  they  1 
to  the  origiuah    The  fiiture  is  a  dark  cloud,  the  hosom  of  which  i 
streaked   with  th^  glimmenugs  of  hope   and   cif  fetit  i    the 
the  punctuw,  Ttwbile^  which  parta  the  past  from,  the  fiatiire^  b  A  ] 
lightning  :  dum  loqutmur^  Jugerii  invidu  €Btas, 

If  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  obvious  truths  and  facts  fomiluri 
eveiy  a/.kth  aud  reflecting  man,  it  may  suffice  to  ohe*?rve,  tbii  j 
have  said  Bjirang  out  of  a  ipiestion  raised  by  the  twofold 
of  the  wordB  nbi  and  m^e,  and  wa.i  intended.  Dot  to  enliji 
intelligent  audience  on  a  subject  which  it  might  be  pre«aii 
already  familiar  to  them,  but  merely  to  aiigg^-sit  to  tho£«e  ! 
to  do  with  the  training  of  the  young,  tlie  projirietj  and  adtasif 
t»f  presenting  views  and  topics  of  discussion  which  relieve  th«  p^ 
business  of  classical  instruction,  in  which  t  know^  fi^m  long  eip 
riance,  the  eUie  of  every  cla.'^  take  an  intereati  and  of  wbm  tif 
Cfit&lu  through  life  a  gn^tefuJ  recollectiotL 
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This  Department  deals  with  the  Tarioui  qnoations  relating  to  Education,  both 
indiutrial  and  intellectual,  whether  of  the  upper,  middle,  or  lower  claMcs  uf 
Sodetj. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  fol- 
lowing were  read  in  the  Department : — 

"The  Objects  of  Elementary  Education,  with  Remarks  on  the 

System  adopted  in  the  United  States."     By  W.  A.  Shephenl. 
«  Application  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  Education."     By  M.  Gerard. 
*^  The  Institution  of  Academical  Degrees  in  the  Science  of  Educu- 

tioD,  regarded  as  a  Means  of  Promoting  Educational  Progress 

and  Reform.**     By  John  Robson. 
"  University  Degrees  for  Women."     By  Miss  Cobbe. 
**  On  the  Expediency  of  a  System  of  Promotion  among  National 

Schoolmasters."     By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  D.  D'Orsey." 
•*  The  Bradford  School  of  Design."     By  G.  Miller. 
•«  Ragged  Schools."     By  Joseph  C.  BelL 
*<  Industrial  Schools  for  the  Children  of  the  Poor  in  connexion 

with  National  and  Parochial  Schools.**     By  Mary  Shaw. 
^  Some  of  the  Drawbacks  to  the  Education  of  Boys  in  London,  and 

the  Means  of  Removing  them."  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Dasent. 
*  Bndowment  Schools  and  Charitable  Trusts."  By  Miss  Bouoherett 
''On  the  Educational  Collections  in  the  International  Ezhibitiou.*' 

©y  J.  G.  Pitch. 
•"The   Contrasts  between   PuUio   End   Private  Teaohers."     By 

A.  F.  Mayo. 
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**  On  the  Aid  afforded  by  tte  State  in  Promoting  &  KQ0w1«dgi  4 
Science  among  the  Industrial  Clamea.*"     By  J.  C,  BucksM 

"  On  the  Kinderfwteo."     Bj  Dr.  Hoffman* 

'*  The  Moral  and   Educational   Advantages   of  the  Totiio  ScHi  | 
Method  of  Teaching  to  Sing*"     By  J»  Curwen* 


EIPDLE  CLASS  EXAUINATIONS,  A17D  imiTEESITT  BBOJ 
FOE  WOSIEX. 


In  addition  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hey  wood.  Dr.  J»eol%  Itid  ! 
Koelj  printed  at  pp.  231,  211,  and  245, 

Mr,  J.  RoBSON,  B*A,,  Secretary  to  the  College  of  Pr 
a  paper  "On  the  Institution  of  Academical  Decrees  in  Uie ! 
tif  Education,  aa  a  Medina  of  Promoting  Edticational    Progres  i 
Reform,"  in  which  he  endeav^oured  to  eatablhili  the  thr^ee 
propositious : — 

L  Aa  the  Educator  operates  upon  the  mmfl  of  his  ptipik,  it  iitf 
dii^pensable  to  his  t^uccess  that  he  should  have  an  acourai*^  laurel 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  human  mind, 

2.  He  should  alao  be  familiar  with  the  varioas  modes  wMch  1 
been  practically  tried  of  accomplishing  the  reoognized  object  of  tir 
Gufcton,  and  with  the  scientific  pnnciplea  on  which  they  are  hued 

3>  One  means  of  inducing  those  who  choose  the  vocation  of  UadC 
to  pi'epare  themselres  by  such  studies  for  the  du€  dLiohMrge  of  tfes^ 
duties^  would  be  for  our  uuiversitieEt  to  institute  eXiuiuuatioQs  la  *' 
science  of  educ^itton,  and  to  diatinguiah  those  who  display  Ibe  <i» 
degree  of  pro6cieucy  in  it  by  appropriate  academical  degrew^ 

The  fii-st,  he  thought,  might  he  regarded  as  a  truism^ 
unfortunately,  it  had  received  scarcely  auy  practicfil  appIicatiQBi  i 
might  be  seen  in  our  universities  and  leading  schoolau  It 
m&ni  increJible,  hut  such  was  the  case,  that  no  proviaion  bad  jH  \ 
made  for  ascertaiiiing  whether  those  to  whom  waa  intniiiid 
momentous  duty  of  educating  the  young,  had  any  aouud  knowli^^^^ 
the  humau  mmd.  He  illustrated  this  want  of  educational  i 
the  acknowledged  ordiuai'y  usages  of  teachers;  such  aa  the  **i 
ayiitem,"  "corporal  punishment,"  and  "impositiooa-"  aad 
tiie  irrational  methods  of  instruction  still  jmnsued  iu  the 
our  great  schools*  One  of  the  cau^e»  to  which  thia  slate  ( 
might  be  attributed  was,  that  till  lately  the  duties  of  the  i 
been  regarded  as  mainly  consisting  in  imparting  inatimcUcvii, 
of  developing  the  mental  faculties.  Mr.  Hobson  Insisted  onlfif  nl^' 
importance  of  a  careful  study  of  mental  phenomenH  by  every  1 
but  as  theory  without  practice  was  barren  of  reaidta,  aad 
knowledge  did  not  always  secure  iound  and  beoeficial  aetian,  i* 
arose  the  neoessity  of  the  p  irticular  knowledge,  ns  stated  in  the  aeo 
propoisitJom  Hi  then  brloBy  alluded  to  the  field  of  knowkifai  t 
proposition  embraced.  Many  distinguished  authors  of  modettt  til 
^had  written  on  education;  but  the  history  of  eductitiou  wmsillO*  ^J 
rritteui  and  if  ikllfully  done  would  he  inT^limble,  to  nihi^_ta^^_^| 
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fctrutha  already  esUblished^  but  now  scattered  and  lost  in  a  tlioii- 
lvolumes.  Aasuniing  tlien  the  two  firi»t  propositions,  it  remaintwl 
examine  tlie  third.  Before  doicg  so,  Mr.  Robsoa  drew  attention  to 
be  fact,  tbat  tLe  College  of  Preceptors  had  always  insisted  upon  the 
esalty  for  ipecial  attention,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  to  the  theory  of 
lieir  profession.  The  college,  however,  whs  principally  composed  of 
I  engaged  in  private  schools ;  and,  even  if  it  was  not  so,  as  they 
liixaed  no  axcIuHive  right  of  examination  in  the  science  of  education, 
bat  iuslitution  would  derive  advtinbige  from  thia  subject  being  taken 
by  the  univemitiea.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  paper  to 
ater  into  minute  detaik;  but  Mr.  Robson  biiefly  referred  to  some  of 
tie  object  ions  that  had  been  brought  against  his  proposal.  One  of 
biam  was,  *Hhat  the  science  of  education  is  too  restricted  in  its  extent, 
1  too  special  in  its  character,  to  afford  a  anfficient  basis  for  academi- 
reea,"  This  objection  seems  to  arise  from  the  limited  view* 
'  those  who  make  it  The  argument  lies  rather  the  other  way — tl^ 
stent  and  diffionUy  of  the  subject  deterring  candidates  from  present- 
pg  them Sf Ives  for  examination  :  in  mere  extent,  the  knowledge 
emanded  is  at  lea^it  equal  to  that  required  for  degrees  in  medicine  or 
law.  Mr.  Robson  did  not  contcmpkte  these  degrees  being  entirely 
new,  or  independent  of  those  already  established ;  they  might  fifllow  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Ails  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  Another  objection 
raised  was^  that  as  no  generally  received  psychological  theory  had  yet 
beon  promulgated,  there  wo^ld  be  endless  diversities  in  the  views  of 
examiners ;  so  that  educational  degrees  wotdd  not  repmaent  any  thing 
definite  and  recognized,  and  hence  would  have  little  value.  TliLs 
objection  proceeds  on  a  misapprehension  of  what  is  intended.  The 
adidatt^s  should  not  bo  required  to  give  in  their  adbeaion  to  any 
jchological  theory,  nor  should  the  examinations  be  mere  teats  of 
aowledge  of  the  numerous  metaphysical  eijeculations  which  have 
the  light ;  but  as,  unquestionably,  there  is  a  large  body  of  well- 
srtained  and  universally  admitted  facts,  relating  to  men  tail  phe* 
Dmena,  which  might  with  advantage  be  systt'matically  studied  by 
Jiicatora,  to  these  the  pixiposed  examination  should  be  confined* 
aother  objection  often  put  forward  was,  that  no  examination  can 
St  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  the  vocation  of  a  teacher,  since  this 
apends  quite  as  much  on  moral,  or  even  merely  jx^rsonal,  qualities,  aa 
kind  or  amount  of  knowledga  This  mny  indeed  be  readiJy 
in  ted,  whilst  the  im]ilied  inference  is  denied.  The  same  reasoning 
lit  be  applied  to  the  medical  profesiiion,  but  should  all  medical 
ninatioos  and  diplomas  be  therefore  abolished?  The  objection 
lly  amounts  to  this :  "  Examinations  cannot  accomplish  every 
therefore  they  are  useless ! "  This  argument  had  been  nseil 
nst  the  civil-service  examinations,  and  its  fallacy  exposed. 
Robwn  thought  that  snob  degrees  would  both  be  sought  aftor 
ad  valued p  In  conclusion,  he  apologised  for  the  cursory  nature  of 
paper,  ai  it  had  been  written  under  the  pressure  of  urgent  occupa^ 
a,  but  he  hopedj  uevei  thelesa,  it  would  not  be  wholly  in  vain. 


maal  alftlot  madm  it  oapMnbla  fbr  i^bem  to  n&ix  with  tlie  ] 
Mm  dBBZvd  to  «m  tbe  oUii^  of  the 

^ipoiiitiiieiit  m£ 
At  Icttil  iiwflid  W 
ito  beiMpeolad. 
Ai|M»blet«iii^n«etlagiiM  IfeMi^  BitrlmgteB 
diMDnfNi  of  Middki  Oam  «~-=*-*^'~  ud  Um^*«nlty 
Wmimd.     Lerd  Bnwgbam  look  tho  cb«r,  wlugaii  w»  oee<i|M4i 
.  At  a  lala  houTt  bj  Mr.  Muiy  ^ 


Hf.  J,  Q.  Frr«^  g^^^  ft  metwl  of  iIm  papiw  rcttd  in  t^«  i 

Mr,  NomL  paid,  thst  «fl  be  had  full 7  r  Tprrmrt!  lili  Ti«ws  lis  Uft  1 
not  et^i^Ai^  ^eir  stteiiticni  bj^  » ipe^^,  but  fiiiKp^  mo^e:^ — 

*^  Thai  thk  Department  reoowittwa^  to  tj^t  Cwicil  of  t]»e  J 
mdxrstitm.  of  the  qaenion  of  gpmdtwl  miiT^rn^  exsinlnACiotts  wnd 
nldd^  cU«9  teachcrft,  with  the  tisw  of  briu^g  it  be£u«  tbc  Ua 
Oxfi&rd.  Cum  bridge,  md  London  .** 

Mr  Hetwoob  seconded  ibc  rrsoltuion.    At  prosent  thmrm  i 
r«cogiiix«cl  tri&l  of  ibe  pow^r  of  leacbingf  ms  Ibere  vr^a  of  1 
Latiti,  matbeniaticfi,  &c.     Wbftt  wm  proposed  woald  be  an 
•ffitem  of  exAmiQationa.    The  nniTenitiei  had  a  xrcat  pofalie 
tehoolmast^r  who  obtained  a  dc^t^e  from  thcM  bodie^  wotUd  Imw^  1 
with  ibe  public  than  ooe  wbo  got  il  frotn  a  prirate  body  tvcli  aa  lb6  i 
Precept'vri^  howBTer  ^e»p«cl»bl^^  thisy  might  be. 

The  Iter.  A.  J.  D.  D'OaacT  lald,  the  universiti^  bad  qo  manflisof  1 
power  of  teaching.    With  regard  to  our  lower  and  mlddle-^ass  1 
that  tbe  iehoolmn^terB  were  deficient  in  knowlod^^iu  maMj  i 
tbej  had  acquired  too  ninch — but  that  they  bad  not  the  praetteal  i 
«fiable  them  to  impart  it  to  others  in  a  «atiifactoFy  manaer.     It  j 
U>  all  pr4>nentf  that  in  ChQ  ordinarr  achooli  it  was  fouad^  Ukatnyipl 
were  (kunilEar  with  scmpa  of  scientific  knowledge,  what  mcw^  eofaBC  * 
*^  ologies^  and  "  ographiet,"  thej  were  not  put  in  poasevslon  of  tlie  j 
knowledge,  readings  writings  and  aritbtnetie ;  thev  were  not  tlio 
in  tbote  ekments  which  were  n^eesaaTT  aJ  the  found «ti<m  df 
Thart  ware  no  normal  schools  in  which  (he  middle  da 
taught  th«  an  of  teaehttig.     At  the  univetsllies  there  were  oalj  1 

profeisorial  and  ttitoriuK     The  professor  glrea  lectures  to  wli 

pupils  go,  ind  tbo  pnvate  tutors,  or^  aa  tbej  are  technically  ter^bed*  i 
\m\nh  into  iheir  own  roomn,  and  give  them  private  )ecsoTi«^     Kov  it  1 
that  the  unifcriitie^  should  gire  degrees  or  certiiicai«a,  that  Um  l 
wa»  eompetent  to  teach.    But  how  could  they  teat  him  aa  a 
^cmld  test  bis  attain  men  ta,  and  ao  far  their  degrees  w&r>a  : 

**  FaniftUt  Education,  and  how  it  would  be  afTected  by  Ui 

u''    l^aduu^  KmilvFaitMiat^Co. 


iDiprovements  had  been  mude,  TKej  fl.U  knew  nlsa  th^t  &  gremc  doal  lta4 
Ipne  for  tUc  lower  cIjusjic^  ^  iLnd  though  he  wua  oue  of  thc]  n]iri.ontj  who 
kt  thdt  tbo  revUud  c<>de  h»d  great  merit,  vet  i1itir«  was  a  Urge  umnuns 
flic  opinioQ  com  plaining  that  the  (luplla  know  tuo  nmch«  Uo  confide  fed 
I  know  Cjoo  maoh  w&a  Imponstljle,  but  th^j  were  nul  alwitys  tit  ugh  t  the  righ| 
^  It  was  tbaughc  faighly  d^airabLe  to  find  some  jneans  of  affording  to  tliQ 
kcbusaa  the  a^lrfu^tiLgei  alreadjr  enjoved  by  the  upp^r  and  lower  cloesta; 
^o  th«  prop4>»al  to  remit  that  ixiattcr  to  the  univer^itii'ij  he  saw  miich  fi^rca 

fibjection  of  the^ntleman  who  had  jiittt  bjli  down^  that,  luf  now  cnnBtimted, 
vera  it  (e»  were  not  prepared  to  dei\]  niih  the  qneition.  They  had  miinjr 
of  tti^^ting  the  aeqaircnienitD  of  candidatei  for  degrees,  bnt  the  poi#es<ioii 
Blromeiit^  did  not  at  ail  Imply  the  powtsr  of  communicating  them.  Tbcy 
I  indeed,  iBquire  into  the  theorj  of  eduaatlon^  but  that  wa^  not  «vi(SicieuL, 
I  might  be  well  grounded  in  tlie  theoiy,  and  yet  uot  l>e  competent  in  pnicticc  | 
ma  iDJght  understind  cjounterpoint^  apd  vet  h«  unj^ble  to  play  a  tun«f  on  thQ 
prte,  or  teach  a  pt:nKiu  to  plaj.  Theri''  Tvere  three  things  to  test :  the  cun^ 
•tioiiid  be  w<jll  informed^  he  shonld  know  the  theory  of  education^  and  he 
|]iave  tha  practical  skill  to  put  that  theory  into  e^ect,  and  commuiucjita 
^  knowledge  to  others.  If  we  were  to  have  competent  teachers,  they  mu$% 
iMor  to  those  of  the  lower  olasf  schools.  Noiv,  what  advantages  bad  th^ 
f  First  of  iilU  they  had  a  coUegiata  training;  then  they  bad  a  )4l^ 
It  of  Jiistruction  and  HoLid  information  ;  and  they  were  practised  and  te^loq^ 
power  of  commmiicjUing  their  knowledge  to  others.  There  mu^t  be  % 
ionr^e  of  initruction  in  tlitj  art  of  teaching*  They  might  put  the  omttop 
itha  institution  already  referred  t0|  and  see  how  Car  Ibey  were  prepared  to 

fAcan  donbted  the  ftdvisableneis  of  doin|^  what  the  resolution  proposed, 
peed  with  a  good  d^^aJ  of  what  was  said  as  to  tho  greater  importAoce  o| 
iror  of  teiiching  over  the  mere  posse^itioii  of  knowledge^  and  if  they  coidd 
I  thing  which  would  confer  on  per^onv  thii  jtower^  he  would  most  heartily 
I  any  rcsolutifj'ti  to  carry  out  so  useful  an  object.  At  present,  we  had  no 
nriiatcver  for  the  direct  training  of  ma*iters  and  a^fsi Giants  for  middle  schools, 
imoi  think  that  these  schools  wanted  or  would  accept  government  aid.  They 
jftalous  of  interference,  and  there  was  an  honest  independence  and  seli^ 
inee  among  them ;  and  if  there  wu  no  other  way  to  accomplish  it  he  wa| 
|be  traininjr  must  be  ^iten  up.  He  diii!iei^ted  altogether  from  the  remark! 
^  been  made  in  favour  of  a  propo^al^  that  the  uuiveraitiea  i^ihould  recom^ 
kmster^  and  teachers.  Ue  did  not  think  the  universities  aui table  far  suob 
IB  \  the  J  did  not  know  enough  of  middle  elojis  schools  and  teachers  td 
KL  the  exftminations  with  effect,  and  the  ii^asters  aud  teachers  did  not  kuow 
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All  I  ever  learned  at  Oicford^  for  which  unircrsit^   I  li^Te  m  Amf 

lofCf  did  not  tench  mcj  anytblng^  about  middle  eln«»  school t.  Tha 
Acbdois  require  a  bodj  of  eKnmmers  for  lhem»elYes»  coasUlIng  of  tbearovisl 
and  t  iad9.  There  might:  he  meo  of  a  higher  ^rade  from  the  oniTi^nitf ,  biltae 
iDUSt  hi;  a  very  targe  admixtnre  of  the  middle  ela$M  th^mts^elves.  In  ibdk  tlifr 
they  would  haTe  confidence,  and  ihej  wotild  know  how  to  deal  witli  tiie  tlM* 
teachere.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  the  abscnoo  of  aoj  other  bodj,  tin  r*fty  tf 
Ptecp^tore  is  (he  b«8t  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  has  alre&dj  dna»  nvifwl 
and  if  iUppuTtcd  09  it  might  he,  and  &»  I  hope  it  will  be^  ii  m^v  d^^  iDffick  tt^ 
It  htxA  the  machiuerji  and  know«»  what  is  wanted,  and,  lit  mj  opinicrm,  it^fii 
il9  resonrcea  in  a  manner  that  is  likely  to  do  mncb  good. 

Lord  BnoucnAM — Before  goin^  to  a  decision  on  thia  anhject,  I  wiaku  VI 
few  words  on  the  ed  neat ional  MU  A  ^c&t  desideratum^  &nd  oxi«  mUA^^ 
to  be  provided  whhoiif  delay^  ii  a  professijrship  in  the  art  of  ieaehivf.  Hi 
didactic  art  hardly  exists  at  aLL  Men  leam  it  by  experieBce;  battiityAiiii 
know  it  on  principle,  selentlfieally  and  generally.  When  once  it  is 
and  i^nc rally  taught,  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  diffictiUy  as  to  ib^  ksul«fi 
iup  of  the  different  d&siei. 

i)r.  HoDtssoH  taid,  before  the  close  of  the  debate,  be  w!«|i«d  to  |j*t  If 
reasons  for  noi  supporting  the  resolution;  and  It  was  not  from  majim^S 
hostility  to  the  univeraiticsT  hnt  b^cauBe  be  felt  atrongly  that  theT  vftrt  b^  di 
bodies  bt^st  lilted  for  ths  performancs  of  such  a  duty.  H«  af^rc«d  wkJk 
Jacob,  in  thiuyni^  that  iho  lanie  body  waanot  suitable  for  dit¥br«nt  dMtAMf 
more  than  a  penknife  or  r&xor,  however  fine  Its  «dge,  wotild  be  fitud  m0t_ 
down  limber-  But  be  did  not  think  that  the  tnatructlon  of  litgher  ftad 
classes  required  different,  much  less  lower,  faculties.  The  art  of  lescki^ 
essential  in  ii^elf,  and  apart  from  questiooj  of  time  andpla^e,  Xfae  m^  via 
lit  to  teach  in  one,  was  fit  to  teach  in  another.  Me  could  not  think  lltf 
Arnold  would  not  have  been  fit  to  teach  in  any  class  if  h«  had  htcn  pbc*^  i 
dilfer^nt  position.  The  differences  were  not  vcrtiea!,  bat  hoiisnittdL 
essential  b^LSts  was  the  same,  but  the  difference  waji  in  the  aoperpoiitum, 
the  higher  some  things  were  adfled  to  the  lower.  But  the  expiv 
contains  d  truth,  practically  considered,  an  important  truth,  that  fbr 
elates  a  set  of  men  prepared  in  one  way  were  required,  and  for  the  lowtr 
of  men  prepared  lo  n  different  way — that  a  man,  though  trained  in  niat) 
and  classicji,  might  not  be  tangbt  in  what  all  agreed  wa«  wmtitoft  for  ite 
clashes.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Noel,  that  those  who  had  hetfn  trainii  hi 
university  are  un^t  to  tearh  in  the  middle  class  schools^  he  wo^Jd  oarf^l 
further,  and  say  that,  for  the  same  reason,  they  were  unfit  to  be  school  ~ 
At  one  time  he  thought  it  unfortunate ;  for  the  great  mass  of  the  knm 
been  men  edncati^d  in  oniveniitica  and  in  grammar  schools.  Kow  ihat 
served  In  that  office  for  many  years^  they  no  doubt  exhibited 
knowledge  of  their  duties  j  hut  that  knowledge  has  been  dearly  bonrbt  I 

years'  loss  of  time  at  the  national  expense.     They  wert*  tin  fit  to  U*ach,  I 

or  to  examine;  and  simply  because  the  theory  is  different  frotti  what  tbal 
of  education  mu^t  acknowledge  to  be  the  true  one.      He  went  oq  WW^i 
his  vit:w  was  tiot  entirely  theoretical,  but  was  supported   hy  iUvm^alim 
practice.     The  veterinary  surgeons  were  nnited  ItlIo  a  body  to  firaiiiiiWi  s^i 

^rant  diplomas,  and  tl^c  same  thing  has  been  done  in  the  ca«o  of  ihi  i 

But  lioth  of  these  professions  examine  themselveif  and  of  their  owa  ^atmL  '• 
is  all  carried  out  by  a  voluntary  agency.     Since  1846,   a  body   of  a  sM 
voluutary  constitution  has  ex  i  si  ted  in  the  scholastic  profeavion  ;  and  miawm 
it^m  the  List  would  show  the  high  standing'  which  the  ttistitiiiioii  faw,  mi 
ntpict  which  is  due  to  it.    The  Royal  Collegia  of  Preceptora  had  t 
IsiCi.     tu  184t>  it  obtained  the  royal  charter.     It  had  fftnag^|«d 
culties,  and  hud  met  with  some  adversity  but  with  still  greater  m 
was  now  entering  on  a  career  uf  pro^ipeHty  which  nothing  but  sucii  a  i 

could  stop.     If  thiit  motion  was  earrit'd,  it  would  involve  a  vote  of  < _«,, 

$tit  of  confidence  in,  that  institution.    The  ground  wan  pr«-oceopl94 1 
#n  to  lje  diitposed  of  as  we  might  think  proper.    Tber«  waa  la  ikti 

- '  -  *-     '    i<Mn*inuifiL   kk    «tKieh    hm    ^wtmm  niirMMMmi        lii    t^t&m.  ^ 


fbe  Allowed  to  hold^  witboat  eaming;,  the  titloR  which  we  b^ve  earaed : 
us  not  have  ao  little  contidence  in.  r.hat  which  they  rt^presentf  as  to  deeire 
bcra  shoal  J  not  he  allowed  to  practise  without  those  titles.  The  College 
^ptors  had  aJrantages  for  tlfAQtlng  of  Ci^rii fit? ales  which  tio  other 
Ion  poiMie^^d.  Fiivt,  tht^re  wa»  no  govern Lneiu  iiifltietice  ;  dedotidly,  it  wiia 
lad,  and  within  thti  reach  of  the  teachers  t  thirdU%  it  wub  held  at  vanona 
'easily  accessible.  If  the  college  would  only  establish  local  exainirvatJon9 
liers,  it  would  be  inreproacbanU^  The  last  condition  required  was,  that 
iniining  body  should  have  the  authority  iulBcicnt  to  give  wei|;ht  to  its 
in ;  the  college  wivs  gi^inin]^  tliat  authority.  If  time  for  its  development 
llowed^  it  would  he  the  caeaus  of  advancing  education  throughout  the 
r  at  large. 

I^OBL  saldt  the  object  of  the  resolution  heing  to  raise  the  discussion,  he 
\  aaxiou^  to  press  it  to  a  division,  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  secondeTt 
Rriibdraw  it. 
&£iwooi>  a^sented^  and  the  motion  wu  withdrawn. 

p  Bbouoham  Baidf  th^  next  question  for  discussioa  was  as  ta 
bedieocj  of  granting  degreas  at  the  uuirerBitiei»  to  woiueti, 

BakEtr  moved  a  resolution^  to  the  efle^t  thut  the  Council  should  represent 
lenate  of  the  Utiiversity  of  London  the  de^irHbleness  of  their  underiakini^ 
f  of  a^ording  won^en  an  opportunity  of  te-sting  their  attainuients  in  the 
^id  branches  of  Learninj^. 

poposal  to  give  degrees  to  women  had  been  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the 
I  University  on  legal  grounds.  They  did  not  dis>cloi$e  what  iho^e  legid 
IwereT  but  jt  was  pretty  generally  known  that  they  were  two  ;  and  ihat  they 
pdj  first,  on  the  interpretation  which  was  placed  on  certain  clauaes  in  tho 
I  and  second lyi  on  whut  had  been  the  practice  from  time  iinmemorial  in 
l>odies.  NoWf  in  the  second  clausie^  the  object  of  tbe  institution  is  stati*d 
^to  hold  forth  to  all  classes  and  donominations  of  our  faithfui  subjects^ 
i^ny  distiucttoti  whatever,  an  encouragement  for  pursuing  a  regular  und 
iCourse  of  education/''  And  in  tho  tbird  clau^o  it  i&  stated,  that  tbe 
iiy  11  founded  *- for  the  purpose  of  ascertain ing,  by  means  of  exuminatioti, 
^0u  who  have  acquired  profieiencj  in  literature,  science,  art,  and  other 
pents  of  knowledge,  by  the  pursuit  of  «uch  course  of  education,  and  of 
Og  them  by  aeadeinica[  degrees  and  certificates  of  protieten cy,  as  evidence 
I  respective  attainments,  and  marks  of  honour  proportioued  thereunto." 
Ihirty-eigbt  confers  upon  the  Seuate  the  power  of  conferring,  after  ex  ami  tia- 
^  respective  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  iu  arc^ ;  bachelor  and  doctor 
^at^ience,  medicine,  and  music;  and  master  in  aut;geij(  and  also  to  confer 
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Ihiic  men  Mily  h&Te  hitb<?rlfi  hud  degreta  eoaferred  on  them.  Tb«it 
txiiting  tecluiicfll  dif^cuItiQfi,  and  tbev  seemed  to  him  to  be>o  exee^di^gljili^i 
th*l  tbe  "^txy  day  that  the  Senate  Imve  a  dUtiiict  deiiire  ib»t  wo]a«iL  ilmll 
fa«  Admitted  to  degre«6,  thef  will  find  &  nieiin^  of  »diailiiiig  tlieoL  ^ 
prmctiee  of  the  ohlt^r  i)iiir«rsitie«  lind  tiot  iiliM-nva  biM^ti  held  binding.  Oft  is] 
poitit  on  which  the?  have  dfsirod  to  diifef  irom  the  older  institutions,  tli«jiM 
pevt>r  kmnd  any  diiticuhy;  and  one  of  ihe  intent  boasts  of  the  Liondon  Uniwv^ 
hits  ti^eii,  thftt  it  di^cred  widely  Irom  others  in  uoi  reqoiring  colkgiate  rnjilimi 
ft)id  there  are  nuniberit  wlio  havo  obttiutid  degrees  without  iitt€ii4ftae«,  mi  If 
itudies  oxactHj  ^itiiHar  to  thofte  of  ^uodrod^  of  wdl-educated  wotnen.  Thcotitf 
terhnictil  difficulty  related  to  the  titles  of  de^oe,  Latdy^  ooe  of  fh«  old  ttoi^n* 
ekte^  thought  it  necciK&ary  to  find  a  i>ew  ntiine,  and  curiaui^ly  ^noogb  the  oncdiif 
bcit^ted  "wm  one  which  would  b«f  equally  api>UcabLo  t4^  ttigii  &Qd  to  «mm 
''  afisuciuCe  in  arti^/'  w  hich  wita  the  title  iti tended  to  lie  gtren  to  those  wb<0  foM 
the  middle  cXiim  ijxainmntionfi*  He  was  Bur^  that,  when  there  ^rm  i  rtal  dttfc 
to  find  B  way  oot  of  the  dJfficulty»  the  wny  would  be  found.  It  was  ooriotutJbl 
the  first  imponatii  dJiicu»iion  on  the  queition  sbouM  tokc^  plac^  in  the  looevb^ 
the  queiitioQ  would  tie  settled  some  time  or  other,  in  xh^  r«>om  where  tibteoA*^ 
Yu4!atiQQ  of  the  t'Otveraitj  oP  London  meot^;  and  tnough  the  Senate,  and  not  Ik 
(TonvocatioO}  is  the  goYemiog  hody,  ^t\\\  the  Senate  would  not  force  feiiudb|iE^ 
duat**!!  upon  the  others,  jn  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Couvoctitiun  %  and,  omtk 
other  hand,  there  coubi  be  tio  doubt,  that  when  Conroeation  made  mp  tti  i 
tliat  degrees  shall  be  tbrovrn  o|ieii  to  wotntio,  the  Senate  would  be  of  f 
opinioti.  IJe  wti^  iiitrcngtheued  in  this  opinion  by  the  divi>iion  in  the  Sena 
had  taken  plat^e  upon  lhi<  question.  There  were  twenty  svnatot^  pr 
addition  to  the  chaneellor,  nud  on  the  diTision  there  were  ten  ayes  and  ( 
The  motion  was  lost  by  the  i^radtmte  eletnent;  for,  excJndiii^  the  gi^ii 

mem.  there  would  be  a  mnjority  of  three  in  favour  of  the  motion,     Tht  i^ ^ 

wiiEi  one  in  whieh  great  interest  ^a«  takeo  out  of  doora,  and  the  feeblif  MlJ 
doors  would  not  be.  put  out  of  qneetion*    The  best  eoDrse  would  be^  i4j  ci 
by  endeavotrrlng,  not  to  affect  the  Senate^  but  to  obtain  the  adhesioti  of  < 
tion.    It  appeared  that  the  ConvocatioTi  was  the  most  consejTati  vc  eleiaa^  ___ 
eonititution  of  the  univer^ity^  though  the  fear  of  its  radioal  tendencies  hadllAi 
a  struggle  of  ten  yesrjs'  duration.     AJnch  had  been  done  by  the  unirenoy  to  i 
prove  edtication.  bnt  nothing  which  tt  had  yet  dime  would  exerciaa  •of   '"  ' 
Important  an  its^uenee  as  would  \u  adoption  of  this  proposal,  which  ] 
been  made  and  bad  been  &ci  neurly  suecerafdl. 

lir^  HoDoaoH  seconded  the  resoliztion. 

Mr.  Chester  said,  this  was  a  very  important  qne$tioiL,  cad  he  tbong hi  il  «ii  j 
quite  necessary  thnt  means  should  be  taken  for  improTing  the  e^incalica  4f  j 
women ;  and  triut  ihii»  should  b«  done  by  esaibli;sbtng  some  comp^ieiit  aittii«iif  J 

for  the  pnrpoEe  of  testing  tht^ir  acquirements,  and  att^^tjng  tbem  bjiemi 

like  certificates.  But  he  could  not:  go  the  whole  letigth  of  saying,  that  thkl 
be  best  aocompUshed  hy  pressing  the  universities  to  undertake  this  datj.  '^ 
Mr,  Sbaen's  erhicisms  on  the  words  of  the  churter  were  ingenious^  tiec 
whether  they  would  hold  water  in  presence  of  the  comtnon  aense  of  thepilicl 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  foundors  of  the  school,  and  hi^r  M^«irtll| 
Queen,  when  the  university  was  established,  did  not  contemplate  ibe  adi  '-^' 
of  women  to  tlie  degrees ;  and  in  this  country  there  was  gir^ttt  jealoaay  i 
the  UAe  of  powcns  for  objects  wiiich  were  not  origiuiiUy  con  temptat^iiL  „ 
If  ihey  were  to  begin  to  make  female  bachelors,  musitrB,  a.ud  doctors,  ili 
excite  so  much  ridicule  ihrtt  it  would  rather  throw  back  than  advajat^o  ihe^^ 
What  was  wanted  was  something  which  would  prove  to  others,  on  the  aaiiirlf  J 
of  a  competent  tribunal^  that  women  nciually  posBeased  cetrtnin  atiali«M 
He  thought  the  university  hud  quite  enougli  on  their  banda ;  ^md,  if  ihej  i 
forced  to  tak*?  up  this  matter,  il  would  he  a  socondnry  ohjecl,  WUit  ••'' 
wanted,  he  thouf^ht,  wa»  a  special  university  to  take  up  the  education  of  •ai* 
alono;  and  thU  t«:»socration  might  at  once  proceed  toestabtiab  ati^  an  yastM^ 
He  referred  to  an  assodaiion  with  which  ho  was  connecti^d,  thm  SodrijAfAl 
Eueouragcment  of  Arts  and  Manufactuies.  Mr,  Chester  then  rttf«  aa  pudwl 
of  Ihe  origin  and  formatioii  of  the  boiurd  of  examiueta  of  tLu  Soci«^  of  AfG^ 
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Wlii«H  h&d  now  bi«'ii  Ln  cxiatemc^e  some  jeftrt,  the  number  of  candldACcn  fof 
tJinTiitnoLtion  had  increased  from  f  em*  to  T<?Ar^  Atid  wiia  tliia  jpur  upwards  of 
onci  thou-(iitnd«  The  Afisocmtlon  for  tho  Fromotiofi  of  8nein1  Science  waa  an 
H'lntirnbk  iostilotion  for  ventitatmic  quc^tionfi ;  bixt  they  certainlj  djd  talk  ngTcal 
ttt^tiL,  and  he  Ihauirht  if  they  would  appottit  oom inUt ecji  to  earry  tnto  eftsci  thu 
r<»niiis  of  their  dt>4cii5siotif»,  ihey  wotitii  greatly  c^ttenfi  their  Kphem  of  u^^Juinefti, 
If  they  wouUi  counttut^  n  aepA-tnte  oouiicilt  oon:iiBilTig  of  ^mc  of  the  tnoet  di.HJliii- 
feubhed  persons  whose  names  were  on  iho  repiater,  ho  was  convincM  that  thu 
Society  of  Arts  would  co-operafce  with  thein»  At  the  essammAlionn  of  th«  Society 
of  Artgf  wamvn  had  a^^tDally  (^reseated  them^chcs  aa  candidates  for  o«reilieni««. 
Whf^n  someihijig  of  thai  ktiid  had  hoen  doQej  and  it  was  clearly  estabii.^hed  thitt 
Women  had  u  desire  for  the  dtHtinction,  then,  and  not  till  then«  wonEd  it  be 
tfme  to  go  (M»  tho  goremmeni  for  a  charteri  to  gi?e  a  permEincnt  character  to 
Ihtir  operations. 

I>p,  FoftTKii  said,  that  the  decialnn  of  th«  Sennte  of  the  tJnivunaity  of  London 
iid  not  dvpend  on  the  opinion  of  the  CommitreeT  but  on  tfi&i  of  the  Irtw- 
QffEcers.  Whatever  the  Committee  mt^ht  deslrt  to  do^  ibey  eWrly  could  not  do 
lo  if  they  hftd  not  the  Ic^itL  power;  and  dome  time  must  pns^  before  they  eould 
obtain  it.  He  thought  the  most  advtuitagiK^iiB  to  ode  would  be  to  attack  the  Con- 
voeariont  and  leave  this  Senate  till  tha  C 'on vocation  was  won.  lie  thought  that 
the  Unirersitit'S  were  a  better  bodv  tiian  the  College  of  Precoptoft  to  lyive  dogr«*c«| 
a4  they  had  a  liigher  prestige,  ^rhe  ladiua  who  desired  to  be  adtzdtted  to  tba 
naivcrsitiea  ilid  not  want  to  take  the  ^nme  degrees  as  were  |;ivon  to  men*  butf 
tbey  wanted  ^ome  competent  authority  to  say,  tlitit  thej  have  aequirem<:nt^  ciqnal 
to  those  for  which  the  dei^rees  were  given  ;  tbat  the  degree  of  protidency  wua  the 
same,  whether  by  the  same  mark  or  by  any  other*  If  a  do^^ree  was  given  by  such 
»  body  A*  wai  propOFcd^  the  world  would  say — "  It  is  very  good,  but  it  is  tioi 
Oxfcrd  or  Cambridge. "  Ho  presnmed  that  the  Association  was  not  in  command  of 
m  snrplua  fund  of  £"J00il  or  £3CK)0  a-year,  and  they  would  certainly  not  i^fct  it  from 
g^vemmoDti  and  it  would  cost  quite  as  much  to  carry  on  such  an  institution 
pii  that  ppopoeeil  by  Mr*  Chester.  But  he  tiiuu^hc  tht»  uuivfjraitics  eouid  do  so 
Ibr  n  VBfY  imall  tatn. 

Mr.  MoAstLitT  said  the  didiculties  of  the  queslion  had  been  twofold*  It  waa 
f^lt  that  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  opposition  tf  the  tame  titles  wH'e  gken  to 
women  as  to  men.  But  thai  ought  not  to  be  sutflcient  to  deter  them  Irom  adopting 
ffueh  a  cciurse  if,  in  other  raspeeia«  it  appear^  right  and  dusirablci  The  membcri 
of  the  Si-Qate  had  cou^ilercd  the  question^  and  had  come  to  the  eoiidu^ion  that 
ilicy  wK^re  not  in  a  position  to  adopt  the  propo^aL  The  university  was  inteftded 
for  those  clasi«c8  who  were  excluded  from  Oxford  and  CoJii bridge  i  but  they  di(i 
sot,  nnd  ou^ht  not  to^  take  any  Eteps  that  should  pUcethem  in  a  different  position 
from  thejMS  universities*  Even  thouc  who  thongbt  it  would  be  an  hononr  to  the 
tKLiveTiity  to  take  the  eotir»«  tsiij^gci^tcd,  must  ie^l  that  it  ww  a  dtficuk  que^ion 
to  deal  With,  and  that  the  Senate  ought  not  to  incur  the  respOTUiibUity  unless  thej 
were  convinced  that  it  was  the  course  which  they  oii|;ht  to  pursue.  That  waa  nofi 
the  opinion  of  those  members  of  the  Senate  who  decided  ngaiuet  the  vote.  But 
the  resolution  before  thiji  meeting  was  very  dilft*reni  from  that  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate.,  The  is^uc  raised  before  them  was  one  chat  lyul  biten 
— ^ without  using  the  word  m  a  depreciatory  sense — glided  over  in  the  presetti 
discussion.  The  issne  presented  to  tho  Senate  was  the  identity  of  a  hug  pro- 
tracied  scheme  of  education  Ibr  men  and  for  women.  Tbcy  had  long  been 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  eontinuou*  course  of  education  for  younq  men*  and 
now  they  wtt^  called  on  to  Kay  that  the  same  course  of  edncaiion,  with  the  aame 
severity  of  ex  ami  nation  si,  and  the  same  intervals  between  periods  of  study  which 
would  suit  ysjting  men,  would  aJ^o  be  the  best  calculated  to  suit  young  women, 
Tttey  did  not  feel  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  say  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Thej 
thought  it  rij^ht  that  the  attainment*  of  women  should  be  tested  and  utte^ted^  and 
If  aoj  it  ought  to  be  performed  by  a  body  of  weight  and  dignity ;  but  they  thought 
lb  at  the  examinations  and  the  whole  course  on|;ht  to  he  such  as  was  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  women.  But  it  was  feltt  atid  the  argument  was  ftr-oogly  put,  that 
if  such  a  COUTH?  wa**  to  he  adopted,  thoy  wanted  not  only  lady  candidatesi  1 
Indies  lo  hcii>  them  ly  decide  what  the  course  uu^ht  to  be*    None  of  the  advocuu 
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ietmed  to  be  prepared  for  that.  The  real  qaestion  wa«,  whether  the  Mtmt  twiaief  | 
and  dbcipline  should  bo  applied  to  men  and  to  women  ?  and  he  waa  glid  to  bait  ] 
that,  as  far  &$  he  could  g&ther,  thut  quL'Stion  was  dropped  to-t)tg:bt.  If  the  fr^ 
poftition  of  to-night  came  before  the  Senate  utihAmpered  by  condition*,  th«t  wiiM 
b«  a  di^erent  matter ;  hiit  he  beliered  thflt  «ome  of  those  who  Eupportttl  tie 
proposftl  would  baTe  T&lned  it  very  little  unless  with  the  condition  that  d»tt»w> 
tiotii  of  Atx  ^ere  to  ha  ig'nored.  Thi^  had  been  the  position  hitherto.  tW 
matter  might  now  come  before  the  SeriMe  in  another  and  difTerent  light;  bat  It 
wm  not  to  be  understood  that  he  took  it  up  even  in  that  light.  The  nuif^TiiiT 
might  become  »  double  institution,  and  they  might  get  the  assistance  ofUdin 
who  were  w«U  quaiitled  to  help  in  the  rarions  departments.  But  h^  tbcRi^thl 
nnivcTsity  had  enough  on  hand  already.  It  was  not  a  body  ^ovemeid  by  p&vsa 
whose  whole  attention  was  given  to  teacbing^  It  was,  in  fact,  a  ^f  dt 
amateurs,  gome  oflicinl  and  i»ome  professionaL  They  gave  all  the  time  they  ecwM; 
and^  even  now^  they  had  a  yery  large  amomnt  of  work  which  waa  eoti£tafill]f 
increaBing;  and  be  did  not  undertake  to  say  that  they  would  double  tbllt 
inititutton  by  adding  a  separate  department  for  ladies. 

Ijord  Beoitoham  having  left  while  Mr,  Hor8I*et  was  apeakiiigi  ikt 

chair  waa  taken  by  Mr*  Chester. 

Mr.  SttAEM  would  have  been  glad  if  $ome  gentleman  had  mored  anotfajer  rwm- 
lution,  to  tho  effect  that  some  means  h«  uken  to  obtain  ihe  deair^  nsuls  tj 
meutiB  of  some  othej  tribunal,  if  ibej  were  not  prepared  to  refer  the  qneitiia  • 
any  existing  body. 

The   following  amended  reaolntion  was  put  to  the  meeting  id 

cnrried  nnanimoasly  :■ —  ^^ 

"  That  this  meetings  is  of  opinion  that  meani  ought  to  be  prodded  fiv 
and  attesting  the  oducarion  of  women  of  the  middle  and    hight^r 


requests  the  Council  of  the  Association  to  take  such  measures  as  they  isay 
expedient  for  the  attainment  of  this  object." 


FUBLTG  ELEMENTARY  EDtJCATIOIT. 


PP- 


The  papers  of  Mr.  Melville,  Mr.  Fitch,  and  Mr.  Mann,  printed i 
J.  2i9,  2f>8,  and  267,  were  read,  and  a  short  discusnioD  took  pke 
on  the  various  jiointH  of  public  elementary  education  brought  forwt 
in  them.     The  President  stated  that  an  opportunity   tot  theif  I 
disenaaion  would  be  a^orded  at  the  event ng  meeting. 


DISCLtSSION, 

Mr,  Hamiltoit  piaid»  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  lahottring  cli^_ 
been^  amongst  other  thinf^Aof  an  important  nature^  alluded  t<i  in  tbepapeni.. 
had  been  re^d ;  but  one  thing  struck  him  rather  forcibly,  and  that  was  iWc 
pressed  opinion  that  the  taxation  of  the  country  preBE^cd  heavily  on  the  vtirl; 
do^sea,  and  it  occurred  to  him  whether  the  amount  of  pecuniary  aid  whirls - 
granted  to  the  poorer  classes,  or  a  large  portion  of  them,  might  not  be  [v^\ 
upon  in  the  light  of  rettitntion  for  heavy — not  (o  say  undue- — tajtation. 

Sir  BAjj>wtif  LiionTON  thought  that  great  care  should  be  exerdsod'ip  l. 

the  financial  miniHter  of  any  fi^overnment  to  make  any  grants,   for  there  ir«i 
doubt  if  the  amount  exceeded  a  million  ^  Parliament  would  sweep  it  «f  ■!**" 
gether.     Therefore  it  was  necessary  that  in  the  matter  of  theie  granu»Bi 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the  course  adopted.     At  preaent^  rich 
hod  aa  great  a  claim  on  the  grant  aa  the  poorer  pariphes,   and   received  1 
if  the  schools  were  etiually  well-cottduct«d.    He  thought  that  thia  i 
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}Aj  then,  he  ai^keilt  to  how  mnny  of  our  great  men  would  it  refer?  Had  not 
GrauviHe,  the  Right  Hououriible  Mr*  Lowe,  nud  mooj  other  gentlemen  of 
foaitiotit  been  hrought  up  in  en^lowed  inirt]Ctickin5 ;  aud  bad  they  ever  hud 
r  towards  the  rent  of  the  huildiug  in  which  they  were  educated?  In  ftU 
Ihings  there  bad  b«en  a  >n'eat  deal  of  (he  voluntury  principle  esthibibed, 
lerefore  he  objected  to  the  term  *^  paupensm  "  or  **  dcpoud^uce^'  ll£  being 
Able  to  thG  geueral  courso  of  edacation^ 

RuvKoLiis  was  desirous  of  making  a  few  rcinorka  with  regard  to  the  tertn 
tism,  ivhich  had  been  used  in  one  of  the  papers.  A  large  number  of  figurei 
^n  (Fiven  to  show  that  the  16,000,000  of  labourers  received  something  like 
Kn),000,  and  the  question  urose  in  bis  mind  whether  tbey  could  be  said  to 
bperUcd  by  receiving  the  grant,  when  it  was  borne  in  mind  that  in  a 
|r  of  the  Articles  of  their  daily  consumption  they  were  very  heavilv  taxed. 
bught  that  tbe  grant  wan  only  a  return  from  tho64?  taxes;  the  object  being  to 
(ih@  childien  of  the  working -d asses  in  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  social 
pn.  It  really  could  not  be  said  that  tbei^e  men  were  being  pauperisedf  for 
most  cost  of  the  edttcAtion  of  their  children  waa  fix  pence  ft-ireek  I  There 
fi  enormous  amount  of  wealth  in  this  conn  try,  and  therefore  it  was  not| 
the  circa  mstances,  at  all  proper  losay  that  we  oould  not  ofibrd  Ihe  mone/  lo 
te  tbe$@  cbildren*  It  had  be<»n  eaid  that  the  grant  had  been  gradually 
ling;  hntt  to  hU  mind,  that  was  only  an  indication  of  the  iticre&se  of  the 
llion  and  the  wealth  of  tise  country.  He,  therefore^  thought  it  would  be  & 
ini^take  to  diacontinue  the  grants  which  had  been  made  f<jr  the  promotion 
iihLr  educatiou. 

'*  8BEPHEKD  read  a  paper  on  "The  Olijecta  of  Eleraotitary  Edii- 
1,  "  in  which  be  pointed  ont  the  mistakes  frequently  mAde^  both 
Irenta  and  teachers,  as  to  the  nature  of  education ;  the  furmer 
leiiDg  education  to  coiisist  in  bo  nmny  flays  or  years  spent  at 
I ;  the  latter  in  a  certain  iiutnber  of  text-liooks  being  mnstered  by 
lipik  in  a  given  routine  of  atudy*  Neither  of  thcite,  alone  or  con- 
JT,  oomttituted  education^  which  w&a  »omathitig  more  than  mere 
ictlon.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  think  ;  and  the  highest  object 
Hcation  was  mental  discipline.  He  objected  to  the  oral  method 
MJhing  (though  no  doubt  more  agreeable  both  to  pupils  and 
prs),  AH  it  failed  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  attention  and  concen- 
ts.    Ther«3  was  no  roTal  road  to  leaminsr.  and  the  diificulties  the  i 
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botK  manTiers  aud  deportmait ;  ol>edience,  pet  m^  obedleeoi 
recogDised  authority,  aliouhl  be  inculcated  id  every  lessoB.  Thi*  ]M 
accompamed  aa  it  must  be  by  self-rc^trairit  and  selfHleDial,  vo 
have  tbe  mcmt  lasting  e^^t  for  good  on  tbe  whott?  fiitnre  of  the  MiL 
Mr.  Shepberd  concluded  by  drawing  attetitiiin  to  the  **  Cotmofle 
Bchool  "  edi3 cation  in  the  XJiiifed  Statea.  Tbese  schools  are  of  iftWi 
grades— the  piimiiry,  the  gram luar^  and  tlie  liigb-sckoals.  Tbepafiii 
pass  by  examination  from  each  of  the  lower  grades  to  tJie  next  kif*  " 
The  achciolft  are  municipal  institutionsj  oondticted  bv  csommit 
elected  by  the  people,  The  committt'ea  appoint  the  ^tever^l  teach« 
and  liave  complete  control  over  the  whole  school  aiTati^einetiti. 
Bcbools  are  free  to  all  The  tea^heri  are,  very  generall  j,  men  of  ah 
and  carnestneas.  The  system  b  being  gradtialSy  adopted  by  a 
si  del  able  number  of  the  StateSj  and  a  free  education,  carried  on  i 
well- built  and  airy  school-houses  by  eai*ueafc  and  instructed  tEtadio^ 
is  becoming  more  and  more  to  be  regarded  as  of  jiriniAry  imiicfiiMl 
to  the  futare  progress  and  well  being  of  the  community.* 

Mr.  Eai<E8T  Koel  brii^fly  referred  to  the  state  of  the  *y^em  in  Amtrin^i 
said  ihut  the  intention  wixs  that  all  da^R^B  of  children  should  luTe  ih*  m 
education;  but  he  doabtcd  i^hether  thi-  smem  could  he  apjjlicd  in  this  cottutt^ 

Mr*  Resto!?  said  that,  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Anu'TJca^  ihe  cocnbltiJiiitin  sjicci^ 
WMin  exiHtence;  in  Baston,  the  children  of  the  highest  families   wertJ  t»>be|- 
In  the  same  class  with  the  daughters  of  th<;  poorest  penple  and  liutnbleft  tni 
mea  ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  sptem  conJd  be  transplanieil  bere. 

Mr.    HoDORiN    expressed    hi^    approval    ot  the    principles    laid    iovM  t 
Mr.  Shi^pherd's  paper.    The  FjFtteai,  as  carried  out  In  some  parts  of  Amtr^ 
roijrht  bf  said  pructicany  to  hrmg  education  within  rhe  reach  of  tiie  pwf 
without  making  tLcui  panperiiicd  •  and,  he  thottght  that  the  prfnclple  mifl^  I 
iritrmliiced   hpio   with   advantage.     Ho  wished  to  know  how  mfbraiatMO  ^ 
gathered  with  respect  to  the^o  schools. 

Mr.  Sa^'^PUF.itn  sjtul  that  the  information  was  mainiy  suppHc^ij  by  an  aiKidftiti* 
of  ttachers   from  the  different  ^tiitea.     The  STStctn  oY  schools    wa«  nmnidfii 
but  thej  had  »)Chools  endowt^bv  the  state,  which  were  ftomctitnt^  oidledeQ 
Scientific  jichoolji*  and   high  schools  ;  hut    the  common     achoola   ir«i« 
municipal  regulations,  aud   supported  by  the  towns  or  cities  v^ '  ?j 

establi.^hed.    In  mma  cases  the  etidowad  schools  were  very  rich  . 

had  bceu  set  adde  for  the  support  of  the  ifchools  ^  as  the  neigh  but: 

fh«  laud  euhanccd  in  vnlue^  nnd  where  this  had  been  the  cmae,  mmi  Ift 
sbIuHcs  had  becu  paid  to  the  teachers^  and  the  l«?^i:  talent  «itvf#Ioyed.     Ai  l«  Ail 
common  schools,  where  the  grunt  was  not  sufficient,  mont^y  was  BUDpM  fcf  • 
tax,  called  the  school- tax.    That  waa  douo  both  in  Boston  and  K«w  Toit. 

The  spedftl  evening  meeting  on  this  sn^^ject  wna  held  at  Bn 
ton  House,  the  Yery  Rev,  the  Deau  of  St  Faufs  in  the  Cliair, 

Mr.  Ehnkst  Noel  thought  that  they  would  ail  agree  that  ihe  pre^ieat  i 
tiiitial  system  in  England  was  not  what  ihey  would  wish  It   to  be.     Ifmtkr^ 
old  system  nur  the  new  cnnld  be  rejc^arfled  as  perm  anient  or  tatTifB^terr. 
thought  they  would  ajrree  with  him,  that  there  must  be  some  plain  svj^i 
to  be  accounted  m  ^ntisfaetory,  miiat  reach  the  lar^e  masses  of  the  eo 
that  no  system  would  be  eou^idered  saiisftictory  which  did  not  give  to  tin  r»ir.-- 
under  iu-^tntetion  a  sound  elementary  cdycanou.    He  knew  thftt  at  the  pw 
time  there  was  a  rreat  t^  for  retrenchment  aad  economy;   not  tJiat  the  t^f^ 
meat  wi^re  nawLlling*  to  jp^lv^  a  million  or  so;  the  cry  wa«,  not  to  bav«  ^wdk 
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pich  more  prj^ctical  resalU  conM  bw  arriifed  at,  ft  grcut  object  wtmM  bd 
ped;  anij  he  iboti^ht  It  could  he  so  vkliout  iudi  an  enornioiis  expcnilitura 
jbiQ  lippunrcd  td  imagine  wom  neccasanr  j  fttid  another  thing  was  the  com- 
jtf  of  the  piTs^nt  sYattm.  Sir  Jnmefl  Kay  Bhtittkirorih  b»ci  showTi  how  lo 
Id  of  thai  oomplejtitj' ;  if  that  eonfie  were  adopted,  soraething  sound  nud 
for  the  cnnsQ  of  education  would  be  the  result. 

t  MQ<aflifAN  called  Mieutinn  to  the  bill  Inirodueed  by  the  Lord  Advocate  for 

shovviuf  how  difHcult  it  wm  to  aprte  to  a  |;;enKral  system  of  edqcil- 

A  general  wish  had  been  exprcs^d  in  J>cotland  for  an  improv(?d  fjystem  of 

itiori,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  wjm  rcquast^d  to  introduce  the  bill;  that  bill 

«**n  diacussed  hy  all  classes— landed  proprietors  and  citizens— and,  sin^lar 

W,  tbete  WHS  not  a  sintflo  class  in  favour  of  it.    Every  eliASS  bad  ii$  objection 

^ measure,  and  tbcrefore  the  Lord  Advocate  had  been  induced  to  withilnivr 

lip  own  impression  was,  that  if  any  member  of  tbe  mini&try  i^isbcd  to  meet 

tneriil  views  on   the  anhjcet^  ft  system  mu^t  be  propound rd   which   wonld 

the  wan  is  of  the  community  nt  large.    He  thought  it  should  be  naade  eotti'^ 

fy  on  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  under  henry  penalties. 

Illeved  the  cotapulaory  s}  stem  was  in  operation  in  some  places^  and  should 

tj  much  pleased  tu  hear  how  it  had  been  fonnd  to  work.     There  was  no  dottbi 

cither  from  tbe  negkct  of  the  parent!*  in  not  sending  the  chihiren  to  seboolt 

the  desire  to  make  money  bv  settinir  them  to  work  instead  *>f  rtt tending 

.V  lueatioUf  a  great  tmmber  of  children  were  btrmght  up  in  ipionince. 

9.  EoDERTa  said  tbe  papers  which  hud   bieii  read  in   the  mornini^  were 

;1ng  in  their  opinions*     One   was    on    the  side  of   the   new    codt\   on 

umpiion  that  the  old  system  \vm  a  complete  failure ;  and  another  had 

the  opposite  view.     Now^  if  it  were  true  thai  that  systetti  had  haen  a 

%  it  was  tina©  that  tbe  country  ehoald  look   to  it.     Hut  what  had   been 

to  ascertain  that  it  bad  been  a  failure?     They  had  ojieoed  a  eomuiis-^ion. 

commissioners   had   based    their  report   on  the  reports   of  the  aAsislaiit 

piasioners,   who   admitted   that  tbe  schools    bad  been   successful    in   the 

fi  tmininir   of  the   yoiinj^.      It   must   be    admitted,    be   iboutfht,    thiit   if 

'lildren  wanted  rnoral  tr«rinmjg,  they  were  tbe  children  of  the  working- 

j.     The  inflnenecs  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  chMrenof  ih« 

dftsaef^  of  three  or  four  ycat^  of  age,  were  yerr  atfforettt  to  tbose  in  the 

if  tbe  children  of  tbe  poorer  classes.    The  teadilng  of  readings  writing, 

rlthmotic*  was  held  to  be  the  gn^ent  thltig,  and  it  was  from  the  all*^i*td 

i»  in  thai  respect  that  the  reports  bad  gone  abroad,  and  that  tlioMe  conclu- 

Iliad  been  forced  on  the  pubtte  mind^  by  the  l^tnet  newspaper.     He  ^sked, 
had  the  nasi s taut  cemnrissioners  done  to  asccrtiiin  wh<  ther  rending,  wTitinj 
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rnom.  In  no  case  wbere  they  TitJled  did  ibej  examine  the  lower  dam. 
Then,  he  askecL  how  could  they  report  that  the  teachers  neglected  tk  mA^ 
iug,  w riling,  and  arithmetic  ? 

Mr.  Chau-wick.  said  that  the  prerious  spenkerB  had  alliided  to  laechiiilcil 
results  from  teaching  the  *'  Three  i?'*.*"  but  he  wished  to  remmd  the  mertiaj 
that  there  were  also  the  moral  results  to  be  looked  to.  In  hts  examinationiiatt 
the  old  poor-law  system,  he  not  only  inquired  into  tlie  teaching  of  TtM&% 
writing,  and  aritbmetjc,  but  he  tested  the  moral  resulta  by  ast^rtaining  ^uw  tit 
children  succeeded  vn  after  life — how  many  had  got  into  mtoations,  ind  M 
many  had  kept  their  places.  That  caiised  him  to  attach  mucli  imporianc^  to  8^4 
characters  of  the  masters  or  mlfltress«i.  Where  the  children  were  pot  mAit\ 
dirtyy  ill-conditioncil  pauper^  the  general  answer  of  the  employer  to  the  iaqmrj  m 
to  how  they  got  on  wa**  *'  Oh,  sir,  tliey  are  a  bad  set ;  we  can  do  nothi«f  «ti 
them  !  ^'  But  where  he  found  the  children  had  beea  in  a.  school  where  ai»«itujt 
was  pnid  to  their  moral  conduct,  the  answer  waa^  *'  Oh,  sir*  we  bave  no  d(feilJ| 
with  them;  we  get  them  into  service;  they  are  no  longer  paupers!"  Htbl 
found,  fts  I  hey  had  advanced  in  the  quality  of  the  in  oat  era,  gt^ter  moral  tv^aJu 
bad  vet-y  largely  followed  j  but  in  the  oiber  cla?»  of  children  two-thirds 
were  lo'st  to  industry  aod  good  order,  and  were  either  on  the  streeu  > 
House  of  Correetion,  or  had  come  to  an  equally  sad  end  ;  only  a  very  few  mm  a 
be  found  in  plaeei,  Mr.  Walters  of  the  TUnet  had  aaid^ — •*  Why  should  ^ 
not  depend  on  mechanical  and  not  moral  results  ?"  But  bi^  answer  to  that  V9K 
that  hi?;  experience  had  shown  him  that,  where  moral  results  had  been  looUdlfl^ 
It  had  been  found  that  the  children  had  in  after  life  obtained  and  held  pl«»  ii 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society,  Mr.  Chad  wick  thet)  referred  to  ibe  bi  " 
classes  of  sdiooK  and  said  he  thought  nothing  was  more  delasivo  or  ahallwir 
the  testing  of  the  upper  clasae^.  With  regard  to  the  achoolroa«iers  ^ 
lower  ftch'ools,  he  thougbt  that  men  of  influence  and  g<)od  m&nnefti 
be  ipelected,  tjuitts  irrespective  of  median icnl  ski  11,  and  that  they  should  be  pi 
paid ;  it  was  decidedly  bad  policy,  when  it  was  desired  lo  get  and  keep  to; 
the  best  men,  to  introduce  a  measure  dragging  ibera  down  lower,  h 
ele  va  t  i  n  g  I  heir  posi  ti  on , 

Mr,  FoRSYru  remarked,  that  as  the  question  of  a  compulsory  ijstem  ] 
mooted  by  the  previoua  ip«akers,  he  could  bear  his  testimony  to  the  m 
which  the  system  hadtneceedcd  in  Sweden,  In  tb&t  country  all  parenis  ^ 
ohligod  to  send  tbeir  ohildrcn  between  the  ages  of  tseven  and  twelve  yi-Hf  1 
school.  The  system  was  objected  to  in  the  first  pjace,  but,  at  the  preset  tti 
it  worked  very  welL  lie  would  not  give  any  advice  to  Enn;^land  to  adopt  t 
systt-m  or  not;  aW  be  said  was,  that  it  answered  Tery  well  in  Sweden^  tMl 
thought  hu  might  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  education  t')  ihei 
of  tbe  people,  unless  it  was  made  compulsory  that  the  children  should  b»  > 
to  school  at  certain  ages.  In  maoy  c^ses  the  children  did  not  like  w  «1 
school  —  to  learn  grammar  was  repugnant  to  their  inclinations  *  ana  i 
parents,  in  many  cases,  did  not  Hke  to  send  their  children  to  school  for  i 
reasons.  In  Sweden,  where  it  was  compulsory  that  tbe  children  should  bt  i 
taKbool,  there  was  a  l!itie  to  pay  for  disobedience ;  but  not  one  instance  h*A  i 
oome  to  his  knowledge  of  its  baying  been  exacted,  as  the  parents  «ubmitt«4] 
the  system,  it  bad  that  influence  on  the  parents  that  they  alwayi  wonld  iei^  f 
children  to  school.  Tbe  result  was,  that  the  children  were  able  Id  readtht  1 
and  Testament,  read  sermons  and  write  lettera  one  to  the  otht^r,  and  tbf  ( 
said  that  in  all  Iheir  experience  thej  found  tbe  children  able  to  read  mJ  i 
their  catechism.  Id  conclusion  he  said,  that  to  make  a  avstem  of  p<P 
education  good  and  elEcient,  the  attendance  of  the  children  m list  be  rompali 

Dr,  HonosoN,  as  one  of  the  assistant  commissioners,  thought  tlie  6c    '*" 
ters  had  been  most  unkindly  treated,  and  that  their  evidence  ha^  been  i 

He  wished  to  sny  tbnt  he  was  not  tbe  person  referred   to    bv  Mr.  E , 

having  made  the  '*  examinations."  His  impressions  were  entirely  in  the  U^ 
those  upon  which  the  report  was  founded.  It  had  been  said  that  refolsi  !• 
be  paid  for,  hut  he  thought  that  those  which  were  the  be»t  rcaults  shoiddii 
overlooked.  He  thought  the  raying  that  results  should  be  paid  for,  was  q«C 
more  nur  less  than  an  ad  captandum  phrase^  and  should    be  treated  m  i^ 
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Iftcf  some  further  remarks,  he  concloded  by  laying,  thftt  in  bis  opinion  the 
%vi!fed  code  ivas  a  ereat  calnmity  to  thia  country^  fttidi  though  the  matter  had 
BQ  comprgmiiedf  thej  hjyl  not  jet  heard  tho  Lost  of  it. 


THE  HAl-F-TncE  SYSTEM:* 

On  the  reading  of  the  paper  of  the  Kev.  J.  P.  NobeiSj  printed  at 
1  272j  the  foliowiDg  diflcuaaion  took  place  ; — 


D1SCUS9I01C, 

kvlborroiff  said,  th*»  diffictilties  in  cftrrying  oat  a  half-time  system  wire  two, 
^  the  mtiUiplicity  of  small  employers,  and  the  large  number  of  parents  who  hnd 
^^Tiie  of  responsjtiiltty  or  momliiy,  and  bad  no  care  for  their  chiWren  so  long  ns 
ey  could  be  sent  oat  to  earn  money*  He  thought  that  the«e  difficulties  would 
eveot  ihe  system  being  adopted  m  the  agncultaral  dietrictn.  It  had  been 
Id,  that  tha  children  should  he  certiBed  by  a  clergymao  as  b^mg  able  to  read 
vriie;  but  he  regretted  to  reinind  the  meeting  that  there  were  many 
ffcti  without  a  clerffvman. 

The  pBKtiPKifT  thought  that  some  other  machineTy  should  he  employed  in 
klQriiif  the  ehildren^s  abiUty  to  read  and  write  tban  the  clergy,  who  were  in 
^^  ny  cafes  too  hardly  worked  already, 

"Hn  ERirrdT  Noel  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  carryiiig  out  the 

stem  in  the  agricoltural  diHtrieits^,  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  meeitnji^  who 

td  had  mueh  experience  of  the  sjatem  in  thc^e  districts,  and  would,  duubtleis, 

re  some  infonnatjou  as  to  the  success  which  had  attended  his  efforts. 

Mr  Paoet  saldj  that  four  years  ago  he  read  a  paper  at  Liverj3<fol,  in  which  he 

pessed  an  op inion  that  the  half-time  sy^iem  could  be  satUfactorily  worked  ; 

hi»  snbuequetit  experience  had  shown  that  he  wae  correct.     In  the  rural 

itrictsin  which  he  resided,  he  had  tncd  the  half-time  system  on  a  farm  three 

pdred  and  flfty  acres  in  extent;  but  as  tbechildreti  were  wet  and  dirty  from  the 

&ming'a  work,  and  a  chan^je  of  dress  for  school  was  necessitated,  he  adopted  (ha 

^em  of  working  and  school inf?  on  alternate  days,  and  be  had  found  the  system  to 

\  attemied  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,     tin  the  one  day  they  woVkcd  ten 

ftun,  and  on  the  second  day  they  were  five  hours  at  school  and  five  houj^  at 

'»y,  and  he  had  found  that  the  work  was  done  much  better  by  tboiie  who  only 

til  on  alternate  days,  than  by  those  who  were  constantly  at  work.    The  children, 

Op  attended  more  closely  to  their  stndiea  than  if  they  were  reirulflrly  at  the 

|;  and,  in  fact,  the  day  on  which  fhe  ^hooling  took  place  was  hailed  by  the 

m  with  the  greatest* deli ghL     In  factories  in  roral  difitricts,  the  highest 

I  did  not  follow,  because  tlic  parcnfs  sometimes  employed  the  children  on 

\  farm  until  the  chtldren  loDt  that  dclic<icy  of  the  hand  so  essential  to  the  due 

form  an  ce  of  factory  opera  t  ions.     The  educational  system  did  not  succeed  no 

bll  amoni^fit  those  children  \  for  where  the  cbihlrcn  did  not  read  before  the  ago 

tten   (about  the  lime  they  were  sent  to  the  factory),  they  had  not  the  Bam« 

to  for  reading.     Such  was  the  success  of  his  systero,  that  in  four  years  the 

llberof  reading  children  had  increased  from  ten  to  forty-two  per  centf    Wher- 

r  lie  could  get  children  from  nine  to  ten  years  to  read  tolerably,  he  found  that 

tj  continued  to  make  further  progress.     In  conclusion,  he  cited  tjcvenil  cases 

here  the  children  in  his  school  and  on  his  farm  bad  progresicd  most  womicr- 

ily^  and  procured  high  and  responsible  situations. 

|Mr*  CrtAOwicit  said,  that  the  importance  of  this  subject  could  not  be  too  highly 
ipTeciated,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  there  were  a  number  of  schools  in 
jstence  where  the  half-time  system  was  earned  on  i  for  he  stated,  without  fear 
'  contradiction,  that  erery  class  of  work  was  much  better  performed  by  those 
:o  attended  the  half-time  schools  tban  by  those  who  attended  work  regnlarly. 
Dm  great  attention  he  had  paid  to  the  stibjec^  he  found  that  not  only  was  the 
f  ►rk  better  done,  and  the  schooling  more  carefully  attended  to,  but  in  every 
i  lie  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  children,  and  those  with  whom  they  came  m 
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eoiita,ct,  wan  considerablj  improf  ed.  The  child rtn  them jel res  were  macfi  cteayii 
and  the  Utalth  of  children  and  te^cliera  waj  much  betteri  than  un*ltr  iht  <" 
lyitem. 

Mr.  HAMTi^f  oit  should  like  to  hear  whether  atij  thing  bad  b«9ii  dime  abtoid  h 
adopting  the  system. 

Mr.  CuAriwicR  said;  the  i^st^m  was  a  movelty  on  the  contiiieiit,  hut  in  Amdei 
it  had  lM:i^n  i^iloptcd. 

Mr.  E.  C.  TcrPtBLL.  as  an  inspector  of  the  paoper  ic!ic>oT5  <if  the  enimtrT.  hA 
had  mtmv  opportunities  of  WRtching  the  efl^ii  of  the  syvtem.  The  i]fe(tii| 
ij»tem  was  adopted  lq  &\l  pauper  .schools,  nnd  the  highest  resulta  mxxmt^m 
muse  be  the  case^  from  a  divi^iou  of  labour  with  inie!lectuiU  pur^mit^ 

The  RcT.  Na*k  Stephex&hih  said,  that  manj  children  earned  good  wa|p,ii< 
the  parents  felt  the  loss  of  the  monej  if  the  childr<3n  were  not  ot  work. 

Mr.  Akuotd  thought  that  no  system  of  national  educaiiau  c«>tild  he  o^Hflili 
without  the  half'timB  system.  As  a  lar^e  mauufacturer  himfelf,  h«  hail  idojiai 
ilie  sviitflm  at  his  fivctorj^  with  the  best  possible  res»ilt».  The  infaot  stiwHii  !• 
att«udtd  bj  235,  the  girls'  scbaol  bj  Bltl,  and  ih«  boys*  Achool  by  307  cHiMflii 
Sniie  of  the  b«>/i  were  tralued  and  drill^  by  a  »er^eant,  »  sy^iem  whki  f« 
moai  L>euc^cial,  because  it  uiade  the  hojs  obej  orders  quickly,  aud  tmprvral 
their  physical  condition.  There  was  a  young  wotnan's  iostitui^,  but  ihe  il»^ 
dance  was  very  low^  owing  to  its  bt'iuK  the  suEDiner  season.  The  workjn$f  ■©'« 
college,  wbkh  was  a  sequt^nce  of  the  hoj^*  school,  had  149  ^ludeats.  llicn  «« 
a  loophole  in  the  Factory  Act«  by  which  children  of  thirieeu  were  alluaal  ti 
enter  upon  work  without  ^^oin^  to 'school  at  all;  atrd  he  iug^i^sted,  m  a  nm»ih 
that  BO  children  should  be  aLlowc<l  uudf^r  tiiirteeu  lo  outer  work  ucdest  ^ 
ooald  pasa  m\  exam i tuition  iu  tlie  three  H's. 

The  PnasinxiiT  ai!ike<l  whether  Mr>  Akroyd  was  m  f&v&tif  of  ibe  hdt^ 
system  qt  the  alternate  system  ? 

Mr>  AaRom  said,  that  the  half- day  system  was  carrted  oat  in  hti  I 
but  he  sav  uo  ditiiciitty  m  the  way  of  the  aiteniat<»  system  being  aJopta4 

ED0CATIOK  OF  PAUPKR  CHJLDKS3C, 

Mr.  E.  C.  TiTFNELL  fttid  MifiB  Mary  CAttPENTEit  read  tli^l 
"  On  the  Education  of  Patiper  Childreti,'^  printed  at  pp,  27%  S8%l 

which  tho  following  dlbcua^ou  took  place : — 


BISCUSBIOM. 

Mr.  CiffAnwtciii  agireed  wjih  Mr.  Tufuell,   that  it  was  most  adtiaakle  tkiit  I 
chlhiren  shoald  be  kept  apart  from  the  adult  paupers.     It  had  bean  p 
that  the  children,  the  adult  maleSf  the  adult  females,  and  the  Infimk,  iho^ 
kiL'pt  in  four  separate  departments;  bat  the  matter  being  left  to  the  ^ 
who  had  a  mou<*y  Interest  in  it,  had  not  been  carried  out.      Something  i 
be  done  to  preTent  the  spread  of  meailicaney.     It  uiust  be  stopped  in  its  I 
educLition  mujit  be  given  to  the  children^  aud  ihe  young  depredators  &iid  i 
would  he  retriE>ved^  and  thus  a  Ur^e  class,  which  coist  the  country  v«j4  mm  * 
money,  would  be  placed  in  a  better  sphere  of  society.     Having  briefly  f^f«^:s 
the  mode  of  employing  toachera,  he  said  that  great  improvecnenta  ki^'^ 
iu  the   system  of  teaching  in  panpor  tchoo^  which    r^autt  w&s  civ.     .  -     - 
steady,  ^'cubiu^,  and  ai^Jiduaus  atientioii  which  Mr.  Tufndl  bad  giva&J 
Cjinse'  of  edo cation.  !^^ 

The  Her.   Mr.   Viokolgs  iaid^  he  was  chaplain  to  one  of  the  large  oBR 
schools  referred  to  by  Mr,  Tnfneii,  and  noiM.  speak  from  experience  of  tbe  »«i>^ 
in  which  they  weri^  coudactefL     Every  day  tended  farther  to  coof  lace  kin^J 
Tfiat  imjjortaoce  of  tlie  ichoola.     He  did  not  think  they  should  exaggtfl 
success  of  thts  system  of  training,     li  was  ditBcult  to  prevent  a  fadmre  ef  i 
teen  or  eighteen  per  cent,  of  tlje  cases  which   come  under   the  systcia. 
Bupcirvision  whi«*h  was  put  upon  the  children  after  they  were  placed  iu  slm 
kept  up  the  fculiiig  of  assoeimiou  between  them  and  the  ac^hools,  and  csl 
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(imWr  to  retnni  to  the  school*    But  the  retarni  in  most  cases  were  f^nt  permn- 

cil,  but  tncreJy  until  the  girls  procured  other  at»d  better  situations.    With  regard 

_     the  triiiniTi|j  of  the  girh,  lie  thought  it  bad  been  espcciallj  BQccesiiful.     la 

the  Norwood  school,  with  which  he  was  connected ^  the  ^nU  were  rrmiied  for 

•cTvicej  ftiid  manv  of  them  were  most  e^cient  in  the  performance  of  boaaebold 

duties.     He  agreed  with  Mr.  Tnfnell  and  Misd  Carpenter,  that  there  should  be 

^S  Krtuge  for  girls  above  sixteen  yemm  of  ngev  fbr,  if  they  were  toiKed  up  with 

Hhe  adult  paupers,  they  w^ere  invanably  lost. 

Hblr.  Tt^rMKLL  ftaidr  he  Mlj  concurred  in  all  tbe  observations  xaMde  by  Minfl 
^Cftrjieiiten  With  regard  to  the  remark  nnade  by  that  Imly,  that  in  «U  these 
ichnuj?  there  shi^uld  be  a  mlxttirc  of  roluotary  and  govemtncjit  assi^tnnee,  he 
retnind  d  the  lu&cttng  tbnt  a  bill  had  pa^ed  the  House  of  Commimf)  which  would 
«fi^t  that  object.  It  was  g^eueraUy  found,  tliat  wliiin  goveromvat  did  finy  thing 
Ijf  itfl-idfit  madw  a  bluntlei  of  it,  and  private  pL^rsgmt  nbo  made  mistukeet,  but  if 
the  tw'ii  parties  joinei!,  then  tbey  kept  a  check  upon  each  oLher,  Me  would,  with 
permission,  prnpose  thp  followiiip:  resolution  :^~ 

•*  That  It  be  rbcoiiittiended  to  the  Council  to  consider  the  expedleticv  of  prow- 
in^  u|^oii  the  lutcution  of  the  government,  measures  for  the  exiended  applioaUoii 
pf  the  iidmiiiiiitrative  pnnt'ipkfi*  of  which  the  beiitfieial  results  have  been  displayed 
Id  thii  district  Sihools  for  dctniiuie  or]3han  children, ** 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Vignolea  seconded  the  motion. 
Cr.  Hd^h  Oweh  thought  that  the  passing  of  the  Tesolutioti  would  haT«  ■ 
icy  lo  destroy  the  uxiAting  workhouse  sdiooLi. 

CtiAOWiou.  said  be  did  not  wish  ihetn  to  adopt  the  resolution,  but  be 

lilted  the  council  to  consider  the  matter.     He  beggeii  to  remind  thctn  thai  the 

lolution  propoi^ed  that  which  the  I)uka  of   Newcastle**   commii^siuti   reconw 

aded.     The  schools  he  proposed  were  eoti^ned  to  ibe  dc^stittite  i>rphan  children 

were  now  cbargeiiblc. 
ffr.  W.  M.  Tawi  thought  thnt  very  little  good  would  result  from  any  system 
rtraining,  unless  the  girls  were  taught  how  to  make  the  bumes  of  tlielr  ^u^hands 
ippj  and  com  fori  able ;  and  that  the  snggestions  In  Miss  Carpenter's  paper  an 
ifaAC  point  were  to  his  mind  of  the  greatest  vnlne. 

Mr.  Harwoon  said  that  the  practical  difficulty  In  the  way  of  effecting  all  thosc^ 
improvements  which  had  been  suggi^sted  wns  the  want  of  Innds.  The  guardians 
111  parishes  were  chosen  because  they  were  tlie  most  economical  persons ;  so  thai, 
wlien  pe^jplc  come  to  organize  a  school  m  which  more  good  would  he  done,  theae 
tfliardiaEis  were  found  in  the  way.  He  had  no  faith  in  the  guardians  themfieWea 
fbr  etfcctmg  any  of  the  snggCAted  improvement  a,  atid  thcreforw  thought  they 
^ouid  try  to  find  wjnxe  other  means  ot  carrying  out  any  itnprovcmeuis  of  the 

^^ptr.  Restok  agreed  that  the  difficulty  was  in  obtaining  the  m^ans  of  arcom- 

Bfchttig  the  improvements.     In  his  part  of  the  country  there  was  n  great  ileal  of 

^lil4«>or  field-work,  by  w^hich  young  giris  earned  £7  or  £%  a-year,  and  board 

#ii4  lodging^  hut  the'  employers  wore  only  respoue^ibk  for  ihe  outdoor  work« 

^Tliifi  was  an  inducement  which  led  the  young  gtrla  from  school  at  an  early  agc% 

^fld  they  were  most  igpornnt.     They  woAed  From  silt  in  the  Tnorning  till  six  at 

tiiirhi ;  and,  considering  the  other  lime  their  own,  would  not  do  the  fllightcj^c 

til  J II  [^  fur  them  selves  or  any  body  else.    The  result  was,  that  they  spent  iheir 

BAOiiL-y  in  dresi^  and,  not  being  able  t^i  make  their  own  articles^  hod  to  pay  fur 

tlie  muking.      They  were  consequently   unBtied  fur  domcfiCie  doues^  nor  could 

fi^be  expected  chat  ibey  coutd  ma^e  good  wives  or  mothers.     Under  this  state 

BBbbigA^  industrial  schools  were  very  mnch  needed. 

^fHi»i  CiRPKfiTER  was  not  aware  that  such  a  lamentable  state  of  things  existed 

••  bud  been  stated  by  Hr.  I^etitutu     I'^rhapa  it  was  generally  known  Chat  Mr, 

CU^Ldwi«:k  wos  engaged  in  extending  the  haU'time  school  svstem«  and  what  she 

W*Juiit  recommend  to  Mr,    Kenton   was  this  i-^She  woiil^  have  him  consider 

ther  he  could  not  bring  about  a  half-time  school  in  that  agricultural  di^iriet, 

reby  he  could  very  muL^i  remedy  the  evil  which  he  had  spoken  of.     He  mnst 

1^  the  sympathies  of  the  fartnera  and  others  in  the  district  to  assist  him  in 

Iloying  the  childien  half  the  day%     if  Lbifi  were  donci  the  parents  would  more 
Qglj  let  Ibe  children  go  to  school,  as  in  the  other  part  of  the  day  they  could 
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etmitis  mopejf  t<>  Kelp  to  support  them,  nud  pft/  for  their  lelioolkfi*  la 
^tbeFi  Dr.  William  Carpenter,  haJ  eftablUbed  oue  of  tbe^e  ttAU-tiiae  lAaiki 


1» 

brother.     ., 
Bampsiead. 
The  rti^lutlan  was  earned. 


flCIENOE  AND  ABT. 

Mn  BtrcKitASTBE,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Aid  given  by  tbe  Departiattl 
of  Scieaee  and  Art,  in  Promoting  a  more  genertil  Knowlii%e  4 
Elementaiy  Science  among  tbe  Iniluatrial  Cla^aes,**  puinted  out  hw 
Mechanics'  Institntes  had  foiled  fi-om  yarious  causes  in  imparting  (  ^ 
B€ienti6c  knowledge  ;  he  stiil  thought  that  theee  institutioDs  conl: 
the  gei^m  of  greut  usefulness,  and  the  organization  by  wbich  a  oosiipct* 
henjatve  liclxeme  of  adult  or  secotidarf  education  might  be  < 
Up  to  1851^  the  advocataa  of  indnfltoal  educatioD.   had  to 

their  caae  on  ahstract  arguments  ;  but  the  first  intern*tiooal        

tion  was  tbo  means  of  producing  a  great  change  in  public  opinioEittfl 
memoriak  from  the  large  manufacturing  towns  were  prf^ntod  to 
pari  I  a  me  ut,  arguing  the  nece^ity  of  »ome  more  extended  it|^Elem  d 
practical  scientlJic  edncatiou,  which  should  place  within  the  tm^i 
the  industrial  darkies  a  much  higher  standard  of  techmcal  attaiuav^j 
than  thejr  could  ever  hope  to  posseaa  without  some  oeatral  or[ 
and  at^iatance.  In  1852,  several  institution^  scattered 
conntij,  were  united  to  form  a  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  i 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trada  The  old  % 
of  deaign  were  su^)erHeded  bj  schools  of  art,  or  drawing  sdioolSki 
at  the  present  time,  ninety  of  theae  schools  are  teaching  the  i 
of  art  to  92,000  pupils.  In  1857,  the  department  of  scie 
placed  in  connexion  with  tbe  Committee  of  Council  on  Edn  _ 
charged  with  the  duty  of  offering  to  tbe  ]>ublic  increased  meananfl 
inoting  secouJary  or  adult  education,  j^lr.  Buckmaster  then  \ 
detailed  account  of  tbe  working  of  the  examinations  held  at  1 
Kensington,  by  which  the  successful  candidates,  or  holders  of  i 
cate%  are  enabled,  under  certain  regulations,  to  earn  twenty  pan 
per  annum  by  teaching.  He  did  not  contemplate  tbe  witbdra villi 
men  from  tbe  useful  haudici-afta  to  become  teachers  of  Bcieoe»;  1 
tlioiigbt  that,  during  the  winter  months,  it  might  be  made  a 
addition  to  a  m a n*a  ordinary  income.  The  classes  for  instmctioai 
tinder  the  maniigement  of  local  committeefL  Mr.  Buckmajiier  i 
eluded  his  paper  by  showing  how,  in  every  way,  a  man  was  raijeli 
benefited  by  becoming  an  intelligent  agent,  instead  of  rezi 
mere  machine.  Labour  to  the  insiti-ucted  man  becomes  sweet; . 
hours  of  leisure  he  meditates  on  new  plans  and  ideas  ;  hia 
heart  expand  together ;  and,  while  he  has  learned  to  esteem 
lie  has  learned  to  feel  and  sympathize  with  the  condition  of  ! 
order.  It  is  the  separation  of  knowledge  from  labour  that  hitf^ 
rise  to  tbe  degrading  distinction  of  a  class  of  the  commnnitt  « 
*'  hands,  '*  men  who  take  a  part  all  their  Lives  in  tbe  practical  • 
cation  of  great  scientific  truths  without  ever  comprebendiitf  ti 
men  who  have  continually  before  their  eyes  combiaatiouiv  t^  *^ 
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THE  TEACHINQ  OF  EOOKCkJCiC  SCIE^CB. 

Mr,  R  K.  Blyth  read  a  paper  ''  On  the  more  Byvtemxlte  T« 
of  Kules  of  Conduct  ii»  Harmon j-  with  the  TrutkB  of  'Bm 
Science/*  printed  at  page  30 &. 


oisccssmif, 

Tbc  CHAiRUijt  laid — He  i^ns  florry  to  ma  that  the  tmtlii  of  eeoficrmk  i 
W@ro  ititrodui't^d  m  so  few  e^ huots,  bul  ikt  the  Game  time  it  w&a  pteAiiDf  M 
thftl  they  were  taught  in  the  Britiah  und  Foreign  Bodeij's  SehcKf^b,  i^ 
and  Col&nial  Schoob^  and  the  Dtrkbc^k  Sdioola.     There  wbj%  no  dMhIl 
U^^ona  were  much  wt^nt^  in  aft^r  life^  but  he  ibonld  th'mk  the  liiffi^ 
be  in  getting  propai*  te&chem  tu   give  Ihe  instruct  ion.     Tbejr   w^mld" 
renuire  a  normal  school  for  t**achinj^  the  tniwteri  themselves. 

The  Kcv.  Na!iii  HTKPfrnNioiy  reiiinrkei]  that  the  pritrciple*  aC  eoeooieitf 
wei'e  taught  in  the  F*>mn1e  College** 

The  liev.  Mr.  MoLE»woBTn  aaid  that  Ihe  prineiplea  W9re  tfttiS'ht  ui  iVi4| 
the  malonal  fchooUr  and  in  Archbishop  Whabel/'a  acbooLs,  in  aXlitJoa  u ir*  ' 
whkh  had  be^?n  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hey  WOOD  »aiil  that  at  Rog^by,  and  tiie  other  l&rge  piibTie  vdiod 
was   a   great  deal   of  Latio,    and    Greeks   and    Engliih    compoitiriaitt 
thought  that  the  principles  of  ftocial  economy  might,  with  adT^B0t^«^bil 
duced  as  Qne  of  the  bra^iches  or  cuoi position.     He  hoped  thnt  i^e 
juHt  issued*  and  now  vUjtin^  our  school  would  recommetid  a  lest 
Girc^k  and  LailD  verse,  and  a  inrg^r  amouut  of  attention  to  the  prmdflatirft 
economies;. 

Mr.  ^MiTH  4aid  thero  appeared  tQ  bim  to  be  i  practicttl  dt  iT 
out  the  i^YStem  in  bitter  lebooLB,  fur  ihe  science  could  only  l»<: 
he  in  any  way  aticcoti«fuL     H«  would  ask  Mr.  Blyth  to  gire    l.:i  . 
the  Jt]  lie  of  the  ichooli  in  vifhlch  the  principles  of  the  science  vren.  ij  _ 

Mr.  Blyth  said  Mr.  Sheilds  was  present,  and  would  be  t>«it*er  nbte  u?  gi***! 
details  of  the  school  he  managed.     He  believed  it  held  some  50O  or  600  bfyi^ 

Mr.  EaNBiiT  Norl  thought  the  most  imptirtaiit  part  of  the  queaiicm  wm  W% 
|h(^  tJidcctioQ  of  schools  for  teach  in  [^  the  scicucet  and  whether  it  coiUfI  b#  v^ 
by  an  ordinary'  schoolmaster  without  any  (special  training-.  Migfil  H  MiW 
very  dangerous  mistake  to  allow  an  ordinary  schoolmaster,  recel  vtnc  ^  ^^M 
i;($0  a-year,  siieh  a?  wcu  to  bn  found  in  our  village  and  couolry  |owi!«|  toiiiHl 
ehtldreii  iti  such  delicate  suhjectM  as  tho.%c  of  capital  and  Ui^Mmr  f  Woilil 
he  imperative  that  the  masters  should  have  Aome  special  tntiiiin||  In  the  I 
of  the  ficietice  ?  He  should  like  to  know  whether,  from  the  Of^iiafv  < 
teneher^,  those  eould  be  found  who  would  ho  competent  to  isui^  «Mi 
were  embodied  in  that  science  into  the  minds  of  the  voum^? 

Mr.  SiiifiiLna,  bdore  anawering  any  remarks  whtdi  bad  bc«Q  •ddf^w^ltt 
wished  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  qneatlan,  mi4  be  asm 
tJieeling  that  he  did  not  iutcnd  saying  one  vvont  agxunst  the  tettehigi^iif  thtc 
He  did  not  believe  that  a  man  eould  be  brought  ap  mm  a  gooil  cHtierf^ 
without  a  collegiate  educ:*;ittoii.     Mr.  Blyth  in  hU  paper  did  tuvt  mA  tkM^^ 
acruetion  In  the  classics  should  h^  discontinued,  hut   tbat  the  trutha  ^  i 
science  should  form  a  part  of  the  iuatruction  of  the  youat;.     He  wiaheit  itutlk 
meat  to  bearii]  mind,  that  upon  £be  education  and  training  of  tJbc  yoatie d^ 
the  weifanj  of  the  country.     The  little  hoy— the  child  of  ibtj  m  Uk  %r||]i moU %r 
^would  have  to  go  Into  life  long  before  the  cbimsical  «ehol&r^  ^n^  if  wm  I*' 
class  that  the  teaching  of  ftocial  economiei  was  of  such  vii«i  importaitee.    V* 
got  a  boy  to  nchoul^  and  kept  him  uutil  he  was  ten  or  el«ver«   y^mn  of  H 
abowed  him  the  piLih  of  lile  he  wa^  selected  for,  and  pictured  to  htm  tM 
nee  of  the  homes  and  families  of  the  drunkard  and  th^  st«ii4r  an 

od  was  done  to  soelcty  at  lajrge,  than  by  the  leaehtng  of  g:^A» 
ktu  in  oikf  iih  be  caiUd  into  feotMilliaa.  l£^s  *"-*'^ -* -^       -* 
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riife  and  their  result*,  the  yotiths  would  hitm  a  leiaon  which  would  tench  them 
t^  listen  to  the  Tojce  of  conscience  whenever  there  wa.^  the  slightest  tlisposliiou 
to  do  wrong.  Mr.  Noel  had  aakcc!  whether  it  was  poasiblc  to  (>et  any  men  com- 
petent tii  the  instmcdon,  and  when  he  lold  them  that  he  conld,  find  that  th^re 
were  many  engaged  in  the  work,  h«  was  furo  they  would  be  rejoked.  The 
principles  and  truths  of  ecc»siomiC9  were  taught  to  the  bojs  in  hb  large  school 
with  the  greatest  succesf. 

Dr<  HoDiiBOM  fiaid  Mr*  Noel  had  asked  whether  persons  eonipeteot  to  the  in- 
itmclion  of  the  science  Conld  be  got.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there 
irere  siich  competcitt  perBons  to  bo  obtained,  but  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that 
tJiej  did  not  grow  like  gooseberries.  Something  mast  be  held  out  as  an  indnce- 
mcnt  to  men  to  come  forward  and  nndortuke  the  dnty. 

Mr,  Foi.L4.tu>-Ueqciiabt,  MT.^  said,  the  importance  of  the  snbject  could  not 
be  over  estimated.     He  had  had  a  large  amount  of  experience  in  Ireland^  and 
» believed  that  a  great  deal  of  the  poverty  which  existed  amongst  the  lower 
sei,  aroAe  mainly  fforn  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  trntha  of  economic 
ace.    Some  years  ago»  inllreland,  ejttravagaucti  was  deemed  a  virtue^  and 
nnomy  a  vice.    Thai  was  owing  to  a  want  of  the  knowledge  of  economics, 
[believed  that  if  the   Irish  gentry  bad  possesied  that  knfjwlefl|;e^  a  hetter 
tliug  and  understaDding  would  have  existed  between   the  Irish  inndlord  and 
tenant,  and  conseqneotly  much    poverty^  crime,   and  suffering    would  have 
i  averted*     Ho  was  quite  certain  that,  until  the  truths  of  economic  science 
I  hetter  knownj  the  lahoaring  classes  would  never  he  raised  from  their  present 
•ition. 

,  M'CtELLAW  said,  that  the  principles  of  economic  science  were  taught  in 
\  school.     The  question  had  been  mooted  as  to  how  the  teaching  was  given, 
here  was  no  difHcultv^  assisted  by  Mr.  Ellis's  book,  in  imparting  n  knowledge  of 
»  icienee  to  the   selboolma^ter,   nor  was  there   any  diflScolty  in  getting   the 
ddreu  to  Icnm  the  science.     The  teaching  did  good   in  f^evernl  ways.     The 
ildren  discussed  it  among  themselves,  and  also  among  their  friends :  thns  W 
king  the  knowledge  home  to  their  parentSf  they  caused  it  to  be  widely  spread^ 
ifeby  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  whole  community.     There  was  no 
»ubl  thai,  bclore  they  could  extend  the  teaching  of  economic  science  to  the  whole 
community,  they  must  send  the  schoolmasters  back  to  school  thiroselves ;  but 
|tJie  never  found  any  difficulty  in  teaching  it  to  children  from  nine  to  fifteen  yeara- 
^"Tage.    It  had  l>een  found  that  those  who  had  gone  out  of  the  school  imparled  & 
mwledge  of  the  science  to  their  fellow- workmen.     In  his   school  they  alsa 
Bght  the  principles  of  physiology,  showing  the  chihi  the  best  nmdt?  of  Imparting 
ftlth  to  himself  und  others. 
f  Mr.  Met  WOOD  siiid,  in  femak  training  schools  the  »cience  wtt«  tfiught,  and  no 
Ipil  could  pass  her  examination  without  being  certilied  as  poeiscssing  n  know- 
Etge  of  the  science.    The  question  wa%  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  to 
I  male  teachers,  and  whether  the  Committeo  of  Education  of  the  Privy  Council 
Id  not  be  induced  to  order,  thnt  the  teat^hing  of  the  imths  of  social  economics 
uld  he  added  to  the  list  of  things  already  required  to  he  tatij^hc. 
Ir*  FircM  said  that  the  queatibn  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
I  of  Education^ 


THE  TEAOHIKQ  OF  AGEICULTURE. 


Mr.  FiTR  read  a  paper 
lly  in  Common  SchooLa,' 


"  On  the  Teaching  of  AgriciiUtire  t^cientifi- 
'  printed  at  p.  320. 


DISCUSSIOK. 

I  Rer*  Nash  Sr^pnisssow  said  there  was  no  doubt  as  lo  the  importance  of 
Ftuhject.  If  there  had  been  a  class  left  behind  in  education  during  the  last 
riwJe,  it  was  the  farming  class;  the  members  of  that  Ansn  were  the  greatest 
Kinents  to  education.  He  did  not  think  that  the  svstem,  if  intn^duced  in  the 
lools  in  the  forming  districts,  would  be  successful,  because  the  children  did  not 
02  A  A 
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remain  After  the  age  of  nbe  yeiu-s ;  but,  at  the  s&me  time,  he  tlicmglu  the  fj*» 
might  bo  introduced  into  the  middle  sohook  wiih  good  r^flult^, 

Mr.  Paqct,  M.1\  said,  he  knew  of  no  tubject  of  sucb  uaivcrKal  intercitii^ 
cf  farmmg  and  gnxcit'iiing,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  would  be  a  to^I 
thing  if  campctent  teachers  eouhl  b«  found  for  this  work. 

Mr,  Hotf  (of  America)  tboogbt  that  the  leaching  of  s^icnltuml 
high  1 J   important   id   makii^g;   men    f^ood    f&miers,  a^ad    thus    givisf  ita 
eociaf  position  whichr  without  such  culture^  thej  wotald  not  pcM^MSs,.    Tbenl 
been  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adopting  tliu  syiiteni  in  the  &t*te  la  vldikll 
Lvcdj  I  he  chief  one  being  that  of  obtaining  p«r$on&  eoinpctcfit  to  the  ifiid ' 
agricultural  letence.    In  America  there  were  uornial  boards  at  wbith  i 
a&scmblG-d  to  discuss  modes  of  teaehing,  and  it  wo^  proposed  j&i  those 
give  lectures  on  agricultural  inBtmction,  and  alio  to  eatablish  a  noni 
fi>r  the  carrying  out  of  that  insLruction, 

The  licv.  H.  Fkarok  felt  most  langnine  as  to  the  great  reshlti  thai  i 
accrue  from  the  teaching  of  agriculture.     Mo  did  not  think  that  simpk  1 
would  do  touch  good  to  ibc  hoys  ;  tbcy   must  ba,ve  excursions  with  ihc  I 
into  the  oowniry,  and  he  taught  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  ^eitecu 

Mr.  BuciLMAJiTEii  was  of  opinion  that,  hy  promoting  a^riculmral  iostnaift 
they  wotild  supply  one  of  the  greatest  wants  in  the  edocaiton  of  the  conK 
He  spoke  as  the  son  of  a  farmer,  und  could  appreciate  the  result:!  thil  Mi 
arise  from  the  instruction.  At  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peer*  school  at  T*ia**A 
the  ^ienco  of  agriculture  wias  taught ;  but  when  thai  stiLtesnuaii  died,  t  w^ 
master  was  pat  into  the  seliool,  tht'  instruction  wai;  dropped^  and  noti&iii^  i 
to  be  found  now  in  the  school  but  tho  machiacrj  which  wajs  us«d  io  the  i 
What  was  required,  was  a  few  gentlemen  like  Mn  l^aget  in  ei^'"- 
iDsist  Upon  the  system  hcjng  carried  out.  With  regard  to  the  fladi^i. 
competent  lo  the  instruction,  his  belief  was,  that  if  thej  were  soi]_ 
they  were  hy  Mr.  Paget,  they  would  be  foDud,  The  Earl  of  Ilairix 
adopted  the  system  in  his  school^;  but  from  the  apathy  and  i|^qorazic«  of  C 
people  his  lordi^hip  sought  to  bentj^t  by  the  mode  of  JostrnctioiL^  ll  ( 
the  ground.  The  fact  was,  in  our  schools  now  there  was  too  much  atferstl 
to  claastcal  instruction ;  the  boys  had  plenty  of  Latin  and  Greeks  but  i 
out  of  a  hundred  could  not  turn  It  to  account  when  they  left  sch^oi 
ihould  he  a  universal  introduction  of  elementary  scicQce  in  the  di^erorti 
and  Ihe  greatest  want  would  he  supplied  in  tim  edu cation  of  the  C4>untr7. 

The  Rev,  Nash  Stepuensok  concluded  by  reuiarking,  that  the  sycMil 
carried  out  by  Lord  Hatherton  and  Lord  Lyttelton  at  their  tcbi^ls  wik  C^ 


MISCELLAlfEOUS. 

M,  Bar  BIER,  a  French  maimfactnrer,  brought  an  intei^*''^ 
posal  before  the  Association,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Interna tio!j 
tiot],"  in  which  he  remarked  that  the  baixiers  which  kepi  i 
apai't  were  jiiiceessively  falling  awaj,  but  that  one  of  the  greitaf, 
remaliieil,  that  of  language*     This  obatacle,  he  thought,  mi|*^ 
overcome,    by   establtEhiug   a  great   international    college  or 
having  four  eatablishmenta  in  Euroj)e*     This  institution  wan' 
for  it^  object,  not  only  the  instruction  of  child i-en  ia  four  Jiv:  . 
guages,    but    would    also    realize   some    important   impnivem' 
education.     M,  Barbler  dwelt  mainly  on  the  foUowiug  poLot^  :- 

1. — The  organiisation  of  the  colleges. 

2. — The  importance,  in  matters  of  education,  of  the  tcackaiflJ'4 
with  the  pupils, 

3. — The  means  of  teaching  living  languages  ;  praeticaUx  ta^ 
theoretically. 

4, — Some  additional  subjects  of  tuition. 


V  The  teacliifig  should  be  every  where  the  same ;  so  that 
I  passing  out  of  a  giv^ea  form  in  England,  aliould  find^  in  the 
^her  form  in  France  or  Italy,  tbe  continuation  of  the  atudies 
f  begun  by  tliero.  At  the  end  of  every  year,  there  should  be 
^tition  in  every  fonii  between  the  four  establishments.  The 
^oukl  last  eight  years;  every  yeiir  the  children  should  be  sent 
M  college  to  another,  f^o  that  ea^ch  pupil  would  spend  two  ^yeara 
||  country^  Each  college  ahnuld  be  capable  of  receiving  800 
\  but  M.  Barbier  proposed  coniiiiencing  on  a  smaller  scale,  aa 
lay  of  aceomplishment,  aud  also  to  allow  time  for  perfecting  the 
Ifttion,  M,  Barbier  has  considered  all  the  detaih  of  this  plan, 
Nrilling  to  communicate  hia  conclusions  when  re<|uired  As 
|d  the  eecond  point,  he  dwelt  very  emphatically  on  the  impor* 
f  fiecnring  able  men,  not  only  for  instructing  the  pupils,  but  as 
^cherB  who  should  live  with  theni^  especially  in  the  hours  of 
bn-  Men  of  tried  cripacity,  and  of  higli  moral  character,  should 
^ed  for  this  tnost  important  branch  of  education,  who  would 
bemaelves  to  understand  the  character  of  each  pupil,  and  who 
Uli  children,  uot  by  physical  punish  men t^  or  imposititions,  hut 
ptitnds  and  encouragements,  varying  according  to  their  different 
$VH  ;  who  ghonld  be  for  the  children  at  once  a  strict  and  tender 
lUid  should  inspire  them^  with  the  conviction  that  he  loves 
i neglecting  no  means  of  developing  their  sense  of  right  and 
no  keen  among  children,  and  of  bringfng  out  in  them  self- 
\  and  the  senae  of  their  own  dignity.  These  masters  should 
%  honourable  jiosition  in  the  college,  and  receive  handssome 
pration,  by  which  means  fiuitable  men  of  rare  attainments  might 
ired.     M.  Barbier  thonght  this  j>art  of  education  waa  better 

Ein  England  than  on  the  continent,  and  much  therefore  on 
would  have  to  be  borrowed  from  Kngland.  M*  Barbier 
od  an  ingenious  plan  for  teaching  the  four  languages,  atjUS 
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l>e  aware  of  the  political  constitatioiia  of  different  oaimtriie; 
they  sboukl  have  leamt  the  history  of  fclie  moat  imporlial 
gionB  of  the  world,  and  should  have  been  iostniebed  m 
general  rules  which  govern  trade;  all  these  Important  saisf 
which  moat  men  will  not  study,  and  conflec|uentlj  will  wk  W 
acquainted  witb^  require  to  be  reDdered  familiar  to  yotm^  n^ 
in  order  that  they  may  know  that  society  in  which  they  »re  abaaili 
take  their  place,  that  thej  may  understand  its  mechanism  mi  tk 
conditiDua  of  its  working,  and  that  theb  judgment,  estfthtifiki  • 
Bolid  bases,  may  not  be  carried  away  by  the  aopliisma  of  Uwfift 
innovators.  In  concluf^ion,  M*  Barhier  mentioned  that  he  had  ^hai 
at  the  di&posa!  of  the  French  committee  of  the  Internatiooftl  %i)At 
tion  a  sum  of  5000  firancs^  to  be  given  in  prizes  for  the  best  esan« 
the  subject  j  and,  aa  a  proof  that  the  idea  of  intei-nationaJ 
ia  alrpiidy  advancing  to  maturity  in  the  public  mind,  h^  stated 
the  subject  had  beeu  bronght  forward  in  Prance  by  M.  Beodoi 
that  a  commission  has  already  reported  on  it, 

Mr.  J,  G»  Fitch  described  in  detail  the  organixatlon  of  the 
tional  collection  in  the  International  Exhibition, 

Mr.  A.  F*  Ma  YD  read  a  paper  on  "  Public  and  Private  EJ 
in  which  he  remarked  that,  in  ptivate  education,  it  was  tbdil 
working  alone ;    whilst,    in   public    education,    the    same 
developed  under  the  influence  of  the  emuktion  of  others.     He 
that,  nnder  a   healthy  system*   public  education   bad   111  a 
superiority  ^*  of  introcluoing  yonth  into  something  akin  to  the 
tioua  emulation  of  maturity."     Mr.   Mnyo  also    pointed 
"  public  education  gives  what  private  cannot,  a  commanilr 
into  the  nidimeutal  conditions  of  the  intellect  and  tmA 
restrains  the  strong,  and  it  elevates  and  Lnapires  the  -wrnkJ"  if  J 
same  time  there  was  a  danger  in  public  sehools  of  tn^eciisf 
special  attributes  of  individual  youths. 

M.  HEiNRieii  Hoffman  read  a  paper  on  ''Infent  TT$ink^> 
the  System  of  F,  Froebel,  commonly  calletl  the  Kindergartat* 
insisting  on  the  immense  importance  of  very  ^rly  training 
HPventh  year  J  he  said  that  lie  opposed  large  infant  schofl4,ii 
required  a  closer  connexion  between  children  and  adults  tfew 
can   secure.     The   *' Kindergarten"  is  a  place  where  di^ 
enjoy  healthy  and  instructive  play.     **  Playing  is  the  ptf'* 
The    games    of    the    "Kindergarten"   combine  all   ^ 
elements  of  gymnastic  exercises   with  the   humaninng  ii 
appropriate  songs.     These  games  are  so  arranged  as  tO  tl"* 
child  by  self-experience  what  is  right  and  true  with  regard  to  *^ 
weight,  mzGj  &c.j  of  vanous  materials ;  to  develope  an  arf**! 
ateady  the  hand,  and  geuerally  to  make  the  mind  quick  m^  W 
M.  Hoffman  concluded  by  stating,  that  to  woman  belongpA^ 
important  and  ennobling  work. 

The  Rev-  C,  Dasent  read  a  paper  on  "Some  of  the  Ba*^ 
the  Education  of  Boys  in  Londoa."  He  gave  reasons  for  titri 
necessary  to  develope  more  the  healthy  spirit  of  self-go venictfcti 
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iw  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  Industrial 
connexion  with  National  and  Parochial  Schools.  The 
•est-condacted  girls  to  receive  one  shilling  a- week  from  an 
ibscription  fund,  to  remain  at  school  and  be  trained  to  cut 
ce  articles  of  clothing.  The  fund  might  otherwise  be  em- 
ablish  an  industrial  department.  Mrs.  Shaw  recommended 
m  of  industrial  homes  in  connexion  with  the  National 
)re  the  eldest  and  best-conducted  children  could  be  boarded 
br  a  short  period,  in  order  to  receive  a  thoroiigh  industrial 

J  gave  an  account  of  the  Bradford  Ragged  School,  esta- 
856.  The  average  attendance  was  160  daily  during  the 
At  present  it  was  180.  The  year  it  was  opened  the  public 
Bradford  showed  111  prisoners  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
r  had  fallen  to  twenty-six  in  the  past  year. 
John  Cubwen  gave  an  account  of  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  method 
to  sing.  It  was  invented  fifty  years  ago  by  Miss  Glover  of 
leven  years  ago  there  were  not  fifty  teachers  of  this  method, 
e  than  half  a  dozen  publications ;  last  year  the  publicationB 
300,  and  the  teachers  more  than  1000.  Four  hundred 
rocal  music  had  been  held  by  the  supporters  of  the  system, 
mder  it  were  more  than  150,000,  and  there  had  been  pur- 
Qg  the  past  year  450,000  penny  sheets  of  music.  Mr. 
nted  out  the  moral  and  educational  advantages  of  this 
Jiorough  method  of  teaching  to  sing. 
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The  Convict  St/stem  of  JEnffland.     By  Majos-Qekksil 
Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  K.C.B. 

HAVn^G,  in  another  paper,  given  some  information  on  Al 
subject  of  Prison  Discipline,  I  would  here  submit  t  fef 
explanations  concerning  Transportation,  Penal  Servitude,  andii 
Convict  system  established  in  this  country.  In  doing  so,  it  utit 
appear  desirable  distinctly  to  notice  the  measures  which  hiveka* 
proposed  for  its  improvem'ent,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  deir  vkf 
of  their  merits.  This  course  will  raise  separate  questions  conoenif 
an  Intermediate  system  of  discipline,  the  Supervision  of  the  pAf 
over  discharged  prisoners,  and  other  minor  points,  in  whid  il  k 
asserted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Convict  system  of  Engbni  k 
deficient,  and  on  the  other,  that  their  introduction  would  be  jk^ 
dicial.     These  several  points  are  also  treated  of  in  a  separate  pi^ 

On  looking  into  the  early  history  of  transportation,  we  find  Art 
the  practice  of  sending  convicts  out  of  the  country,  as  a  caaveM 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  was  resorted  to  so  far  back  as  the  liM 
of  Elizabeth.  Without  going  into  all  the  particulars,  one  striUV 
instance  may  be  cited  to  show  the  difference  between  past  and  pRMrt 
times.  At  what  was  termed  the  Bloody  Assizes  of  1685,  Jwlf 
Jeffries,  of  Infamous  memory,  sentenced  no  less  than  841  persoBitl 
transportation.  Macaulay  tells  us,  that  *'  these  men,  more  wxetekai 
than  their  associates  who  suffered  death,  were  distributed  into  fftgk 
and  bestowed  on  persons  who  enjoyed  favour  at  court.  The  c» 
ditiou  of  the  gift  was,  that  they  should  be  carried  to  the  West  lodtai 
as  slaves.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  them  if  they  Ii^j^  gom^ 
New  England  or  New  Jersey,  but  this  was  expressly  fbrbklto 
It  was  estimated  by  Jeffries  that  on  an  average  each  of  them,  after  J 
charges  were  paid,  would  be  worth  from  £10  to  £15.  Then  ^ 
therefore,  much  angry  competition  for  grants  among  the  syoopkii^ 
of  Whitehall."  These  unhappy  wretches  were  embarked  in  «J 
vessels,  similar  to  slavers  of  the  present  day,  and  the  dungeoa** 
which  they  were  confined  during  the  passage  are  described  hj4* 
same  author  as  "  being  all  darkness,  stench,  lamentation,  disess^  ^ 


viuo     uvAO   t^i^aw^n^   **Ji   *'''-HJL  ^lusc    lilt   tu    i^iic?    tricctCUl'   bin 

^  equal  intensity  and  far  greater  conaequence  have  been 
be  herding  together  of  criminals. 

luflicient  for  our  purpose  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress 
lion  in  the  Australian  colonies  tip  to  its  final  develop-* 

present  system  of  convict  discipline.  The  name  of 
r"  will  be  as  familiar  to  many  as  that  of  "  Jack  Ketch," 
hat  place  and  the  galioi«rs  most  of  the  convicts  in  the 
this  century  were  dis?pofied  of  in  a  manner  which  en- 
Ting  no  fui'iher  trouble  to  the  mother-couiitry* 
ion  after  the  discover  lea  of  Captain  Cook  ha<l  laid  open 
iobny,  (which  now  bids  fair  to  he  a  bright  jewel  in  the 
fland,)  the  transportation  of  often  dors  was  rej^nlarly 
I  extensively  acted  upon  up  to  1840.  Sir  WiHiam 
iOwDmittee  of  1837-8^  after  a  laboinous  investigation, 
mt  report  by  condemning  the  punishment  of  transpor- 
Bg  une£[ua]f  without  terrors  to  the  criminal  class,  cor- 
th  conricts  and  colonists,  and  extravagant  in  point  of 
kis  committee  recommended  the  institution  of  peni* 
home  and  abroad  in  place  of  it»     These  resolutions, 

the  report  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Committee  in 
f  year,  produced  a  great  influence  on  public  opinion, 
B  subject  came  seriously  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  at  that  time  Secretary 
lie  Home  Department,  directed  me  {and  it  was  one  of 
i)  to  consider  the  measures  necessary  for  giving  effect 
enendations  of  the  Committee.  Large  district  prisons 
of  Pentonville  were  suggested  for  ordinnry  criminals, 
jneorrigible  offenders  an  establishment  of  a  more  de- 

Sir,  to  be  situated  at  Dartmoor,  or  on  Lundy  Inland,  m 
annel.  Cireunistances  interfered  with  any  further 
:en  in  the  prosecution  of  these  pdans,  and  the  subsequent 
be  sufficiently  in  the  recollection  of  any  who  have  given 
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2n<l.  Frobation  g&ngs  in  V&n  Diemen^s  Laod  as  tlie  aeeond  ftifl 
of  the  above,  &nd  the  first  stage  for  aU  other  convictd. 

3rd.  Probation  passes  divided  into  three  cks&eSy  coufeniDf  dlfr 
fereut  degrees  of  privileges, 

4th.  Tickets  of  leave  m  the  colony, 

5th,  Pardons  conditional  or  absolute* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  system  was  one  of  pm^gremi 
amelioration,     Tbe  object  was   that  ^^  a  course   of  tneritori^ui  m 
blameless  conduct  in  anj  one  stage  should  erttille  tlie  conTict  b  wtf 
future  stage  of  pnnishment  to  such  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  is 
condition  as  might  be  compatible  with  his  eontinuaiiee  ie  it»" 
'     It  is  difficult  to  prove  anything  to  be  theoreiicallj  wrong  x}m  il 
practically  right.     The  converse  of  this,  however^  niaj  be  said  of  tk 
foregoing   carefnlly   devised   eystem.     Two   adverse    causee  w^ 
rendered  success  doubtful,  if  not  impossible,  soon  became  appnifli 
The  former  plau  of  assignment  had  the  effect  of  ilispersing  the  mm% 
the  one  which  had  beeu  substituted  for  it  had  the   eflect  of  cor^rr- 
gating  them  in  mioses.    Vice  was  therefore  rendered  far  more  in'  .  • 
This  was  the  first  effect.   The  second  was,  that  the  supply  of  conTxa 
was  greater  than  the   demand  by  which    their    services  could  le 
absorbed.     The   cousef|uence  was   that   the    intermediate  iUgt  ' 
discipline  in  which  a  convict  wan  to  become  a  pass-holder  conlli^ 
be  held  out  as  a  reward  or  referred  to  as  a  test  of  character*    Tifli 
were  no  employers,  and  instead  of  his  being  provided  with  einf^ 
thing  in  that  stagc^  he  would  have  starved,  had  not  the  Go^ 
undertaken  to  afford  him  subsistence  and    work.      This   m 
measure  therefore  created  the  twofold  evil  of  striking  at  \h» 
priueiple  of  tlie  new  plan  of  discipline^  which  was  intended  lo 
out  to  the  men  the  l>enefit  of  a  graAluaJly  improviog  condiriaii, 
eutailintr  on  the  mother-country  an  enormous  expense*     ~ 
middle  of  1846,  the  accounts  which  had  beeu  received  of 
degrmlation  of  the  convicts,  crowded  together  in  depots,  i 
alarming  and  deplorable  a  nature  that  some   decisive  steps 
indispensable. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  7th  of  May,  acting  on  a  plan  whidi 
previously  been  suggested  by  Lord  Stanley,  gave  instructions  W 
Governor  of  New  bouth  Wales  for  providing  a  new  colony  for 
victs,  and  urged  the  importance  of  diverting  as  many  as  ^oasii 
the  male  convicts  from  Van  Di emends  Land.     Such  were  the 
stances  when  Lord  Grey  entered  on  the  duties  of  Colonial 
in  1846,  with  Sir  George  Grey  as  his  colleague  at  the  Home 
The  Parliamentary  papers  of  the  time  will  show  the  great  iiU«flfl*| 
bestowed  on  the  subject^  -and  the  very  important  measures  that 
determined  on. 

Not   only   was    transportation   stopped   for  two   years,  lot 
conclujjion  was  miavoidable  thaS  it  could  not,  from  circiunsCtft 
bo  resumed  on  the  former  system.     It  was  proposed  instonJi  ^ 
all  convicts  should  undergo,  first,  a  limited  period  of  sepaiBli  P 
£uement^  the  advantages  of  which^  as  a  basis   of  discipline^  ^ 
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l^een  ftilly  proved  at  Pentonville  prison  ;  secondly,  iliat  they  should 
be  sent  to  associated  labour  on  public  works  in  this  country  or  at 
Gibraltar  or  Bermuda;  and  a  third  and  most  important  stage 
in  the  ay  stem,  that  they  should  afTter  wards  be  removed  to  any 
colony  disposed  to  receive  them  and  capable  of  ahsorhing  their 
labour.  In  such  a  colony  the  majority  would  receive  a  ticket  of 
leave,  under  superintendence  of  the  police,  and  have  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  maintaining  themselves  by  honest  industry,  the  remainder 
being  dealt  with  under  oae  or  other  of  the  intermediate  stagea 
«0tablislicd  in  Van  Dieraen*s  Land.  In  order  to  give  full  effact  to 
tlie  probationary  periods  ut  home^  it  was  decided  by  Sir  George 
Orey  to  form  a  convict  establishment  at  Port  Ian  dj  as  atlbrding  the 
t»est  means  of  training  the  men  to  those  habits  of  industry  which 
-prould  fit  tlieni  for  discharge  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  with 
A  view  to  the  systematic  application  of  convict  labour  on  national 
^works.  It  was  abo  determined  that  the  hulks  should  be  gradually 
ftnt  entirely  abolished. 

iKl  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  progress  of  transportation  from 
B788  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  system ^  which  may  he 
9aid  to  date  from  the  opening  of  Portland  prison  in  1S48,  a  period 

VBixty  years. 
With  regard  to  the  first  stage  of  discipline  in  separate  confine* 
*Iiient,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  limit  in  time  to  which  it  could 
be  advantageously  prolonged.  As  experience  appeared  to  have 
indicated  that  separate  confinement  could  not  be  generally  carried 
out  for  periods  e:xceeding  twelve  months,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
some  provision  was  required  for  the  longer  sentences.  Hence  arose 
"tlie  present  combined  system,  applicable  to  all  convicts,  of  a  tixed 
period  in  separate  confinement,  followed  by  employment  in  associa- 
*ion  on  public  works,  lor  a  period  proportioned  to  the  term  of  the 
ffentences.  Fears  were  entertained  by  the  more  zealous  advocates 
of  separate  confinement  that  the  subsequent  association  would, 
neutralize  the  great  moral  advantages  that  had  been  secured  in 
the  previona  stage  of  discipline  ;  others  contended  that  if  the 
character  had  beeu  ameliorated  under  separate  confinement,  a  weO- 
iwgnlated  intercourse  would  afford  a  better  opiwrtuuity  of  perfecting 
thelv  training  and  preparing  them  to  meet  future  temptations  thati 
m  longer  continuance  of  separation  and  absolute  controL  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  arguments  by  which  the  former  proposition 
could  have  been  supported,  the  latter  course  was  adopted,  due 
provision  being  made  for  enforcing  the  preliminary  stage  of  twelve 
months*  separation,  without  which  all  experience  has  shown  that 
ilie  diecipUne  on  public  works  could  not  have  been  successfully 
carried  out.  The  annexed  notice  to  prisoners  contains  the  regular 
tions.  Briefly, — separate  confinement  for  one  year,  public  works  at 
liome  for  a  period  proportionate  to  the  scntencCj  and  thirdly, 
disposal  with  a  ticket  of  leave  in  the  colony.  The  restrictions  of 
the  later  condition  were  fully  explained  to  every  prisouer  aa 
follows : — 
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"A  cotiTiet  shall  not  pass  out  of  the  custodj  af  the  GoTenmim 
in  the  colony  until  he  shall  bo  engaged,  for  at  least  a  year,  kc 
service  with  private  employer-  If  Bititable  aerrice  csaii0t  \m 
obtained,  tlie  convicts  will  be  employed  by  GoTemmeDt^  at  yn^ 
out  of  whieh  they  will  receive  clothing,  &c»" 

"  Th«  ticket'Of-leave  holder  is  required  to  remain  in  a  partialis 
district^  must  be  at  his  dwelling  from  ten  o*clGck  at  oighi  ufl 
daybreak,  must  report  himself  periodically  to  the  police  o§oer 
of  his  district,  &c-" 

I  would  call  attention  to  this  point,  as  it  embodket  that  pcrtki 
of  the  English  .^ysiem  which,  from  circumstajjces,  cannot  be  TrofW 
out  here,  but  which  has  been  partially  and  successfully  Introdoeil 
into  Ireland* 

These  combined  mejisnres  of  home  discipline  and  colonial  difpoal 
were  directed  to  the  complete  solution  of  the  convict  que$tii% 
and,  in  perusing  the  reports^  there  is  snfBcieut  evidence  to  ^bm 
that  the  main  objects  were  fnlly  accompli  shed  in  a  way  to  fct 
beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  the  colony  receiving  the  laboor  aol 
the  convict  himself. 

The  iirst  prisoners  were  embarked  from  Portland  on  theJi^ 
of  Apriij  1849,  and  Earl  Grey,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  22iid  i 
October,  1849,  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonista  of  Weiloi 
Australia  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  convicts. 

Sir  W.  Denison,  the  Governor  of  Van  Diemen^s  Xiand,  <m  aevenl 
occasions  stroiigly  represented  the  great  advantages  derived  by^ 
colony  from  the  reception  of  convicts  ;  and,  on  the  moral  «iiBl» 
he  observed,  in  a  despatch  dated  2 1st  August^  1851,  that,  ad  tfm- 
pared  with  the  continent  of  Australia^  Van  Diemeifs  Land  oocnpM 
relatively,  a  very  high  station. 

Hie  Governor  of  Western  Australia,  in  a  despatch  t^  Earl  Grfj; 
dated  the  5th  of  February,  1851,  thus  speaks  of  those  wholiai 
arrived  in  the  colony  from  Portland  ; — 

'^  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  conduct  of  these  m/to.  has  htm 
good,  beyond  ray  most  sanguine  expectations/* 

And  in  the  July  following  he  says  ; — 

"  Your  Lordship  will  peruse,  I  ikz\  assured^  with  mnch  BatifiTactm 
that  part  of  the  Comptroller-General^s  report  alluding  te  liie  nr 
duct  of  the  men,  not  one  complaint,  not  even  the  sligliteil  hreadbrf 
discipline^  having  occurred  among  them  since  their  disemharktli* 
Can  more  be  said  of  the  best  regulated  crew  of  a  man-of*vi& 
or  the  most  orderly  regiment  in  the  service?'* 

The  Chaplain  states : — 

"I  do,  however,  with  gratitude  to  God,  and  with  thaukfaJa^ 
to  those  whose  ministerial  t:are  preceded  mine,  express  the  onlookf^ 
for  gratiiieation  aficirded  me  by  the  high  degree  of  scrl|itiiral  la^^ 
ledge  and  moral  attainment  of  many  of  the  convicts  now  §amm%^ 
infant  settlement*" 

It  la   not,  under  these  circumstances,  a  matter  of  sorpri 
it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  a  system  bearing  such  fruits,  when 
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tfterwarda  the  colony  of  Van  Diemcn's  Land  refused  any  longer 
be  made  the  roceptaclD  for  the  disposal  of  raalefactore  from  the 
ther  couatty,  and  we  were  suddenly  left  without  adequate  means 
fiading  employment  for  discharged  priflonera.    It  was  at   this 
Tiod,  as  pointed  out  in  all  my  former  report s^  that  oni^  difficulties 
ly  commenced.    No  means  of  diupostU  in  this  country  can  ever 
found  which  will  meet  tlie  conditions  which  commandetl  success 
Van  Diemen'a  Landp     As  already  stated,  the  tirst  prisoners  were 
barked  from  Portland   prison  ia  April,    1849,   and  it  was  only 
ring  the  short  period  of  three  years  and  eight  months  the  system 
destined  to  he  carried  out  in  all  its  integrity^  the  last  ship  for 
disposal   of    convicts    in    Van   Diemen*s   Land   having    sailed 
KovembeFj    1852.     It  will  bo  in  the  recollection  of  all  that  the 
tTest   apprehensions   wore   created    in  the   pnblic   mind  by   tho 
prospect  of  a  cessation  of  transportation,  and  the  releaie  of 
many  desperate  characters  at  home.     It  was  thought  by  some, 
at  organized  gangs  of    robbers  would  be  Ibund  at  the  corners 
f  all  the  streets  ;   others,  of  more  lively  imagination,  concluded 
'  at  the  majority  were  too  crafty,  and  would  eatablish  themselves 
school  masters  in  crime,  sharing  the  profits  without  encountering 
iB  dangers  of  the  profession.     The  "  Fagans"  of  our  social  system  t 
for  one,  did  not  share  these  fe^irs,  nor  entertain  these  expectations, 
id   the  ger.eral  result    has,    I  think j  proved  that  I  was  not  far 
ong.     Making  due    allowance  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
ici dental   to  tho    disappointment  which  was   the  conBeqnenc«3   of 
angea,  imposing  longer  periods  of  imprisonment  on  some  convicts, 
rpriviug  others    of  all  ho]>es  of  obtaining  a  remission,   and   the 
B  of  any  certain  and  satisfactory  prospects  for  the  future,  the 
ults  have  been  very  favourable,  and  have  afibrded  further  proof 
at   the  system  of  discipline  is  sound,  and  calculated  to   secure 
I©  main  objects  of  penal  administration. 

The  results  of  the  discipline,  so  far  as  relapses  are  concerned,  are 
Jven  in  detailed  returns  in  my  report s^,  from  which  it  appears  that 
'  10,507  male  convicts  released  on  licence  in  tho  B\  years,  bt'tween 
ctober,  1853,  and  December,  1861,  b  per  cent,  only  have  had  their 
i€©&  revoked,  and  10*7  per  cent,  have  been  again  sentenced  to 
servitude.  Of  these,  13-6  per  cent,  have  been  convicted  of 
;lit  offences  and  misdemeanours,  and  5^1  per  cent,  only  of  more 
iouB  crimes.  A  strong  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  discipline  ia 
Torded  by  the  success  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  Out  of  189 
from  Millbank  prison,  and  574  from  Chatham  prison,  entertained 
Ijy  that  society,  only  a  single  licence  has  been  revoked.  To  all  this 
might  be  added  a  mass  of  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  testimony 
referring  to  individuals.  No  effort  is  made  to  obtain  such  evidence, 
Bor  would  I  adduce  it  in  support  of  success,  any  more  than  I  would 
admit  exceptional  cases  of  tailnre  to  prove  tho  reverse.  Any  candid 
imqairy  will  show  tliat  the  resuhs  are  more  favonrahle  than  could 
esibly  have  been  anticipated.  The  more  substantial  fact,  however, 
that  emoe  sentences  of  penal  servitude  al  home  were  substituted 
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for  traiisporta,tion,  either  frcm  the  existence  of  a  deteiriiig  luiotKi^ 
or,  OS  yfQ  may  hope,  a  reformatorf  effect,  then?  tias  been  a  TemifUb 
dimmution  in  the  number  of  convicts.     For  example-^  it  appein  All 
from  1840  to  1844,  an  average  number  of  3,608   were  dentencelli 
transiportation  in  each  year,  buC  that  between  lSo5  and  ISSOvAt^ 
average   has   been   only  2,36L;  though,  durmg   the  former 
Bome  3^,000  annually  were  disposed  of  by  transportation  ;  and^  dnnfl 
the  latter>  8  or  10  per  cent,  may  have  been  re-convicted  of  those  «iil 
would  otherwise  have  been  so  got  rid  of.     If  tliis  dedtsetioo  wgtk\ 
made,  the  numbers  would  be  about  2,150  as  compiired  with  3JSI&I 
The  incrcaae  of  crime  from  the  inetruction  Assumed   to  be  git^  ^ 
released  convicts  does  not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  resiiltSi    Ii 
1848,  those  sentenced  to  impriBoument  and  transportation  ajaiMniiil 
to  22,426,  and,  in  1860,  to  11,615.     Within  this  period  16v09$< 
Ticts  have  been  released  at  home  !     Where  ia  the  evidence  of ! 
judicial  effect  of  the  convict  system  ?     What  have  the  ache 
in  crime  been  about  ? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  attribute  Uicse  very  strikiog  res  alts  to  aoyi 
cause.     They  must  be  due  to  a  demand  for  labour,  good  wigei,tfl] 
many  others  which  elude  investtgationH.     But  a  candid  inquirer  i 
fairly  admit  that  the  deterring  influence,  as  well  as  the  i-efon 
effect  of  the  present  system  of  convict  discipliae,  caQiiot  fail  tw  1 
had  it€  share.     It  has  been  said  that  these  returns  are  not  reliidiiF 
that  there  being  no  supervision  by  the  police,  and  no  photogr»|l| 
for  identification^    many   men  return  to  our  prisons  without  leif 
recognised.     To  the  limited  extent  of  perhaps  3  per  cent*  tti*  i 
be  so,  hut  it  does  not  affect  the  gross  number  or  the  general  deda 
that  may  be  made.     It  is  impossible,  however,  to  obtain 
accuracy;  all  I  can  say  is,  the  returns  are  as  full  and  explicit  u\ 
data  at  command  will  admit.     There  will  he  found  tJie  total  an 
discharged  ou  licence  in  each  year  from  1853   to    1861.     Of  i 
number,  so  released,  there  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  nnmbtf ' 
licences  revoked,  and  of  fresh  sentences  passed  in  each  i 
year.     As  an  example,  take  the  year  1853,     There  were  i 
licences  %    1    -was   revoked  in  that   year,  7   in    1864,    3    In ; 
2  in   1856,  2   in    1857^   makiDg    15   in   all,   or   4*5    per 
1\  years  to  the  date  of  the  return.     The  totale  are  alreiityj 
The  characters  of  the  offences  are  also  miuutely  detaUed^ 
males  and  females*     These  returns  are  worked  out  w^ith  muc 
from  the  imperfect  data  which  are  assumed  to  exist,  and 
small  percentage  they  doubtless  give  the  broad  results. 
flhall  he  an  opportunity  of  comparing  these  returns   wilb 
ones  made  out  in  the  same  form  for  Ireland,  I  do  not  doubt  the  flif 
being  more  favourable  than  is  generally  suppo&ed. 

The  outbreak  which  occurred  among  the  convicts  at  f^htthiTi  ^ 
February  1861,  has  been  deemed  to  prove  not  imly  that  the  cctihrrf 
meat  was  in  a  hopeless  state  of  disorganLzation^  but  thai  others*^ 
ao  better.     To  any  one  practically  acquahited  with  all  tbe 

aces,  the  proofs  arc  altogether  in  a  contrary  direcfcioa^j 
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itbreak  itself  is  easily  accounted  for  by  causea  which  are  fully  ex- 
plained i a  the  last  report  of  the  Directors,  the  real  state  of  the  disci- 
line  13  to  be  judged  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  men.  What 
lis  haa  been  ever  sinco  will  appear  from  the  reports  of  the  superior 
"ieers  of  that  establishmGnt. 

Captain  Powell,  the  Governor^  in  his  report*  dated  31st  December 

at,  says— 

**  Since  the  16th  of  August,  upwards  of  four  months,  no  prisoner 
beeo  rex>ortcd  to  or  puniehed  by  the  Visiting  Director.     Out  of 
entire  population  of  1,908  prisoners,  during  the  year  1,395  were 
aver  punished  at  all,  notwithstaudiug  the  outbreak/' 

Mr.  Marshj  the  ChaplatUj  alluding  to  the  outbreak  in  February, 

i.tes — 

**  From  that  hour  to  the  present^  the  prisoners  have  seen  the  effects 
^f  diacipliue,  not  only  in  its  immediate  suppression  of  violence,  but 
in  securing  their  own  comfort  and  improvemeat.*' 

And,  speaking  of  the  apparent  effects  of  the  discipline  of  the  priEon, 
adds — 

"The  present  peaceful  and  promising  state  of  the  largo  body  of  pri- 

aers  is  a  satisfactory  and  striking  solution  of  the  question  involved 

this  head  of  inquiry.     The  results  of  an  enlightened,  unflinching, 

id  mild  administration  of  discipline  could  hardly  he  more  apparent, 
specially  as  they  have  been  realized  under  the  most  difficult  and 
rjitig  circumstances,  arising  from  the  effects  of  the  disturbimce  in 
r^hruary  last," 

I  CAn  coiitirm  this  opinion  from  my  own  knowledge  and  the  testi- 
lony  of  Captain  Gambier,  the  Visiting  Director,  and  confidently 

Inn,  ns  expressed  in  our  report  for  the  year,  that  Chatham  prison, 
%t  this  moment,  is  second  to  none  in  tbe  convict  department,  iu  the 

anduct,  cleanliness,  and  industiy  of  the  prisoners.  This  being  a  fact 

sily  verified  by  any  one  desirous  of  ktjowiug  the  truth,  representa- 
tions to  the  contrary  are  the  less  pardonable. 

So  much  for  the  home  aspect  of  affairs.    If,  however,  we  want  to 

^  all  that  has  been  aimed  at  and  accomplished,  we  must  look  to 

IVan  Die  men's  Laud  and  Western  Australia,  where  the  whole  system 

llias  been,  and  is  now  to  a  certain  extent,  finally  worked  out.     It6 

ladvaatages  are  strikingly  demonstrated  in  both  thofiC  colonies,  by 

iresults  much  more  favourable  than  can  possibly  be  secured  under  ona 

penal  system  or  means  of  disfjosal  in  this  country  or  in  Ireland. 

The  explanations  afforded  will  show  that  the  system,  in  its  complete 

^        form,  was  only  in  full  operation  for  a  very  limited  period,  and  none 

but  those  who  have  had  to  contend  with  the  diflicnlties  can  properly 

I        appreciate  what  has  been  done  in  securing  so  large  a  measure  of 

IEticcess  where  the  most  important  link  in  the  system  was  missing- 
General  principles  and  results  having  been  briefly  ex|jlained,   it 
may  be  convenient,  in  entering   upon  the  details  of  managemeutj 
to  notice  the  incentives  to  industry  and  good  conduct  on  which  the 
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there  are  to  be  found  advcHmtes  of  a  purely  eoercir©  diieiplbe,  1 
should  scare^lj  deem  it  necessary  to  sta.te  that  in  any  probationvj 
iiysteDi  designed  to  have  a  fa¥oural>le  infiuence  on  cliaracter,  tlik  i 
eneouTBgemeDt  and  reward  of  the  well-conducted  nciust  he  a  prooLt&Qill 
object.  A  convict^  suflbring  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  sliodl ' 
neither  be  es:clude4  from  hope  of  amending  his  condition  by  hbine* 
le^s  or  meritorious  behaviour,  nor  from  the  fear  of  enliaacing  ih 
hardships  of  it  by  miseonducL  On  the  contrary,  to  keep  alive  ifi 
inTigorating  hope  adH  a  salutary  dread  at  eToiy  stage  of  the  pro^n 
of  the  prisoner,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  hii  paokih^ 
ment,  appears  to  be  an  indispensable  element  of  the  discipHue  10 
which  he  should  be  subjected.  Until  the  passing  of  the  Act  •  of 
1853  the  main  encouragement  held  out  to  the  convicts  under  setitcBa 
of  trans  porta  lion,  was  that  of  render!  ug  themselves  eligible,  b?  gtud 
conduct,  for  release  from  penal  discipline  and  embai^kation  for  ik 
colonies,  at  an  earlier  period  than,  under  ordinary  circumetaiKta^ 
they  would  be  entitled  to  ;  f  in  fact,  they  could  be  recommended  fijf 
embarkation  in  less  than  half  the  period,  viz.,  two  years  in  a  eeim 
years'  sentence,  2|  in  10  years,  and  bo  on.  The  cUiixas  to  tfail 
Fe mission  were  carefully  estimated  from  daily  records  of  conduct  iad 
industry,  kept  by  the  gubordiuate  officers.}  The  Grovernor  ttoi 
Chaplain  were  also  required  hj  the  rules  to  record  suck  particuUn 
as  would  enable  them  to  re|>ort  with  confidence  oa  tlie  merits  of  «Adi 
individual  prisoner. 

Among  the  incentives  to  good  conduct,  the  bodges  are  of  unptf- 
tance*  They  are  worn  on  the  arm  of  every  prisoner,  and  arii 
Btaodiug  record  of  his  actual  position  with  reference  tocharajcteradl 
his  progress  through  the  different  stages.  Captain  Wliitty,  th« 
Governor  of  Portland,  observed  of  them,  after  some  experience  :— 

**  The  system  of  wearing  badges,  by  which  the  mouthly  progreis 
of  each  convict  towards  the  attainment  of  tickel-of*leav6  is  pubtidj 
marked,  works  very  satisfactorily,  as  is  evinced  by  tho  auxietj  k 
even  the  ill-conducted  prisoners  to  regain  a  lost  good-conduct  ntiii* 
and  the  efforts  to  keep  subset! uently  clear  of  the  misconduct  boo4** 

Daily  records  are  now  kept  by  the  warders  in  charge  of  ptrtie^ 
and,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  principal  warders  of  tlii 
districts,  the  chief  w^arder  and  deputy-governor,  are  finally  rccoiM 
in  the  Governor's  books,  by  letters.  The  form  is  annexed;  T.G. 
(the  two  letters  with  which  wo  principally  have  to  deal)  mean  vifj 
good.  The  rule,  in  every  establisliment,  is  "  good  conduet  wA 
industry/^  and  V.G.  appear  on  the  badge  of  three- fourths  or  mottd 
the  prisoners,  many  of  whom  have  been  30  or  40  moothg  withooi  i 
eiugle  report.  In  explanation  of  the  importance  attached  by  tliccMi 
to  this  record,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  any  day  on  whicia 
man  obtains  the  letters  V.G.  for  good  conduct  and  industry^  li«  ^ 

*  IG  &  17  yict.  c.  90.  '        ^ 

t  See  Notice*  to  PrisonerB^  1848*  1853,  and  185T, 
X  Aa  extract  ft^ro  the  Eulca  is  anneaed. 
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gained  a  certain  number  of  hours  towards  obtaining  his  earlier 
liberty.  If  he  be  under  sentence  for  three  years  he  can  obtain  four 
hours  each  day,  or  one-sixth,  the  result  being  that  he  may  be 
released  six  months  before  tlie  tern^ination  of  his  sentence.  If  under 
sentence  for  longer  periods  ho  may  gain  six  or  eight  hours  in  each 
day ;  different  proportions  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  sentence 
may  be  remitted,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  terms  of  notice. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  good  conduct,  a  system  of  classification 
was  also  introduced  into  the  original  discipline  at  Portland  in  1848, 
And  is  still  in  full  operation.     It  is  stated  in  the  rules  that — 

*^  The  object  of  the  classification  is  not  only  to  eucourage  regularity 
of  conduct  and  a  submission  to  discipline  in  the  prison,  by  the  distinc- 
tions that  are  maintained  in  the  different  classes,  but  to  produce  in 
the  minds  of  the  prisoners  a  practical  and  habitual  conviction  of  the 
effect  which  their  own  good  conduct  and  industry  will  have  on  their 
-welfare  and  future  prospects." 

Gratuities  are  credited  to  well-conducted  convicts,  as  an  encourage- 
ment during  confinement  and  a  provision  on  discharge.  Good 
conduct  and  industry  are  separately  considered.  With  a  view  to 
-stimulate  those  who  might  bo  in  the  lower  classes  for  conduct  not  to 
oease  to  be  industrious,  a  plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  distribution 
of  the  gratuity  which  has  worked  well.  The  rules  respecting  it  are 
AS  follow  2 — 

For  Good  Conduct, 

1st  class,  per  week 6<f. 

2nd    „  „  Ad, 

3rd     „  , NiL 

For  Industry, 

Very  industrious,  V.G.  at  work,  per  week  .     .       9rf. 
Industrious,  G.  „  „      .     .       4rf. 

Not  industrious  „  „      .     .      Nil. 

.^  A  well-conducted  convict,  under  a  sentence  of  four  years,  can  earn 

.-  on  an  average  49;.  annually,  or  £9  16«.  9d,  in  the  whole,  before 

^.  release.     The  large  sums  sometimes  credited  belong  to  the  excep- 

^  tional  cases  of  prisoners   under  life  sentences,  who  have  been  at 

.■  Bermuda.      I  would  mention  another  arrangement,   namely,   the 

\  Special  Service  Class.     In  applying  convict  labour  it  is  generally 

;  necessary  to  tell  off  the  men  in  parties  of  not  less  than  eight  or  ten, 

\^  and  place  them  in  charge  of  one  or  more  officers.     It  will  be  obvious 

'-  that  odd  jobs  and  special  works,  requiring  only  two  or  three  men, 

^(  eould  not  be  advantageously  executed  by  them,  in  consequence  of 

,  the  disproportionate  expense  of  superintending  their  labour.    At 

?^,  Dartmoor,  Portland,  and  in  all  Public  Works  Prisons,  this  plan  has 

\  been  in  operation  many  years  with  excellent  effect;  the  only  prccau- 

^  tion  necessary  being  that  of  employing  the  convicts,  as  much  as 

^  poaaible,  singly.    Whenever  a  now  establishment  approaches  comple- 
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tion,  I  invar kbljr  send  a  detachment  of  about  on©  handred  men  l» 
assist.     During  the  last  two  years  a  large  party  were  employe!  tt 
Wokiji|T,  and  at  this  momeat  thero  are  one  hundred  coiopleiinjr  U« 
new  Crimiiml  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Broadmoor,     A  ckitsf  warder,  tiiree 
■wardere,  and  a  Scripture  reader,  have  the  entire  management  of  tbea 
Each  partj  is  euperintended  in  a  general  manner  so  as  to  preierrt 
order  when  at  work,  and  thej  sleep  iq  separate  cells.     Tbei^  i*  m 
guard  and  no  wall  to  prevent  escapes;  but  they  do  not  try,  hma^ 
it  is  their  interest  to  remain  and  finish  the  few  months  they  hareii 
do.     If  a  name  were  wanted  for  this  detachment  of  special  f^r^W 
men,  it  mi;*ht  be  called  an  intermediate  system  on  a  most  eft 
fooling*     I  could  enkrge  on  these  little  details,  but  it  -would  It^iia 
too  far.     What  J  however,  I  would  wish  to  mention  ia,  that  tboiclk 
nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  conduct  and  iodostij^ 
the  men,  as  employed  ut  Broadmoor,  and  though  it   is  conrenleatW 
the  service  to  diminish  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  oflScers,  j«4ill1 
few  mouths'  employment,  under  diminished  control,  affords  no  ; 
test  of  character*     In  the  ee^timntion  of  experienced  officers  Ub 
alone  demonstrates  the  results  of  discipline, 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  operation  of  the  Acta  of  185S  and  18S7, 
which  penal  servitude  and  relea^ie  at  home,  or  in  any  colony  willi^ 
to  receive  convicts,  was  substituted  for  transportation-  PenioQrtDl 
and  other  prisons  for  contluement,  and  Portland,  Portsmonlh,  ?t% 
for  associated  labour,  afforded  at  this  period  the  means  of  c^xyu 
out  for  all  convicts  a  carefully  matured  system  of  progrt-Tt 
reformatory  discipline*  Those'  prisona  combined  eTerythicg  tktj 
could  bo  desired  in  point  of  construction,  and  the  discipline  of 
first  and  second  probationary  periods  has  been  successful ly 
but  the  third  period,  or  means  of  disposal  before  alluded^tcv 
sauting  for  all  excepting  for  the  few  who  were  embnrkod 
Western  Australia. 

The  circumstances  affecting  the  a<lmin  istmtion  of  convict 
were,  however,  again  most  anxiously  considered  by  the  SeerctKJ 
State  in  1B53,  Though  power  was  taken  in  the  Act  to  grtot 
remission,  there  was  at  that  period  a  difficulty  in  acting  upon  il 
the  conscqueuce  was,  that  as  hope  diminished,  a  dogged  and  dii 
tented  submission  to  discipline  arose  among  the  convicts,  Tery  d!  ~ 
from  the  cheerful  and  ready  obedience  of  former  timest  Suci 
stages  of  diacipliuoj  each  having  some  amelioration,  were  euhsdi 
for  the  remission  of  sentence,  but  these  wero  insufficient  U>  i^ 
establish  the  good  feeling  which  had  prevailed  ;  and  until  «' 
man  sentenced  between  1853  and  1857  (altogether  about  W 
was  disposed  of,  the  state  of  the  convict  prisons  was  much  hm 
factory  than  previously,  or  than  it  is  at  present, 

A  remission  in  a  sentence  was  again  introduced  UDder  thei^ 
1857,  and  for  a  ttme  wo  had  the  anomaly  of  convicts  tinder 
different  conditions  working  in  the  same  gangs  ;  some  witl»  r» 
aions  under  the  old  Transportation  Act ;  some  withoat 
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«6iiteQced  between  185.>  aud  1857 ;  and  others  with  i-emiesion  under 
the  Act  of  1B57,  It  was  this  which  led  to  the  strike  at  Portland 
some  years  ago^  The  men  had  an  assumed,  1  may  say  a  reul  griev- 
ance^ aiid  having  tried  every  kind  of  legitimate  represeDtatlou  with- 
out feucceis,  were  foolish  enough  to  strike  work*  The  diaordcr  was^ 
bowever,  quelled  without  a-  blow  being  struck.  Thie  occun-ence,  as 
well  as  the  outbreiik  at  Chathani,  is  usually  adduced  as  a  proof  that 
the  convict  system  is  on  a  wrong  principle.  The  conduct  of  the 
mi&n  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  and  since  may  he  taken  to  prove  the 

K perse. 
Though  no  paius  have  been  spared  in  the  destruction,  root  and 
atich,  of  the  old  system  in  the  hulks,  and  in  perfecting  every 
detail  of  tbat  which  haa  takea  Its  place,  and  though  the  results  have 
been  encouraging,  and  I  venture  to  hope  satisfactory,  yet,  as  already 
aiated,  when  seen  from  diflTerent  points  of  view,  assumed  defects  may 
l>e  observed,  and  improvements  may  suggest  themselves  to  many, 
vhOj  with  but  little  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  take  a 
<leep  and  earnest  interest  iu  it*  1  am  by  no  means  insoueible  to  the 
responsibility  which  has  devolved  upon  me  of  organising  the  system, 
etBl  less  of  maintaining  the  position  which  has  been  won,  if  it  be  a 
fsiX&e  one^  Ko  one  cau  feel  an  equal  interest  in  its  success^  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  any  suggestion  whatever  that  has  the  test  of  ex  peri- 
euce,  or  the  conditio u  of  practicability  to  ensure  its  success,  will 
receive  from  me  serious  and  frank  consideration.  The  difficulty  of 
combining  conflicting  objects  and  views  in  any  system  of  manage- 
ment will,  however,  be  unders^tood  If  it  be  considered  that  some 
persons,  in  their  secret  hearts,  consider  the  gallows  the  best  eolution 
of  the  convict  question  ;  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  bestow 
a  passing  thought  on  the  subject  connect  a  sentence  with  chains^ 
Jiard  ^e,  hard  labour,  and  the  lash ;  and  that  others  would  recom- 
■nend  the  very  opposite  extreme,  and  obliterate  penal  features 
^together.  The  present  system  of  discipline  will  be  found,  ou 
iuvestigation,  to  occupy  a  medium  position,  combining  the  requifiite 
.elements  in  a  proportiou  based  on  experience ;  and  there  exists  reason 
4o  believe  that  it  has  proved  more  conducive  to  tbe  combined  objects  of 
xeprcssion  and  reformation  than  if  any  undue  prominence  were  give  a 
-either  to  the  deterring  or  the  reformatory  element.  The  more  it  is 
flifted  Uie  more  clearly  will  it  appear  that  it  is  founded  on  broad  and 
intelligible  principles,  on  a  clear  perception  by  the  Govemnient  and 
.eommittees  of  Farliament  of  the  objects  to  bo  attained,  and  that  it 
h&s  been  worked  out  in  a  common  sense  and  practical  way,  with  a 
view  to  attain  those  objects  ;  also,  that  the  whole  principle  of  the 
discipline  is  to  lead  and  not  to  drive,  to  place  a  man's  fate  and  con- 
dition mainly  in  his  own  hands,  and  to  encourage  and  reward  all 
eSbrts  to  do  well ;  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  being  laid 
in  moral  and  religious  instruction,  carefully  imparted  during  the 
entire  period  of  his  confinement,  without  which  success  could  not  be 
expected.     In  regard  to  this  system,  I  would  mention  that  successive 

Cstariea  of  State  for  the  Home  and  Colonial  Departmeuts^  during 
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the  last  twenty  years,  have  given  the  most  anzioas  attention  to  die 
principles  and  details  on  which  it  has  been  conducted. 

The  management  and  discipline  of  convicts,  howevery  fata  not 
only  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  I  htva 
named,  but  has  stood  the  test  of  repeated  committees  of  the  Hon* 
of  Commons.  I  would  also  mention,  that  in  cairying  out  their  viewi 
and  instructions  I  have  had  the  assistance  of  Captaiu  03ricn  ad 
Mr.  Voules,  and  subsequently  of  Captain  Whitty  and  Captia 
Gambier  as  Directors,  and  that  we,  as  Directors,  Lave  had  tte 
zealous  co-operation  of  Governors,  Chaplains,  and  other  most  dUr 
officers  at  the  diifereut  prisons,  in  giving  effect  to  the  details. 

When  so  many  officers  are  deeply  interested  in  the  saceesB  d 
their  own  individual  labours,  it  may  surely  bo  inferred  that  4i 
means  of  obtaining  it  are  very  generally  admitted,  and  thereftn 
that  the  whole  system  rests  on  an  approved  foundation;  and  Alt 
though  nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  fault,  greater  difficulties  v3 
be  encountered  iu  providing  a  remedy.  It  is  only,  however,  vads 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  proposed  objects,  and  by  a  patient  ol 
careful  study  of  the  measures  tlirough  which  they  are  sought  toll 
attained,  tliat  the  merits  of  the  system  can  be  appreciated.  Toll 
understood  it  must  be  seen  in  operation,  and  that  not  superfidaDft 
but  closely  inquired  into,  step  by  step.  The  nice  adjustment  of  ^ 
elements  of  encouragement  and  repression,  the  precise  objects  vmd 
at,  and  the  great  success  which  has  attended  the  working  of  Ai 
diffi?rent  plans,  would  then  become  apparent,  and  the  whole  woril 
furnish  much  instructive  evidence  on  convict  discipline.  Hidtt 
course  been  followed  by  any  impartial  person,  I  venture  to  hope  tW 
more  justice  would  have  been  done  to  the  system,  as  well  as  to  Ai 
labours  of  all  concerned  in  the  originating  and  maturing  it. 

I  shall  now  notice  those  measures  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  te 
desirable  additions  and  improvements,  and  then  separately  advert ti 
otherri  which  have  been  i)ressed  uj)on  public  attention,  but  to  the  B- 
troduction  of  which  there  have  appeared  to  bo  serious  objectiou. 

First. — Hitherto  a  licence  has  not  been  generally   revoked,  * 
cepting  a  man  has  been  actually  convicted  of  some  offence 
the  law.     The  conditions  are  as  follows : — 

1st.  This  licence  is  liable  to  be  revoked  in  case  of  miscondact. 

2nd.  It  may  be  revoked  in  the  case  of  the  holder  of  it  being  o 
victed  of  any  new  offiince,  unless  the  punishment  for  that  otf 
extends  beyond  the  term  of  his  former  sentence. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  holder  should  be  convicted  of  tff 
new  offiince. 

If  he  associates  with  notoriously  bad  characters,  and  leads  an  i* 
and  dissolute  life,  with  no  visible  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  linfi* 
hood,  he  will  be  liable  to  be  re-committed  to  prison  under  his  (xipi 
seutence. 

3rd.  If  his  licence  is  revoked  he  may  have  to  undergo  the 
remaining  portion  of  his  original  sentence. 


on  the  notlco  of  the  police,  by  entering  on  a  course  of  crime 
e  reported  for  doing  so,  the  fact  being  properly  established, 
I  think,  be  sufficient  to  warrant  forfeiture  of  the  licence,  even 
L  no  conviction  had  taken  place.  It  is,  however,  a  difficult  ques- 
'om  being  opposed  to  the  practice  and  to  public  opinion.  It  maj 
o  show  that  grave  objections  must  exist  to  an  interference  witb 
onditional  liberty,  when  I  say  that  out  of  upwards  of  10,000 
ars  licensed  during  the  last  8|  years,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  more 

0  instances  where  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  exercise  the 
of  revocation,  unless  a  macr  had  been  fairly  convicted  of  an 

1  against  the  law.  Succeeding  Secretaries  of  State  have  re- 
ly had  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  this  has  been  the 

:dly. — Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  chiefly  considering  the 
•ts  of  the  prisoners,  in  connexion  with  the  public.  It  is,  how- 
aecessary  in  certain  exceptional  cases  to  look  solely  to  the 
tion  of  the  public.  If,  after  a  second  probation,  a  man  were 
d  at  home,  the  active  co-operation  of  the  police,  which,  as  a 
1  measure,  I  earnestly  deprecate,  might  be  fairly  brought  into 
ion,  and  a  sentence  for  a  long  term  of  years  or  for  life  might 
the  subsequent  conviction  of  any  man  engaged  in  an  habitual 
of  crime.  These  are  points  claiming  serious  consideration.  I 
Iways  felt  that  provision  should  be  made  for  this  extreme  class 
dshment.  As  far  back  as  1838,  and  in  several  subsequent 
I,  a  penal  establishment  in  this  country  has  been  recommended 
for  the  worst  class  of  criminals,  and  for  such  as  proved  iucor- 
under  ordinary  discipline.  The  question  of  whether  it  should 
lome  or  abroad  is  one  of  some  difficulty.  On  the  whole,  as 
f  stated,  I  am  in  favour  of  having  it  at  home,  but  chiefly 
e  of  the  greater  security  which  would  bo  aflbrded  for  proper 
atendence,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  humane  and  moral 
inA       OtliPrwiflA.  a  nriROTi  in  flnmn  rAmntA  lonalitv  uv^nnlrl  AnnAAr 
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attended  to,  the  loss  of  oar  means  of  disposal  ia  the  ecdoniet  wmU 
not  be  much  more  felt  than  it  has  already  been,  and  the  ezpericinee 
of  the  last  ten  years  shows  that  it  has  not  entailed  such  fennidaUB 
evils  as  had  been  anticipated. 


On  the  Operation   in   Ireland  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Ad  tf 
lS57y  (20  $*  21  Vict.y  c.  3,)  with  some  observations  on  objectim 
formerly   made   to   the  "Irish  Convict  System.^*     By  Soi 
'Walter  Crofton,  C.B.* 


It  will,  I  think,  be  remembered  that  this  statute  was 
the  Resolutions  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
which,  in  1856,  inquired  into  the  working  of  an  Act  passed  i 
1853  (16  &  17  Vict.,  c.  99).  It  will  be  recollected  that  then  la 
what  may  bo  termed  a  "Ticket  of  Leave**  panic  during  the  jon 
1856  and  1856,  which  made  it  necessary  tiiat  some  investigyiH 
should  take  place  into  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1853yUiv 
whicli  these  "  Tickets  of  Leave "  were  given ;  and  also  as  to  Al 
expediency  of  not  remitting  terms  of  sentence.  The  *vyimni**^ 
aflcr  receiving  a  vast  amount  of  evidence,  came  to  the  eonelua 
that  short  and  non-remissible  sentences  were  undesirable.  To  (|MM 
briefly — They  recommended  lengthened  sentences  with  power  H 
shorten  them  through  the  good  conduct  of  the  convict.  Thej  e» 
sidered  that  the  "Ticket  of  Leave  "  system  had  boon  too  shortapoU 
in  operation  to  justify  them  in  forming  a  distinct  opinion  with  ng*i 
to  it  ;  but  tlioy  point  out  a  manner  in  which,  if  adopted,  ikl 
"  Ticket  of  Leave  "  should  be  carried  out.  They  say  "  that  the  priiO" 
pie  is  wise  and  just,  upon  the  express  condition,  however,  that  incHi 
of  subsequent  misconduct  the  liability  of  the  conTict  to  ponishaBit 
shall  revive  for  the  residue  of  the  term  specified  in  the  orignil 
sentence." 

The  words  of  the  15th  &  16th  Eosolutions  are — 

Res.    15th. — ''That  to  render  this  system  of  tickets  of  IM 


*  I  Lave  in  this  Paper  purposely  rcfhuned  from  making  any 

the  <' English  Convict  Discipline/'  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  has  had  an  ftrdaoaiiiii 
as  I  too  well  know,  an  anxious  post  to  fill  for  many  years.  Coniideriiv  ^ 
official  ])osit  ion  I  have  so  recently  occupied,  it  would,  I  think,  not  be  fer  ik 
public  advantage  that  I  should  assail  his  administration  of  a  tot  ^SBi^ 
department,  and  thereby  increase  the  many  troubles  with  which  I  fed  floc^ 
has  to  contend. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  my  boundcn  dnty  to  dear  the 'Irish  GonTiet  Sjvii* 
from  some  objections,  which,  from  time  to  time,  during  my  diivctioii,  |nttli< 
made  to  it,  with,  I  regret  to  say,  very  little  consideration  for  the  Uboir^ 
anxiety  with  which  I  was  striving  to  overcome  very  seriona  obstadei  fai  voM 
out  a  grave  and  unsolved  social  problem. 

I  have  also  referred  to  the  subject  of  supervising  «•  conditionally  Blo*^ 
convicts,"  which  is  not  a  question  of  convict  disdpUne  bnt  of  ^  StiUeMQ*' 
and  one  which  in  a  great  measure  will  depend  npon  public  opinion. 


DYemment  oi  mat  aaj  aaopiea  m  ine  aci  oi  ioq/,  ana  lue 
LB  for  carryiog  it  out,  an  important  principle  recommended  by 
littee,  viz.: — ^Lengthened  sentences  with  a  power  of  remit- 
ain  proportionate  periods,  provided  the  conduct  of  the 
istified  such  a  course  being  taken.  At  that  time  the 
ent  went  no  further ;  but  wo  learn  from  a  report  published 
oshua  Jebb,  in  January  last,  that  the  question  arose  sub- 
,  as  to  whether  the  release  at  these  shorter  periods  should 
)r  with  a  ticket  of  leave ;  the  latter  course  was  the  one 
>j  the  Government,  although  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  felt  doubtful 
icy.  He  gives  an  extract  from  his  letter  to  the  Home 
lich  states,  ^*  The  balance  of  my  opinion  is  in  favour  of  a 
miission  of  the  original  sentence,  and  the  release  of  the 
from  any  restriction,^^ 

Tj  thankful  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  having  taken  this 
use  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  public  will  ultimately 
^  better  protected. 

Irish  Convict  System"  has  been  so  repeatedly  explained 
^  scarcely  state  that  for  some  time  before  the  enactment 
le  principal  recommendations  of  the  committee  had  been 
al  operation  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  those  under  sentence 
^rtation.  The  conditions  attached  to  licences  had  been 
^  most  valuable,  and  their  enforcement  made  practicable. 
^  had  already  tended  to  amend  the  criminal  and  to  protect 
The  adoption  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Conunittee 
^erefore  no  change  in  Ireland ;  for — 

liad  a  "  Mark  System,"  which  would  tolerably  well 
d  fitness  of  a  convict  for  release  at  shorter  periods  through 
T>od  Conduct." 

^  had  a  more  natural  or  intermediate  stage,  perfectly  un- 
'Vith  the  prisons,  which  further  tested  the  convict  in  a  less 
i^te.  and  also  materiallv  conduced  to  open  the  labour  market 
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"  Liberty,"  we  find  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  dLsdiaiin 
under  this  Act  in  1859,  up  to  January  1862,  they  amounted  toAUL 
Only  twcuty-sovcn  of  these  have  returned  to  either  conyict  or  oountf 
prisons  for  criminal  offences.  Considering  the  appliances  in  foreefa 
bringing  old  offenders  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  in  Irdn^ 
this  is  a  satisfactory  result.  But  It  would  have  been  still  moce  h^ 
had  sufficient  time  been  allowed,  by  the  length  of  sentences  passed  at 
*'  Habitual  Criminals,"  to  both  increase  the  period  of  prison  tninii| 
and  of  conditional  liberation. 

Our  experience  under  this  Act  is  therefore  : — 

1st.  That  n  very  large  proportion  of  the  convicts  make  strenwM 
efforts  to  reach  the  intermediate  prisons,  and  attain  them. 

2ndly.  That  they  are  placed  in  this  more  natural  position  at  wUA 
they  have  arrived  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  attaimnent  rf 
their  murks,  with  extremely  good  results  both  to  themselves  and  Al 
public. 

3rdly.  That  they  show  by  their  subsequent  conduct  that  thejnhi 
the  lessons  which  they  have  learned,  and  are  making  appliettift 
of  them  iu  the  fields  of  temptation. 

I  will  give  now  a  few  general  and  brief  statistics  withngaidli 
Irish  convicts : — 

(1)  0,300  convicts  were  transported  from  Ireland  between  IM 
and  1853.  Since  that  period  not  one  has  compulsorily  left  kr 
shores. 

(2)  In  January,  1854,  there  were  4,878  Irish  convicts^  indoAi 
those  at  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar  subsequently  discharged  in  Irdai 
through  the  convict  prisons. 

In  January,  1862,  there  were  only  1,314  in  Ireland,  and  14  ii 
Bermuda.     Total  1,328. 

(3)  That  with  regard  to  convicts  discharged  between  Jtnvaji 
1856,  and  January,  1862,  (4,643,)  only  10  per  cent,  have  retsEael 
to  the  Government  i>risons  either  by  revocations  of  license  ftri^ 
regularities  or  in  any  other  manner. 

(4)  During  the  year  1860,  there  were  only  58  persons  (fomerif 
convicts)  detained  in  llie  county  prisons  under  short  terms  of  B^ 
prisonment,  and  iu  the  year  1861  only  60.  Some  of  these  ufacg 
iu  both  years  were  "  drunkenness,"  entailing  twenty-four  boorf 
imprisonment. 

I  leave  my  readers  to  judge  the  value  of  results  obtained  imto 
a  system  which  holds  as  its  ruling  principle  that^  both  for  the  aaes^ 
ment  of  the  criminal  and  the  protection  of  the  public,  it  is  the  ditf 
of  the  State  to  make  the  vocation  of  crime  as  hazardous  and  ^ 
unprofitable  as  possible. 

I  now  propose  to  briefly  notice  attempts  which  have  been  ■■* 
from  time  to  time  to  account  for  these  results  on  every  groondaM 
that  of  an  improved  Prison  System. 

It  was  stated  that  in  Ireland  we  had  no  "  Criminal  Cli«^'- 
that  the  convicts  were  either  agrarian  offenders,  or  those  who  tai 
merely  lapsed  from  innocence.     This  was  one  of  many  haphafli' 
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Ifttetnenis,  made  I  suppose  in  ignorance ;  but  it  ivtlb  otvioiiHly  oal- 
ilated  to  10 ate ri ally  aflfect  tht^  vital  priaciples  of  the  system.     For 
great  problem  to  be  solved  was  not  to  cnre  tbe  inerelj  lapsed 
lender,  but  to  render  the  "  habitual  criiTiinBl"  ionoxious  to  the 
ablic*     A  mere  reference  to  the  rejiorts  of  the  Directors  would  have 
one©  showji  the  fallacy  of  this  a^tsertion.     I  am  glad  to  state  that 
'  i  point  haa  l)ceu  made  clear  to  the  mauy  inquirers  from  thb  country 
the  working  of  the  "  Irish  Convict  System," 
V%  were  told  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  indiyiduatizo  *^  male 
evicts  ;**  that  they  must  be  treated  in  masses,  and  by  the  observance 
routine  duties*     Facts  in   Ireland    bad   however  disproved  tbia 
ery  dangerous  fallacy — not  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  con- 
jtg  was  reduced,  as  it  is  at  present^  but  when  they  numbered  tbou^ 
id^  and  when  our  very  inexpensive  accommodation  made  such  a 
eediDg  more  difficult  to  carry  out*     We  were  then  toldy  thut  the 
hibition  of  convict  labour  under  a  modified  ibrni  of  restraint  would, 
Bt  especially  in  Ireland^  be  the  means  of  iilUug  our  prisons.     Has 
» done  so  ? 

Another  objection  arose, 

Ba   it  know^n  that   in  our  intermediate  convict   encampment  at 
^liUsk,"  and  formerly   also    at   the    Forts  in  Cork   Harbour,  the 
risoners,  to  the  extent  of  fifty,  take  their  meals,  read  and  sleep  in 
eh  hut  ;    a  room  being  partitioned  off  for  an  officer.     The  con- 
are  in  the  precise  position  of  soldiers  in  barrack-room Sj  or  of 
Jinary  railway  labourers  employed  in  out-of-the-way  localities  on 
ge  works.    It  was  asserted  that  this  proceeding  was  a  return  to 
tie  hulk  system — that  it  had  been  tried  in  an  associated  room  at 
Portland  prison  and  had  failed — so  bad  was  it^  that  the  good  men 
requested  to  be  withdrawn  from  it. 

Here  w^as  another  case  of  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  ruling 
principles  which  govern  the  Irish  system^  We  had  to  conciliate 
public  opinion,  not  by  words,  but  by  deeds.  We  had  to  demonstrate 
that  our  prison  training  bad  so  improved  the  convict  that  be  might 
be  oflered  employment  without  alarm*  We  did  not  wish  to  have 
to  add — but  you  must  keep  him  in  a  cage  and  hire  a  man  to  look 
after  him,  or  he  will  assuredly  relapse.  We  had  also  to  show 
to  the  convicts  themselves  that  our  faith  in  their  amendment  was 
not  a  mere  sham — that  their  exertions  should  receive  oiu*  conlidence* 
I  cannot  exaggerate  the  advantage  of  this  settled  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  the  convict.  We  knew  that  in  the  world  the  convict  would 
Lave  to  be  emi>loyed  and  located  as  otlier  ordinary  labourers,  and^ 
I  wonid  ask,  if  we  felt  tljat  the  worst  consequences  would  ensue ' 
through  placing  these  mcu  together  before  liberation,  how  coiild  we, 
^i— more  than  this,  how  dare  wo — find  fault  with  the  public  for  not 
©tiering  them  employment  ?  The  convict's  training  must  be  in  ac- 
eordaucB  with  public  opinion,  or  his  absorption  into  the  community 
will  be  impossible*  He  will  remain  for  ever  one  of  a  distinct  class, 
io  he  8hunne4,  but  not  to  be  assisted.  The  Portland  failure  woa 
not  to  the  point,  for  on  the  face  of  the  statement  it  was  not  conducted 
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r*^  Tu  Cmrkt  System  at  Irdamd. 

~ -Jl  rerLT  i  t:  ii«f  f*e!-:o^  ftssvmpnon :  "That  the  prisoner birag 
fx^ii-'^ri  i.r  rr.zir  :j  liif  urm  of  his  detention,  we  have  Bochq^ 
2ii:irt  -,:  1:  ^r.-J.  Izl* — I  r^pl j.  ih«  as  the  term  of  detenttai 
!.•:«:  i-r-i'i-rSLr-j  iji  Ttrr.  :f  ?^i.xeijc*  ffiven  for  the  crime,  but  tkiti 
^•.•rr.:c.  :•:'  --ni:  ^:i.:f!iiri  i?  recninieid  oonditionalljr  that  the  oomt 
;»iiLi-rT  ':  TTi^i J  T'rittrrjj  ^"i^"  i: luxation,  we  Aar«  ■«nif>thii^  mii 
tt.-Jl  -L-z-  Li'i  ::c  Tl-r  sktr  of  iLe  public  are  bound  to  prerens,  Mb 
t?  >  :.-i-=i.:..r.  ':_r  i:'l:iz  =i=«tl;«  «ei£ii  the  period  of  his  eentcaeb 

I  liTf  Lf^j-l  &zj:>-JijTr  o>;>eci5on  made  to  the  superamrf 
-Liii  -.'.(L^.'i'Zr  -rhiz.  i-.c-iiixoallj  libetated,  vir.,  that  the  EagU 
Ti:<L.:-t  LTt  i.'T  7-:  -nL  irxlzt*!  as  ihe  Irish  constabohur,  nd liil 
ti.fj  -v-.-i^i  :•:  Litlj  to.  rxerci<e  their  power  opprea&ivdj  to  ill 
cr-T-jLi^  I  1.3  :»::tl  t:  il:t?.r  conrersant  with  the  working  of  iMi 
r.c.^.  vi.-::irr.  k?  &  r-:zitra2  rale,  loth  the  material  and  orgaiufllH 
-r-.-z^  L  1;.:  >:  f:_LL  t:  :i*r  vrij  simple  duty  we  require  fiw  ihA 
I  :*:c  ::  rir'^r  L--:  ::  tie  renr  minute  classification  of  the  criaa^ 
vj^-i.:  \  Lz  L  :cl-:r  :l£^ie«  i::  jJl  the  counties  in  £ngland,  irUcklr 
I.L-.  -i^:  z.'z:  j-.-iTT  lii?  -.erz  fbrnished  by  the  pcdioe,  and  pabUd 
ijLz.:*i^j  -JL  il-f  T:.'.£3>e^  of  Judicial  Statistics.  I  feel  satisfied  4* 
A  r-.:-.r:i.:-;  -.;  ili-sr  T:.l-iat*  will  make  any  further  remark  firoBA 

I  z:zir.j  r-jTuii&Tr  iLe  iiea  that  the  English  pollee  vmU  b 
I:i;>  ::  &:-•--  i  i-Tj  ii.i  jower  which  the  Irish  constabulaij bM 
In-:::,  •i;^:.^  liT  :'.■:  -Tr  TtAT*  and  a  half  with  such  credit  toih* 
5.:lv:j  :..:,  ■>:::£:  :  ;!•?  pul-lic,  I  say  that  there  is  no  aatborij 
:.:  -..-^iLV.-;  ?-:!  :--  ij>:r:I;L.  IvvonJ  the  statements  of  the  costiei 
:1 :  :..>i.  ^  i-s-,  -n^i.  i."^:. . :  o.'-rse,  strenuously  opposed  to  any  restri(Sbl 
*:■.  ..^  ]:.:•:  \  v...!  ::.-:r.:.  On  ibe  introduction  of  superriska  ■ 
1:-  :,  1  iii  .1-^:.. :*:'.- repnejemations.  on  the  part  of  the  coonen 
:!..  a:  ..>.r  -  ■  ...1  Tft  : uli  i-T^sue,  but  it  was  my  duty  to  show ikff 
:*: ..:  ::.:y  ; :.  •  ■:  i  ::  :Lc  jvllce  that  they  intended  living  booeill^ 
:  ■ . ;  V  >^ . ;: .  I  <^-  ^  >:  : ":. c  What  has  been  the  result  ?  Where  irei 
a*.  .:>c>  :     V\'"_i;rv  :..  t^'  »he  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  convicts? 

I  .-:c  "■>.  '  — *--  •*-•■-:  i::tiix:on  of  those  who  hesitate  to  entrust  Ai 
p."  .-c  w.:>.  :':.i  :..i:-.u  a;.!  address  of  the  convicted  felon  withistb 
•|>.  T..-.-.  :.>  >-:  ..:::..\ ,  ::.:»i  we  are  now  entrusting  to  them  the  decisB 
;*>  :.  \v:..:Lcr  v- ,  ftjirve  or  save  the  |)auperin  many  places  in  Ecgltfl 
;:-.  wi.iv:*;:  :::t  :«:^:oe  &re  assisting  relieving  officers. 

I  .io  V.::  :..::.k  i:  if  well  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importuxeif 
>".:;\:v ;*::.■:  :'y.c  i.v.:v;ot  c^ACT  his  liberation;  for  if,  on  entering Ai 
p* !?.:..  ;,>  :..  lro!;ii:d.  he  is  properly  instructed  as  to  the  courvevU^ 
wi..  .n  yv.rs-.ui  o::  Lis  *;ischarge.  he  will,  from  the  difficultiee  ^ 
y\\y.Ki\  :ho  commission  of  crime  will  be  surrounded,  be  moreiaebii 
to  i\^o;vrate  with  those  who  are  endeavocuing  to  amend  i»i«M-  B^ 
oV\  ious  :Uso,  that  Iv  making  the  punishment  of  crime  more  eertih 
a:.d  by  (limiiiishiug  the  possibilities  of  old  ofienders  (throogli  ^ 
of  rooogniiion'^  escaping  with  light  sentences,  we  shall  iBSteri4 
reduoo  the  criminal  class.  I  am  entitled  to  speak  strongij^* 
thid  subject^  because  I  speak  after  nrnny  years*  practical  eipg<<* 


e  Aaye  lor  many  years  past  been  introducing  measures  calculated 
iduce  our  criminal  population.  The  reformatory  schools  hold 
r  detention  nearly  4,000  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
ty-one,  who  are,  at  all  eyents  for  the  time,  withdrawn  from 
nal  pursuits.  We  have  also  the  large  number  liberated,  and 
ope  amended,  by  means  of  the  training  received  in  these  esta- 
ments.  It  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  in  former  days  these 
liles  and  adults,  for  very  many  of  them  have  long  since  become 
its,'*  would  have  helped  to  fill  both  Farkhurst  and  the  other 
ct  prisons, 
is  notorious  that  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1856,  through 

of  evidence  as  to  former  convictions,  and  other  reasons,  dis- 
of  criminals   who  would  otherwise  be  sent  to  the  convict 
DS.   The  increase  of  convictions  under  this  Act  and  the  decrease 
ig  sentences  are  concurrent  and  most  significant. 
*  Joshua  Jebb,  in  his  recent  memorandum  (p.  22,)  congratulates 

the  decrease  of  our  convicts,  and  on  our  only  having  to  submit 
16  re-conviction    of    12   or    14   per   cent,   of  them.      I   can 

most  distinctly  on  my  own  part  that  if  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  can 
>rt  this  statement  clearly,  and  of  course,  to  be  of  any  value,  it 
ates  that  the  public  have  only  to  submit  to  receive  as  criminals 
r  14  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  been  convicts,  he  will 
Bry  far  to  satisfy  me.  But  I  demur  to  this  statistic,  and  I 
lim  that  he  can  have  no  reliable  data  on  which  he  can  expect 

oome  to  such  a  conclusion.  To  give  an  instance  of  fallacies 
li  may  be  arrived  at  through  the  want  of  systematic  informa- 
it  will  be  found  on  turning  to  Sir  Joshua  Jebb's  Report  for 
f  that  the  number  of  licences  revoked  of  prisoners  discharged 

the  hulks  was  not  so  great  as  from  some  of  the  improved 
DS.*  I  assert  that  if  wo  accept  this  kind  of  data  we  must 
3  at  the  conclusion  that  the  *'  hulk  training  "  was  superior  to 

ftf  th«    imnrnvprl    nriHoii.      T  RiiYtmit.   tliprpforp.    ihut  thn  timA 
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With  regard  to  the  second  assumption  r  "That  the  prisoner  liMing 
expiated  bis  critno  by  the  terra  of  hl^  detentiorij  we  have  noilii^ 
more  to  do  with  hira"^ — I  reply,  that  as  the  tenn  of  deteotioii  ii 
uot  necessarily  the  term  of  aentcnce  given  for  the  crime,  hut  tki  t 
portion  of  that  sentence  is  remitted  conditionally  that  the  coofid  ' 
behftves  himself  properly  after  liberatioo,  we  httve  something  Utk 
with  him,  an  J  for  the  sake  of  the  public  are  l>ound  to  pre  Teat,  ufe 
as  is  possible,  his  doing  mischief  wUkin  the  period  of  his  seatejiOfe. 

I  have  heai-d  another  objection  made  to  the  superrisko  i  | 
the  convicts  when  conditionally  liberated,  vi^.,  that  the  Ea^A  t 
police  are  not  bo  well  organized  a^  the  Irish  constabulary,  and  M 
they  vronid  be  likelj  to  exercise  their  power  oppressively  tjj  til 
criminal.  I  appeal  to  those  conversant  with  tho  working  of  thi 
Force  J  whether,  as  a  general  rule,  both  the  material  and  organ!  niii 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  very  simple  duty  we  require  from  ihm 
I  beg  to  refer  also  to  the  very  minute  claesificatiou  of  the  ctimii, 
vagrant,  and  other  classes  in  all  the  counties  iu  KoglAud^  whki  if 
tlie  last  four  years  has  been  furnished  by  the  police^  and  puhtiaW 
annually  in  liie  volumes  of  Judicial  Statistics.  I  feel  satisfic^d  lltf 
a  reference  to  these  Toluraea  will  make  any  further  remark  from  ■• 
upon  this  point  unnecessary, 

I  utterly  repudiate  the  idea  tliat  the  Bnglisli  police  woiilit  ^ 
likely  to  abuse  a  duty  and  power  which  the  Irish  constabuInrT  Lit! 
been  exercising  for  live  years  and  a  half  with  such  credit  to  tiM^ 
flelvea  and  benefit  to  the  public,  I  say  that  there  is  do  aiith^rr^ 
for  making  such  an  assertion  beyond  the  statementa  of  the  ccnv  i> 
themselves,  who  are,  of  course^  strenuously  opposed  to  aay  reatritt:  i 
being  placed  upon  them.  On  the  intrtKluction  of  supervisior.  2 
Ire  land  J I  had  manifold  representations,  on  the  part  of  the  ctmtifi 
of  the  abuses  which  would  ensne^  but  it  was  my  duty  to  shoirr 
that  if  they  proved  to  the  police  that  they  inteoded  livjng  J 
they  would  assist  them.  What  has  been  the  result?  Wherol 
abuses  ?     Where  now  the  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  couTtcttl 

I  l)eg  also  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  hesitate  to  entroM  1 
police  with  tho  name  and  address  of  the  convicted  felon  within* 
period  of  his  sentcncOj  that  we  are  uo%v  entrusting  to  them  the  < 
as  to  whether  we  starve  or  save  the  pauper  in  many  plaeei  In  '. 
in  which  the  police  are  assisting  relieving  officers. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  well  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importM«< 
supervising  the  convict  after  his  liberation ;  for  if,  oa  enteriDr  ^ 
prison,  as  iu  Ireland,  he  is  properly  instructed  as  to  the  course  nt.* 
will  he  pursued  on  his  discharge,  he  will,  from  the  difiicultifd  Trt» 
which  the  commission  of  crime  will  be  surrounded,  be  more  iaelb*^ 
to  co-operate  w^ith  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  amend  him.  Hi 
obvious  also,  that  by  making  the  punishment  of  crLiiie  more  csti^j 
and  by  diminishing  tho  possibilities  of  old  otFenders  (ihronghr 
of  recognition)  escaping  with  light  sentences,  we  shall  mttico 
reduce  the  criminal  class*  I  am  entitled  to  speak  strongly  i|i 
thia  subject,  because  I  speak  after  many  years*  practical  experiat 
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the  public  mind  lias  beea  running  to  concluaiotis  upon  tlie 
convict  dhcipline  iti  Ireland  with  a  dangerous  precipiUincj, 
is  a  stroDg  conviction  abroad  that  what  w  called  the  *^  Iridb  bjiM' 
is  producing  results  which  are  unprecedented. 

The  popularity  of  the  "Irish  S3^stem'*  rests^  I  believe,  npeniN 
grounds  :  Ist^  upon  the  results  alleged  to  have  been  produced  iy 
in  Ireland  ;  2ndl7j  upon  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  that 
in  Ireland  with  the  results  of  tho  English  system  in  Bn^lonti, 
bined  with  the  assumption  that  the  Irish  is  an  erigtiml  wfom 
3rdl)',  upon  some  theoretical  reiisoningp 

I  propose  to  submit  the  grounds  upon  wbicb  the  firFt, 
second,  of  these  arguments  appear  to  me  to  be  found (^  npon 
data  ;  and  if  tbia  conclusion  should  be  adopted,  the  third  will 
need  digeussion. 

L  The  result  mainly  relied  on  is,  I  belioTo,  a  gi*6al  ^tecrCMI 
crime  in  Ireland  since  the  introduction  of  this  syBtem*     Ow  " 
constantly  made  prominent  in  the  reports  of  the  Iri^h  DireCWl 
that  the  number  of  convicts  in  Ireland,  in  tho  year  1 854,  irb«» 
Board  took  office,  was  3,933  ;  and  that  it  baa  gooe  on 
year  by  year,  under  the  intluence  of  their  system,  until  on  Afr 
of  January,  1861,  it  amounted  to  only  1,492.     Another  feature ii 
convict  returns  made   equally  prominent  is^   ibat   the   numlMr 
criminal  offenders  seateneed  to  penal  seryitude  in  Ireland  hM 
on  decreasing  in  each  year  during  the  same  period, 
'^   Kow  the  decrease  in  the  aggregate  number  of  eonricti  In 
has  been  determined,  from  year  to  year,  by  the  difference 
the  number  discharged  and  the  number  convicted.     But  the 
disci  pUue  has  in  no  way  caused  a  greater  number  to  have  bees 
charged  than  would  have  been  discharged  under  any  other 
Tliis  discipline,  therefore,  could  have  lessened  the  aggregate 
of  convicts  under  detentioti  only  by  having  lessened  tibe 
aentenced  each  year  to  penal  servitude* 

Now  the  !time  required  for  the  development   of  the 
influence  of  this  system,  according  to  tho  repeated 
the  Irish  Directors  in  their  reports,*  is  at  lenat  three  jetff ; 
another  year  must  1m3  added  after  the  convicts  have  becin  eHal 
before  the  extent  of  reformalion  among  them  caa  be 
year's  return  of  the  number  sentenced  to  penal  senrltude* 

The  Irish  Boards  then,  took  office  on  the  29th  of  NoTentbtr,  I 
their  system,  therefore,  had  been  in  operation,  at  the  elo#e  rf  l^ 
during  a  period  of  six  years.  The  decrease  of  cooTfeia 
duriug  the  first  four  of  those  six  years  could  not  hare  Itci 
effect  of  tlib  new  discipline  ;  and  it  could  have  been  the  ttoxi 
decrease  ouly  after  the  fourth  year*  Now  tbe  number  of  ifiP 
offenders  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  in  Irelimd  In  1855,  lli 


*  There  ib  ii  complaiiil  made  in  the  Eefiort  for  18fidp  pag^a 
rated  in  th«  Keport  tor  ISflO,  page  9,  that  three  jeara  Utoa' 


|d  oue  year  at  liberty :  the  period  of  six  years  may  then  be  di- 
4  luU>  two  equal  periods^  duriog  tho  first  of  which  the  system 
^  liaYe  produced  no  decrease  iu  the  number  of  couvicta,  and 
Qg  the  second  of  which  its  in^uenco  would  h^ve  been  felt,  if  it 
any  iuliuence  at  all.  Now  the  returns  for  those  &vl  years  show^ 
;  between  the  firgt  and  the  third  year  of  the  new  system  thcro  waa 
crease  in  the  number  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  of  seventy-nine 
►ons  ;  and  that  between  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  year  there  was  a 
lease  of  only  twenty- nine  persons.  The  decrease^  therefore,  m 
yearly  number  of  convicts  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  was 
tiy  three  times  greater  during  tlie  first  period  of  thrco  years,  in 
eb  the  system  could  have  had  no  iuBuence^  than  it  was  during 
^t  three  years,  after  its  influence  was  developed. 
ny  one  who  reads  the  reports  of  the  Irish  Directors,  will  perceive 
1854,  the  year  in  which  they  took  office,  is  the  constant  limit 
lieir  referencea  to  the  convict  returns.  But  national  objects  call 
%  collation  of  facta  extending  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  with^ 
exclusive  reference  to  tlic  admmistratiou  of  a  department  by  one 
lie  body- 
Tow,  when  the  connct  returns  are  examined  further,  the  starts 
;  fact  will  be  discovered  that^  between  the  first  and  last  of  the 
feari  preceding  the  iuti'oduetion  of  the  Irish  eystem,  the  decrease 
tiie  number  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  iii  Ireland,  was  2,36S 
loners  ;  but  that  between  the  first  and  sixth  year  under  tlio  Irish 
tem^  tlie  decrease  was  only  211  prisoners*  The  argument  in 
pur  of  the  Irish  system  which  is  under  examination,  is  based 
m  the  assumption  that  a  decrease  of  convicts  is  a  result,  of  wbidi 
^ict  discipline  is  the  cause,  and  this  assumption  is  known,  to 
Btical  nien,  to  be  entirely  untrue.  If  it  were  true,  however,  the 
let  returns  would  furnish  the  most  condemnatory  evidence 
ist  the  new  system,  for  they  would  prove  it  to  be  far  inferior  to 
which  preceded   it — the  decrease  of  convicts  under   the   old 
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jury  bcforo  a  superior  court  of  juBtice.  A  second  return  is  of  the 
number  convicted  summarily  before  magistrates  in  pettit  sesaom 
A  third  return  is  of  the  number  committed  for  drunkenness  underi 
special  Act  of  Parliament.*  A  very  small  number  of  the  first  dbv 
sentenced  after  trial  by  jury  to  penal  servitude  are  the  perm 
technically  called  "convicts." 

Now  the  Irish  returns  show  that  from  1866  to  1860,  the  eix  yen 
of  what  is  called  the  "Irish  system,"  the  aggregate  number  rf 
criminal  oiienders  committed  for  trial  by  jury  was  40,880  ;  thtiil 
number  convicted  summarily  was  136,761  ;  that  the  number  e(» 
mitted  for  drunkenness  was  63,049  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  tod 
number  of  the  commitments  was  229,690.  But  only  2,330  of  Hmm 
oilenders  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  ;  and  it  was  these  2^ 
convicts  only  that  came  under  the  discipline  of  tho  "Iriflh  tjh 
tem." 

The  returns  of  the  convict  department,  taken  bj  themselves,  Atf 
to  demonstration  that  the  decrease  of  convicts  since  the  introdneaa 
of  the  new  system  was  only  the  continuation  of  a  decrease  iriiiA 
had  set  in  six  years  before  that  was  introduced,  and  had  been  fonrtw 
times  greater  before  that  period  than  it  has  been  since.  Bot  V 
tho  inquiry  is  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  criminal  retaras,  tki 
it  will  become  not  less  plain  to  demonstration  that  the  decrcue  i 
convicts  in  Ireland  has  been  a  part — and  only  a  very  small  psit-rf 
a  general  decreat^e  of  crime  in  Ireland.  Tho  inquiry,  as  I  havewi 
already,  ought  also  to  extend  over  a  longer  period  of  time  thsn  tfci 
six  years  of  the  new  discipline.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  submit  tott 
Department  the  fluctuations  of  Irish  crime  generally,  from  the  je* 
l«4o  to  the  year  18o9,  which  embraces  three  quinquennial  p«^ 
Anil  there  is,  perhaps,  no  passage  in  the  history  of  crime  whicfc 
pos^scsses  so  much  interest  for  the  statist  as  the  criminal  retami  fir 
Ireland  during  the  fifteen  years  to  which  I  am  directing  attentioo. 

In  the  year  1845,  the  number  committed  for  trial  in  IreUndKtf 
16,696  ;  it  rose  rapidly  yeiir  by  year  for  five  years,  and  in  1849  tl 
was  41,989;  it  then  fell  more  rapidly  than  it  had  risen,  and  tks 
decrease  during  the  next  five  years,  which  preceded  the  newcoDTitf 
system,  amounted  to  30,201  persons;  in  the  third  period  of  five  jetf^ 
after  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  the  decrease  yns  oo|f 
5,923. 

The  returns  of  the  otiier  two  classes  of  commitments  exhiba 
similar  fluctuations. 

Tho  number  convicted  summarily  rose,  between  1845  and  ISffi 
from  17,512  to  72,019;  from  this  year  to  the  year  preceding  tk 
'*  Irish  system,"  there  was  a  decrease  of  34,061  persons;  bntinfitt 
years  after  that  system  hail  been  in  operation,  the  decrease  was  only 
19,572  persons. 

The  number  of  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  continued  neirij 
stationary  during  the  flrst  quinquennial  period ;  during  the  wcooi 

♦  G  &  7  Will.  IV.,  cap,  38. 


^enta,  of  79,800  p&rmm.  At  ISm  the  im  bl  tiflUm  Ui 
■iMiegan  to  turn  ;  and  be  twee  a  tho  years  fit  which  eacli  claims 
At  iU   height   and   the   year  before   the  iutroduction   of  the 

convict  syHtetn  there  waa  ti  decrease  of  74,282  prisoners  : 
luring  the  third  ]>eriod  the  decreaeo  wa^J  only  28,294,  There 
therefore,  an  aggregate  decrease  in  the  yearly  commitments  of 
io6  i>cr5oti3.  Bnt  tlae  only  effect  which  the  new  gy stein  could 
bty  have  had  upon  this  astooishiug  decrease  of  crimo  wa^;,  that 
Ig  the  last  two  of  these  ten  years,  or  during  three  at  tho  most, 
lercentsige  of  the  number  re  tonne  d,  among  about  2,000  convtcta 
targed,  may  have  beeu  rather  higher  than  it  would  have  been 
r  some  other  system*  It  ia  scarcely  less  illogical^  ia  the  face  of 
I  returns,  to  assgign  the  Irish  coavict  system  as  the  cause  of  the 
m&e  of  Irish  crime,  than  it  would  be  to  assign  the  system  upott 
h  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  of  tho  City 
in  don  perform  their  duties  as  couscrvators  of  the  river  Thames^ 
lie  cause  of  the  ebbmg  of  tho  tides  in  the  German  Ocean. 

decrease  of  crime ^  in  fuct,  is  mainly  a  negative  result  following 
irease  in  the  force  of  the  causes  by  which  crime  is  produced. 
be  limits  of  time  preclude  my  doing  more  than  stating  the  con- 
ons  to  which  observation  has  led  me  as  to  the  main  cauaes  of  crime, 
out  my  attempting  to  support  those  conclusions  by  the  reasons  oo 
ii  they  are  founded. 

j  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the  causes  which  determine 
^ount  of  habitual  crime,  and  the  causes  of  great  JJuctuatious  in 
dumber  of  criminals*  The  great  producing  cause  of  habitual 
lu&li  is,  I  am  persuaded,  the  criminal  classes  already  existing. 
le  Is  reproductive.  But  changes  In  the  social  eouditiou  of  a 
»ti,  in  the  sta.te  of  the  labour  market,  and  in  the  cost  of  tho  first 
esartes  of  life,  are  the  causes  which  mninty  determine  the 
iuating   number  of  those  who  live  honeaily  if  living  honestly 

yj  or  commit  crime  wUca  they  are  exposed  to  severe  tempta- 
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condition  of  the  population  ;  all  of  them  most  powerful  moral  forces, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things,  cognate  to  the  result  produced,  which, 
when  they  are  all  taken  together,  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  recent  decreaso  of  Iriah  crime  ;  so  that  there  is  no  remainder 
left  of  that  negative  quaatity  as  the  possible  effect  of  what  is  called 
the  "Irish  syatera/* 

II,  I  come  now  to  the  comparison  which  has  heen  pressed  much 
upon  public  atteationj  between  the  resuUa  of  convict  discipline  m 
^  Ireland,  and  the  results  of  convict  discipline  in  England. 
^K  Descriptions  given  by  visitors  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  con- 
^^H^t  prisons  in  Ireland,  can  hardly  be  received  as  evidence,  Descrip- 
^Hons  equally  eulogistic  have  been  given  hy  other  visitors,  of  what 
^Rippoared  to  them  the  ndmirable  condition  of  Portland,  of  Dartmoor^ 
and  of  other  convict  prisons  in  England  ;♦  and  the  laws  of  evidenca 
will  0ot  admit  this  kind  of  testimony  on  the  one  side  and  exclude  it 
on  the  other. 

Nor  will  this  evidence  havo  weight  with  those  who  are  personallj 

tcqnainted  with  prii*oners.     An  intelligent  visitor  may  observe,  aa^ 

he  walks  through  a  prison,  whether  the  prisoners,  whom  he  sees,  look 

healthy  |  and  whether  the  prisoners,  when  he  sees  them,  answer  to 

the  disciplino  ;  hut  he  cannot  see  the  permanent  effect  the  diaciplino 

is  producing  upon  their  characters.     The  internal  condition  of  the 

fonvict  prisons  of  England  and  of  Ireland  could  he  compared  upon 

tinxony  only  by  an  intricate  and  a  protracted  inquiry;  and  I  am 

nfident  that  practical  men  will  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  an 

vcs ligation  which  no  one  personally  unacquainted  with  the  matter 

is  competent  to  undertake- 

The  official  reports  of  the  two  departments  hardly  present  data 
for  an  exact  corapariBon.     Both  the  English  directors  and  the  Irish 
port  that  their  own  prisons  are  working  well*     Some  things  have 
ippened,  however,  which  we  in  England  do  not  consider  to  have 
n  altogether  satisfactory*     But  we  are  not  equally  well  informed 
of  all  that  goes  on   among  Irish  convicts  ;    nor  arc  we  sure  that 
the  standard  which  satisfies  public  expectation  in  Ireland  would  be 
Batisfactory  to  us  in  England. 

The  Irish  Directors  report  that  in    1856f  "The  conduct  of  the 

prisoners  generally  had  considerably  improved  as  compared  with 

previous  years  ;  *  -  .  that  there  had  heen  some  isolated  instances  of 

Solent  and  revengeful  assaults  hy  convicts  on  prison  officers  and 

F«llow- prisoners,  only  one  of  these  assaults  having  teiminated  fatally 

^^fbr  the  officer  assaulted  I **     They  report  again, |  that  they  had  col- 

^B^eeted  at  one  prison  **  a  number  of  badly  conducted  prisoners,"  and 

^^^t  **  this  class  of  convicts  had  heen  the  cause  of  some  trouble  to 

tk  authorities,  from  their  recklessness  and  unsubmissiveness  to  the 


¥■ 


*  So  eminent  a  etataamoa  as  Earl  Grey  spoke  In  high  temiB  of  praise  of  whit 
*a*J  been  seen  by  him  at  Dartmoor, 
t  Reports  &c.,  page  4,  pat.  liiit,  and  pogQ  6,  par.  2, 
t  Ibid.,  page  5^  par.  4. 
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discipline.**     Agaiti^  tbe  directors  report  "  satisfactorily  on  tbe 
of  one  prison  in  1857,"*  and  yefc  there  had  been  remoTed  to 
prison  during  the  j^b^t^  "  some   ver^r  turbulent  prisouers,   amangi 
whom  there  were  those  whoee  revengeful  and  dangerous  tempetf^ 
prompted  them  to  commit  the  most  murderona  assaults  on  the  ^^^fl^^| 
placed  over  them,**     When  satisfaction  is  felt  at  the  state  of  pril^^H 
where  there  is  only  a  small  number  of  murderous  assaults,  and  only 
one  has  ended  fa  tally  for  the  officer,  certain  I j  the  staudai^d  of  th^-^ 
directors  must  have  been  very  !ow.f  |H 

The  criminal  returns  for  the  two  countries  are  then  the  only  dat*^* 
which  can  be  employed  for  the  com  pari  sou. 

Now  these  leturns  show  that  tliere  had  heeit  a  decrease  of  crime 
taking  place  in  England  concurrently  with  the  decrease  in  Ireland; 
not  to  the  same  extent,  but  still  it  was  a  substantial  deerea&e.  The 
number  of  the  commitments  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  magical 
year  1854,  was  127,371;  it  was  ouly  116,282  in  1860,  which  was  » 
decrease  of  11,089  persons.  And  the  decrease  was  much  greater 
proportionablj  in  the  graver  class  of  offences.  In  the  number  com-^| 
mitted  for  trial  by  jury,  there  was  a  decrease  of  13,076  persons^  tli^^^l 
summary  convictions  having  also  fallen  from  71,193  to  70,1  ol  ;  the 
number  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  decreased  also  from  2,418  ta, 
2,219. 

The  number  of  licences  revoked,  and  of  convicia  recorannitted,  iij 
the  ouly  return  against  England-  The  Irish  Board  reports  licenced] 
revoked  in  five  years  in  a  proportion  "  not  amounting  to  7  in  lOO.^jJ 
The  Chainnan  of  the  English  Board  1ms  reported,  in  mueti  greatjcrJ 
detail,  that  in  England  licences  have  been  revoked  during  eight 
years  and  a  half,  in  the  proportion,  among  male  convicts^  of  8  in  100, 
and  among  female  convicts  of  8-5  in  100,  Again,  the  number  of  , 
discharged  convicts  convicted  of  fresh  offences,  La  reported  in  Ireland  | 
to  be  about  B  m  100,  and  in  England  to  be  about  10'7  in  100- 

Tbe  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  to  disparage  tha  vulne  of  ^ 
the  English  returns,  upon  the  ground  that  dischai'ged  convicts  ia 
England  are  not  under  police  supervision,  and  that  ia  Ireland  they 
are  strictly  overlooked,  and  are  recommitted  for  the  slightest  offence, 
Kow  the  efficacy  of  police  supervision  to  ensure  a  full  return  UbU 
only  so  long  as  the  licence  is  in  force.  But  the  licence  runs  onJy 
during  that  remaining  part  of  the  sentence  which  ia  uncompleied 
when  the  convict  is  conditionally  liberated ;  and  the  avei-age  lengtbt 
of  time  for  which  Ijcenccs  run  is  perhaps,  in  a  ^eat  majority  of  ciiie% 
not  more  than  nine  months.  When  this  short  period  is  over,  the  IriaE 
convict  is  as  free  as  the  English  ;  and  the  whole  effect  of  tlie  en- 
forcement of  the  conditions  of  the  licence  upon  the  returns  is  limited 
to  these  few  months.  In  England,  let  it  be  observed,  tho  arrange- 
meats  under  which  gratuities  are  paid  to  discharged  conYicta  upon 


*  Rej>ort,  Sec.,  for  1857.  pag^  2. 

+  Three  pri^onera  escaped  frgm  Lmk*  (?)  Report,  1S62, 

t  Xtcport  for  1660,  p.  9. 
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^certificates  of  good  conduct,  after  one  or  two  consecutive  intervals 
of  ilirce  months,  give  a  ebeck  upon  the  conduct  of  the  convict  hardly 
leei  effective  than  the  reports  of  the  police,  und  extending  in  most 
<s*ses  over  periods  only  a  few  month 9  iborter  than  the  average  nin© 
moQthB  of  police  &sn  per  via  ion  ia  Ireland, 

Moreover,  it  is  not  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  discharged  coavicta 
-arc  altogether  leffc  to  themselves  by  the  police  in  England.  A  very 
.great  majority  of  them  go  back  to  places  from  which  they  were 
mntf  where  they  are  well  known  to  tlie  police,  and  well  looked  after 
by  them  ;  and  although  the  interference  of  the  police  cannot  procure 
A  licence  to  be  revoked  in  England,  without  proof  of  some  overt  aet, 
it  sometimes  does  what  is  worse,  it  drives  the  convict  to  commit  a 
fresh  crime  and  to  incur  a  fresh  sentence,  when  ho  will  again  appear 
in  the  ertroinal  returns,  and  raise  the  percentage  of  relapsed  cases 
agiLiust  the  English  s^'stem. 

The  Irish  advocate  in  throwing  discredit  upon  the  English  re- 
hirn  of  recommitments  of  convicts,  commits  a  blunder.  The  rata 
of  these  recommitmentH,  if  their  value  had  been  accepted  upon 
both  sides,  supplied  an  argument  in  favour  of  Ireland;  but  when 
the  correctness  of  the  return  for  England  is  queatiotied,  the  Banie 
<:iuesiion  must  be  raised  about  the  return  for  Ireland  also* 

Some  convicta,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are  reeonimitted,  In  both 
ntries,  to  prisons  in  which  they  are  not  recognised  as  discharged 
ricts.     But  there  are  no  means  of  estimating  the  two  unknown 
(pMititities*     An   English  guess,  and  an  Irish  gueeSj  cannot  he  ac- 
cepted OS  data  for  scientific  comparison. 
There  are  grounds  for   what  I  gay.     The  Irish  Board   reports 
I  oxilj  214  persons  who  had  ever  been  convicts  were  convicted 
IS62-    But  I  am  informed  that  it  is   stated  ujwn  good  authority 
Ireland,  that  in  1862,  more  than  300  reconvicted  convicts  were 
known  to  be  in  Irish  prisons  ;  thie  is  nearly  double  the  number 
n^ported  to,  and  by,  the  Directors  in  1861;  and  it  more  than  doubles, 
therefore,  their  estimated  proportion  of  reconvictions. 

Again,  the  Directors  of  couviet  prisons  in  Ireland  dtatinctly 
^leport,  that  a  very  large  number  of  Irish  convicts  emigrate*  The 
Soird  takes  credit  for  promoting  this  emigration ;  and  it  well 
^m&ires  the  credit  tliat  it  claims.  But  credit  cannot  be  allowed 
for  a  very  large  emigration  of  convicts,  and  credit  given  at  tbo 
^^^ame  time  for  the  rate  of  the  recommitments  calculated  on  ihe 
^^^kole  number  ditc/targeiL  The  proportion  requh'cd  is  between 
^Hfclie  number  recommitted  and  the  number  of  those  who  remain  in 
^^^^3Teknd ;  for  there  can  obviously  he  no  recommitments  from  those 
^^lio  emigrate.  If  half  of  the  convicts  emigrate  (which,  I  am 
informed,  is  not  improbable)  then  the  estimated  proportion  of 
'       ^r^tommitraents    must    be   douhledj    and    becomes    20    per     cent- 

I  -And  if  the  number  of  discharged  convicts  in  the  county  and 
borough  prisons  of  Ireland  is  very  much  greater  than  the  number 
^*lK>rted  to  the  Directors,  then  the  true  proportion  is  also  very  mucli 
€T^ter  than  20  in  100. 
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And  if  the  efficiency  of  police  Bupervbion  in  Irelatjd  is  wliat 
fro  aro  tolil  that  it  is,  the  effect  of  it  must  be  to  drive  away  dis- 
charged convicts  who  arc  not  reformed,  to  the  country  which  is 
represented  to  be  a  thiera  paradise  of  liherty  from  police  controL 
This  immigratioB  to  Euglanxl  again  lessens  the  nnmber  remaining 
in  Ireland,  to  which  the  proportion  of  relapsed  convicts  is  to  b« 
calculated  ;  or  there  must  be  added  to  the  number  of  tho  relapsed,  i 
those  who  pursue  a  criminal  career  in  England  safe  from  supervision 
by  the  Irish  police.  Nothing,  then,  will  be  gained  to  the  Irish 
cause  if  the  returns  fire  to  he  re -ad  justed. 

But,  if  there  shonhl  he  some  slight  excess  in  the  number  of  con- 
victs recommitted  in  England  over  the  numl>cr  in  Ireland,  of  which, 
however,  there  is  no  proof  whatever,  still  the  whole  series  of  fncts 
which  accounts  for  the  recent  fluctuations  of  crime  in  Ireland 
accounts  also  for  these  differences  between  crime  in  Ireland  and 
crime  in  England,  The  population  of  England  hm  not  been  threo 
times  deciniated  by  a  famine,  a  pestOencCj  and  an  exodus.  The 
population  of  England  is  now  more  than  20,000,000;  if  it  had 
decreased  as  the  population  in  Ireland  has  decreased,  it  would  have- 
been  little  more  than  10,000,000.  Wages  in  England  have  not  riften 
100  or  200  per  cent.,  as  they  have  risen  in  many  places  in  Ireland. 
On  the  contrary,  the  late  Kusaiaii  war  first,  and  the  influx  of  gold 
or  bad  reasons  afterwards,  have  raised  the  prices  of  provisions  m 
England,  while,  upon  the  whole,  the  rate  of  wages  has  not  risen. 
The  extended  use  of  machinery,  the  marvellous  concentration  of 
capital  in  all  the  great  fields  of  industry,  and  the  growing  prcssare 
of  competition,  while  they  have  increased  enormously  the  ag^cgate 
wealth  of  the  nation,  hare  narrowed  the  accustomed  outlets  for 
labour  more  rapidly  than  the  least  intelSigent  of  the  population  have 
been  able  to  adjust  themsel%*es  to  the  alteration  in  the  labour  market; 
And  all  those  changes  in  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  which  have 
operated  so  powerfully  to  lessen  the  number  of  il^  criminals  gene- 
rally, have  operated  more  powerfully  to  lessen  the  number  of  re- 
convicted oieuders.  The  pressure  which  drives  those  who  have 
heen  honest  into  committing  their  first  crime,  acts  with  double  farce 
to  drive  the  discharged  convict  back  to  crime  again.  When  laboar 
is  redundant,  and  work  is  hardly  to  be  obtained,  then  the  brand  of 
felony  will  place  the  convict  under  an  almost  hopeless  disadvantage ; 
tho  check  to  his  at  once  obtaining  honest  employment  throws  Mol 
back  anion g  old  companions  ;  and  when  the  pressure  is  removed  froi 
the  labour  market,  the  change  will  tell  most  upon  those  who  hav* 
been  convicted  already.  The  labour  market  in  Ireland  has,  and 
England  has  not,  gone  through  such  a  revolution, 

Bnt  in  addition  to  the  effects  of  the  social  crisis  in  Ireland,  th 
are  differences  between  its  normal  condition  and  the  normal  conditioi 
of  England.  I  have  stated  that  the  great  producing  cause  of  \ 
succession  of  habitual  criminals  is  the  criminal  classes  previousl 
existing.  Kow  towns  of  the  first  magnitude  are  the  nurseries  aa( 
the  hiding-places  of  the  criminal  classes.     The  organization  of  th 
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Hiieyes'  qijartera  in  tJiese  large  towns  m  the  growth  of  generations : 
their  dense  populations  give  shelter  to  the  thief,  and  in  the  vaatne&a 
of  thoir  commerce,  dealing  in  btoJen  goods  is  comparatively  safe* 
Kow  iu  England  lliere  art^  tive  towns  whicii  contain  nearly  one-fifth 
4if  the  whole  popnlation  of  the  kingdom ;  and  ihere  are  two  counties 
which  contain  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  i>opuiation.  The 
oenstj^  returns  for  1^61*  made  the  population  of  England  aud  Wales 
20,061,504  persons:  the  two  connUes  of  Middlesex  and  Lancashij-e 
f^ntaiiied  4,634,515  :  and  the  hve  towns  of  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Bu'mingliaii],  and  Leeds  contained  4,0$8,362  personss.  The 
commitments  to  prison  tn  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  year 
1660,  were  in  the  projKjrtion  of  4'2  in  every  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  in  the  two  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Lancashire  they  were 
in  the  proportion  of  S'  1  in  one  thousand.  The  number  of  indictahle 
ofEences  reported  to  the  polieo  ia  the  rest  of  England  were  in  th^ 
proportion  of  1^7  in  every  thousjind  of  the  population ;  whereas  in 
the  five  towns  nientionedj  they  were  ia  the  proportion  of  o'5  in  a 
thou^nd.  But  in  L-eland,  with  the  exception  of  BuUtn,  there  is  no 
town  witli  a  |)opulation  much  exceeding  100,000.  Moreover,  wiiHe 
the  Irish  labourer  has  for  generation  a  been  drawn  to  England  by  the 
ITHwpect  of  higher  wages,  Irish  eonvicts,  unrcformed,  are  certainly 
ittraeted  by  England's  greater  wealtli.  Irishmen  of  every  grade  and 
of  ©very  profession  com©  over  to  pursue  their  calling  in  England,  and 
the  professiopal  thief,  true  to  the  ins  tine  ta  of  a  common  nature^  will 
«Uo  fallow  upon  the  scent  of  Eugliah  gold, 

AUter  all,  however^  that  has  been  said  aud  written  about  the 
different  results  of  the  '*  two  systems/'  the  system  in  the  twoconutriei 
i^  ind^d^  both  in  tlieory  and  in  design,  identical. 

The  iystem  iu  Ireland  consists  of:  Ist,  separate  confinement; 
2ndly,  associated  imprisonment,  often  upon  public  works;  3rdly, 
imprisonment  with  an  amount  of  freedom  bordering  on  liberty, 
called  intermediate  imprisonment;  aud  4thly,  conditional  liberty 
tinder  police  supervision.  The  English  system,  as  it  was  originallj^ 
'^Oiignod,  also  consisted  of:  1st,  separate  confinement;  2ndlj, 
the  public  works;  3rdly,  imprisonment,  with  a  considerable 
Amount  of  liberty,  in  the  colonies;  and  4thlyj  tickets-of-leave 
under  police  supervision^  in  the  colonies.  But  when  the  cessation 
«f  transportation  made  it  necessaiy  to  carry  out  the  whole  of 
the  sentence  in  Eughmd,  it  was  judged  nnsafo  to  allow  the 
eonvicts  in  the  third  stage  of  their  imprisonmont  so  great  an 
amount  of  liberty  as  would  have  been  allowed  to  them  in 
the  colony ;  and  it  was  also  deemed  impolitic  to  bring  police 
supervision  to  bear  upon  them  after  their  discharge  in  England 
Jwitb  that  stringency  which  had  been  fomid  useful  among  a  colonial 
id  scattered  population. 
Tbo^  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that  the  system  introduced 


*  The  nmnber^  quoted  are  taken  fh>m  the  *' Abstract "  publiBlied  in  anticlpalion 
^  the  corrected  returns. 
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into  Ireland  in  1854-5  waa  the  Euglisb  system,  na  it  was  at  first 
designetL  Indeed,  the  Irish  Directors*  admitted  thie  fully  in  their 
report  for  1854,  They  had  endeavoured,  they  wrote,  to  "  asfiimilate 
the  treatment  of  the  Irish  convicts  as  far  as  possible  to  tlioee  of 
England ;"  f  the  rules  for  the  government  of  all  their  prisous  h«d 
l)een  *'  framed  on,  and  were  in  accordance  with,  those  whieh  had 
for  some  time  past  been  advantageously  in  operation  in  England  i 
altered,  and  extended,  in  some  respects,*'  to  meet  local  eircumstances^ 
and  changes  in  the  law.  And  ^ain,  f  '*It  appears  to  us  beyond 
any  question  that,  by  such  measures  as  hai^e  been  in  operation 
for  some  years  in  England ,  and  which  are  now  being  introduced 
into  the  convict  service  in  this  country,  tbe  following^  results 
are  clearly  to  bo  attained,"  &c.  And  they  go  on  :  §  "'  We  believe 
these  results  to  have  been  fully  proUnced  of  late  years  in  England, 
luid  we  do  not  see  that  any  greater  diffieuUies  are  presented  to  thetr 
attainment  in  this  country  ;  on  tbe  contrary,  ihe  charaeier  of  ike 
Irish  convict  is,  in  very  mamf  cases^  less  seriously  deprurtd^ 
their  crimes  having  been  produced,  in  some  measure,  by  extreme 
distress,  and  the  want  of  industrial  employment  ;  there  is,  therefore^ 
greater  ground  to  hope  for  a  speedy  and  complete  reformation," 

The  rules  for  tbe  Irish  service  are  described  by  the  Directorft 
as  providing  "  for  a  careful  classification  of  tbe  prisoners  according 
to  their  general  conduct  and  character,  and  their  removal  from  one 
grade  to  another  being  made  contingent  on  their  conduct,  geuend 
demeanour,  industry,  and  the  desire  evinced  by  them  to  profit  by 
the  iustmctions  otfei-ed,  and  to  derive  advantage  from  tbe  eflforto 
made  for  their  moral  and  religious  improvemeiit."  And  tlie^e  were 
the  rules  'Mramed  on,  and  in  accordance  with,  the  Eiiglisli  niles." 

Ireland,  however,  with  its  rural  and  scattered  population,  and  with 
its  centraUzed  police,  resembles  in  its  social  condition  more  nearly 
than  England  the  social  condition  of  tlie  colonics.  Greater  freedom 
in  the  third  stage  of  the  discipline,  and  more  stringent  police  fupcp- 
vision  in  the  fourth  stage,  for  a  portion  of  the  convicts,  are  thought 
to  be  free  there  from  those  dangers  which  are  apprehended  from 
them  in  England. 

Tho  only  question  at  issue,  then,  appears  to  be — Whether  tlie 
third  and  Iburth  portions  of  the  English  system  shall  be  carried  into 
effect  in  England  as  they  were  designed  to  have  been  carried  into 
effect  in  the  colonies  ? 

Now  let  it  be  ailmitted  that  the  third  or  interraediaia  stage  of 
discipline  is  expedient,  when  it  can  be  bad  safely,  wliich  the  Eoglisii 
iystem  recognised  by  its  original  design^  and  which  I  venture t* 
think  a  great  error,  still  there  remain  two  questions  of  policy  j  Ist, 
Whether  an  amount  of  freedom  can  bo  allowed  safely  in  Eogfiuj^f  ^ 
convicted  felons  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  greater  flmti  tltnt 
which  is  now  allowed  to  thera  at  the  public  works  ?     2od,  Whether 


•  Report  of  Direciora  for  1854,  page  6,  par,  5, 
t  Ibid,  page  10,  imr,  3.      |  Ibid,  page  19»  par-  &.      §  Ibid,  pag^  20*  pM<  1- 
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this  further  period  of  freedom  ought  to  be  allowed,  in  addition 
to  the  remission  of  setitenco  under  ft  "^  licence"  ?  And  the  deciieioa 
of  these  questions  must  be  confided  largely  to  the  Gove  rum  out  and 
its  oiHcere,  who  are  reBponaiblo  to  the  imtion  for  the  adiuiiiiatnttlou 
of  the  law,  and  for  the  safe  custody  of  those  offenders. 

It  is  Btrange,  moreover,  that  the  ativocates  of  intermediiito  prigons 
for  Efigland  do  not  perceive  that  the  argument  from  the  alleged 
fftilure  of  the  English  iystem  proves  nothing  in  their  favour  Let 
English  convicts  be  as  had  as  poi^ihle^  the  fact  will  only  prove 
that  the  sjntem  of  separate  conlinoment  followed  by  public  works 
fails  in  England  to  reform  them.  But  these  two  stages  of  the 
diseipline  in  England  and  In  Ireland,  in  all  the  broad  outlines  of 
iystem,  are  idcnticah  The  case,  therefore,  against  the  English 
wjntemf  if  proved,  would  be  failure  in  the  first  and  second  stage 
of  it ;  and  the  comparison  will  tlien  resolve  itself  into  the  single 
is-ue,  whether  Mountjoy  and  Spike  laland  are  better  managed  tban 
Fejjtonville  and  Portland*  But  the  decision  of  this  question  can  in 
aoway  prove  the  expediency  of  uitermediate  prisons. 

The  theory  of  an  intermediate  discipline  requires,  as  an  essential 

ditionj  that  the  convicts  shall  be  generally  reformed  before  they 

on  to  it.     The  worse  then  the  English  convicts  are  proved  to  be, 

itrongcr  the  proof  becomes  that  intermediate  prisons  are  not  fit 

them*     Let  ihe  partisan  of  the  *■  Irhh  system"  play  what  may 

called  the  trump  card  in  the   Irish  hand,  the   Chatham  Mutiny, 

he  contends  that  the  Chatham  convicts  were  all  exceodiug 

J  will  he  contend  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  have  lieeu  a 

leaaitre  if  these  Chatham  convicts  had  been  quartered,  under 

or  nu  restraint,  in  iron  huts^  in  parties  of  50  or  100,  near  the 

towns  or  the  sequestered  village?^  of  England  ?  • 

Similarly  in  the  matter  of  police  supervision  ;  let  it  be  eooeeded 
that  some  oversight  of  conviets,  after  discharge,  is  desirable,  still  tho 
^^nesttou  remains  for  decision,  whether  the  general  |>olice  in  England 
^■k  a  force  which  can  he  safely  entrusted  with  an  oflit-'e  requiring 
^Breat  drseretion,  high  integrity,  and  strictly  unifonu  action  ?  This 
^K  a  queiition  of  policy  i  and  the  decision  of  it  requires  practical 
^Kequaintance  with  the  working  of  the  English  police  in  its  relation  a 
^Mrith  the  criminal  [lopulation,  such  as  those  relations  now  arc. 

An  English  officer,  personally  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Irish 

police,  writes  to  me  :  ''  The  police   force  in  Ireland  ditler  in  many 

reapects  from  our  police.     In  England  it  is  distinctly  a  detective 

force,  while  in  Ireland  the  force  is  required  more  for  the  suppression 

of  agrarian  outragiB,  riotgj    &c.      The   Irish    force    is  distributed 

^tbout  the  c<»untry  in  parties  of  six  or  eight  men  only.  .  ,  .  From  tho 

^■klttie«  in  which  they  are  engaged  they  are  necessarily  more  intelligeut 

^■bin  the  Engiiab  police.     They  are  employed  to  collect  returns  and 

^M  *  The  omdal  report  <*f  what  to'>k  place  during  the  iHfiturbnnce  at  Chatham 
^Adwi  that  the  oxieat  to  which  the  oeavicAa  were  implicated  has  been  greatly 
Staggerated. 
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report  to  the  Board  of  Hpalth  and  to  the  Poor  Law  Board ;  they^ 
make  im  pot  taut  retoTTiB  to  Government,"  &c.  &t\  And  in  a  recent 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  stated  by  an  Irish  member 
ID  his  place^  that  the  Irish  coDBtabulnry  was  a  force  io  superior  to 
the  duties  of  an  ordinarj  police,  that  the  men  were  altogether  abuva^^H 
looking  after  thieves.  I  have  before  me,  at  the  eame  time,  tlia^| 
opinioD  of  an  Irish  officer  of  great  experience  in  dealing  with 
English  criminals,  that  in  England  the  absence  of  ceniralLzation  in 
the  government  of  the  police,  would  leave  disehaiged  convict£^ 
placed  under  supervision,  too  much  at  the  mercj  of  individuil 
pohcemen. 

My  own  opinion  will  have  no  weight ;  but  it  may  s^rve  to  show 
that  two  distinct  qnestions  are  to  be  considered*  I  entirely  concur  in 
thinking  that  supervision  over  some  classes  of  discharged  convicts  m 
most  desirable,  and  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  m&Bj  dis- 
charged prisoners  who  have  not  been  subjected  to  penal  servitude,  but 
constant  and  coniidentiaL  iutcreotirge  >vith  all  classes  of  criminal, 
during  eighteen  years,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  entrust  the  office  to  the  general  police  force  in  Englaad,| 
though  it  might  be  advantageously  entrusted  to  an  agency  in  coaiH 
nexion  with  prisons.  ^M 

But  the  attempt  is  made  to  establish  a  difference  between  iha 
system  in  Ireland  and  the  system  in  England  during  the  first  and 
the  second  stage  of  the  discipline. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  in  the  reports  of  the  Irish  Dix^t 
upon  the  system  of  marks,  which  are  kept  in  Ireland  for  and  again 
each  convict^  and  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  duration  of  the  sen-  ^ 
tence  is  affected  by  t!ie  balance  of  these  marks.     But  whatever  may 
be  the  merit  of  this  system  of  marking,  it  is  neither  a  distinctive  nor 
an  original  feature  in  the  Irish  discipline.     The  rules  relating  to  the 
records  of  each  convict's  conduct,  and  to  the  effect  of  those  recordi 
upon  the  duration  of  the  sentence,  are  describetl  by  the  Directors  ia 
a  passage  already  quoted  from  the  report  fpr  1854  ;  and  they  oo- 
k  now  lodged  distinctly,  in  the  same  report^  that  these  rules  were 
'*  frnmed  on  and  were  in  accordance  with  the  English  rules/'     The 
Irish  Board,  how^ever,  led  on  by  theoiy ,  has  been  betrayed  into  niuiti' 
plyiijg  these  marks,  so  pregnant  to  thousands  with  liberty  or  with 
the  loss  of  it,  and  mai-ke  are  given  by  them,  while  in  England  thej 
are  not  given,  for  progress  and  attention  at  school,  and  for  religioui 
improvement ;  but  a  difference  of  marks  under  these  two  addiiioail 
heads   does   not  constitute  n  different   *'  system,"     Moreover,  tltf 
increasing  and  the  diminishing  of  the  duration,  or  of  the  sevent/t 
of  secondary  punishment,  according  to  a  chaplain's  opinion  of  a  ecn^ 
Tict's  religious  condition,  is  a  measure  open  to  the  gravest  objactioi*  , 
And  it  appeiu-s  to  me  a  practical  burlesque  upon  tbe  administiii»fl6  I 
of  criminal  justice  to  lengthen  out,  or  to  shorten,  the  punishnieiit  ^  j 
penal  servitude,  according  as  the  convict  applies  himself  to  mUttf 
the  multiplication  table,  takes  pains  in  writing  his  eopfed,  and  moiJ< 
hm  stops  in  reading* 


L  iha     " 
sn^i 
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Bepresentations  are  made  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  coEvicta  in 
Ireland  are  dealt  with  iodividuttlly,  and  tliat  in  Eagland  thej  are  not 
dealt  with  io  the  eame  manner.  But  these  representatioDS  betray 
entire  igQoraBce  of  the  working  of  the  system  in  the  Englteh 
prisons.  In  Englaudj  records  of  conduct  are  kept  for  every  convict 
with  the  same  exactness,  and  with  as  much  of  indivlduailzation^  as 
in  Ireland;  and  upon  this  poiat  there  is  no  difference  whatever. 
The  namber  of  convicts  in  Ireland  is  very  much  emaller  than  in 
^uglaud,  and  the  staff  of  Directors  and  of  superior  officers  is  greater 
there  than  here;  but  this  is  a  dilference  which  has  arisen  entlrelj 
out  of  the  different  conditions  of  the  two  countries.  Whether  the 
pmetical  adl^antagea  to  be  gained  from  increasiiDg  the  stafl'  of  superior 
officers  and  the  number  of  the  DLrectors  in  England  would  be  ia 
proportion  to  the  increased  expenditure  which  such  a  measure 
would  e  a  tail,  is  a  question  which  may  deserve  consideration.  But  it 
""  f  a  question  upon  which  I  offer  no  opinion.  The  increased  oxpen- 
liture,  however^  would  be  very  great,  if  the  English  standard  m  to 

I  raised  to  the  Irish  leveb*     There  will  bo  required  in  England  tea 

■  jyteen  more  convict  prison s^  two  or  three  times  as  many  gover- 
I  at  present,  four  or  iive  times  as  many  chaplains,  and  six  or 

Fen  times  as  many  Directors-     The  Euglieh  Board  now  consists  of 

t  Chairman  and  two  Directors,  and  entails  a  charge  of  about  6g,  a 

^  year  for  each  convict ;  the  Irish  Board  has  consisted  of  three  Directors 

&ud  one  local  Inapectorj  and  has  cost  4:5s.  a  year  for  each  convict, 

ad,  so  fa^  as  the  criminal  returns  of  the  two  countries  are  evidence, 

bej-e  is  nothing  to  show  any  gain  whatever  from  this  dispropor- 

"tionate  expenditure*! 

The  coantrj,  indeed,  is  asked  to  give  credit  to  the  Irish  system 
fur  a  reduction  of  £ 50,000  in  the  parliamentary  vote  for  the  current 
year,  the  reduction  being  calculated  upon  the  vote  six  years  ago4 
This  great  reduction,  however,  upou  the  parliamentary  estimate,  § 
is  attributable^  it  is  ailmitted,  entirely  to  the  diminution  of  convicts, 
by  the  expinition  of  sentences  passed  during  the  period  of  the  famine. 
But  it  has  been  proved  that  the  system  of  convict  discipline  baa 
not  been  the  cause  of  that  diminution  ;  and,  therefore,  the  reduction 
of  the  convict  estimates  cannot  be  placed  to  its  credit 

The  true  test  of  the  effect  which  the  new  system  has  produced 
upon  the  cost  of  the  service,  is  the  difference  which  it  has  mada 
in  the  yearly  rate  of  ontiay  upon  each  convict, 
L  Nonw  £12  13*.  $d,  was  the  estimated  gross  cost  of  each  convict 


*  The  yearly  cost  of  n,  convict  la  Ireland  is  leas  by  about  £3  than  in  Englaad. 
But  this  diffurenoe  is  tbe  effect  of  causea  tmconnected  with  tUe  ays  tern  of  dis- 
olpUne. 

t  The  Irifib  Board  in  its  report  for  18151,  page  10,  complained  that,  in  ootjte- 
tiueoce  of  tbe  loss  of  a  tbirti  Director,  it  bad  not  been  poHaible  to  attend  to  detail  i 
«  much  as  before ;  and  that  It  was  to  be  ea^cled  that  tbe  systeia  woald  ihere- 
IWe  EulTcr  m  iti  resultB. 

X  Eigblh  Report  of  IMrectori,  for  1861,  pap  7i  par.  8* 
^m    I  Ibid,  page  B,  {KU-.  2. 
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in  Ireland  in  1853-4,*  the  year  before  the  Directors  took  oflSee  ; 
but  in  1855-6,  the  year  after  they  had  taken  otiice^  it  was  £18  18#,  ld\ 
and  in  1862-31it  has  risen  to  £32  14^*  10id,t  which  is  an  Im^-ea^ 
in  the  yearly  cost  of  every  convict  of  £20  Is,  4|rf. 

Nor  has  this  astonishing  increase  in  the  rate  of  expenditure  been 
caused  accidentatly  by  salaries  for  superior  officers  being  distributed 
over  a  smaller  number  of  prisoners.  For — 1  st,  it  is  an  indispeugable 
requh-ement  of  the  system  that  there  shall  be  a  staff  of  superior  officers 
Tery  much  larger  proportionaily  thaji  is  required  under  any  other 
system  \  and  2ndly,  the  Increase,  under  the  head  of  salaries  of  superior 
officers,  is  only  £2  UsAld.^  out  of  £20  1*.  i^d.  The  salaries  of  subordi- 
nate officers  are  certainly  under  control  ivhen  a  decrease  of  prisoners  is 
permanent  ;  but  these,  with  allowances,  were  £3  8j,  8rf,  in  1853-4; 
in  1862-3  they  are  £7  11*.  B\d.  The  victualling  of  prisoners  was 
£o  Us.  %d.  in  1853-4 ;  in  1862*'3  it  is  £10  8*.  4hd,  The  case  for  iba 
"Irish  system"  breaks  down,  therefore,  as  completely  opoa  the 
ground  of  Imancej  as  upon  the  ground  of  a  decrease  of  crime. 


It  is  impossible  for  mo  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  theory  of  the, 
"Irish  system/'  I  may,  perhaps,  state  simply  what  it  is,  and  bow  "' 
would  work  if  it  were  ftilly  acted  upon.  The  theory  of  the  gyst43i 
may  lie  denoted  "The  Reformatory  Theory/*  It  is  bused  upcm  if 
legislative  principle,  that  criminals  ought  to  be  imprisoned  to 
relbnued.  It  asks  for  sentences  long  enough  to  reform  tliera;  it 
allows  that  they  may  be  set  free  when  they  are  reformed  ;  and,  in 
its  fuW  development,  it  asks  that  they  may  be  kept  until  riidr 
reformation  Is  effected.  Acting  upon  this  theory,  the  Irish  director 
call  cniphatically  for  longer  sentences  ;  and  in  their  re  ports  eij^rcss 
their  regret  that,  during  recent  yearSj  sentences  have  becoflio 
Bhorter,  while  they  take  credit,  in  the  same  re|jortB,  for  the  greit 
decrease  of  conrictss  ;  thus  conclusively  refuting  the  theory  they 
advocate  by  the  fact  which  they  record. 

Of  all  the  objections  to  this  theoryj  that  which  appears  to  me  tho 
most  fatal  to  it  is,  that  the  administration  of  criminal  juistke  i* 
transferred  by  it,  practically,  from  the  judges  of  the  lan<l  to  tbe 
officers  of  prisons.  If  the  length  of  every  sentence  is  to  depend 
ul  til  stately  upon  the  judgment  of  these  officers,  then,  eo  soon  ns  tbe 
Tcrdjct  is  returned,  the  judge  had  better  come  down  from  the  seal  of 
justice,  and  let  the  governor  and  tlie  chaplain  take  his  place,  ib^ 
judge,  in  the  ease  of  each  convicted  ofiender,  what  length  of  tiio*» 
they  will  require  for  the  development  of  their  several  specialities. 

It  has  been  with  reluctance,  and  with  some  pain  that  I  biT* 
prepared  this  paper,  I  have  been  long  held  back  from  niikii^ 
public  my  views  upon  what  is  called  "  the  Irish  system/*  by  reepcd 
and  peiiional  regard  for  some,  esj^ecialJy  for  one,  of  its  most  dislio- 


EhQ_ 
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*  Comporativo  statements  in  appendlic  to  Report  for  18$4,  and  for  l^-^^' 
t  Miacellaneous  Estimates.     Keiwrt  of  number  of  conricte,  81st  D«c.  IHC I 
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gtiiBbed  snpporterg.  But  tbe  matter  has  at  leugtli  aesumad  so  graTe 
fta  aspect,  that  I  have  thougtit  it  i¥oukl  h<s  culpable  Id  tnoauj  longer 
to  witbhold  what  little  it  may  l>e  io  my  power  to  contribute  for  tlie 
inlbrmation  of  thb  Agj^ociaiion*  I  ain  not  a  partisan  of  the  EugHek 
system.  But  1  could  uot  on  that  account  stand  by  silently,  and  see 
m  great  cause  go  to  tlie  country  for  decltiiou  upou  a  false  issue. 


I 


'n  the  Difference  between  the  English  and  Iri$h    Convict 
S^stem^s,     B^  the  Kev,  W,  L,  Clay, 

KBEB  the  Eugliah  Bystoiii  a  couTict  costs  rather  more  than  £35  ; 
uuder  the  Irish,  rather  lesi*  than  £25  a  year.  Yet  I  fihall  v  en  turd 
to  maintain  thai  the  clieaper  is  the  better  system.  Better  m  two 
reepects.  On  the  one  haud^  the  mural  machinery  is  it&elf  simpler 
And  sounder ;  on  the  other,  the  thoroijc^h  w^orking  of  the  raachiuery 
Sb  guaranteed  by  far  better  securities.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the 
#iro  systems  have  an  apparent  resemblance.  In  both,  seimrate  cou- 
flnement  forms  the  tirsti  and  labour  on  public  works  the  second  stage. 
Jb  both  tbe  prisoner  rises  through  a  scale  of  promotion,  gaining  little 
^pcrementf^  of  indulgence  as  he  ascends*  But  here  even  the  seeming 
^Hkencfri^  ceases.  In  Engbnid;  the  second  stage  is  protracted  to  the 
^^loniont  of  liberation  ;  in  Ireland,  it  is  shortened  to  give  time  for  a 
£iial  probation  in  the  intennediate  prison.  In  England,  the  prisoner 
on  his  releaia^  though  that  release  is  conditional  on  his  good  be- 
liAviour,  may  wander  olT  whither  he  ^ill,  un watched  and  un^ 
jestrained  ;  in  Ireland,  till  his  licence  empires,  he  must  live  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  police. 

Tbe  intennediate  prison,  then,  and  the  surveillance  exercised  over 

S  discharged  prisoners,  form  the  cliief  diRtinctivc  features  of  the  Irish 
method  ;  and  the  general  public,  iguoraiit  of,  and  indifferent  abouti 
convict  discipline,  has  imagined  that  ottierwise  the  two  systems  are 
alike.  Yet  under  external  resemblance  there  lurk  great  diiferencos, 
b&th  of  principle  and  practice,  even  in  the  first  and  second  stages. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate  this,  although  in  a  recent  oHicial 
naeiuorandum  it  is  stated  that  '*Mountjoy,  as  far  as  may  be,  is  under 
the  Pentonville  rules  ;  and  that  Spike  Island,  in  like  manner,  is 
ujider  the  Portland  rules,  but,  &om  defects  of  construction,  they 
cannot  be  closely  followed.'' 

In  the  cellular  prison  there  are  two  puriwscs  to  be  accomplished* 
In  the  first  place,  an  efibrt  has  to  be  made  to  convert — I  use  that 
^i  ooble  word  in  the  old-fashionsd  sense — to  convert  the  prisoner* 
if  Seudered  thoughtful,  docile,  and  impressible  by  isolation,  he  is  a 
I  jmoit  favourable  subject  for  the  chaplain^s  ministrations,  Tbe 
)t  chaplain,  while  resisting  the  temptatioo  to  try  to  carry  the  convict's 
\i  ^e^'t  bj  a  spiritual  coup  dc  warn,  should  endeavour  to  use  the 
I  peculiar  sniceptibility  of  hisi  fiatient  to  the  utmost  ;  he  should  pour 
LJB0W  thoughts  and  feelings  into  the  heart  which  absorbs  his  teachingj 
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as  readily  as  the  @aft  soil  drinks  in  the  summer  min.  In  fkct,  boi^  i 
tion  girei  the  chaplaiti  an  impressible,  teachable  hutiiAiibei&|:tA^ai1 
with,  instep  of  a  stupid  sensual  animal ;  and  if  this  rare  oppanttai^l 
is  well  used,  the  man  will  leara  the  cellular  prison  s&turmied  «i&J 
good  principlea  and  good  intentions^  It  is  obvious,  lioweT«f,  Art* 
the  success  of  the  cellular  prison,  as  regards  the  ^st  purposf,  ih 
^nds  almoet  entirely  on  the  chaplain ;  and  though  X  Bbali  tc 
to  contrast  the  English  and  Irish  system s^  I  shaU  nut  be  im  [ 
sumptuous  as  even  to  hint  a  comparison  between  the  ElngUili  i 
Irish  chaplains^ 

To  rouse  the  prisoner  to  exertion  is  the  other  ptirpose  to 
accomplished  in  the  first  stage.     All  conYict  discipline  f^homlil  1 
based  on  the  great  fact  in  human  nature,  that  moral  amei 
cannot  be  ejected  without  a  man*s  own  strenuous  exertions, 
to  compel  the  offender  to  make  that  estertion,  and  so  co-tfpenii  1 
his  own  redemption,  is  the  main  problem  in  reformatorj  tnim 
The  most  obvious  plan  is  to  place  the  delinquent  in  a  painlil  ) 
irksome  position  at  first,  and  set  him  little  by  little  to  tnelionte  1 
eondiiion.     Yet  here  is  a  difficulty  at  once.     Mere  pamshment^  4ii 
rukj  hardens  and  exasperates,  and  yet  we  wish   to  Kjften  aQ4  < 
ciliate.     The  separate  syefem,  very  punitive^  and  yet  not  irritt 
solves  this  difficulty,  but  at  the  cost  of  ahnost   forfeiting  tlie 
mount  object.     Instead  of  stimulating  to  exertion,  isoliaticnx,  if  | 
tracted  long  enough  to  be  adequately  [leirnl  and   to  giTO  tite 
a  fair  chance,  renders  the  wits  and  the  will  alike   Ittitp  anc 
The  tendency  to  this   evil  must   \m   corrected.     The   oas 
coarsest  corrective  is  high  diet,  and  this  expedient   is   parttji 
on  in  England ;  but  in  Ireland  moral  antidotes  are   tried,  uti  ! 
proved  so  efiicacious  that  it  has  been  found  t>03sible  t^^  inereftic  I 
austerity  of  the  discipline^     During  the  Arst  few^  months,  belofr  Af 
depressing  infiuence  is  felt,  in  order  to  sharpen  the   di&dpliiw^t^ 
diet  is  kept  mowt  meagre,  and  no  work  is  allowed  but  stupid  eJw 
picking.     Pleasanter  work  and  better  food  are  not  given  till  tJirti 
necessary  to  prevent  ill  liealth  and  mental  staguation.     Of  tfa 
this  increase  of  penal  power  at  the  commencement   streng^tlscBi  i 
moral  Btimulus  of  the  syetem.     This  stimulugi,  however,  b  tMi 
gained  by  working  on  that  love  of  freedom,    whji^h   ia  by  frr  i 
strongest  motive  that  can  he  brought  to  bear  on  a  conTtct. 
pared  with  this,  gratuities  and  indulgences  count  for  nothing. 
of  this  well-known  fact  no  use  is  made  at  Pentonville*    Kiite] 
is  the  regulation  allowance  of  separation,  and  nine  nkonllift  j 
iDgly  the  culprit  remains  in  Ms  celL    Good  conduct  will  not  I 
nor  bad  conduct,  unless  very  outrageous,  protract  hia   term.    Bt 
Ireland  the  nine  months  may  he  shortened  to  eight,  or  erteiA'' 
ten  or  twelve^  or  even  longer  j  and  what  is  moi-e,   hlB  tefm  ia 
second   stage   may  be  lengthened  too.     And    the  couviet  it  oi 
sutfered  to  forget  the  prospect  before  him;  his  hopes  and  Ibtft 
kept  constantly  on  the  alert.     And  now  seven  yeara*  exnefiaH' 
fhown  that  h?  such  means  his  heartT  co^ODextttkuL  n  n    in  ■■  i 
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min<l  ami  botly  majntalned  in  vigorous  health.     la  Englandp  how- 
ever, there  is  but  a  very  feeble  substitute  for  these  eogeut  iiicentivea* 
The  appeal  to  the  convict's  hopes  is  feeble,  and  to  his  fears  feebler 
stiU-     If  he  behaves  well,  at  the  eud  of  six  months  he  gets  a  badge 
and  a  visit  from  his  friends,  at  the  end  of  three  more  months  be  gets 
another  badi^o  and  another  visit.     The  badges  entitle  the  wearer  to 
certain  gratuities,  (4ef,,  6f/.,  or  8^,  a  week,  accordiag  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  his  work,)  but  as  ho  will  not  finger  the  money  for 
years  to  come,  the  stimulating  power    can   be   but   small*     If  he 
behaves  badly,  the  worst  he  has  to  fear  {besides  immediate  temporary 
punishment)  is,  that  on  his  removal  to  the  public  works,  ho  will  be 
placed  in  the  second  or  third  class,  instead  of  the  first ;  but  this 
merely  entaUs  the  loss  of  some  gratuities  and   creature  comforts ; 
it  would  not  add  a  siuglG  day  to  his  imprisonment.     We  must  spur 
the  prisoner  with  keener  interests  than  these  to  counteract  the 
nggish  depression  of  the  separate  system.     It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
much  higher  diet  is  recjuired  at  Pentonvillo  than  at  Mountjoy, 
In  the  second  stage  the  want  of  moral  power  becomes  still  more 
ident.     When    the  last  Penal    Servitude  Act  was   passed,   tho 
misaible  portions  of  the  imprisonment  were  fixed  at  a  much  lower 
cunt   than  what  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons    had 
recommended  a  year  before*      For  instance,  tho  committee  would 
liave  given  the  couvict  the  chance  of  redeeming  three  out  of  a  seven. 
years*  eenteucc,  the  Act  at  the  utmost  would  only  foi-ego  a  year  and 
nine  months.     Stronger  inducements  than  what  the  Act  oflbrs  are 
required  to  rouse  thoroughly  the  majority  of  felons  from  reckless 
despondency  to  earnest  efforts.     As  it   stands    now,  the  English 
^stem  is  worked  with   too  low  a  motive-power  ;  and  to   secure 
passive  submission,  let  alone  active  exertion,  the  deficiency  must  be 
eked  out  by  other  and  lower  incentives.     In  Ireland,  however,  the 
«tU  ifl  more  than  corrected  by  the  intermediate  prison.     To  the 
■even  years'  man,  Sir  Walter  Crofton  oflTers  quasi*freedom  at  the 
d  of  the  fourth,  provided  his  conduct  from  the  first  has  been 
**  unexceptionable,**     This  supplies  a  motive*power  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  convict  through  the  stem  discipline  of  the  second  stage* 
There  is  no  need  to  propitiate   the  men  iuto  sulky  quiescence  by 
high  rations   and   gratuities.     This  then  is  the  chief  flaw  in  the 
Eaghsh  second  stage,  that  it  is  worked  with  too  low  a  motive-power. 
But  the  flaw  is  made  worse  by  the  manner  in  which  even  that  power 
h  wasted. 

The  discipline  of  the  second  stage  in  Ireland  is  a  version  of  the 
mirk  system*  There  are  four  classes, — the  third,  second,  first,  and 
advanced, — through  which  ^x^rj  man  has  to  pass  in  succession, 
earning  a  prescribed  number  of  marks  in  each,  before  he  can  reach 
tlie  intermediate  prison.  Idleness  or  misconduct^  however  slight, 
wUl  inevitably  protract  bis  servitude ;  for  marks  may  not  only  be 
withheld,  but  also  cancelled,  and  the  convict  thus  degraded  to  a 
lower  class  than  that  to  wiiich  he  had  climbed.  It  is  quite  possible, 
therefore,  for  an  ill-conditioned  felon  to  be  still  in  one  of  the  lowest 
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classes  at  the  expiratioti  of  bis  full  sentence.  He  would  tLna  forfeit 
all  romiesion.  Marks  are  given  on  three  grounds — for  industiyj 
good  conduct^  and  progrees  in  acbool.  Industry  (unless  piece-work 
can  be  giyen)  and  conduct  canuot  bo  iDfalliblj  gauged :  much 
depends  on  tlie  integrity  mid  judgment  of  the  officers;  and  how 
these  qualities  are  secured  I  shall  notice  presently.  But  with 
regard  to  educalion,  in  which*  considering  the  close  connexion 
between  ignorance  and  crime,  progress  U  so  important,  the  reality 
of  the  progress  am  be,  and  regularly  is,  tested  by  examinatton.  In 
Bpit«  of  these  obvious  advantiiges,  echool- progress  in  tbo  Eugllih 
system  counts  for  nothing.  That  they  form  the  ladder  by  whidh  to 
reach  the  in  termed  rate  prison,  and  so  win  the  coveted  re  mi  fusion,  is 
what  givGB  the  classes  their  chief  importance.  Their  attractions,  it  k 
true,  are  usefully  enhanced  by  a  Bcalc  of  gratuities  and  other  devieesi 
but  the  yearning  for  freedom  is  the  one  great  means  by  which  the 
convict  is  taught  perseverance,  industry,  and  self-control.  Jn  ac- 
cordance with  the  fundamental  principle,  forfeiture  of  marks  is  the 
only  punishment.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  the  system  breaiEs  down 
that  the  laah  is  used,  but  for  the  last  two  years  it  lias  never  hma 
required. 

In  the  Englisli  second  stage  there  are  three  classes*     The  men 
are  classified  according  to  their  conduct ;  but  there  is  no  laborious 
climbing,  as  in  Ireland,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  for  if  he  brings 
a  good  character  from  the  cellular  prison,  the  felon  is  plaoeiJ  m  the 
first   class   at   once.      The   first-class   felons   receive   sixpence^,  the 
second-class,  four  pence  a  week*       This  is  the  way  in  which  good 
conduct   is   purchase  J.     Industry  is   bought   by  badges.     Once  & 
mouth  the  industry  books  are  made  up,  and  badges  marked  witli  the 
letters  G-.  (good,)  or  V*G,  (very  good,)  are  issued  to  the  men,  ac- 
cording  to  the  reports,     A  G.  is  worth  sixpence,  a  V.G.,  ninefjeuets 
a  week.   But  besides  being  paid  for  his  good  behaviour  and  industry, 
the  convict  is  further  paid  for  the  length  of  time  be  has  been  in 
prhion.  The  whole  term  of  his  detention  is  divided  into  three  stagfifl. 
In  the  first  he  gets  no  extra  gratuity,  in  the  second  ho  has  fourponc<i 
in  the  third,  eight  pence  a  week,  besides  a  fuller  allowance  of  lettenB 
and  visitors,  and  various  additions  to  his  creature  comforts. 

This,  then,  is  the  moral  machinery  of  the  English  second  stage. 
The  hope  of  earlier  liberty,  which  is  the  mainspring  of  the  riTil 
system,  is  scarcely  used  at  alL  In  fact,  the  only  nse  is  this  ;  Imtsd 
of  one  punishment,  loss  of  marks,  there  is  an  ample  catHlogno— 
degradation  from  class,  loss  of  batlge,  the  solitary  cell,  the  Wb, 
&c>,  and  among  the  rest  the  forfeiture  of  certain  days'  remisaio?!- 
But  the  choice  of  this  punishment  is  optional  with  the  authorities,*  il 
is  not,  as  in  Ireland,  the  inevitable  conscfjuenee  of  the  sUghtW* 
misconduct.  In  fact,  the  convict  may  be  indolent  and  ]ll-bebAT«d 
within  moderate  limits,  and  yet  not  retard  Lis  liberation  by  a  aiiigte 
hour. 

To  clench  my  assertion  that  high  rations  and  high  gratuities  al« 
the  two  mainstays  of  the  English  system,  I  ask  specM  attentioo  W 
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ttiiouiit  of  eocb.     In  Ireland,  the  rations,  which  are  never  in- 

creaaed,  coosist  of  6  articleg,  and  ainount  to  18 Jibs,  of  goUd,  and 

121  pini^  of  liquid  food.     In  England  they  are  twice  increftsed,  and 

from  the  firs  I  consist  of  11  article^  and  amount  to  21  libs,  of  solid, 

and  lA^  pints  of  liquid  food.     In  England,  the  V.G.  first-class  man, 

ai  he  pas^€  through  the  three  stages,  can  earn  in  each  respectively 

Ijl  M-,  1*,  7rf,,  and  Is,  lid*  a  week.     In  passing  through  the  four 

dasses  of  the  Irish  system,  the  best  me  a  get  succcisi^ely  1</.,  2rf., 

4rf.,  and  9d^  a  week,  and  theu  finally ^  for  a  short  period,  2s.  Sd.  in  the 

intermediate  prison.     The  English  sum  total  is  nearly  double  the 

Irish-     Unless  they  are  wanted  as  a  peace  offering,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 

touceivo  why  the  English  gratuities  are  eo  high  to  begin  with.     It 

if  obvious  that,  if  they  were  intended  as  a  spur  to  exertion  they 

woulii  be  low  at  lirst  and  high  at  last.     In  IreSand,  they  rise  from  a 

imxny  to  balf-a-crown,  in  England  from  Is,  Sd,  to  1j.  ll<f, 

I  must  notice  one  other  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
syatems.  Though  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  felon  at  first  under 
rigid  restraint^  yet  as  active  exertion  and  self^ontrol,  not  passive 
eubmission,  is  the  lesson  to  be  taught,  hj  degrees  that  restraint  must 
be  relaxed.  If  ever  he  is  to  "  walk  uprightly,**  you  must  gradually 
fithdraw  his  moral  go-cart.  In  Sir  Walter  Crofton's  plan  this 
ject  is  never  lost  sight  of.  The  convict's  right  to  self-govern ment 
restored  to  him  by  degrees.  When  they  reach  the  advanced  chiss 
le  nien  are  separated  from  the  other  prisoners,  and  employed  on 
!ial  works,  where,  under  comparatively  slack  supervision,  and 
Tonndcd  by  many  of  the  temptations  of  ordinary  life,  they  find 
lemselves  with  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  moral  go-cart  left  to  lean  on* 
the  intermediate  prison,  even  the  last  slight  props  aro  as  far  as* 
jible  withdrawn  J  and  the  convict,  to  use  Captain  Maconoeliie's 
is  left  "  to  stand  on  his  own  legs."  In  the  English  second 
itige,  there  are  certain  **  special  classes  "  which  resemble  the  Irish 
'^•d?anced  class  ;'^  but.  these  are  an  anomalous  excrescence  on,  not 
iategral  part  of,  the  system.  They  only  number  a  few  doxen 
len,  who  are  chosen  on  their  own  judgment  by  the  authorities^.  Aa 
rule,  the  convict  remains  under  the  same  restraint  from  first  to  last, 
ho  rises  from  stage  to  stage,  he  may  have  more  letters,  more 
iBitors^  more  sixpences,  more  food,  but  not  the  one  thing  most 
jdful  at  once  to  promote  and  to  tost  his  reformation — more 
liberty. 
Btit  I  must  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  second  point.  Whether 
thorough  working  of  the  system,  belt  good  or  bad,  is  guaranteed 
sufficient  securities? 

Wbere  everything  depends  on  the  convict  being  compelled  to 
J^ake  a  strenuous  and  long- sustained  effort  for  his  own  redemption, 
;<i4  palpably  of  vital  importance  that  the  rewards  by  which  he  is 
'^Inoed  to  make  that  effort  should  never  be  obtained  undeservedly 
the  laxity  and  connivance  of  the  officers.  Where  such  liLxity 
^  connivance  exist,  a  system,  the  most  perfect  in  theory,  would 
**«ome  in  practice  a  worthless  sham.     Yet  I  maintain,  that  for  two 
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te&BQtiB  it  13  imposaible  to  guard  against  these  evOs  In  tbfi  EagU 
prisons* 

The  first  reason  is  this.  In  the  Irish  prisotifl^  where  the  gOfrtfm 
has  only  u  few  mon  to  deal  with,  he  ktiovvs  them  all  ;  he  cmn  laiift- 
tain  over  the  officers  a  discipline  aa  strict  m  over  Ihe  ccwvidi, 
and  thu6  repress  laxity  and  partiality;  and  conseqtiently  he  tm 
thoroughly  maintain  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  diwrififa 
resti*— that  not  a  convict  should  ever  earn  &  aiiigle  |M?aDy»  if 
abbreviate  his  confinement  one  single  day,  unless  by  raal  escrte 
and  by  positive  merit.  Tlie  various  offlcerSj  too,  are  a  check 
each  other,  and  as  their  luterestg  are  all  engaged  in  the  smxcsi 
the  system,  tbey  would  soon  thwart  any  of  their  numlfcer  who  ' 
disposed  to  play  false  to  the  common  causc^  But  in  Knglani  1 
thi:s  is  difierent,  A  thousand  is  the  population  of  the  suialler,  i 
hundred  of  the  large  prlftons-  The  governor,  therefore,  has  tftt 
almost  entirely  to  the  warders ;  with  many  of  the  prisoners  he  1 
ever  speaks  from  the  time  they  enter  to  the  time  Ihey  leaivf 
prisom  The  convict's  advance  depends  almost  solely  oo  the  i 
report  of  his  conduct  and  industry.  If  misconduct  is.  boI  ^'t 
reported,  good  conduct  is  taken  for  granted;  do  black  murk«  i 
against  the  felon  in  the  prison  booki,  and  be  is  duly  rewanW. 
is  there  the  least  necessity  for  his  industry  being  of  better 
than  his  goodness.  If  he  gets  his  Y*G*  from  the  officer  in  chir^i 
his  working-party  it  is  quite  sufficient.  The  difBcultj  of 
piece-work  for  the  men  generally  renders  e:cact  meagaruMMil 
their  labour  impossible,  the  officer  must  rely  on  his  jod 
But  he  has  good  reason  for  making  the  best  of  his  felo'&s,  iirl 
their  diligence  partly  depend  his  own  gratuities.  The  int«itwi| 
this  rule  w^as  to  give  him  an  interest  in  their  industry,  the  re 
to  tempt  him  to  report  weU  of  them  however  idle  they  ni^l 
Any  display  of  over-zeal  would  not  promote  his  popularity  i 
his  brother  officers,  and  tlie  convicts  know  how  to  nttan^pt  i 
obnoxious  superintendent*  His  easiest  plan  is  to  dispeoae  VX 
with  a  liberal  hand,  and  to  keep  everj'body  in  a  good  humonn 

I  fear  that  to  insure  the  proper  working  even  of  the  pr«ecsi  jn 
tem,  our  four  huge  prisons  at  Chatham,  Fortsmoutti,  Portland,  ml 
Dartmoor  must  be  broken  up  into  smaller  ones.      But  this 
ment  will  be  quite  insufiicietit  unless  supplemented  by  anoditf. 

Any  department  of  Btate  will  soon  sink  into  routjoe  mai  f 
ciency  unless  the  work  done  has  to  undergo  the  ordeal  oft 
opinion.     The  convict  service  will  never  be  worked  propcHftl 
ever  able  and  energetic  may  be  the  gentlemen  at  the  hem4  oii 
the  jntblic  is  supplied  with  full  data  on  which  to  judge  of  its  I 
and  the  credit  of  the  whole  staff  is  consequently  staked  oo  iu  i 
In  Ireland,  by  placing  the  convicts  under  strict  surtoiQn 
the  expiry  of  their  licences,  and  by  a  scheme  for  their  iileiiliFi 
Bhonld  they  relapse  aAerwards,  Sir  Walter  Crofton  has  b^ 
tell  the  public  the  whole  truth  about  his  suceeasp    He  < 
i^irdud  for  tha  &ake  of  strengthening  hh  sjfitaio*    HoitM 
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its  efficiency,  and  with  such  a  security  I  believe  it  will  survive,  what 
otherwise  might  liave  been  a  fatal  blow,  his  owi\  resignation.  In 
England,  where  there  is  no  police  supervision  and  no  scheme  for 
identification  ;  where  the  prisoner,  when  he  has  drawn  the  last 
instalment  of  his  gratuity,  is  wilfully  lost  sight  of;  where  all  the 
rela|>ses  recorded  are  discovered  by  chance,  the  public  is  left  almost 
totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  system's  value.  All  that  they  know  at 
present  is,  that  connoisseurs  in  prison  discipline  are  thoroughly  dis- 
satisfied, that  terrible  riots  occasionally  occur  in  the  prisons,  and 
that  the  number  of  relapses  accidentally  discovered  are  more  than 
20  per  cent.,  while  under  the  rival  system  the  severest  inquisition 
can  only  rake  up  cases  to  reach  10  pc^r  cent. 

If  I  may  venture  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  critics  of  the  English 
system,  I  would  say, — ^Laugh  at  our  criticisms,  let  the  cellular  disci- 
pline remain  as  sluggish  as  you  please,  scout  the  mark  system  in  the 
decond  stage  and  trust  instead  to  high  gratuities  and  plentiful  ni- 
'ftioDS,  repudiate  the  intermediate  prison  as  a  superfluous  fancy, — do 
all  this  and  let  the  results  of  your  system  be  accurately  ascertained 
1>7  some  such  means  as  are  employed  in  Ireland,  and  we  will  rest 
content.     Either  our  strictures  will  be  proved  to  be  baseless  calum- 
aiea,  and  then  we  must  hereafter  for  ever  hold  our  peace,  or  else,  as 
"we  fully  anticipate,  when  the  relapses  are  shown  to  be,  not  20,  but 
30 — 40— perhaps  50  per  cent.,  there  will  rise  such  an  outcry  that 
every  reform  for  which  we  plead  will  speedily  be  granted. 

And  on  what  ground  is  police  supervision  refused  ?  There  may 
be,  and  probably  are,  other  reasons,  but  I  am  only  bound  to  notice 
the  excuse  which  is  alleged.  It  is  said  that,  *' close  supervision 
would  be  very  hard  on  the  convict  and  very  detrimental  to  society ; 
for,  branded  as  a  criminal  and  so  deprived  of  employment,  the  poor 
■wretch  would  be  driven  to  join  the  desperate  and  dangerous  class 
already  formed  by  his  old  prison-fellows  in  a  similar  predicament." 

The  answer  is  complete.  To  assume  that  the  ex-convict,  if  his 
intecedents  were  known,  would  never  find  work,  that  his  only 
chance  is  to  obtain  employment  under  false  pretences,  is  simply 
l)egging  the  question  in  defiance  of  facts.  In  1854,  when  the  coun- 
try was  angr}'  at  the  enforced  cessation  of  transportation,  and  in  a 
ptoic  about  ticket-of-leave  men,  there  were  many  who  almost  de- 
■paired  of  ever  seeing  discharged  convicts  absorbed  into  the  liomo 
Uiwur-market.  The  public  is  still  rather  ignorant,  stupid  and  un- 
charitable about  liberates,  but  still  there  has  been  since  then  a  great 
ii&provement  in  the  general  feeling.  In  Ireland,  where  great  pains 
We  been  taken,  chiefiy  by  means  of  the  intermediate  prisons,  to 
^n  the  confidence  and  charity  of  employers,  the  difficulty  has  been 
^mpletely  overcome.  It  is  absurd  to  pronounce  that  difiiculty  in- 
superable in  England  till  the  same  means  have  been  fiiirly  tried. 
Already  there  is  abundant  English  experience  to  support  the  Irish. 
*here  is  the  same  prejudice  against  the  liberates  from  common  gaols 
•«  there  is  against  those  from  convict  prisons,  and  yet  it  has  Ijeen 
Pit)ved  in  many  towns,  and  notably  in  Birmingham  by  Mr.  Burt' 
62  D  D 
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that  with  a  fair  recommendatioti,  &  qtiondam  ptiflOEer,  fa  bis  im 
character  as  an  "  honeat  thief,"  can  readily  obtain  work.  AW  ihi 
very  society  for  the  assistance  of  liberates,  which  ii  affiliated  te  ib 
English  system,  finds  masters  for  the  great  niajority  of  lis  dSctli 
though  it  never  sends  them  out  *^  with  a  lie,"  or  at  any  mto  a 
pressio  verit  *'  in  their  ri^ht  Land." 

These  facts  are  a  complete  answer  to  the  plea  that  |*oli» 
vision,  by  branding  men  as  criminals,  cruelly  robs  them  of  Oit 
of  livelihood.     But  we  go  further  aod  maintain  that  in  mercj  i» 
old  offender  we  are  bound  to  watch  him,  in  order  to  rendtT  H* 
turn  to  crime  as  difHcult  and  perilous  aa  possible^     It  Is  one 
of  strength  in  the  Irish  system  that  the  convict,  carefully  tiif^t 
expect  almost  infallible  punishment  If  be  relapses^  soon  titnt* 
mind  to  lioncst  projects.     It  is  one  element  of  weaknesa  h 
Engltsti  system  that  the  convict  can  look  forward  to  a  liew  eow 
felony,  highly  lucrative,  and  not  by  any  means  over  haitardoni. 

And  by  showing  that  supervision  is  no  real  hardship  to  tli# 
dam  thief  we  incidentally  prove  that  it  will  never  become  a  A 
to  tliQ  public*     Whether  the  public  will  not  sufler  severely 
the  present  regime,  it  is  for  our  opponents  to  demcm^trate. 
portation  no  longer  carries  off  our  felons,  who  are  turned  wirA^ 
the  rate  of  al:w>ut  two  thousand  a  year.     We  belieTe  tliali 
number  of  them  at  once  re-enter  the  ranks  of  th©  crimbiil 
Eight  years  ago  a  senseless  clamour  was  raised  **  that  Goi 
was  designedly  letting  loose  hundreds  of  hardened  criminals  "O  ^ 
country."     There  will  be  a  flavour  of  truth  in  the  cry  wEm  HSt 
it  ii  raised  again. 


Explanations  showing  the  Difficulties  which  trotiM  QUf%^  ^ 
Introduction  into  England  of  the  Pr^hatiouarj^  Sfm^  4 
I}iscipline.   and   Supervision  of  the  l^i^lice^  ^'c. 

been    adopted    in     Ireland^      By    Majoe-<|^ejji.^ 

J08QUA  Jebb,  K,C.B, 

In  submitting  to  the  Department  some  obserTatioiis  4M1  llie  ^ 
queBtions  of  au  intermediate  stage  of  discipline^  testa  of  1 
and  the  supervision  of  the  police  over  discharged  eonWeta,  i^\^ 
painfully  scuaible  of  the  very  unfavourable  conditioiis  radi 
I  perform  the  task*      These  questions  have  beea  alnwdr 
to  the  notice  of  the  National  Association,  and  iMtirooakMi 
the  advantages  that  the  most  brilliant  oloquenco,  actd  tlitl 
social  and  official  dignity  could  bestow.     Intioialelj 
they  arc  with  what  is  termed  the  **  Irish  System^'^  tl»©y  1 
been  ably  advocated  in  Parliament^  as  well  as  by  tho  fbti 
of  the  realm,  tho  press.     The  public  having  been  greaUy  i- 
their  favour,  may  naturally  iaquire  bow  it  happeos  tbntl 
roTpncnta  have  not  been  ee^erlv  adoi^led  b¥   ~ 
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engrafted  on  the  English  system  ?  M7  feeling,  from  first  to  last,  has 
been,  that  there  are  grave  objections  to  any  otiicer  choi'ged  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  duty  of  conducting  a  public  department 
on  principles  laid  down  for  his  guidance,  entering  into  any  dis- 
casaion  of  them,  otherwise  tlian  through  the  proper  official  course 
of  a  report  to  the  authority  to  whom  he  is  responsible.  This  may 
have  been  a  mistaken  view  or  a  false  delicacy  on  my  part.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  consequence  has  been,  that  only  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  fairly  before  the  public,  and  the  English  system, 
and  its  principles  and  real  success,  have  been  efFeclually  concealed 
in  distant  establishments,  which  are  never  visited,  and  in  the  recesses 
of  Blue-books  which  are  never  read. 

From  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  it  has  now  almost  become  a 
^ntj  to  throw  off  official  reserve,  and  endeavour  to  remove  the 
extraordinary  misapprehensions  which  exist  on  the  !>ubjcct  This 
is  the  more  necessary,  since  the  gratuitous  assumption,  that  the 
discipline  on  whicli  so  much  care  has  1>cen  bestowed  is  conducted 
on  erroneous  principles  and  has  been  a  *'  failure,"  has  cruelly  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  dischai'ged  prisoners  in  their  struggle  to  obtain 
employment. 

The  least  investigation  will  show  that  the  two  systems  are  iden- 
tical, but  that  some  of  the  Colonial  stages  of  the  English  system  are 
irorked  out  in  Ireland.     I  have  to  show  why  they  cannot,  from 
circumstances,  be  so  fully  developed  in  this  country. 
First,  as  regards  the  Intermediate  System. 

The  term  "  Penal  Servitude  "  was  adopted  advisedly,  in  order  to 
describe  the  condition  of  a  prisoner,  who,  during  a  great  proportion 
of  his  sentence,  would  be  working  freely  in  association,  and,  perhaps, 
miles  away  from  the  place  of  his  confinement.  Speaking  generally, 
I  would  state  my  opinion,  that,  as  now  established  at  Portland  and 
Chatham,  (and  more  es]>eciully  at  Fulham  for  females,)  it  is  as  much 
^h  system  intermediate  between  imprisonment  and  release  on 
liceaso  as  is  necessary  for  promoting  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
wrned.  One  step  further  in  the  way  of  relaxation,  and  the  interests 
of  public  justice  would  be  sacrificed  without  any  corresponding 
^vantage.  During  the  whole  progress  of  a  prisoner,  from  the  day 
•8  enters  into  the  custody  of  the  Government,  we  find  moral  and  re- 
%ioa8  instruction  carefully  imparted,  obedience  required,  and  habits 
of  industry  encouraged.  During  tlie  latter  progressive  stages,  we 
«nd  his  own  individual  forl>earance  and  self-reliance  in  ceaseless 
operation.  The  men  work  together  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
^  kbourers  or  artificers,  and  there  exist  far  better  means  for  the 
officers  in  charge  of  parties  becoming  acquainted  with,  and  having 
^ucnce  over  their  men,  thau  a  stranger  would  have  into  whoso 
Jre  they  might  be  committed  a  few  months  before  their  discharge. 
YiMners  under  such  circumstances  are  usually  in  a  state  of  ex- 
^tement,  and  if  to  this  1>e  ailded  relaxation  of  discijdine  and  unusual 
■fimulants,  the  greater  will  be  the  effort  ou  the  part  of  the  prisoner 
to  carry  his  point,  and  the  greater  the  liability  of  the  officer  to  be 
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il(H;eived  by  appeariioces,  Extraordiuary  indu cements,  daring  short 
periods,  afford  but  little  means  of  training  ;  and  the  assutnptiou  that 
the  worst  of  Engliab  convicta  would  be  likely  to  betray  their  real 
character  under  relaxed  discipline,  \a  altogether  a  fallacy.  They 
would  be  all  the  more  cautious*.  Baron  Iloluendorif,  to  whose 
admirable  paper  of  last  year  I  would  desire  to  bear  testinaonr, 
reiterates  the  penal  axiom,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  a  successful 
administration  of  criminal  justice  is  that  of  keeping  up  the  deierreiit 
chamcter  of  the  discipline,  "  Prison  life,*'  eaya  he,  '*  muBt  appear 
deterrent  to  all  living  in  honest  industry^  though  it  may  appear  m 
boon  to  the  discharged  convict."  This  is  thoroughly  sound  ;  but  if  1 
punishment  is  to  be  exemplary  as  a  means  for  the  pre ven lion  of 
crime,  relaxations  bordering  on  freedom^  when  applied  to  tiie  highest 
of  our  secondary  punishments,  cannot  be  safely  exhibited  all  over  the 
country,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  such  measures  would  pro- 
mote the  interest.^  of  the  criminal  or  tbo  public,  both  which  results 
there  is  great  reason  to  doubt. 

An  American  writer  of  great  experience  in  the  management  ol 
prisonera,  gives  the  following  opinion  on  the  subject  of  relaxaiioi 
of  discipline.  lie  ^ys,  **  Among  a  congregated  mass  of  convicts,  ^ZZ^ 
have  never  known  any  prison  in  which  dicjcipline  is  much  di^pcn.^^?**-  ^ 
with  which  has  not  fallen  Into  confusion,  and  in  which  it  could 
found  that  the  good  of  the  convicts  has  eventually^  either  morally 
physically,  been  benefited.  1  respect  the  feeling  which  has  promp 
the  wish  to  dispenflo  with  the  nppearance  of  restraint,  but,  after  fo^zj^ 
years'  close  inspection,  I  am  obliged  to  allow  that  greater  re^traiirt 
are  necessary  than  our  wishes  would  determine-  Steady,  firm,  act 
kind  government  of  prisoners  is  the  truest  humanity  and  the  h*  -. 
exercise  of  duty.     All  my  experienae  confirms  this  view.*' 

In  a  short  notice  of  this  subject  I  w^ill  not  enter  further  bito  the 
arguments  which  may  be  advanced  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of 
this  conclusion,  but  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  fortlier 
relaxations  would  be  as  inexpedient  ou  general  consideradonsr  ii 
they  will  be  shown  to  be  unnecessary  aa  a  means  of  training,  or  a  test 
of  character* 

Among  other  assumed  improvements  in  discipline,  it  has  been 
advocated  that  temptations  should  be  placed  before  prisoners^  iu  orlpr 
to  the  cultivation  and  exerci«e  of  forbearance,  and  to  afford  a  tefit  ^^ 
charaeter- 

When  wo  consider  the  first  steps  in  the  downward  course  rf 
most  of  our  convicts,  and  how  the  pace  in  headlong  ruin  hx^  ii*efl 
accelerated  by  the  lasci nations  of  women,  the  attractions  of  ^^"^  i 
and  the  excitement  connected  with  the  life  of  a  thief,  we  sWJ  ^J 
able  to  judge  whether  there  is  any  kind  or  description  of  inda 
compatible   with   a   state  of  imprisonment,   which   can  be 
before  a  prisoner  so  as  to  be  effective  as  a  means  of  training, 
retically,  the  placing  of  temptations  before  men  has  all  the  app 
auce  of  being  quite  right,  but  practically  it  is  quite  wrong,  except! 
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in  a  very  general  sense,  because  in  little  things  it  would  defeat  the 
object  by  engendering  a  habit  of  deception.  Convicts  as  a  class 
ire  very  sharp-sighted,  and  in  their  treatment  there  should  be  no 
departure  whatever  from  a  simple  appeal  to  the  common-sense 
motives  which  influence  all  other  human  beings.  They  have  only 
to  find  ont  the  weak  side  of  the  authorities,  and  how  they  can  best 
gmin  their  good  opinion,  and  thoy  wUl  know  very  well  how  to  make 
use  of  it  for  their  own  purposes.  The  following  opinion  of  an 
experienced  officer,  gives  a  homely  but  forcible  illustration  of  it : 
^One  man,"  he  said,  **  well  aware  of  the  drift  of  the  question,  might 
be  asked,  whether  he  would  prefer  to  have  6d,  a  week  laid  by  for 
liim,  or  spent  on  some  present  indulgence.  He  might  say,  *  Oh ! 
Jay  it  by  for  me,  that  I  may  help  to  support  an  aged  mother  when 
1  go  out.'  Another,  little  knowing  that  his  answer  might  aflect  his 
]nxwpects  for  life,  might  say,  *  Let  me  have  sixpenny  worth  of  tobacco, 
«r  a  pot  of  stout ;  whichever  the  Governor  likes.' "  The  last  man 
nrould  probably  be  the  honester  of  the  two. 

The  same  argument  might  apparently  be  urged  in  regard  to  indus- 
try, obedience  to  rules,  and  other  acts  in  which  a  very  indiflcrent 
character  may  persevere  ;  but  during  long  periods  of  confinement 
these  acts  of  perseverance  insensibly  grow  into  habits,  and  habits 
are  not  so  easily  shaken  off.  The  persevering  struggle  of  all  previous 
yetrs  to  obtain  the  different  stages  which  lead  to  the  dearly  coveted 
but  far  distant  prize  of  a  remission,  operates  as  a  wholesome  hourly 
stimulus  to  the  exercise  of  forbearance  and  a  looking  for  better 
things.  Experience  has  fully  shown  the  results  under  the  only 
test  on  which  reliance  can  bo  placed,  namely,  perfect  freedom. 

In  England,  freedom  is  attained,  stage  by  stage,  up  to  the  ticket- 
of-Ieave  ; — ^the  second  and  third  periods  of  the  original  system  being 
worked  out  at  Portland  and  on  public  works,  insteud  of  being 
divided,  as  in  the  Colony,  and  as  they  are  exhibited  in  Ireland. 

But  when  transferred  to  the  Colonies,  the  first  probation  was,  and 
still  is,  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  probation  gangs. 

The  stations  in  Western  Australia  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Irwin,  the  Religious  Instructor,  in  his  Report,  dated  27th  May,  1861. 
**  Being  desirous  of  seeing  how  the  men  who  had  come  out  under 
Our  charge  in  the  Pahneraton  were  disposed,  I  visited,  in  com- 
pany with  the  surgeon-superintendent,  four  of  the  out-stations.  .  •  . 
Xhe  parties  consisted  of  from  40  to  80  men,  lodged  in  huts — they 
^ere  in  charge  of  a  warder,  and,  in  most  places,  there  was  one  of  the 
Itoyal  Engineers  to  direct  the  works  •  •  . 

*'  I  cannot  but  say  I  felt  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners, 
^ho,  during  their  detention  in  these  huts,  would  be  exposed  to  great 
demoralization.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sooner  the  men  who  go  out 
in  a  convict  ship  can  be  separated  afler  they  are  disembarked,  the 
better  for  them  in  every  way." 

It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  no  such  stage  as  that  of  a 
probation  gang  should  exist.  All  the  evils  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
resulted  from  its  being  necessary  to  adopt  this  arrangement.    It  was. 
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Australia,  as  a  means  ofexecatiag  roads,  but  iso&lj  now  pereewnl 
in  from  the  colon iste  represent mg  the  necessity  of  the  meo,  after 
landing,  being  employed  for  aome  months  tiJider  the  G^oTernmca^  m 
order  to  accustom  them  to  colonial  life.  Any  amount  of  dooicnlai^ 
tiou^  may,  however,  be  neutralized,  so  far  as  the  public  is  coii€«n«i 
by  placing  the  released  convicts  where  there  is  little  opporta]|ii|<f  i 
temptation  to  commit  crimcj  where  ivide  dis[>ersion  and  empiofrnMlJ 
are  Becnred«  and  where  a  centralized  |>olicc  can  ejcerciae  ooMn^i} 
Those  conditions  exist  in  the  Colonies  and  in  Ireland,  hot  i  I 
consideration  will  show  that  they  do  not  exist  in  Engliuiii. 

If  observation  and  e^tperience  would  jnstify  the  belief  or  tWl 
that  an  intermediate  system  were  adapted  for  the  truinin^  of] 
convicts »  I  should  deserve  far  more  blame  than  13  appiiQil  i 
neglecting  it.  At  Dartmoor  the  convicts  have  already  oonf 
"howling  AvLlderness"  into  one  of  the  finest  and  toost 
farms  in  Devonshire^  and  hnndreibs  of  men  &re^  at  Ihjei  on 
ployed  in  cutting  turf  two  miles  from  the  prison,  I  liare  orif'* 
encamp  them  there,  withdraw  half  the  ofliccrs  Dece&i^ary  for  doef  > 
trol,  aud  this  would  be  the  basis  of  an  intermediate  system,  to  wbd 
system  a  high  gratuity,  or  any  partienlars  of  the  rontioe  at  Ltmk  m^ 
bo  added.  Even  greater  faciliiiea  exist  at  Portlund,  It  oaiy  rafos 
the  order,  tliat  instead  of  returning  to  the  prison  in  tinijo  Uft  evcai^ 
prayers  and  to  occupy  their  small  separate  cells  for  the  Btjrht,  ^ 
shall  get  their  suppers  and  sleep  in  close  associatiou  in  the  litii*^ 
allowing  all  but  two  or  three  officers  to  go  home.  Xhis,  agma,  1 
be  the  basis  of  an  interiiaedittte  system.  What  woald  be  ibo  i 
qnenco  ?  If  reiterated  experience  be  of  any  Yaloe^  no  matter  ^ 
might  lie  the  routine,  a  loss  of  some  of  the  good  e^oetft  prev 
gained  would  be  the  Lnevi table  result. 

The  probation  pass  or  conditional  ticket-af->lca%*0  af  itie  \ 
system  in  the  colonies,  is  a  real  test  of  character,  and   |] 
means  of  training,  and  eagerly  would  I  avail  mj&elf  i>f  anj 
stage^  if  it  could  be  established  in  this  country.      Hut  )o<^ 
necessary  conditions.     There  must  exist  either  so  ^imI  a^ 
for  labour,  or  so  groat  a  supply  of  benevolence,  tluit  emilof< 
employ,  and  workmen  will  work,  with  a  discharged  convtet* 
conditions  may  live  in  the  imagination  of  some,  hut  the  retl^f  i 
they  do  not  generally  exist,  needs  no  proof 

In  referring  to  an  intermediate  system,  followed  bv  polioel 
vision  on  discharge,  I  shall  show  the  two  leading  poitits  in  ' 
the  practice  in  Irish  prisons  is  assimilated  to  the  eolotital 
the  English  system.     There    arc,   however,    scTeml    minor  p 
which  have  been  advocated  eis  important  priDciples 
improvements. 

The  first  I  would  refer  to  18  the  principle  of  •*  Individ 

a  which.  It  is  said,  so  much  of  the  success  in  T  .  "      ^  ^\ 
^1,  The  term  itadf  is  of  too  ge^eiai  a sycu-..^ ...,,. 
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wilhin  the  trammels  of  a  rule.  If,  however,  the  required  duties  ivere 
committed  to  paper — if  it  were  stated  from  whom  they  were 
expected,  and  to  what  extent  they  were  to  be  performed,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  same  principle  would  be  recognised  in  full  operation 
in  the  convict  prisons  of  this  country,  though  it  would  probably  bo 
under  a  more  simple  designation. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  principle  referred  to  can  only  bo  introduced 
into  small  establishments,  and  that,  as  we  have  from  1,100  to  l,oOO 
convicts  in  five  of  the  prisons,  and  no  prison,  excepting  FuIIiam, 
contains  less  than  600  or  600,  it  cannot  1^  attempted.     Now  if  by 
individualization  be  meant  that  there  should  be  a  constant  conmiuui- 
eation  maintained  between  the  individual  prisoner  and  a  governor 
and  chaplain  of  superior  attainments,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
degree  of  influence,  I  admit  the  force  of  the  argument ;  and  if  it  were 
indispensable  that  such  constant  intercourse  should  bo  muintained, 
the  question  would  then  be  one  of  the  additional  expense  of  provid- 
ing it.     But  looking  to  the  English  prisons  as  regards  all  other 
officers,  the  Scripture  reader,  tlie  schoolmasters,  princi^ml  warders 
lod  warders,  they  are  appointed  in  direct  proportion  to  the  nmnl>cr 
of  prisoners  ;  and  a  largo  prison  being  divided  into  separate  wards, 
it  becomes  an  aggregation  of  small  prisons,  and  there  is  as  much 
opportunity  for  individual  intercourse,  so  fur  as  those   classes  of 
officers  are  concerned,  as  if  there  were  a  distinct  prison  for  every 
ward  of  fifty  men.     If,  however,  small  prisons,  containing  Ififty  each, 
were  established  in  different  localities,  not  only  would  the  staff  of 
Baperior  officers  require  to  be  greatly  augmented,  but  the  inferior 
officers  and  servants  w^ould  be  proportionately  increased — uniformity 
Would  also  be  rendered  difficult.     It  would,  likewise,  bo  impossiblo 
to  undertake  and  successfully  execute  any  great  national  >vork,  such, 
ibr  example,  as  that  at  Portland,  unless  1,200  or  1,500  men  could  bo 
ftseembled  for  the  purpose.     Greatly  increased  expenses,  and  greatly 
diminished  earnings  would,  therefore,  be  the  consequence.     As  it 
Qiay  be  shown  that  the  average  expenses  on  public  works'  prisons 
XUay  be  reduced  from  a  gross  amount  of  about  £33,  to  a  net  amount 
of  £8  or  £10,  by  the  proper  application  of  convict  labour,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  value  of  labour  confiscated  to  the  service  must 
^ot  be  disregarded. 

2.  The  second  point  to  which  I  would  advert,  is  that  of  a  regula- 
tion by  which  there  is  assigned  to  progress  in  school  the  same  weight 
i"tt  determining  the  advancement  of  a  prisoner  in  the  different  stages 
'^vhich  lead  to  remission,  as  is  granted  to  good  conduct  and  industry. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  I  do  not  undervalue  school 
instruction,  but  what  I  perhaps  do  value  more,  is  education  ;  and 
^very  part  of  tlie  discipline  enforced  from  morning  to  night  will  be 
^ound  to  be  a  course  of  industrial  and  moral  training,  conducive  to  a 
man's  best  interests.     But,  as  regards  schooling,  the  judge  passes  a 
sentence,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  lays  down  rules  for  giving 
effect  to  it,  in  a  way  that,  on  public  works,  involves  about  nine  or 
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ten  houra*  hard  labour,  and  this  it  is  which  limita  the 
schooling* 

DuriQg  each  day  a  prisoner  is  about  ftfteen  liours  ttoder  dm 
observation  of  his  officers,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  )ei 
foTbearance  and  good  conduct  is  exhibited  in  his  reatly  and  cbetfUj 
obedience  to  rules.     He  is  urged  on  by  moral  discipline  and  i 
sense  motives  to  vigorous  exertion  m  well  as  to  self-denying  < 
During  the  same  period,  there  may  bo  some  nine  or  ten  hourt  i 
the  aJditional  test  of  willing  industryj  as  well  as  conduct,  is  hi 
to  bear  and  is  duly  recorded  for  regulating  the  progressive  adt 
menii  of  a  prisoner  till  his  iinal   dlBcharge,     If,   for   the 
comparison,  it  were  permitted  to  reckon  the  number  of  hours  < 
which  these  two  tests  afforded  a  daily  exercise  of  self-control  < 
part  of  a  convict,  it  would  amount  to  15  x  7  =  lOo  tiours  peri 
during  which  time  a  cods  tan  t  struggle  to  obtaitt  a  eertaiit 
would  have  to  be  maintained, 

Kow  the  time  spent  in  school  by  convicts  employed  oo 
works,  under  the  prei?ent  regulations,  does  not  exceed  »  half-div^ 
Z^  hours  a  week,  and  if,  as  suggested,  1 J  or  2  hours  ^\tr^  rrtv^ 
were  substituted  for  the  half-day,  to  which  there  are  ob^ion* 
tions,  it  would  only  amount  on  the  average  to  about  8  or  10  1 
a  week.  It  is  proposed  to  us  to  make  the  efforts  in  school  for  i 
few  hours  to  assume  the  prominent  position  of  eqtaaltcy 
Bustaiued  good  conduct  and  industry  during  more  than  ten  timei  I 
period.  To  adopt  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  monstrous  inji 
and  would  be  so  regarded  by  the  men, 

I  will  take  an  extreme,  but  a  perfectly  truthful  casi^^  and  (Jiw^ 
opinion  of  a  hard-headed,  rough-handed  York  shine  navrj,  who* 
only  comprehend  the  fiubtletiea  of  a  theory  when  Iio  feeb  the  ^ 
sequences  of  its  being  reduced  to  practice.  He  \rould  dtdiref  I 
Beutimenta  upon  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure  to  the  fr^Wtn 
eflect : — **  What's  the  use  of  my  quarrying  here  all  day  if  Vm  i 
to  get  my  stages^  or  have  my  remission  because  I  c^n^i  tiiak«'  H* 
hooks  and  hangers  of  a  night  when  Tm  dead  tired  and  half  a^U^ 
It's  all  the  parson's  fault,  this  is,  that  wo  are  to  lose  a  tnonth  \  ^ 
three  of  our  time*  Where*s  the  justice  of  it?*'  In  nnhor 
these  sentiments  under  di  fibre  at  modifications,  would  ? 
portion  of  the  prisoners.  The  admission  of  such  a  p' 
toll  heavily  against  the  more  honest  portion  of  th©  conTict 
nity,  and  throw  all  the  advantage  into  the  hands  of  the 
rascal  who  hated  work,  and  to  whom  Bchooliug  waa  mes^ 
play.  It  is,  of  course,  most  desirable  to  enlist  the  hearty 
tion  of  all  the  men  in  profiting  by  the  opportuuitiea  of  hr* 
that  arc  afforded,  but  they  must  not  be  driven  to  it,  nor  ^m^ 
want  of  aptitude  nor  even  any  apathy  they  may  exhibit  l>0  tl^ 
to  diminish  the  hard-eai*ned  privileges  of  good  conduct  mi 
dustry, 

Airain.  leadinir  man  on  mnanafran  out  af  tlia 
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tt  a  test  of  character  and  means  of  exercising  forbearance,  and  so  it 
may  be ;  but  is  it  fair  to  subject  a  man  to  the  temptation  of  so  easily 
ohtaiDing  his  liberty  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  only  permitted  when 
the  men  are  close  upon  their  release,  and  the  ilifficulty  would  be  to 
induce  them  to  run  such  a  risk  (and  so  far  it  ceases  to  bo,  a  test). 
But  suppose  one  were  to  run  off ;  would  an  English  jury  convict  him 
of  breaking  prison,  or  being  illegally  at  large,  without  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  judge  that  he  should  not  be  punished,  and  a 
censure  to  the  gaoler  who  had  committed  an  illegal  act  in  tempting 
bim  to  the  offence  ?  And  how  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Governor 
in  regard  to  the  safe  custody  of  all  committed  to  his  prison  to  bo 
discharged  ?  If  I  were  to  order  the  Governor  of  Peutonville  to  send 
tmau  to  London,  or  the  Governor  of  Portland  to  Weymouth,  they 
conld  refuse  to  do  so,  from  being  alone  responsible  for  the  man's  safo 
CDstody.  Hundreds  in  the  convict  prisons  might  bo  selected  as 
nesscugers,  and  they  would  faithfully  perform  the  duty,  but  on  the 
ibregoing  and  other  considerations  I  have  never  applied  for  authority 
to  run  such  a  risk,  and  were  I  to  do  so,  even  cm  tho  ground  that 
it  afforded  a  proof  of  refonnation,  I  should  anticipate  a  peremptory 
I'efusal. 

Whilst  writing  the  foregoing  observations,  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
last  Report  of  the  Irish  Directors,  in  which  it  is  stated: — **  After 
aeven  years'  experience  of  tho  '  mark  system,'  we  are  entirely  of 
opinion  that  it  has  been  most  successful  in  its  results." 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  this  apparent  introduction  of  the 
**  mark  system  "  into  the  convict  management  of  this  country  should 
not  be  confounded  with  a  "  system  of  marks,"  which  is  merely  made 
use  of  as  a  record  of  conduct  and  industry.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  only  one  "  mark  system,"  namely  that  of  Captain  Maconochie. 
It  is  thus  described  by  him  in  a  pamphlet  dated  1 847. 

"I.  That  the  duration  of  sentences  be  measured  by  labour  and  good 
conduct  combined,  with  a  minimum  of  time,  but  no  maximum,  instead 
of,  as  now,  by  time  only.  Tho  purpose  of  this  is  to  make  a  man's 
lilieration,  when  he  is  once  convicted  of  felony,  depend  on  the  subse- 
qnent  conduct  and  character  evinced  by  him,  rather  than  on  tho 
'^ity  of  his  original  offence. 

**II.  That  the  labour  thus  reciuired  be  represented  by  marks  ;  a 
*^ain  numlxjr  of  these,  proportioned  to  the  original  offence,  being 
'Quired  to  be  earned  in  a  penal  condition  before  discharge. 

**III.  That  to  strengthen  these  moral  checks  and  stimulants, 
5*^en  prisoners  are  kept  together  in  numbers,  they  bo  distributed 
J^'^o  small  parties,  say,  of  six,  with  common  interests,  each  man  thus 
*^ouring  and  refraining  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself.  By  this 
?^Un8  it  is  hoped  to  implant  and  cultivate  kindly  and  social  feelings 
^stead  of  the  intensely  selfish  ones  which  usually  characterise  the 
^^minal.  It  is  thus,  also,  sought  to  create  a  shadow  of  domestic 
JJ^Ji  even  when  in  prison.  And,  lastly,  these  several  moral  impulses 
^Uig  well  organized,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  confided  in. 
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with  fis  little  mucture  of  direct  force  in  obtajnbg  tbo  enda  coatem- 
platoil  in  them  as  possible," 

Tho  mark  system  wiis  fully  investigated  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1847^  of  which  X-ord  Brougham  was  the  chair* 
man.  The  whole  priociple  was  also  fully  inquired  mto  by 
select  and  very  etrong  committee  of  tho  House  of  Commons  m  IS 
and  the  author  was  himself  examined  at  length* 

Thi^i  explanation  will,  I  trust,  show  tho  diifereDCo  betweea 
*'  mark  system  "  as  proposed  by  Captain  Maconochie,  and  any  eyei 
of  marks  hy  which  the  records  of  conduct  and  character  are  kept. 
Ill  tht-  old  hulk  time  J  the  daily  records  of  conduct  were  kept  in  marks, 
if  they  raay  bo  so  designated.  These  were  summed  up  each  qoaricr 
when  the  men  were  m  us  teredo  and  hence  arose  the  terms  '*  good  '*  or 
"  bad  musters, ^^ 

In  the  present  convict  system,  as  already  explamed,  the  record  i§ 
kept  in  lettera  and  not  designated  *' marks"  or  "musters/'  Y*  G» 
(meaning  "  very  good  ")  is  what  the  men  aim  to  obtain,  and  by  cv^ry 
such  record  a  prisoner  gains  «o  many  hours  each  day  towards  )m 
earlier  liberty. 

Much  is  said  of  tlie  comparative  economy  of  the  Irish  system  i&d 
the  reduction  of  expense. 

When  the  Directors  assumed  charge  of  the  Department,  the 
©3epen:se,  per  head,  was  £\2  13**  Orf,  The  average  of  tho  la^t  kw 
years  has  been  more  than  double*  The  great  reduction  which  In* 
taken  place  in  the  convict  estimates  of  Ireland  also  is  not  due  to  lb 
reduction  in  the  number  of  convicts  annually  sentenced,  but  to  tlio 
expii'ation  of  the  scntenceg  of  thc^e  who,  during  ^\e  exceptioiml 
years  connected  with  the  faraine,  had  over-crowded  the  prist^tis 
beyond  all  precedent. 

Taking  tlie  fair  average  number  sentenced  l>efore  and  after  thi* 
exceptional  period,  and  making  due  allowance  for  tho  decreased 
population,  a  great  increase  in  vrages,  and  other  eanses  aftectliig 
crime,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  diminution  of  crinw  i^ 
England  is  fully  equal  to  what  is  claimed  for  Ireland* 

Police  Supervision. — The  question  of  police  supervision  overdif- 
charged  prisoners  is  one  of  vital  importance,  not  only  in  conDexioii 
with  the  administration  of  the  convict  system,  but  aa  being  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  practice  and  public  opinion  of  the  country.  It 
will,  perhaps,  simplify  the  discussion,  to  assume  that  it  is  propo&c<i 
to  bring  the  principle  of  police  supervision  into  operation  only  u^ot* 
convicts  released  on  tic kets-of-leave,  because  in  that  stat^  ofqiialifiel 
freedom  tho  Govei-nmont  has  an  undoubted  right  to  impose  awy 
conditions  and  to  exercise  any  amount  of  control  that  may  be  deem^i 
expedient.  By  confining  the  view  to  the  eouiparatively  ai 
section  who  are  at  large  on  lieonco  wo  shall  bo  better  able  to  se*^ 
tlie  conditions  under  which  restrictions  can  be  advantageoasljT 
imposed,  and  I  think  it  will  heeome  perfectly  obvious  that  tto 
greatest  success  may  be  expected  under  some  circumetauoe^  and  th^ 
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most  lamentable  failure  bo  as  certainly  predicted  under  others. 
I  iSrst  claim  entire  success  for  the  English  mode  of  enforcing  police 
sapervision  in  a  precise  and  eftectivc  form  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
and  Western  Australia.  There  the  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  bondage 
at  10  o'clock  P.M.  The  men  must  not  wander.  Every  change  of 
residence  must  be  reported.  Personal  appeamnce  before  the  police, 
is  required.  Kevocation  of  the  indulgence  follows  the  infraction 
of  these  and  other  minor  rules.  The  chief  point,  however,  to 
"which  I  would  direct  attention,  is,  that  a  prisoner  embarked  from 
England,  having  had  these  restrictions  fully  explained,  may  con- 
fidently look  to  the  substantial  boon  of  not  being  driven  into 
criminal  courses,  for  want  of  resources,  or  a  chance  of  earning  his 
firelihood.     Employment  was  secured  to  him. 

Under  circumstances  where  employment  can  be  secured,  I  have 
always  warmly  advocated  the  third  i)eriod  of  probation  of  our 
(»wn  system  being  carried  out  under  the  close  and  effective  super- 
vision of  the  police,  but  I  no  less  earnestly  protest  against  the 
&vourable  experience  of  it  which  has  been  gained  in  the  colonies 
being  taken  to  prove  that  similar  measures  could  be  applied  in  Eng- 
land, where,  instead  of  there  being  an  urgent  demand  ibr  the  service 
of  ticket-of-leave-holders,  they  are  well  nigh  a  proscribed  race. 

To  impose    conditions    and    restrictions  that  would   effectually 

Stamp  them  as  individuals  belonging  to  a  cruniual  class,  in   this 

Country  would  be  manifestly  a  most  inexpedient  exercise  of  power, 

and   one  that  would  be  calculated  to  defeat  the  entire  object  of 

an     improved   system    of  convict   discipline.      In   the   Australian 

Colonies,  the  ticket-of-loave  is  a  positive  advantage,  arising  from 

there  being  a  gi*eat  demand  for  labour ;  and  supervision  is,  at  the 

same  time,  an  advantage  to  the  employer  as  well  as  to  the  convict. 

In  order  to  show  the  eftects  of  carrying  out  any  general  system 

of  police  supervision  under  less  favourable  circumstances  than  those 

■which  have  been  referred  to,  1  would  adduce  the  opinion  of  some  of 

the  most  eminent  authors  on  the  Continent,  whoso  names  and  works 

"Will  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  question.     Its 

failure  in  France  has  been  described  by  Berenger  in  his  great  work 

entitled  "  De  la  Repression  Peuale."     He  says,  that,  to  liberated 

prisoners,  disposed  to  live  honestly,  the  surveillance  of  the  police  is 

•  burden,  which,  like  the  chains  they  have  dragged  about,  lioJds 

*hem  up,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  as  criminals ;  dei)rives  them, 

therefore,  of  the  resource  of  obtaining  employment ;  and,  to  the  great 

^triment  of  society,  exposes  them  unceasingly  to  the  temptation  of 

•gain  entering  upon  a  course  of  crhne.     The  views  of  Berenger,  in 

'^ard  to  the  effect  of  police  supervision  in  France,  are  confirmed  by 

"^e  eminent  jurist,  Baron  Iloltzendorfll*  in  reference  to  Prussia.     He 

^ys,  "  It  may   be  asserted  that  the  indiscriminate  application  of 

*^pervision,  no  regard  being  had  either  to  good  or  bad  behaviour  of 

Prisoners,  is  a  direct  source  of  new  crimes.     There  ai*e  certainly 

*^*Xie  cases  where  precaution  is  required  and  suspicion  is  justified, 
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but  tliere  are  many  otlier  cases  where  the  final  reformation  of  dis- 
charged convicts  depends  upon  their  heing  treated  with  confidence* 
In  France  and  in  Prussia,  police  suiKrvision  is  little  more  than  a 
moral  stigma,  a  p redes tiiiat ion  to  a  career  of  crime,  and  employers 
are  deteired  from  any  communication  with  discharged  convictB 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  poUce." 

If  wo  look  for  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  creating  a  proscribed  and 
daagerous  class  by  these  repressive  measures,  unaccompanied  by  iho 
crflPer  of  employment^  I  turn  to  my  friend  M.  Ducpetiau^e^  an  extract 
from  one  of  whose  admirahle  w^orka  is  inserted  in  my  Report  for 
1850.  He  makes  the  lion  to  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  lie  unites 
the  pohceman  and  the  patron  in  the  same  individual.  **  Patronogej 
says  hCj  "  is  the  necessary  complement,  and^  if  we  may  so  ^xptmA 
ourselves,  the  perfection  of  the  reformatory  system/' 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  this  plan  has  tieen 
found  practicable  and  attended  with  some  success  in  Ireland^  in 
regard  to  such  well-disposed  prisoners  as  may  have  remained  there, 
and  the  small  proportion  who  have  been  actually  placed  under  the 
police.  Baron  Holtsiendorff  says,  '*The  Irish  police,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  do  not  make  a  constant  show  of  distrust  towards  discharged 
prisoners.  It  is  their  duty  to  give  assistance  to  those  who,  according 
to  the  competent  explanation  of  the  prison  authorities,  are  entitled 
to  confidence*  It  is  their  duty  to  bo  an  intermediate  institution 
between  the  prison  officer,  discharged  prisoner  and  employer,** 

So  far  as  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  concerned,  the  police  might  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  protectors  to  the  ticket-of-lcave  man  ag&iJiit 
the  possible  abuse  of  the  power  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  his  masleTt 
much  the  same  as  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  would  t>e  the  recogoised 
protector  of  a  parish  apprentice.  Again,  we  must  have  employeri 
ready  to  receive,  and  the  employed  willing  to  work  with  any  dis- 
charged criminal  who  is  anxious  to  do  well.  But  the  queaticm 
arises,  what  becomes  of  those  "who  are  not  so  disposed  ?  The  pnh 
bability  would  be  that  they  would  beat  a  retreat  on  the  first  app«tar^ 
ance  of  their  patron  in  his  real  tdmracter  of  a  natural  enemy^  Wo 
here  see  what  a  nice  adjustment  of  suspicion  and  confidence  would 
be  required  in  the  iutercourse  between  the  policeman  and  the 
prisoner^  from  fii^st  to  last. 

Agaiuj  if  character  given  in  prison  is  to  be  taken  into  account  la 
determining  whether  or  n«t  a  man  on  discharge  shall  be  brought 
nnder  supervision  of  the  police  or  lie  left  at  liberty,  I  assert  thtt 
it  is  too  failacioua  a  criterion  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  that  though 
favourable  general  results  may  be  confidently  anticipated  from  la 
enlightened  treatment  of  convicts,  it  requires  the  greatest  possible 
caution  in  acting  in  individual  cases  upon  an  opinion  that  may  hive 
been  formed  during  any  kind  of  imprisonment  All  expericm 
Ofiieers  will  concur  in  this  conclusion, 

Ko  one  is  more  competent  to  speak  on  this  pomt  than  Mr,  Orgatt^ 
the  talented  lecturer  of  Smithfield  and  Lusk  Intermediate  Prisons^ 
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He  says  in  one  of  his  reports,  "  The  results  of  my  experience 
amongst  them  in  this  way  have  long  since  led  mo  to  believe  that  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  real  character  of  prisoners  can  be 
acquired  by  close  observation  for  the  first  two  days  after  discharge, 
when  they  are  free,  and  feel  themselves  uncontrolled  and  inde- 
j^ndent,  than  can  be  derived  from  any  experience  of  them  whilst 
imnatOB  of  a  gaol.  My  practical  experience  of  their  characters,  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  prison,  convinces  me  that  the  opinion  I  now 
advance  is  correct." 

A  large  proportion  of  prisoners  are  practised  in  deception,  and  so 
long  as  they  have  anything  whatever  to  gain  or  lose  they  will  be 
disposed  to  appear  as  models  of  external  rectitude,  and  they  are  often 
deceived  themselves  as  to  their  own  reformation,  and  may  thus  mis- 
lead others  without  intending  it.  Some  among  them  have  a  zest  in 
the  bare  exercise  of  their  powers  of  dissimulation,  as  mucli  so  as  an 
actor  has  in  pourtraying  a  character.  They  have  before  acted  their 
part  with  success,  and  they  have  a  satisfaction  in  trying  it  again. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  make  any  difiereuce  between  the  condition  of 
two  men  on  release,  it  would  be  a  far  safer  test  to  look  to  their 
respective  crimes  and  antecedents  than  to  their  conduct  in  prison. 
I  can  express  this  opinion  with  the  less  compunction,  because  I  have 
been  accused  of  being  a  believer  in  convicts — a  believer  with  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1850 — in  the  majority 
being  open  to  the  same  good  motives  and  good  impulses  which 
influence  other  human  beings,  andtheircapabiiity  of  being  reformed. 
As  already  shown,  a  very  general  success  attends  the  efforts  to 
teform,  bat  I  am  speaking  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  one  individual  can  justly  be  placed,  on  his  release,  under 
galling  restrictions,  imposed  on  the  mere  opinion  of  a  prison  officer^ 
and  another  be  sent  away  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  freedom. 

If,  therefore,  any  general  measure  of  police  supervision  were  in 
contemplation,  a  judicial  sentence  imposmg  it  on  a  class  previously 
])roved  to  be  incorrigible,  or  a  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
"Would  be  the  constitutional  way  of  dealing  with  so  grave  and  so 
^fficult  a  question.  So  wide  a  discretionaiy  power,  affecting,  per- 
Siaps,  a  man's  condition  for  life,  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
^the  directors  or  governors  of  prisons.  They  have  responsibility 
enough  already  in  tlie  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  all  in  the  case 
of  their  remissions,  but  this  would  add  greatly  to  their  anxieties. 
A  powerful  writer  in  one  of  our  leading  periodicals  (who,  if  ho  had 
lived  in  that  day,  would  have  done  good  service  in  the  field  of  Run- 
nymeade)  says,  **  If  our  Institutions  are  not  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain a  fair  stand-up  fight  with  crime,  let  them  be  improved ;  but 
let  the  thing  called  police  supervision  continue  to  be  so  strange 
that  we  have  no  word  in  our  language  which  will  accurately  convey 
its  meaning." 

The  great  success  obtained  both  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and 
Western  Australia  proves  by  experience  the  conditions  that  are 
indispensable  to  its  introduction,  namely :  a  centralized  and  perfectly 
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stion  at  present  is  rather  whether  ^^olitary  confinement  should  be 

;ited  as  the  general  and  only  sjstem  in  carrying  out  the  entire 

ecntion  of  sentences  of  imprisonment,  or  whether  it  should  bo 

lojed  only  for  a  |>art  of  the  sentence.     Thus,  all  criminals  being 

"i^mued  to  solitary  coafinomentj  thongli  only  for  a  term,  that 

might  bo  either  fixed  by  law,  or   it   might  be  left   to   the 

Tetion  of  the  prison  authorities  to  decide  when    it   might   be 

irable  to  admit  the  convict  to  associate  with  other  prisoners* 

The  views  existing  at  present  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 

will  Im  best  seen  by  treating — 

1st.  Of  what  has  lK?en  effected  by  philosophical  inquiry. 
2iidly,  What  by  legislaiivo  decree, 
3rdly,  What  by  means  of  the  lessons  of  experieuee. 
I.  It  mast  be  acknowledged  tliat,  in  ail  recent  philosophicai 
and  legislative  inquiry  on  tl)e  subject  of  prison  reformation^  it  if 
important  to  duly  test  the  resuks  of  the  methods  lidopted  in  England 
d  Ireland*  With  regard  to  England,  the  recent  reports  and  writings 
Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  (''*  Memorantlnm  on  Difierent  Questions 
ilative  to  the  Management  and  Disposal  of  Convicts ; "  London, 
^If)  have  been  consulted.  In  Gernuiny  especially,  Sir  Joshua 
il«bb*i$  labours  in  prii*on  reformation  are  highly  appreciated.  Still, 
ia  bis  late  publication  he  makes  important  acknowledgments,  c.^, 
21,  on  the  danger  attending  the  admission  of  prisoners  to  inter- 
arse  with  others^  even  after  long  isolation,  and  on  the  great 
difficulty  of  laying  down  a  discipline  offering  sufficient  guarantee. 
It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  should  be  so  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  Iri^h^  or  intermediate  system,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
thil,  in  some  respects,  he  is  occasionally  involuntarily  biassed  ljy  a 
tftb  jealousy  that  exists  between  the  EnglJsh  and  Irish  ;  though 
itmuai  he  confessed  that,  although  a  system  may  work  weir  in  one 
try,  great  prudence  is  requisite  in  introducing  it  into  another, 
perhaps  the  non-existence  in  England  of  many  of  the  police 
^^qiilntions  of  Ireland  may  tend  to  make  the  English  system  mora 
*^cieDt,  It  is  evident  that  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Swity,crland, 
*^o  Irish  system  of  prison  discipline  is  more  and  more  appreciated, 
^^e  reports  of  the  D i rec tor- General j  Capt  Crofton,  have  excited 
P^t  attention,  as  have  also  those  made  by  the  other  excellent  and 
^^  !'f  rienced  men  at  the  Dublin  Congress,  ( Transactions^  1861,  pp*  12, 
\'^'  ^93t)  especially  the  admirably  practical  exposition  delivered  by 
^pL  Crofton  at  the  Congress,  (  Transactions^  1861,  pp<  419 — 426,) 
^^'*''hich  made  a  great  impression  in  favour  of  the  Irish  system* 
^^  Another  English  publication  has  likewise  been  rc^  with  greitt 
^^fcterest,  viz.,  **The  Prison  Chaplain,**  a  memoir  of  the  Bev^  John 
^Hpiy,  in  which  an  important  comparison  is  made  between  the 
^^ttagllah  and  Irish  systems  with  regard  to  the  probationary  ticket-of- 
laave,  and  in  which  (pp,  418 — 442)  the  defects  of  the  English  system 
are  practically  developed;  showing,  at  the  same  time,  that  by 
means  of  the  probationaiy  tickct-of-leave,  the  Irish  system  atibrds  a 
better  guarantee  for  public  security  than  can  be  reckoned  upon 
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by  the  EngliBh.    Peragraplia  in  The  Dailjf  Telegraph  (Jan*  6 — 2S] 

likewise  direct  attention  to  important  points* 

Among   the  recont  pcblicn-tiona   in   Germany  sioce   1861,*  the 
following   on    prison   reformation   deservo  especial  mentiom    1,  A 
series  of  publications  lins  appeared  respecting  the  regulations  of  tlio 
Moabit  prison  in  Berlin,  according  to  which  the  entire  admin  is  tration 
is  confided  to  the  members  or  Brothers  of  the  so-called  **  Hauhca' 
Hans,'*  and  they  are  consequently  the  acting  overseers  and  work' 
masters,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Visschers^  known  in  Engl 
as  head  of  the  prison  administration  in  Prussia.     Professor  Von 
Holtzendorff,t  who  was  listened  to  with  so  much  interest  at  the 
Dublin  Congress,  has  rendered  fresh  service  by  showing,  in  vanoi 
publications,  from  hitherto  unknown  sources,  that  these  Brothers  o] 
the  **Rauhen  HauSj'^  forming  in  reality  a  religious  order,  may  e^sil^ 
become  projudicial  in  a  prison  where  they  alone  have  the  directio%j 
for  experience  shows  that  they  too  generally  act  from  on&-side 
views ;  being  too  much  under  the  influence  of  a  religious,  piellatii 
my s^ticism,  to  succeed  in  the  reformation  of  convicts,  they  are  far  tea 
apt  to  make  hypocrites  of  them»  whereas  experience  proves  that 
nothing  but   a  practical    method   of    straightforward  reformatory 
progress  can  succeed  with  criminals*     This  attack  upon  a  system 
favoured  and  upheld  by  many  inBueniial  persons^  called  forth  many 
publications  in  defence  of  the  Moabit  system,  especial iy  CDdeavourixtg 
to  prove  that  tbe  apprehensions  entertained  on  the  subject  were 
unfounded  and  imaginary 4 

2,  A  work  of  Schuck's  §  is  worthy  of  attention.  He  was  himself 
prison  guardian  for  thirty  years,  and  afterwards  for  several  yean 
Director  of  Moabit,  but  was  removed,  it  appears,  for  not  yielding 
implicitly  to  Herr  Visschers.  Herr  Schuck  defends  the  Moabit 
regulations,  and  in  so  doing  unjustly  opposes  the  appointment  of 
subaltern  ofhcers  (  Unteroffizieren)  as  sub-directors  of  prisons.  His 
book,  howeverj  deserves  attention,  for  the  importance  his  experienoa 
induces  him  to  attach  to  the  separate  system ;  for  the  comparison  he 
draws  between  the  two  prisons  of  Eruchsal  and  Moabit,  both 
built  Oil  the  separate  principle;  and  for  certain  important  observar 
tions,  such  for  instance  as  on  the  refoimatory  training  of  the  convict 
under  the  separate  system,  and  on  insanity. 

3.  The   late   publicivtion   of  Fue3slin||   mnst  he   signalised,  tha^ 


*  With  Tcgaril  to  those  pablisbed  Wfore  18GU  the  author  of  the  preseat  E«por& 
bega  to  6m^t  attention  ki  his  two  pnblicatronB  on  ""  Pnaon  Jieformatioa.'* 
Erlaagen,  1868,     "  The  Present  State  of  the  Prison  Questron/'  1860. 

t  "  The  Brethren  of  the  Eauhen  Hans,  a  Protestant  Order  in  theSerrieeof  ti^^ 
State/  by  Von  Holtzcndoi-tr,     Berlin,  18SL 
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^  '^  The  Separate  Sjatem  tm  Pruetised  at  Bruchaal  ami  Aloahit,"  Letpaic,  18fl2. 

f[  **  The  Recent  False  Charges  agaioBt  the  Separate  Svsrem  thTOngh  Mis^HB- 
senliitioas  of  the  Results  of  the  System  as  Adopted  at  Bmchsaj;*  Hddelhc^> 
1801. 
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author  having  been  for  many  years  Director  of  the  Bruchsal  Prison, 
in  iv'hich  he  took  ao  active  part  in  iatroducing  the  separate  &jstemp 
He  likewise  shows  how  unfounded  are  the  assertions  that  have 
&pf»eared  in  many  of  the  public  papers  against  the  efficiency  of  iso- 
hitloii  m  practiaed  at  Bruchsal,  and  how  unjust  it  is  to  charge  that 
system  with  produciug  ao  many  eases  of  relapse, 

4-  A  work  of  Gutting*  upholds  the  separate  system  as  that  best 
adapted  to  work  moral  reformation,  and  sihows  in  what  consists  the 
reformation  that  can  be  e^Tected  m  a  prisou  by  means  of  isolalion* 

5*  A  nseful  work  is  that  by  Bauer^f  for  many  years  Superin- 
tdtident  of  the  House  of  Correction  at  Bruchsal,  and  who  especially 
directs  the  iuduatrial  department.  Tlie  dictates  of  his  experience 
are  valuable  as  to  the  good  resulting  from  employment  being  given 
Ukewiae  in  solitary  confiiiemeat  i  he  considers  it  a  means  of  moral 
raCbnn. 

6.  Von  IIottzendorfF,  who  laliours  with  so  mucli  zeal  in  tlie  cans© 
of  prisou  reformation,  te^ts,  in  one  of  his  work^,  %  the  Irinli  proba- 
tionary ticket<-of-Ieave  sysrem,  showing  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
linsed,  and  proving  the  fallacy  of  the  opposition  raised  against  it  on 
the  ground  that  thereby  a  sentence  of  condemnation  for  a  fixed  term 
loses  both  in  dread  and  force.  The  author  shows  that  probationary 
liberation  qwito  accords  with  the  intention  of  the  law  in  passing 
KTiTfjrtc^*  of  condemnation — that  the  judge  may  err  in  adjudging  the 
['  1  :dty»  and  that  in  allowing  a  certain  discretionary  power,  depend- 
iflg  on  the  conduct  of  the  couTict^  we  have  one  of  the  best  means  of 
Mearing  a  just  degree  of  punishment.  The  defects  he  points  out  in 
English  regulations  J  and  the  conditions  he  suggests  to  render 
obatiouary  liberation  etficacious,  deserve  the  attention  of  English 
•ists. 

Dr.  Gutscb,  physician  of  tho  Brncheal  prison,  publishes  his 
Icollf^eteil  experience  on  the  development  of  insaiuty  under  solitary 
Leon^uement*  §  He  acknowledges  that  a  considerable  number  of 
Web  eases  have  occurred  at  Bruchsal,  but  that  it  would  be  very 
LtnJBst,  on  that  ac county  to  depreciate  solitary  confinement  as  a 
""I'liciple*  After  careful  investigation,  it  is  evident  that  ono  half  the 
ee  of  insanity  were  of  a  slight  character  and  curable,  that  the' 
i  were  in  the  proportion  of  seventy  per  cent, — in  ^y^  cases  the 
•^^ivicts  were  decidedly  insane  on  arrival,  and  the  surgeon  alone 
to  blame,  who,  either  from  ignorance  or  negligence,  pronounced 
"*^  iiidividual  accountable.  In  forty-four  cases  there  was  evidently 
*  T>rrdiii position,  independently  of  imprisonments  In  all  cases 
*^i table  measures  were  promptly  adopted.  One  cannot,  however, 
%^i*e  with   the  author  in  advocating   that   the   convict   showing 
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^  ♦*  Justice,  Ufc,  and  Knowledfe,    For  the  Educated  of  all  ClaKM." 
^iin,  18GI. 

t  "  Industrial  Laljour  in  Prisonu.**    Carlsrube,  1861. 

X  t*  Discretionary  Hltigatjon  of  Sentences  of  Coudemaation.**    Leipsic,  186L 
^  "On  Insanity  under  tlie  Separate  Syntem,    From  Facts  Collected  la  an 
*^ierieace  of  Twelve  Yeara  in  the  Prison  of  Bruchsal*"    Berlio*  18^2* 
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iymptoms  of  derangemeut  slioiild  continue  la  the  prison,  Idste&d  of 
being  removed  to  a  umtl-lioyae. 

Among  tbo  works  tliat  have  appeared  in  Italy  otx  tbe  subject  of 
prison  reformatiou,  the  folio wiug  deserve  attention, 

L  Observations  of  Director  AmbtosoH,*  who  decided! j  pronounceaB 
in  favour  of  the  separate  system,  tbougb  with  the  proviso,  that  th^B 
term  of  isolation  should  not  be  too  protracted,  and  that  it  should 
rather  bo  employed  at  the  corame  a  cement  of  impr  bourne  nt,  and  wlth^ 
due  regard  to  the  best  means  of  ensuring  the  moral  refortnatioiifl 
of  the  convict.  Probationary  liberation,  ae  a  rejvard  for  cxemplaiy^ 
conduct,  he  thinkis  wortliy  of  recommendation. 

2,  An  imijortaat  publication  is  that  by  Sig*  Girolamof,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  Governor  of  the  Lnnatic  Asylum  at  Pesaro,  and 
has  consequently  had  the  best  opportunities  for  observiug  the 
narrow  boundary  that  often  exists  between  crime  and  insanity^  and 
how  necessary  it  is  to  study  the  laws  of  the  development  of  huraiut 
nature,  in  which  similar  causes  often  lead  either  to  crime  or 
insanity.  The  author  shows,  in  a  mass  of  practical  obser^'atian^ 
how  easily  the  judge  may  err,  and  how  necessary  it  is  iu  passing 
sentence  to  have  duo  regard  to  the  individuality  of  the  couvict. 
He  pronounces  for  the  separate  system,  but  applied  judieiouff 
isolation  acting  so  diflerently  on  different  individuals.  He  vei 
ably  shows  that  the  education  of  the  convict  iu  prison  ought  to  b0  ^ 
iu  many  respects  analogous  with  the  treatment  of  insanity  in  a  mid- 
house,  and  therefore  how  important  it  is  that  the  governor  of  i 
prison,  as  well  as  the  physician,  should  have  been  trained  to 
pbyj^ical  investigation  of  human  nature.  He  likewise  approvei  of 
probationary  liberation  and  the  intermediate  system. 

3.  Two  works  on  the  efficiency  of  tbe  separate  system  in  Tia* 
cany  are  worthy  of  attention.  A  physician,  Sig*  Morelli,}  wrote  ifl 
1859  a  treatise  denouncing  cellular  imprisonment^  gi^iug  his  owi 
experience  in  the  prison  of  Volterra,  with  various  statistical  duCa,  in 
proof  of  the  deteriorating  effect  of  the  system,  both  physically  Aiid 
morally,  and  of  its  by  no  means  answering  the  desired  purpose. 

In  reply  to  this  last,  the  G^>ver  nor -General  of  the  Prisona  in 
Tuscany,  Sig,  Peri,§  makes  it  evident  that  Sig.  Morelli*s  staiemenU 
are  exaggerated.  It  must  be  allowed,  he  admits,  that  much  was  to 
be  complained  of  in  the  Volterra  prison  as  to  the  locality,  but  tliat 
the  Government  had  not  delayed  to  remedy  the  existing  eviJs^  au^I 
that,  in  general,  the  facts  of  experience  were  iu  favour  of  die 
separate  system. 

Those  two  publications  must  be  considered  together.  Allhoii|li 
Sig.  Morelli  may  be  reproached  on  the  one  hand  with  exaggemtk^^ 

^  *  "  On  the  Penal  Code  of  Italy."    Milan,  1802.    P.  49. 

+  **  On  Penal  Condemnation  according  to  the  Modern  Penitentiajy  SpU0t 
and  on  the  Application  of  Crimioal  Law/'    Florence,  18fi3. 

I  **  Sanitary  Eisaya  on  the  Penal  Rt^me  under  the  Separate  System  *  15*" 
rence,  1859. 

§  '*  Reply  of  Sig*  Carlo  Peri  to  the  Treatise  hy  Dr.  MoreUi."     mtmnct,  i^ 
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iod  on  th©  other  with  passing  over  in  silenco  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Government,  jet  his  publication  is  important  for  show  Lug,  as  U 
does,  how  little  success  can  be  reckoned  npon  in  adopting  the 
feparato  eystem  in  old  prisons,  patched  np  to  servo  for  the  purpose, 
and  in  whtch  the  necessary  precautions  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  health  of  the  convicts,* 

n.  With  regard  to  what  has  been  eifected  legislatively  in  the  domain 
of  prison  reformation,  wc  wonld  particularise  the  following ; — 

L  The  Bavarian  Law  of  November  lOtb,  1861,  On  the  Punish- 
ment of  Criminals  by  Solitary  Confinement,  In  Bavaria  the  opinion 
has  been  more  and  more  gaining  ground,  that  the  associated  system 
of  imprisonment  can  hardly  fail  to  act  more  or  less  injuriously  on  the 
convict,  and  can  only,  to  a  certain  point,  he  reformatory.  Even  in 
the  prison  at  Munich,  in  which  Herr  Obermaier  laboured  so  ^.ealously, 
the  increasing  number  of  murders  perpetrated  among  tho  convictSp 
espefrially  of  those  suspected  of  being  informers  or  traitors,  sliowed 
that  he  himself  was  nnder  illusion  as  to  the  success  of  his  system • 

Id  Parliament  the  old  system  was  constantly  attacked,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  separate  system  demanded.  In  revising  the  penal 
oode  the  Government  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  increasiug 
preference  given  to  the  separate  system,  hut  it  was  thought  desirable, 
Wfore  deciding  definitely  for  the  future,  to  obtain  some  experience 
in  their  own  country  on  the  results  of  isolation,  and  thus  the  said 
kw  of  November  10th,  1861,  was  passed  hy  way  of  transitional 
experiment     It  decreed  : — 

A.  That  buildings  should  be  erected  on  the  ceUular  system  for 
TBeo  only.  For  women,  isolation  was  not  deemed  applicable.  It  was 
to  be  tried  upon  convicts  whose  sentences  varied  from  two  months 
to  five  years,  but  not  beyond.  Caution  was  to  be  observed  in  not 
idopting  it  for  convicts  who  appeared  either  physically  or  in  orally 
ificapabie  of  bearing  it, 

IB.  The  sentence  of  solitary  confinement  was  not  to  be  executed 
with  the  extreme  rigidity  practised  at  Brnchsal  or  Moabit*     True, 
(Art  S),  each  convict  was  to  bo  kept  to  his  separate  cell,  excepting 
fo"  the  time  requisite  for  exercise  in  the  open  air,  public  worship 
*n«l  education.    These  exceptions  rendered  the  isolation  lesa  absolute 
^an  at  BruchsaL 
C  By  way  of  encouragement  in  the  reformation  of  convicts,  it 
*"as  proposed  (Art,  8)  that  those  who  had  eliown  symptoms  of  amend- 
^t*nt  after  a  year's  solitary  confinement  should,  the  better  to  ensure 
^^^  durability  of  their  reformation,  be  mlmitted  to  work  with  others. 
D.  Since  it  must  bo  confessed  that  isolation  is  an  intensely  sever© 


I  *  A  work  hf  Advocate  Costl  of  Athena  ihould  not  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
***  wljich  he  communicates  to  bis  couutrTmen  the  rcKults  of  the  invesUgationa 
*«id  efforts  in  prison  reformatloa  publiBbed  in  Englnnil  aad  Germany*  earnestly 
Minting  out  the  need  ot  reformation,  and  the  advantages  of  tht?  intermediat* 

^?*kin  Hud  tbo  pTObationary  ticket-of-leave«     *'  Observations  on  PrIjJon  Difici- 

PUae.**    Athens/1862. 
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penalty,  Art,  12  auggjests,  as  h  possible  alleviatiOB,  that  in  senteiices 
to  solitary  confinemeut  tlie  term  might  be  reckoned  in  the  proportion 
of  two  days  of  isolation  as  equivalent  to  three  of  associated  impriaon- 
ment*     This,  however^  not  for  the  first  six  months. 

E.  By  way  of  experiment  in  further  carrying^  ont  the  separate 
eysitem,  it  is  added,  (Art,  12,)  that  in  the  old  prisons  there  shonld  be 
&  certAiu  Bumber  of  cell  a  prepared,  in  which  conricta,  wkhont  dis- 
tinct Lo&  of  sex,  shall  be  kept  separate  for  bix  months  from  the  Iito^m 
of  their  entrance,  or  for  longer,  with  the  consent  of  the  convict.      H 

2,  In  the  Xlugdom  of  Hanover  (Ist  Febrnnry,  1862,)  a  bill  wii^ 
brought  into  Parliament  for  the  introduction  of  the  eeparat©  STStem. 
This  can  only  be  considered  as  a  partial  measure,  it  not   being^ 
possible  for  some  time  to  introduce  it  generally, 

A.  The  bill  proposes  that  isolation  should  be  enforced  in  rII  penal 
eentenecs  ;  for,  once  its  etficiency  admitted,  there  is  no  reason  whj 
it  should  not  be  the  geueral  rule. 

B,  Convicts  showing  less  moral  depravity  shouldj  by  preference, 
be  isolated* 

C*  On  the  term  of  isolation  they  were  not  prepared  to  decide,  but  „ 
the  general  opinion  was  that  it  should  not  exceed  tliree  years,  ^ 

D.  In  consideration  of  isolation  being  so  hard  to  bear,  the  law  ^ 
admits  of  a  reduction  of  the  term  proportioned  to  the  criminality  of 
the  convict,  so  that  In  a  sentence  of  three  months'  imprisonmeTtt.  on* 
day  of  isolation  shall  reckon  as  two  days  of  the  common  prison,  la 
the  house  of  correction,  for  a  sentence  of  one  year,  three  days'  solitary 
confinement  shall  be  efiuivalent  to  four  under  the  old  system, 

3,  In  the  new  penal  code  for  Bremen  the  separate  system  is 
decreed,  and  every  efibrt  is  made  to  render  it  efficient  as  a  me^nis  of 
reformatory  progress — adopting  it  likewise  for  the  whole  of  the 
sentence.  The  project  is  to  have  only  one  prison,  in  two  divisioDi 
— the  one  to  be  the  house  of  correction,  and  the  other  for  the  prison* 
During  public  worship  the  convicts  are  to  be  kept  separate*  Afbcrd 
term  of  isolation,  as  in  Baden,  for  six  years,  is  not  deeret?d*  By  i 
resolution  of  the  committee  of  inspection,  isolation  may  be  suspended 
for  the  convenience  of  associated  labour  for  convicts,  under  a  sen  tenet 
of  six  months  or  less,  having  already  had  a  mouth's  imprisonnieot, 
at  their  own  express  request,  and  when  there  is  no  ground  for  (eat- 
ing  a  bad  influence  ;  likewise,  by  way  of  trial,  for  correeti oners  who 
have  been  in  conBncmcnt  eighteen  months,  if  they  show  signs  of 
amendment. 

4,  Three  of  the  Swiss  cantons — Aari^au,  Keufchatel,  and  Basic- 
have  recently  declared  for  the  separate  system.  The  principal 
prison  is  to  bo  in  Anrtm.  Chief  Justice  Welli  has  the  merit  of  con- 
vincing his  countrymen  of  the  advantages  of  the  separate  system  aiui 
of  procnring  the  erection  of  a  new  prison,  A  high  premium  wn* 
offered  for  the  best  plan,  and  the  building  ie  progressing  rapidly* 
It  is  planned  so  as  to  meet  all  ref]nirenienta,  both  tor  associated  and 
iolitary  imprisonment ;  certain  of  the  cells  being  only  for  sleeping, 
as  during  the  night  all  are  to  be  kept  separate  ;  other  cells  of  larger 
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iniensions  serving  for  dity  and  night    In  Keufchatel  and  Baale 
prJiees  were  likewise  awarded  for  tlie  best  models, 

5,  The  city  of  Frankfort  liaa  likewise  offered  a  similar  premium 
for  a  plan  tic  cor  ding  to  regulations  drawn  out  hy  tlio  experienced 
Herr  Varrautrapp,  in  which  the  separate  sjstem  is  to  be  moffi 
thorough Jy  carried  out  than  in  Swilzerland* 

6,  Ii^  Italy,  two  stiites  only  can  be  named  as  having  seriously 
entered  upon  a  system  of  prison  reformaiion,  tIx.,  Tuscany  and 
Piedmont* 

A^  already  mentioned,  the  separate  system  was  adopted  through- 
out Tuscany  in  the  year  1849,  and  the  Governor- General,  Sig.  Peri, 
laboured  most  succe^js fully  in  its  establishraejit.  We  have,  however, 
already  shown  likewise  that  it  called  forth  much  opposition,  especially 
through  the  writingR  of  Sig.  Morel li.  In  1859,  Tuscany  was  united 
to  Picdmontj  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  the  Provisional 
Oovernmeut  appointed  a  commissioo  of  inquiry  with  regard  to 
priBon  discipline.  Their  reimrt  waa  to  the  efiect,  that  it  were  a 
eritne  to  thiok  of  roturning  to  tlie  old  system,  but  that,  at  the  same 
time,  absolute  uninterrupted  isolation,  especially  for  the  southern 
temperament,  was  not  desirable  ;  that  the  sentenee  should  be  divided 
iiit*»  three  periods,  1st-  Complete  isolation  for  a  fixed  term, 
'2nd.  Associated,  but  solitary  for  the  night*  3id.  Agricultural 
labour  in  approf)riated  localities*  On  the  10th  January,  1860,  the 
Government  decreed  the  cessation  of  capital  punishment,  also  that 
convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  should  pass  the  whole  term  in 
solitary  confinement;  thoue  sentenced  to  hard  labour  to  be  isolated 
the  first  half  of  their  teiTn;  those  sentenced  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion ibr  the  rest  of  their  lives,  to  be  isolated  for  t!io  first  ten  years, 
Bud  then  admitted  to  ivork  with  others,  eonstant  silence  being 
enforced. 

It  is  to  be  mentioned  that,  from  May,  18.58,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  in  Tuseaoy  for  the  establishment  of  a  penal  colony  on  the 
tland  of  Pranosii,  that  convicts  from  the  different  prisouSt  who  may 
found  worthy  of  it,  should  he  rewarded  by  being  removed  there 
W'ork  in  the  open  air,  thua  instituting  an  intermediate  prison,  as 
Ireland.     According  to  communicafiona  received  by  the  author 
the  present  report  from  Sig.  Peri,  the  organization  is  very  good, 
here  are  130  convicts  on  the  island,  and  hitherto  there  has  been  no 
Btnrhance. 

In  Piedmont,  in   1847,   the  separate  system  waa  adopted  m  the 

incipal  prisons,  for  the  nighty  while  during  the  labours  of  the  day 

ileucc  was  enforced.     In  1857  interesting  discussions  took  place  in 

Parliament  on  the  separate  system,  and  many  were  in  favour  of  it^ 

at   it   was   adopted   only   for   criminals   under    examination    aod 

onvicts   Bentenced   for   six   motiths.     Further  application   of  the 

Bparute  system  is  still  opposed  in  Piedmont,     In  1861,  a  new*  prison 

ras  built  at  Cagliari,  and  at  tlie  same  time  the  necessity  of  reform* 

Eig  the  prison  discipline  throughout  the  country  was  brought  before 

Govemmeut  and  the  result  was,  that  on  the  16th  Fabruary,  1862. 
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a  commission  of  nine  members  was  ftppointed  by  the  KinjE^  for  in- 
quiring  into  the  subject,  two  of  the  members  being  Sig.  Peri  and 
^ig.  Vegezzi  RuscaJIa,  wlio  had  both  laboured  so  zealously  for  many 
years  to  obtain  tho  most  suitable  methods  for  carrying  out  the 
separate  Byetem,  One  of  the  duties  devolving  on  the  commissioii 
was  that  of  proving  whether  the  j>enalty  of  hard  labour  on  boftrd 
the  hulks  or  galleys  is,  or  is  not,  consistent  "with  tho  present  state  of 
civilisation,  and  ihe  progress  made  in  penal  modification,  especially 
Bfl  compared  with  the  sentences  grounded  on  the  penitentiary  system 
— in  case  of  their  showing  being  negative,  what  penalty  should  be 
iuhstituted.  Further,  whether  it  were  not  desirable  to  concentrmto 
all  the  prisons,  including  the  hulks^  under  one  administration.  The 
researches  of  the  commis.^ion  were  also  to  be  directed  to  the  different 
penitentiary  systems,  and  to  decide  which  was  the  best — especiallj 
they  w^ere  to  consider  tho  sort  of  buildings  best  adapted  for  the 
efficient  working  of  the  penitentiary  system.  Finally,  they  were  to 
show  whether  penal  agricultural  colonies  are  desirable,  as  a  grada- 
tion in  the  penalty,  or  whether  it  miglit  not  be  arranged  that  such 
penal  colonies  should  be  employed,  by  way  of  mitigation,  for  convicta 
whose  good  conduct  might  deserve  it.  Much  i^  to  ba  hoped  frcnn 
the  investigations  of  the  commission- 

We  have  to  add  alsOj  that  on  the  27tli  Jannaryj  1861,  a  code  of 
prison  regulations,  containing  331  paragraphs,  was  issued  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy. 

111.  As  regards  experience  on  the  subject  of  prison  dbciplinej 
it  is  a  cause  of  complaint  thatj  owing  to  the  Governments  keeping 
the  executive  power  in  their  own  hands,  much,  especially  wiiii 
regard  to  prison  administration,  is  kept  secret,  and  consequeailj 
nothing  can  be  known  of  the  working  of  the  separate  system  as  i* 
the  cxiso  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Switzerland*  Thft 
prison  directors  give  in  their  annual  reports  to  the  miuistn*,  but 
these  reports  remain  official  secrets,  and  are  never  .published— th« 
prison  employes  are  even  hound  by  oath  to  make  no  communications 
to  third  parties.  Thus,  important  facts  cannot  be  turned  to  accouDt» 
and  the  press  is  deprived  of  a  principal  means  of  censuring  erroTi 
and  of  expoeing  prejudices  and  misunderstaudinga  with  regard  to 
new  and  improved  systems.  In  Pruasja,  latterly,  an  oS^cial  notice* 
on  prisons  has  been  pubUshed,  but  on©  cannot  be  satisfied  with  diii 
way  of  enlightening  the  public.  Such  reports  can  only  attj^iu  theil 
end  when,  as  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  the  director,  il 
well  as  the  pastor  and  the  pbysiciaUj  give  in  their  separate  repoiti» 
with  their  individual  observations  and  experience.  ThuSj  tti 
citben  possesses  the  direct  testimony  of  the  prison  officers — whereas 
after  the  Prussian  manner,  Herr  Visschers  only,  as  Governor  of  ibo 
Prisons,  makes   a  general  statement,  in  which   he  quotes  certait. 


•  ■*  Comnmnirfttions  from  the  Official  Report  a  of  tlie  Ffa^sian  Ro^ 
itkr  ILq  Jurj^dictiou  of  tlie  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
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s  from  the  reports  of  th©  several  officers,  as  may  appear 
fitting  to  biin  from  his  own  point  of  view.  There  ia  much  to 
condemn  in  the  Prussian  prison  regulations.  The  ministry  bad 
manounced  to  the  members  of  parliament*  that  the  Government 
fliithorised  the  trial  of  the  separate  system  in  one  of  the  prisonsj 
through  a  special  order  of  administration,  though  as  a  system  it  wag 
not  recognised  in  the  law  of  the  country-  It  would  seem  that  the 
proposed  changes  do  not  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
In  Praesia,  likewise?,  the  prison  administration  most  inexpediently 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  different  ministers — those  in 
which  are  confined  prisoners  under  examination  and  convicts  under 
lentencei  faU  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  ;  while 
the  bouses  of  correction  and  prisons  in  which  convicts  sentenced 

€  longer  terms  are  kept,  faU  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister 
the  Interior.  It  is  evident  that,  thus,  no  uniform  and  suitable 
tern  can  be  acted  upon  in  any  of  the  Prussian  prisons*     Only  in 

le  Moabit  Prison  in  Beriiu  is  the  separate  system  used  for  criminals 

nteiiced  to  the  houisO  of  correctiouj  and  they  should  be  between 

e  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five^  and  such  as  may  bo  deemed 

advisable  to  isolate  entirely,  day  and  night.     It  in  evident  that  from 

xperience  obtained  in  such  a  prison,  in  which,  moreover,  the  con- 

icts  for  the  separate  system  are  selected,  no  decision  can  be  arrived  at 
to  its  l>eing  really  injurious.  It  was  stated  above  that  the  over- 
irs  in  this  prison  are  all  Brothers  of  the  Rauhen  Haus,  and  that 

s  circumstance   creates   dissatisfaction*     The   principal  German 
rison  built  upon  the  separate  system  is  that  of  BruchsaJ,  in  Baden. 

0  that  are  sent  convicts  sentenced  to  the  house  of  correction,  not, 
however,  for  longer  than  six  years,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  this 
term  the  convict  passes  into  the  common  prison,  unless  he  prefer  to 
remain  isolated.  Experience  shows  favourably  for  the  result  of  tha 
ieparatc  system  as  conducted  in  Bruchsal,  in  that  it  has  a  decidedly 
reformatory  influcTjce  on  the  convict.  Though  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  several  of  the  liberated  from  Brucbsal  have  relapsed,  yet  the 
number  is  not  so  great  as  from  other  prisons,  and  the  blame  in  many 
cases  no  doubt  lies  rather  in  the  want  of  proper  establishments 
where  the  liberated  could  be  suitably  employed  and  guarded.  It 
was  mentioned  above  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  officiating 
physician,  iusanify  often  ensued  at  Bruchsal.  It  is,  however,  shown 
that  in  18G0  there  was  only  one  case  of  insanity,  and  in  1861  none 
&t  aU, 

The  Government  is  willing  to  grant  tickets-of-leave  to  such  con- 
Tic  t^  a-^,  either  from  physical  or  moral  causes,  could  not  safely  be 
committed  to  solitary  confinement ;  likewise  in  many  cases  clemency 
has  been  shown  on  account  of  good  conduct,  and  the  remainder 

f  the  sentence  been  remitted.     In  1860  there  were  thirty-five  sucb 

;es*     In  1861  there  were  twenty-five.     The  most  remarkable  fact 

ifl^  that  eacb  year  the  number  increases  of  those  who^  having  beea 

m  lolitary  confinement  six   years,  might  be  admitted  into  the  com- 

[QU  prison,  yet  prefer  continuing  in  their  cells — this  is  a  satis  factory 
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teBtimony  to  the  preference  giren  hy  the  oenv^iets  Cb^itaelfBi  to  di^ 
separate  system*     In  1859  there  were  ten  eoch  <^ies. 

Satisfactory  experience  has  been  made  in  the  prjaoo  of  Tee^  li 
Oldenburg,  in  which  the  very  zealons  Director,  Hover,  has 
much  in  the  reformation  of  crirainalB,  Latterly,  conrineed  of 
advantages  of  the  Irisli  intermediate  prisou,  considerable  acqiiiiitkiii 
of  land  have  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  priaoDi  enihliM 
them  greatly  to  improve  their  discipline — the  gradalioiiA  of  whim 
are :  isolation  at  first,  to  which  alt  are  committiid  for  a  louf^cf  € 
shorter  period.  Where  there  are  proofs  of  decided  and  dtLfahk  i^ 
formation,  the  convict  maj  be  removed  into  the  iu termed iaii^  pn*^ 
in  which  the  treatmenE  is  milder,  combined  with  the  privllcfc  d 
working;  in  the  open  air.  In  ease  of  \md  conduct  the  convict  rvc&nl 
to  hia  former  class »  Facta  speak  much  in  tavotir  of  this  priMa 
But  few  of  the  liberated  have  been  recommitteti,  and  they  have  tfft 
chiefly  imbecile  and  iudifierent,  or  convicts  that  had  been  in  ^A^ 
prisons  and  become  more  and  more  depraved  through  bad  umae^ 
tlon. 

We  have  yet  to  observe  that  a  Prussian  **  Prison  AsaoclataoB*! 
Khenish  Westphalia  publishes  an  annual  reixirtj  in  which  tli«i%^ 
lutions  passed  by  Governmeiit  are  given,  and  important  £ieti  p^ 
municated,  showing  the  serious  necessity  tljcre  is  for  pri^oo 
tion  ;  with  accounts  of  the  condition  of  differeut  prasoas^ 
accompanied  by  severe  criticisms  of  their  defects  and 
One  signal  service  this  association  renders  is  ita  taking  upon  imV 
the  presenting  of  fietitions  to  the  mintelry. 

The  general  result  of  the  views  entertJiined  bjr  the  Inie  frieo4f  ^ 
prison  refonnatioo  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  is  ibr  «► 
Tiction  that  the  separate  £tystem,  well  organized,  can  alone  ttnl^M 
the  root  of  the  evil ;  that  still  considerable  m is unders Landing  pttci^ 
as  to  the  object  aimed  at  In  the  separate  system — the  principleltf 
being  sufGciently  recognised  that  tbe  end  proposed  by  die  po^ 
ought  to  be  the  rcfonnatiou  of  the  criminab  This  was  moct  •% 
demonstrated  by  the  A ttor!)ey -General  of  IrelaDd,  O^Hagaa,  it  iJ 
Dublin  Congress  (Transactions  1861,  p,  61),  **  While  tW  p'  *- 
he  says,  "should  ever  retain  its  dread  character  of  juatlj  h^-ir- 
pen  al  ty  ^  sti  H  the  re  mu  s  t  he  combined  w  ith  this  seTcr  i  ty  iho 
to  reform  the  convict." 

Everywhere  it  is  becoming  better  known  that  where  Ibe 
tion  of  the  separate  system  has  not  appeared  sueeesafal,  the 
tnent  has  been  to  blame,  in  dealing  with  half  tueaattreiH-^^va  ■ 
taken  economy,  neglecting  the  means  and  regulatiatifl  on  ii§ 
depend  the  success  of  the  separate  system.  Blame  Uki^wiiiili 
with  the  prison  officers,  who  do  not  enter  into  the  9r>irit  of  tte  I 
system — they  cannot  understand  that  reformatory  educalioiv  mkf 
to  tbe  individuality  of  the  convict^  is  the  desired  aim  m  ihtttf^ 
aystem. 
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adiDinistration  of  Criminal  Law,  m  order  to  Its  practical 
development  m  systems  of  discipliue  iidapted  to  dittbr^nt  claasea 
of  prij!*orier9,  involves  so  naany^  and  such  varied  questions  of  isn- 
parlance  J  that  any  consideration  of  it  should  bo  preceded  hj  a 
preliniiuary  dlsca^siou  of  jts  principles  and  objects.  In  undertaking 
to  aubniit  a  paper  on  the  subject,  1  felt  that  it  was  a  task  of 
much  responsibjHty,  and,  therefore,  referred  to  a  practieal  work 
id  order  to  ascertain  what  particular  points  sliould  be  proniiueutly 
brought  under  eonsideration. 

Speaking  of  prison  discipline,  a  learned  and  experienced  author 
sayt^ ;  ** Those  who  begin  the  work  by  starting  at  its  foundation 
i^rc  perplexed  by  the  accumulating  questions  which  arise  as  they 
advance.  The  causes  of  crime,  social  economy,  educational  inrtucncea, 
physical  phenomena^  parental  government,  mental  dispositions,  moral 
Instincts,  industrial  habitudes,  coufititutional  idiosyncrasies,  contem^ 
porury  assoeiationj  climate j  police  supervision — these,  together  w^ith 
penal  jurisprudence  and  its  incidents^  co-relations,  and  influences," 
Ate  presented  as  realities  to  be  considered  ;  presented,  tcKJ,  under 
aapects  of  startling  importance,  and  of  almost  impossible  reconcilia^ 
tion.  I  eonfess  that  this  enumeration  of  subjects  to  be  investigated 
created  a  painful  sense  of  my  own  incapacity  to  do  juBtiee  to  prison 
discipline.  I  was,  however,  to  some  extent  relieved  from  this 
feeling  by  the  following  question,  put  by  the  author  In  reference  to 
such  investigations:  "Can  it  be  otherwise,"  says  be^  *'than  that  but 
slow  progress  is  made  in  pi-actlcal  reform  ? "  This  conclusion  of 
the  author  made  It  evideut  that,  as  making  progress  was  the  main 
object,  it  was  better  not  to  enter  upon  subjects  which  would  so  etfectu- 
Ally  block  up  the  road.  I  felt  that  were  we  to  enter  upon  the  many 
«eparate  theories  which  might  be  founded  on  these  septirate  questions 
yve  might  certainly  extend  our  horizon  into  indefiuite  space,  and 
pei^haps  amuse  ourselves  in  the  regions  of  fancy ;  but  that  to  make 
^ood  our  footing  in  any  one  direction  would  be  impossible,  without 
jU together  dlsi-egarding  this  necessary  warning  of  one  weU  ac- 
4|U0inted  with  the  road. 

I  would,  therefore,  propose  to  confine  myself  to  the  more  humble, 
bat  possibly  more  profitable  task  of  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  prison  discipline  in  this  countryj 
and  the  simple  principles  on  which  it  is  conducted.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, in  doing  goj  to  be  enabled  to  raise  the  main  points  requiring 
consideration. 


^       In  the  discussion  of  penal  laws  and  institutions,  persons  are  too 

^i  much   in   the  habit  of  separating  their  deterring  eOect  u]^on  the 

community  at  large^  from  their  corn^cting  effect  upon  the  crimi-^** 
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It  is  true  tliat  these  two  tdbuUb  represent  two  perfectly  diiiim 
ideas.  The  first,  and  most  nntural  object  of  a  comraunitj  in  th© 
punishiTicnt  of  criminalgj  ii  the  protection  of  persons  and  property- 
Cliristiau  chanty  and  duty  incline  us  to  the  adoption  of  a  kind 
of  punishment  which  will  correct  and  reform  the  criminal  himseLC 
To  secure  these  two  essential  objects  may  properly  be  considered  a« 
the  science  of  penal  legislation.  If,  however,  both  objects  be  fairly 
and  thoroughly  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  aeverally  to  bo  attained  need  not  be  atitagonistic  to 
each  other,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  punishmeat  and  discipline 
best  calculated  to  reform  a  criminal,  is  likely  to  wear  a  very 
disagreeable  and  detorriDg  aspect  to  those  clasRes  of  men  who  are 
most  liable  to  be  tempted  to  criminal  acts.  The  end  to  be  kept 
in  view  is,  cot  the  visionary  idea  of  exlirpating  crime*  but  the 
Christian  idea  of  restricting  it  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 

My  only  claim  to  a  hearing  in  this  matter  rests  on  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  having  been  occupied,  during  the  last  twenty-fiva 
years,  in  ihc  organization  of  separate  confinement,  and  the  diseix»lii 
and  training  of  convicts  on  public  worksj  the  treatment  of  juvcni 
prisoners,  the  discipline  suitable  for  military  offenders,  and  last,  ' 
not  leasts  the  management  of  females,     I  am,  also*  in   a  measui 
responsible  for  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  construc- 
tion of  prisons,  and  have  had  the  rare  advantage  of  having  built 
all  those  in  which  I  was  afterwards  to  be  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline.    During  the  whole  of  the  period  referred  to,  eveiy thing 
connected  with  prisons  has  been  in  a  sta-te  of  transition,  and  1  hope 
and  believe  of  progress  in  a  right  direction.     Having  made  these 
preliminary  observations,  I  will  first  refer  to  the  discipline  as  admi- 
mstcred  in  the  county  and  borough  prisons,  reserving  for  aaotbr 
paper,  an  account  of  the  Convict  system,  and  the  objections  wbicdili 
who  protess  myself  a  reformer,  entertain  to  certain  suggested  changei. 

Itr  will,  I  fear,  bo  diflicult  to  compress  within  reasonable  limiii  a 
subject  on  which  yet  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  m 
which  volumes  might  be  written-  The  most  I  can  hope  to  do  wilt 
be  to  indicate  the  leading  principles  which  are  more  or  less  rec(^- 
nized,  and  which  have  diverged  into  what  may  be  termed  tSt 
difierent  systems  and  combinations,  which  appear  in  the  praetictl 
administration  of  disci plinCi 

If  it  be  considered  that  the  number  whose  sentences  are  carried 
out  in  the  county  and  borough  prisons,  though  they  have  been 
reduced  within  the  last  few  years  from  20,000  anoually,  still  atnount 
to  about  half  that  number^  whilst  the  convicts  who  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  though  they  have  amounted  to  3,250,  d« 
not  now  amount  to  2,250,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  effectt  lobe 
anticipated  from  the  discipline  established  in  ordinary  prisons  must 
have  the  greater  influence  for  good  or  evil  on  the  social  well -being 
of  the  community,  and  on  a  far  larger  body  of  criminals.  Henco 
the  greater  importance  of  placiog  the  discipline  in  the  county  aad 
borough  prisons  on  an  uniform  and  sound  footiug. 
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It  19,  however,  somewhat  eirrgular  that,  during  the  twenty-five 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  Mr*  Crawford  and  Mr.  Eussell,  and 
other  great  autboritieB,  discussed  the  merits  of  difTerent  systems  of 
mauagemeut,  the  subject  of  l^ison  Diseipiine^  exceptiDg  iu  the  more 
onlighteoed  treatment  of  juveniles,  has  been  allowed  to  drop  ;  whiJat, 
on  the  other  handj  the  management  of  C&nvicts  has,  in  one  eh  ape  or 
another  J  been  kept  constantly  Ijofore  the  public.  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  few  ordinaiy  prisons  in  which  there  exists 
Tmiformity'  either  of  principle  or  management^  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  apathy  of  the  puhlic  on  a  euhject  of  so  much 
importance. 

^  I  will  now  proceed  to  traee  the  origin  of  the  several  systems 
which  possess  distinctive  features* 

The  state  of  our  prisons  when  the  great  philanthropiatj  Howard,  set 
out  on  his  moat  righteous  crusade,  is  sketched  by  an  eminent  author* 
The  cell3  in  a  prison  ho  visited  are  described  as  being  **  email  and 
dark,  airless,  drainless, — a  living  grave."  He  states  that  *'  one  week 
of  that  dirty,  fetid,  cruel  torture  house^  was  a  severer  punishment 
than  a  year  of  our  worst  modern  prisons  ;  more  dreadful  in  its  suf- 
fering, more  certain  in  its  corruption,  overwhelming  the  innocent 
with  a  more  tremendous  sense  of  despair,  provoking  the  guilty  to 
more  audacious  defiance," 

Read  by  the  light  of  our  present  experience,  it  ie  incredible  that  any 
but  the  powers  of  darkness  could  have  tolerated  such  cruel  neglect 
of  the  temporal  and  eternal  interoBts  of  human  beings  for  whoso 
condition  any  constituted  authority  was  responsible.  It  was  a 
national  sin^  Let  us,  therefore,  draw  a  veil  over  the  past,  and  en- 
deavour to  atone  for  it* 

Howard  disclosed  the  abominations  of  our  prisons  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1774, 

In  the  following  year^  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  magistrates 
of  Sussex  erected  the  prison  at  Horsham,  in  which,  as  described  by 
Howard,  every  felou  was  to  have  a  separate  cell,  ten  feet  long^  and 
•even  feet  broad,  by  nine  feet  high* 

In  1778j  an  Act  (19  Geo.  III.,  cap*  74)  was  passed,  in  the  pre- 
amble of  which  it  is  set  forth  that  the  separate  conlinement  of  every 
prisoner  might  be  the  means,  under  Providence,  not  only  of  deter- 
ring others,  bat  of  reforming  the  individual,  and  inducing  habits  of 
industry*  I  would  call  particular  attention  to  this  Act  as  the  first 
glgaiitie  effort  to  grapple  with  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  I 
would  desire  also  to  show  that,  though  the  principle  of  separate 
confinement  was  subsequently  almost  lost  in  this  country,  England 
may  fairly  claim  to  have  originated  a  system  which,  througli  the 
foBtering  care  and  energy  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  America,  has  been  preserved  and  handed  back  to  us  in 
all  its  original  perfection.  That  we  have  made  good  use  of  the  gift 
J  hope  to  be  able  to  prove.  In  correcting  any  great  social  evil, 
however,  euch  m  a  reform  of  the  abuses  which  our  prisons  hayei, 
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at  various  ttmeB,  praBented,  we  must  car ef till j  avoid  a  Terjr  cmamm 
error  in  tlib  cotiutry,  of  ruBtiing  into  an  opposite  extreme.  L«el 
Deuman,  in  his  replies  to  Lord  Brougham^  g^^^i^  in  1847,  reJBirfcidt 
"I  hold  the  only  legltimdte  end  of  punishment  to  be,  to  deter  frn 
crime,  but  I  think  1  perceive  in  some  of  the  theories  of  beaeTolol 
men  such  a  mode  of  admiuigtering  I  he  criminal  law,  aa  to  enooonp 
instead  of  deterring/' 

The   Diain   question   is,   what   practieal  measur^a  mte  tbi  Wi 
calculated  for  securing  the  objects  of  a  ecntenee  in  the  paiiliinirii 
and  reformation  of  offenders  ?     Simple  as  theso  objects  app«V  li  I 
be,  numoroiig  sehemeSj  resting  on  apparently  sound  theorici^ 
beeu  propounded  for  their  accomplisbment ;  and  mnny  haTing  p«t  I 
claims  to  attention,  have,  at  various  timea,  beeo   placed  before  ^ 
public.  I  will,  however,  only  venture  to  advert  to  the  tbree  ty 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  legislative  enactracnts,  or  havt  hem  | 
introduced  into  the  EngUsh  prisons  in  a  definite  form. 

Ist.  An  associated  system,   still  in   opes  ration    In    some   pntf 
in    this   country    and   elsewhere,    based    upon    a    cl&siuficalktt 
prisouers. 

2nd.  The  silent  system,  in  which    pri^sonen*    ar© 
work-rooms,  and  for  exercise  during  the  day,  under  a  rula  <iC  i 
but  sleep  in  single  cells  at  night, 

3rd*  The   separate  system,  in  which  each    indiTidual    ffi«»*t 
is  con ti nod  in  a  cell,  used  as  a  workshop  by  day  &ad  }ds  ' 
by  nighty  and  is  thus  effectually  prevented  from    cofarn^ 
with  any  but  those  who  are  appointed  to  visii  and  inatmcl  bimt 

I  have  sbowu   that  the  first  effective  step  in  reform  wia  oiii 
hy  those  who  carried  out  the  views  of  Howard  in    1T7S*    ^  * 
aecond  great  effort  was  the  result  of  the  crying  ovil-^  ^ki. v  » 
reached  the  heart  of  the  public,   and,  through  the   - 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  led  to  effective  legisilation  to   In: 
year  many  complicated  Acts,  stretching  back  to  the  time  ef  ^ 
III*,  were  repealed  ;  statutes  against  *'rogue«^  va^aboiHls, 
lewd  persons/'   were  swept   away,    and   in    tlioir    place 
etitu ted   a  most    comprehensive    and   practical    statute, 
the  Gaol  Act,  (the  4th   Geo,   IV,,  cap.  64,)  which,  to  tiie 
day,  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  rules  and  rogtilaUooa  ia 
our  prisons. 

It  was,  however,  unfortunate  for  all  the  iDtereats  ooi 
the  great  efforts  which  were  made  all  over  the  oouiitrv  to 
provisions  into  play  were  directed  by  theory  rather  thiuitr 
The  elosHification  of  prisoners,  instead  of  Uteir  s^paraij0o»  ^ 
garded  as  the  panacea  for  all  evils,   aud  the  means  of  &M 
all  that  was  desirable  in  penal  administration,     l^'w^rw 
in  construction  was  therefore  directed  to  give  efibel  to  t^ 
and  enormous  sums  of  money  were  laid  out  in  dUKreitt  K 
in  the  erection  of  prisons  for  the  purpose.     Speciioetss  oMf  itJ 
at  the  Westminster  Bridewell,  and  at  Maidstone,   Dertmasl, 
irhere.    A  central  tower  waa  auDuciflad  to  <3oai*M 
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•taBtly  on  the  T^atchi  and  from  four  to  Bix  or  eight  small  detached 
blocks  of  cells  radiated  from  it;  the  inter^rala  between  the  building* 
formed  tbe  yards  for  the  ditferent  classes.  These  were  exposed 
to  an  inspection  from  the  centre,  that  would,  when  exercised,  detect 
riotous  or  disorderly  cooduct,  but  was  not  intended  to  check  the 
reeogoized  right  of  each  class  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  pleased- 
Each  of  these  detached  blocks  contained  a  certain  number  of  small 
eeliij  generally  about  eig-ht  feet  long  by  five  feet  broad ;  and  ther© 
was  a  day-room  or  rooms  in  each,  where  the  prisoners  of  the  clasa 

ieodd  sit  over  the  fire  and  while  away  time  by  instructing  each 
lather  in  the  mysteries  of  their  respective  avocations.  In  fact,  had  it 
been  an  object  to  make  provision  for  compulsory  education  in  crime, 
lio  better  mode  could  possibly  have  been  devised.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  an  attempt  made  to  carry  out  the  discipline,  than 
it  waa  discovered  that  there  was  no  real  standard  by  which  to 
classify »  A  burglar  might  be  sent  to  prison  for  begging,  a  pick- 
pocket for  assault  and  battery,  &c.  In  fact,  every  shade  of  criml- 
iiality  might  have  its  personal  representative  in  each  class.  Hence 
any  attempt  at  monil  classification,  in  order  to  neutx^alize  rhe  evils  of 
companionship,  was  but  an  abortive  pursuit  of  an  end  without  tho 
^^De^tis  of  attaining  it.  In  a  remjirkable  work  by  Prince  Oscar^ 
^^nfterwards  King  of  Sweden,  the  opinion  is  recorded,  that  the 
^^m possibility  of  making  any  positive  classification  of  prisoners 
I  has  been  proved  with  so  much  mathematical  certainty,  that  tho 
^■pTfttem  should  be  taken  as  a  point  of  departure  in  all  reform  of 
^H^risons. 

^P     Secondiyi   I   proceed  to  explain   the  principle   of   the   "  Silent 
~  System,** 

'  If  the  members  of  each  class  of  prisoners,  instead  of  Ijeing  left 

I       to  unrestricted  social  intercourse,  were  obliged  to  sit  side  by  side  on 
a  bench,  and  were  compelled  to  work  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  punish  any  man 
rho,  l>y  word  of  mouth,  look,  or  sigUj  attempted  to  communicate 
rith  his  fellow  prisoner,  we  should  have  the  silent  system  in  opera- 
jfon.     This  system  contemplates  each  man  having  a  separate  aleep- 
ng-cell,  but  that  he  shall    be  associated    with   others   during    the 
%y  for  labour  or  exercise,  under  a  rule  of  silence  ;  and  as  minute 
ss  ill  cat!  on  is  not,  theoretically,  so  necessary  as  before,  the  usual 
practice  is,   to  assemble  such  classes  as  can  be  properly  brought 
together,  in  order  to  economise  superintendence.     The  silent  system 
bar*   its   advocates,   and   was  a   great  improvement  on  unrestricted 
association  ;  hut  if,  in  penal  jurisprudence,  one  main  object  is  that 
punishment  should  be  inflictetl  so  as  to  produce  the  most  direct  and 
immediate  correction  and  amendment  of  the  offender,  we  have  to 
inquire  into  the  probable  moral  effects  of  a  system  where  the  officers 
and  prisoners  are  in  a  constant  state  of  antagonism.     The  one  eagerly 
on  the  watch  to  prevent  conversation,  the  other  to  elude  hi*i  vigilance 
by   a  rapid   and   subtle   commerce   of  looks   and   gestures  and   a 
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muttering  between  the  teeth,  sufficient  to  cenyej  iinj  amount  of 
mischief. 

Thirdly  ^    I  will  now  briefly  notice  the  progress  of  separata  confine^ 

ment  io  this  country.  Though  the  foundation  was  laid  in  1775, 
ftli  traces  of  it  appear  to  have  been  obliterated,  excepting  at  MilK 
bank  Penitentiary,  where,  from  the  coramencement  in  1821»  its 
ipirit  was  preserved,  and  at  Glasgow,  where  the  principle  was  also 
taken  up  in  an  effective  manner  in  1824.  It  is  very  donbtful,  however, 
whether  after  the  lavish  expenditure  in  the  erection  of  priaons  adapted 
for  a  system  of  class  ill  cat  ton,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
rescued  separate  confinement  from  oblivion,  bad  it  not  been  kept  alive 
and  eventually  adopted  by  eat  nest  philanthropists  in  America,  some 
thirty-fivo  years  ago,  and  become  there  the  subject  of  a  great  and 
almost  bitter  controversy  with  its  rival,  the  silent  system.  Puhlic 
attention  thus  became  directed  to  the  scene  of  the  contest,  which 
led  to  Mr.  Crawford*8  being  sent  to  the  United  States  from  Enghind, 
in  1336,  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  At  the  same  time  we  find 
MM.  De  Beaumont  and  De  ToeqneviHe  visiting  the  prisons  in  th^ 
country,  and  the  separate  system  warmly  advocated  by  MM, 
Moreau,  Cliristophe^  De  Metz  and  Blouct  in  France,  Dt*  Julius  an4 
M,  Mittermaier  in  Prussia,  and  M,  Ducpctiaux  iu  Belgiu 
Yarrantrappj  David,  and  others,  lending  their  powerful  aid.  It  is 
theae  eminent  men  that  Europe  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  advocac/ 
of  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline-  In  Eng- 
land, the  conclusive  arguments  in  favour  of  the  principle  and  moral 
effects  of  separate  confinement,  advanced  in  the  Reports  of  Mes^n. 
Crawford  and  RuBselL,  who  had  been  appointed  inspectors  of  priionii 
led  to  Lord  John  Russell  issuing  a  circular  to  the  magistrates,  in 
1837,  calling  their  attention  to  its  advantages.  This  was  followed 
by  the  passing  of  an  important  Act  in  1839,  (the  2nd  &  3rd  Vict, 
cap.  56,)  which  contains  a  permissive*  clause  to  render  it  kfil 
to  adopt  the  separate  coniinemeut  of  prisoners^ 

It  waSj  however,  an  express  condition  that  no  cell  should  be  ^9tk 
*^  for  such  puri>oae,  which  was  not  certified  to  he  of  such  a  size*  sod 
ventilated,  warmed,  and  fitted  up  in  such  a  manner  as  migh^  ba 
required  by  a  due  regard  to  health/'  Also,  that  a  prisoner  should  U 
furnished  with  the  means  of  religious  aod  moral  instructioa,  ydjh 
*'  books,  and  labour,  or  employment/'  These  were  the  first  gubstAo* 
tial  steps  taken  in  England*  since  1775,  for  establishing  sepamie 
confinement.     No  prison  in  Great  Britain,  excepting,  perhaps^  tbit 

*  11.  And  bo  it  enacted,  that  Bomueb  of  the  said  Act  of  the  Fourth  year  of  Eiag 
€reo.  IV.*  oa  provMea  that  no  classification  of  prisoners  itiaU  be  made  locoiisiiMI 
witb,  or  contrary  to,  the  ciassjfication  directed  by  that  Act,  is  hereby  r^pealdd. 

in.  And  h*  it  eoactefl,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  conturaination  analii| 
from  the  association  of  priaoTiers,  jn  any  prison  in  which  riika  for  tte  indjildiitt 
Beparation  of  prisonert  ishall  be  in  force,  uny  prisoner  may  be  separately  oonfiaeil 
during  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  period  of  hh  or  her  imprisonment^  nadff 
the  lestrietlonfl  hereinafter  provided. 
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wA  Glafgow,  w&a  of  a  cormtruction  to  enable  magistrates  to  tako 
adTanloge  of  the  clause  reft-rred  to*  Lord  John  Russell,  therefore^ 
determined  on  the  erection  of  a  model  prison  at;  PentonvUle,  und  iU 
construction  was  confided  to  my  superintendence. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  10th  of  Aprils  1840.  It  was  com- 
plotod  in  Becember,  1842,  and  the  following  commissioners  were 
Appointed  by  Secretary  Sir  James  Grraham,  to  work  out  the  great 
CEperlment ;  Lord  WharucUffe,  President  of  the  Council  ;  Duke  of 
Richmoad  ;  Earl  of  Devon  ;  Earl  of  Chichester ;  Lord  John 
Russell  ;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Sir  B.  C.  Brodi©» 
Bart.  ;  Dr,  Ferguson  ;  Major  Jebb,  R,E.,  Surveyor- Greneral  of 
Prisons}  William  Crawford,  Esq*,  Eev*  Whitworth  Eussel)^  In- 
spectors of  Prisons* 

I  cannot  better  express  my  own  opinion  of  the  moral  results  of 
thodLscipline,  than  by  the  followitig  quotation  from  the  Fifth  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  dated  10th  March,  1847- 
I  **  We  concluded  our  Third  Report  by  strongly  urging  the  advantage 
^bif  the  separation  of  one  prisoner  from  another^  as  the  basis  and 
^Pgreat  leading  feature  of  all  prison  discipline-"  **  On  reviewing  this 
W  opinion,  and  taking  advantage  of  further  experience,  we  feel  war- 
■  ranted  in  expressing  our  firm  conviction,  that  the  moral  results  of 
I  the  discipline  have  been  most  encouraging,  and  attended  with  a 
r  •  ess  which  we  believe  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  prison 
|dine  ; "  and  in  conclusion,  it  is  given  as  their  deliberate  opinion, 
tiittt  '*  the  separation  of  one  prisoner  from  another  is  the  only 
sound  basis  on  which  a  reformatory  discipline  can  be  established 
with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success."  Mr-  Kingsmill,  the  late 
chaplain  of  PentonvilJe,  thus  speaks  of  one  of  its  effects?  *nho 
iuf  tienco  of  this  duily  worship,  and  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  is 
Bior©  eondncive  than,  perhaps,  anything  else,  in  preserving  the 
social  feelings,  and  in  promoting  peace^  good  order,  and  respect  for 
thority.  It  is  the  means  of  civilisation  to  the  rude  and  untutored, 
well  as  sEdvation,  I  trust,  to  not  a  few-*' 

How  frequently  do  we  see  a  great  principle  appear  for  a  moment^ 
Wd  then  fall  back  into  obscurity,  nntU  some  accidental  circumstance 
iusci  a  revival  and  general  acceptance-     What  a  vaiiety  of  friends 
id  opponents  appear  in  the  field  before  success  is  attained-      It  ig 
so  with  the  question  of  separate  confinement-      Adopted  and  in  pro- 
gress in  England,  it  is  overborne  by  the  force  of  events,  and  sinks 
to  obscuritj.     The  nation  is  led  astray  by  an  "idea" — floundera 
to  a  wrong  priuciple,  and  the  old   light  breaks  in  upon  us  from 
aierica  ;  and,  with  our  brethren  there,  I  trust  we  may  go  hand  in 
nd  in  its  complete  development- 

Thc  satisfactory  progress  of  this  experiment,  and  the  confiilcnce 
of  the  public  in  the  Commissioners,  under  whose  su  peri utende nee  the 
experiment  at  Pen  ton  vi  lie  had  been  conducted,  led  to  a  very 
general  desire  for  its  adoption  throughout  the  country  ;  and,  within 
a  very  few  years,  many  prisons  which  had  been  but  recently  erected 
^  ft  great  esqwuse  for  a  classified  systemi  were  altered,  and  many 
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others  of  much  importonce  had  been  erected.  At  the  present  iimS^ 
there  are  from  12,000  to  13,000  cells  in  djtferent  counties  and 
boroughs,  all  of  a  uniform  and  improved  construction^  after  the 
model  at  Pentonville,  But  with  all  these  means  for  estabiishing  a 
uniform  system  of  ditcix>line  in  the  ordinary  prisons  of  the  coimtry, 
(and  it  is  to  thb  jmint  I  would  desire  to  direct  particular  attention,^ 
there  is  yet  a  great  want  of  uniformity^ 

To  establish  the  principle  of  separate  confinement  as  a  basis 
discipline  is  well    deserving  the  serious  attention  of  all  who 
interested  in  the  administration  of  the  law.     To   say  nothing  of  i 
deterring  power,  the  mind  of  a  prisojier  in  separate  cottfinemcnt  is 
usually  in  a  state  peculiarly  accessible  to  the  influence  of  religion* 
The   monotonous   solitude  of    the    cell    almost  necessarily  induces 
reflection,  and  a  retrospect  of  the  past  will  naturally  awaken  some 
uneasiness,  if  not  compunction  and  repentance.      If,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  prospect  of  an  unknown  future,  or  the   recollectioii 
of  some  loDg- forgotten  religious  truths,  force  themselves  u]ion  \m 
mind,  the  message  of  God's  mercy,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  is  tk 
one  eflTcctual  means  of  relieTing  him  from  the  torments   of  f^nr  mi 
remorse.     Experience  has  shown  that  some  prisoners  vronld  hai 
been  driven  almost  to  despair,  if  not  insanity,  had  they  not  received 
the  consolation  of  religious  instruction  when  they  first  began  to  Icok 
back  u]Ton  the  past,   or  forwikrd  to   the   future.      Well,  fhei-efore» 
may  tlic  Commi^^sioners   of  Pcntonville   have  concluded  that  rfiis 
form   of  punishment  is  eminently  calcnlated  to   secure  one  gmt 
object  of  criminal  jurisprudence,   camelyj  the  reformation  of  tlw 
offender, 

I  would  now  briefly  direct  attention  to  the  practical  questto 
which  require  discussion,  with  a  view^  to  the  more  general  adoptioa 
of  separate  conBncment. 

First.  It  will  be  for  the  Government  and  Parliament  to  determiue 
whether  the  time  has  not  now  arrived  when  there  shall  be  m  nm^ 
uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  Law  in  Cotinty  and  Borough 
Prisons,  as  there  is  In  the  Convict  Prisons.  In  order  to  promote  <r  J 
secure  uniformity,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  consider  whether^ 
the  permissive  power  to  adopt  the  separate  confinement  of  pnsoa^ 
contained  in  the  3fd  clause  of  the  Sad  &  3rd  Vict.,  cap.  56,  sbottld 
be  rendered  compulsory.  Apart,  however,  from  this,  it  requirei  to 
be  determined^  secondly,  in  what  way  a  sentence  of  hard  laboTir»  in 
separate  confinement,  can  be  most  effectually  carried  out. 

This  is  an  important  and  dilUcult  question  in  its  connexion  witfr 
penal  administration,  and  it  is  one  on  which  great  variety  of] 
opinion  will  be  likely  to  prevail,  according  to  the  pornt  of  view 
from  which  discipline  is  regarded.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  moat 
remunerative  work  is  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  prevent  a 
prisoner  from  again  entering  upon  a  course  of  crime  ;  for,  setting 
aside  the  moral  question,  it  w^ill  be  found,  that  excepting  under  the 
Tcry  favourable  circumstances  of  public  works,  no   prison  in  tljiij 
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eountty  Ciui  be  made  eelf-supporting.     In  this  matter,  the  two  most 
tmportaiU  poinis  to  consider  lire,  whether  the  labour  eh  all  be  of  a 
penal  and  deterring  character  ;  or  more  in  the  way  of  industrial 
trainiiig,  with  a  view  to  promote  moral  reformation  and  to  aid  a 
prifioner,  on  discharge,  to  earn  his  own  livelihood*     As  an  illtistra- 
tion,  I  wQl  assume  it  to  he  determined  to  enforce  scparato  confine- 
ent  a^  a  basis  of  discipline,  for  all  sentences  not  exceeding  twelve 
:oiitli3  ;  the  question  will  arise,  liow  is  an  average  sentence  of,  say 
00  montbsV  hard  labour  to  bo  carried  oot  ?     Is  it  to  be  on  the 
eiwl wheel,  divided  into  compartments,  or  at  a  crank,  at  shot  drill, 
other  unproductive  hard  labour  of  a  penal  character?    Or  ib 
emplojTnent  at  a  tradCj  in  a  separate  cell,  to  be  substituted  for  it? 
The  Gaol  Act  (4  Geo-  IV.,  cap.  64,  sec.  5)  provider  that,   '"  du© 
provision  shall  l>e  made  in  every  prison  for  the  enforcement  of  hard 
labour  in  the  cases  of  prisoners  sentenced   thereto,   and   for   the 
employment  of  other   prisoners/'      And  it   is  further  enacted,  iu 
^■clause  8,  *■  that  every  prisoner,  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  shall,  unless 
^Mre vented  by  aickneas,  be  employed  so  many  hours  in  every  d^j^ 
^Bot  c3cceedlng  ten,  exclusive  of  the  time  allowed  for  meals,  as  shall 
^B>s  directed/'   &c.     The  select  committee  on  prison  disciplinCj  of 
^     1850,  in  their  comprehensive  and  valuable  Heport,  state  in  Resolu- 
tion 13,  **  that  hard  labour  is  not  incompatible  with  separate  confine- 
inent  ;**  and  the  25th  Resolution  is  "  that  provision  ought  to  Ije  mad© 
in  every  prigion  for  enforcing  sentences  of  hard   labour/*    Thus 
confirming,  hy  their  op  in  ion,  the  value  of  the  enactment  of  the  4th 
ofGeo*  IV.  cap.  64< 

All  this  points  to  the  enforcement  of  distasteful  bard  labour  in 
(jrder  to  deter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  reformation  of  a  prisoner 
were  the  solo  olijcct  to  bo  attained,  penal  labour  should  be  abolished, 
iikil  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  of  Pentonville  be 
leted  upon.  They  a  tote  in  their  Report  for  1 843  and  1 844,  **  trades 
ire  taught  at  Pentonville  prison  with  a  view  to  the  eOect  which 
such  instruction  will  have  upon  the  physical,  moral  and  Intellectual 
condition  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  intended  thereby  to  form  proper 
Hibits/*  ♦  It  might  be  contended  by  the  promoters  of  purely  penal 
Jfatems,  that  the  reformation  of  any  number  of  prisoners,  even 
«  considered  practicahle  during  a  short  sentence,  would  never  bo 
^urded  in  the  light  of  osemplary  punishment,  unless  the  discipline 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  had  some  forbidding  features  in 
It  Again,  if  the  object  were  to  combine  punishment  and  reforma- 
tion, a  continuance  of  penal  labour,  month  after  month,  to  the  exclu- 
Bba  of  employment,  though  it  might  bo  calculated  to  deter,  would 
lot  reform.  And  to  the  advocates  of  refoimation  to  the  exclusion 
<rfpanish.ment,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  attempt  to  reform  during 


*  It  mtut  be  remembered  that  tliis  principle,  advocftted  by  the  Commissioners, 
nt  mare  ifliincdlately  applicable  to  the  peculiar  conditioas  with  which  they  had 
lo  deah  viF,,  prisoners  andergoiag  fteotenceB  of  eighteen  months*  sepsirate  con- 
SDcment  aa  a  prelade  to  transport ntioa. 
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eentences  e^ctenditig  from  a  week  to  a  few  montha  would  be  als 
Iiopelesa  task.* 

These  are  all  prnctical  considerationB,  requiring  a  Bolution,  aDd  baS 
far  as  I  am  enabled  to  form  an  opinion,  cannot  be  brought  withiiH 
the  operation  of  aoy  general  rnle,  or  be  otherwise  dealt  with  than 
aecordiiig  to  the  antecedents  and  conduct  of  an  individijal*  and  tho 
duration  of  his  eeiUencc,     The  subject  is  ono  with  which  I  happen 
to  have  some  acquaintance,   from  having  had  the  responsibility  of 
organizing,  and,  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  of  superiiitendiDg  the 
discipline  of  the  prisons  for  military  offenders.     In  a  Report  laid 
before  Parliament  in  1850,  I  hazarded  the  opinion  that  the  introdm.v 
tion  of  gradations  in  punishmoot  or  succcsaive  sta^eis  of  amelioration 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  county  prisons  ;  1  said,  '*  Whilst 
advocating  a  stringent  and  repressive  system  of  discipline  for  all 
short  periods,  I  am  no  less  impressed  with  the  advantage  fif  pn- 
couraging  good  conduct  by  the  hop©  of  reward,"     In  tlio   l 
of  cases,  no  reasonable  expectation  can  bo  formed  thafc  a  i  -i 

character  can  be  reformed   by  instruction,  or   other   amelioratiiij; 
influence,  during  very  short  periods  of  confinement;  but  if  mch 
cases  be  disposed  of  by  enforcing  strict  penal  discipline  witb  a  view 
to  deter  from  crime  by  the  feai  of  its  consequences,  the  principle  { 
gradation  will  provide,  during    longer    periods,    such    progresiiiPi 
remissions   as   will  afFord  encouragement   to   the    weU   conduetef^ 
prisoner^  leaving  tho  severity  of  the  disci pline  to  fall  on  recouvietcil 
prisoners,  and   those  who  are  lea^t  likely  to  profit   by  induiini! 
training.     The  discipline  in  the  military  prisons  (where  the  duratloa 
of  the  sentences  may  be  taken,  on  an  average,  at  sixty  dayft)  ii 
conducted  on  this  principle.  Three  classes  are  establisbed^  adiaittiflf 
of  the  promotion  of  well  conducted  men  from  one  class  to  auotlif. 
This,  by  oi>erating  on  their  hopes  in  the  way  of  encotirageffl«al, 
and  on   their  fears  also,  haa  a  vei7  beneficial  teadencj,     Thfl  ^ 

♦  A  wide  difTerecee  exists  In  the  remunerative  lalwar  of  pri«nii  wS» 
applied  wit  bin  tlie  waUa,  where  tho  choice  of  employment  is  neeeatfiilj 
reatrictea,  or  under  the  quolified  freedom  of  public  works,  where  tinffcllW 
labour  afTordfi  Ifae  opportunitj  of  profiting  by  the  services  of  alL  At  PenbonriUei 
our  be^^t  separate  couflQeiaient  pntioa,  tb«  eaminge  are  about  aa  followi^ ; — 

Tailors - ,-.eaeh        £6  %o  £6  per  aanusi. 

Sbo^makers *, «...  „  10    0    0     „       „ 

Matmakers  „ ....*.•*„,*.«.**»   „  6    0    0,,        » 

Weavers „„..,., ,  JE8  to  £10    „ 

Tbe  average  total  expeuse  of  each  prisoner  being  about  £30  to  ^3^  pf 
annum. 

At  Portland,  Portsmouth  and  Cbatliam : — 

Per  J>aT.  l^fcti  Ajrvuu.  (SCKI  DArs.) 

Cttrpeatets .....2*.  6rf. MSI  10*.  Orf, 

Pdnters  ,... ..2    6  .*.,.... 37  10    0 

Bricklayers  and  M«flonB„. 2    6    to  Sx,  Oof 37  10    0    to  i&l^   (kM, 

Smiths 2    6    to  3    2 37  10    0    to     47  10  0 

Quarry mcu  .„,. .2    2    to  2    8  *,...,   S2  10     0    to    40    0  0 

Ordinary  Labo^lrer9  1     8    to  1     6  18  15     0     to    22    0  0 

The  average  total  expense  of  each  prisoner  being  about  £0S  per  aajaaa* 
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tlnotioti  in  the  clasies,  though  trifling,  is  sufficient  to  gecuro  a 
persevering  eflbrt  to  gain  promotiouj  and  though,  as  a  whole,  the 
discipline  is  of  a  stern  and  re  press  ive  charactor,  it  has  been  euccesa- 
inllj  carried  out.  A  com[>ari&on  of  the  number  of  sentences  jvre- 
VI0U8  to  the  efitablishraent  of  military  prisons,  and  at  the  present 
time^  affords  a  very  favourtible  indication  of  the  effect  of  this  system. 
In  1843,  the  number  of  soldiers  imprisoned  at  any  one  time  under 
sentience  hy  court  martioL  in  civil  prisons,  exclusive  of  those  who 
might  be  in  conliuemcnl  by  order  of  coniraauding  officers,  was  in 
the  ratio  of  20  in  1000 ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  corporal 
punishments  araouuted  annually  to  about  5%  nmking  together^  25*2 
jier  10O0»  In  1860,  the  average  number  in  condnement  under 
fientences  by  courts  martial  were  6'7  per  1000,  and  the  number 
of  cor|Xjral  punishments  were  2-9,  making  9^6  as  compared  wUh 
25'2  in  1843 — altogether  afTording  evideoce  that  the  discipline  has 
been  effective  for  its  object. 

DuriDg   the   longer   sentences  of  penal ""  servitude,   as  has  been 

explained  in  another  ]japer,  this  system  of  encouragement  by  sue- 

^ceaaiTe   stages  of  discipline  is  much  more  fully  develoj>ed-     The 

lo8S    of   liberty   during   a   long    period   being    of    itself  snfRcient 

as  an  exemplary  punishment,  the  penal  character  of  the  hard  labour 

may,  therefore^  be  safely  effaced  from  the  system,  and  give  place 

to  Lnstniction,   iudustrial  train itig,  and  encouragement  to  do  wclL 

Duriug  very  short  periods,  howeverj  as  already  observed,  no  reaj^on* 

able  expectation  can  be  entertained  diat  a  man  can  be  reformed ; 

and  if  measures  bo  not  tiiken  to  deter,  the  opportunity  of  makiug  an 

impression  is  lost^     The  common  sense  practical   view  appears  to 

be  that,   when   the   character  and   luitecedents  of  any   individual 

lirlsoDer  afford  ground  for  hope,  and  the  term  of  his  sentence  will 

admit  of  instruction  in  a  trade  likely  to  be  useful  to  him  on  dischai'ge, 

the   objecU  of  his   imprisonment  will  be   promoted   by  indnstrial 

training ;   when  the  contrary  conditions  have  to  be  dealt  with,  the 

'  effort  should  be  made  to  deter  by  penal  labour  and  other  measures  of 

i  repressive  cbaracter. 

One  word  about  short  sentences.  It  will  be  generally  admitted  by 
p<jrsous  of  experience  that  a  continuauce  in  a  career  of  petty  crime, 
leading  to  more  serious  results,  is  fostered  and  encouragedj  not  only 
^  mnitting  to  give  the  fullest  effect  of  which  they  are  capable  to 
scatences  of  imprisonment^  such  as  t!»ey  are,  but,  that  the  sentences 
*"■«  generally  too  short  for  securing  either  of  the  objects  to  which 
pJ*Uoa  discipliae  is  directed.  You  cannot  reform  and  you  fail  to 
^ter.  One  reason  why  short  sentences  are  given^  is,  that  the  low 
^^^t  laid  down  in  the  regulations  for  the  sborter  periods,  is  so 
^•itirely  distasteful  to  rogues  and  vi^abonds,  that  such  sentences  are 
jastly  considered  as  being  of  a  more  deterring  character  tban  the 
longer  ones,  during  which  a  more  generous  diet  ib  refiuisite. 
J^aar  a  prisoner,  on  hearing  that  he  was  to  have  a  fortnight  with 
^'^rd  labour,  has  thrown  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  magistrate  to 
iWe  him  a  longer  sentence,  not  with  a  view  to  profiting  hy  the 
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Visit  to  the  Female    Convict  Prison  at  Mountjoy^  Dubitn* 
Br/  Anne  Jellicoe* 

KGST  tlie  Boeial  reforms  that  dbtiuguisb  the  latter  half  of  the 
InetecDth  century,  a  promuietit  place  may  well  be  claimed  for  a 
p^&lem  of  ponal  ilisicipliae,  which,  from  lazar- houses  of  moral  and 
tiysical  corruptioOj  where,  if  the  crimiual  were  not  previoualy 
reelaimable^  it  was  miraeuious  if  he  did  not  become  30,  has  con- 
ifer ted  otir  prisons  iBto  reformatories,  out  of  which  the  liberated 
l^UFict  iasueSj  so  to  speak,  "  clothed  in  his  right  miudj"  to  become 
assistance  iusCead  of  a  burdea  to  the  State.  In  the  brief  sketch 
bout  to  bo  given  of  the  beneficial  otfects  accruing  to  Irish  female 
^Bvkits  from  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  their  treatment, 
} thing  can  he  attempted  hut  an  outline  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  system  is  based,  a  sketch  of  the  course  pureued  with  the  ofiender 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  ends  proposed,  and  a  passing  mention  of 
fioiiie  additions  rather  than  Improvemeuts,  tending  to  increase  the 
^cient  working  of  the  plan. 
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other  methods  of  penal  mai^ogement  have  been  fused  by  a  powerfiil 
and  original  intellect  luto  a  con*ectiounil  mechanism  which  has  gained 
the  admiratiou  of  all  unprejudiced  minds. 

When,  in  1853,  the  practice  of  puri^ing  this  country  of  crime  by 
pouring  out  our  refuse  on  other  lands  was  reluctantly  ab^inJonedp  the 
disposal  of  convicts  became  a  seriona  diletaina.  Captain  Crofton^ 
having  laid  before  the  Government  a  sketch  of  a  new^  system  of  penal 
discipline,  undertook  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and,  with  Mr,  Lcntaigne^ 
A  gentleman  who  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  female  convicts,  commenced  the  arrangements  for  carrying  out  his 
views.  Up  to  this  time  a  portion  of  the  Richmond  Prison  was  allotted 
to  w*omen  nnder  the  sentence  of  transportation,  who  were  nsualiy 
drafted  into  it  from  the  comnion  j^^aol  six  months  prior  to  embarkation. 
Transportation  havin|^  ceased,  the  prison  became  crowded,  ajid  a 
temporary  depot  was  formed  in  Cork  during  the  buUdiug  of 
Mountjoy* 

This  prison,  situated  in  a  healthy  locality,  is  constructed  partly 
on  the  plan  of  some  English  prisons,  with  various  improvements 
adapted  to  difTeroiices  in  the  mode  of  treatment  administered,     Th& 
portcullis^  through  which  the  vi^^itor  enters  the  outer  yard,  aceonuno- 
dates  the  male  x>ortion  of  the  population — a  gate-keeper,  and  tw^ 
guards.     The  erection  of  a  new  hospital  now  rather  disturbs  th» 
neatness  of  the  court-yard  through  which  the  visitor  parses  to  thfl 
body  of  the  prison.     The  outer  offices  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  lady  visitors,  chaplains,  and  the  staffof  matrons  and  assistants,  all 
of  whom  are  respectably  dressed  in  black,  according  well  with  l3ie 
surrounding  associations,   and  setting  an  example  of  simplicitj^  in 
dress  much  needed  by  the  younger  portion  of  the  prisoners*    The 
active,  cheerful,  energetic  Bnpennt^udeut,  Mri>  LidweU,  here  titcs 
possession  of  the  order  of  admission,  and  you  may  then  receifc  i 
lecture  on  "  cl a ssiJi cation*'  from  the  lady  in  charge  of  the  booki,  tuA' 
can  inspect  the  sorrowful  registry  of  crime,  and  look  hopefuliy  tm> 
the  cheerful  records  of  amendment*     A  complete  history  of  etA 
prisoner,   from   the  day  of  conviction,  with  particulars  of  formtr 
crimes,  is  entered  in  one  of  a  formidable  array  of  books^  kept  widi 
the  utmost  precision. 

Quitting  this  region  of  facts  and  fignree,  yon  pass  through  the 
great  glass  door  of  the  prison,  and  daxxled  by  the  brightness  of  dii 
interior  and  its  exquisite  cleanliness,  it  requires  an  effort  to  reniera- 
ber  that  over  four  hundred  of  these  outcasts  of  the  peoplis  are  hem 
expiating  their  offences  against  society.  Four  wings,  each  contabti 
three  tiers  of  cells,  are  connected  in  the  centre  by  light  bridges 
balconies  of  Iron  ;  from  these  the  superintendent  can  overlooi 
the  galleries  and  see  the  matrons  on  duty.  Each  m&troti  his 
the  care  of  thirty-three  on  the  lock-up  classes,  and  twenty-ftve 
on  the  advanced.  She  haa  also  to  keep  a  journal,  work*book^  and 
record  of  conduct  of  each  individual  of  her  class.  This  must  be 
countersigned  weekly  by  the  superintendent^  and  copied  into  the 
registries.     The  prisoner  is  thus  made  aware  how  mucli  h 
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welfare  depends  on  her  good  condact ;  her  power  of  aelf-coatrol 
is  Btrenji^theiied,  her  temper  becomes  calmcFjand  her  own  sympathies 
sre  quieklj  enlisted  In  the  efibrts  made  for  her  reelatnation.  An 
^sential  part  of  the  training  is  the  lectures  or  explanations  givea 
to  tlie  women  on  the  nature  of  classification,  and  the  means  by  which 
sm  improvement  in  their  condition  is  attainable,  The  auperintendent 
herself  instructs  the  matrons  in  this  duty^  and  the  plan  has  been 
found  most  successful  in  awakening  the  intelligence  of  the  criminal. 
The  periods  both  of  probationary  and  intermediate  treatment  of  the 
^■female  convict  are  pasesed  through  in  this  single  prison,  and  in  most 
^Bwes  the  portion  of  time  remitted  by  ticket  of  licence  is  spent  in  the 
Rcftjge;  in  consideration  of  the  greater  susceptibility  and  weaker 
bodily  fibre  of  women,  four  months  only  of  eeparate  confinement 
*e  allotted  to  them,  which  caa  be  prolonged  if  the  prisoner  showa 
disinclination  to  improve.  Such  instances  are,  however,  rare, 
the  next  Bt«p  (the  third  class)  she  in  permitted  to  sit  at  the 
it  of  her  cell  for  a  certain  period  each  day,  noder  the  care  of 
naatron.  She  begins  to  receive  "  marks,"  of  which  she  may  obtain 
!©  moathly — three  in  discipline,  three  in  industry,  and  three  in 
ehool.  Another  class  must  be  gained  before  she  reaches  the 
lociated  stage,  where  the  prisoners  work  together,  but  atill  sleep 
le.  In  each  of  these  gradationa  the  marks  increase  propor- 
tely  in  money  value  and  freedom  from  restraint.  The  advanced 
is  is  the  highest  into  which  those  eligible  for  the  Refuge  are 
J,  to  l>e  again  sub-divided  for  laundry  work,  &e.,  as  a  further 
of  industry-  Marks  cease  here.  The  reward  eagerly  coveted 
alt  is  the  liielng  selected  for  the  Refuges,  the  hidy  managers 
^Ting  the  right  of  selection- 

All  the   prisoners   take  regular    exercise,   and    attend   prayers 
corning    and    evening,    as    well    as   divine    seryice  oti    the  first 
of  the  week  ;  and  as  a   proof  of  the  power  of  moi^al  euper- 
ftion,  the  visitor  may  perceive   that  the   divisions   so  necessary 
^     in   prison  chapels  are  here  done  away  with,  each  class  occupy iog 

Site  allotted  seat,  at  the  end  of  which  the  matron  on  duty  is  seated. 
In  passing  through  the  progressive  convalescent  wards  of  this  moral 
lioepitalf    the   school-rooras     present    a   very    interesting    spectacle* 
log  led  with  yonnger  and  more  hopeful  countenances,  faces  from 
^htch  every  vestige  of  the  old  seal  has  been  eflkced   look  up   at 
itt  from  the  treadmill  of  the  alphabet;  all  seem  anxious  to  try; 
lool  becomes  daily  more  prized,  and,  even  when  little  progress  is 
,de,  is  a  relief  from  moody  thoughts  and  morbid   imaginations. 
le    venerable   old   dame,   long   the    terror   of  the   poultiy  yard, 
Tessed  she  could  make  no  hand  of  the  reading,  but  triumphantly 
luted  to  the  badge  that  testified  to  her  industry  and  good  conduct, 
A  little  colony  of  infants ^  poor  prison  flowers,  to  whom  even  the 
of  a  gaol  is  pure,  if  compared  to  that  from  which  they  have 
ireifuUy  been  taken,  flonrish  in  a  corner  of  their  own  ;  cbildre 
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should  be  sorrj  to  sco  exchanged  for  the  workhouse  school,  although 
poverty  is  there  the  only  imputed  crime. 

Those  who  imagine  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  prison  can, 
by  any  means,  be  reckoned  a  paradise  for  criminals,  are  widely  mis- 
taken ;  on  the  contrary,  the  deterrent  principle  is  in  full  force  there  • 
the  regularity,  the  restraint,  the  plain  diet,  (not  ei^en  a  cap  of  tea,) 
are  regarded  with  wholcsorac  dread,  aa  the  ladies  who  miiuage  and 
superintend  the  Refuges  can  testily.  The  utmost  punishment  thijfe 
can  be  inflicted  by  the  superintendent  is  three  days*  in  career  aiiou  a^| 
bread  and  water ;  severer  measures  rest  with  the  directors,  ^B 

Kot  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this  labour  of  love  iss  the 
gravitation  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  to  its  promoter  of  persons  -wiUiag 
and  able  to  carry  out  his  views.  Those  who  know  how  dijficuli 
such  a  selection  is  wiU  appreciate  this.  The  devot-cd  lady  visitors, 
the  zealous  euperintendent,  the  efficient  staff  of  matrons,  the  very 
humblest  otBcer — all  seem  animated  by  his  spirit  and  inspired  witj^ 
conJidfince  in  the  system.  In  this  great  reformatory  work  the  truif 
balance  of  power  is  fully  admitted.  Men  and  women* work  harmo- 
niously and  helpfully,  combining  in  due  proportion  the  mascnlino 
element  of  power  and  the  femiuino  prerogative  of  inflnence  by  lore. 

It  can  easily  be  understood  that  the  disposal  of  criminals  otk 
discharge,  no  matter  how  good  may  have  been  their  prison  character,. 
Biust  in  all  cases  be  a  difficulty.  If  this  necessity  exist  in  the  eise 
of  men,  much  more  it  holds  good  where  women  are  concemedA  wJiois 
helplessncsi,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  mcktf 
fosters  and  accepts,  but  seldom  thinks  of  protecting.  Ketugee,  io 
wbtch  the  reality  of  reform  can  be  tested  by  relaxation  of  prisoi 
discipline,  and  wbcre  the  individual  can  be  placed  under  conditionj 
approacbing  in  some  degree  to  those  of  family  life,  arc  requisite  to 
inspire  eon  tide  ace,  and  induce  the  public  to  take  that  necessary  part 
in  the  completion  of  the  cure — the  employment  of  the  reclaimed 
convict.  For  want  of  such  Refuges,  many  a  young  woman  com* 
milled  for  a  slight  offence,  has  ended  her  career  in  a  condenmed€«lL 
A  mere  Government  institution  does  not  offer  the  same  advaotigei 
as  the  voluntary  system  of  management;  the  stain  of  the  prisott 
would  still  adhere  to  the  inmates,  and  the  same  difficulty,  very  httk 
modiBed,  would  be  felt  as  on  discbarge  from  the  convict  de[HVt. 

Two  Refuges,  on  the  most  desirabie  plan,  have  been  establislied 
in  connexion  with  Menntjoy.  In  the  Protestant  Refuge  the  nnnil^ 
of  inmates  rarely  exceeds  ten,  who  arc  employed  in  laundry  wofk 
principally,  at  which  they  earn  a  high  average  of  wages,  evm 
compared  with  free  labour,  and  a  portion  of  their  earnings  is  laid  bj 
and  added  to  tbe  money  accumulated  for  them  in  the  prison.  Wi& 
all  tilts  hard  work,  the  dietary,  though  l^etterthan  prison  fare,  is  not 
so  good  as  can  be  procured  by  the  same  class  of  workers  ontslste. 
The  women  can  generally  be  provided  with  situations,  but  prefer  t& 
remain  the  full  term.  So  successful  has  been  the  management,  tiat 
in  only  one  instance  has  it  been  necessaiy  to  re-commit  an  individuals 
and  in  only  seven  cases  out  of  every  hundred  who  have  paeaed 
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through  both  Refuges  bas  tbere  been  &  re-convictioii.  The  inmateB 
attend  the  parish  church,  Dot  in  a  body,  hut  merely  as  indi'f  iduals. 
The  lady  patronesses  watch  anxiously  over  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
interosta  of  the  women,  who  are  very  grateful  for  their  care.  Means 
of  emigration,  for  tho&e  who  hove  gone  through  the  term  of  im- 
prisonitient  and  Rofiige,  are  earnestly  desired  by  the  managers  of 
both  the  estiiblisbments.  The  money  tbey  bavo  earned  is  often 
applied  in  this  way,  with  a  little  additional  help ;  and  the  hope  of  a 
new  country  in  which  they  can  begin  life  afresh,  saddef  yet  wiser 
wometi,  is  a  strong  stimulus  to  exertion  and  self-denial. 

The  inadequacy  of  three  years'  secluaiois  for  the  habitual  offender 
is  strongly  felt,  and  is  especially  dwelt  on  hy  the  superintendents  of 
both  prisons  and  Refuges.  Mrs.  Lidwctl,  hi  her  last  report,  states : 
— "My  experience  leads  mo  to  approve  highly  of  the  long  sentences 
now  given  ;  short  terms  can  effect  very  little  for  the  reformation  of 
prisoners.  The  knowledge  that  a  considerable  period  of  restraint 
must  be  undergone  helps  to  substitute,  in  a  woman's  rnmd,  a  dispo- 
ait  ion  to  submit  to  necessity  for  tendency  to  hypocritical  good 
behaviour  that  a  short  sentence  might  tempt  her  to,  A  long 
lenience  helps  to  wean  her  from  the  evil  association  a  to  which  she 
may  have  been  exposed ;  it  gives  her  time  for  reflection  upon  the 
folly  aud  wickedness  of  her  past  life,  and  more  thoroughly  accustoms 
her  to  the  good  habits  enforced  by  prison  restraint,  I  look  upou 
lont^nces  of  considerable  length  as  absoJutely  necessary  to  secure 
anything  like  a  general  reformation  amoagst  the  priacmers,  while 
short  ouea  I  regard  as  having  a  decidedly  mischievous  tendency ." 

The  number  under  training  at  the  Romaa  Catholic  institution 
permits  a  greater  variety  in  the  character  of  the  occupati<ms. 
Domestic  work  of  all  kinds,  reariug  of  fowls,  milking,  cooking,  and 
washing,  on  a  considerable  scale,  are  all  vigorously  carried  on.  The 
dress  of  the  women  is  cheerful,  and  the  well-being  of  the  ininates  is 
promoted  in  every  way.  One  of  the  young  women  was  receiving 
advice,  after  committing  some  breach  of  discipline,  from  the  gifted 
tuperintendcnt,  Mrs.  Kir  wan,  when  last  I  visited  the  Itefuge,  and 
her  expression  of  shame facedness  struck  mo  forcibly »  There  was 
none  of  tlie  hi^azen  look  of  the  habitual  offender  glorying  in  her 
shame.  Mrs*  Kirwan's  frank,  motherly  nature,  active  mind,  and 
acute  inteUe^t,  admirably  adapt  her  to  deal  with  a  class  to  whom 
deception  and  idleness  have  become  second  nature* 

These  Refuges  aftbrd  the  opportunity  of  doing  for  these  joint-heir  a 
with  us  of  unm ortality,  what  has  been  so  abundantly  done  lor  our- 
selves. Here  they  can  be  striven  with  as  women—by  women  won 
by  love  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  respectability^  made  to  feel  that 
justice  can  be  tempered  with  mercy,  and  estabiisbed  in  a  position 
where  the  fires  of  temptation  may  rage  less  fiercely  and  fatally 
AFound  them. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  whole  mechanism  rests 
is  one  which  must  he  acknowledged,  by  all  who  have  studied  ths 
Cftiiaea  of  hunym  degradaiion,  to  he  the  only  sound  basis  of  permanent 
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reform — the  inteUigent  co-operation  of  tho  individual  lierself  in 
efforts  for  her  own  amendment.  By  placing  a  premium  on  qualities 
totfllly  differeut  from  those  which  led  into  crime^  the  eystem  gra* 
dually  accustoms  the  prisoner  to  the  looBentng  of  tho  moral  swalhmg 
bands  by  which  she  was  at  firet  restrained,  and,  by  iDfiltrating,  as  it 
were,  habits  of  industry,  seli-dentalj  and  self-respect,  without  which 
EO  woman  can  be  reclaimed,  places  her  in  circumstances  to  secure 
herscdf  from  a  relapse  into  crime.  To  so  compreheneive  an  aim  b 
added  the  elevating  influence  of  religion. 

The  words  of  Jules  Simon  may  fitly  close  this  subject  i — **  Si  It^ 
Bayaut  et  le  philosophe  out  besoia,  pour  8*1  nt dresser  aiix:  devoirs  doS 
la  vie  et  aux  peiues  qu'elle  impose,  de  so  rappeler  les  volout^s  et  le* 
promesses  de  Dieu,  nous  comprenons  ce  que  cette  douce  e^pcrance, 
aoit  pour  le  simple  et  I'abandonnle." 


Duties  of  Prison  Officers,     Etj  W,  D-  Me  ABE  N. 


A 


Be  k  to  be  escpected  that  difficulties  should  occur  in  the  practiod 
nmnEgement  of  a  prison.  Too  many  think  the  prisoners  are  in  sou 
way  managed  according  to  written  rules,  and  that,  in  the  applicatioii 
of  those  rules  to  their  individual  civses,  hut  little  experience  is  wactej 
on  tlie  part  of  the  governor.  Tliat  Bubordinate  officers  obey  bi^ 
commands,  in  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter,  is  taki^n  for  granted  ;  be 
many  events  occur  for  w^hicb  the  public  cannot  account.  It  should -^ 
be  remembered  that  a  governor  rules  through  his  subordinates. 
The  effect  on  the  prisoners  of  the  governor's  rewards  or  punishments 
win  much  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  his  orders  are  carried  out 
Not  that  every  order  is  not  exactly  stipulated;  but  there  is  a  spirit  la 
which  everything  is  done,  and  the  spirit  of  doing  it  will  depend  on  iha 
character  of  the  agent. 

The  difficulties  of  governors  have  always  been  with  the  officers. 
After  long  ex  peri  en  ce^  I  find  my  real  tnsk  is  with  tbem«  Many  after 
their  appointment  assume  over  the  prisoners  an  air  of  supenority, 
which  proves  irritating  and  galling  to  men  under  their  charge,  aod 
often  leads  to  puuishment,  or  occasions  disputes  delicate  for  thfl 
governor  to  decide.  It  would  be  impolitic  for  him  to  pronounce 
openly  for  the  prisoner,  yei^  in  fact,  many  decisions  are  to  this  eflect 
The  governor  must  discriminate  when  a  chai-ge  is  preferred  :  if  iN 
prisoner  be  in  fault  he  is  admonished  in  the  officer's  presence,  if  tbo 
officer  is  in  eiTor  the  height  of  imprudence  would  be  to  blame  hini 
in  tho  presence  of  the  prisoner.  Such  a  course  would  deprive  the 
officer  of  that  infiueDce  without  which  his  duties  could  oot  be  pro- 
perlj  discharged  ;  and  would  inevitably  lead  the  prisoner  into  i  , 
course  of  conduct  of  which  punishment  must  be  tho  end,    ^  j 

The  social  status  of  the  officer  is  inferior  to  that  of  many  of  iho  " 
prisoners  before  their  incarceration i  nor  is  his  educatiou  equal  to 
that  of  a  large  percentage  of  those  whom  he  is  appointed  to  s«pe^ 
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^^■^pld.     Snl^>(lncd,  as   they  must  be,  bj  lon^  confiiicmeDt,  they  Btill 

^^^mpfire  themselvefi  with  their  warders  ;  and,  claim mg  superiority 

for  themselves,  receive  a  command  with  a  bad  gracej  und  fail  to  leani 

I      much  good  from  example. 
Officers  of  hisuificient  moral  principle  are  apt  to  communicate  with 
prisoners*  friends.     These  communicatiojis  materially  count-eract  the 
sentencea  of  the  law»     In  the  reformatory  system  now  preTalent  in 
gaols  the  restricted  intercourse  with  friends  is  a  healthy  yet  a  heavy 
punishment.    When,  further  than  this,  forbidden  articles  are  secretly 
introduced  for  the  prisoner's  enjoyment  and  use,  not  only  the  guilty 
officer  is  compromised,  but  all  official  effort  for  the  prisoner's  good  ia 
&t  lit  defiance,  or  sneeringly  laughed  at  as  useless  and  absurd. 
Au  ignorant  officer  will  irritate  by  orderiiigj  multiply  punishments, 
nd  injure  by  example  the  men  under  hia  charge  ;  a  kind  and  intelli- 
BDt   man,   with  no   laek  of  moral  courage,  will  make  obedience 
ileasant ;  and  will  preserve  in  himself,  and  in  others,  a  good  temper 
ad  coniparatitely  cheerfUl  disposition,  without  which  teaching  and 
thortation  are  in  vain. 

Would  it  not  then  bo  worth  considering,  how  competent  officers 

lid  be  obtained  ?  For  schools  there  are  training  institutions.    Why 

t>t    for  prisons  ?     If  a  distinct  institution  would  be  too  coatly,  it 

light  be  possible  to  appropriate  one  prison  in  the  country  to  edncat- 

^,  lecturing,  and  training  young  men  for  these  situations.  For  better 

len,  better  pay  w^oulcl  of  course  be  required.     If  a  unifonn  system 

payment  were  adopted,  and  a  progressive  one  to  incite  candidates 

excellence,  the  Uttle  extra  money  might  pay  good  interest  by 

Silencing,  for  good,  the  thousands  of  criminals  passing  through  the 

»ls  every  year. 


THE  EEFORMATORY  MOVEMEKT. 


in  the  Eisential  Prindplm  of  ike  Meformatori^  MovemenL 
By  Mart  Carpentee. 

^10 1  IT  yeai'ft  have  neai'ly  elapsed  since  the  Reformatory  Schools 

Art  received  the  Royal  assent  in  August,  i854,  a  proceeding  of 

jr  Legislature  which,  at  the  time,  was  known  or  noticed  by  few,  but 

was  hailed  with  calm  joy  and  deep  thankfulness  by  those  who  had 

^ured  long  and  patiently  to  obtain  this  charter  of  principles  they 

?Id  eacred  ; — and  notwithstanding  the  sneers  and  misrepresentations 

^  gee p tics,  they  awaited  the  result  with  confidence,  for  they  believed 

nt  the  work  wae  not  only  founded  on  principles  in  accordance  with 

[>tind  political  economy,  and  with  human  nature,  but  that  It  waa  of 

and  must  succeed. 
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of  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  the  Rev,  Sydney  Turner,  who  tmdftr- 
took  that  office  after  considerable  practical  experience  in  the  weU- 
knowB  school  at  Redhtll,  of  which  ho  was  chuplaio.  The  impression 
left  by  these  reports  on  the  Education  Commissioners,  is  thus  stated 
by  them  in  the  report  they  issued  laat  year  (voL  i.,  p*  413)  i — 

"  Upon  the  whole,  none  of  the  Institutions  connected  with  edaca* 
tlon  appear  to  be  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  the  ReformA^ 
tories.  We  have  no  recommendations  to  make  respecting  them,  as, 
apart  from  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  appear  to  be  working, 
their  establishment  is  still  so  recent  that  the  time  for  such  alterations 
aa  may  bo  required  is  not  yet  arrived." 

This  is,  indeed,  high  commendation,  and  it  is  our  present  object  to 
consider  what  are  the  principles  whicli  have  obtained  it,  and  which 
enabled  Her  Majesty^s  Inspector  to  make  the  following  important 
statement,  which  was  quoted  hy  the  Commissioners  ; — 

**1  am  brought,  therefore."  says  he  (Report  1859-60,  p*  16)*  **  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  mm^ked  decline  which  cau  bo  traced  during 
the  last  four  years  in  that  juvenile  delinquency  which  was  sprea^ling 
so  much  previously,  has  resulted  more  especially  from  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  of  1854  and  1855,  and  that  the  principles  which  thesa 
statutes  recogniiedj  and  %vhich  have  ever  since  been  so  steadily 
canied  out^  may  he  safely  relied  on  as  the  tried  instniments  for  tho 
repression  and  prevention  of  juvenile  crime/* 

The  first  principle  in  the  reformatory  movement  was  tho  estaldish- 
ment  and  management  of  the  schools  by  voluntary  agencies.  Tliia 
was  strongly  insisted  on  by  numerous  witnesses  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee,  and  with  a  deal'  recognition  of  It  our  first  Aci 
opened  :  ''  Whereas,  Reformatory  schools,  for  the  better  training  of 
juvenile  offenders,  have  been,  and  may  be  cstj^blished  by  roluntaiy 
contributions,  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  la  expedient 
that  more  extensive  use  eboukl  he  made  of  such  institutions  ;  be  it 
enacted,"  &c.  The  State  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  these  juvenile 
offenders,  and  entrusts  the  proper  training  and  teaching  of  them  to 
those  who  voluntarily  undertake  the  charge,  that  they  may  restot^ 
these  young  persons  to  society  as  fit  members  of  it.  There  arc  no 
conditions  exacted,  no  regulations  prescribed  hj  the  Act,  any  more 
than  a  parent  would  do  who  places  his  child  in  a  private  school ;  but, 
like  such  parent,  the  Secretary  of  State,  before  sending  his  children 
to  the  school,  satisfies  himself,  through  his  inspector,  that  its  rulei 
and  regulations  and  genera!  condition  are  *' fit  and  proper  for  their 
object,^'  and  then,  from  time  to  time,  is  infoimed  through  i?«cli 
inspection  that  the  work  is  being  truly  carried  on  ;  if  not,  he  with- 
draws the  certificate.  So  strongly  was  the  importance  of  thra  prin- 
ciple felt  by  tbe  promoters  of  the  movement,  so  jealously  did  thej 
guard  its  purely  voluntary  nature^  that  a  strong  objection  was  felt  t© 
magisterial  bodies  undertaking  the  management  of  these  achooli, 
gladly  aa  the  co-operation  of  individual  magistrates  web  weloosied. 
This  free  action  has  resulted  in  a  remarkable  unity  of  system,  with 
great  diversity  of  gifts,  and  views^  and  ideas  in  the  workers,  therehj 
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iDg  to  tbe  soundness  of  their  principles.  Wherever  the  schools 
not  been  established  under  these  coadltionSj  but  by  close  and 
nisfed  bodie:3,  there  bus  been  a  radical  diflereuce  in  the  wholo 
system,  and  a  great  deviation  fi'oin  the  workiug  which  has  proved  so 
iUGcessfuL 

The  second  essential  principle  of  our  work  is  that  the  schools 
fibould  approach  aa  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Family  iSystem.  On 
ibis  principle  was  established  and  successfully  developed  the  Rauhen 
^  as  in  Germaiiy,  and  Mettray  in  France,  the  two  prototypes  to 
whose  snccess  we  mainly  owe  our  own.  No  school  can  indeed  fully 
take  the  place  to  children  of  a  good  family,  such  as  the  Creator  in- 
tended for  them ;  but  we  must  eiuteavour  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
observe  the  conditions  on  which  it  ia  foynded.  The  numl>ers  must 
mot  be  too  large  to  admit  of  individualbationj  and  a  family  feeling 
among  those  who  are  grouped  together.  Should  the  numbers  neces- 
sarily to  be  trained  in  one  locality  be  large,  they  must  therefore  he 
subdivided  into  small  and  separate  groups.  The  natural  and  proper 
inflaence  of  the  two  sexes  on  each  other  in  a  real  fataily  must  be 
carried  out  in  a  hoys'  school  by  the  fiimily  of  the  master,  or  by  such 
other  female  influence  as  can  suitably  be  brought  to  beai'  on  the  in- 
mates. The  scholars  are  not  to  feel  themselves  isolated  ft-om  the 
world,  but  so  coo  nee  ted  with  it  that  when  they  at  last  enter  it  again 
they  may  do  so  with  some  degree  of  preparation.  All  these  charac^ 
teristics  of  a  family  have  been  more  or  less  worked  out  by  the  reform- 
Eton  es  in  general,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  combine  the 
steady^  firm  discipline  necessary  in  such  institutions,  with  the  true 
kindness  and  individual  sympathy  which  should  exist  in  a  family. 
Where  this  essential  principle  has  been  abandoned,  it  will  probably 
be  always  found  that  it  is  by  institutions  established  and  managed 
by  organisced  bodies,  rather  than  by  individuals.  Results  will  prove 
whether  the  abandonment  of  this  natural  principle  is  good  for  the 
young  boy  or  girl  who  may  thus  be  secluded,  for  the  most  important 
few  years  of  preparation  for  the  world^  from  all  the  natural  influences 
which  should  surround  youth,  and  from  that  individual  sympathy 
which  is  important  to  it- 

The  next  principle  is  that  which  should  guide  admission  into 
Eeformatories.  In  the  flrst  Beformatories  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
coniine  admission  to  those  who  were  legally  convicted.  Before  the 
parsing  of  the  Act  indeed,  there  was,  of  course,  no  legal  detention, 
except  in  cases  of  young  persons  sent  to  accredited  schools,  under 
conditional  |mrdon.  All  other  inmates  were  volunteers,  and  these 
were  admitted  on  the  simple  ground  of  moral  destitution ;  the 
achools  were  moral  hospitals.  All  the  inmates  were  treated  alike, 
and  when  one  by  one  the  sentenced  boys  dropped  in,  they  were  those 
who  appeared  to  require  such  refuge,  if  they  were  not  to  be  condemned 
to  a  life  of  crime.  It  was  felt  to  he  a  serious  matter  to  separate  a 
young  person  forcibly  from  his  home  for  a  number  of  years,  and  an 
alter  native  not  to  l>e  adopted  without  necessity.  What  was  that 
negessity  ?    The  certainty,  or  at  least  strong  probability,  that  kia 
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home  circuraatances,  or  past  character,  or  bad  u^sociatioiiB  were  such 
that  his  course  must  be  thus  arrested,  if  he  were  to  have  41117  iiir 
chauee  of  growing  up  an  honest  citixeu.     We  were  not  aQxloos 
fill  our  schools,  and  coridcrau  boys  to  them.     We  heard  with 
satisfaction  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham  relate,  at  the  Coufereiii 
and  ebowhere,  the  plan  he  so  successfully  pursued,  of  committi  _ 
young  offenders  to  the  special  care  of  parents  or  employers  who 
would  be  ftuswerable  for  them,  instead  of  to  a  Reformatarr.     In 
Liverpool,   where  the   re  forma  lory  principle  was   first  thorotighly 
worked,  all  yoiiug  offenders  whose  conditiou  and  character  were  not 
fully  known  were  remanded  for  a  week,  and  their  circumi»tJinc©a 
fully  ascej-tained.     A  little  child  of  seven  might  be  sentenced,  as  In 
a  case  I  witnessed,  for  five  years  for  stealing  2|rf,,  while  an  appa- 
rently much  more  serious  offence  by  an  older  faoy  might  l>e  discharged 
with  a  caution  ;  there  was  a  moral  necessity  for  tbe  rt?inoval  of  ibe 
little  boy,  a  clever  child,  who  already  bad  become  the  useful  toal  of 
a  gauj^  of  thieves,  while  his  widowed  mother  was  gaining  her  brtjsad; 
the   offence    of    the  other   might  have  arisen  from   an  accidental 
temjitatioti,  and  the  ]>re3cnt  consequences  would  probably  operate  u 
a  sullicieiit  future  cheek.  These  principles  may  not  have  been  every- 
where sufficieutly  understood  in  a  new  movement ;   many  youngl 
persons  may  have  been  sent  to  Reformat^^riea  on  too  slight  grouadd, 
from  motives  of  simple  compa^^sion,  for  destitution  on  the  one  haadf 
or,  on  the  other,  anxiety  to  fill  the  esta^bliahmonts  provided  for  them 
by  benevolent  effort,     I  can,  however,  state,  that  in  the  girls*  Refor- 
matory of  which  I  have  had  the  management  during  tlxe  last  eight 
yearSj  among  nearly  1t50  canvicted  girls,  scarcely  a  case  could  bo 
pointed  out  which  did  not  absolutely  require  such  treatment.    It  hia 
recently  lieen  proposed  by  some  who  have  been  cognisant  of  ipjodi- 
cious  commitments,  to  substitute  for  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  reformatory  system  was  founded,  the  arbitrary  regiilatioii 
that  children  shall  not  be  sent  by  magistrates  to  Keformatorles  except 
under  special  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  unless  on  a  second 
conviction.     Now  a  first  conviction  can  never  be  a  true  test  of  tJis 
actual  moral  condition  or  the  circumstances  of  a  hoy  or  girl.    A 
boy's  first  conviction  may  be  the  sequel  of  numerous  appreheniiom, 
when  his  offence  was  not  proved,  or  he  was  **  discharged  with  a  caa- 
tion,"     We  could  point  to  the  first  convicted  boy  iu  a  Reforniafoiy 
who  boasted  of  his  numerous  hairbreadth  escapes  when,  m  the  captatn 
of  a  gang  of  young  thieves,  he  had  managed,  when  before  the  mi^ 
trates,  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  offence  on  his  associates,  juid  m 
time  after  time  escape  conviction^  while  they,  comparatively  innocent* 
were  sent  to  prison.     Wo  might  notice  another  little  lellow,  wliote 
head  could  not  have  reached  tbe  dock,  Tvho  was  sent  on  a  reallj 
first  conviction  for  a  very  trifiing  offence,  and  wonder  at  the  magb- 
trates  for  sending  so  young  and  innocent-looking  a  child,  ret  w« 
ehould  learn  on  inquiry  that  there  w^aa  a  moral  necessity  for  h\i 
removal,   for  his   father,   Irving   unwedded  with   his   mother,  WiS 
habitually  employing   him  in   systematic   thieving,  and    thus  only 
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could  the  little  boy  be  aavetl.     If  «uch  ia   the  experience  of  fU© 
inipoasibility  of  makiug  first  convictions   a  safe   criterion   for  thd 
acimiasion  of  boys  iato  lit^formatories,  etiJI  less  can  it  ever  be  so  iu  the 
case  of  girls*     There  may  be  at  timeH  &  temptation  to  send  a  troiible- 
muxe  boy  to  a  Reformatory,  when  a  little  proper  effort  might  placo 
biEn  in  a  safe  position,  and  enable  him  without  doing  eo  to  go  on 
welL     But  the  case  ia  different  with  regard  to  girb.     There  i^  a 
iiatural  and  proper  hesitation  on  the  part  of  most  persons  to  send  a 
young  girl  to  prison,  or  even  to  expose  her  to  the  disgrace  of  appear- 
ing in  public  before  the  magistrates.     Under  ordinary  circtimatances 
tiiQ  very  fact  of  this  being  done  will  decide  the  necessity  of  sending 
her  afterwards  to  a  Eeformatory,  for  her  character  is  gone  and  a 
stigma  is  attached  to  her  which  will  of  itself  prevent  the  probability 
of  her  doiDg  well.     So  accordant  is  this  staletnent  with  public  feel- 
ing, that  very  few  girli  are  ever  sent  to  the  Red  Lodge  except  on  a  first 
conviction.     In  several  instances  girls  have  been  cautioned  and  dis- 
charged, on  the  promise  of  the  parent  to  take  more  effectual  cure  of 
them,  but  this  has  proved  a  useless  warning.     Let  us  take  a  tew 
<!xaniples  of  these  first  couvictiona.     A  visitor  may  notice  a  child 
who  seems  perfectly  unable  to  comprehend  what,  is  going  on  around 
her  ;  she  has  a  very  low  cast  of  countenance,  and  though  not  exhibit- 
ing rbo  peculiar  character  is  tie  a  of  a  young  tldefT  her  eye  wanders  in 
vacancy.     She  is  a  new  comer,  under  a  sentence  of  five  years.     Her 
mother  has  never  been  married^  but  has  seveo  childrenj  and  is  living 
'iviih  tlio  father  of  the  last  four,  a  drunken  idle  follow,  in  a  room 
who«^e  chief  furniture  is  a  heap  of  straw  in  a  corner,  where  all  sleep 
igether.     This  little  child  of  tei*  had  been  charged  six  months 
fore  with  picking  a  woman^a  pocket  j  the  mother  had  been  repri- 
manded for  it,  but  uselessly.     Who  could  save  that  child  without 
€ li  t  i  re  separation  from  th e  paren  ts  ?     Su rely  that  brigh %  ope n -I ook t ng 
little  girl  need  not  have  been  sent  to  a  Reformatory  ?     Slio  has  been 
^       there  several  mouths,  and  no  indications  of  a  criminal  nature  have 
been  observed  in  her.     She  has  a  father  designated  by  his  own 
^^Ister  as  **  a  drunken  brute,"  and  a  mother  no  better  ;  the  other 
^B^ildren,  older  and  younger,  all  show  a  tendency  to  crime  ;    it  is 
^Hlbrtanate  for  this  clever  little  girl  and  for  society  that  she  has  com- 
H^mitted  an  act  which  enables  the  State  to  rescue  her.     That  older 
^  girl  of  docile  demeanour  and  qtiiet  serious  look,  one  won  Id  have  sup- 
poi§ed  might  have  been  left  for  a  second  conviction  betbi'e  she  was 
^^eent  from  her  homo,  for  her  father  is  a  respectable  man  and  would 
^Wyive  taken  eveiy  possible  care  of  her.     It  was  he  who  anxiously 
^BrMJogbt  til  is  refuge  for  her,  paying  himself,  as  he  must  do,  towards 
^^T^er  mainteuance*     The  mother's  misconduct  had  led  her  into  bad 
company  ;  she  had  left  her  home,  stealing  from  it,  and  took  nj>  her 
abode  in  a  house  of  ill  fame  in  another  town.     The  father  after  a 
time  dijicovered  her^  and  gave  her  np  to  justice  for  the  theft,  as  the 
only  means  of  rescuing  her.     Every  young  girl  sent  to  a  Reformatory 
[      may  haTe  some  such  sad  talc  to  tell  were  it  knowUt     Let  no  liin- 
^^iriu^ce  be  put,  we  entreat  for  them,  in  the  way  of  their  rescue. 
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u%  not  depart  from  the  original  principle  of  the  movemeDt, 
eTeii  it  is  fully  understood  or  developed  ;  and  especially,  let  uf  Mt 
Bttbstittite  aa  ai'bitrary  test  for  a  real  necessity-  If  children  ut 
unneeessarily  sent  to  Eefonnatories,  let  a  remonstrsiJi^e  be  na^ 
where  needed.  But  let  U8  not  run  the  serious  risk  of  tmdvmufdBi 
the  whole  princLpie  of  Hefonnatoriea  and  undoing  our  work  bciiii 
it  is  completed, 

Tho  la^t  essential  principle  to  be  here  conaidered  is,  what  Ml 
determirtc  the  Length  of  time  during  which  a  chUil  Bball  tmm. 
under  our  care  F  The  ground  for  sending  a  child  to  a  Refonulaif 
is  solely  his  own  reformation  and  preparation  for  the  worJ<l,  Hi 
length  of  time  required  for  this  cannot  be  fixed  by  nny  gen  en)  i^ 
or  any  inagLsterial  sentence.  To  Bcnd  them  into  the  world  bdNl 
they  are  prepared  for  it,  or  when  they  must  necessarily  fall  Inl^tbi 
dilBculties  from  which  we  have  been  trying  to  rescue  them,  woJi 
eyidently  he  wasting  all  the  expense  and  trouble  wa  have  heM^iA 
on  them.  In  some  cases  the  shortest  time  assigned  by  the  Aet^l 
years,  is  fully  sufBclcnt^  while  in  others,  it  would  bo  well  tf  tlitl 
gave  any  possibility  of  |>ermanently  removing  a  youog  persoii,  { ' ' 
by  apprenticeship  or  emigration,  from  a  parental  aathority 
most  certainly  will  bo  exercised  for  evlU  The  shorter  the  tittit  1 
which  a  youth  of  sixteen  is  detained  in  a  Eeformati^ry  tlie  better»l 
for  his  own  sake  and  the  other  inmates,  and  no  other  motive  boti 
continued  nniitne^s  for  the  world  should  lead  to  a  longer  detentii 
But  prevention  is  better  than  cure«  If  children  are  early  reapfri 
fi'om  a  bad  home  when  they  indicate  a  proclivity  to  crLme,  wa  ifal 
not  have  the  numerous  applications  we  uow  have  for  the  iilminii 
of  young  persons  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Good  aa  we  faelkrfo  Ai 
training  gtveu  in  our  Befonnatories  generally  to  be*,  the 
them  is  through  the  prison,  and  from  this  we  deaire  to  iave  fMf 
ehildren.  The  Industrial  Schools  Act^  with  the  alteralUMia  at^ 
in  the  Act  of  the  last  session,  extended  as  it  uow  la  in  tbnev  < 
every  facility  for  this,  and  if  its  provisions  were  better  und 
the  country  might  be  saved  a  considerable  expense  in  tbc 
tenance  of  juveniie  offenders,  and  many  of  these  would  be 
from  the  prison  brand.  The  Industrial  schools  are  uidecHi 
Reformatories  were  originally  intended  to  be»  homes  which 
aave  from  the  gaol.  Were  the  provisions  of  the  Act  better  I 
we  shonlil  not  hear  of  iittie  boys  and  girls  from  ten  to  twelY*  I 
in  Rcibrmatories,  nor  dnd  managers  of  Industrial  sehods  \ 
that  they  have  established  them  to  no  purpoa^  as  nuigtfitfslflf  ^ 
commit  chQdi^ea  to  them,  though  numbers  adapted  to  Ctai 
wandering  in  the  streets. 

One  otLor  subject  requires  notice.     While  fully  agre«eing  inH 
Education  Commissioners  that  the  Rcformatorlea  ahould  he  « 
longer  on  the  original  principles  before  these  can  have  l*oes  ' 
roughly  tested  as  to  require  alteration,  yet  we  need  a  MUf^m 
jy,  which  must  be  carried  out  by  us,  the  managers.    jCM 
Beformatories  It  has  been  found  practicahie  /<?  ixafli 
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friendly  iDtcrcourse  with  the  inmates  after  they  leave,  yet  in  others 
tliis  is  almost  impossible.  And  yet,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  child 
and  for  the  means  of  testing  the  results  of  our  work,  this  is  most 
.  important.  The  boys  and  girls  whom  wo  send  forth  from  the  shel- 
ter of  our  Reformatories  frequently  want  a  word  of  kind  advice  and 
sympathy.  The  mere  knowledge  that  such  is  at  hand  is  important ; 
they  have  in  general  few  friends  among  the  respectable  members  of 
society,  and  if  they  have  no  one  to  advise  and  encourage  them,  they 
are  in  great  danger  of  sinking  under  difficulties.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  respect  to  girls,  who,  when  exposed  to  the  caprice^ 
and  unreasonable  demands  of  mistresses,  cannot  defend  themselves. 
When  they  return  to  their  homes,  and  thence  go  into  service,  it  is 
often  almost  impossible  to  find  their  address  or  even  the  town  to 
-which  they  have  moved.  Frequently  have  my  letters  of  inquiry 
been  returned  to  me  from  the  Dead  Letter  Office  ;  frequently  have 
my  personal  inquiries  from  ministers  and  others  been  unavailing. 
A  recourse  to  the  police  has  been  advised  by  some.  The  very 
idea  which  such  supervision  suggests  is  totally  opposed  to  the 
position  which  wo  desire  that  our  children  should  occupy.  They 
are  not  convicts  ; — they  are  not  going  into  the  world  with  a  ticket 
of  leave  ; — their  past  acquaintance  with  the  police  should  be  forgot- 
ten, and  their  having  been  in  gaol  should  be  for  ever  blotted  from 
the  remembrance  of  others,  and  from  their  own,  except  as  a  dread- 
ful dream  which  haunted  a  night  of  moral  darkness.  For  all  young 
persons  police  supervision  is  most  undesirable,  but  if  exercised  over 
girls  it  would  entirely  blast  their  future  prospects.  They  are  usually 
in  domestic  service,  and  by  families  in  a  respectable  course  of  life 
the  mere  fact  of  a  visit  from  a  policeman  is  regarded  as  an  extreme 
disgrace,  and  one  to  which  they  would  not  willingly  subject  them- 
selves. The  girl  would  oflen  be  discharged,  and  would  in  vain  seek 
another  place.  Kind  and  sympathising  as  I  have  always  found  the 
police  to  bo  when  I  have  sought  their  aid  for  the  children,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  give  the  sn])er- 
▼ision  we  need.  Nor  does  purely  voluntary  unpaid  agency  suffice, 
though  glad  at  all  times  to  help  my  fellow-labourers  by  inquiries 
fbr  their  children,  in  my  own  city,  yet  my  engagements  prevent 
my  doing  more  than  keeping  up  an  acquaintance  with  my  own 
acholars  who  are  located  in  Bristol,  and  it  would  bo  impossible  for 
-  sne  to  do  more  than  give  occasional  help  when  needed.  More  I 
cannot  expect  to  obtain  from  my  fellow-workers  elsewhere,  and 
lienco  I  am  left  in  ignorance  of  my  children's  position,  and  am  able 
*o  render  but  very  meagre  reports  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  much 
to  niy  own  regret.  How  is  this  serious  evil  to  be  remedied  ? 
g^n  France  M.  Demetz  has  associated  with  him  a  "  Patronage 
irb  *®*'^*"  which  extends  its  agency  into  every  part  of  the  country 
4be^^  scholars  are  received  or  to  which  they  return.  These  do 
#6i(/'^^''^  required — continue  to  the  youth  after  his  discharge  the 
^e>;  *"^^®'*^ision  he  has  received  at  Mettray  and  keep  up  his  con- 
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Such  a  Society  might  be  thus  constituted  here  in  conuexiozi  witli 
our  Reformatories. 

Let  a  Ceutral  Committee  of  Management  exist  m  Locdon,  whieh 
should  be  in  connejcion  with  a  branch  in  every  large  town.  Let 
there  bo  a  paid  agent  in  each,  who  shall  have  au  oi&ce  to  which 
every  discharged  ehild  may  be  directed  to  apply.  Let  this  agent 
endeavour  to  asaociiite  with  himself  voluntary  workers  who  m&j 
must  in  the  visitation  of  scholars  in  tbe  town  or  die  trie  t»  and  let 
thia  branch  be  under  the  responsible  management  of  ihe  subscribing 
local  Reformatory  committee  of  the  district.  Let  eajch  Beformatorj 
wishing  to  join  the  Association  subscribe^  according  to  its  m 
an  annual  sum  for  the  expenses,  from  which  the  local  agents  cm\ 
bo  paid,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  travelling  agenU  who  may. 
visit  the  scattered  and  remote  cases.  Each  Refonnatory  should 
then  bo  provided  with  a  list  of  the  agents,  and  send  to  each  the 
names  of  the  children  to  be  visited  in  that  locality  ;  he  should  keep 
an  eye  upon  them,  and  report  regularly  to  the  managers  of  eacb 
Reformatory.  The  payment  to  each  agent  need  not  be  large,  as  only 
a  portion  of  the  time  of  a  snitnble  agent  need  be  employed-  Such  is 
a  slight  t^ketch  of  a  plan  which,  if  well  develo ]>od,  would  he  of  im- 
portant service  to  our  Reformatories,  and  to  which  I  respectfally 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  managers. 


mm 


The  Reformatory  Licence: — Notes  on  Sec.  3  of  20  §•  21  lict 
cap,  55,    jBy  the  Ret.  Ishhael  Fish. 

Ik  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  to  read  before  the  Department  i& 
the  Dublin  Meeting  of  the  Association,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  miiK 
ner  in  which  the  boys  from  the  Castle  Howard  Reformstoiy  wen 
provided  with  places,  and  I  alluded  to  the  use  there  made  oltbe  J 
licence  permitted  to  be  given  by  Sec*  3  of  20  &  21  Vict.  cAp,  ^'^| 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  provisions  of  that  clau&e  are  now  known  ^1 
to  every  refonnatory  manager*     The  more  X  sec  of  its  working  the 
more  I  am  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  principle  which  it  embodies, 
but  I  am  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  auiious  that  the  priucitile 
should  be  freed  from  the  fetters  contained  in  the  clause ; — that  ihs 
us©  of  the  licence  may  be  greatly  extended.     Since  the  tiate  of  tint 
paper  I  have  given  the  licence  to  eighteen  boys  ;  making  the  wboie 
number  to  whom  it  has  been  given  at  Castle  Howard  thirty-eighJ. 
One  only  of  this  number  has  returned  to  the  school  having  behartid 
badly.     Two   have   returned   through  circumstances   beyond   lhei^ 
control,  and  are  about  to  have  the  licence  renewed.     Fifteen  am.! 
now  holding  the  licence,  and  the  rest  have  passed  the  period  of  their 
sentence  and  are  in  every  instance  doing  welh 

A  comparison  of  the  conduct,  after  discharge,  of  those  dlsmisaed  m 
afWr  holding  a  licence,  and  of  those  to  whom  it  has  not  been  per«fl 
mitted,  will  show  that  eFery  unsatisfactory  case  has  occurred  among 
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the  latter,  I  tnke  it  that  the  setf-reliance  promoted  hj  the  use  of 
the  Mceoce  m  one  of  the  very  bast  securities  for  the  ultimate  good 
conduct  of  a  diecharged  boj. 

My  wrangemeuts  for  the  oirersight  of  hojs  out  on  licence  aro 
th«fle»  Where  the  residence  m  within  two  in  ilea  of  the  school,  I 
require  a  boy  to  come  to  the  school  eyery  week  ;  where  it  in  more 
than  two  and  not  more  than  five,  every  fortnight ;  more  than  five 
and  under  twenty,  every  month.  Where  a  licence  ia  given  for  more 
than  twenty  miles  I  make  arrangements  for  reoewlug  it  without 
putting  the  boy  to  the  expense  of  coming  to  the    school 

In  addition  to  these  vlaita  to  the  school^  opportunities  are  taken  to 
visit  the  boys  at  their  work,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  from  their 
employers  of  their  conduct » 

As  this  surveillance  of  licence-holders  involves  nearly  the  whole 
Talne  of  their  use^  it  will  not  be  thought  uninteresting  to  managers 
of  schools  to  hear  Ilow  the  so  frequent  visits  to  the  school  are  kept 
up.  The  school  continues  exactly  in  loco  parentis  to  the  licence- 
holder.  It  proviJeB  for  hJni  all  his  clothes,  washes  and  mends  his 
linen,  and  furnishes  hira  with  all  that  ho  needs  to  make  him  comfort- 
able and  respectable.  lu  return  ho  pays  for  everything  that  is  done 
for  him  out  of  his  wages,  the  surplus  remain! og  to  him  as  his  property. 
Generally  this  surplus  is  placed  in  the  branch  of  the  Yorkshire  Penny 
Bank  established  in  the  village,  and  amounts  In  some  instances  to 
«evenil  pound?*.  The  visits  to  the  school  are  uiiually  arranged  so  as. 
to  include  a  Sunday,  those  from  the  longer  distances  coming  on  the 
Saturday  night  and  remaining  until  Monday  morning*  There  being 
now  a  large  number  of  boys  whose  sentences  are  completed,  who 
continue  their  Sunday  visits,  we  have  seldom  fewer  than  ten  or 
twelve  visitors  on  the  Sunday.  These,  of  course,  take  part  In  our 
school  exorcises  and  accompany  us  to  church,  I  believe  a  most 
valuable  influence  is  produced  by  this  circumstauce,  by  which  the 
visitors  themselves  are  enconraged  to  persevere  in  the  right  path, 
and  by  which  also  the  regular  inmates  are  stimulated  to  greater 
efforts  of  good  conducts  We  have  some  very  happy  Sunday  meetings 
of  our  old  friends. 

The  above-mentioned  clause  is  the  only  authority  for  employing 
4>ur  boys  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school ;  it  is^  I  suppose,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  of  the  "  ticket-of-leave''  to  the  reformatoiy* 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  *Hicket-of-leave "  of  the  convict 
system,  it  has  certainly  worked  well  in  the  reformatory.  But  it 
requires  expansion. 

The  term  for  which  the  licence  may  be  given  is  now  limited  to 
thirty  days^  But  what  is  much  more  serious  is,  there  seems  to 
be  no  legal  power  of  renewing  the  licence.  Thus,  suppose  a  boy 
under  sentence  of  detention  for  five  years;  after  two  years  and 
s  half  ho  is  sent  out  to  live  with  some  employer  under  Ucenca 
for  thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  that  tune  he  must  return  to  the 
school  or  be  held  to  be  discharged  from  his  sentence.  I  don't  i 
pretend  to  determine  what  the  exact  meaning  of  the  clause  may  be; 
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it  is  sufficient  that  it  may  be  thus  interpreted.  We  want,  I  think, 
these  alterations — power  to  send  a  boy  out  before  the  expiration  of 
half  his  seutcnee,  power  to  give  a  licence  for  three  months,  and 
power  to  renew  such  licence  as  often  as  in  the  judgment  of  managers 
it  is  desirable  to  do  so.  All  these  changes  were  recommended  in  the 
resolutions  of  a  much-abused  conference  of  mani^ers  held  at 
Hardwick  Court  last  autumn,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  accomplish  them.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  Department  would 
recommend  to  the  Council  of  the  Association  that  they  should  take 
action  on  this  matter,  by  representing  to  the  Government  the  desinh 
bility  of  consolidating  the  Reformatory  Acts,  making  these  and  other 
changes  in  the  law,  or  in  any  other  manner  they  may  deem  prudent 
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Tlie  United  Kingdom  Alliance  and  the  Permissive  BilL    Bf 
Thomas  Beggs,  F.S.S. 

I  HAD  the  honour  to  be  invited  by  the  Council  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  to 
represent  that  body  in  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science,  and  to  present  a  paper  for  the  consideratkHi 
of  its  members.  Perhaps  no  better  use  can  bo  made  of  the  time 
to  which  the  rules  properly  limit  each  paper,  than  to  lay  down  some 
of  the  reasons  which  induce  the  promoters  of  that  movement  to 
persevere  in  an  agitation  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  give  details  as  to  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance. They  are  sufficiently  well  known.  The  social  reformer, 
in  whatever  field  of  labour  he  may  be  engaged,  finds  that  hi» 
greatest  difficulty  arises  from  the  drinking  habits  of  the  population. 
To  the  economist,  no  appeal  can  be  stronger  than  a  statement  of  the 
aggregate  expenditure  upon  intoxicants.  The  sum  spent  upon  theic 
articles  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  imperial  taxation  of  the  countrj. 
If  the  cost  of  pauperism  and  crime,  with  the  loss  of  interest  upon 
wasted  capital,  and  that  upon  the  productive  industry  thrown 
idle  and  profitless,  be  taken  into  account,  some  idea,  but  still  an 
imperfect  one,  may  be  formed  of  the  total  cost  of  our  national 
intemperance.  It  may  be  desirable  to  present  figures  that  the  mind 
can  more  readily  grasp.  I  will  therefore  take  the  case  of  Man- 
chester, the  capital  of  the  cotton  district,  in  which  district  distress 
is  so  fearful  at  this  time.  In  the  Borough  of  Manchester,  not 
including  its  populous  neighbour,  Salford,  the  number  of  houses 
for  the  sale  of  drink  is  2,100;  and  the  sum  spent  upon  these  places 
of  public  entertainment,  annually,  is  not  less  than  £1,400,000.  The 
other  populous  towns  in  the  district  supply  about  the  same  propor- 
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tlous  of  populiiUou,  houses  for  tlie  salt?  of  drink,  and  sums  spent  in 
sustaiuiDg  theni»  I  wish  to  take  this  fact  iu  connexion  with  tho 
disiress  that  is  prevailing  there*  In  Mancheater^  the  DiBtnet  Pro- 
vident Society  hatl  relieved  loO  faniiltea  in  the  week  endiag  Fehruary 
Mh,  and  this  number  had  increased  week  by  week  nntU  it  reached, 
in  the  week  ending  May  7tJi,  to  2,408.  The  number  in  each  family 
iM  computed  at  five*  A  great  nnmber  of  cases  bad  been  dismissed 
as  unworthy.  Over  the  whole  district  wo  rtnd  facts  of  the  most 
Jieftftrendiiig  descriptioa ;  mills  closed,  thousands  of  people  uuem- 
plojed,  and  bankruptcy  and  rum  3ta.ring  in  tlie  face  those  shopkeepers 
who  are  dependent  maiidy  upon  the  operatives  for  support.  In 
some  parts  of  the  district  pauperism  has  increased  250  per  ceut, 
In  Blackburu  the  Duml^or  of  persons  seeking  out«door  relief  was  2,823 
in  1858,  but  on  tho  3rd  of  May  in  this  year,  the  number  had  reached 
to  9,557  ;  the  luimber  of  persona  out  of  employ  in  that  town  being 
at  that  date  9,500^  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  Tbes^ 
figures  represent  a  large  amount  of  suffering* 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  tho  enormous  sums  spent  hy  the  popu- 
&£ioH  in  their  periods  of  prosperity  upon  intoxicating  drinks,  were 
efuUy   husbanded,   an*  ample   provision   might   be  made  against 
iods  of  adversity  and  bad  trade ;  and  that  the  people  have  within 
beniselves  a  resource  against  destitution  or  the  workhouse. 

Before  passing  on  I  would  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  very 
ifgnificant  fact,  which  to  the  minds  of  some  seems  to  contradict  tho 
aries  of  our  political  economists.  It  has  beoa  asserted  by  a  class 
'  writers  who  take  perhaps  too  abstract  a  view  of  political  economy, 
id  who  do  not  allow  sufficiently  for  the  influence  of  disturbing 
luseSj  that  increase  of  general  prosperity  has  a  tendency  to 
finish  crime.  It  is  self-evident  that  profitable  employment,  with 
l^liundance  and  steadiness  in  the  price  of  food,  are  essential  conditions 
the  prosperity  of  nations.  Without  these  it  is  impossible  that  we 
Ein,  whatever  other  conditions  may  exist,  secure  that  prosper ityp 
11  true  progress  dej)cnda  upon  the  people  being  fully  employed, 
iut  this  is  only  one  condition  after  all ;  great  prosperity  and  deino- 
ligation  may  for  a  time  exist  together,  and  tho  experience  of  all 
Ations  and  of  all  times  proves  what  the  Temperance  Reformer  has 
I  ways  said — that  abundance  of  employment,  cheapness  of  food,  and 
jtigh  wages,  may  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  unless  the  habits 
fpf  tho  recipients  are  regulated  by  prudent  condnct  and  self-controL 
^he  gifts  of  Providence  may  be  showered  in  great  affluence,  and  yet 
hey  may  be  abused  and  trampled  on.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  a 
atter  of  common  observation  that  amongst  the  most  intemperate 
claflses  in  this  country  are  some  of  the  best  paid  artisans.  It  in 
lierefore  necessary  not  only  that  the  impediments  should  be  removed 
the  way  of  employment,  but  that  at  the  same  time  the  habits  of 
lie  working  classes  should  be  improved,  and  that  they  should  make 
right  use  of  the  means  which  are  placed  within  their  reach,  Mate- 
"  prosperity  will  advance  a  people^  but  only  on  the  condition  that 
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We  find  a  remarkable  enforceinent  of  tbis  truih,  in  the  present 

circumstances  of  Lancaehire,  and  they  also  empliaticaUj  stjpport  tbe 
evidoDCe  of  that  truly  good  and  lalwrioiis  man,  the  late  Rev.  Joha 
Clay,  of  Preston*    I  never  read  one  of  hia  reports  without  findiag  thaij 
lie  called  attention  to  the  fact^  that  crime  did  not  incre^i^e  witlil 
Bearcity  of  omploynient,  but  the  contrary — a  melancholy  truths  to 
which  Quetelet,   in  bis  work  on  IMan,  had  also  drawn  attentjom 
In  one  of  the  reports  from  Blackburn,  in  the  Manchester  Guutf^k 
dian  of  May  12th,  I  find  the  following  statement;  "The  poaitioK^ 
of  the  unemployed  is,  of  course,  getting  worse,  though  it  is  pleasant 
to  observe  a  large  decrease  of  crime  and  police  offences.     Seven 
timea  during  the  paat  few  mouths  have  there  been  'maiden  sessions'^ 
at  the  Blackburn  Police  Courtj  this  absolute  absence  of  criminal 
business  being  a  circumstance  scarcely  known  once  in  twelve  moniha 
In  prosperous   times,"     In  Preston,  both   now  and  at   the  peril 
of  the  great  strike,   the   same   fact  was   observed — n   diminuti^ 
of  crime.     At  the  last  Manchester  City  Sessions,  Mr*  Armstronj 
Q,C,,  the  Recorder,  made  the  following  observations :    *'  One  mai 
be  wished  to  call  attentiou  to,  because  it  had  been  obierved  to  hliil 
that,  owing  to  the  present  distress  in  these  districts,  he  might  have 
an  increase  in  his  labours  as  Recorder.     But  he  did  not  esipect  that 
it  would  be  so ;  for  lie  had  always  held  the  opinion  that  w»iit  itsel^^ 
did  not  materially  add  to  the  number  of  prisoners  committed  for — 
cnme,  unless  such  want  had  been  induced  by  wilful  extravagance  o^^ 
chosen   idleness.     He   never   apprehended   ai[y   incre-ase   of  crim^^ 
arising  from  the  present  distress,  because  it  arose  from  no  fauL^ 
of  the  operatives,  who  were  willing  to  work.     He  rejoiced  that  iko 
present  calamity  had  not  produced  an  increase  of  crime,  and  he  wm« 
thankful  to  find  that  the  facts  had  confirmed  his  opinion.'* 

These  testimonies  are  exceedingly  valuable,  as  they  support  tBe 
teachings  of  the  temperance  societies,  and  point  directly  In  the 
appropriate  remedy.  Would  space  permit,  I  could  accumulate  m 
large  volume  of  evidence  to  establish  the  fact,  that  intoxicaling 
drinkSj  and  crime,  and  pauperism  stand  together  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  that  it  would  bo  idlo  to  expect,  after  suds  i 
wast©  of  means  as  those  spent  npon  strong  drinks,  any  other  iruits 
than  a  destitute  and  vicious  population.  It  will  be  at  once  acknow* 
ledged  that  intempei-ance  is  the  cause  of  many  evLfa,  and  thai  it 
aggravates  those  It  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  produce. 

It  was  to  combat  tliis  mighty  evil  that  the  first  movers  of  the 
Temperance  Reformation  began  tlieir  labours  in  1835^  and  up  ta 
this  time  they  have  continued  wnth  remarkable  succt'sa  to  advocate 
the  practice  of  abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate.  There  are 
Beveral  flourishing  associations^  employing  both  the  platform  and  llio 
press  in  behalf  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  there  is  no  town  or 
village  in  the  kingdom  but  can  aflbrd  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of 
their  teachings.  It  is,  however,  my  special  business  to  say  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  the  only  association  at  present  exiatijig  which 
labours  to  secure  legislative  action  upon  the  liquor  traffic^ 
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temperance  eocietios  coBfined  themselves  to  what  is  called  moral 
ifitiaiion^  but  even  in  the  first  of  these  soeieties  there  were  a  bodj  of 
nen  who  cotnlemned  the  traffic,  and  who  aimed  at  its  suppression. 
The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  b,  lio%?ever,  the  first  association  esta- 
blished in  this  country  with  the  decUred  object  of  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  in tosti eating  liquore.  It  was  only  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community  would  look 
■with  surprise  and  alarm  upon  such  an  announcement  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  popular  movements  have  to  contend  with  the 
some  feelings.  The  Alliancej,  however,  does  not  seek  any  precipitate 
set  of  legislation,  it  desires  only  to  operate  upon  public  opinion  as 
t  the  means  to  a  great  end* 

It  will  be  convenient,  before  touching  upon  its  programme,  to 
"rert  for  a  moment  or  two  to  the  facts  which  may  bo  taken  as  esta- 
blished,   lat  It  admitsi  of  no  doubt  that  the  principal  cause  of  crime 
ind  pauperism  is    intemperance.     2Dd»    It  is  equally  certain  that 
rherever   intoxicating   drinks    have    become    the   beverage    of  a 
t>ple,  similar  resuits  have  tbllowed.     Whatever  modifications  may 
rise  from  difierence  of  race,  climate,  or  other  circumstances,  still 
unkenness  follows  from  the  common  use  of  strong  drink.     All 
iletory  is  eloquent  upon  this  point.     Whether  we  seek  the  pages  of 
cred  or  profane  bistoryj  or  the  annals  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
runkenness  has  been  a  vice  wherever  the  use  of  strong  drink  has 
Dme  common.     8rd.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  consumption 
Pvtrcmg  drink  is  increased  hf  the  facilities  for  indulgence.     I  could 
idtice  many  instances  where  employers  have  brought  about  impor- 
mt  changes  in  the  conduct  and  habits  of  their  workpeople,  by  pro- 
hibiting puhljc-houses  upon  their  property ;  and  others  again  might 
given  who  com  plain  of  deterioration  in  biihit  and  conduct  of  those 
1  ployed,    dating   from    the   estahlishment  of    pome    beer-shop   or 
fctiblic  house  in  the  vicinity  of  their  factories,  hut  with  which  they 
'  no  power  to  interfere.     Examples  of  this  kind  are  very  nume- 
SOS.     Noorthouck,  one  of  the  historians  of  London,  said  in  1773, 
'  There  arc  vilhiges  in  remote  country  places,  w^hich  can  date  the 
^mmeucenient  of  their  poor-rate  from  the  introduction  of  a  public- 
louse/'     There  are  above  thirty  parishes  in  Scotland  where  public 
till  ties  to  ilrinking  have  been  suppressed  with  great  advantage- 
lertoun  and  Legerwood  on  the  borders  are  instances  ;  while  iu  the 
eigbl>oaring  iiarisb  of  Earlston,  with  several  whiskey-shops,  there  is 
heavy  poor-rate*     There  is  a  village,  Dingrwic,  near  Baugor,  in 
rhich  neatness,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  prevail.     It  is  said  tbat  the 
&puIation  of  8CM)  put  by  in  a  saving  club  £1000  anuually.     There 
I  no  public-house  within  two  miles.    If  the  population  of  Lunca^hire 
saved  in  this  proportion,  there  would  have  been  an  available 
bnd  to  fall  hack  upon  in  this  period  of  adversity  and  distress.     Re- 
Bctions  of  this  kind  tlow  naturally  from  the  facts. 
Believing  then  that  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  is  produeti¥| 
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the  public  mind  on  the  subject*  For  more  ttaa  300  j«tfi 
legislatare  of  tliis  country  lias  been  dealing  with  the  liquor  tnAc^ 
dmwing  limitations  around  those  who  engaged  in  it,  or  impfisiiig 
taxation  upon  the  articles  soldp  Scarcely  a  session  has  pumi 
ivithin  the  present  century  but  some  attempt  haa  In^en  midr  U 
4imend  the  licensing  laws,  and  several  eomiuittee-s  liaTe  been  «^ 
pointed  by  Parliament  to  make  inquiries  on  the  aubject.  Thm 
rei>catcd  and,  I  may  add,  abortive  attempts,  are  an  ackuowledgiiflBt 
of  tbe  ditfrculty  of  dealing  with  tbe  trafliG.  All  tJje  atteiupu  a^r 
made,  as  well  as  heretofore,  show  the  great  anxiety  to  abute  tW  evik 
of  drunkenness,  and  the  feeling  that  the  trafHe  it-self  wag  atiswvrayd 
for  many  of  the  evila*  We  ask  wherefore  all  this  Icgiglation  ?  If 
the  traffic  is  a  proper  oiie,  why  surround  those  engaged  in  it  witii 
so  many  restrictions  ?  why  put  them  in  a.  position  ao  mQcli  mdte  trk* 
Eomo  thim  that  of  tbe  trader  who  supplies  useful  and  uh 
articles?  If  the  trade  is  at  once  dangerous  to  public  moralsi,  i 
inimical  to  the  general  interests,  why  not  give  the  |>ower  to  erm 
community  to  suppress  it?  We  believe  that  this  is  the  rf^tx-.i^  ,n|, 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  in  accord aneo  with  souud  p^ 
legislation,  its  well  as  with  sound  morals.  We  ask  the  Le^i^i; 
pass  a  FermiBsivo  Bill, — a  bill  that  the  majority  of  rattvpaf 
any  municipahty  or  district  can^  if  it  so  pleases  tbem,  tiiak6^ 
law.  We  do  not  &<k  thut  the  Legislature  should  at  once  put 
all  houses  for  the  sale  of  drink,  but  that  they  should  give  tlio  | 
in  each  locality  the  power  to  do  so.  Such  a  bill  is  c|uitQ 
with  modern  legislation  ia  the  British  Farliiiment,  The  Hcadtb^ 
Towns  Bill  gave  the  power  to  any  community  w^here  two-thinbl 
the  rate- payers  demanded  to  be  put  under  its  prortsiotu..  ^ 
Imperial  Legislature  did  not  say,  even  on  so  vital  a  que«tioD  M  i 
of  public  health,  that  anything  should  be  done  unless  the  {K<»file^ 
manded  it.  What  we  seek  then  is  a  similar  law.  If  any 
should  feel  inclined  to  say,  we  regard  the  existence  of  public* 
in  our  midst  as  an  evil^  then  we  seek  that  au  assured 
those  >vho  pay  the  rates  should  have  the  power  to  preTetill 
trod uct ion,  or  to  remove  them.  It  is  a  simple  and  ititeUlgilkiM 
eiple  of  action  i  it  makes  the  people  at  large  the  gitardtazia  nl  I 
own  interests  on  a  vital  potnt^  on  the  merits  of  which  they  lit 
able  to  decidCi 

Wo  might  appeal  to  past  legislation  in  support  of  a  miicb 
stringent  measure,  as  in  the  ease  of  lotteries  and  betting 
When  Mr.  Littleton  introduced  his  bill  for  the  suppreskstoa  of  ^^ 
teries,  he  was  met  by  the  same  kind  of  arguments  tliaC  we 
encounter  from  the  press*     lie  was  told  we  could  not 
people  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament,     His  answer  Traa  triuoiii 
that  ho  did  not  seek  to  do  so,  but  only  to  remove  feomc  of  Uirr 
kuQwledged  sources  of  immorality,  and  appealed  to  tbe  w«fl4ai' 
evils  of  the  lotteries.     In  betting^houses  it  was  «gaiii  mvel  4 
;  could  not  be  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament*     Bot  MtHi 
\  were  pronounced  to  be  public  iiuisanct^  ^mAi 
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dowo.  I  venture  to  aflSnn  that  all  the  evil«  from  lotteries  and 
betting-houses  arc  transcended  a  diouiMtnd'fQld  Ly  the  evils  of  drink- 
in  g-hoo  see.  We  do  not  seek  to  make  the  people  moral  bj  Act  of 
Parliament;  what  wo  do  seek  is  to  remove  some  of  the  sources  of 
imraoralitj.  We  nllege  that  our  population,  having  few  oppor* 
tutiities,  and  surrounded  by  evils  from  whieh  it  is  ditficult  to 
escape,  have  a  right  to  be  protected  from  the  temptations  which  the 
public-house  and  beer-shop  afford  at  every  eorrver,  and  in  every  by- 
way. Vast  numbers  of  them  live  ia  a  condition  i>oases^ing  few  of 
the  comforts  and  none  of  the  elegancies  of  life.  TJiey  live  in  houses 
defective  in  all  sanitary  appliances,  and  destitute  of  all  Banitary  pre- 
cautious ;  ihey  work  in  had  ly-cons  true  ted  and  ill- ventilated  factories 
and  workshops  ;  they  toil  long  hours,  and  under  these  adverse  cir- 
ciun  Stan  CCS  thej  have  to  encounter  the  beer-shop  and  the  public- 
liouse,  Theso  houses,  licensed  by  law,  are  too  often  the  successful 
apetitora  with  the  school,  and  receive  the  wages  which  ought  to 
a  family  bread.  The  very  properties  of  the  liquors,  and  the 
|eneral  habits  of  society  with  which  they  are  blended,  couatituto 
&mptations,  which,  so  far  as  the  uneducated  clasBcs  are  concerned, 
ro  practically  irresistible.  We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  people 
""ftlioiild  have  the  power  to  remove,  if  tfaey  so  will  it,  this  great  source 
of  temptation  to  tlit*  uneducated,  and  of  evil  to  alL 

It  is  obvious  that  1  cannot  enter  upon  all  t!ie  arguments  that 
rould  support  and  strengthen  such  a  demand  as  that  made  by  the 
llianee*  I  venture  to  ask  a  consideration  of  their  claims^^  which 
re  stated  at  length  in  their  published  documents.  On  each  revi- 
lon  of  the  subject  I  am  more  satisfied  that  the  object  sought 
a  fair  one,  and  that  an  interference  with  the  sale  and  manufacture 
intoxic«ting  drinks  is  legitimate.  We  are  not  filled  by  any 
Ttopiftn  notions  of  immediate  success.  We  know  that  the  sanction 
pahlic  opinion  must  be  obtained  t^  any  act  of  the  Govemnient 
Iming  at  so  important  a  change.  We  seek  then  to  carry  our  views 
specially  to  that  class  of  men  whose  function  it  is  to  teach  the 
iblic  mindj  and  from  which  class  also  our  legiHlatora  are  fielected* 
^e  feel  satisfied  that  there  can  l*e  no  more  appropriate  stibject  for 
Iscussion  in  any  meeting  of  social  refonners,  than  the  means  to 
ar  the  land  of  intempcrauce-  It  is  the  giant  evil  of  our  time,  the 
eat  obstacle  to  improvement.  We  seek  only  to  advance  that  work 
rtiich  the  temperance  societies  have  so  worthily  carried  on  for 
5ve  thirty  years,  and  which  work  haa  been  bo  signally  blessed. 
I  are  anxious  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  urging  upon  thoughtful 
i  an  attention  to  the  question — what  can  bo  done  to  banish  i litem- 
nee,  and  close  the  flood-gates  which  it  keeps  open  of  vice  and 
nmorality  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  a  national  sobriety  would  in  a 
bw  years  effect  a  change  unpamlleled  in  the  history  of  social  and 
Boral  revolutions,  and,  more  than  any  instrumentality  within  the 
ch  of  human  means,  tend  to  raise  up  a  contented  and  prosperou 


Summary  of  certain  Objections  to  the  Propmed  Permistive  Bill 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,     By  K.  M,  Fankhues^h 
LKB.  ■ 

The  immediate  aim  here  is  not  to  state  what  are  the  right  means  to 
eflfect  the  end  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  proposed  PerniiBSJTe  Bill, 
but  to  urge  objections,  both  of  principle  and  practice,  against  the 
adoption  of  that  particular  measure.  The  Pennisstre  Bill  propniseSf 
in  order  to  prevent  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicatiiig  drinks^  to  pro- 
hibit their  use  (except  for  medienl  purposes)  hj  prohibiting  their  sale* 
The  principle  upon  which  the  measure  proceeds  is,  that  the  pohtic 
Bale  of  Intoxicating  drinks  being  a  social  act,  the  right  to  extinguish 
tliat  &ale  by  direct  prohibitive  legislation  is  vested  in  society.  The 
fundainental  objection  to  this  reasoning,  as  it  seems  to  me,  id,  that 
the  assumption  of  this  right  is  partij  a  transgression  of  and  passing 
beyond  the  iimits  of  civil  government,  and  partly  a  misapplication  of 
its  legislative  powers.  lu  support  of  this  position  the  follow ia^_ 
considerations  are  submitted.  ^| 

Civil  government  carries  on  its  work  by  means  of  the  crea^oi^^ 
of  rights  and  the  imposition  of  duties^     These  rights  and  diitiea 
respectively  arc  so    many  limitations  of  the   liberty  of   the  m 
vidunl,  and   are  enforced   by  legal  pains   and  penalties.     Now 
assertion  is  that  society  is  not  justified  in  so  limiting  the  liberal 
of  the  individnalj  as  to  arrogate  such  a  riglit  or  impose  such  I 
duty  as  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  Permissive  Bill,  because  part  d 
the  evil  sought  to  be  thereby  suppressed  is  not  properly  the  subject 
of  direct  legislation  as  being  the  conversion  of  a  purely  moral  dutj 
into  a  strictly  legal  one.     On  the  other  hand,  such  portion  of  thi 
evil  undertaken  to  be  exterminated  by  the  bill  as  ought  lo  he  dealt 
with  immediately  by  law,  may  be  brought  under  distinct  legal  ncfieB 
in  a  manner  not  open  to  the  present  objections-     It  should  be  stotetJ 
that  the  question  is  not  whether  any  other  measure  is  right  m^ 
expedient,  but  whether  this  particular  one  is  so  ;  nor  again  is  tii 
character  of  the  bill  affected  in  principle  by  its  being  in  openluMI 
Imperial  or  municipal,  or  by  its  being  applicable  through  the  w^ 
dium  of  a  numerical  majority  however  constituted,     ThcTefore  tlii 
arguments   against   the   hill    may  bo   distributed   into  two  leading 
divisions,  distinguishing  the  regions  from  which  the  objeetioai  ir« 
drawn,  which  may  be  thus  stated — part  of  the  evil  to  be  dealt  with- 
by  the  bill  is  not  properly  the  subject  of  direct  legislation,  «nm[ 
as  it   does   from   the  sinful   neglect  of  a   purely  moral   duty,  ihi 
injurions  consequences  of  which  in  their  essence  fall  upon  the  h 
dividual  himsel/i  and  upon  which  therefore  the  pains  and  peoalf 
of  the  law  do  not  attach;   while  iipon  the  other  part  of  the  evil 
springing  from   a   criminal   neglect  of  a   strictly  legal   duty,  tf 
injurious  consequences  of  which  in  their  essence  fall  upon  «>cii»i 
legislation  can  operate  in  some  other  way  without  surrenderiug  I 
self-protective  power  vested  in  the  community,  and  without  eacrcwch- 
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ing  upon  tbo  rights  of  tho  iDdividual  over  that  which  is  esscntiallj 
personal  to  hLm«clf. 

Let  this  reasoning  be  applied  to  the  case  in   hand.     The  evil 
proposed  to  be  extinguished  by  tho  bill  is  that  springing  from  the 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  stimulants — that  of  drunkenness.     In 
passing  let  it  be  said,  that  there  is  at  present  left  out  of  view  the 
fact  that  this  measure  would  prohibit  that  modenito  drinking  which 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion  docs  not  pronounce  to  bo  an  evil 
to  bo  suppressed  bj  distinct  legal  action.     Now  the  evil  of  drunken- 
ness, that  is  of  tlie  simple  act  of  being  drunk  without  more,  though 
a  vice  so  exceeding  sinful,  immoral  and  debasing,  is  yet  essentially 
personal — that  is,  the  act  falls  within  that  ])ortion  of  tho  life  of  tho 
individual  which  he  has,  so  far  as  tho  force  of  law  is  concerned,  tho 
exclusive  right  to  regulate  and  develope  as  he  may  choose  or  de- 
termine.    If,  however,  with  a  state  of  drunkenness  there  arises  such 
oonduct  or  act  as  inflicts  injury  upon  society  by  violating  assignable 
rights  of  individuals  or  of  the  community,  then  legislation  ought  to 
and  can  apply  appropriate  punishment.     For  example,  if  a  member  of 
the  community  will  so  far  degrade   and  debase   his  nature  as   to 
become  intoxicated,  and  no  defiuitely  injurious  action  ensues  of  the 
character  just  described,  then,  though  all  may  and  ought  to  deplore 
and  exhort  earnestly  to  a  better  mode  of  living,  and  though  society 
loses  so  much  both  by  the  evil  that  ho  does  and  the  good  that  he  does 
not,  yet  the  law  in  the  shape  of  the  bill  may  not  prohibit  and  prevent 
bj  force  and  penal  obligation.     But  the   injurious  conduct   of  an 
intoxicated  person,  where  civil  rights  are  violated,  instantly  evokes 
the  repressive  and  punitive   agency  of  legislation,  and   its  action 
might  in   such  a  cose  be  intensified  a  thousand  times  1)eyond   its 
present  measure  without  being  obnoxious   to   the  arguments  now 
being  used. 

Take  as  one  circumstance  in  support  of  this  reasoning  the  follow- 
ing language  of  the  prohibitionists,  "  We  must  put  down  by  law 
the  drinking  customs  of  tho  country."  But  a  custom  properly  so 
called  is  not  part  of  positive  law,  and  is  not  therefore  subject  directly 
to  its  action,  but  is  a  part  of  positive  morality  and  comprehended 
directly  within  its  province.  On  grounds  of  jurisprudence  this  argu- 
mentation is  conclusive  against  the  bill. 

Moreover,  it  will  not  suffice  to  answer  that  the  bill  only  proposes 
to  extinguish  a  certain  traffic,  for  its  suppression  is  meant  to  be  tho 
medium  of  applying  direct  legislation  to  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
and  constitutes  the  ])olicy  of  the  measure.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
admitted  that  though  the  evil  of  drunkenness  should  not  be  treated 
as  the  bill  proposes,  yet  that  that  evil  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  of  such 
a  character,  and  may  bo  so  circumstanced  as  to  justify  certain  special 
and  extraordinary  legislative  machinery — a  point  presently  to  be 
adverted  to. 

Departing  now  from  the  general  view,  consider  the  following 
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of  personal  liberty,  the  prohibition  is t  replies,  that  tLls  objection  to' 
his  project  ia  an  objection  to  all  law,  for  all  law  ie  a  limitation  of 
liberty.  The  answer  is  not  difficult;  for  though  all  law  is  a  Imiittitio]^ 
of  liberty,  yet  there  are  limitations  of  liberty  which,  as  here,  no  laK^ 
ought  to  impose.  Again,  ehoiild  the  opponent  of  the  bill  urge  tbat 
the  less  the  evil  to  be  cured  ta  the  subject  of  law,  the  more  it  is  tha 
subject  of  moral  duty  and  personal  and  social  philanthropy — \}in 
prohibitionist  exclaims,  that  all  other  things  having  failed,  the  ma- 
chiiiery  of  legielatioo,  in  the  shape  of  a  prohibitive  Act^  is  the  i*ole 
remaining  remedy.  It  is  very  easy  to  show  that  all  other  things 
have  not  failed,  for  many  very  simple  and  useful  meiisures  hove  not 
even  yet  been  tried.  The  prohibitionist,  however^  from  the  necessity 
of  his  poaition,  is  obliged  to  he  inspired  rather  by  a  love  of  law  than 
by  the  law  of  love* 

The  bill  too  eina  against  the  doctrine  that  the  ahus©  by  some  ii 
argument  for  the  denial  of  the  nse  to  others.     The  prohibitionisi 
moreover,  are  not  consistent  with  themselves  ;  for  with  one  eectii 
the  abuse  is  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  such,  while  with  another 
the  very  use  of  the  former  is  to  them  the  ah  use. 

The  prohibitionists  are  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  upon  the  faet  of 
Bpeeial  legitilation  in  the  present  case,  and  therefrom  inferring  lliedr 
own  measure.  This  reasoning,  however,  is  not  sound;  for  there  mij 
bo  certain  incitements  to  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  driidss,  and  certain 
inducing  accessories  prejudicial  to  the  individual  and  society  cod- 
nected  with  the  liquor  traffic,  which  may  indeed  justify  the  State  m 
interfering  to  modifyj  and  even  to  restrict  within  tlie  limits  of  public 
convenience,  but  cannot   by  any  means  justify  the  proposed  pro^ 
hibition.     Where   peculiar  danger   arises,  there   peculiar   renietiiei 
may  he  applied,  consistent  with  individual  rights  and  public  ^afctf. 
Do  the  regulating  laws  applicable  to  marine  store  dealers,  and  pmsTi- 
brokers,  and  others,  imply  the  right  of  entire  prohibition  ?    Add  10 
this  the  fact  that  the  prohibitionist  is  resorting  to  extreme  mcflsuras 
before  all  moderate  ones  have  been  tried  and  proved  failures, 

Milton's  views  are  quite  in  point,  and  ^x  the  limits  of  law  in  th« 
case  before  us  while  suggesting  the  consequences  likely  to  ari^e  frott 
such  legislation  as  that  of  the  bilL  "  Next,  what  more  natioml 
corruption  for  which  England  hears  ill  abroad  than  household  glut* 
tony  ?  Who  shaU  bo  the  rectors  of  our  daily  rioting  ;  and  whit 
shall  be  done  to  inhibit  the  multitudes  that  fretjuent  those  ]imm 
where  drunkenness  is  sold  and  harboured?  Our  garments  also  should 
be  referred  to  the  licensing  of  some  sober  work  masters  to  see  than 
cut  into  a  less  wanton  garb.  Who  shall  regulate  aU  the  mixed  con- 
versation of  our  youth,  male  and  female  together,  ss  is  the  fashion  of 
this  country?  Who  shall  still  appoint  what  shall  be  discoursed,  whit 
presumed  and  no  further?  Lastly,  who  shall  Ibrbid  and  sepor&te  ill 
idle  resortj  all  evil  company  ?  These  things  will  he  and  must  be; 
but  how  they  shall  be  least  hurtful,  how  least  enticlpg^  herein  coaiiits 
the  grave  and  governing  wisdom  of  a  state." 

Another  ground  taken  by  the  prohibitionists  is,  that  the  failure  rf. 
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preTious  legblatton  in  reference  to  the  liquor  traffic  justifies  tlieir 
measure.  But  the  failure  may  be  disputed,  and  if  conceded  does  not 
eondtitute  a  sound  basis  for  their  inference^  for  that  failure  may  have 
arisen  from  one  or  other  of  the  two  causes  foilowing,  or  from  both 
combined — either  the  legislation  may  have  been  ill-conceived,  or  it 
may  have  been  ill -eo fore ed.  This  branch  of  the  argument  cannot 
now  be  considered  at  length* 

The  arguments  of  priaciple  against  the  bill  are  assisted  by  tbo 
evils  which  may  he  fairly  inferred  as  likely  to  arise  in  its  working, 
Tor,  first  elaborate  and  subtle  deHnitious  of  what  should  coustituta 
elling  would  be  necessary  ;  iiei;t,  in  order  to  defeat  the  attempts  at 
BTasion,  rigour  of  punishment  would  be  required ;  again,  iu  order  to 
ftstablish  proofs  of  the  offence  committed,  a  body  of  informers  would 
■prtng  up ;  and,  lastlyj  the  law  being,  as  it  would  be,  regarded  by 
Dme  as  qnestionabJe  and  by  others  as  quite  wrong  in  principle, 
ronld  be  in  certain  instances  systematically  violated.  All  this  con- 
iltitutcs  a  fourfold  objection  to  the  bilL  Nor  does  the  history  of  the 
mne  kind  of  legislation  elsewhere  lend  encouragement,  for  though 
he  testimony  is  conflictingj  yet  it  is  clear  thnt  it  cannot  be  said  that 
tie  eaipected  measure  of  success  has  attended  similar  legal  action 
ipplied  under  circumstances  greatly  more  favourable  than  are  present 
bero* 

The  proposed  bill  is  opposed  to  the  tendency  of  the  best  legisla- 
tion of  our  time  and  country,  and  can  find  no  analogies  in  existing 
laws,  except  such  as  are  either  of  questionable  soundness  or  of  a 
character  not  capable,  in  the  interests  of  true  progressj  of  being  safely 
extended  to  other  regions. 

Af^er  all  that  has  l>een  said^  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
Permissive  Bill  has  not  heen  and  cannot  be  fully  expressed — an 
argument  most  to  be  prized,  not  for  the  sake  of  those  who  make  the 
worst  of  life,  hut  of  those  who  would  have  room  and  range  to  make 
tbe  best  of  it.  That  argument  consists  in  the  instinctive  and  defiant 
resistance  of  wrong  done  to  the  liberty  of  the  individnal — the  stuff 
of  which  all  truo  freedom  is  made — being,  indeed,  the  anger  and 
indignation  of  the  spirit  which  seixo  the  heart  of  man  everywhere 
tvbcn  human  means  are  employed  to  deprive  him  of  that  liberty — 
g'lven  of  God — which  constitutes  his  highest  privilege  and  his  most 
solemn  duty. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


n  the  Prevalence  of  Suicide  in  En^iand.  By  J.N,Rapclipfe. 

UICIDE,"  as  Goethe  has  aptly  aaidj  "  is  an  event  of  human  nature 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  or  done  with  reipect  to  it,  demanda 
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auew."  I  propoae  hvl^fif  to  recapitulate  tUe  more  BaUent  potnC 
coQiiectcd  with  tbo  provaleoce  of  suiciJo  m  England,  (ineltidiu^l 
Walea,)  referring  particuUrlj  to  the  degree  of  prevalence,  inflnence 
of  ag^j  mode  of  death,  and  diatributioa  of  tbo  crime  in  di^erent 
distncts.  I  shall  contiae  myself  chiefly  to  a  simple  recital  of  &cts, 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  connected  discussion  of  questions  »rbing  out 
of  the m^  bearing  upon  the  preveniioti  or  restraint  of  suicide,  becaUM 
the  consideration  of  these  questions  is,  I  believe,  most  fittingly 
preceded  by  an  examination  of  the  actual  status  of  the  crime  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  to  t^uch  an  exami nation  can  I  alone  devoEs 
attention  in  tbts  paper,  without  encroaching  too  much  upon  the  lime 
of  the  Department* 

During  the  five  yeara  1852-56,  according  to  returns  publldied 
by  the  Registrar-Creneral,*  5,415  suicides  were  committed  in  Engkntl, 
showing  an  annual  average  in  this  period,  of  1,029,  or  58  to  1,000,000 
of  the  population  living,  at  all  ages,  and  26  to  10,000  deaths  front 
all  causes*  ^A 

It  unfortunately  happena  that  the  mortality  records  of  the  king-^B 
donij  previous  to  1S52,  yield  information  concerning  snieide  for^^ 
three  years  only — 1838,  1839,  and  1840,  A  comparison  of  the  twcr 
periods  J  1838-40  and  1852-56,  leads,  however^  to  certain  conclOi^ 
siona  of  no  small  interest.  In  1838-40  the  annual  average  of 
suicides  amounted  to  62  in  1,000,000  populationj  and  to  28  in  10,000 
deatbs  from  all  causes.  It  would  seem  then  that  in  the  two  period^ 
1838-40  and  1852-56t  the  tendency  t^  suicide  was  nearly  stationary,  i 
But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  tbat  the  statistics  of  1852-56  are  more  j 
perfect  and  trustworthy  tlian  those  of  1838-40.  Making,  therefori^ 
every  allowance  for  such  deficiencies  aa  cxfat  in  our  data,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  very  prevalent  Wiel 
that  suicide  has  of  late  years  largely  increased  in  the  kingdom. 

Again,  the  belief  that  England  is  the  fiivoured  haunt  of  suicide^ 
(*'  /a  terre  classique  dft  suicide,^*  as  our  neighbours  across  the  Straita 
politely  phrase  it  J  at  one  time  most  popular,  but  now  fallen  into  the 
shade  or  less  obtrusive^  can  no  longer  bo  entertained  in  the  &c« 
of  these  figures.  The  number  of  suicides  in  France  during  the 
17  years  1836-52,  averaged  annually  83  to  1,000,000  populatioc, 
or  1  in  12j013.  In  England,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  proportioas 
in  the  two  periods,  1838-40  and  18o2-56,  were  respectively  62  and  58, 
or  1  in  17,039  and  1  in  16,129  population.  But  the  Registrar- 
Gen  eral's  returns  do  not  indicate,  probably,  hy  one -tenth,  the  whole 
number  of  suicides  distinguished  as  such  at  the  time  of  death. 
This  imperfection  is,  however,  corrected  by  the  returns  of  Corouers' 
inquests  made  to  the  Home  Otfice,t  and  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  duplicate  returns,  record  a  number  of  suicides  in  excess  of  that 
actually  distinguisbed.  The  Coroners'  returns  now  extend  over  the 
five  years  1 856-60,  and  show,  for  that  period,  an  annual  average 

♦  See  his  nineteenth  Annual  Eeport,  pp.  170—172. 

t  See  the  Judici^  Siaiittici^  pabliab^d  by  tlie  Home  OIQoe. 
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of  67  suicides  to  1,000,000  population,  or  1  in  14,906;  a  proportion 
greater  than  that  yielded  by  the  Registrar-Greneral*s  returns  for 
1852-56,  but  still  markedly  inferior  to  the  ratio  manifested  by 
the  returns  for  France. 

A  glance  at  the  Prussian  statistics  of  suicide  will  make  even  yet 
more  apparent  the  fact,  that  England  holds  but  a  second  or  third-rate 
position  in  the  suicide  scale  among  civilized  nations.  In  1834  the 
proportion  of  suicides  in  Prussia  was  1  in  9,941  population,  and 
in  1843,  1  in  8,081.*  In  the  three  years  1850-52  the  number 
averaged  38  in  10,000  deaths  from  all  causes.f  France  then,  as 
well  as  England,  must  yield  the  sad  precedence  to  Prussia  with 
respect  to  suicide. 

The  slight  variation  observed  in  the  proportion  of  suicides 
occurring  in  this  country  in  the  periods  1838-40  and  1852-56  (not 
omitting  even  the  five  years  1856-60,  according  to  the  Coroners' 
returns)  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  great  increase  of  suicide 
which  has  taken  place  in  France  within  the  17  years  1836-52,  and 
more  conspicuously  since  1827.  In  1836  the  proportion  of  suicides 
to  population  in  France  averaged  1  in  14,207  ;  in  1852  the  propor- 
tion had  increased  to  1  in  9,340  ;  and  from  1827  to  1852,  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  the  annual  average  of  suicides  became  doubled 
in  amount,  the  augmentation  having  taken  place  progressively  from 
year  to  year  with  but  few  exceptions. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  connexion  with  a  question  which  is  now 
attracting  much  public  attention,  namely,  the  morality  of  the  army, 
that  the  proportion  of  suicides  among  our  troops  on  the  home 
stations  is  apparently  very  greatly  in  excess  of  that  observed  in 
civil  life.  In  1859,  20  ascertained  suicides  occurred  among  a 
strength  of  71,715  men  in  the  United  Kingdom.}  The  annual 
average  of  suicides  in  England,  among  1,000,000  males  living  at 
the  military  age  (20-40),  during  the  five  years  1852-56,  may  be 
estimated  approximately  at  124*6.§  The  army  returns  of  suicide  for 
1859,  among  the  troops  at  homo,  show,  however,  an  annual  average  of 
not  less  than  278'8  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  average  more  than  double  that 
found  to  exist  among  individuals  of  the  same  age  in  civil  life,  in 
this  country.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conjecture  that  the  causes 
which  lead  to  so  great  an  amount  of  suicide  in  the  army  (even 
if  this  subsequently  prove  to  have  been  but  for  the  year  referred  to) 
may  have  much  in  common  with  those  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
terrible  series  of  murders  recently  perpetrated  by  soldiers. 

The  number  of  suicides  occurring  in  the  total  strength  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  serving  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  averaged  in  1856,  270*6  to 

♦  Dr.  Morel,  qaoted  by  B.  de  Boismont :  "  Du  Suicide,"  p.  874. 

t  Marc  d'Espine :  "  Statisqae  Mortuaire  Comparde,"  p.  97. 

i  See  the  Statistical  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  Army,  for  1859. 

I  The  annual  proportion  of  suicides  to  1,000,000  males  living  in  decennial 
periods,  from  the  15th  to  the  55th  year  of  age,  in  1852-56,  was  as  follows : — 
1&-.25    ...    40-1  35—45    ...     188-4 

26--86    ...    80-0  46--55    ...    240*0 
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1,000,000;  and  the  annual  average  of  the  three  years  1856-57*58, 
amounted  to  166*0  in  the  same  proportion  of  the  force. 

The  power  of  resistance  against  the  temptation  to  commit  suicide, 
in  England,  decreases,  or  in  other  words  the  tendency  to  self-murder 
increases,  ^om  childhood  until  past  mid-life.  The  disposition  to 
commit  suicide  becomes  greatest  between  the  fiflj-fifth  and  sizty-fifUi 
years  of  age,  and  the  proclivity  is  greater  throughout  the  decline, 
than  during  the  prime  of  life.  These  facts  have  a  painful  signifi- 
cance. More  than  aught  else,  perhaps,  they  point  out  the  cruel  and 
grave  nature  of  the  evils  from  which  a  release  is  sought  by  self- 
murder.  They  indicate  that  suicide  is  not  chiefly  the  resort  of  the 
thoughtless,  the  weak-minded,  the  impulsive,  or  the  lunatic  ;  bat 
that  it  is  the  refuge  mainly  of  those  who  are  worn  out  in  a  bitter 
and  hopeless  struggle  against  accumulated  ills.  They  relentlessly 
tear  off  the  romance  which  too  commonly  is  supposed,  in  one  fashion 
or  another,  to  belong  to  the  act,  and  exhibit  it  in  the  common-place 
light  of  a  dark  and  repulsive  blur  upon  every-day  suffering. 

M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  carefully  examined  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  commission  of  suicide  in  4,077  cases,  and  with  the 
following  results : — 

Per  cent.  Per  eat 


Remorse,  fear  of  dishonour 

or  of  justice 3*2 

Misconduct   2*9 

Idleness 1*3 

Acute  delirium     1*3 

Jealousy    1*3 

Gaming lO 

Want  of  work   1-0 

Pride  and  vanity 0*67 

Divers  motives 0*97 


Insanity     15'9 

Drunkenness 12*9 

Diseases    9*9 

Domestic  troubles 8*8 

Chagrin,  disappointment...  7'6 

Love 7*4 

Poverty  and  misery 6*9 

Pecuniary  difficulties    6*8 

Emiui    5*8 

Feebleness,  exaltation,  sad- 
ness, hypochondriasis  ...  3*5 

Insanity  stands  foremost  in  the  list,  and  is  the  assigned  cause  of 
somewhat  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  cases.  Cer- 
tain other  diseases  are  answerable  for  about  one-sixth;  drunkenness 
for  the  same  proportion;  and  domestic  troubles,  chagrin,  and  wretch- 
edness for  more  than  one-fourth.  The  remaining  instances,  also 
about  a  fourth,  are  ascribed  principally  to  mental  emotions  of  varioiu 
kinds. 

Disease,  sufftiring,  and  misery,  are,  indeed,  the  chief  factors  in  the 
causation  of  suicide,  and  the  power  of  resisting  the  temptation  to 
escape  from  them  by  voluntary  death  becomes  less  and  less  from 
youth  to  manhood,  and  from  manhood  to  the  wane  of  life.  After 
the  sixty-fifth  year,  the  tendency  to  self-murder  gradually  decreases, 
but  even  in  old  age  the  proclivity  is  greater  than  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  as  great  as  in  the  full  vigour  of  existence.  Thus  in  the  &^ 
years  1852-56,  of  1,000,000  persons  living  at  each  of  the  three 
decennial  periods  of  life,  25 — 35,35 — 45,  and  85 — 95,  113  committed 
suicide  in  the  first  period,  186  in  the  second,  and  187  in  the  third. 
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It  is  an  interesting  and  most  suggestive  fact  that,  according  to 
M.  Brierre  do  Boismont,  the  tendency  to  suicide  in  Paris  reaches  its 
maximum  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  life.*  This 
conchision  is,  however,  founded  upon  the  simple  returns  of  sui- 
cides according  to  ages,  and  not  upon  the  proportion  to  the  numl>cr  of 
individuals  living  at  diiferent  periods  of  life.  In  the  Loudon  tables 
of  mortality  the  ages  are  arranged  in  vicennial  periods,  and  in  tho 
three  years  1858-60,  the  excess  of  suicides  falls  within  the  twenty 
years  40-60.  By  arranging  the  returns  for  Paris  in  a  similar  fashion 
the  excess  of  suicides  in  that  city  is  found  to  occur  within  the 
period  20-40.  The  maximum  tendency  to  suicide  throughout  the 
whole  of  France  is  developed  within  tho  ten  years  40-oO.f  Hence 
it  would  appear  that  tho  greatest  proclivity  to  suicide  is  manifested 
at  an  earlier  age  in  France  than  in  England,  and  probably  also  in  . 
Paris  than  in  London. 

Sex  exercises  a  marked  influence  over  tho  commission  of  suicide* 
In  this  country  and  in  France,  male  suicides  are  about  two-thirds 
more  common  than  females. 

Of  tho  methods  in  which  suicide  is  cfTected  in  England,  hanging 
is  most  common;  cut-throat  and  other  wounds  not  caused  iTy  tire- 
arms  come  next  in  order  of  frequency;  drowning  stands  third  on 
tho  list;  poisoning,  fourth;  gun-shot  wounds,  fifth;  leaping  from 
elevated  places  (particularly  from  windows  and  heights)  and  into 
the  shafts  of  mines,  sixtli ;  and  crushing  by  a  railway  train  seventh. 

Hanging,  cutting  the  throat,  and  drowning,  were  the  modes  of 
death  adopted  in  eight-tenths  of  the  total  number  of  suicides  which 
occurred  in  the  ^tq  years  1852-56.  Females  have  recourse  to 
drowning  and  poison  more  frequently,  and  they  seek  death  by 
mechanical  injury  (whether  exclusive  or  inclusive  of  hanging  and 
strangulation)  about  one-third  less  frequently  than  males.  But  two 
cases  of  suicide  by  gun-shot  wounds  are  recorded  among  females,  as 
compared  with  213  effected  in  this  manner  among  males,  in  1852-56. 
Poisoning  was  the  mode  of  death  in  one-eleventh  only  of  the  whole 
namber  of  suicides  in  the  period  referred  to. 

The  poisons  most  frequently  made  use  of  by  suicides  are  opium  in 
one  form  or  other,  but  more  particularly  as  laudanum,  prussic  acid, 
arsenic,  and  oxalic  acid.  Of  the  suicides  by  poison  in  1852-56, 
opium  or  one  of  its  preparations  was  used  in  about  one-third  of  the 
cases,  prussic  acid  in  its  ordinary  saleable  state,  or  as  it  exists  in 
the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  in  somewhat  less  than  a  third,  arsenic 
in  about  one-seventh,  and  oxalic  acid  in  about  a  ninth.     It  is  a 


*  Tho  same  is  true  also  of  the  Canton  of  Grencva,  according  to  Dr.  Marc 
d'Espinc. 

t  This  condtuilon,  adopted  Arom  M.  B.  de  Boismont's  work,  rests  upon  M. 
Hathlea'B  tables  of  the  popnlation  of  France  at  different  ages,  pablisbed  hi  the 
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curioua  fact  ihut  while,  in  the  period  mentioned ,  tlie  tn&lcs 
recourse  to  poison  in  ten  di^erent  fonnB,  the  females  made  ii£e 
goventcen. 

Although  death  by  pobon  holds  a  eomparativelj  unimF 
position  among  the  jnetho<l8  of  suicide^  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  ii 
estimating  the  probable  effects  in  the  restraint  of  suicide  of  _ 
legislative  restrictions  over  the  Bale  of  poisons,  that  the  Aetuftl  ] 
ber  of  suicides  by  poison  constitute  onlj  a  portico  (atiii  protttUf 
but  a  small  portion)  of  the  attempts  to  commit  suicide  in  tbi«  iiti»' 
Her.     It  is  instructive  to  learn  that  the  poisons  most  co::  ^^nl 

bj  suicides  are  (as  was,  indeed^  to   have   been   ant  it  i  itoti 

wbich  are  best  kno>vii  to  the  public,  and  which  are  reail  i  -tsu^ 

It  IB  also  not  without  interest  to  know  that  whei^ver  st ;  -^ 

lativ^e  rules  for  the  sale  of  poisons  exist,  there  tbe  tmnii^  iei 

from  poison  difninishes  in  comparison  with  those  from  < 
Thus,  while  in  England  poisoning  holds  the  fourth  pWee  iu  of4ir  rf| 
frequency  among  methods  of  suicide,  it  sinks  to  the  sixtli  iilACsii 
the  canton  of  Geneva^  and  the  seventh  iu  France. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  even  if  the  reetrictiotis  upoit  till 
Bale  o^  poisons  in  this  country  were  still  greater  t Jmu  tliey  now  i 
this  would  be  of  little  utility  in  tbe  restraint  of  suicide.  For*  il 111 
argued,  more  vigorous  legislation  would  solely  havo  the  eHi^tif] 
causing  the  adoption  of  some  other  means  of  de^ilh,  TbiH  infef^uai  I 
is,  I  believe,  contrary  to  tbe  experience  of  those  who  ha^^*  bij 
practically  to  deal  with  individuals  suicidally  disposed  or  who  I 
at (4? mp ted  suicide  and  failed.  It  is  by  no  means  excepliooal  lofit| 
that  there  is  an  actual  dread  on  the  part  of  an  iiiteuded 
(paradoxical  though  this  may  seem)  of  any  other  mode  of  dfirth  i 
that  by  poison. 

There  are  few  facta  of  greater  interest  In  ootitiexloQ  ^-'■*^  »Wl 
general  phenomena  of  suicide  in  this  kingdotn^  thnu    tti' 
refer  to  the  comparative  prevalence  of  tbe  crime  iu  iliil'i^r  it  t 
Although  tbe  proclivity  to  self-murder  throughout    l.n   i 
Wales  is  represented  by  an  annual  average,  accDrdiDfr  lo  t^ 
estimate,  of  67  suicides  to  1^000,000  population  liviti^r  i^- 
the  tendency  as  not  the  same   in   every  portiQu   of    t!i 
Thus  the  annual  average  of  suicides  in  different  eouru  . 
no  less  an  extent  than  from  105  in  Middlesex   to  1   in   y 
shire.    In  fifteen  counties*  the  tendency  to  suicide  is  m  exi: 


*  OoantieE  in  wMcli  suicide  is  in  ^^oeas  of  the  ayecage  ot  Utm  kinrA^.-^ 
WMleMx  ..>»..  105-5'     \      Cumberland 


WtttoicKrelimd 

Kent., 

Surrey  ♦,...„.,,.♦ 
Sussex  „,.„,.„„ 


899 
89-2 


Warwiek- 

Bpecon  ,.^„ 

I«<tui£ftater 
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general  ayerage  of  the  kingdom.     These  countiee,  with  one  estcep-^ 

tion,  Brecon,  are  associated  together  in  groups,  forming  dbtricts 
whichj  for  the  purpose  of  more  readily  fixing  the  fact  iu  the  niiud, 
I  have  proposed  to  designate  Suicide-Fieifls.*  I  think  that  I  am 
justified  in  assmning  that  the  causes  giving  rise  to  this  ]>ecuHar 
distribution  of  suicide  are  of  a  somewhat  persistent  nature,  since  the 
same  districts  were  characterised  by  an  excess  of  suicide  in  1838-39 
ae  well  m  in  1856-GO.f  From  the  coronera*  returns  for  the  last- 
named  period  of  live  years  the  most  recent  data  on  this  subject  are 
derived. 

Three  districts  of  inordinate  tendency  to  suicide  may  be  distin- 
guished, and  tbcse  1  would  name  the  Loudon,  Midland,  and  Northern 
Stiicide-Pields, 

1,  The  Itondan  Suicide^ Field* — The  metropolitjin  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  and  the  adjoiaing  counties  of  Sussex 
and  Hampshire,  form  a  well-defined  district  in  which  the  proportion 
of  suicides  (91  "5)  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

If  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Department?*  adjoining  Paris)  the  excess 
of  suicides  in  this  district  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  influence 
nof  the  metropolis,  it  is  remarkable  tliat  that  in^uence  £liould  be 
manifested  only  in  the  counties  south  of  the  metropolis ;  being  con- 
^ncd  on  the  north,  north^east^  and  north-west>  within  the  limita  of 
IWiddlesex,  and  on  the  west  not  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Surrey^  Paris  forms  the  centre  of  a  %'asi  suicide-field,  and  M» 
Ouerry  has  remarked  (and  his  remark  has  been  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent writers)  thitt,  generally  speakiugj  from  whatever  point  of 
France  wc  start,  the  number  of  suicides  increases  regulaily  in  pro- 
portion as  we  approach  the  capital, |  M,  Brierre  de  Boismont  states 
that,  ^*  It  appears  certain  that  the  moral  action  of  the  capital 
radiates  from  a  central  point  towards  the  siirrounding  dlstrictSp" 
And  again,  he  writes,  "It  may  be  regarded  as  a  fact  perfectly 
esttiblishcd  that  the  number  of  suicides  increases  regularly^  and  ia 


1^  Bee  ^TtrairtidE  of  PxycholGgical  Mtdieme,  vol*  xii*»  p, 
'f  Tablt;  ehowiDg  tUe  dULrihiuioa  of  Bulcides  in 
visions,  in  the  two  period?,  18dS-39  and  1S50-G0* 
i 


the  different 
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Ej)  IdOndon  (Surrey  and 
pfaiddlea^x) »..,.. 10-9    10  0 

^e&r  (^x^lusive  of    llie 
Sieiropolitan  counties  of 
Surrey  and  Middlesex    8 '4      7*3 
(Z.)  Snulh  Midland  Conn- 
r  '    «»« Mi     4-* 


Annual  aTenMpe  eum 
of  sale)d0  to  100,0M 

f6.1  Wcat  Midland  Conn- 
tW 44      5-3 

{7.)  NorlhMidhmd Coun- 
ties  -    6S      6-7 

(8.)  North Weatern  Coun- 
ties  *.„    6-5      T2 

(a)  Yorkfthire  ..,.„ ,    5-2      S-2 
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all  directions,  in  proportion  as  PiU'is  is  nenred,"*  Mar 
to  atlect  Provence  find  Dauphine  much  ia  tho  same  sua 
affile  ts  the  rest  of  France, 

It  can  hardly  he  doiibt4?d  that  the  excess  of  saieid^  ifi  ^ 
metropolitan  counties — Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent — is  due  to  Aj 
metropolis  ;  and  probably  tho  peculiarity  of  the  social  reliLtkiiif  tf 
liOndou  to  Sussex,  and  even  Hampshire,  may  accoutit  f<ir  llit 
excessive  proclivity  to  Buicido  manifested  ii^  the  former  eoimtTt^ 
for  the  more  ihan  average  tendency  observed  in  the  latter^  swi  mU 
as  for  the  southerly  cxteuBion  of  the  baneful  iQHuetic^  of  tJit 
metropolis* 

Tht*  aea-board  of  Sussex  is,  perhaps,  tho  most  fnvonrcd  pLic^af 
resort  of  the  London  population,  and  it  is  a  sigoifiGnut  fw^i^  Ui^  of 
160  gyicidee  which  were  committed  in  the  county  in  tJie  fite  yaii 
18o6~60,  iifty-five,  that  is  to  say,  one-thirdy  occurred  wiUiio  dii 
boroughs  of  Brighton  and  Hasting?,  and  the  Rape  of  Uastiiif*^ 
Brighton  numbering  thirty 'four  suicides,  and  Haatinga  anil  its  ] 
twenty -one. 

It  may  be  questioned  to  what  extent  Hampshire  is  afieeiad  (if  I 
all  influenced)  hy  the  metropolia.  There  aro  probably  local  < 
in  operation  at  Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  which  tniglit  i 
(as  in  the  case  of  Marseilles)  eloY&te  the  average  of  suici^lc^  hi  I 
county  to  its  present  rate*  Of  159  suicides  committed  \u  Ha 
in  lb.56-60,  sisty-tive  took  place  in  the  boroughs  of  Porb 
(35)  and  Southampton  (15),  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ( 1 5).  Stilt  t 
intercourse  between  the  coast  of  Hampshire  nn4  Loodoo  ti  i 
intimate  and  peculiar,  that  we  must  not  lightly  iim 
prohabiiity  of  suicidal  infectioD  from  the  metropoHs  ; 
as  it  appears  that  while  the  stiicideB  in  the  l>orough  of 
form  22  per  cent-  of  the  suicides  of  HampBhire,  tlioao  rf  J 
borough  of  Plymouth  form  for  the  same  period  hut  1 1  '7  per  ociL^ 
tlie  suicides  of  Devousbtre,  and  those  of  the  boroiigli  of  \^ 
15*6  per  cent,  of  the  suicides  of  Lancashire* 

The  great  tendency  to  suicide  in  the  borough  of  ForijraoDtli' 
compared  with  other  large  sea-poit  boroughs  naincd,  rt*lilhr«^i 
tlieir  counties,  is  remarkable.  The  suicides  in  the  hur  '  ^ 
Kingston-upon-Hnll  form  only  5*1  per  cent,  of  tliose  of  To 
hut  w^e  should  perhaps  know  the  proportion  of  etiicldcs  in  tliti  W" 
port  borough  relatively  to  tho.^e  of  tbu  East  Riding  of  Tori^ 
m.  order  to  make  a  legitimato  comparison  with  Portstnomh*  " 

Until  1858j  we  possessed  no  very  trubt  worthy  dnta  of  die  i 

of  suicides  occurring  in  the  metropolia.     Sine©  the  cc    

of  that  year,  however,  suicides  have  been  di^tiDgubbe^ 
Eegtstrar-General's  Weekly  Tables  of  Mortality,  itijd  ttxjm  \ 
learn  that  in  the  three  years  1858 — 60,  7T9  euictdes  wero  « 

London,  being  an  annual  average  of  2^59,  or  94  to  M 
tion. 
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Up  The  3Hdland  Smcide^FieltL — Leicestershire,  Nottingham- 
ehire,  Warwicksbiret  Liurolnshir*?,  and  Derbyshire,  constitute  also 
a  TvelU worked  suicide-tieUl  in  the  mkllatul  district  of  the  kingdom. 
In  this  field  the  greatest  excess  of  suicide  is  found  hx  Leicestershire 
and  Notts,  the  least  in  Derbyeihire, 

ill.  The  A-oriliern  Suicide-Field  ia  formed  by  WeBtmoreland,  Cum- 
berland, Lancasbirej  and  Cheshire,  The  proportion  of  suicides  in 
Westmoreland  ia  greater  than  in  any  other  county,  with  the  exception 
of  Middle:^ c:£*  It  iss  possible  that  the  apparent  extraordinary  ten- 
dency to  s^uicide  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  may  bo  determined 
by  causes  not  peculiar  to  those  counties.  Both  counties^  in  consequence 
of  the  beauty  of  their  sceneiy,  are  much  frequented  from  neighbouring 
district^?,  and  indeed  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  may  he, 
therefore^  that  the  number  of  suicides  (comparatively  pmall  as  a 
round  number,  althouglj  large  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
counties)  is  augmented  by  instances  of  self*raurder  among  visitors 
or  temporary  residents.* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Brecotishire,  notwithstanding  that  It 
manifests  u.  tendency  but  little  above  the  average  of  tbe  whole  king- 
dom, stands  eougpicuous  for  an  excessive  proportion  of  suicides  as 
compared  with  the  Welsh  and  neighbouricg  English  countieSi  The 
Tiwmber  of  suicides  in  Wales j  in  the  five  years  1856-60,  averaged 
atinuany  29  to  1,000,000  population,  hut  in  Breconshire  the  average 
Traa  74,  If  subsequent  returns  show  that  the  unusual  tendency  to 
suicide  in  this  county  is  not  a  mere  occasional  phenomenon,  the  term 
T'ke  Brecon  Suicide-Field  may  be  fittingly  adopted. 

Among  English  counties,  Rutland  and  Cornwall  exhibit  the  least 
tendency  to  suicide  ;  among  Welsh,  Radnor  and  Merioueth.f 

But  scanty  data  are  accessible  by  which  we  could  hope  to  ascer- 
tain tbe  probable  causes  of  the  peeuliairties  I  have  described  iu  the 
tetritorial  distribution  of  suicide.  Statistics  arc  altogetlier  wanting 
that  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  influence  exercised  upon  thai: 
distribution  by  several  of  the  causes  which  concur  in  the  production 
of  suicide.  Such  materials  as  we  possess,  bearing  upon  the  questioUj 
lead  only  to  conclusions  of  the  most  general  character.  I  have 
iiitherto  not  succeeded  in  discovering  any  common  relation  between 
the  distribution  of  crime  or  of  poverty  and  that  of  suicide  ;  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  auy  systematic  agreement  between  the 
-eo unties  of  greatest  tendency  to  lunacyj  and  those  of  greatest  ten- 
dency to  suicide — so  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the 
returns  of  pauper  lunacy  published  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  ;  the 
only  returns  in  existence  from  which  au  approximative  knowledge 
-of  the  distribution  of  lunacy  in  the  kingdom  can  be  obtained. 

The  greatest  tendency  to  suicide  is  found,  for  the  most  part,  ia 

*  During  tbe  five  yean*  1850^00,  the  number  of  Hulcidcs  in  W^tmorelwid 
.AVera^^ed  six  aaauullj^  c^nd  la  Cuialx'riiiad  17 '5, 
t  Froportioa  of  suicides  to  1,000,000  populatioa. 
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ilistrirtM  which  iiro  rhi(»f  contn^R  of  conimcrcinl  activity*  and  whrtw 
th(^  iiHMital,  inoriil,  \\\\\\  physiciil  poworM  nrv^  kopt  in  tho  hiffhr»t  «t«ie 
oftciiHion.  This  in  trno  of  lionilon,  of  LiMi*oiitorKhin\  Notiiiif^ham- 
Hhiri^  iiiul  WtirwiokHhin*,  ol'  (^iiiiiluM'liiiMl  niui  I^iicii^hiro,  lX*rhv«hire 
tiiid  Cheshire;  and  Ihi^  Hroinin^i^ly  liiionialoiii  |>osiitinim  of  WoMiuoffr- 
hiiid,  Linrohishiro,  KtMil,  Siihhox,  nnd  IlanipNhiro,  nmy  |H«rhap«  bo 
mihsiMpuuitly  rxphiini'tl  liy  Hiiicidiil  iiifoctioii  IVoiii  thi^  coiintirft  fint 
iiamiMl.  lint,  nHsinnin^  this,  (ihuiooHlorHhiro,  StnHbnli^hiro  mmI 
Shr<ipHhin\  DtiHinni,  ami  NorthunilK*rlanil,  niul,  I  lu'livvo,  h1#o  the 
West  Uidinf^  of  Voi-kshir(«,  nil  local iti on  p(*coiuI  to  iiono  of  the 
miiridc-lhddM,  rxrrpt,  pcrhnpn,  tho  London  flcK),  in  thfir  oouimt'rrial 
Activity,  and  in  tho  turmoil  and  tonnion  of  lifo  in  thoni,  exhibit  hot 
n  Hiij^iit  tondiMicy  to>vardH  Hclf-dcrttniciion. 

DiflrronroH  in  tho  rhararlcr  of  tho  induHtry  of  ditTi^rtMit  cininiie* 
do  not,  iippaivntly.  mdvo  tho  (pioHtion.  Tho  tondonry  to  AuioiJo  if 
Itolow  th(«  av(M'M;x(^  ill  Iho  purely  afi;ricnl(nml  couutiois  with  tho  vs- 
cop!  ion  of  LintMihi,  Kout,  Kuhhox,  and  IlnmpHhiro.  In  llcn*fi>ni* 
Hhirc,  Nottin^lianiMhirc,  licdfordHhirc,  ami  SonuTtH^t,  rouniic^  ii 
which  ii^ricnlturui  pnrKuitH  ])nMhmiinnto,  hut  ill  which  unmll  nuuiv- 
lactnn^H,  Huch  as  Inco-makin^,  8traw-plaitin^,  ami  ^loviMnakinl 
(S<ini(M-.H(*tMhin<^  aro  carriiMl  on  in  cotta^cn,  and  in  whicli  iinmonliij 
and  ijriioninro  an*  threat,  Huirido  is  also  holow  tho  nvoraf^o.  If  *• 
conipiiro  tin'  nLTi-iiMiIturiil  and  nnnin^  counties  of  Wi'stniortdnmi  tf^ 
('ninlMM'Iaiid  with  the  sister  counties  of  Northumhrrhuid  and  I^hT" 
lunn.  the  n;.;ricnltur)d  and  mining  count i(*s  of  (WnwnU  and  M(«" 
niiMitli  iiiid  the  lil^e  districts  of  North  and  South  Wnlcs,  \vi*  mx*  ikf 
twi)  lir^t-iinnied  comities  rauf^in^  to  (lie  highest  pitcli  ttf  Miic^.Jsl 
dispo:«itioii,  the  nortli-enstiTn,  southern,  and  Welsh  oountiesi  tow»ni* 
the  hnttoni  i)f  lht«  ncale.  Of  the  p'eat  umnufacturin);  and  iiiinii4: 
ctMiiities  nl"  !.Miu:ist«'r,  Chester,  Statlord,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lfice^ 
ter.  Warwick,  W«uccsl4«r,  (Iloiu'cster,  and  the  ^rent  uianufaciur;n( 
district  of  die  Went  Uidin^  of  Yorkshiiv,  (Shuieertter,  SlatVfiJ. a>)^ 
W«»rce.sl4M",  and  prohahly  als«>  the  West  Kidin>;  of  Yorkshire  an*  t'tHiaJ 
tit  niiuiii'esi  a  much  infcri<tr  tendency  to  Huicido  than  the  olbcf 
comities. 

In  jiiie  instil  lice  oidy  thies  a  p;eneral  corrcspondcnoo  oxii»t  M««t 
the  di-trihntioii  of  ^uicidt^  and  the  prevalence  of  uii  lui^crtod  pivJi3* 
posing  cniise.  It  i.s  a  sini^nlarly  su^f^estivn  fm*i  that  then'  i*  * 
in.'irlved.  allhon;;h  not-  constant,  n*lation  helwiH*n  th««  tcuilcat'V  ^ 
suicide  and  (he  static  of  instnictioii  auiou^  u  population.  If  i^ 
nmnlM'r  of  peiMoiM  who  ni^n  tho  umrria<;u  rvgJHtvr  wiiti  inark»  1* 
adopted  as  a  mcasun*  td*  llie  decree  of  if^iiorauco  in  ilitfon*ul  c^'*^ 
ties,  it  is  fonnd  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  arrrag^  mnwAif^ 
9uiritlvs  tirrrnixi's  tts  t/inirvntt/r  amoMfit  of  igmornHce  inirtmct 

in  Knince  a  relation  similar  to  that  ohiKTVed  in  Knglaaci  ^ 
oxists  heUvecu  suicide  and  ignorance.  According  to  M.Liifc'^ 
Fre!\c\i  Mu\\s\\o^  lA  \^\\\c\vV^  ijawV  \\\«lruction,  for  tho  thlrtcvn  1^ 
iKati-W,  u\w\\  \\\\vv  \iv\\W\\\v^\\vc^  v't^^V^>^^^\»8ai«d  ia  flwq»»ff 
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HH  woll  II.1  tliroii^lioiit  iho  wliolo  ot*  Kmiuv.*  M.  Liulo  Mho  oiIom  a 
M'l-ios  o{'  (l^iiiv?!  ivpri«i««Mi(iii^  tlio  ivlnlion  «>!*  MiirMo  to  tho  jiIiUo  of 
iustniiMum  in  ililVortMil  ooiniliios,  niul  (Vom  whirli  ho  rourliuloM  ihnt, 
tor  a  i*oiisitlornti|o  iHTioil.  tito  tVotitionov  ol'  Hiiioiilo  hun  hoou  in  tho 
ilii'ivt  ratio  ol*  (ho  hIiiIo  ot*  iiiNlniotiou.f 

M.  l«riorro  ih'  UoiMiioitt  astvrtaiiioil,  \\o\\\  an  oxaiuinaliou  ot'tlio  «lo- 
jjroo  ot' in>lr(iiMioii  in  i^.OStJ  oawos  ot' rtinoiih\  titai  *.*.'»'.'»  por  oont.  ivad 
9i\\\\  wroto  wi'll  ;  .'iil'7  por  ivul.  roail  and  wn»to  without  orihox;ntplty, 
or  roml  withotii  writiuf(  ;  tho  odnoalion  nxmm  ^ootl  in  1S.«N  por  oont. 
onlv  :  and  *J*1  por  oout.  woro  ontirolv  williont  in>truiMion.  'V\\\\h  it 
wonlil  M'i'iu  thnt  a\ory  larjjo  pro|Htr(ion  ot'MiiiMdo»«  l»a\t»  {\\\  ronnnon 
with  iTiuiiujiU^  a  vorv  iniport'oot  odnoalion.  Tho  roa>onnhht  oonoht- 
fion  tVoni  this  tart  'w  no  douht,  that  nuu'h  ot'  llio  in.N(rui*t(on  in 
To^no  is  nt'  a  yvv\  iMpiixooal  rluiraotor.  or  if*  oxn'odinj'Jv  ih»lh'iont  in 
Uxo  oh'nionts  ot'  a  jtonnd  moral  and  roli^^itnts  training;. 

In  soniowhiil  nior«»  than  U>  ^  l-'T^  por  oont,  ot*  tho  on^toM  (^xmninod 
by  M.  Uricrro  do  HoiMnnnit  tho  nnuality  uns  tuid,  tho  indi\  idnaU 
huviii;;  horn  drnnkard-*,  j'jinildiMM,  or  thio\os»or  li\od  in  oonrnhina^o 
or  at1uhor\.  Tho  drnnkardn  t'orntod  ahont  a  I'onrth  part  of  tlii*.  rhi^N, 
l^anddors  n  >i\(y-srvonlh,  thirxo**  a  s«'MMtlioili,  lliosr  \Nholi\odin 
AthdtiM'v  a  nincii'onlh.  and  lho.HO  in  oononl>inn^',o  a  \\\\\\,  "  Hnl/'  oh- 
ik«r\os  M.  \U\  noi.Nnn»nt»  *Mho  proportion  ot  indixidindt  Iradin^v  a 
n^^nhir  lito  nnd  who  havo  atloniplod  to  ;dioi-lrn  ihrirda^n,  dinii- 
liishoH  ^in;;nlarl^.  it' it  htuvraUod  to  mind  th:it  thoro  aio  antoii;*  (honi 
a  oon>idoial>h*  nnnthrr  of  hinali(*\  weak  inindi'd  and  ox.'illcd  npiiiin, 
hypoi'hondriju"*,  sirk,  and  por.Moiis  rothoMMl  to  po\oriy  and  miMorv. 
it  XH  \\'\u\  iht'n.'*  ho  iidth,  **  (hat  tho  \  icon  and  pa!i'<ion-i  o\iM'i'i*io  an 
Uul'avonrahh*  inlhn»n(M«  upon  mir  aots  anil  dotorniinatioit>(,  mid  that. 
thoHo  who  abandon  thoinsidxoM  ttt  thont  havo  in  [»roMpoi*l  poMM'ty,  a 
prJHon,  Hickni*sM,  in.*«nnily,  and  nnioidi^**) 

lloro  Ihon  wo  thid  not  only  a  lo^itinntto  oxplanathm  ol*  tho  n^hi- 
tion  whirli  (ho  dt^vt^lopnuMit  of  r^nloido  hoarn  to  (ho  nprrad  oCrihira^ 
tioii,  hnt  aUo  u  oino  to  Iho  ohit«t'dil1'orontial  oloniiMil  in  tho  noriallon 
ofNnioidi'. 


•  Ihi  Sulrl.li'.  p.  7l». 

t  Iliiil.  p.  81. 

I>r.  I'Hrr  Iiuh  i-cunuKiMl  th»l,  "Thfii*  In  n  K^'a^'riil  Iml  im  ii)|)nIiiii(  nihilimt  Im- 
twtMMi  llto  Hlult*  (if  nhifutliMi  IhuM  ((v<iotL  mill  llip  i-nnimlMtiioii  ol  niili'Mti.  Il  amy 
tM«  iiihuiin*(|  Hint  lliPio  Ih  rtomo  mlitlinn  U«(\MM«a  Iho  drvflupmoiH  hI  llio  hilolitipi 
and  w«ll'-i|i«Hlnuiliin.  Iml  (lio  foniioviua  lauiit  li««  In  it  k»''i»I  iiiimiohv  Imllnvl 
And  »ir|i|i>iitiil.  hi  iip]i(iHliioa  III  lilt*  uiKaniiMil'i  iIimIvimI  iVniii  nKiliMillutiil  dlN* 
irl«*tN,  luiil  liihoiiirvM  III  lii\MlH  liiliniliiK  In  I  In*  rail  iIimIwmI  liiiiii  iili  iiiiiiI\nIi«  iiT 
ihi«  ivIuiHN  of  Hiiiriilo  tor  iS^lH.ail,  llml  tlin  (iM)«lnMi',v  I"  ouU'Ulo  wiin  Kii*ittiM'hl 
IndiNir  (liini  taKdiMir  (Hvaptillonfi  iiiiituiK  nrtlMiiiM  lliaii  hiliiMiivrn.l  IImmh  In  ilin 
fVM*!  that  Niilrldn  U  m«»n«  IVtHpioiit.  niiioaK  M«vi«rnl  («litMM*fi  of  iniUmm,  llnta  li  In 
MiKMiK  iNtitrr  iMliiniitHi  iN««i|>h«.     If  Iho  pniKn<M  nf  «>lvill/.iilliia  U  In  1n<  I'tmitfiHl 
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districta  which  are  chief  centres  of  commercial  activity,  ^"^  wlifW 
the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  powers  are  kept  in  the  highlit  sttie 
of  tetision.  This  is  true  of  London,  of  Leicesler shire,  KotlliigliiBi* 
ahire  and  Warwickshire,  of  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  D^rhjiMiV 
and  Cheshire  ;  and  the  seemitigly  anomalous  posUions  of  WeslmOft* 
land,  Lincolnahirc,  Kent,  Susi?ex,  and  Hampshire,  may  perhapi  l» 
flubsequently  c^cplamed  by  Butcidal  infection  from  the  count ie&  filil 
named »  But,  assuming  this,  Gloiicestershire,  StatlbnJsblrc  lad 
Shropshire,  Durham,  and  North  una  berknd,  and,  I  believev  »!«<»  ^ 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  all  localities  Bccond  to  nona  «f  tki 
ffuicide-fields,  except,  perhaps,  the  London  field,  in  their  eomiaereiii 
ftctiirity,  and  In  the  turmoil  and  tension  of  life  in  theni,  exMbtl  M 
a  slight  tendency  towards  lelf-Jcstruction, 

DifTcrences  in  the  character  of  the  industry  of  diSeretit  eotmiiei 
do  not,  apparently,  aotve  the  quest  ion*  The  tendency  to  snicida  tt 
below  the  average  in  the  purely  agricultural  counties,  with  tls«  es* 
eeption  of  Lincoln,  Kent,  Su^^ex,  and  Hampshire^  lu  HereCM' 
shire,  l^ottingh  am  shire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Somerset^  coimtmi  i 
whicli  agrieultnral  pursuits  predominate,  bnt  in  which  small  tnaBa* 
factures,  such  as  laee-making,  straw-plaiting,  and  gloTG-irakn| 
(Soniersetshirc)  are  carried  on  in  cottages,  and  in  which  imiDorftlitf 
and  ignorance  are  great,  snicide  is  also  below  the  averttg^  If  vi 
compare  the  agricnltyral  and  mining  counties  of  WestmoTftLniil  la' 
Cumbcrlaad  with  the  sister  counties  of  Northumberland  aud  D«" 
ham,  the  agricultural  and  mining  couaties  of  Coniwall  anil  Moi" 
mouth  and  the  like  districts  of  North  and  South  Wale^t,  we  st»^ 
two  first-named  counties  ranging  to  the  highest  pitc^h  of  atiiC^ 
disposition,  the  north-eastern,  southern,  and  Welsh  coutiti<^ 
the  bottom  of  tbe  scale.  Of  the  great  nianufacturinjx  iiTid 
counties  of  Lancaster,  Chester,  Stafford,  Derby,  Nottii. 

ter,  Warwick,  Worccftter,  Gloucester,  and  the  great  u, 

district  of  the  West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  Glouceeter,  8l«0i>rd,  i 
Worcester,  and  probably  also  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  ai«  I 
to  mauifost  a  much   inferior  tendency*  to  suicido   than    llic 
counties. 

In  one  instance  only  does  a  general  correspondence  exist  bti 
the  distribution  of  suicide  and  the  prevalence  of  aa  osaerled 
posing  cause.  It  is  a  singularly  suggestive  fact  thai  thtff  Mi 
marked^  although  not  constant,  relation  between  tlte  tetftdenrv 
suicide  and  the  state  of  ihstmctton  among  a  pofntlatioii.  If  l^ 
number  of  persons  who  sign  the  marriage  register  with  wffa  to 
adopted  as  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  ignomuoe  in  differvsttV^ 
ties,   it   is   found  that,  as  a  general  rule,  ihe  mvemm  "" 

suicides  decreases  as  the  average  amount  of  i^tu^mi^ee  in 

In  France  a  relation  similar  to  that  observed   in  Kngtaad  ) 
exists  between  ^mcide  and  ignorance.     According  to   ^'    ' -^^  Ai^ 
French  8lalV%l'\c^  <^?  &\ucAiia  ^ivSt  VDt.^\.\^^c,tioo,  for  the  <** 

1836-48,  ^\iow  t\\al  sm\&«i^i^  ^tQ%xfe%%\^^\i  \^a 
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'is  well  as  tUrouglioiit  the  whole  of  France.*  M.  Lisle  also  cites  a 
ieries  of  figurefi  repreeentiog  the  relatioa  of  suicide  to  the  state  of 
iuatruction  in  difTerent  countries^  and  from  which  he  concludes  that, 
ibr  a  considerable  period,  the  frequency  of  suicide  has  been  in  tho 
direct  ratio  of  the  state  of  iuBtruction*t 

Mp  Brierre  do  Boismontaacerlainedj  frora  an  examination  of  the  de- 
gree of  iu^^truction  In  3,086  cases  of  suicide,  that  25*3  per  cent,  read 
aad  wrote  well ;  53*7  per  cent,  read  and  wrote  without  orthog^raphy, 
or  read  without  writing  ;  the  education  was  good  in  18,5  per  cent* 
only  ;  and  2-1  per  cent,  were  entirely  without  inatruetion.  Thus  ii 
would  aeum  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  suicides  have  (in  common 
with  criminals)  a  very  imperfect  education  The  reasonable  conclu- 
eion  froiu  this  fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  much  of  the  instruction  in 
Toguc  i^  of  a  very  equivocal  character,  or  is  exceedingly  deficient  in 
the  clement^  of  a  sound  moral  and  religious  training. 

In  aomewhat  more  than  40  (4 2 '7)  per  cent,  of  the  cases  examined 
by  M*  Brierre  de  Boismont  the  morality  was  bad,  tho  individuals 
having  been  drunkards,  gamblers,  or  thieves,  or  lived  in  concubinag© 
or  ailultory.  The  drunkards  formed  about  a  fourth  part  of  thi^  clasa^ 
gamblers  it  sixty-seventh,  ihieves  a  seventieth,  those  wiio  lived  in 
adultery  a  nineteenth,  and  those  in  concubinage  a  fifth.  **But,"  ob- 
gerves  M.  de  Boisraoat,  "  tho  proportion  of  individuals  leading  a 
regular  life  and  who  have  attempted  to  shorten  their  days,  ditni- 
niihes  singularly,  if  it  be  recalled  to  mind  that  there  are  amon^f  them 
ft  considerable  number  of  lunatics^  weak-minded  aad  exalted  spirits, 
hypochondriacs^  sick,  and  petsons  reduced  to  poverty  and  misery. 
It  is  true,  tliun,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  vices  and  passions  exercise  an 
unfavourable  infiueuce  upon  our  acts  and  determinations,  and  that 
those  who  abandon  themselves  to  tliem  have  in  prospect  poverty,  & 
prison,  sickness,  insanity,  and  suicide.'*j 

Here  then  we  find  not  only  a  legitimate  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tion which  the  development  of  suicide  bears  to  the  spread  of  educa* 
tlon,  but  also  a  clue  to  the  chief  diiierential  element  in  the  causation 
of  suicide, 

•  Da  Suicide,  p-  79, 

t  Ibid.  p.  81. 

Dr.  Farr  hojn  remarked  that,  "There  is  e  general  but  no  conataat  rolatlon  be- 
tween the  state  of  eitticatiou  liiug  toi^tiHl,  sad  the  commisaioa  of  suldfle.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  there  ifi  some  relation  iietweDa  tho  development  of  the  intellect 
sod  ifilf-dest ruction ;  l>nt  the  connexion  muat  be  in  a  great  measure  indirect 
ftod  accidi'ntul.  In  opposition  to  tbe  arf^nnient^  derived  from  ogrlcaUtiriil  dia- 
tricts,  arid  Irtbourera  lU  towns  [referring  to  tlie  fact  derived  from  an  analjais  of 
the  returns  of  Buicide  for  18^8-30,  that  the  tenilency  to  BUicido  wiwi  jjieater  ia 
indoor  thnn  outdoor  occnpation^-^^mong  artiHAo.^  than  lahourci's.^]  there  is  tha 

;i  that  stiklde  in  more  frequent  among  flereral  clashes  of  artisans,  than  it  f 
mz  better  educateni  aeople,    If  the  nroereiss  of  civilization  Is  to  be  chfti^ 
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If  wo  refer  to  tlie  list  of  assigiiod  causes  of  suicido  wMdi  1 1 
already  quoted^  it  is  tna&ife^t,  at  a  glaace,  that  the  act  is  not  elUKf 
a  necessary  or  a  very  common  remilt  of  tboso  causes*     Tbcj  m^ 
indeedj  siK>ken  of  as  deiermining^  as  contradistiDguiahed  from 
influence  exerted  upon  the  production  of  suicide  by  eex,  age,  cirfll 
condition,  occupatloDi  poverty  or  wealth,  morality,  state  of  instrae* ' 
tioD,  hereditary  transmission^  meteorological  changee,  anil  climiil)^ 
which  are  characterised  m  predisposing  eaitees.     It  can  hanU j  f>l 
doubled  that  the  influeiico  of  these  predisposing  cau^e^  with  thi 
excepttOQ    of   hereditary    transmission,  is,    when    aot    inanirt<sd| 
psychical  J   dependent   upon   the   moral   rather   thati   the    phyiio 
circumstances  of  life  which  the  teims  designating  ibem  n*prtaoiib] 
Of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  a  proclivity  to  suicide,  it  tmf  fct 
Eaid  that  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  ;  and  even  then  it  is  doubtful  h(f^ 
far  thiL^  suicidal  propensity  is  not  associated  Avith  some  other  f«imi 
insanity,  which  m  in  reality  the  transmitted  eviL      Young  put  ( 
question  of  the  intlnence  of  climate  upon  it^  right  fouji4atioii«  ^ 
be  wrote : — 

**  Blame  not  tby  clime,  nor  chide  Lite  diaiant  sim ; 
The  sun  \b  innocent,  Ihy  clime  ab^h  t*d ; 
Immoral  clime!!  kind  nature  never  mtide/** 

Suicide  is  most  common  in   spring  and  summer^  but  it  do^  i 
follow  lb  at  this  arises  solely  from  the  metcorotogical  character  I 
the  two  soasonSi.     Of  the  remaining  predisposing  causes,  the 
of  instruction  is  the  most  important,  for  to  a  greater  or  ]e£t  < 
It  modifies  or  governs  the  influence  of  the  rest. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  defective  tpatnici>A 
and  a  lack  of  moral  and  religious  training  foati^r  suicide,  fisoi 
whatever  tends  to  weaken  our  notions  of  the  ^ip  fulness  or  eriialii 
of  the  deed,  will  of  necessity  render  man  more  proue  to  ii, 
Buicidcj"  Aristotle  wrote,  **  does  not  undergo  death 
honourable,  but  in  order  to  avoid  eviJ  ;  **f  and  Plato 
Socrates  as  saying,  addressing  Simmias,  **Do  you  know  l^ffl 
(except  pbilosopbers)  consider  death  among  the  ^reat  cvik] 
**Tbey  do,  indeed/'  Simmias  replied,  "Then  do  %l^ 
amongst  them  endure  death,  when  (boy  do  endure  it, 
dread  of  greater  evils?"  **  It  is  so"  **  AH»  therefore  _ 
philosophers,  are  brave  through  being  afraid  and  fenr^  th^m^ 
absurd  that  any  should  be  brave  through  fear  and  cof 
The  suicide,  truly,  believes  death  to  bo  an  eTil  of  les»  i 
than  the  ill  from  which  he  seeks  to  escape.  This  U  tW 
principle  which  governs  the  commission  of  self-mttrdif/ 
influence,  therefore,  can  be  conceived  more  power fnl  to  hoU  * 
check  the  eelf-infliction  of  death,  than  such  as  indelihlv  fixx*  '  ' 
the  act  the  character  of  an  evil  far  surpassing  in  grnTiry  any,  i 
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the  sharpest  or  bitterest  iil  to  which  inaa  may  be  aubjected.  Heuce 
the  Chrr&tiau  Church,  in  hranditig  suicide  aa  au  luexpiable  oSence 
iigamst  God,  and  Chriistmn  legislatures^  ia  attiichiug  to  it  the 
Btigma  of  aa  irrepamblo  and  disgraceful  crime  towards  mau,  stamp 
the  act  as  an  evil  morally  and  social  I  j,  to  whicli  all  others  which 
might  prove  hifiueutial  iu  promotiDg  eelF-murder  are,  in  couipari^ou, 
petty  and  insiguilicaut. 


A  Plan  for   the  Suppression  of  the  Predatory  Classes*     Sy 
William  Pa  he,  F,S,S. 

if  the  ComhiU  Magazine  for  September »  1860,  will  be  found  a 
gome  what  elaborate  and  painfully  interesting  articlcj  entitled^ 
"  Thieves  and  Thieving."  In  the  course  of  it,  the  writer  has  these 
©biervations  ;- — '' Thieving  with  all  its  terrors,  eostlinesSj  and  eiior- 
mitj,  is  a  dark  streak  in  the  otherwiBe  brighteuing  horizon  of 
modern  civiiisatton.  It  flita  in  the  portentous  shadows  of  prison 
walls,  and  there  is  a  voice  from  the  echoes  of  every  policeiuaa'a 
footfall  telling  of  something  bud  under  the  surface  of  society,  and 
cautioning  us  to  beware  of  the  danger.  We  never  retire  to  rest 
without  iPceling  tliat  we  may  be  maimed  and  terror-stricken  in  our 
beds  ;  or  waking,  may  find  the  hard  earnings  of  honest  toil  purloined 
beyomi  possibility  of  recovery,  by  a  set  of  worthless  vagabonds  who 
are  too  lazy  to  earn  their  own  living ;  and  who,  with  the  cowardly 
rascality  that  belongs  to  them,  subsist  on  the  stolen  property  of 
others.  Will  there  ever  be  an  end  to  thieves  and  robbers?  Is 
i  there  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  Intermiiiable  expense,  damage^ 
land  terror?" 

To  the  query  thus  put,  I  venture  to  answer :  Ye?,  there  are  means 
at  our  disposal  to  terminate  this — one  of  the  great  master-evils  of 
ivilisatioa. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  the  exposition  of  the  broad  outlines  of 

Plan  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Predatory  Classes,*'  that  is,  of 

lose  classes  who  pursue  crime  systematically  as  an  occupation  by 

liich  to  obtain  a  livelihood*     It  is  by  or  throngh  tiieir  instrumcn- 

lity,  tbat  ilie  great  majority  of  crimes  against  property,  whether 

^  or  without  violence,  are  perpetrated.     And — nsing  the  words  of 

Ke{K)rt  of  the  Chaplain  of  Giltspar  Street  Prison  some  years  since 

let  it  be  remembered  that  every  individual  who  is  drawn  iutj 

leriminal  class  is  like  a  wild  beast  let  loose  upo 


■on      lit        IP    liA      ^a-n 
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IB  scenes  of  guilt,  porefty,  and  intempenmce,**  And  ike  wrii 
might  baTC  aildetl  tliat  they  ara  the  mare  dangerous  iince  Uiej*  i 
counsel,  abet,  and  comfort  one  another.  Tht?ir  orgauixAtioti  ti 
complete,  perhaps,  as  that  of  any  other  class  In  aoeiotyi  both  m  thcsr 
business  and  social  arrangement-a.  On  this  head  I  shall  quoce  A 
passage  from  the  writer  in  the  Carnhill  Magazine  already  refemd 
to,  who  had  unlimited  access  to  tho  **  thieves'  qnai  tcr**  at  all  boors  ind 
under  &\yy  circumstaneos ;  and  who,  himself  a  working  clergymti 
gained  the  confidencQ  of  the  criminal  fraternity  by  going,  as  bd  fiftfl^ 
amongst  the  thieves  with  no  oflficial  purpoie,  with  no  lilem^l 
design  ;  but  us  their  accepted  friend,  yisiling  their  sick,  and  eomeiitii«^| 
kneeling  by  the  bedside  of  tho  dying  thief.  lie  says,  (and  to  ihU  f 
wish  to  dii'ect  especial  notice^)  **The  first  thing  that  drew 
attention,  was  the  fraternity  or  complete  organization  of  the  thieve 
They  select  some  particular  quarter  for  their  residence,  and  it  is  i 
uncommon  thing  for  three  or  four  contignoua  streets  to  be  wbe' 
tenanted  by  them ;  and  these  houses  are  no  bwl  property  ell 
tho  thieves  will  pay  almost  any  amount  of  rent,  ami  pay  it  r^t 
for  the  s*Lke  of  keeping  together.  The  aspect  of  the  thieves*  f|a« 
is  generally  low  ami  dingy,  but  not  by  any  ineatm  so  rttflliiiilj  \ 
some  would  think.  They  ai'e  more  quiet  and  orderly  than  oat  woe 
expect^  for  they  say  it  does  not  pay  to  make  rows  in  their 
tcrritoiy-  Persons  i-egularly  viaiting  those  hauntg^  or  reeid 
them,  are  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  the  poiiee,  and  su9pl<!t( 
watched  by  these  minions  of  the  law*  .  .  *  Ai  you  peneCraio 
into  the  arcanum  of  the  thieves'  quarter,  you  gradually 
acquainted  with  a  complete  organization  and  systeni  of  Ihiagi  tf 
which  the  outside  world  knoirs  nothing,  and  with  which  no  ^aiaffSt 
is  allowed  to  meddle.  They  have  public-houses,  shop^,  tradesBm^ 
lodgmg-lionaes,  private  regulationsj  an  upper  and  lower  d 
short  an  Imperium  in  Imperto^  by  means  of  which  they  ar©  i 
to  carry  on  their  nefarious  practices  with  greater  eecrecy,  ( 
and  success*  Bufc  such  a  place,"  continues  this  writer, 
great  evil  i  it  is  tho  city  of  refngo  and  the  Training  College  1 
who  aspire  to  the  art  of  professional  thieTing,  and  for  tlMie^ 
from  the  elevation  of  honest  life,  fall  to  the  low  level  of  criaue." 

Now,  the  plan  which  I  am  about  to  introduce — originated  by  llfc* 
Edwin  Hill,  the  Sni>er visor  of  Stamps,  and  brother  of  the  Pos4  Oficl 
reformer^ — seeks  to  break  up  this  organization  of  thlevedoiti  rn  ieiiv  ^ 
deprive  it  of  home  and  harbour,  and  to  render  it  impossible  tinllkf 
organization  shall  ever  again  be  re-constituted,  or  a  dcw  1 
harbour  obtained.     And  this  plan,  although  most  repre^iTe,  vri&l 
anything  but  violent  in  its  action.     Not  by  a  suddesi  blow,  1 
gradnal,  almost  imperceptible  though  irresistible  prc89itn^ 
work  ;  reseinbliDg,  in  this  respect,  the  action  rather  of  Uie  1 
rain  than  of  the  Armstrong  gun. 

It  ^viU  be  found,  QU  t&%.%^^v:![\!i.^^^l  there  ie  one  eoadllloii  iafi^ 

even  to  tU©  em^vateiicci  <i^  v\i«  mwosJw  ^^'i>N%.^^ie!a«i-^ji«[wtt8L>e*^ 
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ing  amongst  those  ihej  prej  upon.  Hence,  had  houfteroom  amongst 
us  bccu  heretofore  steadily  den ieil  to  all  engaged  in  crinjinal  pursuits, 
the  criminal  clasa  could  nevt^r  havn  gained  ita  fooling  :  uor  were 
hougeage  to  be  now  so  denied  could  the  class  escape  falling  into 
8x>Gedy  extinction.  To  seen  re  en  eh  denial  needs  only  that  the 
harbouring  of  criminala  should  become  unprofitable;  and  this  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  ease,  were  the  parties  who  now  profit  by  har- 
bouring them  to  be  saddled  (as  in  justice  they  ought  to  ^be  saddled) 
with  the  expense  that  the  eoaimunity  at  large  is  now  put  to  in  ita 
efforts  to  repress  the  criminality  Uiey  shelter* 

Cottdensedj  then,  into  a  sentence,  the  principle  of  the  plao  I  have 
to  propose  iSj  that  those  who  are  iastruinental  in  creating  the  hardeu 
of  taxation  incident  on  the  pursuit  of  habitual  crime  should  bo  made 
to  hear  it. 

To  this  as  a  principle,  I  take  it,  no  reason ablo  objection  can  be 
offered  :  whilst  in  working  it  out,  it  will  be  disicovered,  as  a  result, 
that  the  further  pursuit  of  habitual  crime— to  use  a  commercial 
phrase — "  will  not  pay."  It  will  become  an  unprofitable  bnsineaa  to 
all  coucerned,  and  so,  of  shi^'er  neeesaitj,  will  be  abandonedi 

Let  it  not  he  supposed  that  I  by  any  means  underrate  the  many 
attempts  whicli  have  been  made,  and  are  now  makiiigi  to  diminish 
crime.  The  iTOproveinent  of  the  law  itself,  the  extension  and  in- 
creased ertlciency  of  the  police  force»  the  improvement  In  prison  dis- 
cipline, especially  for  convicts,  the  plan  of  intermediate  priHona 
found  to  work  so  well  in  Ireland,  the  reformatory  system,  which 
Mr.  Bidter,  in  a  paper  I  am  about  to  quote,  proves  conclusively 
has  effected  a  vast  change  for  the  better  among  juvenile  offenders  at 
least — all  these  are  good,  some  very  good,  and  should  l>o  mahitaincd. 
I  propoBo  not  to  suppress  these,  but  the  master-evil  with  which  they 
contend.  That  evil,  whilst  it  endurest,  is  multifarious  in  its  eifecta 
and  must  be  met  with  a  combination  of  appliances,  each  lit  ted  to 
some  portion  of  the  case^  which  may  share  w*ith  other  concurrent 
efforts  in  regenerating  society. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  details  of  my  plan,  I  purpose  to 
lay  before  you  some  reliable  stjitisties  of  the  number  of  habit nal 
criminab,  and  the  enormous  burden  cast  upon  the  community  by 
systematic  crime. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  we  had  no 
positive  and  reliable  data  as  to  the  numbers,  the  organizationj  or  the 
habitat  of  the  criminal  classes.  And  yet — to  use  the  words  of  Mr* 
BakeFp  of  Ilardwicke  Court,  Gloucester,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  read 
not  long  siDce  before  the  Statistical^  Society — "  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importauee  that  when  we  have  to  do  battle  with  au  enemy,  we 
Lftbould^  as  early  as  may  be  in  the  campaign^  acquire  some  definU 
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ihe  habitual  crimmd^s  throughaut  Eugtand,  will  be*  wbea  ihofoagliij 
carried  out,  one  of  the  etroDgest  preyeutiTes  to  crime  that  we  caa 
possibly  have*  As  burglars  are  more  likely  to  be  stopped  hy  a  li^i 
which  they  see,  than  by  a  blunderhues  which  they  do  uot^  ©a,  ilepm 
upon  it,  thieves  will  be  more  stopped  by  liudiug  themaeli'efl  anil  tlieir 
proceed iDgs  kuowii  and  regis tered^  than  by  any  dread  Qt  renti^  oft 
three  months*  irapriaonment," 

It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  erbne  U  undotibtedly  on  tin 
decreaae, — as  appears  Jrom  the  annnal  Blue  Book  of  "  Judicial  Sta- 
tistics/* issiied  from  the  Homo  Office — attributable,  doubtleM,  it 
part  at  least,  to  some  or  all  of  the  efforts  I  have  already  ref^red 
Still  the  eommisiiou  of  crimes  known  to  Uie  law  in  this  country 
enormous,  and  the  expense  of  attempted  repreBsinn  and  puDishmeat 
of  ofibnders  an  onerous  burden  on  the  community,  I  quote  from  tin 
latest  Blue  Book  publiished  on  tbia  subject,  the  "  Judicial  Sto* 
tiatice  for  England  and  Wales  for  the  Tear  endiDg  1860,*'  tlie  Miom* 
log  retnrnB : — 

The  number  of  persona  charged  sumnmrily  before  tho 
in  1860,  was  384,918,  of  whom  255,803  were  conric ted,    II 
observed,   however,  that  these  ,  numbers  represent   ofiJenoes  of 
kinds,  many  not  being  strictly  criminal. 

The  total  number  of  crimes  committed,  as  reported  to  tlio  polkl^ 
were  50,405,  for  which  24,862  persons  were  apprehended  and  ff^ 
ceeded  against^  making,  with  the  previous  cW«  dealt  with  summititfy 
a  grand  total  of  offend ers  for  the  year  1 860  of  409,780. 

The  class  and  characters  of  these  oifendera  so  charged  are 
under  the  following  general  heada ; — , 


Known  thieves       •     * •     - 

Vagrants,  Tramps,  and  others  without  visible 

means  of  subsisteuee • 

Prostitutes 

Suspicious  characters       , 

Habitual    drunkards   (not   included  In  the 

foregoing)      * ,*•- 

Previous  good  character  -*,..,, 
Character  unknown 

Total  .  ^  , 


19,8$4 

16,374 
20,6G0 
46/142 

24,681 
137,574 
144,4aS 


409,780 


The  total  number  of  persons  sentenced  by  courts  after  trial  ^ 
12,066 ;  by  magistrates  upon  stimtnary  convictloD^  2^^WS ;  vu^ 
a  total  of  267,869. 

The  return  by  the  police  of  the  number  of  the  crioiiiial  daaso*  •* 
large  in  1H60  is  giveu  under  the  following  heads  :^ — 
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Under  16  Yean 
of  Age. 

IG  Years  and 
Upwonld. 

Total. 

Known  Thieves  and  Depredatons... 
Receivers  of  Stolen  Gkxtds   

5,495 

71 
1,873 
4,603 
6,131 

82,419 
4,369 
28,927 
30,603 
17,633 

87,914 
4,440 
80,800 
85,206 
22,664 

Prostitutes 

Suspected  Persons 

VfurrAnts  and  TramiMi 

Total  at  large  

17,173           iia.ft/il 

131,024 

' 

The  numbers  remaining  in  custody  on  29th  September,  1860,  were 
as  follows : — 

In  local  prisons  (exclusive  of  debtors  and  mili- 
tary prisoners) 13,459 

In  the  convict  prisons 7,794 

In  reformatories 2,868 


Total  in  custody 


24,121 


The  houses  of  bad  character  returned  by  the  police,  and  to  which 
I  draw  especial  attention,  wer^  as  follows ; — 

Houses  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods 3,080 

Houses  the  resort  of  Thieves  and  Prostitutes,  viz : 

Public  houses 2,430 

Beer  shops 2,508 

Coffee  shops 440 

Other  suspected  houses 1,818 

7,196 

Brothels  and  houses  of  ill  fame 7,558 

Tramps'  lodging  houses  .........       6,877 


Total  houses  of  bad  character 


24,711 


The  numbers  of  the  police  force  for  1860  were  20,760,  and  the 
expenses  under  various  heads  were  £1,531,111. 

From  these  several  returns  it  is  deduced,  that  we  bad  in  1860  one 
of  the  police  force  for  every  870  of  the  population,  one  of  the 
criminal  classes  for  every  115  of  the  population,  and  one  of  the  police 
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X>«Mrlpti«i  ©1  Coit, 

TdUi  Cbftf^. 

Coalztbtil«4  ii%m 

Ux^  Funda. 

Ptitilic  [Unr«aHU 

Police  EsiablisbmetitB  ..,....*,, 

£ 
1,531,111 

121,174 

4&8,ie9 
145,604 

43,450 

25,541 

£ 
l,203v61§ 

400,914 

a,599 

12,497 

327,49i! 

i2i,ni 

mi55 

145,6M 

43,460 

11^014 

TCoetfi  of  Prosecutions  (1859)  ,.„.. 

P&ieOir  EsXABLIBHMEKTS : — 

County  and  Borough  Prisons 

GoYcrnmcnt  Convict  Prlaona  ,..„, 

Refonmatorles    ♦. ...„•. 

Middlesex    Indu&tnia    Sdiool,\ 
FvUham ..J 

CrlmiQal  Lunatics. .^.. 

Tot4il„.. 

£2,308,658 

£li619,728 

i^iaM 

On  tills  subject  of  cost,  Mr,  Redgrave,  the  CriminAl  Hc^lstrvv  is 
Lis  Report  for  1859,  suys  : — 

"Tliere  arc,  howe%'er,  many  other  expenses,  tho  pro|>r»rtlaii  of 
wliicb  to  be  charged  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
1(0  defined  or  readily  ascertaiiiedj  *isth{?  judges' and  recorders* 
the  salaries  and  charges  of  the  fitipendtHry  magi^tratej,  tlie  fbei 
to  justices'  clerks^  the  maintciiunce  of  court  Itooseft  ftod  J 
court  rooms,  the  costs  of  coroners'  courts,  the  expetsdea  of  tihf 
sheriffs?,  the  costs  of  prosecutions  by  public  bodiejs,  and  by  jf»- 
secutors  ahore  the  costs  aUowed  to  them,  the  charges  for  eoaTicti  ii 
the  colonies,  &c/* 

Mr,  Redgrave  might  have  added  to  these  items,  tlie  costs  to  jisvf^ 
■witnesses  and  others  ;  to  say  do  thing  of  the  enormous  loos  lo  Al 
public  in  the  shape  of  stolen  property,  and  the  means  to  pn*f«i^ 
it  being  stolen ;  he  concludes  his  Report  in  the  following  wonli; 
*""  The  chief  item  in  the  account  must  still  be  purely  an  esliaiitot 
but  as  the  numbers  of  the  criminal  classes  at  large  Imre  lnS 
ascertained  by  the  police,  they  form  a  basis  for  tho  calcuUtkii 
they  have  been  shown  to  amount  (in  18o9)  to  134,922,  lirmg  if 
the  plunder  and  vices  of  the  community,  to-daj  in  wmBUstvH  t^ 
travagance,  to*morrow  in  want;  it  would  be  hardly  assmrcr  '  '^ 
they  each  spend  less  tlian  £25  yearly,  or  I  hat  thtg  can  l^ 
Upon  the  pu\)\\Ci  at  n  \t>aB  less  than  iloublo  that  sum,  Tbb  t™^  '*^ 
amount  to  £7,1  ^^,\TO,  ^v\^4  a.^^^^  w  <kt  ^?M!;Ksj^<ia  already  citi 
warrants  tbe  e&timalft  <^^^  ^^^  Q,t\m\\\T^  ^^Naa»ft&  iis«s^m 
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As  stated  by  Mr,  RcdgraTC,  the  major  par&  of  this  Bum  total 
is  necessarilj  an  estimate j  and  may  by  some  be  considered  too  large. 
It  u  abundantly  evident^  however,  that  the  tax  is  a  very  heavy  ooo, 

I  wish  now  to  draw  especial  attention  to,  and  to  impress  w^ith 
all  the  earnestne&B  of  which  I  aiu  eapnble,  the  fact  of  tiie  i*ysteinatic 
way  in  which  crime,  and  especially  theflt,  b  pursued  ;  that  large 
classes  of  the  people  follow  it  as  a  regular  pursuit  by  which  to 
obtain  a  liveUhood ;  that  children  aud  yotiths  in  large  numbers, 
the  rising  geuerat ion  of  criminnlst  are  well  known  to  bo  now  growing 
up  in  habits  of  dishonefiiy ;  being  trained  and  actually  by  force 
driven  to  beg  and  steal  for  the  supjxirt  of  their  idle  and  profligate 
parents;  and  that  no  more  imperative  legislative  duty,  none  that 
ii  more  plainly  dictated  by  feelings  of  humanity,  or  that  can 
have  greater  or  more  obvious  moral  and  economical  advantages, 
can  be  well  imagined,  than  tliat  of  stepping  forward  to  rescue 
these  most  unhappy  beings  from  tlie  deplorable  fate  of  (bus  being 
scourged  into  crime  in  their  tender  years,  with  the  sure  prospectj 
unless  mere L fully  reliovod  by  death,  of  ultimately  falliug  into  tlie 
grasp  of  the  law,  to  be  then  scourged  out  of  crime ;  if  indeed 
this  has  not  by  that  lime  become  m  deeply  iugraiued  as  to  defy 
the  process. 

Mr,  Redgrave,  in  bis  Report  of  1859  already  quoted,  truly  obaervoa 
that  *'^hundrGd3  are  born,  and  brought  up  without  any  means  of 
escape  from  a  career  of  vagrancy  and  crime." 

Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  in  his  work  **0u  the  Condition  and  Treat- 
ment  of  the  Dangerous  Classes,  1849,"  corroborates  this  view,  H© 
says ' — **  Apart  from  erimes  of  passion  and  poverty,  ajmrt  also  from  the 
mere  relaxation  of  moral  restraint,  caused  by  the  familiar  exhibitioa 
and  apparent  success  of  crime,  it  is  well  agcerCaiued  that  an 
organ ii!od  corruption  of  young  persons  and  servants  is  carried  on 
by  adult  thieves  in  most,  if  not  all  largo  towns^  witli  manifold 
ramitieations  and  tendrils  in  the  country.  Theft  i»  a  craft,  and  Its 
anutial  produce  in  England  alone  amounts  to  many  hundred 
thonsanils  of  pounds  net  profit  per  annum*  In  Liverpool  alone,  some 
years  since,  it  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  £297,440,  (not  including 
the  fruits  of  prostitution,  which  also  arc  immense,)  such  not 
proiit  representing  perhaps  a  tlireo  or  four-fold  gross  loss  to  the 
community, 

"  In  one  of  our  cities  in  a  western  county,  a  woman  was  recently 
prosecuted  for  receiving  stolen  gooda,  who  kept  open  bouse  for 
servants.  Trained  to  peculation  under  her  accomplished  guidance^ 
delicacies  ana  wines  for  refreshment  (the  fruits  of  the  system)  were 
constantly  accessible  to  all  who  entered  into  Iier  confederacy,  and 
ber  bedrooms  were  also  used  for  the  accommodation  of  those  femali 
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beset  them.  A  robbery  of  any  magnitude  frequently  inyolves  a 
score  or  more  of  persons  in  its  suggestion  and  execution.  Of  the 
crimes  cognisable  in  courts,  by  far  the  most  mischievous  is  thefl. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  out  of  all  proportion  the  most  extensiye  crime. 
In  the  next  place,  it  involves  far  more  demoralisation.  A  crime  of 
violence  most  probably  is  peri)etrated  by  one,  or  at  most  a  few  in- 
dividuals ;  almost  all  crimes  are  isolated  except  theils,  which  are  in 
a  great  measure  gregarious.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  children." 
"One  of  the  chief  causes  of  tlie  perpetuation  of  crime"  (says  the  writer 
in  the  Cornhill  Magazine^)  "  is  the  training  of  young  thieves.  They 
are  born,  nurtured,  reared,  educated  professional  thieves.  No  ray  of 
moral  light  ever  shines  upon  them  ;  no  intercourse  with  purity  or 
honesty  ever  falls  to  their  lot ;  no  good  feeling  is  ever  allowed  to 
predominate  ;  all  their  passions  are  distorted,  all  their  faculties  are 
perverted.  .  .  .  Their  parents  are  thieves  in  most  cases  ;  in  others 
the  children  are  orphans,  or  have  been  forsaken  by  their  parents,  and 
in  such  cases  the  children  generally  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  regular 
thief-trainer."  And  the  writer  emphatically  adds  that  which  all  who 
have  thought  much  on  this  subject  must  acknowledge,  that  "  Until  this 
nursery  of  young  thieves  be  destroyed,  there  is  no  prospect  that 
thieving  will  come  to  an  end  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other."  And 
to  destroy  this  nursery  of  the  young  in  common  with  the  harbours 
of  the  old  thieves,  is  the  very  object  of  the  plan  I  propose. 

Were  it  necessary,  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  numerous  examples 
of  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  law,  as  at  present  framed  and  adminis- 
tered, to  reclaim  the  vast  body  of  habitual  depredators,  or  to  put 
an  effectual  stop  to  their  operations,  and  prevent  all  further  ac- 
cessions to  their  ranks.  This  inefficiency,  however,  will  be  patent 
to  all  whoso  avocations  or  study  have  made  the  subject  familiar  to- 
their  minds.  To  deal  with  crime  effectually  the  fact  should  be  ever 
present  to  us  that  depredation  is  carried  on  upon  a  vast  scale,  as  an 
affair  of  business,  the  regular  stated  occupation  of  large  numbers, 
acting  in  concert,  whose  sole  means  of  a  livelihood  are  made  to 
depend  upon  it ;  and  that  its  proceedings  are  in  the  main  governed 
by  the  selfsame  economic  principles  that  govern  ordinary  trading 
operations.  For,  like  all  industrial  pursuits,  it  requires  and  obtains 
the  concurrent  action  of  numbers — some  taking  one  part,  and  some 
another ;  some  acting  in  gangs,  as  burglars,  pickpockets,  coiners, 
forgers,  &c.,  and  some  performing  single  parts  only,  as  the  receiver 
of  stolen  goods,  the  passer  of  bad  money,  &c.,  embodying,  in  shorty 
Adam  Smith's  division  of  labour  principle,  without  which  depre- 
dation upon  its  existing  scale  could  no  more  be  carried  on  success- 
fully, or  indeed  maintain  itself  for  a  day,  than  could  the  baking  of 
bread  upon  the  existing  scale  without  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
landlord,  the  farmer,  the  miller,  and  the  baker,  together  with  the 
numerous  accessory  traders  from  whom  these  obtain  the  various 
materials,  implements,  &c.,  which  they  use.  An  evidence  of  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  I  have  just  now  been  dwelling  on,  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  common  saying,  that,  "  but  for  the  receiver  there  wouldt 
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be  no  thief"  the  thief  being  tlio  operator  and  the  receiver  the  capi- 
talist, without  whose  co-operatioxx  the  former  could  not  exist* 

But  the  **  division  of  labour  "  principle  m  carried  much  further 
among  the  predatory  claaa.  In  addition  to  the  capitalist  and  the 
operative,  the  buyer,  the  storekeeper ^  and  the  salesman,  it  embntce& 
the  skilled  labourer,  "  Crime  is  divided  "  says  a  writer  on  this  subject, 
"  among  the  parties  engaged  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar  aptitudes < 
'  Put  up  men  '  arc  those  who  are  skilftil  in  planning  robberies.  Men 
of  keen  observation  collect  the  facts,  and  ascertaiti  what  the  fficilities 
are.  Bold  and  ready  men,  good  climbers,  hn*,  are  employed  to  carry 
out  the  operation  when  fully  arranged.  Genteel  men  examine  empty 
houses  as  would-be  tenants,"  Then  again  the  organization  employs 
the  instructor  and  trainer  of  young  thieves  and  pickpockets,  and  the 
burglar's  instrument  makers,  mechanics  of  a  high  grade.  It  cotnmatids 
too  the  use  of  premises  for  the  purposes  of  residence  and  conceal* 
ment,  for  the  stonige  and  division  of  the  spoils,  and  to  shelter  its 
clandestine  operations  of  coining,  forging,  illicit  distillery,  false  peti- 
tion and  begging-letter  writing,  &c.j  and  it  employs  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively the  means  of  conveyance  for  persons  and  property  which  its 
exigencies  demand.  It  has  al  ^^^  ita  own  places  of  congregatlnn  and 
indulgence  wherein  to  e5:pend  tta  ill-gotten  gainsj  to  boast  its  ex- 
ploits to  sympathizing  auditors^  to  tell  of  the  dangers  it  has  en- 
countered ami  the  hair-breadth  escapes  it  has  achieved  ;  wherein 
aIbo  to  communicate  information,  concert  plana^  and  form  confedera- 
ciea  for  future  operations  ;  of  all  which  ample  evidence  may  be 
gathered  from  the  reported  daily  proceedings  of  the  several  polico 
courts  of  this  metropolis. 

Any  plan  for  greatly  lessening  or  abolishing  habitual  crime  must 
'tdeal  with  the  fact^  that  continuong  depredation  upon  a  large  scale  is 
dependent  upon  the  concurrent  action  of  many  persons,  discharging 
various  functions,  which  arc  for  the  most  part  essential  to  the  success 
of  its  operation,  a  fact  of  which  the  law  hitherto  has  taken  little  or 
BO  heed* 

But  united  or  systematic  action  has  its  peculiar  weakness  as  well 
as  strength.  So  long  as  the  various  parts  work  vigorously  and 
harmoniously  with  each  other,  all  goes  smoothly  to  the  desired  end, 
and  its  efficient  working  may  be  some  tiling  bordering  on  the 
marvellouSi  Let  but  one  single  part,  however,  become  disabled,  or 
be  thrown  out  of  action  altogether,  and  the  certain  consequence  is 
the  total  derangement  or  stoppa^^e  of  the  whole  mechanism*  And 
this  part,  though  essential  to  the  workiug  of  tlie  machine,  may  in 
itself  be  very  ins  igu  ill  cant.  To  step  the  pendulum  is  to  stop  the 
clock,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  wheei-work  or  ponderous  the 
weights*  To  spike  the  small  touch-holes  of  tho  guns  is  effectually 
to  disarm  the  battery.     The  rupture  of  a  valve,  of  the  breaking  of 

icrew,  will   arrest   tho  motion  of  a  steam   enginCp   though  of 

lousand  horse  power. 
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applicable  to  those  operattoQS  in  which  the  soTerai  actors  f>erfor« 
their  respect! va  parti  lq  distaut  places  and  without  eacfi  olhet'i 
knowleJgo,  and  whose  action  is  consequently^  rather  concurrent  tlitt 
united,  in  order  to  produce  some  desired  final  result. 

If  then  it  be  the  fact  that  the  predatory  class  of  may  partknbr 
place^  say  London  for  instance,  in  which  somewhere  about  5,000  knowii 
depredator  a  are  daily  carrying  on  their  nefarious  QCGUpationK  ^ 
really  discharge  their  various  parta  so  as  practically  to  form  one  trnifB 
mechaDism,  the  action  of  which  is  liable  to  become  deranged  or  to  tn 
altogether  stoppeil  by  the  withilrawal  of,  or  reuderiug  useless.  itooB 
one  e&seutial  part,  and  that  this  la  in  the  power  of  society,  it  foU'TWi 
oa  a  corollary  that  the  continued  existence  of  a  predatory  daas  hm^ 
be  rendered  an  impossibility, 

Kow  the  operatives  of  a!l  classes,  whether  in  lawful  or  unlawfoi 
pursuits,  require  the  aid  of  capital  in  some  one  or  moro  fomii  U 
carry  on  tbeir  labours.  The  predatory  class  require  it  to  %&n$ 
extent,  if  it  be  only  in  the  shape  of  a  house  or  premiBes,  in  whoI«  m 
m  part  wherein  to  lodge  themselves  and  their  booty ^ — premiBea  aiypro- 
priated  to  the  iudividual  or  the  class.  Nor,  speaking  g^AerrnQj) 
this  aid  he  obtained  for  any  length  of  time,  in  support  of  ' 
crime,  without  cither  the  direct  connivance  of  its  owners  or  ml  & 
their  culpable  negleet  of  the  means  of  informing  themseli^esof  thp 
state  of  the  case*  That  is  to  say,  with  ordinary  cur©  and  doo  <nii". 
gence  they  may  always  learu  whether  tbeir  rents  are  paid  oat  rf' 
lawful  earnings  or  out  of  the  plunder  of  tlieir  neigh  ban  ra. 

If  this  be  true,  it  follows  logicaUy  that,  to  stop  habitual 
only  needs  that  all  owners  of  house  property  should  fiiid  it  imi 
able  to  allow  their  proj>orty  t^  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes, 

If  then  a  state  of  things  bo  instituted  in  which  it  sUiill 
obvious  a  commercial  error  as  it  is  a  moral  wrong  to  i^^oeive  ffott 
knowing  them  to  be  derived  from  unlawful,  ill-gotteti^aiitfl^all  of  tii 
predatory  claBs  wbo  would  keep  a  nx)f  over  their  heads  mnM  \ 
forth  delist  from  criminal  pursuits  and  betake  thom^dves  to 
industry.  The  alternative  would  be  lawful  gains  or  tio  boa 
the  prison  or  the  workhouse,  an  alternative  which  must  saoa 
guis*h  crime  followed  as  an  occupation. 

If  it  be  true,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  that  wliile  on  ^ 
hand  there  are  among  the  owners  of  house  property  many  who  mfi^ 
accept  a  tenant  without  taking  good  care  to  know  who  be  i^  i^ 
how  he  obtains  his  income,  and  whom  no  eons  i  derail  on  thai  cotii 
be  offered  would  induce  to  accept  as  a  tenant  any  one  ^vho  tflrff-^  M 
even  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  lUicit  pursuit »%,  thf^rt*^  m^  ftt  (^ 
other  hand,  hut  too  many  who  are  utterly  care  I  cfaarw^ 

and  pursuits  of  their  tenants  so  long  as  the^r  r>  ihuiiiniiy 

or  still  worse,  who  do  knowingly  let  their  preniiE^e!^  to  persow  of^ 
honest  pMTiuitH  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  rents  wbicfa  mMriovT 
are  thcTcby  oViHim^'l.  I'luVs^XiW  ttne  (and  which  is  eonillf*^ 
<lut*stiona\>W)  \\\^t  l\\^  Vfewr^  ii^i^\i*fc%  m^wxx^  ^  ibc^Hciii 
trial  and  p\iB\«\imeiit  ol  o^eu^^t%>asffl>aQ\gia^m^%-^t^^ 
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nameLl  class  of  propriotors  would  not  be  necessary  but  for  euch  har- 
bourage, (for  houseless  crime  could  uotTnaintnin  itself,)  it  is  clear  that 
the  responsibility  of  such  expenses  lies  wholly  with  such  class  of 
house-ownera.  They  it  is  who  mainly  aid  la  creatinj^  the  burden  and 
should  be  made  to  bear  it,  Consequenfly,  bo  much  of  the  taxes  in 
the  shape  of  police  rates,  See,  which  go  to  defray  the  expenses  referred 
to,  ought  not  to  be  levied,  as  now,  indiscriminately  upon  all  propertyj 
but  shouhl  in  common  justice  be  levied  exclusively  on  the  property 
of  those  owners  who  carelessly  or  wilfully  omit  to  do  their  part  to 
stop  the  evih 

And  who  shall  qncstioii  the  right  of  society  to  carry  out  this 
principle  ?  Property  cannot  bo  enjoyed  in  security  except  nnder 
the  protection  of  the  law.  If  whilo  thus  protected  by  the  law  any 
property  be  used  as  an  engine  to  defeat  the  law,  surely  such  property 
becomes  outlawed  by  its  own  act.  The  knife  of  the  murderer,  the 
akoleton  keys  and  jemmy  of  the  burglar,  are  not  fit  subjects  of  legal 
protection.  Felons  and  traitors  forfeit  their  property,  even  though 
honestly  acquired.  And  shall  it  be  said  that  the  law  must  extend 
its  protective  arm  to  the  property  of  the  owner  who  is  knowingly 
or  carelessly  permitting  itji  use  to  defeat  its  very  protector  ?  The 
act  is  indleed  suicidal,  la  there  one  sound  reason  why,  as  now,  a 
lionse-owi^er  who  willingly  shelters  a  gang  of  thieves  should  be 
distinguished  morally  or  legally  front  a  receiver  of  stolen  gooJs  with 
A  guilty  knowledge  ?  Ho  helps  to  deprive  and  debar  other  men  of 
tlieir  own*  The  criminal  and  his  landlord  are  in  a  state  of  virtual 
conj^piracy  against  their  fellow -citizens,  and  are  justly  liable  jointly  and 
severally  for  the  ill  consequences  to  othersj  including  the  cost  of 
detection  and  ptiniahment,  or  of  repression.  A  landlord  knowingly 
receiving  for  his  rent  stolen  property  tDould  be  answerable  to  the 
law-  Is  it  not  an  absurd  reflnemeut  to  say  that  he  shall  not  bo 
equally  liable  for  receiving  money  the  produce  of  stolen  property? 
An  owner  of  property  who  thus  suffers  it  to  bo  misused  is  an 
unfaithful  member  of  his  class ;  he  may  and  us n ally  does  obtain  & 
higber  rent  for  his  house,  but  it  deteriorates  in  no  small  degree  the 
neighbotiring  premises. 

But  although  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  right  of 
Bociety  to  make  the  proprietors  of  property  who  suffer  it  to  be  used 
for  illicit  purposes  directly  responsible,  i*e.,  punishable  for  such. 
misuse,  the  plan  I  propose  does  not  demand  the  exercise  of  this 
extreme  right-  It  seeks  rather  to  allure  to  the  right  path  than  to 
drive  from  the  wi^ong,  by  grajiting  to  those  owners  of  premises  who 
are  careful  that  they  shall  lie  occupied  only  by  j[>er8ons  engaged  in 
lawful  pursuits^  an  immunity  from  a  tax  which  is  rendered  necessary 
solely  by  those  who,  either  from  wilfulness  or  carelessness,  allow 
their  premises  to  be  occupied  by  persons  %vho  make  criminal  pursuits 
their  ordinary  or  occasional  businesa. 
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Property  now  indiscriminately  bears  this  burden.  No  distiociimi 
made  between  that  which  aids  and  abets  crime,  and  that  wbaeh 
free  from  this  guilt.  Surely  this  is  wrong.  These  wbo  cftote  1 
burden,  and  per3ist  in  sq  doing,  should  alone  be  made  to  bear  it 
They  inflict  a  fourfold  iiijuetice,  Firgt — they  are  accessodfig  of 
crime.  Secondly — ^by  so  acting  they  cause  the  burden*  Thirdly^ 
thoy  damage  adjacent  property  in  reputation  and  security^  and  tbere-^ 
fore  in  rent*  Foarthly — by  these  dishonest  practices  they  gain  higbff 
rents.     Let  the  harbourers  of  rogues  pay  the  "  rogue-money-** 

From  what  I  have  already  advanced  you  will  probably  havB  ccnte 
to  the  conclasien  that  the  great  leading  feature  of  the  plan  I  ha?e  to 
Eubmit  1S4  to  institute  a  process  by  which  owners  of  premises,  whocts 
prove  before  a  competent  tribunal  the  freedom  in  respect  of  all  sucb 
premises,  their  property,  from  all  complicity  or  eonnivaoea  wiA 
crime,  or  undue  temptation  to  crime,  may  claim  exemptions  Sfnm 
the  burdens  which  are  clearly  due  to  the  existence  of  habitual  erimfti 
which,  as  already  stated,  if  all  auch  properly  were  managed  as  thti 
is,  or^  in  other  words,  but  for  the  wrongful  use  of  other  prenLi&es, 
not  maintain  an  existence*  The  exemption  is  one  which  alt 
quality  ihemselves  to  claim.  This  done,  the  burden  wonld  eni 
cease,  for  habitual  criminals  would  he  driven  out  of  house  and  harbov* 

Meantime,  however,  and  during  the  transition  state,  it  will  be  MA 
that  as  one  proprietor  afler  another  whose  property  is  i^r&e  frcM 
complicity  gets  exempted  from  the  tax,  the  burdoti  fiilk  wilh 
inci'Casing  force  on  those  owners  whose  premises  are  tho  liarbonnfl 
of  crime,  until  it  becomes  intolerable,  far  too  great  to  be  bonacv  ^ 
property  itself  being  eaten  up  in  its  defrayal. 

Now  I  submit  witli  coniidence  that  the  plan  of  making  exjOBBlin 
from  the  tax  a  privilege,  while  correct  in  prineiplep  and  fitralflhii| 
what  one  may  call  a  natural  step  from  the  present  9iate  of  tjiiifl 
under  which  every  one  pays,  would  be  just  aad  emin^oUT  afc  ii 
practice,  since  it  would  impose  the  task  of  making  out  the  m$e  npfli 
the  party  who  must  needs  be  best  acquainted  wit^  the  facta^  tiu 
the  applicant  himself  (a  possible  delinquent)  rather  tlian  npoQ  i& 
accuser,  the  good  effect  of  which  would  be  to  render  anarailbt 
those  manifold  etjui vocations,  refusals  to  answer  perttueiit  quedtiMi^ 
falsification  of  names  and  dates,  pleus  of  n&n  mi  rit't^r^a  ttt^  hf 
which  the  cunning  are  bo  ofleu  enabled  to  evade  a  direct  ttecosatfioi^ 
even  when  the  case  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  any  moral  doubl;  hf 
the  least  reluctance  to  afford  the  information  asked  for«  or  iho  inalktf 
attempt  at  double  dealing,  matterti  which  would  \m  bnt  tittli*  oocioif 
in  a  case  whore  conviction  and  punishment  were  impending  wooM  It 
quite  enough  to  ensure  the  refusal  of  a  privilege  ;  or  at  least  toiiiJp* 
its  postponement  until  the  arbiter  could  be  ma<le  l>clter  smiiAdJ 
the  propriety  of  granting  it. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  law  in  its  present  siato  had  been  «lf«>4[* 
toncbed  npeii,MV4\  v^l^  Sa^^NxVi^  of  briuging  offender^  f>#packflr*i 

\%  course  o^  tVe  4&vV^  ml^^^u^^^:^atla>Qfel^iT^^^^^^^^ 
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often  finds  it  ro ported  tliat  partiea  have  been  arrested  for  offences  in 
premises  known  by  the  police  to  hare  been  devoted  to  crime  for 
man  J  years,  such  crimes  for  instance  as.  forgiog,  coiQing,  illicit  dis- 
tillation, gambling,  procuring  women  for  prostitution,  the  sole  of 
obscene  literatare,  &c.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  inducing  parties 
to  proseciit^j  or  of  bringing  home  eomo  special  criniinal  act  to  the 
offender,  often  gives  an  immunity  to  these  offences  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  w^hen  at  last  one  or  more  of  the  gang  are  detected  and 
flcntcnced  to  imprisonment,  they  ordiiianiy  return  on  their  discharge 
to  their  old  malpractices,  which  in  the  meantime  have  been  defiantly 
caiTied  on  by  others  of  the  fraternity.  Let  me,  however,  call  at  ten* 
lion  to  the  certain  efficiency  of  the  proposed  plan  in  all  such  caaea 
as  those  jnst  cited*  Since  no  dwelling,  however  great  or  however 
humble,  can  be  either  concealed  or  protected  from  the  rate-collector, 
and  since  to  every  place  he  reaches  he  mnst  necessarily  convey  tha 
influetice  of  the  new  principle  in  its  full  unbroken  force,  it  would 
follow  that  those  places  (the  '*  Hells"  amongst  others)  w^hich  have 
hitherto  been  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  the  law,  scorning  its 
threats,  and  foiling  its  attacks,  must  speedily  succumb  under  the 
accumulating  burden  which  the  operation  of  the  new  principle  would 
inevitably  bring  down  upon  them. 

Let  then  an  Act  of  Parliament  be  passed  authorising  existing 
tribunals^  or  creating  a  new  one  (which  might  be  called  "  The 
Criminal  Tax  Exemption  Court"),  to  receive,  publish,  examinCj  and 
decide  claims  for  exemption.  Its  action  might  in  some  sort  assimi- 
late to  that  of  the  Revising  Ban'ister's  Court  for  settling  the  lists  of 
persons  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  for  Members  of  Parliament. 

Tho  town  clerk,  chief  of  police,  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  other 
constituted  authority  in  every  place  to  which  the  Act  applied,  should 
receive,  within  a  certain  period  of  the  year  to  be  named,  the  claims 
for  exemption,  which  should  be  made  on  blank  forms  to  be  furnished, 
and  stating  full  particulars. 

The  listif)  of  claimantfl  to  be  published,  having  first  undergone  the 
scrutiny  of  the  chief  of  police,  who  should  l>e  required  to  affix  tho 
w^ords  "  objected  to  "  opposite  the  description  of  any  premiBca  known 
or  suspected  to  be  used  for  an  illegal  purpose. 

Any  rate-payer  should  also  be  at  lil>erty  within  a  certain  period 
to  scud  in  a  "  notice  of  objection'*  to  any  particular  premises  being 
exempted  if  it  be  known  to  him  that  they  arc  used  illegally. 

These  preliminaries  being  observed,  the  Revising  Barrister  (or  by 
Tvhatever  other  name  the  tax-exempting  officer  of  the  court  be  desig- 
Bated)  should  sit  in  jmblic  court  to  go  through  the  list,  each  claimant 
attending  to  substantiate  his  claim,  aud  each  objector  his  objection, 
and  so  the  list  of  exemptions  might  ba  settled  annually, 

PrnTiflinn    ehanlrt   h^  madf^  fnr  the  rfi-imnnsition   nf  rho  tjiTr  hv  tha- 
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Bonds  and  securities  might  abo  be  required  from  tlie  p&rite  , 
exempf^td,  and  peaaltiea  imposed  for  fake  information  to  Uie  court. 

Belief  also  should  be  given  to  landlords  agaiu.^t  teuanti  fir 
illegal  use  of  premises,  and  against  referees  giving  fiU^c  chametoi 
of  intending  tenaats. 

Tenants  might  also  be  required  to  sign  a  declaration  Dpoi 
entering  on  the  tenancy* 

Knowingly  to  allow  criminuls  to  become  tenants  miglit  be  mide 
a  misdefneanour^ 

A  criminal  conTiction  should  cancel  a  lease  and  deti^rmine  • 
tenancy^ 

In  order  to  secure  payment  of  the  heavy  rates  which  would  MA 
on  unexempted  property,  the  premiaes  thcmsclyes  should  be  liable.  | 

In  order  to  avoid  opposition,  to  give  a  reasonable  choice,  aad  lint  I 
too  much  may  not  he  attempted  at  pnce^  it  might  be  advisablt*  m  ma^  ^ 
the  Act  in  the  first  instance  permissive  (like  that  of  £4>me  exislii^ 
Acts)  with  the  several  towns  and  districti,  offering  huwever 
aid  and  encouragement  for  its  early  adoption. 

In  conclusion  let  me  observe  that,  whilst  I  consider  the  priiicf|ili 
upon  which  the  plan  Is  b^d  is  unassailable,  I  by  no  means  ii 
consider  the  mode  jyst  suggested  of  putting  it  into  operation,  Tfcil 
is  fiuggestive  only,  and  may  be  varietl  and  improveti,  for  it  is  mt 
to  be  concealed,  that  in  caii^ing  otit  this  as  any  other  extcn^tft 
reform  of  existing  practices,  difhcultiea  will  of  course  pr 
themselves. 

But  with  an  object  before  us  of  such  unspeakable  itnportMMll 
fts  the  suppression  of  the  wliole  body  of  habitual  depredators^  df  J 
expenses  and  losses  inilicted  by  whom  I  have  shown  you  &!• 
high  authority  cannot  be  less  ki  England  alone  tlimti  ten  miilioi 
per  annum,  no  ordinary  difficulties,  nothing  Indeed  short  ftf  tiDpowi- 
hllities,  ought  to  bar  onr  way*  And  since  experience  totfte 
that  the  impossibilities  of  the  timid,  the  feeble,  and  the  resoiUOeliA* 
are  often  nothing  more  than  the  healthfully  stimnlating  diflcnltitf 
of  the  energetic,  the  persevering,  und  the  ready-niinded^  it  v^mii 
surely  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  in  order  to  injure  success  in  emrrriM 
the  principle  into  practical  effect,  to  secure  the  servicca,  in  tlcrbiif 
and  working  out  the  necessary  measures,  of  men  well  known  *l 
combine  such  qualities  with  sound  practical  knowledge  iti  ihi*  hiiEMt 
degree — a  plan  adopted  with  sueh  eminent  success  m  the  c^ 
of  the  "Common  Law  Procedure  Act," 

Many  valuable  improvements  of  late  years — as  for  iti«Caiii3»  iki  ^ 
reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage,  the  repeal  of  the  window  **t,  $§ 
newspaper  stamp  duly  and  other  tastes  on  knowled^e^  ftnd  Wt^ 
recently  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  hare,  in  the  out>et«  uooomMif 
presented  the  unpalatahle  coiulition  of  an  impartant,  ihoork 
chance  tem\y(vTary  relinquishment  of  revenue.  Other  grre«ic  meam 
WM  the  rcpt.^a\  ^i  l\w  t^Tv\  Xvivt^^  Vke  reform  of  our  irtlucatiooil  pd 
roumicipal  corpotulum^,  aj&^  ^\v^  \^^t^w^<\s3(^  tiS.  <tk^  <d\iir&er  of  ibe  &i* 
India.  Compart^  ^  W-v^  -©.^^yia^m^^  «ysiis^  lax  ^%  ^^^^IJki^  ^  iait 
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cherished  privileges,  clothed  with  Bomethii^g  of  the  sacrednesa  of 
vested  interests,  Agaia,  in  the  aecomplishnieat  of  certain  gieut 
changes,  as  those  brought  about  by  the  Po(jr  Law  Ameudment  Act, 
the  Factory  Act,  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the  Buildiag  Act,  th© 
creation  of  new  authoritative  bodies,  armed  with  highly  ex:ccptigoable 
powers,  has  been  deemed  uoavoidable, 

No  reliu^^uishmetit  of  revenue  is  called  for  by  the  plan  herein 
proposed  ;  but  if  succesE^ful,  il  liiust  Cj^iuse  a  large  saving  in  our  local 
and  general  tasation,  and  a  Etill  larger  in  the  shape  of  property  now 
stolen. 

And  seeing  that  few  things  could  act  more  healthfully  upon  oiir 
genera!  prosperity  than  tlie  effectual  suppression  of  the  predatory 
class — the  trausfortaation  of  the  thousaads  of  encmiesj  and  destroyers 
who  uow  lurk  in  our  midstj  into  friends  and  feUow-workerjj  ;  and 
since  an  increase  of  national  proiperity  invariably  tells  upon  the 
public  rcveuuo,  it  is  clear  that,  if  successful,  the  plan  must  inereaae 
the  copiousuess  of  its  purest  sources. 

Nor  is  aiiy  surrender  of  vested  interests  asked  for,  since  none  eati 
pretend  to  a  vested  interest  in  the  promotion  or  concealment  of 
crime.  Nor  yet  is  exceptional  authority  wanted,  the  decisious 
required  being  altogether  of  a  judicial  authority. 

P*  _ 

^P  Street  Occupatiofis,     By  J,  K.  Towler* 

F  It  ha.^  probably  been  remarked  by  most  people  living  in  London, 
that  the  number  of  persons,  both  young  and  old,  who  obtain 
their  living  in  the  streets,  either  by  selling  goods,  by  kbomv  or  by 
begging,  has  of  late  years  considerably  increased. 

Newspaper- vending  in  its  present  form  is  a  modern  invention, 
conBequent  on  the  cheapening  of  the  press;  shoe-blacking  is  a  recent 
revival  of  quite  an  ancient  custom ;  and  the  public  messenger >  or 
commissi onairCj  has  only  appeared  since  the  Crimean  ivai\ 

It  would  be  an  inquiry  sufficiently  interesting  to  trace  the  varieties 
and  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  various  street  occupations  ;  how 
far  the  street  acrobat  or  musician  i«  superior  to  the  ero6>sing*sweeper 
or  horse-holder;  but  I  do  not  propose  here  to  treat  of  adult  occnpa^ 
tious,  but  only  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  street  life  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  i^rospccts  of  the  young,  and  to  suggest  some  means  by 
which  the  disadvautages  ivhich  accompany  it  m&j  be  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  counteracted. 

Interesting  as  might  be  the  inquii-y  alluded  to,  with  respect  to 
adults,  we  may  properly  infer  tluit  each  man  or  woman  pursuing  a 
street  life  has  developed  a  special  aptitude  for  such  a  calling,  and 
that,  rhereforet  our  considerations  woukl  be  unlikely  to  lead  to  any 
L^pi'actical  result.  For  instance,  it  would  be  idle,  even  if  desirablii 
^^^  attempt  to  induce  the  well-known  elevez*  exhibitor  of  the 
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I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  questlaii  as  it  relatae  to  fediillf 

would  be  wliolly  foreign  to  our  preseut  subject,  because  it  In  obvioiM 

that  numbers  of  the  ebildreu  who  irequent  our  eireeta  ftod  obtAiiis 

living  there,  wiLL  nltimateljr  bec^ome  the  men  luid  women  who  tmn 

never  rise  above  the  grade  of  crossing- sweepers  and  hawkers.    But 

1  should  be  sorry  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  chUiirm 

1         80  occupied  when  young  and  though tloss,  and  under  the  influtiiic^  of 

eircumstancea  which   may  he  obviated,  must  inevitably  coutiJiiie  it 

that  condition  of  life.     Such  a  conclusion  happily  would,  as  ^  si 

regards  boys,  be  directly  opposed  to  tho  results  ef  joj  experkoci 

L        gained  during  the  last  eleven  years  in  the  management  of  llie  fint 

I        organized  Society  for  the  employment  of  Street  Shoeblacks,  during 

^^  which  time  about  1,200  boys  have  passed  under  my  notioe«     Ai 


I  to  adults,  Mr.  Mayhew's  histories  of  the  costermongers  and  ^Hf^ 
women  were  picturesque  enough,  and  such  facte  when  rellaMl 
might  well  foiTn  premises  for  the  deductions  of  Soeial  Scic^oee,  M 
I  do  not  propose  to  tread  the  same  ground,  even  though  freA 
matters  of  interest  could  now  be  collected ;  chiefly  because  I  do  lui 
clearly  see  that  the  circiirastanees  of  the  case  of  adults  can  wrll  I* 
altered  by  any  moans  which  might  be  offered  for  tbeir  voluuUff 
adoption.  The  case  of  young  people,  however,  is  widely  di^ertiit: 
habits  have  not  become  iixed,  and  many  of  them  merely  r^iiort  14 
the  streets  because  a  ready  means  of  earning  money  is  llitire  pP^ 
sen  ted  to  them,  and  no  openiug  on  the  other  band  U  aEbrdai  li 
obtaining  regular  and  respectable  employment.  They  u^  ignonii 
of  the  danger  of  tlie  streets,  and  have  not  tested  tlie  pr 
nature  of  the  subsistence  to  be  obtained  in  them.  Ap|>areatl^ 
large  increase  of  children  of  tender  years  engaged  in  8tr^t 

ons  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  newsTdiicloni  i 
shoeblacks  are  almost  all  boys.  We  may,  therefore,  w^l 
ourselves  to  consider  whether  a  street  life  in  their  ctum  bo  ■ 
or  not ;  and  if  an  evil,  whether  means  may  not  be  devised  by  i 
the  evil  may  be  prevented  or  ameliorated.  With  regard  Co 
occupations,  or  some  classes  of  children,  there  ena  b©  no  iftfflftiy  ' 
in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  I  imagine  that  few  would  a^aerllM 
crossing-sweeping  or  begging  can  be  otherwise  than  prejudicial;  ml 
In  respect  of  young  girls,  all  street  employments  will  probdhlj  bf 
admitted  to  be  dangerous,  if  not  positively  injuriooiL 

It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  survey,  and  In  eofae  tna^iu^  tt 
classify,  the  different  kinds  of  street  occupations  pursued  bj  e^ 
dren. 

The  principal  street  occupations  with  which  I  aan  aeqtiftittlti 
pursued  by  boys,  are  newspaper  selUng,  shoe- blacking,  aelijng  fti^ 
^&c.,  money-chungiog,  crossing-sweeping,  holding  horme*^  cvnyi^ 
parcels,  opening  cabs,  and  begging:  and  thoae  ptirsa^d  brygtiii^ 
Belling  watercressee,  flowers  and  frtiit,  and  iweepuig  croeBttiffi^ 

Beibre  at.\em^lm^  ici  t\\fei\\i^uv^k  between  ilie  aevctnU  ittHi 
employments  \v\i\d\  fm^\\t  ^e.,  ^\i^e^  ^^E^ai\\i.T^a\e\eiUHM,  lieoiieiill 
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number  of  the  risiDg  generation.  In  most  eases  a  street  child  is  very 
much  its  own  m aster,  subject  to  no  restraint  except  the  occaiiioual 
control  of  the  police,  and  that  kind  of  vague  supervision  which  may  ho 
supposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  public  eye.  The  requirements  of 
the  calling,  whatever  it  may  he,  to  some  extent  prevent  loitering 
and  idleness,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  occupations,  such  as 
newspaper  selling,  require  considerable  activity  and  attention;  but 
tho  main  features  of  a  street  livelihood  are  its  uncontrolled  freedoin, 
■which  certainly  has  a  cliarm  for  young  people  of  adventurous  dis- 
position, and  the  chief  danger  which  besets  such  a  life  is  the  had 
company  which  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  the  public  streets. 

In  our  time  we  have  seen  tho  trammels  which  bound  different 
trades  and  conditions  of  life  gradually  and  to  a  very  great  extent 
relaxed  or  broken;  a  long  and  binding  apprenticeship  is  now  seldom 
required  before  exercising  a  skilled  craft.  And  although  we  would 
not  wish  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  customs,  we  may  feci  that  the 
quiet  resolution  and  steady  respectability  of  our  forefathers  may  be 
in  some  measure  traced  to  the  long  and  laborious  yoke  which  waa 
laid  on  them  when  young,  and  we  may  well  believe  thot  the  stricter 
rules  of  tliose  times  produced  a  salutary  effect  in  upholding  parental 
authority  and  enforcing  obedience  to  a  master's  orders. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  latter  point  of  view  that  I  perceive  danger 
following  from  the  free  existence  in  the  streets.  Parents  are  often 
by  poverty  tempted  against  their  judgment  to  allow  their  children 
to  seek  this  precarious  livelihood,  and  are  ready  to  admit  that  if  they 
could  do  anything  ebe  with  them  they  would  never  consent  to  their 
adopting  it.  But  probably  a  large  number  arc  the  children  of  careless 
parent Sj  who  themselves  have  pursued  an  unsettled  life  and  ore 
indifferent  to  the  evils  resulting.  I  have  known  numbers  of  children 
whose  habits  have  been  formed  in  this  mould,  who,  on  arriving  at 
manhood  or  womanhood,  are  unable  to  raise  themselves  above  the 
condition  of  a  crossing- sweeper  or  a  street  hawker-  Again,  I  have 
known  many  youths  who  have  continued  the  trade  of  shoeblacks  on 
their  own  account  until  they  are  forced  to  own  with  regret  that  they 
are  unfit  for  settled  occupations.  Happily  many  of  these  do  grow 
w^enry  of  the  street?,  and  genendly  seek  for  admission  into  tho  army 
OF  navy,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  a  better  destluatlon  than  their 
previous  history  would  have  led  one  to  expect, 

I  intve  taken  some  pains  to  gather  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  I 
find  that  ragged-school  managers  an <L teachers  give  almost  unani- 
mously a  decided  opinion  against  any  street  occupation  for  young 
people,  unless  it  partake  of  tlie  nature  of  an  organized  trade,  and 
be  properly  superintended  and  guarded  by  judicious  rules. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  point  of  diseriminatlng  between  those 
employments  which  may  be  thus  organized,  and  so  become  useful^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  do  not  appear  to  admit  of  v\ 

id  superintendencej  and  so  may  be  considered  pi'ejudiciaL 
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drawn  up  by  tlie  managers  of  nine  shoeblack  aocietieSj  in  1860,j 
tbe  perusal  of  the  police  authorities  ottd  magistralea,  I  eictraet  1 
results  of  the  experience  of  about  nine  jear^.  Afler  aUuding  lo  iIm 
reports  of  the  Tarlous  socle tiee^  which  give  the  cletaiJa  of  %\m  system 
and  diiscipline  under  whieli  they  are  coDdnctedj  and  thu  Ftfsulti 
which  have  been  attained  by  meaas  of  them,  they  are  summed  up 
thus ;  ^^  It  will  be  found  that,  witliouC  laying  a  burden  upon  ttiS 
generosity  of  tlie  public,  a  largo  amoant  of  good  has  been  effeeleil. 
A  large  number  of  poor  boys,  who  had  no  other  honest  n'soottn 
open  to  them  at  the  time,  have  been  put  in  the  way  of  obtaioingi 
temporary  living  ;  and  their  cbaracters  being  tested,  and  ihclr 
circumstaDcos  improved,  they  have  been  advanced  into  pemm&tnt 
aituationB  in  tins  country  and  in  the  coloaies;,  as  well  ag  into  ite 
army  and  navy," 

Setting   aside  for  the  present   the   religious  or  tnoral   in 
brought  to  bcai'  upon  the  working  of  such  societies,  I  d  tree  I  fttlea 
now  merely  to  the  mechanism  made  use  of. 

A  street  life  is  generally,  in  the  first  place,  uneontr&litd^  prodti^ 
iug  that  excess  of  carelesgness  and  independence  which  we  coos 
dangerous  to  character. 

Secondly,  the  subsistence  is  prccaHous  in  its  tmture,  prodia 
violent  alter'nations  of  comtjarativc  riches  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  it  is  subject  to  evii  a&soeiatiotis. 

To  counteract  these  disadvantages  the  general  features  of  iociitilt  \ 
gych  a^   the  shoeblack  societies  are  :   First,   mipervigi&m.     Setovt 
Tegnlarittf  of  payments     Thirds  the   esprit  tie  corps   amoD^ct 
boys,  ond  the  general  humaui^riag  iutiucuces  brougbt  to  benr 
the  system. 

As  to  the  first  general  feature — the  supervmon  conaviita  of  tliaisf  1 
the  officers  of  the  Hoeiety,  who  ought  constantly  to  visit  ibo  hpn 
at  their  stations,  checking  any  dieijosition  to  loiteriug,  waii4ert^ 
or  idleness,  and  generally  encournging  them  in  their  duty.     N^xltJ 
that   of  the   officers  of  |)olice,   who   are,  as  a  general    rule, 
obliging  iti  protecting  the  boys  in  the  orderly  pursuit  of  ihi^ir  i 
and  lastly,  that  of  tlie  pubhc  generally,  w^bo  have  fvery  op|M 
of  reporting  misconduct.     To  these  considerations  madl  b^ 
the  liict   of  tbe   boys  wearing  a   conspicuous  uulfurtn^  aod 
numbered  for  tbe  purpose  of  identification. 

As  to  the  second  feature^ — reguloriiif  of  paymeni  is,  m^  f^  at  I 
be,  arrived  at«  Ly  the  society  guaranteeing  iixpcnee  %  ^%y  to  a 
boy,  wbichj  in  case  the  day*  earnings  are  insure ieut^  is  drmwai 
of  the  boy'«  savings.  It  has  been  sdleged  that  thrto  sucertsdve  wtiJ 
days  would  bring  most  persons  engaged  in  street  trades  to  %ho  i^Kf  I 
of  ruin  ;  and  the  shoeblack  who  is  unconnected  wiili  n 
must  suCer  con&ideralily  on  this  score,  uuksei  he  be 
constituted  hoy^  of  a  saving  di imposition.  In  tlie  org%iiix^*i 
on  the  other  \va\id»a\^^l  ^t^V  ^*Quld  only  redoco  €ttclt  bciy*s| 
meut  Id  tUre©  s\i\\\\\i^6,  ^\Cv^i\\  ii>a««v  N^i3«ii^  xisit  be  m  Ag«i  4»lkj 
society,  but  ^ouU  \^  4s«^^  ^^*^^  SJ^WiH  *^*3^^^ 
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called  liis  "bank,"  which  he  h&s  by  the  ralm  laid  by  in  more 
prosperous  tiniea^ 

It  is  truQ  that  tlie  fluctuations  of  earnings  are  great :  as  an 
instance,  I  may  mention  that  on  the  Tth  of  June  last,  a  boy  be- 
ionginjf^  to  the  East  London  Society  took  as  much  aa  1 5*.  2ti^  in  one 
day^  at  the  entrance  to  the  International  Exhibition,  while  on  the 
following  day,  at  the  gmne  station,  he  only  earned  l^f*  9d* 

Accordhig  to  the  rule  of  the  division  of  earnings,  sixpence,  to- 
getlier  with  one-third  of  the  remainder^  ts  paid  as  wages  directly  to 
the  boy,  one-third  is  the  Society's  share,  aud  the  rest  is  entered  to 
his  credit  in  his  society's  sav lags'  bank.  In  the  instance  mentioned, 
the  loj.  2d.  would  be  thus  accounted  for— the  boy's  wages  would  be 
5s.  4d.  ;  the  society's  money,  4s.  \Qd.  ;  his  baak  increment,  5s.  Od,  j 
the  boy  hasj  therefore,  a  fund  laid  by  that  one  day  of  5s, ^  which 
would  bear  the  drawings  of  tea  snecessiTe  disastrously  wet  days. 

There  are  many  points  which  migiit  be  noticed  in  connexion  wuth 
the  system  of^^payment^  some  of  wbich  are  debat cable  ; — such  as  the 
trui^t  reposed  in  the  boys  to  report  trnly  their  earaingB,  and  its 
effect  on  their  character  ; — and  some  of  which  will  be  undisputed, 
such  as  the  wisdom  of  guarding  a  boy  from  his  own  improvidence, 
or  the  rapacity  of  hts  relatives,  mid  the  effect  produced  on  his 
character  by  feeling  that  he  ia  becoming  a  little  fundhoider,* 

As  to  the  third  feature— In  order  to  counteract  the  dangerous  asso- 
ciations of  the  streets,  I  have  already  mentioned  tbe  esprit  decorps^ 
aud  the  general  good  iniluence  of  managers  and  school  teachers  ; 
but  there  are  many  minute  arrangements  to  bring  about  the  desired 
end;  such,  for  instiince,  as  the  change  of  stations,  which  occurs 
every  three  days,  by  w^hich  a  boy  may  be  at  one  end  of  London  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and  at  the  other  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday ;  he  cannot  therefore  make  rerj  lasting 
acquaintanceships  with  the  idlers  or  thieves  in  any  locality.  I'ho 
stations  are  also  arranged  in  order,  and  grouped  in  classesj  according 
to  their  value  ;  by  w^hich  means  promotion  of  tho  well-behaved  aud 
degradation  of  the  misconducted  is  secured* 

So  far  as  the  esprii  de  corps  is  concerned,  it  is  the  endeavour  of  the 
managers  to  make  the  lK)y3  proud  of  tlteir  uaiform,  whether  it  be 
tho  royal  scarlet^  or  the  moreiaodost  blue  or  brown  ;  to  urge  them  to 
do  nothing  that  would  disgrace  tho  society  j  to  be  assured  that  the 
managers  and  officers  are  acting  for  the  common  good  of  the  Utile 
band  ;  to  feel  that,  thongh  there  is  a  wholesome  rivalry  amongst 
tliem&elves  who  sltould  earn  most,  or  behave  the  best,  all  are 
acting  ia  a  friendly  spirit  for  a  common  object — the  dearest  earthly 
object — the  support  of  their  families  at  home* 

8o  far  as  the  generrd  good  influence  of  the  society  and  the  school 
is  concerned*  I  shall  say  little.  The  importance  of  the  kindly  and 
religions  infiuences  of  tbe  schools  from  which  the  boys  come,  and 
rhlch  they  continue  to  attend  on  Sunday,  ia  not  underrated  by  mtifl 
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Imt  I  consider  their  valae  ia  eafficientlj  known  to  mj  readers.  I 
mmy  mention  tliAt  In  the  Hcd  Soeietj,  with  which  I  atn  espectaUj 
cotiaected,  the  mMugers  have  marked  gre^t  im  prove  meat  in  genenl 
oondnet  since  thej  estAbitshed  an  evening  cUsa  on  their  inm 
pferaises. 

Before  I  pass  on  from  the  employment  of  shoe-black  ing  to  othff 
street  occupations^  I  must  saj  a  little  upon  one  point  whkh  I 
consider  essential  to  the  perfect  organization  of  stich  Bocietics;,  rk^ 
police  recog^nition.  In  the  document  to  which  I  have  allodedt  1I0 
eaee  of  the  societies*  boje^  as  compared  with  the  other  atreet  these- 
blacks,  IB  very  carefuLlj  gtated^  and  a  contrast  drawn  which  shows  tbii| 
notwithstanding  the  conditional  sanction  given  hj  the  police 
lities  to  the  soctetics,  their  bojs  are  m  some  respects  at  a  diiitk 
vantage^  and  have  not  so  much  Lihertj  to  plj  their  trade  aa  tlit 
independent  shoeblack,  who  is  called  by  the  societ]r*a  bojs  ^ihi 
opposition,*'  and  whom  we  may  properly  characterixe  as  »  *  ~ 
hooter,"  The  police  are  naturally  fearfiil  of  overstretching  ih^ 
authority  in  interfenng  with  tbo^o  who  are  obtain iog  their  Urinf 
in  the  streets — and  Sir  R.  Majnc,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mctr^ 
poLitan  Police,  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  no  further  conm>l  otcr 
iilfito  boys  can  be  exercised  without  some  freah  legislmtiTe  etMtd' 
meatk  The  managers  of  the  shoc^  black  Bocieties  have  thereipn 
taken  some  pains  to  procure  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  one  of  lit 
Acts  afecting  the  Metropolitan  Police,  hy  which  tho  police  may  U 
enabled  to  exercise  a  more  offictent  control  orer  all  street  aliciehlackL 
They  have  been  seconded  in  this  by  the  kind  aasistfttiee 
present  Lord  Mayor^  Mr,  Alderman  Cubitt ;  and  the  snj 
been  favocirahlT  received  hy  Sir  R.  Maync^  and  the  late 
SdCTBtaiy,  Sir  G>  C>  Lewis ;  but  owing  to  the  pressiif^  of 
of  more  public  importance,  they  have  been  unable  to  eflbel  warthJaf 
in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament. 

The  next  street  occupation  I  shall  notice  a^  one  of  those  t<fai^ 
ting  of  organisation,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  beneBciai^  is  lliat  d 
newspaper  selliug.  Some  attempts  at  organ tx&tian,  tpore  or  hP 
fiuccessful,  have  been  made  both  in  London  and  in  America. 

The  occupation  itself  may  be  considered  of  a  higher  order  ite 
shoe-blacking,  and  I  know  of  no  conclusive  reason  why  It  eJioaUaoE 
be  made  equally  beneficial^ 

The  chief  objection  lies  ia  the  roring  nature  of  th#  tTmd<v  ^^  ^ 
consequent  difficulty  of  efficient  superintendence.  Xbef%  atv  w^tf 
points  in  organizing  this  trade  which  would  need  anxious  cooii^lK^ 
tion ;  for  instance,  the  class  of  literature  to  be  sold,  the  miaV  d 
remuneration  to  the  boys^  the  method  of  making  a  newahor^t  9<ki^ 
as  far  as  possible  self-supporting.  Many  of  the  re^uktra*  ^ 
provisions  of  the  shoeblack  society  might  he  wilhoyi  altertfi^ 
imported  into  such  a  society- 

When  the  Dailt/  TclcgTO^K  ^w^  ^rst  started,  under  other 
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partly  from  (as  I  think)  insufficient  organization,  and  partly  from 
tho  small  rcrauneration  which  at  that  time  attended  their  labours,  the 
class  of  hoys  who  came  forward  were  not  equal  to  the  ref[uirementB 
of  the  huainoss,  aad  in  a  short  timo  the  system  was  given  up  and 
tho  trade  was  left  to  fall  into  other  and  independent  liandSt  Lately 
in  London  the  Pure  Literature  Society  have  employed  a  few  boys 
in  selling  Mr*  Smith ie's  excellent  publications,  the  British  Work-- 
man^  the  Children' s  Paper^  8cc»,  atid  they  also  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  W,  IL  Smith  and  Sons,  auil  the  managers  of  the 
Bloonisbury  Kefuge,  for  tho  employment  of  boys  from  that  Refuge 
in  selling  Smith  and  Sons'  Popular  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1862, 

But  the  most  interesting  attempt  in  this  direction  was  made  in 
l^ew  York  J  whore  a  street  trade  iu  newspapers  already  existed.  An 
effort  was  made  to  olfer  sufficient  inducements  to  tho  boys,  who  wer^ 
Tcry  independent  and  under  no  control,  to  join  a  newsboys*  society. 
It  was  found  that  many  of  this  class  were  both  homeless  and  friend- 
less ;  a  house  was  taken  and  lodging  provided  for  those  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  it ;  it  was  a  kind  of  boys'  club — there  was  a 
reading  and  coffee-room,  in  which  innocent  games,  such  as  chess  and 
draughts,  were  permitted*  The  boy  a  canie  under  the  inlluence  and 
kindly  care  of  the  promo ters*  An  evening  and  Sunday  school  was 
established  and  a  savings'  bank  opened  for  their  convenience^ 

This  plan  might  not  be  wholly  applicable  hero,  but  it  shows  that 
even  where  an  independent  trade  alrejidy  existed,  much  may  be  done 
to  avert  any  pernicious  effects  of  that  trade  by  plans  proposed  for  the 
voluntary  adoption  of  the  boys  themselves* 

Although  it  is  hardly  a  street  occupation,  I  shall  briefly  notice  an 
orgauized  scheme  for  the  employment  of  ragged-school  boys  in 
collecting  waste  paper,  rags,  Itc,  The  scheme  appears  to  have  been 
wtdl  considered,  althougli  primary  objections  to  the  kind  of  traffic 
may  be  raised.  The  rag- col  lee  ting  brigatle,  as  it  is  called,  has  only 
been  six  months  in  existence,  so  that  the  result  can  scarcely  bo 
suiTiciently  ascertained  to  form  statistics  for  the  deductions  of  Social 
SclencCj  and  I  shall  therefore  refrain  from  going  into  particulars. 

The  only  other  street  occupation  which  I  can  bring  forward  as 
capable  of  organ  ideation  is  that  of  messenger  and  horse-holder.  It 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  room  for  the  employment  of  boys  in  this 
way  without  interfering  with  the  admirable  arrangements  of  Captain 
Walter,  who  has  established  the  Corps  of  Commissionaires,  and  with- 
out trenching  upon  their  lawful  gains.  It  was  suggested  to  me  many 
years  ago^  and  before  the  commissionaires  appeared,  that  boys,  in 
uniform  and  under  proper  regulations,  might  be  stationed  at  tho  rail- 
L  wav  stations  and   the  clubs  to  hold   horses  or  carry  parcels,  as  a 
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Tlte  Origin  and  Progress  of  **  The  British  Ladies^  Society  for 

Promoting  the  Reformation  of  Female  Prisoners  ^^"^  KstiiMished 
hy  Mm.  Fry  in  1821.  Communicated  on  Mifiif  of  the 
Committee  by  CATHERINE  Frazek. 

When,  in  tbe  year  1813,  the  late  Mrs,  Fiy,  aceompankd  bjoiie  ladj, 
first  visited  Newgate,  she  could  liardly  have  fore  see  d  the  results 
which  at  no  great  distance  of  time  would  fbllaw  ivom  that  visit  of 
mercy.  Her  visits  were  repeated  oecaaionally  during  the  three 
succeeding  yeikr«,  and  the  cliauge  which  all  who  had  access  to  the 
prison  witnessed  in  the  demeanour  of  the  poor  inmates,  enconraged 
the  ladies  to  attempt  further  and  more  systematic  ettbrta  to  benefit 
them.  A  very  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  prii^on  and  ita  inhabi- 
tants, at  tlie  time  referred  to,  will  suffice  to  Ind^oduce  the  subject  of 
tills  pa|>er,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
society  which  grew  iuto  existence  in  cousequeace  of  the  visits  of 
Mrs.  Fry* 

The  space  allotted  to  tb©  female  prisoners  in  Newgate  comprised 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety  superiicial  B<|uar6  yards,  and  here, 
in  two  wards  and  two  cells,  three  hundred  women  with  many 
children  were  at  that  timo  coniineth  Tho  atmosphere  of  the 
roonxs,  the  ferocious  manners  of  the  women  towards  each  other,  and 
tlie  abandoned  conduct  of  all  around,  were  wholly  indescribable. 
At  the  time  of  this  first  visit,  a  man  and  his  eon^  who  lived  in  a 
kind  of  lodge  at  the  entrance  to  this  part  of  the  prison,  had  the  sola 
charge  of  the  women  by  day  antl  by  night,  tfiere  was  a  regular 
tap  in  the  prison  where  porter  and  other  articles  were  sold,  and  the 
clauiours  of  the  women  for  the  means  of  purchasing  these  induU 
gences,  when  any  visitor  appeared,  were  incessant.  There  was  no 
bedding  whatever,  the  women  slept  on  tbe  bare  boards,  and  their 
elothing  aud  that  of  their  unhappy  children  wan  shockingly  insuffi- 
cient, A  guard  of  soldiers  wa5  needful  to  prevent  outrage,  order 
nnd  diseipliue  being  set  wholly  at  defiance*  This  was  the  aspect  of  the 
work  wbich  presented  itj^elf  to  Mrs,  Fr)%  when  she  propo?^ed  to 
herself  and  her  fellow- labourers,  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
remedy,  as  far  as  they  sliouhi  bo  enabled,  tbe  evils  wbich  had  been 
6uCered  to  attain  a  height  and  an  intensity  so  fearful.  In  tho 
groups  of  disorderly  beings  by  whom  tbe  hulies  were  surrounded, 
they  could  hardly  have  recognised  the  material  with  which  they 
were  to  rear  a  lasting  memorial  of  what  Dr*  Chalmers  has  called 
**  the  power  and  chann  of  kindness  j "  even  in  the  most  degraded  on 
whom  it  could  be  exercised,  kindness  la,  and  always  will  bej  the  royal 
road  to  the  human  heart 
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i(;  becnme  neiidful  tbat  a  society  should  be  formed^  and  fiuch  ft 
Bion  of  labour  organbed^  that  tlie  prison  Timitora   should  be  left  i 
liberty  to  pursue  their  specini  work  with  less  interruption. 

Thus  the  British  Ladies'  S«;iety  for  Promoting  the  Reformakkm 
of  Female  *Pri3ooera  came  into  existence.  It  eomprehended  not 
only  the  viaitation  of  all  classes  of  prisoners  while  etill  in  the  gsoli^ 
but  the  visiting  of  convict  ships,  which  proved  an  arduousi  but  malt 
interesting  portion  of  their  work,  and  the  extension  of  care  orer 
those  who  were  diacbarged  from  prison.  Two  refuges^  the  "  Maocr 
Hall "  asylum,  founded  by  Miss  Neave,  and  the  School  of  Diectplioc^ 
by  Mrs*  Shaw,  the  one  for  the  reception  of  youog  women  prosecaied 
for,  or  convicted  of,  their  first  offence,  and  tho  other  for  girls  ti&der 
thirteen  3' ears  of  age,  soon  sprang  into  ex:istence,  and  vvere  a  wM 
valuable  provision  for  the  two  classes  for  whose  benefit  thev  ««i* 
designed.  But  there  remained  a  large  mass  of  discharged  prisoncsi 
who  were  ineligible  for  eitber  of  those  inslitutioDs.  Teca]>oiify 
expedients  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  ili 
case,  but  they  were  very  inadequate  to  its  demands. 

The  pati'Oiiage  societies  of  France  and  Germany  bad  calunDj 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fry  in  the  course  of  tWr 
journeys  on  the  Continent,  and  on  their  return  from  Prmnce,  la  4» 
year  1 839,  a  sub^coniinittee  of  the  British  Ladies'  Society  was  fmowf 
which  is  partly  modelled  af\er   the  foreign  societies  of  mtrc 
whose  name  it  has  adopted.     The  sub-eommitteo  of  patpona^  1 
meets  once  in  each  week.     Three  or  more  ladies  eoQstatitly  an 
these  meetings  to  receive  from  the  prisons  of  London  and  Ita  M^ 
hourhood  discharged  females,  who  express  a  desire  to  forage  M^ 
evil  habits  and  associates,  and  to  commence  a  new  and  better 
of  life.     When  they  appear  before  the  committee  th©y 
panied  by  a  warder,  and  are  required  to  bring  a  certlfic^ie  of] 
and  a  recommendation  from  some  of  the  authorities?  of  the 
the  governor,  chaplain,  or  matron,  or  one  of  the  ludy  t^isitor^. 
leading  jmrticulara  of  the  case  are  Airnished  by  tbo  answers 
in  writing  in  a  printed  list  of  queries.     If  the  waj  seeoia  cinr 
assisting  them  to  return  to  friends  or  relations  wha  af«  wUlnc ' 
receive  them,  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  send   tlieiii  honti 
quickly  as  possible*     IMaiiy  a  poor  wanderer  has  thus  been 
to  pareiita  or  other  relations,  and  very  grateful  letters  aro 
ally  received  from  those  who  have  been  thus  assii^ted.      If  i 
and  homelcsSj  they  are  immediately  jflaced  in  '*  The  Kiiaabrlk 
Refuge,'*  where  they  renmin  until  they  can  be  placed  m 
eitualions  of  service,  or  otherwise  provided   for/or  traadenvl' 
some  other  institution  where  they  may  undergo  a  lonmr  fisa  ^ 
probation  thao  is  consistent  with  the  inteudon  aod  vAmsk  ct  *^V^ 
Eliasabeth  Fry  Kefuge." 

This  "Relume,  ititabUahed  in  the  year  1849  as  a  fmblle  tritiateO^ 
memory  of  t^e  te^^ve«X  ^ci\ii^^&t  <al  iW  British  Ladles*  Society,  ^^ 

tertiu  \iU^l  Sk^  ^  "^mi^  ^vmxna^^^j^^  w%^^s5it^  ^'^^^giS 
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discharge,  wbere  ber  chamcter  and  qiaalifications  maj  be  ascertained. 
In  the  meanwhile  she  has  the  Vjcnelit  of  Christian  ittetniction  and 
indns  trial  training.  There  is  accommodation  for  twenty- eight  in  mates 
in  the  house,  and  it  lias  a  very  complete  laundry  attucited  to  it,  bj 
meaiiB  of  which  a  considerable  snm  is  obtained  towards  tbe  support 
of  the  institution*     As  an  illustration  of  the  plan  pursued  by  the 

ladies,  the  following  case  is  iatrodneed*     M was  the  daughter 

of  a  respeclable  tradesman  res  Id  liig  in  a  large  town  in  Somersetshire, 

j       Both  lier  parents  were  dead,  but  she  had  aunts  who  would  have 

\      protected  her,  had  she  not  left  her  homo  on  the  invitation  of  a  f^^f^ 

friend,  who  deserted  her  soon  after  her  arrival  in  London.     Aishamed 

to  apply  to  her  relatives,  she  had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  she 

I      became  implicated  in  a  robbery  for  which  she  took  her  trial  at  the 

Old  Bailey.     Her  innot^ence  of  the  charge  was  clonrlj  proved,  and 

fihe  was  acqnitted  from  the  bar*     When  she  returned  to  tlie  prison 

to  fetch  the  few  articles   of  clothing   she   possessed,   the   matron 

inqnii^ed  where  she  was  goings     She  replied,  that  when  she  crossed 

the  threshold  of  the  prison,  she  won  Id  have  neither  a  friend,  a  home, 

'      nor  a  penny  in  the  world,  and  she  must  return  to  those  whoso  ways 

she  abhorred,  or  perish  for  want.     The  matron's  answer  was,  *'  Yon 

shad  not  do  that  %  if  you  are  willing  to  remain  a  fev^^  days  longer  in 

Newgate,  a  lady  will  l>e  hero  who  will  find  you  a  home."     Most 

gladly  the  poor  girl  agreed  to  this  proj>osal,  and  as  gladly  the  Imiy 

agreed   that   M should    accompany    her   to    the   committee   of 

patronage,  which  met  that   day.      The   poor   girl's  expressions  of 
g^ratitndewere  most  affecting ;  she  assured  the  ladies^  thut  as  soon  as 
I      tfhe  was  in  any  respectable  way  of  getting  her  living,  however  humhle 
it  might  be,  she  would  write  to  her  anats  and  seek  their  forgiveness* 
She  w^iis  at  once  sent  to  the  Elizal)eth  Fry  Refuge ;  she  conducted 
herself  with  strict  propriety  there,  and  aftn^r   remaining  some  time, 
was  removed  to  another  institution,  from  whence  she  obtained  a 
place  of  service.     In  this  situation  she  continued  eighteen  months, 
»nd  laiely  called  upon  one  of  the  ladies,  accompanied  by  her  aunt, 
I      with  whom  she  was  Hvinj^,  and  most  probably  is  still  living  at  this 
time.     The  conmiittce  of  jwtronage  might  not  be  able  to  record  very 
many  cases  altogether  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  M — -^,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  2,o59  cases  which  they  have  assisted  hare  turned  out 
i     TvelK     It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  prison  visitor  will  recognise  or  be 
I    recognised  by  one,  who,  after  being  in  one  of  the  refuges,  has  relapsed 
I     into  crime  and  ie  again  suffering  its  penalties ;  but  these  cases  are  not 
j     frequent,  and  though  grieved  and  disappointed,   the  ladies  do  not 
\     stiver   themselves  to  be  discoui'aged   by  them.      Great   alh>w*ance 
I     abouldbe  made  for  persons  who  have  lost  self-respect  and  yet  retain 
I     that  love  of  approbation  which  i&  so  natural  to  the  human  mind. 
I     They  have  no  happy  thoughts,  no  right  principles  of  action  within,  and 
k^iiey  look  abroad  for  somebody  who  will  place  them  on  bett^^r  tern 
^■pth  themselveji ;  this  is  the  secret  of  many  oalhrQulsjA  amone  Bt 
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punialinietit,  because  they  know  tliGj  will  thus  obtain  naticej  iua4 
give  trouble  to  their  officers  and  gratify  some  of  their  ehoseo  com- 
imaions.  A  prisoner  girl  bus  told  a  lady  visitor  that  at  c^^e  time, 
when  there  were  m&ny  in  pnnlsbment  in  tbo  penal  ward  at  Millbauk, 
she  was  the  first  of  the  set  to  "give  in,"  as  she  expressed  it,  and 
that  had  she  contimied  "  to  carry  on,*'  (her  own  expression,)  five 
or  six  would  have  followed  her  example.  Does  not  this  show  tha 
advantage  of  holding  as  far  as  possible  indtvidnal  eommunicattoa 
with  these  poor  girls,  and  Uius  striving  to  induce  them  to  seek  the 
approval  of  tboao  who  earnestly  desire  to  promote  tbeir  best  interesta 
and  to  raise  them  from  the  depths  of  degradation  into  which  thi 
are  plunging  themselves  ?  Another  thing  that  should  be  noticed  i 
the  respectful  manner  of  the  prisoners  towards  the  superior  offii 
as  welt  as  the  lady  visitors.  An  uncivil  word  is  never  uttered 
the  presence  of  the  lady  superintendent,  and  the  visits  of  the  Smp- 
ture  readers,  who  are  employed  in  reading  to  the  prisoners  gix  hom% 
a  day,  are  often  referred  to  in  conversation  with  the  voluntary 
visitors  as  productive  of  great  benefit  and  pleasure.  They  appre- 
ciate refinement  of  manners  and  high  motives,  wLQe  conscious  of  the 
sad  contrast  iu  themselves.  In  all  prisons  the  lady  visitora 
struck  with  the  change  which  a  f^SiW  weeks  only  of  prison  disclpli 
combined  with  Christian  instruction,  will  effect  on  some  of 
lowest  characters  thwy  meet  with,  and  they  feel  justi^ed  in  sayiaf 
that  there  are  few  indeed  who  are  to  lie  pronounced  incorrigible,  am! 
in  most  of  such  cases  there  is  some  feebleness  of  mind.  Another 
thing  the  committee  wish  to  notice  is  the  fact  that  the  intellectual 
organ ijcation  of  almost  all  prisoner  women  is  sadly  dwarfish,  if  not 
defective,  and  if  not  peculiarly  stunted  and  defective,  it  is  in  most 
cases  quite  uncultivated.  Their  ignorance  of  things  famlltarly 
known  to  educated  children  sometimes  astonishes  the  prison  visitor. 
Very  lately,  one  who  was  reading  to  a  jouug  woman  about  twenty 
years  of  age  came  to  the  word  "  infideL"  She  stopped  to  inquire 
whether  the  girl  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  was  evident 
that  she  was  puzzled,  and  the  word  was  explained  as  clearly  as  poft* 
si  bio  at  the  moment,  when  all  at  once  the  girrs  countenajice  ligblai 
up  with  intelligence  as  if  she  had  made  a  grand  disco  very  ^  and  aht 
said  she  had  once  heard  a  man  tell  her  father  that  ihe  world  wom 
round.  She  thought  he  must  be  an  infideL  Another  prisoner,  alter; 
hearing  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  read,  so  far  as  to  have  die  " 
recorded  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  land  and  the  sea,  the  _ 
and  the  trees,  and  every  provision  for  the  use  of  its  rational  inhAhi^i 
tants  described,  was  asked,  "  When  the  fishes,  the  birds  and 
beasts,  had  been  made,  what  do  you  think  God  made  next  ?' 
aaswered,  '^Houses  ;**  and  this  answer  not  proving  satisfactory,  tlid 
next  guess  was  "  Churches.'*  These  anecdotes  will  show  a  little  of 
the  difficulty  there  is  in  teaching  those  whose  faculties  have  never 
been  exercised  ;  and  the  difficulty  does  not  rest  in  the  want  of  mental 
culture, — the  moral  and  spiritual  darkness  are  still  niore  pitmble. 
When  the    couunittee   speak   of  kindness   as   an    indispeasabJ 
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qtialification  for  tiios©  who  converse  with  the  priionera,  it  will  not  be 
inferred  that  it  is  the  only  one*  Judgment  and  insight  into  character 
are  required,  for  most  prisoners  are  full  of  ileceptiou,  and  need  to  be 
treated  as  we  would  treat  cunniog  children  ;  thej  are  verj  sly  and 
jet  shallow.  It  is  of^n  better  to  lead  them  to  relate  some  passages  of 
their  ejirly  life  by  way  of  getting  at  their  real  state  of  mind,  than  to 
question  them  as  to  their  later  experience.  It  lately  happened  that 
one  of  the  ladies  who  was  visiting  a  prisoner  at  Millbankj  inquired 
from  whence  she  had  come,  and  what  her  employment  had  been, 
before  she  had  got  into  prison.  She  eaid  she  had  worked  iu  the 
Staffordshire  potteries  and  could  earn  ten  or  twelve  shiUings  per 
week-  She  then  began  to  describe  the  process  of  turning  the  clay 
Jsy  means  of  a  wheel  into  a  circular  form.  Some  very  simple  ques- 
tions seemed  suddenly  to  bring  back  to  her  recolleetion  her  days  of 
comparativ^e  iimocence,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  She  was  considered 
a  hardened  prisoner,  and  at  that  tinio  was  in  the  penal  class,  but 
there  was  troth  and  feeling  in  those  tears,  such  a^s  could  not  perhaps 
have  been  elicited  by  more  direct  means.  It  is  the  great  aim  of  the 
visitors  to  tliese  poor  outcasts  to  bring  some  element  of  truth  into 
their  hearts  and  consciences.  The  more  they  can  be  individualized 
the  better,  and  hence  the  value  of  Scripture  readers,  whose  timo 
being  devottnl  to  the  regular  instruction  of  women  in  the  convict 
prisons  at  Millbank  and  Brixton,  and  who  are  also  employed  in  the 
KefugePriaoaatFulham,  much  insight  is  obtained  into  the  character 
of  the  prisoners  who  are  thus  taught,  and  the  lady  visitors  can  hear 
«timouj  to  the  benefit  of  this  admirable  provision  for  the  spiritual 
■welfare  of  the  inmates  of  those  prisons. 

The  work  of  the  visiting  ladies  is  different  from  that  of  the  lady 
Scripture  readers ;  while  grateful  for  the  kind   interest  which  the 

ffiicial  teachers  evince,  and  feeling  that  reading  the  Word  of  God 
fttid  explaining  it  to  them  is  a  labour  of  love,  the  prisoners  will 
of^eti  look  for  the  visits  of  those  who  voluntarily  come  from 
their  distant  homes  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching  and  cheering 
til  em,  with  evident  pleasure,  and  tho  bright  look  of  loving  recog- 
nition with  which  some  who  have  been  perfectly  restored  to  respects 
ability  will  greet  the  lady  who  has  known  her  in  her  days  of  sorrow 
d  humiliation  is  a  rich  reward  for  hours,  or  even  years,  of  toil. 
The  British  Ladies'  Society  has  now  exi.sted  more  than  forty  years, 
and  it  is  only  needful  to  look  at  the  Newgate  of  1 862,  und  com  par  o 
it  with  the  Newgate  of  1813,  to  testify  that  great  success  has  been 
achieved.  Instead  of  finding  on  the  well-known  site  three  hundred 
women  with  many  children,  crowded  into  two  wards  and  two  cells, 
there  is  accommodation  for  fifty  inmates  in  separate  cells,  whUe  the 
average  number  who  are  in  confinement  there  is  about  twenty.     To 

iccountj  however,  in  part  for  this  diminution  in  the  numbers  now 
nfined  in  the  Metropolitan  prison  as  compared  with  those  who 
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delivery  occurring  only  four  or  live  times  in  tLe  year,  some  prh 
had  to  remaiii  for  loog  iwriode,  some  as  niucb  as  two  or  Lbi^&e  i 
whereas  they  are  uow  remoTed  aa  quickly  as  possible,  after  lll^ 
have  be^n  tried,  to  the  City  priaon  at  Ilolloway,  where  the  ftvetigt 
number  of  females  is  about  sixty,  or  to  the  coavict  or  oihcr  prbooi 
where  they  are  to  undergo  tbo  paubhmeut  to  which  they  have  beet 
Beutouoed* 

There  arc  other  changes  which  must  not  be  wlioUy  passed  awm 
in  this  brief  review  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society,  Traiis^- 
tation,  a^  the  £ieveret>t  seeoodary  punishment,  has  been  abolished,, iM 
although  it  had  i  til  ad  van  luges,  yet  there  were  evils  at  tend  itig  It,  wbick, 
if  fuJly  and  imimrtiaily  iiivc^tigatedj  would  probably  leave  u  favour 
able  balance  on  the  side  of  penal  servitude  a«  it  ii  now  adinimstert^. 
In  visiting  the  female  coiivict  ships,  which  they  never  failed  la  4i 
re^freatedly,  while  they  remained  in  the  river  after  the  prieoocff 
were  on  board,  the  ladiea  oftoa  witnessed  the  most  |iaitiful 
They  do  not  dwell  on  the  iael  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  dftj 
Society's  existence,  women  were  sent  on  boiird  who  hml  Irave 
heavily  ironed,  on  the  top  of  Btage  coaches,  for  Ujoso  prstetioet] 
only  to  he  represented,  ad  they  were,  at  the  Home  Otfit_"ie,  to  Iw  I 
medied  jis  spcedLly  as  directions  to  that  eifcct  could  be  trmusittifl 
to  tbo  county  gaols,  from  whence  the  poor  suffering  people 
neither  would  they  call  atteution  to  the  agonislug  parti ogs  of  i 
and  children  which  they  witiiessed,  l>ecaiLse  einlgt^aiit  ahipe  nn^ 
lu  a  measure  furnish  (he  same;  but  they  refer  to  the  ^reat  i 
of  the  punishment  oftJansporlatiou,  which  to  some  wtm  pomtiWl 
to  »11  their  earthly  hopes,  wdiile  to  others  it  was  the  ^reAteet 
which,  iu  their  eircnmstauces,  the  country  eould  confer  upca  i 
Many  eveutually  may  have  done  well,  hut  they  were  subjeettfd  I 
periJotis  ordeal  and  had  to  juiss  through  many  v  kiss  it  iides  h^orei 
settled  down  into  eteadineas  of  ehaiacter,  if  it  were  erer  allaiiM^  j 

The  disposal  of  discharged  prisoners  does  indeed  preeent  gnai^ 
culties,  hut  in  many  cases  they  are  far  hrom  insuperable,  ^tn4  i 
are  not  wanting  for  the  protection  of  any  young  wofua^ti  wbosel 
has  not  materially  suilered  from  long  imprisomneDt  or  other  i 
and  nouo  who  are  in  earnest  when  tliey  express  a  wish  lo  I 
aud  Itelter  life,  with  the  exieeptton  of  those  who  (rotn  pkysi^c 
are  incapable^  are  left  without  assistanee*     It  is^  howeTcr,  i 
state  that  few  who  have  undergone  loug  senteDcea  of  penal  i 
are  willing  to  stay  in  a  refuge  after  they  leave  the   priiwB. ' 
long  to  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  it  is  Dot  difficuli  to  < 
their  feelings,  though^  at  the  same  time,  their  Festleft^ti 

regretted,  as  they  ofkn  find  to    their  cost  that  thej  ii„ 

their  best  hope  of  esca[ie  from  the  snares  which  beeet  iter 
The  v&lu<^  of  refuge  prisons,  such  as  that  at  Fulhain^  when  0 
&  mBiilei  oi  tiW\^^tt  ^WVct  Oiey  will  stay  or  lear^^  irliite  M  ^ 
.time  ilcLCi  adv^aii^^a  qI  m^xi^xxv^  Nx^ivi^xtt^ are  a^oi^ed,  t*  tf 
ltUoug\i  It  4o^  la^GjX  ftVL^^Vf  fts^5^sa.i  ^^lav  ^\  '^c^ssaes^^mfi  dtti  I 


Btf  Catherine  Fraser, 

The  iuVoommittee  of  patronnge  would  be  much  assisted  in  their 
ifork  if  they  were  enabled  to  seed  a  few  st«itiil>le  eaees  from  their 
refuges  to  the  colonies  as  emigmnts.  The  funds  at  their  disipopal 
are  inadequate,  otherwbo  they  would  raore  frequently  than  tbcy  havo 
done  resort  to  this  expedient,  and  they  believe  witii  benetieial  results. 
They  also  feel  the  want  of  a  cenitied  reforuiatory  school  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  They  are  often  distressed  to  send  young 
girls  to  institutiouB  front  whence  their  heart lei<s  nu>thera  may  imme^ 
di lately  remove  them,  lo  conclusion,  the  eonimittee  beg  to  acknow- 
ledge the  kindnesB  of  Sir  JohUlui  Jehb,  and  Capt4ijn  O'Brien,  m 
ai^brdiiTg  every  facility  to  the  lady  Tisirors  for  visiting  the  females 
in  the  convict  prisons  at  Millbank  and  Brixton,  and  i\\Qy  also  d<  sire 
to  express  the  gratification  they  feel  in  having  their  visits  sanctioned 
by  the  magiat rates  of  London  and  Surrey,  and  in  the  courteous 
reception  they  meet  with  from  the  officers  of  all  the  prisons.  They 
only  add  a  short  extract  from  the  newly  published  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Elizabeth  Fry  Refuge.  **  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  cases  that  have  been  in  the  houBO  during  the  past  year, 
it  is  a  striking  fact  that  sixty-five  were  without  father  or  mother, 
and  thirtj-five  unable  to  rend  at  all,  aiul  many  more  very  imperfectly; 
manifestly  proving  how  greatly  their  &ad  condition  of  vice  has  bee  a 
I      owing  to  early  neglect." 

^^^^B  StCTrtatirjs. 

^^^^V  J*.  R.  Fowler,  Ej^g.    |     Geobui  Mia.LT«  Esq. 

^  iLiRTiN   Wark,  J  UN.,  Esq. 

_  In  tMB  BeiMlHiDecit  »re  iliscusset]  thfi  varioua  qiiefltions  relating  to  the  Proven* 

|B||oa  anil  Represelon  of  Crime;  the  retbrmation  of  the  crimiaat  %  the  beet  mode  of 
PIEpGOUilary  puniiUimpat ;  sutifc^tLOA  of  crime;  prison  dlseipliDe ;  the  taioiagi^nieat  of 
i  ^peformat^iy  icbools  and  iaatitutioaR,  &c. 
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Lord  Rapstock, 
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On  the  Metma  of  Obtaining  a  more  Eellable  Standard  by  whicli 

to  compare,  in  future  Years,  the  aonual  amount  of  Crime. 

With  Observations  upon  the  Nocessity  for  grautiDg  increttfed 

Aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners*'*     By  O.  Groavenor> 
'  Assistance  to   Discharged  Prisoners*"     By   Sir   Joaliua  JebK 

KC.B, 
^  The  Neeessi^  of  a  Reformatory  Discipliae  in  Cou&ty  mnd  Lroeal 

Priaons/'     By  E.  Shepherd,  Wakefield, 
'  On  the  Non-lmpi  isonment  of  Children."     By  the  Be  v.  W.  d 

Osborne, 
^  Workhouses  and  Reformatories."     By  Mrs,  Sawyer. 
^  Intemperance   and   Ragged    Schools/*     By  the   Ker*   G*  W# 

Macree, 
^  On  the  An ti- Social  Influence  of  the  Traffic  in  Alcoholic  IMuki*^" 

By  the  Rev*  D.  Burns. 
*  Workmen's  Halls  rersu*  Public  Houses.'*    By  Mrs.  BmyljJ 
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THE   CONTICT   STBTBV* 

In  addition  to  the  papers  on  this  subject  printed  at  pp.  358^-414* 
Mr.  E,  B.  Wheatley  Balme  read  a  paper  on  Police  Suj 
over  Convicts  disclmrged  in  England  and  Irekud,  He  begftn 
aflftrraiug  that  when  a  convict  is  set  at  liberty 'be  fore  the  expi 
of  his  sentence  the  cominunity  has  a  right  to  demand  tliat  ei 
posatble  precautioti  shall  be  taken  against  his  abu^e  of  the 
thus  allowed  him  beyond  his  right.  The  antliortties  in  Engbflii 
admitted  this  by  the  terms  of  the  conditions  printed  on  iho  tid^ 
of'leave,  but  Yiractically  the  conditions  were  ignored,  as  bIso  wot 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Qommo^ 
in  1856,  that  these  conditions  "  ought  to  be  more  strictly  eofiT"^* 
and  that  "  every  convict  on  his  release  with  a  ticket^or-leaTe 
to  be  reported  to  the  police  of  tlie  town  or  district  to  whieli  hS\ 
aent**'  In  Ireland  this  is  carried  out  and  rendered  praeticallj 
tive.  The  licence -holder  is  ordered  to  report  him&elf  to  the 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  the  district,  and  subseqiieatlj  oo 
first  of  each  month,  and  also,  not  to  change  his  locality  without 
ing  to  the  police  where  ho  is  going,  so  that  his  '*  regimtratian  "  on  I 
Jiew  district  may  be  made.  Neglect  of  these  roles  renders  hdm 
to  forfeit  his  liceuce.  If  he  is  found  associating  wiili  notarwaif 
had  characters,  leading  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  or  having  noTisbli 
means  of  livelihood,  he  is  sent  back  to  prison  and  dctaiited  hi  M^ 
further  term  of  probation  as  he  may  seem  to  require.  CoDTi^tJif 
actual  crime,  he  receives  a  sentence  proportionate  to  bit  foi^f 
ofiTences  as  well  as  the  last.  This  certainty  and  increase  of  |Nxa«^ 
ment  was  %  most  powerful  deterrent  from  crime*.  It  l«t«4 
Mr.  Balme  wenl  otv  Vc*  f^^j^TitA  ti\X^  ^vsi  ^<MivictSp  but  tlie  euffnrt 
system.     Tlie  E^ii^VvsVi  ^atjem  nita  \i^v  ^iis%^\ti^,  v^  %^ 
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eight  J  gave  better  returu3  hy  lesaening  the  number  of  known  recon- 
yictions,  but  it  left  paLtiful  doubts  as  to  the  unknown  uumber^.  In 
the  West  Ridings  nearly  hiilf  tlie  men  who  were  known  to  be  dis- 
charged convicts  were  living  diihonestlj.  In  the  towns  of  the  West 
Hiding,  72  out  of  104,  whose  character  was  ascertained,  were  reported 
dishonest,  beiug  63  per  ceut»  Mr,  Balnie  then  dealt  with  the 
objections  urged  against  the  introduction  of  police  gupervlaion  in 
England,  He  disposed  of  the  objection  to  it  iis  an  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  releai^ed  convict  by  simply  replying,  that  to  liberty 
he  had  do  claim  so  long  as  his  sentence  had  not  expired.  That  it 
wonld  place  their  fate  in  the  hands  of  the  police  he  denied^  for  any 
charge  against  them  would  bo  examined  into.  It  could  not  brand  them 
with  crime,  for  that  was  stamped  by  the  perpetration  of  it.  But  the 
chief  objection  came  from  the  ticke£-of-leave  men*  They  said,  "  We 
desire  to  live  honestly,  but  we  cannot  get  worki  the  police  are  our 
special  enemies.  They  dog  us  and  tell  people  who  we  arOj  and  then 
every  man  turns  his  back  ou  us*"  This  was  true,  from  the  reasonable 
apprehension  that  they  might  prove  dangerous  persons,  and  this 
feeling  was  aggravated  by  the  absence  of  coutroh  Tho  fact  that  a 
man  was  a  discharged  convict  could  seldom  be  concealed.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  police  to  look  after  suspicious  characters,  and  so 
the  police  dogged  the  discharged  convict,  which  they  would  cease 
*to  do  if  the  licence-holder  was  bound  to  report  his  arrival  aad 
his  movements.  It  *was  admitted  by  its  oj^ponents  in  England, 
-that  police  supervision  worked  well  in  the  colonies  and  had 
been  successful  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  said  tbat  circumstances  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Chaunei  were  so  different  that  what  was  A  gi*6at 
advantage  to  criminal  treatment  on  the  one  side^  would  bo  a  great  de- 
triment on  the  other.  Mr.  Balme  instanced  several  objections  on 
this  score  which  he  showed  to  have  very  little  weight.  But  the 
sifting  of  iho  men  to  bo  discharged  on  licence  by  the  intermediate 
prisons  aod  other  tests,  and  the  supervision  exercised  over  them 
afterwards,  had  to  a  considerable  degree  restored  public  confidence* 
There  was  difficulty  lo  obtaining  employment  for  the  convict  in 
Ireland  because  so  many  honest  men  were  unemployed ;  supervisioti 
did  not  increase  the  difficulty,  but  the  coutrary.  Under  supervisioa 
the  employer  feels  himself  secure  from  acts  of  dishonesty  or  bad 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  discharged  convict.  Mr.  Balme  quotes 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Organ  as  follows  :  "  Thus,  while  the  super- 
vision is  felt  by  all  to  be  a  check,  the  aid  which  I  can  give  counter- 
balances it  in  the  estimation  of  the  well-disposed,  and  it  acts  as  a 
salutary  resti-aint  upon  those  who  might,  upon  tho  first  taste  of 
liberty,  be  induced  to  fall  back  into  bad  courses ;  and  whilst  it  galls 
them,  it  forms  them  in  time  into  those  habits  of  self-restraint  which 
enable  them  to  meet  and  overcome  the  temptations  incident  to 
.liberty."    He  concluded  as  follows :  "  What  a  severe  ordeal  tK&t 
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cliarged  on  licence  within  a  period  not  much  longer  according  to  Uw  , 

return  published  by  the  English  convict  directors  themselves*^ 

**  The  value  of  super  vie  ion-,  which  shall  act  as  a  restraint  ujxjn  thoit 
who  might  be  inclined  to  fall  back  at  the  critical  perioil,  ]«  in- 
caJculable.  We  believe  that  police  supervision  over  convicts  dii- 
charged  on  licence,  would,  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  prove 
not  only  a  protection  to  the  public  against  the  worse  disposeiJ,  buti  , 
salutary  restraint  to  the  hotter  dieposed,  amid  the  apecitU  ilangcrs  md 
temptatioQs  attendant  on  their  *  first  taste  of  liberty/  " 

The  discussion  on  these  papers  took  place  in  the  eYeiutigAt| 
Burlington  Honse^  the  Common  Serjeant  in  the  chair, 

DISCUSSION, 

The  President  opened  the  Meeting  by  a  short  statemenl  of  llii  I 
views  maintained  by  the  authors  of  the  papers  read  in  the  tnoniii^J 
He  said  :— 

^e  wbol£?  question  turned  on  two  Bepariite  and  distinct  conHiderations ;  finttlf 
treatment  of  the  criminat  whea  in  custody  aad  s^ufTeriug  bin  |mni«bm«at  i  sdI  iht 
second,  on  the  mode  1»  wbieh  he  ought  to  be  treated  when  his  n^nlcncie  Ia4  t)!:^ 
expired  or  l>een  in  part  remitted  hy  the  Home  Office.  He  wonJd  mKBtSqa  vlit 
were  the  ]>oiEits  in  which  the  Fjstem^  differed  in  tht^e  two  si«^s.  la  Ife  §g0 
place  the  treatmeDt  of  the  coniict  while  nnderjioiug  big  pum^bmtnt  was  tbsflfli 
in  both  conntnet*^  and  it  wiis  in  wbut  wan  tn  Ireland  known  aft  ib«  mUmtHdhii 
Byfllem  that  the  dinfareace  arose.  If  the  papers  whicb  had  \m^u  r^ail  vm  i^ 
quest  ion  had  liny  fault,  it  wiin  that  the  readers  of  them  aissumed  tbat  ilieir  j 
were  ^  well  acrpialnted  with  the  subject  asihem&elvej :  but  he  ^^IhcrvAttoml 
that  the  intermediate  ^yatem  waB  a  pro<!fS8  in  the  reclamation  of  ibe  oinu 
In  the  lirst  i>eriod  of  hiV  puni'^hment  the  conviet  h  kept  ai  that  which  it  fl^ 
fliderett  the  lowest  de^enptlon  of  emplojnient,  picking  oakam^  rather  than  hiB  Biiit 
should  become  afTectod  by  perfect  idleness.  He  is  kept  in  rTlitnrj  rnn<lnimiBl'"ifc 
some  modilicntion.  He  then  pasftefl  into  the  Iniermediate  systteoi,  in  vMife  It  ^ 
enllrelj  released  in  time  of  labour  from  physical  restraint,  4uid  is  euifilojvd  alB 
moral  rather  thtm  pbyaieal  controL  It  was  said  that  there  wa^  nolbln^  so  ffli 
In  the  English  (ty^tem  ;  that  although  the  convict  wa»  sent  from  eeparal^  to  tf^ 
eiatefl  labour,  he  waa  still  kept  timjter  to<}  much  re^trAint,  Tli«  iidvocaiet  if  ^ 
Irlf'h  5}'Htem  accordingly  said  ihat^  inasmcich  us  it  dealt  with  the  ooiiTi«t  oa^v^ 
grounds,  it  was  a  ttelter  reformatijry  process  than  that  em:^  '  '  -n  £nfM^ 
The  next  difference  was  as  to  the  efTect  or  value  of  mark?,  as  ivy  C^tl^ 

Macx:mr>chie,     It  waa^  however,  contended  by  Sir  Walter  Cv^  ,(  w»*«i 

Maconochie^s  syatem  which  was  enforced  in  Ireland*     Ir 

ooaduietit  himself  well  he  receives  certain  marks,  ns  G.  for  _  -^ 

and  if  on  the  whole  he  comlueta  himself  well  and  induj?ttiou^ly  be  Lmh^iuo*  part*^ 
to  M.  a  week,  which  is  put  to  bia  credit  and  handed  over  ta  bim  at  tH«  gjrlni^ 
of  his  sentence.     In  Ireland,  the  system  wa?*  different.     It  w.;        *  -^ 

markj?,  Ijiit  inslead  of  conferring  a  pecuniary  reward  on  Ibecfrr 
to  obtain  the  remission  of  a  tH>rtion,one-tifth,  onc-fonrlh,oront?*  l„»,  .^ 
It  woB  again  contended  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  that  thai  wmm  i3b«  _^^ 
eontrol ;  thai  the  greater  the  moral  bold  you  bad  on  a  mati^  tliis  imal^^v'i 
moti  <re-power  with  which  you  worked  out  his  reformation*     Tlie  thiid 
difference  woe  that  of  *- 1 ndirl dualism/'    In  Enjiyiaud  the  eoDtidv 
and  then  treated  in  maa^ea.    In  Ireland  they  went  Rirtht*r  aci4 
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principle  of  individualising  each  eonvicl.  By  taking  that  eoiir-se  tbar  wtrkMLlll 


eaid^  alieilei  tetonsMLtionlhau  tbey  could  do  by  any  pyst^jtn  tifitHiilt 
poiat  wa&  th\i,    IV  w&%  i^^  Wt^  ^^  \ftiii  employed   m  Ir^Aiul 
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ed  in  Eoglftiitl,  la  Ireland  thej  conaidtTPd  a  moral  tent  and  probation  a 
tesit  of  cbaructer,  and  mid  they  proved  l>y  it  u  miin*a  aubuiigsiou  to  I  be 
law.  Tbe  test  wiki  to  pend  lum  on  ijiUF^iona.  and  mcasages,  and  yrriitidfi,  witbout 
any  supervision,  leaving  it  to  biniHtlt  tip  n.4um  or  not  oh  he  migbt  pknw^e? 
and  80  also  with  respect  to  the  gratuiik^,  raeatjs  wt^re  taken  to  tt^crtam 
wbetber  h&  bad  laid  out  any  portion  ut  tbem  upon  immediate  perBonal  gmti- 
flcaiion.  On  lb«  otbor  hand,  it  waa  said  that  this  Icmptation  of  tbt;  mu^ti  to  regain. 
V\%  liberty  was  unfair,  and  Ibot  tht*  autborities  bad  no  right  to  lay  a  trap  for  iums 
and  with  regard  to  tbe  acoood  portioii  of  tbe  test.  It  was  said  thai  tbe  man  who 
said  to  him&elf  I  will  bare  a  pennyworth  of  tobacco^  or  stc^me  other  immediate 
indulgeQa;^  waa  a  LetkT  tuan  than  tbe  hy|)ix^rit^,  who  would,  to  create  a  favourable 
impression,  deny  hioimjlf  that  indulgence.  Such  were  tbe  arjfcnmentfi  for  and 
aguiufit  the  intermediate  E^y^t^ni.  Id  the  second  division  of  the  gubjeci^  nnmoly  ibo 
treatment  of  tbe  oouricb  when  released ^  there  wa»  only  one  great  difference,  and  i^ 
If  HA  a  rery  important  one.  It  waa  in  r^^rd  to  police  stuperrislon.  In  both 
countries  ticJcets-of-leaTe  were  granted  to  those  men  who  by  their  good  conduct 
had  reduced  the  period  of  their  imprieoninenii  and  that  granted  in  tbiet  country 
professed  to  regard  the  holder  aa  still  in  custmly  and  lialde  to  be  brought  back  to 
prison,  hut  no  means  were  taken  to  enforce  that  understaucUnK,  In  IrelaTul  the 
sapervlsioQ  was  of  thiij  kind^  that  the  moment  the  ticket^f-leavo  man  was  found 
to  tui  in  a  dangerouB  position  be  wa^^  i^ent  buck  to  discbarge  tbe  rcHt  of  hi»  Finnish- 
ment.  In  England  it  waa  not  so  direct,  for  the  man  could  not  be  sent  back  imleas 
it  appeared  by  his  being  convicted  for  Home  other  otfenee  that  he  waK  making  a  bad 
use  of  bif*  liberty.  But  the  main  qucHtion  wa^,  w  bat  was  to  he  done  witlj  bim  after  he 
had  cM^rved  bia  full  time?  In  Engl  ami  it  w^i^  eald,  thai  aa  tbe  man  had  worked 
out  hiH  full  period^  tbe  law  bad  no  further  hold  upon  him,  and  it  waa  only  fair  be 
should  l>e  treated  like  other  men  and  not  subjected  to  tbe  surveillance  of  tbe 
police.  In  Ireland  tbey  tMiid,  nil  that  was  a  mistake;  that  it  was  not  good  for  the 
man  blmselC  that  it  waa  not  good  for  society,  that  hti  should  be  left  to  \\m  own 
diBcretion  unfet tercel  by  a  pro|M?r  sysietn  of  suiieniaion.  It  was  said  on  the  part 
of  England,  that  under  that  system  tbey  were  damaging  the  man ;  that  b!i«  only 
chance  of  getting  empluymeut  wa^  that  it  i^bould  remain  unknown  tbat  be  hiid 
been  a  felon,  wliicb  was  impossible  under  a  flyntem  of  police  f^uj^erviFion^  and 
that  the  clfeot  of  keeping  the  eye  of  the  police  cf>ntinualiy  directed  ujjon  him  was 
to  iirive  bim  to  a  repetltjou  of  bis  offence^ that  It  amounted  to  thipi,  tbat  ttie  law 
turned  oyt  a  man  as  fit  (or  society,  and  at  the  same  time  branded  bim  o«  unfit  for 
it-  On  the  other  band«  it  waa  said  in  Ireland  that  what  woa  really  against  aman'a 
getting  employment  waa  that  nothing  was  known  of  bim;  that  sbould  be  after  his 
releo^*  go  back  to  asBociate  with  thieves,  l^ing  known,  be  wa^i  affain  taken  up :  hut 
tbat  If  be  went  into  a  strange  place  no  one  would  employ  hinu  They  feaid^  howrver^ 
that  if  be  was  put  uuiler  the  protection  of  tbe  jx^lli^e^  the  jiolite  were  not  only  ft 
watch  upon  bi»  good  eonduet,  but  also  becamo  bis  friend.  It  was  taotamount  to 
^vlni^  tbi^  man  a  go(}d  character,  for  when  it  became  known  that  he  had  Ixvn  nub- 
jeeied  to  tbe  punishment  and  moral  restraints  already  «tiecifle<I,  and  bad  obedi- 
ently Ijome  with  it,  employers  became  anxiouB  to  engage  tbe  services  of  one  whose 
conduct  bad  been  so  itsleiL  If  he  did  not  property  eon<lnet  himself  he  was  taken 
buck  to  prison  and  hlf^  couTiction  was  enforcetl,  m  thai  temptation  was  at  an  end^ 
snd  tbe  man  knew  that  he  ali^o  wan  at  hand  who  wodld  lay  b^^ldof  bim  and  bring 
bim  back  to  tbe  law^  and  thus  a  moral  restraint  still  related  upon  him,  theHtrength 
of  which  gare  IntenFitj  tc>  his  moral  character.  In  England,  on  tbe  other  bnnd^  it 
wo*  siild  that  tbat  was  a  ayptcm  which  might  do  very  well  in  the  cfilonies  or  in 
Ireland,  where  there  was  a  demand  for  lalioiir,  but  m  not  suited  to  England,  where 
Ibe  latK>nr  market  wivh  overstocked  and  where  ibe  people  had  an  Inveterate  preju* 
"lee  to  work  In  company  with  a  man  who  has  been  conFleted  of  crime. 
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the  opimon  that  that  pursued  m  Ireland  la  tlie  best*  then  jou  are  to  cooMA 
there  be  Insiiperftble  HifRcuUlesiu  the  way  of  its  intrgduction  into  this  cotitttrj.    I 
jmist  ask  you  to  consider  the  system  pursued  in  England,    And  hetie  1  miait  b«f 
Sir  JoshuR  Jebb  to  believe  that  I  ontertain  for  him  and  for  hia  l&boiirH  the  mM 
profound  respect.    Hi »  object,  like  that  of  Sir  Walter  Croftoit,  and  of  crery 
person  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject,  is  simply  to  discover  the  be«l  m^ 
of  repressing  crime  down  to  the  lowest  attainable  i>0Lnt,     In  1856  a  eelflet 
committee  of  the  Honau  of  Commons  wai  appointed  to  confiider  this  qweition. 
It  sat  many  days,  and  expended  much  ability  on  the  subjecl*     Before  tbit 
committee  apj>eared  a  distingwvshed  and  eminent  public  &ervatit»  Mr.  Wa^dinf* 
too,  the  permanent  Under-Secretary  of  the  Home  Department.   Mr*  Waddingtofl 
waa  a^ked  the  principle  on  which  tickets-of-learc  are  granted  and  the  seaieaoe  of 
the  convict  eo  Jar  remitted  that  he  m  allowed  to  go  at  Targe  on  condition  of  beiag 
recalled  to  prison  should  be  misconduct  himself*     His  aoHWer  was,  tbat  %ht 
ti(^et-of-U"av©  is  not  jpfrantM  as  the  reward  of   any  particular  good  coDdnct, 
bat  is  for  refraining  from  bad  conduct.    There  Mr,  Woddington  touobed  the 
question  at  t lie  core*    That  statement  is  In  perfect  conformity  with  Sir  Josham 
Jebb*6  report,  in  which  he  says,  speaking  of  the  convicts,  **  we  treat  theai  in 
maaaes,  and  govern  them  by  routine,  which  we  find  to  he  the  best  plan***    We 
therefore  «ee  that  there  is  a  routine  management  of  the  convicts  \  and  what  if  the 
result  Y  I  will  givo  it  to  you  in  the  words  of  the  present  Home  Secretary,  Sr 
G^rgc  Grey,  and  they  are  indeed  very  remarkable  words.    When  five  years  vgo 
bifl  attention  was  called  to  this  matter,  he  said,  "  There  Is  an  erroneous  iicipreiii)(Hi 
tbat  the  ticket 9-or4oave  are  certificates  of  good  conduct,  and  that  thoae  who 
obtain  them  are  i^ormed.    There  never  was  a  more  faUacious  idea,  and  it  It 
desirable  the  delusion  should  l>e  remove<i  as  soon  a«  possible,  for  there  is  no  m* 
reason  to  believe  that  they  arc  reformed  tbao  if  they  were  discharged  wHh< 
a  ticket-of-leave*"    Therefore,  you  see  what  the  Minister  who   snp^ 
BTfltem  thinks  of  it,  when  he  states  that  the  result  is  no  evidence  at  all  ofrefoi 
Kow  it  is  quite  clear  to  all  who  have  followed  the  coarae  of  a  convict,  ' 
Mr*  Waddington  states  to  be  the  principle  which  governs  the  release  of  a 
is  the  principle  acted  upon,  and  that  the  result,  as  described  by  Sir  Georj 
must  be  the  result  of  such  a  principle*     The  truth  of  the  principle  of  the 
ment  of  the  Engliita  conTict.s  is  this«  that  if  they  do  nothing  whlob  is  a  dedAed 
breach  of  the  priaon  rules*  they  will  obtain  a  certain  number  of  good  marks,  and 
gradually  aecend  in  classes^  until  at  the  earliest  moment  that  remisdoD  eaa  be^ 
it  will  begin.    We  find  it  stated  in  the  evidence  before  that  eame  committee  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  that  during  the  three  years  the  system  bad  h&m 
then  in  operation,  all  the  convicts  who  had  arrived  at  thut  stage  bad  a  rcmifsioQ 
immediately  granted  them,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  and  they  were  detained  for 
only  a  very  sliort  period  longer;  so  that,  practically,  the  system  only  abridged  tlSe 
aentence  parsed  by  the  jud|3fe.    The  convict  knew  that,  unless  he  failed  to  obierre 
the  rule^,  he  would  be  diflcharged  at  the  earliest  period  a[)pointed.     How  any  OM 
^soald  «uppf>sc  such  a  eystera  could  work  a  reformatio  a,  I  cannot  nnder^aoij. 
Archbishop  Wbately,  who  is  the  originator  of  the  new  system  of  pnmsbmeiit, 
this  :  **  I  should  like  to  see  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  put  Into  his  own  banda* 
bim  work  bia  way  out  of  prison.     Let  every  blow  of  his  axe  cut  thrmi^ 
barrier  between  bim  and  liberty,  and  every  time  he  drives  the  epada  Into 
ground,  let  him  feel  that  he  is  digging  bis  way  to  freedom*'*    These  words  of 
Archbishop's  are  only  a  forcible  maaner  of  saying  that  the  convict  la  to  ^  ©nl  rf 
prison,  not  because  of  the  observance  of  certain  rules,  but  because  he  isescidtadbv 
the  strong  motive  of  regaining  his  liherty*  to  work  out  that  self-reformation  whlcn 
is  to  be  his  title  to  freedom*    Suppose  a  race  in  which  all  the  horse*  arriTod  fli 
the  same  time  at  ibe  winning-post .    Should  you  not  say  that  that  was  no  rail 
race,  no  itrife  to  see  which  in  the  swiftest.     But  fiuppose  further,   that  ioma 
external  power  is  exerdaed  to  reduce  the  speed  of  all  to  the  pace  of  the  slow^^it, 
and  yon  have  an  illostration  of  the  system.     We  baveba^l— I  mention  it  with  ihi 
greatest  patn— a  most  signal  and  mournful  proof  of  the  state  of  these  priiencn^ 
many  of  them  on  the  eve  of  their  discharge*    A  violent  and  most  appalHa^ 
mutiny  broke  out  at  Chatham,  in  which  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  oonrli^la  wer* 
concerned*    They  seem  to  have  bean  coUecled  In  a  mass  exar^lsing  all  that  power 
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tmd  inflam(Hl  b^  all  the  pMsioos  wbtch  90  easily  spread  amoni^  large  masses  of 
men.  Out  of  the  eigbl  hundred  toen  in  tbe  priiMin^  Deartj  t^cvcn  huudriHl  joined  in 
that  niQtLnj,  and  among  them  wera  maoy  on  the  eve  of  diacbntge — for  some  tbd 
papers  of  release  had  uctually  come  down  from  London.  I  have  careful I7  rettd 
over  Sir  Joabuu  Jebb'a  report  of  thut  mutiny.  He  has  inven  the  eharacler  of  each 
pri^oer  engaged  in  it  in  a  retnrn*  I  f^c  after  the  names  of  nearly  all  of  them  O.  G,, 
G.  G.,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  have  B.  fur  *'  bad"  nlhxed  to  their  Dames ;  gometimefl 
y.  G.  ("  very  good"}  appears  in  the  return ;  and  m  Bi^venty -three  coses  the  mark 
IB  exemplary.  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  has  tried  to  explain  this  to  ub  thm  morning ;  bat  I 
can  only  say  Ibat  hiBexplanatioDs  of  the  eauee  of  tbo  mutiny  were  far  from  flaiisrac- 
toiy  to  my  mind.  Agn^t  number  c^me,  I  think,  likemysielff  to  the  conclusion,  thai 
not  only  were  they  not  arrivetl  at  tbe  reformation  point,  but  tbat  they  were  not 
epen  in  the  right  course  towards  reformation*  The  time  eomea  when  the  convictii 
Are  discharged^  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Yon  send  out  upon  the  public  & 
mass  of  pridoners  of  whom  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  hating  tbem  in  charge  tella 
jou  there  is  no  more  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  reformed,  than  if  they  were 
dis<*harged  without  a  iicket^of-leave  at  all.  Thai  t>cing  so,  I  should  think 
Got  cm  men  t  would  consider  It  imperative  upon  them  to  keep  the  strictest  wateh 
over  ihe  conduct  of  the  men  wbt*n  disL barged  from  priflon.  But  what  is*  the  fact  t 
There  is  no  police  fiuperr-ision  exercised  over  tbem*  We  are  told  by  Sir 
Jc^^hua  Jebb  that  although  the  dii^c barged  oonvicta  show  no  dispoaition  to  be  re* 
formed,  that  alt  bough  they  are  sent  away  without  any  mean^n  lacing  taken  to  know 
where  Lhcy  are  or  how  they  are  eniployed,  for  good  or  for  evil,  yet  the  system  worka 
so  we  n  that  the  n  u  mhe  r  uf  relapeei  are  only  1 0  per  oent*  If  that  were  so,  we  sh  ould 
&11  be  satiHfled,  and  it  woald  be  confessed  that  we  bod  obtained  the  greatest  victory 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  any  country  ever  achieved.  But  when  1  conie  to  a<ik 
bow  it  is,  a  iigbt  hreaks  in  upon  me-  We  give.  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  soyii*  the 
police  no  notice  of  the  men  whom  we  dischat^e :  if  we  tlid  their  hope  of  employ- 
ment would  be  gone.  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways*  If  you  hide  the  autecedenta 
of  the  men,  and  prevent  the  world  knowing  who  they  are,  how  can  you  obtain  a 
correct  knowledge  of  bow  Ihey  are  behaving  tbemselvee  ?  Yon  say  it  is  right  to 
iiide  and  keep  secret  the  doings  of  these  men.  Be  it  so,  but  you  mnsl  accept  the 
ftmseqnenceB ;  for  if  they  secrete  themselves  and  ore  not  known,  jou  must  find 
Si  Impoeia&ble  to  9ay  whether  they  I'clapse  Into  crime  or  are  following  legitimate 
course!*.  Let  us  now  see  how  the  matter  is  raannged  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  There  you  find  the  directors  pledging  tbenmelves  to  this :  We,  they 
say,  consider  the  ticket-of-leave  as  a  certificate  that  the  man  has  given  pre- 
eumptive  proof  that  he  is  a  reformed  man^  and  we  will  endeavour  to  make  it 
ft  reality.  We  will  not  believe  it  where  there  is  not  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  be  Is  such  a  man  as  he  pretends  to  l>e.  Then,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
Accomplish  this*  is  it  by  simple  obedience  of  prison  rules?  Do  they  regard  a 
good  priftoner  as  a  good  man  ?  A  good  prisoner  is  no  doubt  a  very  convenient 
aniraaL  He  relieves  the  ofScere  of  pain  and  anxiety :  he  goes  through  hia 
physical  and  moral  drill  like  an  automaton.  Nothing  can  be  more  convenient. 
All  that  is  very  well  while  he  in  witbiu  the  four  walla  of  the  prison,  unless, 
indeed,  he  breaks  out  in  mutiny  %  but  does  it  give  him  any  power  to  conduct 
Jhlmself  as  an  honest  man  under  hla  own  well  directed  self-control  when 
0nt  of  prison  ?  The  ohject  is  not  to  make  a  good  prisoner.  In  Ireland  they 
think  that  of  small  moment  compared  with  making  him  such  a  man  as  will 
pursue  an  boneet  course  through  life  when  ho  is  out  dsf  pris(>n,  and  therefore 
they  Joac  no  opportunity  to  impress  into  their  service*  every  motive  that  can 
operate  on  the  mind  of  rran  to  produce  n  good  effect.  They  make  him 
understand  that  the  almanac  will  not  get  him  out  of  prison ;  that  It  Is  not 
«nough  fof  Mm  to  voyage  gliding  down  the  river  with  the  stream,  but  that 
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depHT<^  himself  of  bis  property,  ancl  who  hfts  sank  into  adv^^ily-^onJj  III 
ndvemty  (if  crime  m  ao  much  the  more  deep  than  anr  «Uher,  that  lie  niitto 
Btee[*ed  in  greater  dislreaa.  He  i»  then  put  iDto  »  cell,  in  which  b^  la  not  in  mUStOif 
ooninemeni  becatue  he  is  Tisltcd  by  the  ofljcers  of  the  gttol,  wkM)  km  Ih 
mind  from  fklllnf^  into  depression.  Ilo  him  no  comforts,  bui  a  b&r^  M  «i 
the  plaioefit  food.  He  ia  not  pGnnitt4^  to  labfiur ;  be  in  kepi  iu  ihe  ^mm 
of  idlcDesfl^  and  when  this  has  become  ao  painful  that  the  bftrd«»t  Iftbcrar  ii 
aeoeptcd  as  a  benefit^  he  la  admitted  to  timt  which  la  tbe  1awi!«fe  il0i«9i«iM 
of  laljoar — packing  oakiim.  I  will  not  detaiu  joa  with  a  miniile  deUU  m  Iki 
dipclplinfl  to  which  he  is  aubjecled.  Let  me  deal  with  pnnHplwt,  WVa 
this  fltagG   m  pasHLHl — ^and  when    it   In  paseed  depejids  on  li '  .  m 

almanac — he  ih  taken  into  u  hight^r  Btation^  where  be  him  morr-  .  h 

!  not  FO  much  of  a  physical  nature,  but  more  in  the  nature 
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re^tmint.  Every  Rtep  Ite  ri^e^a  widens  hmpath^  g^vesbim  more  and  itiMvitf  BMh 
and  places  him  mnre  and  more  under  bis  own  ^elf-control,  grve^  biim  tbe  fWV'S 
go  wroiLgf  If  E^»  dinposed,  and  tto  me  times  be  docs  go  wrong ;  but  what  H  Hf 
ooodeqnenee  ?  The  di  rectors  llnd  thai  he  has  been  advanced  loo  c|Uick1  j,  MstA  Ic '» 
Milt  baek  down  the  ladder  (the  portion  due  to  the  gravity  of  bis  ruiliD  j 
}  8i|;in  to  y\^  ftgnin.     Let  me  call  attenllan  to  a  great  principle.      ^'  vi 

Itow  to  do  well  Ijy  having  the  power  to  do  ill  if    we  pleti-se.      1'      '  *rri«34 

biow^a,  fiitilf  and  iojiirioiiFi  to  the  xnatefial,  we  learn  how  to  «i  ' ^^x  \ 

IR  o  fight  plft<!o.  Tbu9  before  the  man  ib  allowed  (o  gu  free  bt  1....  „^..^  plaoiti 
all  po^itiona  in  vvljich  he  mtf^bt  go  wrong,  hot  in  which  he  baa^oi>#  f^^.  Hi 
iotcrmediate  Kta^  dilT^^rs  little  from  atseoltiite  tibertj.  He  goctt  nut,  V  i*^ 
trnatcd  with  bin  lihffiy  and  with  commission^j  and  be  return b  to  prititia  and|M 
a  faithful  acj^cmni  of  biii  transnction^t  and  thus  be  is  provt^rl  lir  one  fi^ 
beet  |>o»&ible  tcflts  which  can  be  u^d  to  ascertain  the  ext^ii  "  ^  jirml^ 
control.     Ho  ia  also  eotrUHted  by  bis  fellow -prifmncrs  with  '«?  i!kP 

little  articles  which  they  may  want.     He  muHt,  with  the  meait  ^    ..  ^,  ^^^i^c^tM^ 
hand,  posit  the  public  house  and  not  go  in,  becanf^e  the  Kli^btcai  InfrnStii^ 
tbc  ruLe  cmjoininpr  moral  ?elf-eontrol  again  sendfl  him  down  the  ladckr.    WM^ 
the  rt«!4idt  of  all  this  ?    Let  ur  wc^  if  the  mmoe  attain  tbe  end.     TbeanMV^ 
triumphnnt  one,     Wlierea^  the  End^ll^h  fipyatem  conceals  tbc  ant^endati  tf^ 
man  lest  he  might  not  get  employment,  there  is  do   coDcestl  nu^iii  wiaMMf  fe 
Ireland.     On  the  coutmry,  the  conviction  then'  on  the  tniiids  of  em&kMlt 
reprard  to  the  continued  Veforrotttion  of  the  convicts  la  vucb^  ibttl  ^hfw  i    "  ^ 
those  men :  those  who  have  employed  tieket-nf-leare  men   onoe  ooaw  fbri 
again ;   nay,  they   even  nclect  and  bespeak  them  before    lb«T  ii9«  ^s^^r- 
It  maj  be  asked,  why  are  these  persons  to  be  preferred  tc»  people  who  batt *'*'  { 
be«n  atetped  in  crime?    I  do  not  i^ay^  as  a  general  simcment,  that  ib^^j 
pft>ferre«l:  but  I  my  thiti,  that  there  are  circumstanoes  oottncetei]  intlillB4^| 
pliue  wbich   they    undergo  which   lead  many   mas  tent   to   pr^et  iImm.   99  [ 
know  when  they  go  out  that  they  are  working  for  a  el)srti4!i«r«  *HI 


they  do  not  quarrel  with  their  ma^tei^  on  iiii^ht  grounds.      Knfiirjiw  t^  Mi 
may  lie  ient  back  for  two  years  they  will   never  join    ia    ft  fstfitoe.     )^^| 

Ecan  depend  upon  them,  when  other  workmen  are  ditferinj^  m\i\i  Um^i'  f«fi^ 
and  are  joining  in  such  comhi nations  as  stnke<i«  I  cannot  think  ili<-r#<aA  ^^ 
criterion  m  valuable-  I  £)peak  in  the  benring  of  friends  and  Hmty**-  ^ 
nj  that,  when  ln^t  year  in  Irelan'l,  not  sat t>: tied  with  ia»perttni^  ibe  iiri>^t  • 
sitkedfor  a  list  of  tbe  discharged  prisoners,  inciting  forth  w^bervf  ih«^  wmM^^J 
and  tben^  on  vinting  the  masters  of  such  of  tbem  i^  *wetv  ^i^Mp 
in  Dublin,  we  ascertained  from  them  the  full  truth  wbldi  I  hmm  mv  ^\ 
■tftling  to  you.  But  after  all  the  proof  a  prisoner  bwi  a&  g|r«a  of  the  ^ 
QOBTictJon  that  he  is  a  reformed  man,  the  directora  deoiUMl  thai  tiMV  i^ 
kept  over  him  a  strict  police  superyision.  They  will  kno^r  fVoM  ll^  ^ 
wbe^  ibe  prisoner  is ;  and  Captain  Croflon  telts  ynu  If  %\^  p^immtt^ 
perfi>rin\;\^lWi:(TO*V\\\«w&(NClbe  ticket-of-iear<\  '  "  ''  -J^ntlv  hriMC^M 
for  tbe  wbo\«  \rfiTW\  ^  \\\*  wj\\\^'Qtt:^\jssx  S,wt  ^  i^rtioeat*  m  li 

«np«Af  thai  \\ieT5i  W^  ^at^^pna^t^*  ftXE^T^v^t^  \t^  ^Jaa  \tN^ 
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tier  tham  ii  England,  ainl  are  properly  dealt  with  ?  Kow  let  me  go  tmck  to 
England,  and  ^e  wbiit  h  tb<?  custom  theii*.  It  frequently  Imppons,  tliat  although 
the  police  are  left  in  ignorance  of  thewhereaboute  of  the  tickei-of-lcaTe  men,  they 
wte  recogniaedf  and  application  is  made  for  the  rev^cKation  of  Ibeir  tickets.  LH 
toe  tell  yo*i  my  own  experience  in  Birmingham ;  and  here  let  me  say  tbM  I 
^cmsuler  Sir  Jofihua  Jebb  in  eiTor  wheti  lie  states  that  ba  tan  a8c<;rtaln  the 
Aumlx'r  of  failur«s.  At  Ibe  time  be  waa  g4>od  enoug^h  to  publiish  the  number  of 
those  discbargt'^l  on  Ijc^nc^s,  and  the  eountie&  into  which  they  had  gone,  U  waa 
Htated  that  11)7  Imd  gone  inio  Warwickabirc.  N<m'  iis  Birminghftin  contains  one 
half  tbe  poimlaiion  of  the  county,  we  cmgbt  in  tbat  town  to  have  bad  at  leJit^i  100 
of  the^  meQ  ;  bnt  in  tbe  natural  course  of  thingfi  we  ougbt  to  have  bad  a  far 
greater  number^  for  every  ooe  knows  that  a  lar^^c  town  forms  a  far  lictter  barljour 
for  men  of  thiit  etamp  than  a  village  or  a  small  town.  That  lieing  my  im|)remoD, 
I  directed  tbe  police  lo  take  the  l>e*i  nipans  to  ascertain  bow  many  of  tbem  were 
really  Inbahitiug  Birmingham.  1  a^ked  tbem  for  aix  weelui  to  wateh  tbe  doings 
<jf  thcH?  men,  ami  what  was  tbe  conisetjuenee ?  Only  fourteen  of  them  could  be 
found  in  the  town.  It  wae  thougbt  at  llrst  thttt  ibere  were  seventeen,  but  on  the 
slricteat  inquiry  only  fourteen  could  he  found.  Of  these,  nine  were  couduetit)^ 
themiielvea  well  in  Lhe  manner  endorsed  on  tbe  llckct-of-leave,  and  leading  honest 
lives.  Tbe  other  five  were  as^^ociatiug  with  Ihicves  aod  evil  companiouB  of  all 
kindi?,  clear W  ehowing  tbey  were  unworthy  ibe  clemency  which  had  been 
extendeil  to  them,  I  made  a  report  of  the  circumifitanceB  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
tiut  he  thoitgbt  rbe  evidence  not  ^ufEcicnt  to  justify  blu}  in  i^ecatliug  their  licenoee, 
he  did  not  rbiuk  it  even  Huffideni  to  call  for  an  inquiry.  He  declined  to  recall  the 
licence  on»  he  aauL  the  ^lighte?it  infraction  of  the  terni«  on  wbich  it  was  j^ranted. 
With  all  respect  for  bim,  I  cannot  imderHtand  this ;  for  wbat  warning  can  be  more 
Bolemn  tban  the  endoriement  on  tbe  ticket  'I  and  unlena  it  is  acted  upon>  the 
BTstem  ought  to  lie  called  the  Goody  System.  It  ifi  juat  an  in  a  dame  school,  where 
there  are  futile  tb reals  made  wbicb  even  lhe  children  leajTi  to  deapifie.  Time, 
however,  went  on,  and  in  tbe  course  of  some  monibB  alter  my  report,  two  orthi^ee 
yuayaong  were  t^en  by  the  station  master  nt  Birmingham  going  northward^  and  he 
H|HI|j|ifltely  ^Id  to  tho^i  f^tanding  next  him  :  We  i^hall  hear  in  a.  day  or  two  of 
W85tp'eat  crime  tieing  committed*  Tlie  pmphecy  was  a  true  one,  f+/r  the  news- 
liaperw,  a  few  days  afterwarils*  containetl  the  account  of  a  burglary  In  Nottlng- 
tiamsbire>  iu  the  bouBe  of  an  aged  clergyman.  Tbe  burglars  entered  by  a  window 
and  came  into  tbe  room  of  a  lady  who'bad  been  only  a  fijrinight  confined.  She 
immediately  snatched  up  the  child  and  ran  out  of  the  room  giving  the  alarm. 
Tbe  clergyman  had  fortunately  by  him  a  loaded  piakd ;  be  firetl  and  wounded 
oue  of  the  burglars,  upon  wbicb  they  all  Red,  Tbe  next  day  but  one,  thnt  one 
man  was,  by  nmsonof  his  wound,  delected  in  Birmingham,  and  be  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  tbo«e  wbom  1  reported  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  Can  yon  believe, 
after  all  tbit^,  that  the  anthoritle!^  of  tbe  convict  prii^ns  have  any  means  of  abowiug 
tow  many  rela|)fe  into  crime  ?  I  will  not  enter  into  new  topicSf  bnt  having 
given  sufficient  prorjf  that  tbe  Irish  la  better  tban  tbe  Englis^h  f^yatem,  tbe  only 
4|uet^tiati  which  remains  is  this  :  li  there  anything  tn  tbecircumiitance^  of  the  case 
io  prevent  It  succeeding  in  England,  as  it  baa  succeeded  in  Ireland  *?  I  waa 
surprised  at  tl»e  arguments  which  were  this  morning  ii!»ed  to  show  tt  would  fail  in 
England  ;  and  here  let  me  do  Justice  to  Sir  Josbua  Jebb*  I  tbia  morning  heard 
him,  wHh  the  greatest  eatii^factjon,  pay  a  deserved  compliment  to  Sir  Walter  Crof- 
ton.  He  aaid  that  the  introduction  of  the  police  BUpcrviHion  into  the  Iripb  ^^Htem 
did  htm  the  greatest  honour^  that  be  hi ni^lf  should  like  todoKo  in  England,  but 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  country  prevented  him.  That  In  Ireland  there  was, 
wbat  was  not  to  be  found  In  England,  a  diaix^^ition  to  favour  tbe  erlaiinal  and  A 
^paiency  shown  to  tbcu»e  convicted  of  agrarian  offences.    But  that  evil,  batef\il 
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»  reason  wh^  w^  should  not  bavt^  a  police  super?iflEo[i  hei^ 
ment  i&«  that  there  ii  a  greater  facility  of  obtalalog  emplojtuent  in  IreliB&'l 
in  thU  coontry  ;  but  that  can  scarcely  be  ths  cafle,  tlnc^  we  ye&rly  Mi  t^  bnl 
flock  over  here  to  get  ein]iloyment.    Oa  the  whole,  I  alt  down  wiib  the  Ml  bditf 
that  ther^y  is  no  iniiiedimeut  k>  the  adoption  of  the  Iiiah  Bjsteai. 

Mr.  Ho&ACE  Ga£E\FiELi>  conMilered  that  all  parties  were  agreed  Ibti  lilln 
first  Btage,  that  of  puaiBhiucnt^  the  two  »jstemB  were  i^Imilar.     At  tbe  oidaCttil 

perio<1,  the  colonial  ay&tein,  which  was  the  third  sta^e  in  this  coiaaUyp  i 

He  learned  ftom  a  blue  book  that  G83  had,  from  Portland,  Tolmit&rilj  i 


bow  they  had  fitllea  back^  a  proof  that  Ibe  eonrict  nature  was  not  so  bftd  ■•  nin 
BUfJixjBed  it  to  l>e.  Sir  Jo^^bua  J  ebb's  idea  was,  Ihat  after  a  man  bad  gone  \kw^ 
Ki'A  iH^iitence  he  became  a  belter  tnan  and  was  more  IDcelj  to  use  Ma  llhertf  vii 
than  if  tie  were  to  l>c  kept  under  the  superrlffioD  of  the  police.  People  w«n^  It 
wafi  afraid,  u^o  opt  to  thiak  tbe  oonvici  could  eduratu  himself  \xp  to  Ibe  ftiailirt 
of  an  honei^t  man.  but  fitill  it  waa  a  matter  of  wbich  he  did  not  despair,  and  bt«il 
spoke  hia  own  feelingm  when  be  stated  the  Irl^h  syitem  wa8  defective,  aaUtvf^W 
every  man  dliicbargted  on  ticket-of-lcave  to  present  himself  at  a  giveapteoiili 
given  time.  In  tbe  colonlea  it  might  not  be  productive  of  much  httrm  ■•  ifc0 
was  there  but  a  sparse  society,  but  when  It  waa  considered  ttiat  th«  pr^fttAofftf 
every  man  led  him  not  to  associate  with  those  convicied,  of  odiifie  it  «#i 
serious  matter  to  reriuire  a  man  to  pret^eut  himself  at  a  pven  plao^. 

Sir  WALTEa  CnoFTo.v. — I  did  not  ioteod  to  make  any  o^mmetila  itpoa  IIm  f^ii 
which  we  this  mornini^  heard  reatl,  but  Mr.  Bart  iu  hta  peper  «aid  Ibat  1  •■  ** 
error  when  I  stated  that  the  number  of  relapses  In  Ireland  were  Hi  io  t^^^ 

whereaa  they  were,  aa  be  was  itiforme<l,  300*  This  was  a  damagltig  | 

on  his  Leaving  the  box  I  af^ked  bim  to  explain  IT  the  300  relapses  liaid  ^_„ 
IB  tbe  same  year,  and  be  in  reply  stated  it  meaat  the  number  of  relapied 
prison  in  one  yeai-,  that  i^a  the  collective  numl>er*    1  do  not  know  wbo  " 
tis  informant,  but  what  he  stated  may  be  true,  the  collective  number 
thoi^e  who  had  relapsed  during  a  more  lengthened  period  than  one  yeai 
licencea  had  lasted  but  a  few  montbs  and  were  tiot  a  proper  te»t  of  tin 
the  whole  bulk  referreil  to  men  sentenced  under  the  old  syateni  of  ti .  _. 
and  who  were  under  the  new  system  but  a  few  months.     Xow  1  Uiialc 
operation  of  the  system  on  men  for  four,  Hve^  or  six  jear^  is  Uie  tail  io 
ought  to  lixjk,  and  not  to  the  experieneo  of  a  few  tnoutbs.     Another 
waa,  that  the  directors  in  their  report  complaiixed  of  short  seatenooi.    Wti 
fpoke  of  the  time  gone  by,  which  did  not  give  its  a  proper  period  to  ^kem% 
over  the  conduct  of  the  convict.    This  moming  Sir  JosliQa  J  ebb  read  t 
which  must  have  been  interesting  to  every  one  who  he^rd  thein,  *jm| 
them  be  stated  be  would  not  object  to  a  sai)ervision  of  the  lui 
consider  a  great  point  to  nieii^t  us  on,  so  let  ua  try  to  get  At  prmcticU 

not  make  a  parade  of  the  two  systems.    He  la  ready  to  have  the , 

placed  under  ^lu^veil lance ;  hut  bow  are  we  to  get  al  tbe  incorrtgililef 
inuomgihillty  ?  I  have  found  the  police  f^upervlsion  Ihe  best,  bul  if  ^^^ 
me  any  other  means  equally  effective^  1  am  not  wedderl  to  the  police, «  iImU^ 
break  up  tbe  en  mi  Dal  class.  He  would  ttee  only  the  priaon  agency ;  I  tenli' 
and  they  work  well  together. 

Sir  Joshua  J  ebb. — Ib  there  a  rontmon  ground  oil  which  we 

that  a  general  supervision  of  the  police  prevents  the  tickei-^-l^vt 
getting  employment.  It  te  true  a  benevolent  maater  may  emploj  thai 
if  their  fellow-workmen  ftnd  out  who  they  are  tliej  will  make  U^men 
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up,  he  m^e  n  mistake,  what  would  the  public  say?  what  won  Id  Farllam^it 
wu^t  It  wouLii  be  discussed  in  P&rliam<^ni,  and  I  d<i  not  think  ParUameQt  would 
miction  it*  If  that  were  not  m  Ibe  Secrelary  of  State  would  loiig  since  hare 
acted  In  Ibe  matter.  A  great  deal  has  been  ^id  to  the  effect  that  there  Is  no 
reliance?  to  be  placed  on  the  retnrna.  All  1  can  say  is,  they  are  the  best  that 
could  In  framed  on  the  iosuffieietit  data  at  my  dis|)OBaL  In  Ireland  tbey 
profess  to  have  the  meaui?  of  giving  the  most  reliable  account  of  every  man 
difichnrged  since  1854  to  1860.  tbatis^  omitting  the  last  two  years,  6,124  men  were 
feleJU)«d  in  Ireland,  and  it  ia  said  that  only  10  per  cent,  can  be  traced  back  into 
ibe  ooorict  prifion.  Now  we  fihould  have  this  information  :  How  many  of  those 
rcltaaed  during  the  flrat  two  years  of  ibat  period  remained  under  sorveUlance  to 
Uie  end.  How  many  returned  to  prison.  How  Tnaay  emigrated.  How  many 
eiCftped  to  Liverpool .  To  be  on  eqnal  termE  we  should  bare  that  inlbrmailon, 
Sappooe  the  leland  of  Anglesea  a  distinct  country  from  Englaod.,  with  m^veral 
ate&meffl  erosmng  the  Mcnai  Straits  twice  a  day,  and  a  ship  miiling  once  a  week 
from  Holy  bead  to  New  York.  If  tbia  were  so,  we  could  give  a  very  good 
account  of  the  English  E«y«tem.  But  look  at  the  broad  rcsuU.  The  Intermediate 
syf)tem  haa  always  been  in  nee  in  England.  In  the  colonies  it  has  existed  i^iaoe 
1842»  where  the  men  are  employed  on  the  roadside  under  very  little  superviaion- 
They  work  with  great  liberty,  but  that  is  a  eondltion  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
crii  communication  takes  place  to  the  loss  of  the  good.  Wu  select  our  beiit  men 
and  Bead  them  to  Wei^tcrn  Australia,  but  daring  their  four  moatha*  voyage  on 
iKinrd  a  convict  &hjp  demorali/fltion  to  the  greatest  extent  takes  place.  On  their 
arrivnl  they  go  to  recruit  their  health  by  working  on  the  roads  and  to  accoidom 
theruHclvea  to  the  climate,  but  for  the  most  part  they  get  employment  the  moment 
they  are  discharged^  and  the  rcsoIlR  are  inHnitely  better  than  cither  io  England 
OT  Ireland.  That  arises  from  the  cooteat  there  ia  among  the  colonists  for  their 
BerrfcesH  and  from  the  fact  that  the  niaetcrs  hai^e  great  power  over  them.  It  is 
said  that  in  Ireland  the  policeman  is  their  protector,  just  as  a  poor-law  guardian 
would  be;  but  such  a  state  of  things  does  not  exist  in  England*  The  only 
difficulty  we  experience  ij%  in  the  dis^posal  of  the  convictiiK  We  have  their  gratni- 
tiGii  in  hand,  and  in  reference  to  them  hold  a  great  correspondence  with  them,  and 
although  we  cannot  trace  them  from  day  to  day  and  from  ptaco  to  place,  pMU  all 
reconvicted  come  back  to  ua,  and  they  mm%  of  neoessity  be  recogmsed,  and  lately 
the  average  of  reconvictions  has  been  redaoed.  When  I  get  a  broad  result  like 
this  1  must  suppose  we  are  not  going  very  wrong. 

Mr.  KADcmrr B  wished  to  know  wheiher  the  amount  of  their  gratuities  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  con victH,  or  whether  it  was  retained  to  be  forfeitetl  in  case  they 
misconducted  themselves. 

Sir  Jo^HTJA  Jebb.^-A  portion  of  it  is  paid  them  on  their  discharge,  and  we 
retain  a  portion,  which  is  in  case  of  misconduct  forfeited. 

Mr.  pKARCE  wished  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  employment  of  discharged 
prisoners.  He  should  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  giving  them  employ- 
ment. He  found  that  the  only  instancca  where  people  would  not  employ  them 
wen*  from  prejudice,  but  he  assured  them  that  if  the  discharged  criminals  wore 
empbiyt*d  under  surveillance  that  prejudice  would  break  down, 

The  Rev.  SrnNEY  Turner  said  one  of  the  most  iu^portatit  points  at  iHsoe  waa 
whether  criminali  could  l>e  safely  placed  under  the  supervis^ion  of  the  police  or 
not.  Xow  it  had  happened  to  him  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  in  carrying 
4>ut  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  an  inspector  of  reformatories,  to  have  Imd  a 
lurge  amount  of  correspondence  with  the  police  in  some  40(*  or  500  districU  in 
EngSand,  and  be  had  met  with  one  unfailing  result*  All  the  work  had  tjticn  done 
In  the  moat  bnfinesi-like  manner,  and  with  the  most  considerate  feeling  of  kind- 
^e?A  for  the  people  concerned.  They  were  not  all  men  educated  for  the  particular 
Nf^urk — they  were  an  average  el  ass  of  men — but  he  said  that  the  g[^n<n-al  trcat- 
-jneot  he  had  met  with  from  them  was  most  business- like.  With  regard  to  placiog 
the  erlmiuaU  nnder  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  he  was  anr?  that  they  would 
properly  do  their  duty  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Baeeb  aaid  that  whenever  it  hiecame  known  to  the  police  that  a  man 
kiiowti  to  have  been  a  thief  was  rn  his  neighbourhood,  they  were  down  on  hira  at 
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Ha  liad  bad  to  look  into  tlie  matt^^r  very  much,  sTid  lo  aa<sftrtAin  wbat 
ibe  boji  in  after  life,  und  be  4i4ltiiitt«d  that  he  had  occassional  If  round  an  igno 
policeman  who  would  gire  a  hasty  atjswer,  but  if  he  went  in  sucb  cascsn  lo  { 
6u.perinteQilent,  or  some  one  in  authoritj,  he  had  ulwaje  found  tbat  tbej  bad  htm 
able  to  put  into  the  heads  of  the  men  all  that  wa«  wanted,  a^d  the  conduct  of  ibase 
men  waa  all  that  could  be  wii^hfd.  In  fact,  be  had  foond  from  tbe  police  th« 
be«t  and  kindest  advice  and  help  that  he  could  have  e3q)ect^. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Oseokke  had  known  many  cases  wbere  a  poUoenmn  badqg 
become  acquainted  with  a  coTivicfw  position,  the  rentilt  bad  been  that  the  couTiol 
bB4  loHt  thu  work  which  he  had  ohUined  witb  the  intention  of  earning  an  hooeit 
livelihoods  With  re^rd  to  the  convict  syatcmR,  he  wanted  to  e»ee  in  that  of  botS 
conn  tries  aoraetbing  done  to  prevent  the  dit*charged  prisoners  from  relapsing  ioto 
crime.  He  often  had  men  coming  to  bim  iV^om  Bermuda,  Pcntonville  and  other 
plac^,  saying:  to  him,  **  What  shall  I  doY"  He  did  not  kncjw  what  to  tel!  them  fco 
do.  They  would  request  him  to  write  to  London  for  some  of  the  money  due  to 
them  ;  they  would  get  Ibe  money,  hut  they  were  not  any  nearer  getting  employ- 
ment.  They  were  ferreted  out  and  driven  from  place  to  place*  till  al  iait  ihey 
were  determined  to  take  their  revenge  on  society.  He  was  sorry  to  aay  he  knew 
of  ftome  cai^eg  in  a  gaol  where  several  men  who  bad  thns  been  prevented  frooi 
obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  had  expresiied  their  determination  to  return  la 
their  old  habits  on  their  liberation  from  custody.  They  had  been  b tinted  np  fponi 
their  work,  followed  from  pillar  to  post,  and  fociety  having  laJd  ifca  bond  on  tb«B 
they  were  determined  to  turn  round  and  take  their  revenge  upon  society. 


DIBCHABGED  FHI90KHK8, 

Sir  Joshua  Jebb  contributed  &  paper  mi  Assistauce  to  Dt^hari 
Prisonera,  He  began  by  remarking  that  whatever  be  the  syst^a 
prison  ili&cipline  and  its  results  in  elevatiog  the  character  of 
crimiDal,  neither  the  public  nor  the  individiials  could  reap  any  ! 
stantial  benefit  unices  prisoners,  on  their  release,  had  thi^  meatitl 
obtaining  employment  and  of  putting  the  good  resolutions  for 
under  the  prision  diseipline  into  eifect.  It  was  vd»  to  expect  Uiit 
they  sliould  be  able  to  avoid  crime  if  they  could  not  obtain  the  nteoni 
of  subsistence.  The  recommittal^  of  30  per  cent  of  the  priaoDers  be 
believed  to  be  mainlj  attributable  to  the  neglect  of  discharged 
prisoners,  and  he  thought  GoTernment  would  do  well  to  neeond  i 
stimulate  the  himiano  efforts  of  private  benevolence  in  their  aid, 
any  plan  applicable  to  the  liitiited  number  who  issue  from  the  j 
vict  prisons  could  he  brought  iuto  operation  in  large  towns,  od  ai 
sound  footing,  its  advantages  would  soon  be  extended  to  the  eron 
wim  pour  out  of  the  gates  of  our  h«  ge  county  and  borough  pris 
unheeded  and  un cared  for.  A  moment's  reflection  ought  to  i 
that  there  was  entailed  by  each  re -committal  ten  times  the  csp 
which  ill  nil  probability  might  have  prevented  a  return  to  r.rifl 
In  other  countries  tho  importance  of  "Patronage/'  or  renderi( 
assistance  to  discharged  prisoners^  was  fully  recogniiaed^  and  jii^ 
regarded  as  a  necessary  complement  of  any  generd^  system  of  [ 
administration.  So  far  as  regards  convicts  released  on  tickets 
leave  fi*om  the  Government  prisons.  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  thought  it  mig 
facilitate  the  consideration  of  a  plan  for  their  lienefit  to  estimate  i 
number  requiring  assistance.  After  deducting  1000,  who  will  he 
aft^r  be  sent  to  Western  Australia,  the  remaiuderp  whicli  may 
taken  at  1,500,  might  be  classed  &s  follows  ; — 1st,  hopeless  or  rci 
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bfMl»  20  por  cent,  or  300  ;  2n(],  those  ivho  from  circumBtaiicea  were 
likely  to  relapse  into  crime,  20  per  cent,  or  300  ;  3rd,  those  who  ur© 
able  iitid  wlllmg  to  help  themselves,  about  60  per  cent,  or  900,  From 
half  to  two-thirds  of  these  last  irould^  with  a  little  assislancpt  have 
fair  prospects  of  doia^  well  at  homo;  a  proportioia  also  would  emi- 
grate. In  the  secondj  many  would  he  not  badly  disponed,  aud  so 
claim  to  he  assidted. 

As  regards  the  hopeless  class,  to  deprive  them  of  facilities  for 
crime  was  all  that  eoyld  be  done.  Through  the  ageucj  of  Prisoners* 
Aid  Societies,  aBsiatauce  is  rendered  to  convict*?  by  means  of  their 
gi*at»itie5.  The  Government  and  the  prison  administration,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  do  all  that  is  possible  during  the  term  of  a 
prisoner's  confinement,  and  the  puhfic  must  do  their  duty  and 
complete  the  restoration  of  the  criminal  to  society.  Sir  Joshua 
mentioned  the  Bii"minghani  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  as  the  parent  of 
these  excellent  iastitutions.  He  sta,ted  that  during  the  last  five  years 
the  London  Society  had  taken  in  hand  and  siiecesa fully  provided  for 
2,571  male  and  female  convicts ;  hundreds  of  them  would  testify  to 
its  having  been  the  means  of  saving  them  from  inevitable  ruin*  Wo 
were  far  behind  other  countries  m  organizing  efforts  for  aiding 
discharged  prisoners,  but  there  was  enough  of  spontaneous  benevo- 
lence at  command ;  all  that  was  required  was  to  give  direction  to  Its 
efforts, 

Mtv  Geouge  Grosvehor  proposed  "  A  mode  of  obtaining  a  reliable 
standard  by  which  to  compare  in  future  yeara  the  annual  amount  of 
crime  ;**  to  which  he  added  some  observations  upon  the  necessity  for 

5     panting  aid  upon  a  more  extended  scale  to  discharged  prisoners. 
The  first  portion  of  his   paper  proved  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
stantlard  of  comparison  by  which  to  test  the  yearly  diminution  or 
$     increase  of  crime,  and  which  should  be  in  all  res^pects  trustworthy,  it 

!  was  necessary  to  extend  the  range  of  computation  over  a  series  of  years, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  flactuationa  from  special  causes.  In  the 
second  part  he  began  hy  observing  that  the  number  of  recommittals 
represented  the  number  of  habitual  and  confirmed  thieves,  and  thcEC, 
iji  the  tables  given  in  the  "  Judicial  Statistics,"  show  in  the  last  three 

J  rears  an  average  of  39^5  per  cent  of  the  total  committals,  thus 
eaving  60'o  per  cent,  of  whom  it  might  with  safety  be  asserted  that 
luij  well  directed  mode  of  assisting  them  to  obtain  employment  or  to 
Zi  emigrate  would  be  attended  with  such  auccesa  as  would  considerably 
^  lessen  the  numbers  annually  convicted.  The  absence  of  any  such 
^  pian,  together  with  the  almost  insuiTnoun table  difficulties  by  which, 
^'1  OD  their  liberation,  well-disposed  prisoners  are  beset,  canted,  in  his 

r  opinion,  more  than  one- fourth  of  thoso  who  had  been  in  prison  in  any 
given  year  for  the  first  time,  to  reappear  the  following  yeai"  as  having 
^ieen  once  before  committed;  the  average  of  such  recommitlals  for 
^^^  last  three  years  waa  1 5,770  or  27'0  per  cent.    These  represent 
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judicious  trammg  to  which  the  prisoner  wba  tliere  subjected,  it  ttw  tha 
facility  with  which  he  found  employment  on  his  diseh&rge,  wbik 
the  CGrtaintj  of  speedy  reconviction  and  puoishnjent  in  the  CTenl  «l 
his  again  committing  an  offence^  convinced  him  that  *'hoaes^  wm 
the  best  policy/* 

Taking  iiito  consideration  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  k 
the  way  of  a  discharged  convict  In  England  retarnln<^  unaided  1^ 
an  honest  course,  it  was  a  necessary  condition  townrds  eeetiriiig 
any  permanent  or  considerable  reduction  in  the  nnmber  of  cur 
crimiDals,  that  ^ome  plan  should  he  devised  for  granting  them  sud 
assistance  on  their  liberation  as  will  enable  tUem  to  gjiin  m  ftA^ 
sistence  by  honest  labour,  Priioners'  Aid  Societies  had  gnt^ 
valuable  assistance,  but  their  efforts  made  but  little  impreififlft 
upon  the  vast  numbers  annually  discharged  from  our  priious.  lU 
thought  a  system  of  emigration  would  be  the  most  efieclual  mMi 
of  obtaining  the  desired  object,  60  per  cent,  of  the  prtaoners  liiilf 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  from  their  hardy  habit i%  their  Sm^ 
cipliriCf  and  industrial  training  under  long  sentences^  peculiirif 
eligible  for  this  mode  of  disposal.  But  whatever  plan  mighl  U 
adopted,  it  should  he  a  general  and  effective  one,  and  ought  to  ^ 
devised  and  carried  out  without  delay* 

DISCUSSION — XICKETS-OF-LEAYE, 

The  discussion  on  the  Convict  System  was   then   rosiUDe^ lii  • 

more  particularly  as  to  tho  respective  merits  of  the    Maglbk  V  \ 
Irish  system. 

Mr.  BkTfiD  Bhitb,  Hagielmte,  of  Glasgow,  coniidered  thkt  the 
coanocted  with  the  tickat-oMeave  Byatom  was  the  iending  tJie  mea  ia  tfV  j 
43ruos  back  to  tho  former  jiceDcs  of  their  oHmefl,,  whor^  they  met  wil&  flv  1 
formcir  associativa,  and  were  apt  to  re]ap#G  into  crime.  What  be  ahoold  i^^  j 
waS}  lliat  the  gratniLteB  alloweci  thoui  ahouM  be  oavad  up  and  kept  ferS*  j 
1U43  and  bonefit  until  tho  expiration  of  their  term,  whoa  they  alionH  b« 
out  aa  emigrants. 

Mr.  Geobvenob  aaid  thoae  who  were  diBcharg«d  on  tlckei-ofJeafv 
at- dr%g«d  about  30  per  cent*  of  their  prboners,  ro  that  the  paper  b#  ^ 
flid  not  refer  to  them  alone  but  to  discharged  prLsonem  in  ^eii«r«|,  aadt^ 
di£Bcutty  wos  to  obtikiti  employmont  for  auch  men  when  ui«y  wetrv  4mf 

Sir  WaxTSE  Crofton  expl&ined  the  prineiploa  upon  whieli  the  Imb 
S)^siem  was  founded,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  opcratiodH.      If  a  ooafi^ 
receiving  a  ticket -of- leave,  waa  found  to  be  a55o<.-iabiii^  vriih  tM^r^^^ 
liable  to  have  hia  licence  revoked.     In  regard  to  the  police 
ticket ^of-leuve  convicts,  it  was  the  duty  of  tho  oonTict  on  i 
to  report  himself  to  the  police  In  the  district  to  which  he       _ 

quontly  on  the  first  of  eaeh  month,  eo  that  the  polio«  bad 

undtir  their  ejes,     A  man  was  not  therefore  permitted  to  ^^mugfr  Uf 
withoQt  annoancing  it  to  the  head  of  the  coustabtilaiiy. 

The  Presidint. — A  man  may  therefore  report  hioiBelf  to  the  |t»Bf*» 
gets  a  place,  but  how  doea  the  poHce  supervision  affect  him  vrheii  hmt^ 
to  tho  locality  ?    Do  the  police  still  watch  him  ? 

Sir  WKVtUuCjUQTtQU.^No;  the  police  know  where  he  ii^  tmi  they  do s^ 
him,    M  tlie  «tt^^  t\ms^  iWXvwswsa  ^wdd  be  revoked  if  it  w^re  ^nvt* 

ti€en<:e  l3<aVng  comtaVtl^^Vi  \om^HX^%  i^raCTMvs-^iKi:*  ^Niaw\^ 
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He  waa  not  without  liop©  tttat  a  similftr  syetom  might  ultiumt^ly  Ije  introduced 
into  Engl&ndj  &6  ho  had  miLtif  applications  from  ihe  employers  of  liibotir  m 
J^nglnodj  to  Bend  them  over  gangs  of  Irish  oonvictSj  provided  he  could  haro 
them  pinned  under  the  flnpenriaion  of  tho  polioe  hi  this  country. 

Tho  PjiESfiDENT. — D[>eB  the  aupervision  of  the  police  in  Ireli^nd  oit«nd  bejond 
the  lit;enc6  granted  the  couiriot  ? 

Sir  Walteb  Ckofton.— No  ;  it  expired  at  the  moment  of  the  expirj  of  thu 
licence,  and  if  the  poUdo  report  favoarably  of  the  mt^n  he  oon  go  in  queat  of  a 
sitoation  anywheres  he  pleases.  At  the  prosenfc  time  fchoy  heard  a  great  deal 
about  agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland,  but  tho  fact  was,  theoe  were  not  tho  niea 
who  committed  them  j  for  while  th(?ro  had  been  during  the  past  year  107  of 
these  outrageeif  only  seven  of  them  bad  been  committed  hy  parties  previuusly 
cxinTioted. 

Tba  Revt  Mr.  ISllis  said  he  was  one  of  those  who  some  time  ago  entertained 
the  opinion  that  gaperriaion  by  the  polios  ovep  theae  ticket -of -leave  con  nets  in 
Ki;iglajid,  might  be  bcneScially  oxorci^ed,  but  he  confcHsed  that  bis  opinions  in 
that  rt^Bpect  had  Tc?cent]y  undergone  a  change.  He  was  the  clergyman  of  a 
large  pnriBb,  be  knew  the  police,  and  ho  pretty  well  knew  the  working  claaeeSj 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  aaying,  that  they  could  not  carry  out  tho  &amd 
ftyatem  here  ob  they  did  in  Ireland.  Tbe  two  Byatema  were  placed  imdeir 
peculiar  and  different  eireumstauces,  and  he  considered  that  it  would  be  ih.Q 
most  unfair  thing  in  the  world  to  introduce  ih.Q  Irish  syatem  here  in  England, 
where  the  state  of  matters  which  had  caoeed  it  to  be  introduced  in  Ireland 
did  not  exiat,  and  the  cooditiona  of  eaeb  were  so  entirely  diSerejit. 

Mr^  BeaceBkzdqk  oonaidered  that  they  were  not  driving  so  much  at  getting 

I       the  Irish  system  introduced  into  England^   a^  at  plzLciug  the  English  system 

under  proper  pnpervision.     They  heard  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  say  tho  other  night  that 

he  did  not  object  to  a  reference  to  some  constituted  authority  aa  havirig  some 

Bupervision  over  these  men,  and  having  arrived  at  that,  the  only  qne^tion  then 

I      v(ra9,  whether  that  reference  should  be  made  to  the  coxLStabulary.     The  great 

I      point  was,  that  those  ticket- of- leave  men  sbonld  obtain  employment,  and  thers 

I      was  a  danger  of  their  not  doing  so  if  their  characters  were  known  to  the  other 

'      workmen  among  whom  they  might  go. 

I  The  RcT*  W.  L.  Clay  made  eomc  remarks,  in  addition  to  the  paper  which  he 

hud  read,  on  tbe  diSereuoe  between  the  English  and  Irish  systemSy  and  upheld 
I     ihis  doctrines  he  bad  advocated  In  that  paper. 

^  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  said  he  had  introduced  the  Engtiab  system  into  Ireland  at 
1  iih&  time  he  recommended  the  e^tabliahment  of  ^e  prison  on  Spike  Islandj 
I  "vrhich  he  did  on  tbe  application  being  made  to  him  by  Lord  Clarendon  when 
'  Jjord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  inspected  that  prison  alter  it  was  eetabliahedj 
.  And  he  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  PentoeviUe  system  in  it,  which  wa« 
'  dofie.  The  gentleman  who  had  tho  management  of  it  did  his  best  to  carry  ont 
^  the^t  system,  but  after  a  time  he  was  again  applied  to  on  the  subject,  and  as  ha 
I*  w^otil)^  not  s^  over  to  Ireland  at  the  time  hiniselfi,  he  recommended  the  appoint* 
^  :*vieiit  of  Captain  Knight  to  the  head  of  it.  He  introduced  some  alterations 
1^  -%rbich  had  been  Hiace  continued.  One  of  theae  was  the  establishment  of  what 
I'-^fsre  called  jtrobatioD  gangSj  but  the  only  great  difference  between  tbe  two 
t>fcyfltema  wa»  tbe  giving  of  marks  for  ecbooL     As  to  the  intermediate  system, 

Kiriginated  in  this  way^  He  made  a  representation  to  Lord  Falmerston  wheii 
t  Noble  Lord  was  Home  Secretary,  that  be  did  not  think  it  right  to  adjodgd 
vromen  to  io  a  long  a  term  of  imprisonment  as  the  men.  The  answer  ha 
sived  was,  that  to  remedy  the  matter,  the  proper  m' ay  would  be  to  place  them 
Home  intermediate  poaitian-  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  established  Uie 
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but  &»  to  the  queatioti  of  police  mterferotioe  anct  supennsioii.  Ho  could  ao 
In  it.  Ifc  was  uot  one  which  camei  nndor  his  direction,  being  one  of  \ 
questions  in  which  the  State  alouo  conld  intorfero.  To  fihow  the  dtffic 
of  dealing  with  it,  he  might  relate  a  circnmBtttac©  which  cxjcorred  only  fi^so  or 
sLk  months  ago.  At  that  time  Sir  Richard  Majne  wrote  to  the  Home  Secpetarf 
to  aay  that  thero  were  many  ticket*of •leave  men  abroad  in  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
tricts, who  were  leading  disorderly  Ures,  upon  which  Sir  George  Grey  instraoted 
him  to  name  those  who  wero  fomid  doLiig  so,  and  that  if  withm  »  month 
he  did  not  hear  a  better  account  of  them,  ho  must  consider  whatstept  he  would 
take  in  regard  to  them,  and  would  enfoTce  their  lioenceg.  The  reetiJt  wa^,  thiS 
at  the  end  of  the  month  an  anawer  oaiiie  to  tiie  Rome  Secn^tary  that  by  variDOl 
means,  sucii  m  change  of  refiideno©  or  of  dreaa,  the  police  conld  not  find  or 
prodoiDe  a  aiugle  maji  of  thent.  What  they  haid  at  once  done  on  the  alarm 
being  glTen  wa^,  to  shifl  their  quarters,  and  that  hi»  thonght  would  show  whst 
the  effect  would  be  of  placing  them  under  the  Buperviflion  of  ths  police^ 

Bir  Walter  Cjiofto??  said  thero  was  the  strongest  desire  on  the  pf^rt  of 
priBoners  to  got  to  those  intermediate  prisons  and  refugee,  which  showed  IJui 
they  had  a  deflire  to  re  form »  The  thought  of  getting  thcf©  seexoad&iCHt 
of  motive  power  to  cause  them  to  do  so* 

Sir  Joshua  Jeuu  considered  that  so  far  as  conriots  were  concerned  they  had 
plenty  of  motive  power.  Let  them  go  to  Fortlandj  and  they  would  lind  thatifc 
wag  not  needed  there.  The  Btrongeat  motif^e  power  waa  the  thought  of  got^flf 
their  libertyH,  and  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  colony  of  Western  AuatraliA  wxmll 
aoon  be  capable  of  absorbing  tho  greater  portion  of  their  convict  popnlancm* 
From  aeven  to  eight  hundred  of  them  were  mm^aUy  lent  there  now,  »nd 
as  the  roade  were  constructed,  at^id  mines  were  opened  up^  and  the  r^oiiit:a  of 
the  colony  devolopudj  the  number  might  be  greatly  iuereaaad.  He  wil 
therefore  of  opinion  Uiat  if  this  additional  motive  power^  as  it  bad  bom 
tenaed*  woi*  applied  to  the  eystem,  it  would  be  the  meaii»  of  gTBatly  iiyurii^ 
it,  Mid  that  the  motive  power  of  the  convict  might  become  daxtgorous  to  tJ^<«i 

Mr.  Akrotd  eaid  the  resulta  of  his  observatioos  in  Irolii.nd  had  b 
that  the  objectiouB  which  had  been  urged  against  the  system  there  in  op 
tion  did  not  apply  to  it,  nor  would  they  applvto  it  if  introduced  intoEngU 
He  had  \nsited  several  of  the  prison  ostabliBWont^  in  Ireland,  and  he  i 
not  see  the  force  of  any  of  these  objections.  What  they  wauted  w 
supervieion,  not  alone  iu  the  interest  of  the  convicta  themselTCS,  hot  ike 
on  behalf  of,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  commimity  at  lai^e.  It  wai  net 
right  or  proper  that  they  should  have  these  men  let  loose  on  the  csommtuiity 
without  the  power  of  exercising  some  anjSicient  control  over  them* 

Mr*  Mkaso^  considered  that  Sir  Joshua  Jebb's  ay  item  either  wont  too  6r, 
or  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  It  put  the  police  on  the  trail  of  a  nian»  and 
hnnted  him  down,  or  it  did  not  eierciao  that  proper  control  over  bim  which 
would  deter  and  restrain  him  from  again  fcilling  into  crime.  He  believed  tbil 
Sir  Joshua  J  ebb  had  in  view  the  same  object  as  the  Irish  system  bAd,  but  Iw 
considered  that  it  ought  to  be  extended  further  in  order  to  ita  more  genarAl 
efficiency, 

Tbc  Eev.  Mr.  Fish  stated  that  as  to  what  had  been  said  about  the  emplof- 
ment  of  these  ticket-of-leave  men,  he  found  that  employera  had  no  fear  ef 
taking  them  into  their  employment,  as  they  did  so  upon  the  teatimQny  whicfa 
they  oarrted  with  them  from  the  gaols.  In  the  north  of  England  ther«  was  iw 
feeling  whatever  agaimit  employing  tieket-oMeave  men. 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Osbornis  wanted  to  know  from  Sir  W,  Crofton  what  wafl  the 
mode  of  procedure  by  the  police  £n  Ireland,  should  any  of  these  men  npoii  to 
them  that  they  could  not  get  work.  Did  they  assist  them  in  any  way  tn 
enable  them  to  get  employment  ? 

Sir  W,  C«0PT0ff,^It  ia*no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police  to  do  bo. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  OsBOHNE.^Then  the  Irish  system  does  not  aasiiat  ©esii 
to  get  employment.  Suppoaing  then  those  men  do  not  get  employm^mt^  \ 
do  the  police  act  ? 

Sir  W.  Crofton.— The  polioo  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Thdtr  scpig^ 
TJiion  over  them  ifl  merely  to  see  that  they  do  not  commit  oriine* 
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Tlio  Hot.  Mr.  OsBnitNK, — Theu  the  matter  i8  very  little  different  ft-om  ilie 
system  in  Eng^&tid.  He  had  knoivn  ci^qs  lu  Etkf^latid  where  thene  tnou  b^d 
got  employment p  and  whon  it  was  known  thftt  convicts  hnd  got  amongst  them 
the  other  men  had  straek  work.  Ho  ehotild  be  happy  if  the  placing  them 
Tuider  the  supermtondence  of  Iho  police  waa  the  means  of  etiftbliug  tbem 
to  proeufe  cmph^ymcnt,  but  he  found  the  cfta©  to  bo  other wiao.  Ue  could  ngfc 
therefore  aoe  that  giving  tho  police  aaapervision  ovor  them  in  any  way  bettered 
the  case,  n»  nntefft  they  could  place  prisoners  beyond  the  excuse  for  com- 
mitting crime  by  getting  them  employment,  it  was  of  little  use. 

The  Eov.  Mr.  ELt/ts  considered  that  they  ought  not  to  draw  the 
distinetioni^  they  had  done  between  the  English  and  the  Irish  eyntems^ 
The  fact  waa,  the  eonvicta  of  the  two  countries  were  diflerent,  which  wai 
clearly  proved  by  Mr.  CoromisBioner  HxU  lost  night,  but  the  EngliBh  and 
Ir i&h  ajatumH  wer^s  up  to  a  certain  point  tbe  aamo.  The  Iriah  intermediate 
Eyitom  is  not  even  different,  as  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Englilli 
eyatem,  and  was  in  operation  here  though  Qot  under  the  aamo  name.  It 
bad  been  at  work  al  Fulham  in  the  ease  of  women,  and  as  regarded  meiit 
in  special  senrioe  claases. 

Mrs*  Jellicoo  read  a  paper  on  Female  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland, 
printed  at  p.  437* 

Mr.  Ai^B&i»  Hjxl  mid  Im  had  visited  several  of  the  Insh  cotiviet  eatablish- 
ments,  and  ho  could  bear  his  testimony  to  the  statements  in  the  paper  wliieb 
bad  jtist  be^n  read.  They  were  admirably  conducted,  and  aaa  proef  of  the  dis- 
fjiplino  in  them,  those  who  passed  through  them  were  sure  of  obtattii  ng  situations. 
Ho  knew  a  gentleman  who  was  In  the  liabit  of  every  year  having  two  ser- 
vants from  the  infititutioti  to  which  Mrs.  JelUcoe's  paper  bad  more  particularly  al> 
ludcdj  and  he  had  invariably  tostified  to  their  lieing  the  best  servante  he  ever  had. 
The  system  he  adopted  was  this,  be  had  always  two  of  them  in  bis  house,  but 
after  keepii^  tbem  for  a  year  if  they  behaved  well  he  caused  some  of  bis  friendi. 
to  tak^  one  or  both  of  themi  and  then  he  got  a  fresh  supply  from  the  Laetita* 
tion,  always  keeping  up  his  number  of  two« 

Miss  CAKl'JSNrEii  said  Eho  Lad  viitited  the  Irish  convict  prieona  last  year,  and 
whe  could  testify  as  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  these  es^tabliahments  were 
conducted.  She  ins{>ected  the  whole  of  the  prisouers,  great  and  small,  and 
she  was  eepecially  struck  with  the  remarkiible  alteration  which  she  observed 
on  the  faoes  of  those  prisonere  in  the  first  class  as  compared  with  those  in 
farther  advanced  classes,  or  In  f^e  last  elsAS,  whom  no  one  could  know  frora  the 
people  going  aboot  the  streeta  in  the  ordiuiiry  business  of  life.  That  showed 
that  the  induencea  at  work  in  these  institutions  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
prinoDers  who  were  sent  to  them,  for  it  proved  that  a^  the  disoiplLne  to  which 
tbey  were  anbjeoted  progressed,  the  more  civilised^  and  the  more  Christianised, 
and  the  better*loofcing  did  they  become. 

Mr,  P^E£  also  bore  his  testimony  to  the  admlrablo  manner  in  which  the 
convict  establishments  in  Ireland  were  conducted ,  and  asked  Mrs.  Jellicoe 
whether  they  had  any  liliraries  attached  to  the  female  ceavict  departmonts  the 
£ame  as  they  had  to  the  male  departments,  whore  lie  believed  they  were  kept 
np  by  the  prisoners. 

Stts.  JfiLLECOK  replied  that  the  convict  females  in  Ireland  could  not  possiblj 
do  BO,  because  they  did  not  get  their  gratuity  until  the  expiration  of  thoir 
impnsoument  |  at  the  same  time  there  were  lending  libraries  from  which  hooka 
were  supplied  to  tbemj  and  these  were  to  a  large  extent  taken  advantage  of* 
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The  EeF.  Mr.  Fibh  explained  that  be  conaitlered  labotir  to  bet!iel>efltdli«i|i 
for  Ibe  l)Oja,  while  at  the  eame  time,  they  neyer  sent  any  out  who  could  bot  i 
pmperly.  As  to  the  moral  eapervislon  which  they  exerciaed  over  them  alter  1 
were  Bent  out,  he  had  explained  it  in  his  paper* 

Mr.  Balme  said  his  experieope  bad  reference  more  particular Vy  to  the  Wet 
Riding  of  Yorkahiri>,  which  was  composed  of  a  ecattered  population,  of  pcrbmp* 
a  hundred  thousand  p<?ople,  and  where  there  were  no  large  towns,  and  tbit 
experience  induced  him  to  go  along  with  Mr,  Fi^h  in  the  opinion  that  the  sooner 
tbey  get  boya  oot  to  work  tbe  better.  As  to  the  renewal  of  licenoeR,  it  wa^  be 
conceiTcd*  purely  a  question  of  law.  If  tbe  boy  ran  away  be  could,  no  douJW, 
be  brought  back,  hut  the  quest  ion  then  was  whether  a  new  licence  could  be 
obtaioed  for  hitn. 

Mr.  Barwick  Bakir  said  that  however  be  might  regret  to  diffef  fitwn  oik 
who  had  worketl  bo  earnestly  with  him  as  Miss  Carpenter  had  done  throngb  t3it 
early  days  of  reformatory  worlc^  whoti  the  difficulties  were  far  greater  than  now, 
yet  as  the  object  of  these  meetiDgs  was  Bimply  to  get  tbe  egression  and  discus- 
aion  of  vatying  opiniotiP^  be  must  take  the  liberty  of  stating  bis  own,  Tb« 
meeting  to  which  Miss  Carpenter  bad  referred  m  having  been  held  at  bis  home, 
had  consisted  of  the  mann^ers  of  about  half  the  rcformatoriea  of  Englaad.  Tie 
managers  of  nearly  all  tbop^e  reformatories  had  been  inrited,  but  only  about  Uw 
half  of  tbem  came^  and^  after  considerable  discu^ion,  they  had  come  to  a  neflvly 
Tinanimous  resolution  that  it  was,  as  a  general  rule,  inexpedient  to  rec^ve  boys 
into  reformatoriGs  on  flrBt  conYictlons.  Tbey  by  no  meani  refb«ed  to  receive  aay 
sucht  but  they  reqnirerl  that  any  mngiistrate'  committing  a  lM>y  to  a  reformaiciiy 
on  a  first  conviction  should  fully  state  bis  reasons  for  io  doing,  in  order  to  rh(m 
to  tbe  Home  Office  that  the  case  waa  one  wbicb  required  nucb  treatment.  Mifl 
Cariienter  had  aaid  that  the  magiistrateft  would  always  be  able  to  decide  wb«dKr 
a  boy  wai<  suffidently  criminal  to  be  sent  to  a  refoimatory  or  not;  but  white 
he  was  always  disposed  to  leave  a  good  deal  to  the  di^Kretion  of  tbe  magtatrala^ 
he  certainly  diil  not  consider  them  infanihle.  Of  over  200  boys  wbo  had  ptmd 
through  his  own  establishment  be  did  not  think  there  were  over  twenty  of  IJwsi 
upon  whom  be  coold  not  lay  bis  hand,  as  be  always  watched  tbem  liter  Ib^ 
lellt  him  \  but  with  ten  years*  experience  in  judgiof?  of  the  character  of  tbo^e,  w 
would  be  loth  to  take  upon  bim  to  decide  whether  in  the  caae^^  wbicb  oaae 
before  the  magiatrates  a  boy  was  likely  to  be  rec<niimitted  or  not.  There  were, » 
doubtf  certain  gross  cases  in  which  he  might  be  aide  to  do  so,  hut  in  the  av«Ti|t 
number  of  cases  he  could  not.  He  had  made  extensive  inquiries  throa^ 
different  counties  and  towns  in  England,  as  to  the  number  of  first  and  msaoA 
convictioni*  and  he  fonnd  that  in  agricultural  districts,  out  of  all  the  boyt  wbo 
were  sent  to  priHon  a  first  time,  one  in  eight  was  reconvicted  under  tnJtteen  yeara 
of  age,  and  one  in  six  under  eighteen.  In  Manchester,  Birmingham,  &nd  otier 
large  towns,  the  second  convicttona  were  about  one  in  four.  In  Lopdon  they 
were  formerly  one  in  two,  but  thf?re  the  reconviciiotj?i  had  of  late  appeared  to  be 
greatly  on  the  decrease.  If,  then,  such  was  the  ease,  bow  could  it  be  expected 
that  the  magiBtratea  could,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  pick  out  the  one  in  foer, 
or  six,  or  dgbt,  wbo  would  not  be  r«?formed  by  a  simple  ten  days'  inipriaoniiieol .' 
It  might  be  eonsiflered  as  depreciatory  of  tbe  interest  attaching  Io  tbe  siubjeet 
to  advert  in  tbe  diseussioti  of  it  to  bo  low^  a  subject  as  ponnde,  «billing«^  tnd 
pence,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  reformatories  have  to  be  euppoHed  by 
anch  means  granted  by  the  State,  and  it  the  State  found  that  many  boyi  *«« 
seat  to  be  rcforrcted  at  a  cost  of  £40  eaeh,  at  least  when  probably  ten  dij^ 
imprisonment,  ooiting  15*.,  woald  have  done  as  well,  the  State  might  greatly  aid 
justly  complain.  On  tbat  subject  Mr*  Sydney  Turner  state*,  in  hia  new  report, 
tbttt  out  of  1,545  females  sent  to  reformatories,  1^76,  or  more  than  five^gbtlUtSfi 
flrst  convictions,  and  nearly  one-quarter  are  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Hit 
observations  however,  n$  well  as  the  resolutions  of  tbe  meeting  referred  to,  IwS 
only  reference  to  boys;  he  abs lamed  from  giving  any  opinion  as  to  girls,  baring 
no  experience  in  such  reformatories, 

Tbe  PEEsroFNT  said  he  had  understood  Miss  Carpenter  to  say  that  no  arbitral 
teat  could  apply,  and  tbat  convictions  being  an  arbitrary  test  tbey  could  not  be 
recognised.    He  thought  that  were  magistrates  to  say  that  bgyi  wd  girla  »ew 
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;  pent  to  tlieflo  refortaatoriea  ere^pt  in  cases  where  diBcipHns  was  necesaftrj, 

ad  tbat  their  being  so  waa  not  neecfisarllj  to  be  l<ift  to  a  Beooiid  eotiviction«  tUat 
lut'h  wonld  stifflcc.  He  had  seen  at  Liverpool  magistmt^a  send  the  childrea  to 
rcfortiiatories  on  secotid  convictiotis,  but  Mr,  Maostfeld  hud  stated  over  and  over 
again  tbat  the  necefiflit^  of  the  ca^  and  the  actual  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  child  aught  to  regulate  them  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bakeb.— It  waa  never  proposed  to  make  an  arbitrair  rule  on  the  Bubject. 
AJl  that  waa  proposed  was,  that  whon  magristrates  eent  children  to  reformatories 
on  a  first  conviction,  thej  shouid  i^end  their  reasons  for  doing  so  to  the  school 
where  the  parties  wcm  sent,  for  the  gut  dance  of  the  inspectorB,  as  these  might 
guide  them  very  much  in  dealing  with  the  ciiildren  afterwards.  In  I8fil.  a*^  be 
hod  already  stated,  out  of  l,54ii  convictionfi,  97 1>  were  first  conviction?^  or  five- 
eighths  of  the  whoJe  number  \  he  thought  that  showed  thai  the  magistrates  took 
especial  care  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  respective  cases.  ^ 

Mr.  MACAi-nrii  explained  that  the  practice  adopted  io  Lanark  hj  the  magis- 
trate?  waa  much  similar  to  that  (Kiinted  cat  by  Miss  Carpenter  in  her  paper.  It 
WHS  only  when  they  found  on  inquiry  that  the  boys  were  so  circumstanced,  that  if 
not  sent  to  reformatories  on  ilrst  conviction,  they  would  inevitably  become  pests 
to  society,  that  they  so  sentencefl  them*  It  often  happened  that  a  clever  boy 
might  Hve  on  lu  crime  for  two  or  three  years  without  lacing  caught ;  when  the 
magistrateft  found  that  out  to  t>e  the  case,  and  that  there  was  no  other  means  of 
effecting  his  reformation  and  protecting  society,  he  was  sent  to  tiie  reformatory. 

The  Rev»  Mr.  OssoasrE. — Do  you  in  cases  of  first  conviction  ever  send  them  to 
prison  ? 

Mr,  MACAiLuif  .^Very  seldom*  In  moet  coses  they  are  discharged,  and  handed 
over  to  their  father  or  their  mother. 

Hr,  David  Smitm,  of  Glasgow,  stated  that  the  system  observed  in  that  city 
In  respect  to  the  juvenile  ofTendcrs  was,  that  the  magistrates  kept  them  for 
a  night,  and  then  look-ing  at  and  inquiring  tnto  nil  the  circumatanoes  connected 
with  tlieir  character  and  situation,  they  were,  after  being  admoniibed  and  the 
pArenlfl  communicate^l  with,  sent  back  to  them,  and  in  tlie  targe  majority  of 
emm  none  of  I  hem  had  again  come  up  before  the  mngistrate.  No  doubt  those 
who  were  incorrigible  were  sent,  from  motivea  of  humanity,  to  reformatories, 
but  they  had  no  jurisdiction  over  them  when  sent  to  indURtrinl  schools. 
Adults  were  often  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  the  same  benedcial 
Feaidta,  In  such  cm^es  the  conviction  was  invariably  recorded  when  brought  up 
next  day. 

The  Rev,  Mr,  Osbornb, — Of  3,988  eblldren  committed  to  roformatories  during 
the  past  four  years,  974  were  first  convictions,  563  were  second,  309  were  third, 
137  were  fourth,  and  GO  were  fifth  conyictions,  leaving  1,944  who  hod  never  been 
convicted  before. 

Mr*  Sqepuero  said  that  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  there  was  a 
Infgte  nnml>er  of  reformatories,  and  the  children  sent  to  them  were  discharged  on 
Beeno^  about  7  per  cent,  returned  to  prison,  but  that  when  they  were  detained 
<br  five  years,  as  in  Scotland,  a?jove  30  per  cent,  of  them  so  returned.  It  was  not 
80  much  the  detention  that  made  them  do  so,  as  the  want  of  hope  held  out  to 
them. 

Mr.  BAiiiTE  sead  they  had  adopted  the  system  of  sending  boys  up  to  twelve  yeara 
of  age,  when  first  convicted,  to  industrial  schools,  and  the  system  seemed  to  work 
well, 

Mr.  Marshall  considered  that  the  police  magistrates  were  often  pu/.^led  to 
know  what  to  do  with  \toys.  He  had  known  cases  where  they  hud  sent  boys  t<i 
reformatories  for  breaking  windows,  which  was  decidedly  wrongs  but  at  the  f^ame 
time  as  to  adopting  any  arbitrary  test  it  would  never  work.  He  thought  that  in 
ftll  cases  the  magistrate  should  state  his  reasons  for  sending  a  boy  to  a 
reformatory. 

Mr.  BAEOCDsoft  of  Liverpool  pointed  otit  that  in  Holland,  boys  and  girls  up  to 

twelve  y^rs  of  age,  when  convicted,  were  invariably  sent  by  the  magistrates  to 

refortnatories,  and  never  to  p>risous,  while  mechanics  an  dtradcspeople  preferred  the 

boys  coming  out  of  these,  as  apprentices  or  servants,  rather  than  those  who 

^Kd  merrcr  been  convicted. 
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Sir  Walt^b  Choftoh  wanteci  to  know,  ^rlietlicr,  in  tlie  experience  of 
managers  of  ibi^ee  reformat orj  F<;boolK*  it  was  found  ncceasaiy  at  timeis  to  send 
aoiflfl  of  tbe  parties  tictiil  tb**re  to  the  common  gaol  on  a;CCOunt  ol  bad  eopduci,  and 
if  aci,  whether  they  took  Ihetn  Isut'k  into  tbe  school  from  the  gnol  they  had  been  wmt 
to.  If  that  was  tbe  practice,  it  woaM  raise  the  t^uestion  wbetbor  there  ahould  wi 
he  m^me  p^aa!  reformatorj  established  for  ibe  porpoee. 

Tbe  Pj^c^iDiKT.^MtB)^  Carpenter  suggcit^  In  her  paper  that  there  should  be 
Borne  |>ena)  ^gtetn  ha  to  separate  cunJJaement. 

Sir  Walter  Crofto^  con^^idcred  that  tbe   Qovemnient  would  be  tbe  pro|w^ 
authority  to  interfere  in  Ihat  case,  afi  if  tbeee  parties  were  gent  to  Itoe  county 
and  from  them  i>?ent  baek  to  those  schools,  they  might  exercise  a  bad  effect 
tbe  others  in  such  echooiB. 

Mr.  BaACKDEiDOE  said  bis  expcdence  had  been,  out  of  460  boy  8  wliQ  bad  been  !ft  ^ 
the  institution  with  which  be  was  connected,  ilmt  but  very  few  bad  been  taSten    | 
afain  after  their  term  of  couibiemeat  had  expired,  and  tboae  few  bad  been  b«yt 
irbo  had  not  b&en  Ucen@»ed.    H«  should,  boweTer,  like  to  know  wbelher  a 
portion    of   ParkhursI    Frieoa  could  not  be  appropriated    for    the    purpose 
refei^ed  to. 

Sir  JoancA  Jedb  gald  the  proposal  lo  convert  a  portion  of  Parkhnrst  Prleoo  Into 
&  reformato(7  had  Ijecn  freqaently  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  the  objec^ 
tion  which  bad  occurred  to  bim  against  the  adjuifi^ion  of  boys  wai,  that  !l  would 
have  required  the  masters  of  the  system  observed  in  reformatory  schools  to  taki 
charge  of  the  few  easea  whiijh  might  be  sent  there.  Park  hurst  was  now,  however, 
as  gm>d  as  any  reformatory,  uud  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  taking  boy 3  into  lU 
If^  Iherefore,  the  proposal  was  made  to  the  proper  quarter,  he  shoold  give  it  bii 
Bupport. 

ilr.  Maoalluk  stated  that  he  had  bad  in  hm  school  tome  four  or  five  boys  whem 
hefoutid  it  iL  Uopele&i  ose  to  attempt  to  manage,  while  they  were  apt  to  spoil  tlie 
other  boys  in  the  Bcbool,  and  it  would  be  a  great  relief  if  they  bad  a  plaee  ioel 
as  that  which  had  been  nameil,  to  send  tbeae  boys  to. 

The  Rey.  Mr.  Fisn  said  ha  had  found  3  per  ceot.  of  the  boys  who  bad  bea 
sent  to  him  baring  Ijeen  vutgranta,  unmatjageable, 

Mr,  SuEfHEftO  siiid  be  did  not  think  in  their  establishtnenl  that  they  would 
require  to  f«eud  many  of  their  boys  to  Parkhiiret,  perhaps  not  more  than  two  !a  a 
jear,  but  those  boys  exercised  a  most  prejudicial  effect  on  the  ischooU  and  it  wil 
aecetaafy  to  do  aometbing  with  them.  He  Bometimes  got  them  into  other  est** 
blitbnsenti,  where  new  ecenea  and  officers  bad  a  beneficial  effect  id  improving  U^W. 
BJad  he  found  that  to  be  the  case  more  particularly  as  regarded  girls-  Having  tuc^ 
an  cstabligbment  m  that  referred  to  would,  however,  be  a  threat  to  bold  owf 
them.,  and  would,  no  doubts  have  a  benelicial  effect  xipon  them, 

Mr.  Baker  said  bo  found  the  number  of  refractory  boys  muth  le«e  now  thaa 
they  were  some  years  ago»  but  still  there  were  new  and  then  a  very  few  who  mJ(g|t 
bo  profitably  seat  to  such  an  establish  me  at.  He  had  never  yet  himpelf  dlscbaipd 
ft  boy  because  he  could  not  manage  bim,  but  there  vfm  no  doubt  that  in  mmt 
Oftses  having  such  a  threat  to  hold  out  to  tbem  would  be  beneBdaL  He  should 
my  8  per  cent,  would  be  the  outside  of  those  who  wonld  require  sueh  treatment, 

MisB  CAapENTEa  remarked  thai  tbe  more  eJcperieQced  managers  of  reibrmataris 
became^  and  tbe  better  they  understood  tbe  right  motle  of  conducting  them,  tbt 
le8»  nocBBsity  would  they  have  of  removing  either  boys  or  girls  from  them  for  mi^ 
conduct.  It  was  very  important  to  the  good  discipline  of  a  achoo!  that  the  inm«i« 
nhould  feel  that  it  contained  within  it«elf  the  means  of  controlling  them*  "Rif 
aehool  should  be  felt  to  be  &s  powerful  as  a  gaol,  though  tbe  nature  of  that  ^owir 
WW  Tenr  different.  She  had  knowo  a  girl  misconduct  herself  most  seriousljr  mtkt 
bope  or  obtaining  a  discbarge  by  such  nicans,  afler  being  sent  for  a  fewj  "^^ 
to  prii^oD  !  but  after  being  made  toundert^iand  that  pood  t^nduet  alone 
to  a  i^horlening  of  her  eejitence,  she  submitled  to  the  regulations  of 
Yet»  in  ail  refonnatorka,  cafiee  will  occasioDally  occur  where  il  is  neeeaj 

Well-being  of  the  other  iumate*,  that  eoroe  should  be  removed.    Tbongb 

never  Kent  any  girls  to  gaol  for  refractory  condact,  yet,  some  jeat«  ago^  vbe 
nent  four  there  because  they  wet  e  penitentiary  eases,  and  bad  idso  abscom 
&ho  did  not  consider  it  rigbt  for  the  other  girls  that  these  should  be 
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ckUd  with  them  $  Bbe  was  tbcrefore  obliged  to  obtain  a  dieclmrigiQ  for  tbem  on 
tbcir  release  from  gnolf  aad  l.hpj  were  tbrown  on  society.  This  wax  moat  nud<jsir- 
able,  and  sbe  greatly  wisiied  tbat  there  were  some  relyrmatorj  of  a  more  penal 
character  than  ordinary  ones,  to  which  Bueb  girls  mfght  be  sent  as»  from  iheir 
age  or  other  circuniBtances,  were  unfit  to  asmieiat^!  with  younger  girls.  Btit  thi^ 
ebould  not  lie  a  cotivjct  prii^oUi  as  some  had  proposed,  Tbecundition  of  these 
unhappy  girli  waa  an  acldltioual  rea&on  why  every  effort  s^hould  li^  made  for 
their  lerormation,  which  was  not  litcely  to  be  effected  in  a  convict  prison,  iiaso- 
cinicd  aa  they  wooJd  necessarily  be  with  tho^e  who  were  advanced  and  hardened 
In  crime.  Besides,  nhe  had,  from  the  commencement  of  Ihe  movement,  npheld  that 
all  returmatory  initltutions  should  be  antler  volunlary  management,  liebeving 
that  the  neoc^giLry  oi^nflitiiins  of  a  government  official  system  would  be  most 
unfavoLirable  to  reformatory  action  in  young  persons,  Sume  years  ago,  (in 
18o2Jt  when  giving  evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  criminal  anfl  tlestitutc  juveniles,  she  had  jiointed 
out  strongly  what  she  conaidered  to  be  radical  errors  in  Parkhurat  Pri^>n  as  a 
reform  ft  to  ry  institution  i  she  founded  her  state  men  ts  on  the  official  reports* 
She  subsetjuently  visited  Farkhurst,  and  found  her  opinions  confirmed ;  for  while 
there  appeared  to  be  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ofticcna  to  do  their  duty,  it  was 
impOMeible  for  them,  under  the  exits  ting  sy^tc^m^  to  produce  a  good  publio  opinion 
among  ihe  C4KJ  inmates ;  gambling  could  not  be  PU]jpre8%d  among  tbem.  even  in 
^Shapel  \  and  she  bad  never  met  with  any  youths*  who  had  come  out  refonnefl  from 
thence.  One  young  man  who  had  a  good  character  there  ami  left  before  the  tx~ 
piration  of  his  sent^ntv,  with  a  gratuity  of  j£6,  she  under ttKik  to  emigrate  from 
Briitol,  as  he  was  the  brother  of  one  of  her  own  scholarB.  Everything  was  com- 
pletely arranged  for  him,  and  be  was  supposed  to  have  sailed  to  Boston^  U.S.,  hut 
a  few  weeks  afterwards  she  found  bini  in  Liverpool  Gaol,  under  a  charge  of  house- 
breaking* H(5  was  convictfd  and  Henlence<l  to  fourteen  years'  transportation. 
She  would  not,  therefore »  send  any  one  to  Farkhurst.  If  the  inmatea  were  divided 
into  family  groupg  and  a  <lifferent  system  adopted,  it  might  lie  different ;  but  as 
at  present  organized,  she  would  not  wish  it  employed  in  connexion  with  our  reform- 
atories. She  then  proceeded  to  say  that  she  thought  the  licensing  system  very 
Taluable,  as  enabling  managers  to  test  the  characters  of  their  scholars  before  dia- 
tniiising  Ihem.  As  long  us  a  young  person  is  under  ihe  care  and  discipline  of  a 
reformatory,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  eonfldently  of  his  character.  Tbe  same  is 
still  more  the  case  with  respect  to  girls,  who  are  placed  under  gn^ater  confinement. 
The  btitter  the  institution  the  more  diflicuUy  was  there  in  oonfidently  predicating 
what  the  young  person  would  lie  whim  Iwyond  its  walls.  She  had  therefore 
adopted  an  intermediate  stage  on  the  game  principle  as  that  so  admirably  develo{>ed 
by  Sir  Walter  Croftonin  the  Irish  Convict  Prison.  Connected  with  IheRed  Lodge 
WM  a  small  house  where  the  more  advanced  girls  had  greater  liberty,  and  were 
thus  tested  as  to  their  fitness  to  enter  the  world.  With  this  arrangement  the 
public  felt  confidence  in  the  reformat iou  of  the  girU  and  she  had  no  difQculty  in 
putting  them  out  on  licence. 

Sir  W,  CaoFtoic  said  they  had  now  two  flysteras  advocated  bcrorc  them,  Ihe 
one  Ijeing  the  voluntary  inaiitution  advocated  by  Miia  Carpenter,  and  the  other  the 
establish ment  to  which  Sir  Josbua  JebU  had  refen^xl,  and  which  be  had  said  he 
would  do  his  best  to  place  at  their  disposal.  Miss  Carpenter  seemed  to  l>e  the 
<3nly  advocate  of  these  voluntary  gaols,  hut  as  it  was  doubtful  whether  thej 
would  gH  anyone  to  support  the  establishment  of  them,  he  thought  as  Sir  Joshua 
Jebb  had  promised  tbem  his  assistance  in  getting  the  use  of  the  other,  that  they 
i?houid  toke  a^lvante^e  of  his  offer. 

i^ir  JosuuA  jEBa  said  when  he  remarked  tbat  he  had  no  objection  to  a 

portion  of  Park  hurst  being  appropriated  for  the  purpose  stated,  he  only  gave  his 

omnkMi-    fThft  SflGretKnr  tif  Sbate  ooiild*  of  ooiifsn.  at  oreaeal  send  bn^  thar« 
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Eeforraatoty  Movement  did  not  contemplate  making  reformatory 
schools  EuljimctH  to  prison  discipline,  but  rather  snhatitutes  for  it.  The 
leading  idea  of  the  movement  was  to  save  children  Ji'om  the  prison 
entirely.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Osborne  quoted  from  evidence  givea 
before  the  select  committee  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament*  The  Be- 
fonnatory  School  Act,  1854^  made  it  imperative  that  the  child  should 
bo  seut,for  at  least  fourteen  days,  to  a  common  gaol,  prior  to  admission 
into  a  reformatory,  and  ho  drew  attention  to  the  adrainistratioii  of 
this  law  during  the  past  five  years.  According  to  the  judicial  Btatistici 
issued  from  the  Home  Office^  there  have  been  4,522  admitted  to 
reformatory  schoob,  all  of  whom  have  been,  according  to  tlie  Act, 
confined  in  the  gaols*  Thia  number  is  very  small  compared  with 
that  which  re  present  s  the  extent  to  which  the  imprisoning  of  chil- 
dren prevailfl  in  our  country.  For  during  the  same  period  the  like 
authority  tells  us  that  53,753  young  persons  under  sixteen  yeari  of 
Age  havG  been  incarcerated.  Among  those  there  were  7,959  fetnidcfli 
and  dividing  the  gross  number  into  two  classes,  those  under  twelve, 
and  those  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  there  were  8,278  in  the  former, 
and  45,475  in  the  latter.  And  among  those  under  twelve  years  there 
were  1,147  female  children.  These  figures  represent  the  prevalence 
of  the  system  which  consigns  children  to  the  degradation  of 
prisonment. 

Mr,  Osborne  concluded  as  follows : — "  Having  placed  before  ja\ 
very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  extent  and  evils  of  juvenile  imprison- 
ment^— having  shown  you,  that  notwithstanding  the  passing  of 
Eeforraatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  there  appears  no  immediato 
prospect  of  its  discontinuance,— having  al hided  to  the  suffering*  af 
the  children  from  incarceration  and  Bogging,  I  must  now  direct 
your  attention  to  the  restrictive  measure  which  I  conceive  absolutdy 
necessary »  In  some  parts  of  the  country  our  magistrates 
become,  or  are  becoming  sensible  of  the  value  of  reformatory  ii 
tutions,  but  in  others  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  Bub| 
and  as  long  as  the  gaol  is  open  to  receive  children  without  any 
restrictions  it  is  natural  that  very  partial  regard  shoutd  ho  paid  to 
any  other  mode  of  dealing  with  juvenile  oflTcuders.  It  is  the  old- 
fashioned,  usual,  easy  %vay  of  treating  them.  But  the  restriction  wb 
suggest  would  necessitate  arrangements  being  made  by  every  beDcli 
of  justices  in  England  and  Wales  with  the  managers  of  industriai 
and  reformatory  scliools  for  the  reception  of  cases  which  require  to 
be  placed  in  such  establishments.  ^ 

It  would  cancel  the  clause  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act  wl 
compels  the  magistrate,  often  contrary  to  his  feelings  and  better  judg^ 
ment,  to  send  the  child  to  gaol.  It  does  not  presume  to  dictate 
the  offence  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  conviei 
This  must  (I  conceive)  ho  lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the  commit 
justice.  It  simply  recognises  the  principle  that  the  reformatory 
school  should  be  tried  before  the  gaoL  There  are  some  measureft 
yhich  we  would  have  tried  even  before  the  reformatory  schools,  for 
it  does  not  follow  because  the  institutions  are  far  better 
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gaols  to  the  eradict  ioti  of  crime,  or  rather  to  the  im  plan  ting  of  momi 
and  religious  principles,  and  inculcating  honest  and  industrioLis  hahits, 
therefore  all  70 ting  offenders^  of  whateTer  crimoi  they  ate  guilty, 
should  bo  placed  in  tbcm,*  The  jsiaticea  should  have  full  power  to 
act  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  ways. 

1,  Dismissal  with  reprimand,-^-They  can  dismiss  any  case  of  a 
triBing  nature  with  a  reiirimand. 

Occasionally  in  magistrates*  offices  even  grave  cases  gainst 
chiltlren  of  the  favoured  classes  are  quietly  disposed  of.  The  like 
merey  is  frequently  shown  to  children  of  the  poor  j  and  the  exercise 
of  this  power  in  dealing  with  children  guilty  of  offences  of  a  triBing 
nature  is  (we  believe)  productive  of  more  good  than  eviL  Sum  mum 
JUS  sum  ma  injuria^  has  much  truth  In  it.  The  apprehension  of  a 
child,  the  confinement  in  a  station  house  (frequently  a  night)  before 
examination,  the  pubHc  exposure,  the  formal  investigation,  Sec.,  may 
be  considered  as  auffleient  punishment  to  the  children  and  their 
friends  for  some  offences, 

2,  Sureties^ — Sureties  for  the  future  good  conduct  of  the  children, 
for  securing  their  instruction  and  attendance  at  school,  might  b© 
requiredj  or  recognisances  may  be  taken  under  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act. 

This  would  produce  tho  most  salutary  effects  on  the  children^  their 
parents,  and  their  connexions,  Mr,  Commissioner  Hill,  Recorder  of 
Birmingham,  received  guarantees  from  parents  and  employers  for 
Ibises  convicted  before  him  at  the  sessions.  No  punishment  after 
eeotence  was  inflicted.     The  res  nits  were  most  favourable, 

3,  Detention, — Short  detention  for  a  few  hours  in  a  station  house 
after  examination  might  be  ordered,  which,  added  to  that  previously 
endured,  might  be  sufficient  for  some  caseSp 

4,  Fines. — A  pecuniary  fine  might  be  inflicted  on  the  parents  for 
the  child's  offence.  Their  condition  should  be  inquired  into,  and 
the  amount  of  fine  imposed  accordingly,  within  certain  limits, 

5-  A  combination  of  the  above-mentioned  modes  of  dealing  with 
offending  children  miglit  bo  adopted,  and  render  the  following  alter- 
natives unnecessary.  It  is  unwise  politically  and  socially  to  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  life  of  children  withotit  an  absolute  necessity. 

6-  Pauper  Schools^ — Children  found  destitute,  guilty  of  repeated 
acts  of  mere  vagrancy,  or  of  some  very  trifling  offence,  scarcely  indicat- 
ing personal  criminality^  clearly  attributable  to  poverty,  orphanage, 
ignorance,  or  parental  neglect^  should  be  liable  to  be  sent,  under  a 
magistrate's  order,  to  the  union  house  for  a  certain  time,  and  there 
receive  instruction  in  religious  and  secular  knowledge^  and  training  to 
n^ful  and  industrial  occupations.  Removal  prior  to  expiration  of  tho 
term  mentioned  in  the  order  might  be  allowed^  with  the  sanctiou  of  the 
magistrate  making  it^  or  of  two  magistrates  when  that  of  the  former 

♦  Thin  would  be  increasing  a  serious  evil  that  ia  now  beginniDg  to  be  felt,  the 
rapid  filling  ap  of  oar  rdbrmator^  eckpola  with  cases  that  might  be  dealt  with  by 
milder  measures. 
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cannot  conTentetitly  be  obtained.     The  union  autlioritiee  miglil 
with  such  cases  as  deserted  children,  und  the  parents  or  friends  tnig^l 
have  the  right  of  appcrd  to  the  nmgiatrate^. 

7,  Industrial  Sehoois, — Children,  guilty  of  repeftfled  acta 
Yftgraiicy,  ofnssauUi?,  breach  of  the  peace,  trifling  thefts,  &c,,  offci 
that  indicate  a  very  early  stage,  the  incipiency  of  a  criminal 
should  be  liable  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  ichool  for  twelve  mt 
or  more,  and  the  managers  of  such  schools  should,  with  the 
of  the  committing  magistrates,  ho  allowed  to  remote  children,  wko 
are  found  upon  examination  to  be  iintit  for  their  iustitutiuo,  to  tk 
nnion  houBe. 

8,  Reformatory  Schools. — Children,  reputed  IhieTea,  ooB- 
panions  of  the  lowest  class  in  society,  having  friends  of  bud  chiir»cti!f, 
gnUty  of  theft,  ihoso  who  would  ordinarily  he  eont  to  prison  inulff 
the  Criminal  Justico  or  Jnvetiilo  Ollenders  Act,  should  be  Uabk  t» 
bo  sent  to  a  reformatory  Eohool,  and  the  managers  of  such  schonil 
should  have  the  power,  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
to  remove  such  as  are  unfit  for  such  inatitntiou  to  any  iodi 
school  willing  to  receive  them, 

9.  penal    Reformalort/     School s,^ — There    should     be    two 
three  reformatories  in  tlie  country  for  the  reception  of  such 
as  requiro  restraint  and  strict  discipline,  to  which  fibaoondilig  s^ 
refractory  children  could  bo  sent»  by  permission  of  the  Secxetify  d 
State,  on  the  representation  of  the  managers  of  reformatory  sekiiii 

10.  Remanded  Cases.*— Xn  thoge  few  exceptional  and  nin>  cmM 
which  cannot  be  examined  into  at  once,  and  where  a  remasiil  Hf 
be  necessary,  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  children  should  \m  sllc«<rf 
to  give  bail  (which  need  not  be  excessive)  for  their  reappesniMA <i 
a  certain  day,  and  when  this  cannot  be  given^  the  ehildr^ti  w^ 
be  detained  in  gaol  on  remand,  which  is  a  distinct  tliiofr  l^t 
commitment,  and  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  few^  <lftTS.  Thii 
of  the  prison  for  children  would  seldom  happen,  as  tlueir 
would  rather  give  security  than  such  a  puaishneiit 
indicted. 

Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads  nefirly  all  the  children  j^' 
committed  to  prison  might  be  dealt  with*     Indeed,  iri^  mlf 
or  three  exceptions,  those  that  have  eome  under    my  own 
during    tho    sfiace  of   nearly   twenty  years,    might   bava   I 
treated*     I  submit  this  to  your  consideration.      There  it 
particularly  new  in  it.    It  partly  asks  for  the  same  lenieacT  wfc*^^ 
given,  and  properly  so,  to  casea  of  children  belonging  to  otlkcr  i^^ 
and  it  partly  entreats  that  each  class  of  iu&tituilons  d^gprf  * 
these  cbildren  may  be  judiciously  nsed.     The    pauper  §**■***  I 
the  destitute,  the  industrial  school  for  the  iDCipient  lulml 
and  the  reformatory  for  the  more  hardened  crimitial  child,** 
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adopted  a  nmcb  iiniilar  ejatem  to  that  lie  had  pomted  omU  aiid  f'^f  the  last 
ten  jeam  the  reformatory  had  been  used  Tcvr  the  purpt^es  he  menUoned.  The 
magiBlrates  had  thti  power  of  seixdhig  chiltlrett  tljere  under  their  l<>cal  Act»  and 
out  of  miiiiy  hundreds  who  bad  been  t^ent,  he  did  not  think  he  could  point 
out  aix  who  had  abu?<ed  the  house.  Wheu  the  children  left  the  reformatory 
they  generally  did  well,  whereaa,  had  ihcj  been  eent  to  gaol  instead,  the  chances 
were  t^n  to  one  that  when  releaisCNl  thoy  would  have  commenced  thieving  at  the 
g&ol  door. 

Mr.  Bajlee,  said  he  Bhonld  t»e  sorry  that  all  that  Mr.  Osborne  had  Btated 
ihould  go  forih  as  the  opinion  of  the  meetingf,  a.%  he  thought  that  he  hud  made 
eefoml  errarft  both  iu  his  reiisruiing  and  in  bia  facta.  He  had  said,  for  instance, 
ibftt  If  A.  boy  was  sent  to  gaol  it  had  the  effect  of  corrupting  Ms  mind ;  but  having 
had  through  his  bands  during  the  past  tea  years  over  a  hundred  boys,  who  hod 
been  sent  to  him  from  gaol,  he  did  not  fmd  that  to  be  the  fact.  Sesides,  as  he 
bad  tjefore  stated,  it  waa  only  otic  boy  in  eight  in  country  diEtricls  who  came  up 
for  a  second  conviction,  and  thai  also  proved  that  the  gaol  had  not  auoh  a  eon- 
taminatlng  ofleet  as  aiat«d,  and  that  lieini^  there  onca  many  of  them  were  induced 
to  go  i>m;k  ajruiii.  He  believed  that  tht^  system  ^i  begimilng  with  a  very  severe 
puniabment  for  a  ihort  time^  jktuX  then  gmdimUy  reducing  it,  waa  a  good 
aiyHtem.  It  was  not  the  stigma  of  having  been  sent  to  gaol  that  aifected  the 
pATtlea,  but  the  stigma  of  having  been  found  guilty,  so  that  so  far  oa  the  original 
sUgmft  waa  ooncemedi  It  waa  a$  bad  wheiber  they  were  ient  to  a  reformatory  or 
to  a^gaoL 

Mr,  Smith  Raid  he  could  epeak  from  bis  experienee,  as  a  magistrate  of 
Olugow,  that  if  he  sent  a  t>oy  to  prison  who  had  never  been  there  Ijcfore,  he  waa 
minting  a  great  risk  of  tnaiiufacturiug  o  criminal.  Whea  Buch,  therefore,  came 
before  him*  he  was  in  the  habit  of  {Kjstponing  ihe  aeotenco  for  one  ni;;h|,  und 
next  morning,  after  inquiries  being  made  rei»spccting  the  culprit,  it  ofteo  hap- 
pened that  he  wa^  admonished  aad  dtseharged,  or  if  not,  sent  to  the  refonnatory ; 
but  be  had  the  greateat  reluctaoce  to  wending  a  child  to  gaol  at  all. 

Mr,  MxcALtifK,  in  further  corroboration  of  the  beneficial  effecta  of  that  syatem* 
siKted  that  while  Glaflgow  gaol  was  under  the  separate  Byitem,the  number 
of  prisoaerH  had  been  of  late  years  reduced  by  one-balf, 

Mr.  KncNOTREE*  of  Leeds,  quoted  the  tcatimouy  of  Mr.  Wright,  of  Manchester, 
tf>  the  eifect  that  he  had  never  known  a  Iway  sent  to  prison  who  waa  not  rather 
hardened  than  improved  by  his  bdug  bo.  He  would  also  state  that  his  own 
visits  t^>  the  pria/:ins  in  Lancashire  bad  led  him  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Sir  Bavdwih  LnoitTON  said.,  while  be  admitted  the  ability  and  the  humane 
intentions  evinced  by  Mr.  Qaborrie's  paper-,  be  was  sorry  to  say  some  of  the  state- 
ments he  bad  made  appeared  to  him  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  Hia  otm 
opiRion  waa^  that  the  boys  of  the  rich  were  birched  a  great  deal  more  at  school 
than  were  thoise  of  the  poor.  He  had  himself  seen  a  rich  boy  birched  for  stealing 
money  at  ecbool  a  great  deal  more  severely  than  the  son  of  the  poor  man  would 
bftve  been  had  be  been  sent  lo  gaoL  In  the  House  of  Commons  be  had  heard 
Mr.  Haddeld  mention  a  boy  who  bad  been  severely  whipped  for  stealing  one 
apple,  but  it  was  not  alone  for  the  etealing  of  the  apple  tliat  he  waa  ao,  bnt 
on  account  of  his  notoriously  batl  character*  A%  to  what  had*  been  said  about 
the  infliction  of  a  tine,  it  waa  out  of  the  qneatieo,  as  there  waa  no  meana  of 
enforcing  or  obtaining  it. 

Colonel  ULnriELU  said  the  question  wai^,  whether  the  parent  waa  not  to  be 

^held  reiponsihlo  for  the  child,  provided  he  did  net  properly  welc  after  and  aire 

'^or  it,  a^  if  so  he  might  he  fined  or  puniahed  for  depredations  it  might  commit, 

Li  atl  events^  in  the  event  of  tbe  father  not  pi^jliig  the  flue,  the  child  could  be 

at  to  a  reformatofjt 


INTEMPERANCB. 


In  addition  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  Beggs  and  Mr.  PnnkburBt,  printed 
p,  452,  Mr.  Theodore  Rathbon^e  made  the  following  statement  of 
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the  Yiewa  of  the  Liverpool  Committee  as  to  the  present  licai 
system,  the  Kev,  A.  Steinthal  having  been  prevented  by  ill 
from  preparing  the  Report* 

"  The  committee  are  uiiauiraous  io  their  condemnatioti  of  the  pre- 
iant  Byatem,  and  I  may  edd  that  the  magistrates,  tQcluding  1^ 
Mayor,  are  equally  so. 

Whitat  ill  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  the  practice  of 
the  1  ice  OS  i  tig  magistrates  appears  to  be  to  consider  the  requirements 
of  the  locality,  aud  to  increase  the  number  of  Jicenaed  public  houses 
for  the  sale  of  spirits  only  when  a  strong  ease  of  necessity  ia  i*s^ 
blished,  a  large,  and  it  ia  contended,  an  increasing  u umber  of  ih$ 
Liverpool  magistrates  are  entirely  opposed  to  this  view,  and  advocate 
an  unlimited  gi^nt  of  licences  to  all  applicants  of  good  character, 
possessed  of  what  are  considered  suitable  premises*  Hence  appU- 
cants  for  licences  are  unsuccessful  on  one  day  at  one  hour  of  the 
licensing  sessions,  when  they  would  have  been,  and  others  similarly 
cireumstanceJ  have  been,  successful  in  their  application  for  a  IJoen^e 
on  another  day,  or  even  hour  of  the  same  day,  and  the  same  mis- 
chievous uncertainty  aud  irregularity,  and  consefjuent  waste  of  tlie 
time  and  money  of  the  applicants,  occurs  on  appeals  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  borough  to  the  county  magistrates — the  legal  right  of 
magistrates  to  grant  or  refuse  licences  at  the  unlimited  dlscretjonaf 
the  majority  present  during  the  licensiug  and  quarter  sessions  of 
appeal,  and  on  whatever  grounds  they  may  think  fit,  beltig«  it 
appears,  quite  uoqueaiionable* 

The  unanimous  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  position 
results  of  the  present  licensing  system  has  induced  the  horoi 
magistrates  to  appoint  a  deputation,  the  Mayor  being  one  of  the 
number,  to  the  Government,  on  this  subject,  and  there  seems  reasoa 
to  hope  that  the  Chancollor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Secretary  fcr 
the  Home  Department  would  be  favourable  to  at  all  events  atoctl 
Act,  on  a  basts  which  your  committee  are  agreed  in  thinking  wonld 
best  remedy  tlie  very  serious  evils  arising  from  the  present  system 
of  licensing,  and  try  t be  experiment  where  they  are  most  seref^y 
felt.  What,  therefore,  your  committee  has  to  suggest,  is  that  by  the 
proposed  bill  the  present  system  of  excise  licences  to  beer-houses, 
which  are  founil  to  be  still  more  demoralizing  and  injurious  than  iho 
licence  of  public  houses,  should  be  abrogated,  and  that  there  shouJd 
be  but  one  description  of  licence  for  the  sale  of  fermented  liqtiors  ia 
public  houses,  for  which  a  fixed  annual  payment,  and  a  further 
charge  proportioned  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  house,  should  he 
made,  the  licence  being  then  granted  to  any  applicant  of  appro vo^H 
good  character,  and  possessed  of  suitable  premises,  and ^  as  at  prcse^^| 
subject  to  forfeiture  on  the  annual  reports  of  the  police  us  to  ih^^ 
way  in  which  the  house  has  been  conducted,  I 

Your  committee  has  further  thought  it  desirable  to  have  some 
communication  with  a  well  known  and  influential  body  in  Liverpool, 
the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association,  and  they  are  not  without  hope 
that  if  due  regard  be  shown  to  existing  interests  in  the  proposed 
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^rangements,  the  concurrenco  of  these  important  intereata  may  ba 
secured/' 

The  Rev,  Dawson  Burns  reatl  a  paper  oa  "The  Aati-soclftl 
Influences  of  ttie  Traffic  in  Alcoholic  Drinks,"  in  which  he  observed 
Ih&t  trade,  as  a  social  aedon^  must  ever  be  subject  to  legislative 
interference.  That  interference  had  ofteiij  in  former  times,  beea 
medcilesQme  and  mischievous,  and  the  present  liberal  policy  of 
Great  Britain  met  with  hia  warmest  approval.  But,  on  the  other 
liandj  there  was  a  great  fallacy  in  denying  any  limitation  or  prohibi- 
tion whatever,  as  some  were  iQcliaed  to  do.  Some  trades  deserved 
absolute  freedom,  others  1  imitation,  and  others  entire  prohibition. 
That  was  the  poliey  acted  on  by  this  country,  to  a  certain  extent. 
We  gave  perfect  liberty  to  the  miller,  restricted  the  selling  of 
fireworks,  and  pointed  our  guns  against  the  traders  in  human  flesh. 
The  very  reason  why  tbp  fetters  on  international  trade  were  being 
fllackened,  vijc,,  public  utlHly,  eupplied  the  principle  by  which  our 
estimate  of  existing  trades  in  regaled  to  legislation  should  ho 
governed.  That  the  liquor  traffic  was  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  society  had  often  been  proved.  Its  evils  were  patent ;  society 
guHeredf  and  had  a  right  to  adopt  the  mos  tefhcient  precautions  in  its 
power  against  that  suffering.  8uppo.so  that  public  opinion  in  this 
country  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gain  of  the  liquor 
traffic  is  insignificant,  if  any,  the  Injury  incessant,  universal  and 
overwhelming,  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  would  act  consistently  and 
conatitntionally  by  mvoking  legislative  prohibition  of  the  traffic? 
Such  a  national  opinion  did  not  exist,  but  public  opinion  of  a  local 
description  did,  and  Mr»  Burns  argued  from  this  in  favour  of  a 
permissive  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks.  Such  a  measure,  ho  held,  would  be  in  accordance  at  once 
with  the  right  of  society  to  self-protection  and  the  principle  of  local 
Belf-government 

The  Rev,  David  Macr£e;«  in  a  paper  on  "Intemperance and  Ragged 
Schools,''  expressed  his  conviction,  founded  on  fourteen  years' 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  class  from  which  ragged-school 
children  are  drawn,  that  most  of  the  ignorance,  wrctchedne&s  and 
Tice,  which  have  led  to  the  necessity  for  such  institutions,  might  be 
trmeed  to  intemperance,  and  that  they  must  fall  far  short  oi'  their 
desired  result  if  temperance  reform  were  lost  eight  of*  Temperance 
societies  and  restrictive  legislation  he  considered  essential  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  poor  man*s  child* 

Mrs,  Bayly,  in  a  paper  on  Workmen's  Halls  ©«•#«*  Public  Houses, 
gave  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Workmen's  Hall,  Netting 
III  it  The  money  necessary  for  its  construction  and  preparation 
vras  lent  by  Mr,  Samuel  Gnrney  at  o  per  cent,  interest,  Ou  the 
bssement  floor  are  hot  and  cold  baths  at  2^.  and  Ad^  each.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  a  coffee  room,  library,  and  bar  where  refreshments 
are  sold.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  lecture  room  and  committee 
room  ;  on  the  second  the  Bible  mission  room  and  three  rooms  for  the 
uae  of  the  governor  of  the  house  and  his  famJj,    The  expense  of 
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keeping  up  this  institution  for  one  year  hm  been  £1§0  \S$i 

sources  of  income  are  the  payment  of  2d.  a  week  by  each 
resorting  to  the  hall ;  the  profit  arising  from  tho  sule  of  tas^ 
Stc.  ;  rent  of  hath  rooms  on  basemeui  £20  per  annum  ;  Bihlo  mtf 
sionary  room  £lO,  and  an  occasioHttl  letting  of  the  lecture  r 
TI10  establishmeot  waa  opened  on  the  1st  of  April j  and  up 
Christmas  the  expenditure  exeeetled  the  receipts*  Siuc^  tliat 
there  has  been  so  large  an  accession  to  the  mini  her  of  memlwrf 
the  average  receipts  of  the  quarter  eadiug  the  25th  of  ^lan^ 
show  that  the  institution  ifi  now  self-snp porting.  Clashes  hsrt 
been  established  in  connexion  with  the  hall,  taught  by  lAdies  Mid 
gentlemen,  and  some  of  the  members  hare  formed  theinselres  iftt^t 
district  visiting  society,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  adherents  t*tih«r 
own  claims  to  the  temperance  movement,  Mrs,  Bayly  describes  ihr 
offect  of  the  presence  of  this  institution  npol  tho  surronndinj^  nc^lfc* 
bourhood  as  extremely  beneficial.  She  states  the  re^ulti  'm 
follows :  ^*-  Since  the  tirst  formation  of  onr  tempcmiice  soeirtr  m 
January,  1860,  between  1,300  and  1^400  have  signed  tbe  nj  ' 
It  is  difficnlt,  indeed  impossible,  to  ascertain  with  any  depiT« 
correctnees  how  many  have  continued  faithfnl  to  their  plixlg**; 
general  observation  alone  will  be  sufllclent  to  convince  any  onMU 
we  cannot  have  less  than  800  or  900  staonch  teetdtalli^rs  amoitsid  & 
Many  of  the  men  now  members  of  the  Workmen's  Hall  hare  tm- 
fessed  to  having  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  spend! tig  froni  t\  • 
£3  per  week  in  drink,  some  having  even  exceeded  ihii^.  To  fi^ 
only  siic  or  seven  shiJUngs  a  week  in  this  hixnry  is  ^y^  •   m^ 

moderate  a  thing,  that  such  a  one  need  hardly  join  ilu  j  •! 

Taking  the  numiier  of  total  abstainers  as  low  as   600,  imd  ^at  iW 
average  saving  efiectcd  by  each  onmuiits  to  ten  shillings  per  iniefc; 
(without  reckoning  for  time  saved  and  property  not  desfirofvd) 
show  the  actual  money  rescued  from   drink  by  this    one   ftocipte 
one  year,  to  amount  to  £15,600,*' 

The  money  thus  saved  has  been  spent  in  procariutt 
comforts  and  conveniences.  The  testimony  of  the  city  n 
the  doctor,  and  even  the  tailor  of  the  ili strict  is  brotight  ft 
prove  the  prosperity  and  happiness  which  La  spreadinir  f^ 
little  centre  of  social  improvement- 

DISCUSSION* 
Mr.  MostTK  rem&rk&d  that  h(i  had  no  doubt  the  crying  ewH  of  1 
waa  on©  whicli  thoy  otight  to  do  their  best  to  remedy  j   hu%  th&  cmMtef^l 
whether  legislativs  action  ivaa  tho  proper  mode  to  puTvijt*  f^ir  umlL  itf^l 
They  had,  as  they  were  uo  doubt  awai^,  in  Scotland  very  g^eotric^iyi  iS^^ 
on  thia  sal^eoL     Hhvj  had  what  was  called  tho  Forbee  ll*K«Bala  AeL^ 
at  fbst  had  appeared  to  diminbh  intempera^oe  coaaideimblT   hat  Mmi^ 
eff<M?t  of  which  had  been  to  cause  people  to  haFO  raecmfBft  W  Aibar  M^ 
procTiring  driak,  aad  in  fact  the  vice  of  inteaipewuioe  Itad  tmuijim  wmw ' 
formotly »    Tlol^a^VVj^tVAAX^  Ci^ith  ui  these  reatrietiT©  Tti  r^mnnw  ^j,rf  ^  | 
that  m  A-mme^  tV^lfi.BA'OftAA^^uT  \a.^  V^  ifNcidedly  ftdl©^^  la  iMi 
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K»d  jnMt  beard  shoulil  exist  in  Scotland^  on  a  Rojal  Conunkiri<m  wliioh  exammed 
into  the  LicoaaiDg  and  Dndking  fljiftcm  in  Scotlatid  in  •Foilj,  1861,  reported 
that  the  Act  whioh  hod  be^ii  roforred  to  had  been  most  effectual  in  r^reosiDg; 
and  dimmigliin^  dnmkennoes  in  that  ooontry.  * 

^\t.  Mo^TX  eiqplained  that  h^  itated  iti  the  ontset  that  Forbos  BrKonxle'fl 
Act  had  at  firat  hi^  a  mo^t  ealntaiy  and  suQCosfiful  t^ndeuoy  m  diiaimehmg 
druiUcesneASy  bat  that  it  bad  now  relaxed  in  that  re^peot^  and  that  the  drijikliig 
pmcticefl  were  as  bad  aa  erer. 

Mr.  E^FmE  waa  delighted  to  bear  the  Ptatement  of  Mr.  Rathbone  rcflpecting 
the  iotentioni  of  the  Liverpool  magistraiiefl.  Those  intentioinB  seemed  to  bd 
that  tbe  magtstnites  were  to  go  to  Parliament  to  aak  for  f>owera  to  ^reliconees 
to  an  J  one  of  iuffioient  good  cbaraoterj  without  any  rustriction  b^itig  imposed 
as  to  tbo  number. 

Mr.  RitHBo^sE,^ — The  suggestion  was,  that  the  magiitraten  ihonld  have  pnwer 
to  giiro  licences  to  any  number,  bnt  that  the  price  of  them  being  graatlj  raised, 
the  number  might  be  restricted  by  the  rise  in  the  price. 

Mr,  Rapiji, — That  was  pretty  mocb  in  aceordancse  with  the  Beport  of  tho 

Committee  of  the  Honae  of  Commona  in  1853,  which  recommended  that  tb© 

mnmber  of  licencca  ahonld  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  tho  magiHtratc^j  bat 

that  it  iihould  bo  limited  by  the  price  charged  for  them.     In  Manchester  tba 

magiitratea  held  to  the  syntom  of  diminution   atdetly,  and  during-   the  last 

twenty  years  tboro  had  oot  been  there  an  mcrease  of  a  single  public  boosOf  but 

while  they  had  done  so,  an  immense  nnmber  of  beer  sbopfl,  orer  which  they  had 

no  control,  had  risen  up  nnder  tbe  Beer  Bill,  and  coanteractod  their  exertions. 

Ho  was  of  opinion  that  the  magiatrate*  should  be  relieved  altogether  from  the 

granting  of  lioenceB^  and  that  the  doing  so  shoatd  be  ploeed  in  an  indepeodent 

body  with  power  to  increase  them  up  to  a  hundred  pom:ids  should  tt  be  found 

necessary,  which  wtmld  be  the  most  etfectual  means  of  reducing  tbe  number* 

Mr.  Ssfrrn  of  Glasgow  gave  an  account  of  the  system  which  prevailed  in 

Scotland  aa  regarde*!  public  houses.     All  tho  pnhlic  houses  there  were  shut  on 

Bnnd^ja.     Under  what  was  called  Home  Drummond^s  Act  the  public  boti^sea 

in  Scotland  were  opened  the  whole  of  Sunday  e^toept  dnriog  ebnroh  timet  from 

eleven  to  one,  and  from  two  to  four,  and  at  that  time  there  were  3|300  of  thein 

in  Glasgow,  wbioh  wafl,  bowover,  now  reduced  to  1,600,  notwithstanding  %h& 

l^at  increase  in  tho  populatioia.     By  the  passing  of  Forbc<i  M^Kenzte's  Act  tbo 

Snnday  opening  had  been  pot  an  end  to  altogether,  and  there  was  no  Sunday 

drinking  citoept  what  was  carried  on  by  meana  of  illicit  trafliug  and  in  clubs.  With 

the«e  places  the  magistrates  were  at  a  loas  bow  to  deal.     These  illicit  drinking 

ptftOes  were  called  shebeens.     A  woman,  who  was  notoHously  the  keeper  of  one 

of  them,  waa  convicted  in  the  full  penalty  of  a  hundred!  pounds  tor  having  two 

^alions  of  whisky  in  bor  house,  that  being  the  fifth  conviction  she  had  uuder- 

I      i^one  for  tho  same  offence.     It  being  a  revenue  offence  the  magistrates  bad  na 

p     power  to  mitigate  tbe  penalty^  and  it  was  tbe  severity  of  it  which  in  many 

L     instauces  created  muob  of  the  difficulty  thej found  in  dealing  with  such  cases. 

r      Then,  a^in,  with  tho  honfk  fitie  traveller  claose.     It  was  an  undoubted  fact 

1^    that  in  Glasgow  many  took  advantage  of  this  clause  who  belonged  to  tbe  town, 

fljid  when  the  poblicans  were  brought  up  for  serving  them,  tbe  punishment 

was  most  severe^  and  here  again  the  magistrates  had  no  power  to  mitigate  it* 

He  thought  a  return  to  tbo  system  under  Home  Drammond's  Act  would  be 

odvantagoona.     Under  tbat  Act^  when   brought  op  a   ftrst  time  they  wera 

t^    Admonished  and  had  a  small  tine  inflicted  on  tbem,  if  brought  up  a  second 

1^*  time  the  Ane  waa  increased,  and  if  a  third  time  they  were  deprived  of  their 

k!i'  Iloeooe^ 

^  Mr,  JoEJx  Tjiixor  said  he  wan  oppoaed  to  all  restrictive  legislation,  eoiu 
i>  addoring  it  to  be  nnwise  and  to  a  great  extent  inoperative.  The  system  wnM  in 
p, » ISa<ct  a  complete  failure,  and  tliat  there  was  a  means  by  which  temperance 
m  oouM  be  better  enforced  was  well  shown  in  M.r.  Fanfcburst'e  paper  on  the  Per- 
^  nijsisive  Bill  Bo  had  given  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  he  believed  that 
^^gt  to  be  wholly  improctioable  bo£h  In pnselph  Bud  in  detail ;  tbia  bEl 
^^Biotp  to  be  diredmrf  mare  aj^uitiJit  bakers  th&Mi  mUers  of  drinks  and 
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whata^eir.  *Ih&  principle  ctot  bein^  proYed,  Parliament  could  not  pixiA^ 
BAiicticiQ  th@  bill.  He  wa^  aware  that  eomc  were  of  opinioa  tliAt  bj  aAldo^  fiv 
much  they  might  probably  got  fiomethmg,  but  the  case  oHeser  ha^pcaed  tltii 
in  asking  too  mach  they  got  nothing  at  alU  Bat  supposing  they  w^re  to  gvi 
the  measure  passed,  he  did  not  believe  it  could  be  possible  tQ  carry  it  om'L  li 
would  evoke  a  projudioe  t^gaitiBt  the  temperance  movement  which  woidd  Teiu4 
rather  than  adTtiuce  it.  It  would  alao  be  the  means  of  pattiiig'  an  emd  lolW 
mural  mean^  which  were  at  preseiit  exercised  m  pattlog  down  drisldBf 
practices  J  and  it  was  by  those  moral  means  alone  that  they  could  expect  to  arrf 
ont  their  objeot  with  snccess. 

Lord  Eajistoce  said  aa  he  bad  been  a  witnesa  of  the  working  of  one  poolii 
least  in  this  PenmssiTe  Bill  he  would  say  a  word  in  reapeet  of  IL    SiV 
years  ago    he  wsjb  in  AmcTiea,   atid  he  visited  the  state   of  Hoine,  ^oi 
he  hud  the  honour  of  dining   with  the   mayor.     He  very    n&tuj^ly  Misi 
his  lordfihip   what  had   been  the  working  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  asd  J 
itated  that  it  had  been  very  good.     He  asked  him  farther ^  whether  it  Itfiif 
A  stop  to  drinking,  and  whether  any  drink  could  be  had  m  the  atal«. 
the  mayor  replied,  **  you  can't  get  brandy  or  wine,  but  ifyiou  aak  for  I" 
you  can  get  that/'  As  to  what  Unele  Sam  was,  he  eould   not  tellj,  ngr 
say  whether  it  waa  alcoholic  or  not,  but  he  supposed  there  wiia  no  douht  id  i 
«s  seen  from  ita  elfects  on  those  who  dmnk  it.     Qe  thought,    tli«t«lbnh1 
their  objeot  ought  to  be  to  prosecute  not  what  wA«deairable«  but  wrlui^t  wvili 
cable.   No  doubt  what  was  desirable  was,  that  drinking  and    driuMi^  1 
ahould  be  done  away  with,  but  as  they  had  not  the  power  to  do  that,  th^qa 
was  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  order  to  arrive  at  some   prac tickle 
for  an   aeknowledg:od  evil.     It  might  not  be  the  fact    that   publlo 
was  strongly  formed  againat  drinking,  but  there  could  be  no  donbt  *K^  ttwA\ 
decidedly  against  drutiki^nn ess.  They  must, therefore,  perhaps  m&ke  a  d 
between  drinking  and  drunkenness ;  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  eayinf  tl 
present  lioenBing  system   waA  responsible  for  a  great  denl  of  b<»ilu 
Toars  ago  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  matter,  tknd  iu  order  to  i 
mmself  on  the  suliject  he  watched  theayntem  of  oper^tiona  at  the 
public  houses.  There  was  one  boose^  a  long  established  otie,  kept  by  a  f^P^J 
able  man^  in  which  a  case  of  dronkenneas  was  never  perHapa  ae«t]^     If  sfi^^ 
went  into  it  the  worae  for  drink,  and  a^ed  for  more,  the  landlord  m^  * 
you  have  had  enough,  ajjd  yoti  may  go."     That,  therefore,  wmm  &  l rml  I 
drunkenness,  and  if  there forD,  instead  of,  as  under  the  prvseni  m% 

the  licence  on  the  hoase,  they  placed  the  refiponsibility  oa  the  i „ 

the  house,  and  licensed  none  but  respectable  men  who  would  w/^  i 

drunkenness,  they  wcmid  do  much  to  suppress  it*     Follow  «.  poor  i - 

public  house,  and  see  him  get  glass  alter  glaaa  nntil  ho  wom  in  m  ttaie   '  "^ 
intoxication, — could  tliey,  he  would  ask,  make  the  landloTd  of  %h»  Iu»uk 
aible  for  that  poor  man's  drunkenneas  f     He  belie vf?d    Ih^y  c<)ald. 
kiitrw  the  difference  in  the  drinking  enstenis  which  pr^v&iled  in  a  i 
&nd  disrepmtablc  houae.     In  Glaridge's  Hotel,  for  inataaoe,  ca^ 
nesa  never  were  seen,  but  were  they  to  go  to  the  atrcs^  jnai  &; 
they  would  find  in  the  houses   there  innomerable  oaa«i  of  drtu^- 
the    day  aa    well   as    during   the   night.     If,  therefore^    ||^y  i,^   - 
license  such  men   as  from  their  character  and  r^spectmbiUtY  eotld  -* ' 
rcffponsible  that  caaes  of  drunkenness  would  not  occar  on  the  i  " 

dorablc  stop  wonld  be  put  to  iL     He  would,  therefore,  lu^re  ik§  ]_ 
granting  liceuBea  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Goverjunont    »]|il  bi^' 
were  tliis  system  of  guaranteed  licensing  of  the  mtin,  ^id  not  tfci  ^ 
be  adopted,  that  a  great  puhlio  good  would  be  effected,      H©  tJioiuM  ^ 
that     the  parties    who  took    an   interest  in   the   subjo^^t  oockl  P>  *" 
mm.^  arrangement  npon  it,  in  order  that  tliey  tni^kt  mdM  •^ 
rega\aT  aclweLA\i  T<i«??Wrtit  of  it.     He  was  of  opinion  thikt  if  iSw  r^^ 
puttmK  ^QCWR  t\v?i  s-^&^am  q1  \i««it  ^<E3I^^  if  they  advoefit^  on*  i 
ot  ViceuBtn^,  VI  \ke^  «A^i^"aXa^  ^■aX  s^%\J5t"ffii  ^\  ^W^in^  the  i 
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Mr.  EATRBO?fE  ^d  tbcro  cotild  bo  no  doubt  that  bo  long  aa  men,  npoa 
iiio  fftith  of  tKo  li(!(incQ«  grftuted  thonij  invested  n  large  eum  of  inonej  in, 
the  house  tbcy  were  Ucen^ed  for,  that  tho  magiatrafcea  felt  a  reluctance  in 
treating  them  harshly*  But  if  they  nmde  the  man  responffiblo  for  tb^  charac- 
ter of  the  hoEiBB  there  oonld  bo  no  aaeh  eompunction. 

Mr.  Popa  said  he  a^c^d  with  Lord  Eadstock  in  a  great  deal  of  what  he  had 
stated.     He  agreed  that  if  they  could,  hy  legislative  means^  goaranbee  that  no 
drunkenne^  would  take  place  in  houses  to  the  occupiers  of  which  lioeucea  were 
£raiitedj  it  would  bo  a  great  thing.     Lord  RadBtock  had  referred  to  America, 
tratj  eotisiderkig  the  atato  of  &Dcicty  in  America  as  regarded  the  administration 
of  tlta  law,  he  did  not  think  it  was  any  great  authority  on  the  eubject.  There  the 
judges  were  eltseted  by  the  people,  andconatantlyj  therefore,  at  every  election  in 
dMncta  where  tbo  Maine  Law  waa  oppoaed,  the  contest  would  be  between  a 
judge  who  opposed  it,  and  another  who  favoured  it*     Besides  that,  the  stated 
whith  had  been  referred  to  by  Lord  Eadetcck  were  pluces  where  a  large  portion 
<jf  the  inhahitanta  were  natives  of  their  own  country,  who,  instead  of  going 
tlirough  to  the  West,  whore  they  might  rusticate  in  plenty  and  comfort,  wore 
etopped  abort  in  their  career  of  fortunc-ae eking  by  tbe  attract! oua  of  lioaton  and 
I^ew  York,  and  sank  into  degradation  and  dissi patio u,  not  a  few  of  them  into 
erima.     These  ;[}CO|>!e  were  of  codibq  the  aworn  foes  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law. 
Iford  Badfitouk  had  also  referred  to  the  diatinotion  there  waa  between  drinking 
mud  dnmkonne^.     He  did  not  deny  the  diatinction,  but  at  the  same  time  ho 
thought  no  one  could  deny  that  there  was  in  al]  drinking  a  certain  amount  of 
liak  of  drunk cnnces*     The  fact  was,  they  could  net  have  a  trade  in  drink ^  no 
matter  how  respectable  the  house  might  be^  or  how  high  the  character  of  tho 
landlord  of  it  might  atand,  without  the  almost  certain  result  of  drimkenness.  Tho 
riak  wb£  io  great  that  there  was  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  it^  but  by  getting  rid  of 
the  eanae  which  indueed  it^  In  the  case  of  guuixywderi  Parliament  prerented  par- 
Ue&  &om  haring  more  than  £fty  pcunda  of  it  on  their  promises  at  one  time,  and 
why  ?  not  bccauBc  there  waa  a  eertainty  that  every  ounce  of  gunpowder  they  might 
havo  a  bora  tho  iifty  pounds  would  explode,   but  that  there  was  a  ri^k  of  ittf 
e:Eploding,     Ho  maintained  thertifore,   that  as  in  the  Case  of  gonpowder  they 
could  not  diminish  the  risk  without  those  itringent  restrictions,  neither  could 
ehey  do  JM»  m  the  case  of  the  trado  in  drink.     He  would  give  another  illnetration, 
nanualy,  the  rock  oil  of  America,     It  was  a  useful  ootnmodity,  more  so  in  fact 
than  gonpowder,  but  at  tho  same  timo  of  a  more  erploaive  character,  and  the 
consequence  had  been  that  iusurance  companies  had  refused  to  reeogaise  it  in 
their  policies  as  an  article  of  insurance  on  th&  grotmd  of  tho  risk  there  was  of 
ita  cxplo«ion.     ILe  at  once  agreed  with   those  who  oppoEied  this  hill,  that  the 
principle  of  it  waa  to  place  the  power  of  prohibition  in  tho  hands  of  the  publio 
Opinicm  of  the  district.     But  that  was  not  a  new  principle.     In  fact  it  waa 
obierred  in   all  the  relations  of  life.     Aa  rc^garded  society,  no  one  was  in 
peaiettuon  of  absolute  rights,  or  in  plain  terms,  they  could  not  exercise  any 
Hghtl  they  might  l>e  in  possession  of  to  the  injury  of  their  neighbours.     & 
therefore  in  respect  of  this  licensing  system,  and  the  drinking  onstoms  of  the 
country,  people  had  placed  in  tlieir  hands  by  tho  law  aa  it  at  present  stauda 
lights  and  privileges  which  injured  their  noighbooT^  and  the  commnnity  at 
large,  who  cotUd  deoy  that  these  neighbours  and  tbat  community  had  a  rig  ht 
to  interpose  and  to  pass  their  judgment  upon  those  privileges,  and  get  them 
rapreaa&d  if  they  could  ?     That  was  all  they  wanted.     In  the  estimation  of  a 
larg@  portion  of  the  community^  this  trade  in  drink  was  an  anuoyanoe  to  them 
mB  well  as  a  disgrace  to  the  country.     If,  therefore,  it  was  possible,  let  it  bo 
fteBtricted,  but  if  that  waa  not  ponsible,  let  it  be  entirely  prohibited. 

Mr.  Caopptt«  called  attention  to  the  paper  which  had  been  read  by  Mr. 
l£athbonC|  in  respect  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Liverpool  magistrates  ou  Ch^ 
enbjeot  of  tbe  liceujiing  system.  He  most  sincerely  hoped  that  the  efforts  of 
these  gontlemen  would  bo  edectual  in  restricting  and  restraining  the  trado  In 
dnok.  It  waa  an  attempt  to  limit  tho  numbor  of  public  houses  by  placing  upon 
them  very  high  licences,  and  as  it  was  a  moat  important  mattcsi',  he  hoped  the 
publio  would  keep  their  eyes  upon  them  that  they  niigbt  see  the  progresf  they 
waiQ  making  in  tJieir  experiment. 

M  h2 


5  32  Su  m  mar^  of  Proceedings* 

P  Mf  p  GsoftOE  Tatios  €0&fiider&d  tliat  there  was  nothing  in  dH&kiiis 
pl&ced  it  out  of  the  ordinary  character  of  any  oth<?r  vice,  and  therefore  he  ccntU^ 
not  see  how  le^slftiirc  interference  should  bo  Bought  for  it  more  than  any  othir 
of  the  yioee  wluch  pr^TAiled  in  society.  It  gave  ri^  to  no  more  mor^nd  fe&lii^ 
than  did  the  mdn1genc«  in  any  other  vleiouB  habit,  and  why  tl]E?refore  choalil  i 
be  treated  in  &  difiercnti  manner  P  Gluttony  was  »a  bad  if  carried  to  ft  ifsrcii 
extent,  bttt  no  one  over  thoaght  of  goinji  to  PaJ'Iiamftnt  for  nn  Act  to  pr^iilii 
people  from  enting.  In  the  daye  of  the  Fielding^  and  tho  B&iolIett«  <~ 
waa  eamc>d  to  n  fnr  gT«at<9r  eictimt  than  now,  but  legislative^  mo 
ncTur  tlien  thought  of  na  neoesaary  for  its  rcpreesion,  while  m&  the  age  | 
and  tht?  march  of  improvement,  nnd  refinement,  and  ^doeation  went  oo,l 
dwindled  down  to  vt^ry  small  dimensions;  whatever  remamf&d  of  it  i 
gradually  diiappcar  els  that  march  of  tm pruvem en t  proceed^,  And  «a  Iha  1 
prineiples  and  auHoeptibilitiefi  of  the  ago  atill  further  developed  thtiSnMdTOl,  1 
it  was  by  such  meama  and  not  by  Acta  of  Parliament  that  it  ooold  be  ein  ^ 
Ai  regarded  Ameriea,  he  had  ih@  beat  anthority  for  stating  that  tho 
had  failed  there. 

Mr,  Mackee  pointed  oat  the  neee^ity  for  limihu*-  inBtitationa  boinn^  fil^ 
bliihed  thxtjugbout  London,  as  those  recommended  in  Kra.  Bayly's  piiper.  ll 
Whiteohapcl,  Bethnal  Greesi«  Islington,  and  St.  GileSj  there  waa  tha  groatoit  W 
for  them,  aa,  in  their  absence,  people  who  might  resort  to  thetn  went  \a  fttUil 
housefl'  In  regard  to  the  doatitntion  which  prevailed  in  th0«e  last 
e  stated  that  he  had  vifdted  several  of  ita  local  Id  ^  in  the  district.     In  a  | 

one  of  the  streeta  he  found  3000  persoutt  located,  eortie  of  the  h€m««i  1 
nhahited  by  fivb  and  b\%  families,  and  in  one  room  of  one  of  thoeo  ]iii««il» 
fbond  one  bed  where  he  wa^  told  eix  individuali  ilept,  the^c^  indiridoml*  Wnf 
a  man  and  his  wife  and  child,  and  the  brother  of  thai  man^  and  \dm  wiliiM 
child.  Another  street  he  visited,  he  futmd  inhabited  by  S,tOO  of  a  iMid  ptlf^ 
tion,  while  in  many  of  the  hou£iM  aa  many  aa  six  families  vren^  1oG*t«d«  loielllit 
with  nineteen  chjldron.  In  snch  places  it  was  therefore  impoSBibll^  ^mJt  xi^tA 
or  social  reform  could  be  carried  otit  to  any  extent,  and  their  ot^oot  _ 
ought  to  be  to  get  bfstt-er  dwelling's  for  those  parties,  or  at  all  nvfiet^  iA  .. 
thiose  houjaos  or  halls  referred  to  in  Mrs«  Bayly*s  pftpOT^  to  wbieh  maej  of  A^ 
who  were  compelled  to  inhabit  such  plftcei,  migfht  resiort  insfttsad  Oif  gomf  Wifci 
pnhMc  house,  which  was,  for  the  want  of  sach  places,  their  plihoe  of  wmaml^^ 
He  had  spoken  to  many  of  those  men  on  the  subject,  and  what  Ui«y  %tAk  Ui 
they  wanted  were  public  houses  without  drink^  and  ha  ho|»ed  ^^rg  n^qU  It 
provided  in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Bayly's  halls. 

l^r.  MAHTtM  of  Warrington  9aid  it  was  uBe1e««  to  pro|>ase  th«  uuttlif  J* 
operation  reformatory  schemes  aod   permiseive  btlls,    icuile«a    tb«v  pmjirf 
places  where  the  people  could  resort  in  something  like  comfort.     Am  fHWirf 
this  Permisisivo  Bill,  he  considered  that  if  carried    throng-h    F^HiaiMMt ^ 
brought  iuto  operation,  or  if  attempted  to  be  brought  int^i  oiMrmtMM.  ^  ' 
could  never  properly  be  so,  it  would  be  the  meaiia  of  prod^emff  ttliMitt  a  i^^ 
lution  in  the  country.     It«  advocates  talked  about  the  1ar^«  mi^arttlM  id  ^ 
people  in  different  diatriota  of  the  country  who  were  in   fkvonr  of  it.  t«i  ^ 
confeeaed  he  had  no  faith  in  the«e,  and  if  he  were  to  judm  of  al3  of  Um 
what  he   woe  aware  to  have  been  the  ca«e  in  Bristoly  ho  sliottld  h* 
Strengthened  in  that  opinion.     There  the  President  of  the  LioetMeJ  ¥j 
Society  had  gone  round  af\er  the  petition  was  got  up  in  faymtr  nF  t^^  _ 
and  he  boasted,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,   that   li«  had  MilftlM^ 
Visjortty  of  the  inhabitants  to  sign  a  petition  to  ParHaniaiii  mtma^  tt^^ 
had,  however,  no  faJth  in  the  mode  in  which  public  opimoii  hf^  bMsattv^^ 
to  be  got  up  in  favour  of  it.     It  had  bean  so  by  one  of  thcistt  fallaoinoi  ^^ 
which,  when  the  time  came  for  testing  its  Mnoerity,  would  ba  m^rm  la  ftiL  B*  J 
fti^i  was,  that  if  the  measmre  was  pasaed  it  would  make  mAtlata  mtw  ^m^ 
preeeut .  T Vl^^^ w ou\d ^ave etectionB,JnadditionloalL thcdr c»y»er Mrtf u^*^ 
tactics,  aaddXed  ^\t\i  &n.  Wi^viWt^  cr^  ^^  lt£  adoption  or  v^^etkm  iaWt^^ 
.loeaWtVea,  atid  IWto  ^aa  riQ  iS^tM&L]^  \)ft*x  Shor  Sistissm^  Vietittlist  ^^ft 
"     lalitiem  anA  d\ittic^s,  ^imxi%  t^t  ^Visw  ^^jtj  ^^*»'**^— >-  nrnirmfc^HliJ^^l 
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^mong  tliem,  would  liave  recDoitie  to  ereiy  iiietni8»  either  hj  bribing  people,  bj 
libations  of  drink,  or  otberwiftEj  to  prevent  the  return  of  thti  mnn  ifrho  would 
■npport  it.  In  that  way  then  ek*ctionfl  would  bo  turned  iuto  floenea  of  Hot,  and 
confusion,  and  uproar^  wkilo  no  especial  ben^&t  wo^ld  be  conferred  upon  thd 
commnnity.  The  larentlemen  from  Edinburgh  and  Glaigow  who  had  spoken 
4>n  the  inbject  hod  told  them  what  bad  been  the  eflToot  of  the  repreesire  and 
tiestrictiTe  measures  which  had  be^n  adopted  in  those  places,  and  be  thought 
tbey  ought  to  takn  a  warning  ^om  theae  and  not  attempt  to  im prise  auT 
le^alatiFc  reatrictive  meaanrea  on  the  Eubject,  ae  it  was  a  inatter  which 
could  only  be  carried  out  by  tb©  adoption  of  moral  nnd  social  agenciea. 

Mr*  SiiWriyiN  conBidi^rcd  that  thcro  waa  somo  portion  of  the  Permiaai^e  Bill 
80  ridiculous  and  impracticable  tbut  they  could  not  get  any  one  in  Pai'Iiament 
to  fittpport  or  introduce  it.  He  was  one  of  those  who  lamented  the  seriouB 
amount  of  drankeimess  which  prerailcd  in  the  commnnltyi  and  which  he 
betieTeC  to  be  of  late  greatly  on  the  increase^  and  he  was  Horry  that  some  mora 
practical  measnre  than  thia  bad  not  been  dev^iaed  for  itis  repreaaion.  Ka 
thought  such  a  measure  might  bave  been  devised*  One  great  miBcliief  in 
country  districts  was,  that  while  they  might  succeed  in  limiting  the  number  of 
public  houist?a,  they  oould  not  prevent  the  place  from  being  flooded  with  beer 
CLhopa.  If  J  then,  they  had  expended  their  strength  in  deriamg  means  for  putting 
ft  Vtbp  to  that  evil  much  more  good  wonld  hav^e  been  effected  than  by  expending 
■lid  WMtiiig  it  in  ilgbtitig  for  an  impracticable  meaBore  of  this  description. 
Then,  again,  if  tbcy  were  to  exert  themselrea  in  getting  the  same  system  infrro* 
duccd  in  England  which  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  have  the  public  houses  ahnli 
np  on  Sundays,  that  would  he  a  legitimate  and  advantageous  means  of  esrpen* 
ding  their  strength  and  their  exertions,  but  if  they  peraisted  in  losing  sight  of 
these  objects,  and  continued  to  battle  for  tlie  introduction  of  this  measure,  he 
CM>nsidcred  that  they  were  spending  their  strength  in  vain,  for  its  chief  pro- 
visions were  such  as  conld  never  be  carried  into  clfect  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McCAjtriiT  said  he  did  not  believe,  from  all  that  he  could  see  of  society, 
that  dnrnkenneas  was  on  the  increase.  In  foot,  he  believed  the  contrary  to  bd 
the  cafic.  and  be  therefore  could  not  see  what  benelit  could  be  elfected  by  the 
introduction  of  such  a  measure  as  the  one  now  advocated.  If,  as  had  been 
well  remarked,  they  looked  back  to  tbc  times  of  the  Fieldings  and  the 
8mclletts,  there  then  might  be  some  reason  for  the  arguments  of  the  advocates 
<]f  such  a  measure.  But  since  their  day  times  had  changed,  the  drinking 
customs  of  their  country  had  undergone  a  revolution,  and  at  the  present  timo 
dmnkennesn  was  tlie  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  It  bad  ahnost  disappeared 
from  the  higlier  clashes  of  society,  and  the  same  agencies  which  had  banished  it 
from  them  would  permeate  down  through  the  other  elasscA,  and  banish  it 
from  them  also  in  a  much  more  efiectual  manner  than  any  Act  of  Parliament 
could  do,  Even  were  such  a  measure  passed  he  did  not  believe  that  it  could 
be  carried  into  eflect.  It  might,  and  no  doubt  woald,  on  ©lection  occasions,  form  a 
good  party  cry,  and  some  friends  of  his  he  believed  were  high  in  hopes  ofgettiiig 
into  Parliament  on  the  strength  of  it ;  but  granted  that  they  were  to  succeed  tn. 
paasiog  it  into  a  lawj  how  conld  they  carry  it  out?  It  might  be  that  the 
poopio  of  WeStmiDSter  would  adopt  the  measure,  while,  upon  the  other  hand, 
the  people  of  Lambeth  might  refuse  to  do  so,  and  what  would  be  the  state  of 
things  in  consequence  P  Why,  the  public-hoase  keepers  in  Lambeth  would 
rejoice  in  the  fact  of  their  Qcigbbours  in  WestmiuBtcr  having  all  at  onc9 
banished  public  houses  from  amongst  them,  as  they  would  be  enabled  to  mak^ 
ioruitiia  la  cansaqu&tie&i  fur  the  Woitminater  people  had  only  to  go  acroat 
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•IFortB  li©  hftd  no  cloulit  would  bo  beneficial  to  tto  comramiity,  but  tHey  woidd 
bo  eo  Botnething  in  the  Bunio  mimiLer  as  the  efforts  of  the  man  in  th^  &blfl 
digging  for  gold  in  his  garden  were  to  him  and  hia  family  i  while  they  nu^hi 
dig  and  dig  and  never  come  upon  the  pot  of  gold,  theiT  efforts  iii  Mekiug 
fbr  it  might,  hy  taming  up  the  aoil,  biiTo  the  effect  of  converting  what 
waa  formerly  a  barren  wa;gte,  into  a  fVtiitful  and  profitable  field.  Lorl 
Baditi>ek  had  referred  to  the  case  of  Claridge's  Hotels  in  order  to  ahow  that  nn- 
one  ever  got  drtmk  them,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  public  houaai  at  the  bark 
of  it,  Btit  o^ery  on©  knew  that  Claridgo*s  wa»  not  a  place  which  woridag 
men  frequented.  People  might,  and  perhaps  did»  get  drunk  there,  tT  they  bad 
&  mind,  and  no  one  knew  or  eami  anything  about  it,  hot  the  coutrist 
was  unjust  and  not  at  all  io  the  pnrpoBo.  Thoy  were  net  conspiciiooj  td 
the  public,  while  those  who  frequented  the  honsea  at  the  back  of  Clarid^'* 
were,  and  it  might  be  that  thero  wa3  greater  hope  of  sooner  repiressing  a  'riea 
which  showed  itBcdf  in  the  etreeta  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  than  one  vrtiiok 
operated  behind  scenes. 

Mr.  KoBLE  argued  in  faTour  of  the  PermlBsive  Bill,  contending  that  it  ooalil 
be  carried  out  without  any  difladrantage  to  Bociely,  as  there  ooitld  be  no  deuH 
that  the  same  liberty  which  gave  tbem  the  power  to  retaE  an  article  ga^ 
them  also  the  power  to  prohibit  its  being  retailed, 

Mr,  Stewaut,  from  Edinburgh,  testified  as  to  the  effect  which  Fortwi 
M'Keoiie's  Act  had  had  in  suppressing  druntennoas  in  Edinburgh,  an  evideneed 
in  the  diminution  of  police  cases  on  Monday  morning,  and  in  the  number  of 
criminala  in  the  gaol;  but  contended  that  the' Fermi  Jtaivo  BiJlj  as  it  wonld  inefrit. 
ably  be  an  inoperative  measure,  would  have  a  prejudicial  ra titer  than  a  bena^ 
fioial  tendency  in  that  re«peot. 

Mr.  MACALi.tiM  also  showed  the  effeot  which  that  measure  had  exercised  m 
Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  argued  that  wore  euch  a  mea^nr^  ha  thii 
FermissiTe  Bill  pasaod  it  would  be  the  means  of  still  further  repressing,  ifnofe 
of  altogether  eradicating  the  vice  of  drunkennefla. 

The  Fbesident  said  ho  was  entirely  in  favoar  of  Mr.  Pankhnrst- s  view  of  ths 
snbjeot.  He  did  not  believe  that  Parliament  could  be  induced  to  pass  aueh  a 
measure  as  the  Pemussive  Bill,  and  if  jt  did,  he  doubted  much  whether  it  ooial4 
be  carried  out.  If  tbey  were  to  puss  such  a  law  on  the  subject,  matters  mi^t 
turn  out  the  same  aa  in  America, — the  pub  I  to  opinion  which  enabled  them  to 
adopt  sue  It  fl,  law  in  ono  place,  might  be  the  means  of  preifentiag'  the  adoptiuu 
of  it  in  another,  while,  over  and  above  all  that,  drunkenness  was  &  rice  and  hsd 
ever  been  recognised  by  the  law  as  such,  and  he  had  never  yet  known  any  vioe 
put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament.  All  moral  reforms,  and  this  was  one  oft* 
must  bo  carried  out  by  moral  agencies  brought  to  bear  from  within  ;  and  i 
no  one  would  more  rejoioe  to  see  the  vice  of  drunkenness  abolish€>d,  ho 
satisfied  that  it  could  be  so  by  no  other  means,  and  that  the  attempt*  to  ' 
by  means  of  this  measure  would  prove  utterly  abortive. 


MISCELLANEOUS* 

The  Eev.  Joon  F.  Bitrt,  Ctiapkin  of  tlie  BirmiDghara  Boreogli 

Prison,  made  a  statement  on  the  locul  causes  and  amount  of  crime  in  Bir- 
minghani.  He  began  by  observing  that  a  distinction  was  to  b<?  obser^^ed 
between  the  causes  of  crime  in  jm  individual,  and  the  causes  wbidi 
determine  the  amount  of  crime  in  a  gtven  locality,  A  paper  read 
by  the  same  writer  before  the  Association,  at  Birnungham,  in  1857, 
had  entered  rather  fully  into  the  causes  of  crime  ia  indiyiduftlli 
he  tb  ere  fore  limited  himself  upon  this  part  of  ibe  subject  to  fit&tia 
flome  results  of  subsequent  observation.  He  had  found  a  very  gr 
disparity  between  the  nuraljcr  of  prisoners  able  to  read,  and 
number  acquainted  with  arithmetic*   Among  prisoners  committ 
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tho  BirmiDgham  prison  in  1861,  about  35  in  100  were  unable  to 
read,  and  86  in  100  were  wholly  ignorant  of  arithmetic  ;  24  in  100 
could  read  well,  and  only  1*5  in  100  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
compound  rules  of  arithmetic.  It  was  submitted  that  the  number 
able  to  read  imperfectly  or  well  was  evidence  that  prisoners  have  re- 
ceived extensively  some  systematic  instruction  ;  and  that  tho  extreme 
smallness  of  the  number  who  acquire  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
may  be  accepted  as  evidence  that,  as  a  class,  they  possess  less  than 
average  mental  capacity.  Mr.  Burt  stated  that  he  had  ascertained 
the  number  of  the  prisoners  who  had  received  instruction  at  schools. 
Among  the  prisoners  committed  to  the  same  prison  in  1861,  76  in 
100  had  attended  day-schools,  70  in  100  had  attended  Sunday- 
schools,  and  87"o  in  100  had  attended  either  day-schools  or 
Sunday-schools.  Among  1,650  prisoners  examined,  417  had  at- 
tended day-schools  from  2  to  5  years,  288  from  5  to  10  years,  and 
38  above  10  years.  But  the  amount  of  ignorance  among  those  who 
attended  schools  for  long  periods  was  very  great.  Of  417  persons 
who  had  attended  day-schools  from  2  to  5  years,  352  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  arithmetic,  178  were  unable  to  write,  only  12  could 
write  well,  and  only  9  were  well  acquainted  with  the  compound 
rules  of  arithmetic.  Of  288  persons  who  had  attended  day-schooI& 
from  5  to  10  years,  only  151  could  read  well,  only  35  could 
write  well,  and  only  14  knew  tho  compound  rules  of  arithmetic. 
These  returns  corroborated  the  inference  that  criminals,  as  a  class, 
possess  less  than  average  mental  capacity.  Another  feature  in  tho 
educational  returns  for  the  same  prison  was  noticed.  The  number 
of  the  commitments  had  decreased  considerably  in  1860  ;  in  1861 
it  had  largely  increased.  But  when  the  number  of  the  prisoners 
decreased,  the  state  of  instruction  among  them  increased  propor- 
tionally ;  and  when  tho  number  of  prisoners  increased,  tho  state  of 
instruction  among  them  decreased. 

It  was  noticed  that  through  tho  great  fluctuations  of  crime  in 
Ireland  during  and  after  the  famine,  the  state  of  instruction  among^ 
prisoners  in  some  manner  varied  inversely  with  tho  increase  and 
decrease  of  the  commitments.  It  was  further  noticed  that  tho 
increase  of  crime,  both  in  Birmingham  and  in  Ireland,  had  taken  place 
under  the  pressure  of  want.  These  facts,  taken  together,  suggested 
the  inference,  that  a  distinction  was  to  be  observed  between  the 
effect  of  ignorance  upon  those  who  commit  crime  under  adverse 
circumstances,  and  its  effect  upon  those  who  are  criminal  habitually. 
It  was  inferred  that  where  a  habit  of  crime  is  contracted,  a  little  more 
or  a  little  less  of  knowledge  does  not  materially  influence  the  criminal ; 
bnt  that  when  the  pressure  of  want  among  a  population  is  excessive, 
those  who  are  the  most  ignorant  will  fall  victims  to  it  in  the  greatest 
number.  Mr.  Burt  then  stated  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
connexion  between  pauperism  and  crime.  The  borough  prison  at 
Birmingham  was  opened  in  1850,  and  from  that  year  to  1861,  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  in  the  parish  and 
the  number  of  the  commitments  to  the  prison  had  ebbed  together 
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and  flowed  tofretUcr,  year  by  yean     But   the   fluehifliioas   In  tltf  I 
uuraber  of  commitments  were  not  so  great  as  the  fiuctuatjcini  iJi  tbttj 
Buuiber  of  paypera.     One  inference  dediieed  from  this  grealet ; 
stancy  of  tbe  amount  of  crime  wnft,  tlmt  there  ai'e  causes  ofi 
powerfully  to  produce  crime,  ^vbicb  are  permanent^  and  inde{»< 
of  the  varying  pressure  of  general  distress  ;    bnt  ihut  amt»D| 
causes  which  detei'niine  the  great  fluetujitiouj?  in  crime,  the  jn 
of  want  is  paramount.     It  was  his  opiuiou^  that  tbe  gr**at  prridij 
cause  of  habitual  crhninals  was  tbe  criminal  classca  already  exu 
Crime   Wiis  reprwluctive*     Thia  opinion   wa&  deduced    boib 
extended  observation  and  from  the  character  of  habituul  crime. 

Mr.  Bnrt  deduced  from  these  premises  that  the  ainomit  »f  c 
in  any  locality  will  be  detenniaed,  partly  by  tbe  nu tuber  of 
in  a  iK>pulation  poa&e^sing  less  than  average  mental  capiicitj^  F>^1 
and  especially  in  times  of  distresa,  upon  the  anvomit  of  ign<i 
among  a  population,  partly  upon  the  presence  and  upon  the 
of  an  existing   criminal  cia^s^  partly  by  the  extent  to   whU 
population  was  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  obi 
by  the  accumulation  of  valaablo  property  in  places  which 
easily  available  for  plunder.     It  was  then  pointed  out  t)ial  all ) 
conditions  are  found  combined  in  ihe  highest  ^^^r^^  in  towxid  of  i 
first  magnitude.     The  criminal  retums  for  Englautl  and  Wales  ' 
adduced  to  verify  this  general  deductioii.     The  five*  lai'ge^t  to»** 
England    are    London,    Liverpool,    Mrtnchet*ler,    BinniiigtittVt, 
Leeds,     In    1860,   the   coram itm en ta   from   iheae    five    t*^*^''- 
county  of  Middtesex  being  inclnded,  were  in  the  proport ; 
in  100  of  the  population  ;  from  the  rest  of  Eug)antl  and  \\  luc 
were  in  the  proportion  of  only  1  in  2+4,*     BirmiugU&^m 
town  which  ranks  fourth  in  size,  the  rate  of  crinio,  iicecirdiDf  1 
laws  which  generally  deteimine  its  amount  locally,  would  W 
high  in  this  borough.     But  the  writer  stated  the  rcm&rkiM  i 
that   the  raie  of   the  commifnients   in    Birininjj:hnTn   i<^  lmr<T  ^ 
the  rate  for  all  England  and  Wales,  very  little  h 
for  tbe  rest  of  the  kingdom  when  the  five  largt 
excluded,  and  very  much  lower  i\mn  in  any  riilior'af  IJMset  i 
toAviie.     The  rate  in  all  England  and  Wales,  was  ia  i1>q  ' 
of  1  in  193  of  the  population  ;  in  BiriuinghaiD,  1  iti  213  |  ^\ 
fiex  1  in  99  ;  in  Liverpool,  1  in  GO, 

But  what  was  more  remarkmhle  waa  tbe  f^tatemeni  of  the  kwri 
tbe  commitmentB  of  women  in  BinniDgham,     In  alt  Triigrli^  1 
Wales,  the  rate  was  I  woman  coniinitted  in  G70  of  the  poi 
Birmingham,  it  was  only  1  in  883  ;  in  Middlesex^  \%  ^^^  %  ^  ^ 
iiiLiyerpoob  1  in  119,  A  rate  ofcommilmcnts  so  rt-markably  I 
fiubniitted  to  he  evidence  that  there  must  he  fdormi  ftttoMsiMi 

iu  Birmingham  which  go  far  towards  count  cruet  iug 

eruYie  N^\uc\i  ^^iuX'St  QVWvN\«i  Wso  the  rat©  very  mticli  liigktf^ 
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it  is.  The  paper  concluded  with  a  short  description  of  prison  disci- 
pline at  Birmingham. 

Mr.  E.  Shepherd,  Governor  of  the  West  Riding  Prison,  Wake- 
field, read  a  paper  upon  the  Necessity,  of  Reformatory  Discipline  in 
County  and  Local  Prisons,  in  which  he  showed,  from  the  official 
returns,  that  the  number  of  first  committals  had  decreased  from  the 
average  of  120,398  per  annum  in  the  ten  years  before  1868,  to 
108,000  in  the  two  subsequent  years.  This  proved  that  crime  was 
being  reduced  by  means  other  than  the  discipline  of  the  prisons, 
whereas  the  almost  stationary  number  of  the  old  offenders  who  were 
recommitted  afforded  evidence  that  the  present  system  of  punishment 
was  not  successful  in  repressing  crime.  Something  more  than  punish- 
ment was  required  to  deter  from  crime,  because  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment would  only  operate  to  make  a  criminal  follow  the  rules  set 
before  him  while  in  prison,  and  he  would  generally  relapse,  as  soon 
as  be  got  free,  into  his  old  habits.  Moral  and  religious  teaching, 
however,  had  the  most  beneficial  effect,  and  though  the  benefit  might 
not  be  noticed  at  the  moment,  it  would  oflen  bring  forth  fruit  after 
many  days.  He  also  advocated  short  sentences  for  first  offenders,  as 
the  best  repressive  system,  and  long  sentences  for  habitual  criminals, 
88  giving  the  only  hope  of  reformation. 

Mr.  Vaux,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  contributed  a  paper  on  "  The 
Importance  of  Penal  Discipline  as  an  Element  of  Social  Science." 
His  paper  consisted  chiefly  of  a  curious  analogy  between  moral  and 
physical  disease.  Crime  was  the  result  of  diseased,  abnormal, 
unhealthy  development ;  and  mental,  moral,  and  industrial  education, 
were  its  preventives  ;  while  a  penal  system  ought  to  furnish  curative 
agents  adapted  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  exhibited  in  indi- 
viduals and  classes. 

Mrs.  Sawyer  contributed  a  paper  on  "  Workhouses  and  Reforma- 
tories." She  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  classification  in  work- 
boases,  and^suggcsted  that,  according  to  classification,  indulgences 
abould  be  allowed,  especially  to  the  sick,  infirm,  and  incurable. 
Industrial  work  should  also  be  provided  for  old  and  young,  and  an 
allowance  on  the  profit  of  its  sale  or  valuation  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  inmate.  She  expressed  an  opinion  against  reformatory 
Bcbools  for  girls,  believing  that  no  good  could  result  from  bringing 
together  a  number  of  girls  of  the  worst  description.  She  proposed 
a  penal,  cellular  ward  attached  to  workhouses,  where  separation 
would  prevent  contamination.  Aflcr  some  time  spent  in  separate 
confinement,  girls  might  attend  the  workhouse  school.  These 
schools  were  very  good.  They  had  been  provided  with  the 
machinery  of  education,  with  efficient  masters  and  mistresses,  and 
tbey  were  inspected  by  Government,  but  since  so  many  institutions 
had  been  opened,  the  numbers  of  children  attending  them  had  so 
diminished  that  it  was  almost  useless  to  keep  them  up.  She  thought 
this  plan  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  character  of 
the  child  free  from  the  stain  of  crime. 
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BEPORT   OF   THE  DEPAKTHENT. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  the  Department  agreed 
to  report  to  the  Association  the  following  results  of  its  delibe- 
rations : — 

It  appears  to  the  Department  that  further  inquiry  is  required 
with  regard  to  the  results  of  prison  discipline  in  England  and  IreUnd; 
and  the  Department  therefore  recommends  to  the  Council  to  appoint 
a  sub-committee  to  obtain  statistics  on  this  subject,  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Association,  aud  the  information  of  the  public. 

With  respect  to  reformatory  schools,  it  appears  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  period  for  which  licences 
may  be  granted  hy  the  managers  beyond  the  one  month  allowed  in 
England,  the  period  in  Ireland  beiug  twelve  months. 

The  question  of  a  penal  institution  for  youthful  offenders,  when 
their  presence  in  the  ordinary  reformatories  is  prejudicial  to  the 
other  inmates,  is  also  considered  of  pressing  importance. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


Report  on  the  Health  and  Mortality  of  Birmingham.     By 
Thomas  Green. 

IN  the  year  1857  I  prepared  a  series  of  tables  from  the  quarterly 
returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  to  show  the  mortality  of  Bir- 
mingham as  compared  with  four  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  with 
Ix>ndon,  Manchester,  and  Livecpool.  I  have  now  continued  those 
tables  up  to  the  end  of  186L 

The  return  then  made  for  Birmingham  extended  over  a  period  of 
eighteen  years,  which,  being  divided  into  three  equal  portions, 
showed  a  death-rate  of  26*03  per  thousand  in  the  first,  and  of  27*29 
per  thousand  in  the  last  portion — being  an  increased  death-rate  of 
1\  per  thousand,  which  is  equal  to  227  lives  annually.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  slight  diminution  in  the  death-rate. 

There  are  several  points  in  the  accompanying  tables  which  are 
•well  entitled  to  an  attentive  consideration.  First,  it  will  be  seen 
that^  during  the  last  five  years,  there  has  been  an  average  decrease 
in  the  death-rate  in  all  the  eight  towns,  compared  with  the  average 
of  the  previous  seven  years.  A  decrease  varying  in  amount  from 
•23  per  thousand  in  Dudley,  which  is  the  lowest,  to  3*14  per 
thousand  in  Wolverhampton,  which  is  the  highest.  In  Birmingham 
it  is  only  -85. 

That  this  decrease  is  not  due  to  local  causes,  or  only  partially  so, 
is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  average  death-rate  for  the  whole  of 
XiDgland  during  the  last  five  years,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
fiye,  was  low,  indicating  the  operation  of  some  general  cause  acting 
pretty  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  will  appear 
more  evident  by  the  further  fact  that  this  low  average  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  very  small  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1860,  the  low  death-rate  of  that  year  being  unquestionably  due 
to  atmospheric  and  not  to  local  causes. 

Stilly  ^e  efforts  made  by  the  public  authorities  of  Birmingham  in 
the  promotion  of  sanitary  reform  must  have  had  considerable 
inflaence  in  keeping  down  the  death-rate.  Foremost  among  those 
measures  is  the  change  in  the  water  supply,  which  for  some  years 
has  been  obtained  mainly  from  the  Hawthorn  Brook  and  the  Perry 
Stream,  the  water  of  which  is  good;  whereas,  previously  it  was 
procured  entirely  from  a  very  polluted  source,  the  River  Tame,  a 
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stream  which,  before  it  reaches  Birmingham,  runs  for  miles  through 
a  most  populous  district,  whereby  its  water  is  contaminated  with 
animal  matter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  unfit  for 
driuking  and  culinary  purposes.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  water  is  still  occasionally  made  use  of;  but,  I  am  told,  only  for 
a  few  hours  at  a  time,  at  considerable  intervals,  and  never  unless  it 
is  perfectly  clear.  The  regular  inspection  of  lodging-houses,  with  a 
view  to  their  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  to  prevent  over- 
crowding, has  had  a  decidedly  good  effect.  Contagious  fever,  which 
used  to  be  common  in  those  places,  is  now  of  comparatively  rare 
occun'cnce.  The  vigilant  inspector  of  nuisances  also  wages 
a  constant  war  against  smoky  chimneys,  pigstyes,  and  similar 
abominations,  all  of  which  are  gradually  lessening  in  number.  And 
through  notices  given  by  the  same  officer,  under  the  Nuisance 
Bemoval  Act  of  1855,  nearly  1,200  private  drains  from  houses, 
courts,  and  cesspools,  into  the  main  sewers,  have  been  constructed 
during  the  last  five  years. 

But  among  all  these  advances,  there  is  one  fertile  source  of  disease 
and  death,  perhaps  the  most  prolific  of  all,  which  has  been  almost 
entirely  overlooked,  not,  I  believe,  from  want  of  the  will  to  remedy 
the  evil,  but  from  want  of  the  power  to  do  so.  I  allude  to  the  gin 
shops.  Where  the  vice  of  drunkenness  is  openly  encouraged  by  the 
glaring  attractions  of  gin  palaces,  not  only  disease,  but  crime  and 
immoralities  of  all  kinds  will  abound  among  the  people  who  frequent 
them.  And,  unfortunately,  the  evil  does  not  stop  with  the  actual 
transgressor,  for  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  sins  of  the 
parents  are  visited  upon  the  children.  It  is  a  fact,  well  known  to 
many,  that  the  offspring  of  drunkards  are,  for  the  most  part,  i 
degenerate  class,  stunted  in  growth,  deficient  in  physical  stamini^ 
weak  in  intellect,  and  prone  to  the  vices  of  their  parents.  I  an 
pleased  to  add  that  a  icw  months  ago  the  magistrates  of  the  towi 
deprived  these  ])ests  of  society  of  one  great  attraction — music;  and 
with  the  discontinuance  of  music,  dancing  must  cease  also. 

Much,  however,  as  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  sanitary  refonn, 
a  vast  deal  more  must  be  accomplished  before  Birmingham  can  tab 
its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  health.  And  here  I  cannot  avoid 
alluding  to  the  want  of  an  Officer  of  Health  for  Birmingham — an 
officer  whose  functions  are  all-important  to  the  well-being  of  thfl 
town  ;  within  the  sphere  of  his  duties  there  is  a  greater  scope  fa 
benefiting  his  fellow-townsmen  than  in  any  other  corporate  offioa 
In  proof  of  this  position,  I  may  refer  to  what  has  been  done  bj 
officers  of  health  in  other  towns,  and  especially  to  the  suecessfol 
exertions  of  Dr.  Duncan  of  Liverpool,  who,  since  his  appointment 
has  been  the  means  of  saving  some  thousands  of  lives.  Had  thert 
been  such  an  officer  during  the  last  five  years,  and  had  his  eflbrti 
been  properly  supported,  I  am  confident  that  the  death-rate  of  Bir- 
mingham would  not  have  been  above  that  of  London ;  nor  would  the 
materials  for  a  report  on  the  health  and  mortality  of  the  town  haie 
been  far  and  wide  to  seek,  and  in  a  great  measure  unobtainable. 
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Notwithstanding  the  late  decrease  in  its  death-rate,  a  similar,  and 
with  one  exception  a  greater  decrease  having  taken  place  in  all  the 
neighbouring  towns,  Birmingham  contrasts  even  less  favourably 
wil]^  those  places  now  than  it  did  five  years  ago.  London  stil! 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  point  of  salubrity;  a  position  of 
which  its  authorities  may  well  be  proud,  seeing  that  it  is  due  to  their 
well-organized  sanitary  arrangements ;  and  the  remarkable  unifor- 
mity of  its  death-rate  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 

Another  curious  fact  exhibited  in  the  tables  is  the  general  low 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  year  1860 — a  year  which  was  one  of  the 
wettest  on  record,  and  which  was  also  remarkable  for  the  low  tem- 
perature of  its  summer  months.  In  Birmingham  the  death-rate  has 
not  been  so  low  as  in  1860,  within  the  last  twenty-four  years.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  a  great  rain-fall,  especially  in  a  hilly  locality 
like  Birmingham,  may  o])erate  beneficially  by  washing  away  quan- 
tities of  refuse  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  which  would  otherwise 
be  left  to  decompose,  and  poison  the  atmosphere  by  the  exhalation 
of  noxious  gases ;  and  the  process  of  decomposition  would  be  less 
active  during  a  cool  summer. 

In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  for  information  as  to  the  localities 
of  the  town  in  which  disease  and  mortality  are  in  the  greatest 
amount,  I  received  from  Mr.  Darwen,  one  of  the  district  medical 
officers,  a  valuable  communication,  in  which  ho  says,  '*  The  largest 
amount  of  fever  cases  occurs  in  No.  1  district,  which  is  the  most 
rural  and  least  densely  populated.  It  comprises  an  area  of  nearly 
one-half  the  town.  The  next  largest  number  is  in  No.  6  district, 
which  is  more  densely  populated,  has  many  lodging-houses,  many 
courts  badly  drained  or  not  at  all,  and  has  many  most  improvident 
people  in  it ;  viz.,  the  lower  class  of  Irish.  No.  4  district  is  most 
densely  populated,  has  many  lodging-houses  in  it,  and  likewise 
abounds  with  Irish.  The  cases  met  with  in  this  district  are  ge- 
nerally of  an  acute  character;  the  duration  of  illness  being 
nearly  one-third  less  than  in  other  districts,  the  mortality  very 
much  mo^.'*  I  can  corroborate  Mr.  Dar wen's  statement  with 
regard  to  the  prevalence  of  fever,  usually  typhoid,  in  No.  1  dis- 
trict. When  I  was  in  general  practice  I  had  many  patients  in 
and  around  Spring  Hill,  which  is  about  the  centre  of  that  district. 
It  was  then  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  if  fever  was  rife  in 
any  part  of  the  town  it  was  always  to  be  met  with  there.  A  good 
many  years  ago  I  attended,  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  family  in 
that  locality,  some  of  the  most  formidable  cases  of  scarlet  fever  which 
ever  came  under  my  notice.  Three  children  of  that  family  died 
fttmi  it  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  each  with  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours' illness  ;  and  a  fourth  child  died  from  consecutive  dropsy. 
In  the  fatal  cases  the  disease  began  with  sudden  collapse,  from 
-wbich  the  patients  could  not  be  rallied.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt 
that  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  this  district  arises  from  the  want 
of  drainage.  The  main  sewers  have  not  yet  reached  that  part  of  the 
town,  and  private  drainage  there  is  almost  none. 
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DUtrict  No>  6  ia  contiguous  to  No.  1,  and,  like  it,  occupi 
the  most  elevated  grouad*  TUo  main  Bowers  ext^ud  to  the  lo^ 
part  of  this  district,  but  not  into  the  upper.  Private  dr&iuagt 
deJicient  in  both.  District  No,  4,  in  which  is  the  greatest  mortaUty, 
is  the  smallest  of  the  six.  It  is  in  tho  centre  of  tlie  t4)WD,  aiid 
reaches  to  ita  lowest  ptirt^  tho  river  Bea.  It  td  deneely  popalateil, 
and  contains  a  vast  number  of  lodging-hooses,  which  are  frequented 
by  tramps,  vagranfa,  and  passing  strangers*  The  mortality  among 
that  migratory  class  of  people,  m^  I  learn  from  Dr.  Keyworth,  whi 
was  for  some  years  the  medical  officer  of  that  district,  is  rery  Ui^g^ 
and  suilden  death  common.  M 

That  portion  of  the  town  which  Is  within  the  parish  of  Aston,  tbtf 
population  of  which,  according  to  the  last  census,  is  70,*548,  is  not 
jnclnded  in  the  Birmingham  table,  which  is  for  tho  parish  only,    I 
did  not  obtain  the  requisite   information  from  the  euperinteodeail 
registrar,  as  to  mortality  and   pofiulation,  in  time  to  embrace  boA  _ 
under  one  head.     The  rate  of  mortality  in  that  pan  of  the  town,  mm 
the  average  of  the  last  tive  years,  is  4*44  per  thousand  less  thaa  In  ■ 
the  parish  of  Birmingham.     In  Aston  there  are  no  lodging *hoiiM«, 
consequently  no  tramps,  whereas  both,  a#  before  stated,  are  veiy 
nnmerons  in  Birmingham;  which  ctrcnmstance  will  in  a  great  mai- 
in  re  account  for  the  marked  difference  in  the  death-rate. 
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On  the  Health  of  out  Merchant  teamen.     Byrne  late  J*  O. 
Mc  Willi  AM,  M.R,  CB.,  F.B,S* 

"  Ih  a  paper  oe  the  Health  of  Merchant  Seamen^  which  I  had  the 

honour  of  eubmittitig  to  the  Health  Departmeut  of  this  Aiioclation^ 
at  the  meeting  held  in  Diibliti  last  year,  I  slatod  mj  lotenlion  of 
furtli<^r  prosecytiiig  tlje  inquiry,  in  the  hope  of  being  permitted  ta 
hritig  the  resnlts  before  the  Department  at  a  fiitnre  meeting- 

**  Among  the  diflicalties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  obtainiDg  exact; 
and  full  information  as  to  the  death-rate  of  seatnen  in  the  MercasilUi 
Marine,  I  mentioned  that  the  records  of  the  RegiBtrar-Geoeral 
seamen,  although  perfect  ^i  regarda  the  deaths  oecnrring  on  boani 
ships  actually  at  sea,  contained  no  account  of  the  deaths  among 
Bailors  leal? in g  their  ships,  or  being  sent  to  hospital, — whether  La 
foreign  countries,  or  in  our  own  colonies, — ^^nor  of  those  which  take 
place  among  seamen  on  shore  in  this  country.  Since  that  ttmii 
however,  I  haTe^  through  the  courtesy  of  Mn  Farrer  of  the  Botrl 
of  Trade,  l>een  enabled  to  add  to  the  death-rate  tables  giTen  In  my 
former  paper  the  deaths  among  seameu  on  shore  in  forej^  porti^ 
(obtained  from  our  consuls,)  and  also  those  in  the  colonies,  (obtained 
from  the  collectors  of  customs,)  during  the  period  which  the  tabki 
embrace*  One  defect  alluded  to  in  the  paper  read  at  Dublin  b 
therefore  now  mmle  good  ;  and  the  other  defect — that  which  rclatet 
to  the  deaths  of  seamen  on  shore  at  home — is  also  likely  ackon  to  tio 
remedied,  inasmuch  n^  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Hegistrar-^GeDenl  of 
births,  deatbs,  and  marriages^  in  future  to  note  occupation  in  tlio 
record  of  deaths, 

"  Having  advanced  so  far  in  the  inquiry  as  to  approximate  rmj 
closely,  from  reliable  dala^  to  ttie  actual  death-rate  of  our  merekiiil 
seamen  in  tbe  home  and  foreign  voyages  during  the  last  ten  yeai^i  aad 
thus  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  limited  comparison  of  the  mortalily  in  iha 
Hercbant  Seamen  service  ysvih  that  of  the  Boy a.1  Navy,  it  seeana  noif 
desirable  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  causes  which  lead  to  a  dMih*  i 
rate  unnecessarily  high  in  the  merchant  service,  and  to  eoosidir 
whether  the  means,  so  successfully  adopted  in  raising  the  health  of 
the  navy  from  a  very  low  degree  to  a  standard  that  tg  rare  amoag 
any  otber  class  of  men,  cannot  be  applied  ivith  equal  advantage  i 
the  ships  of  the  Mercantile  Marine." 

"  For  such  an  inquiry  it  wouM  bo  well  to  ascertain: — 

L  The  relative  mortality  on  board  merchant  ships   in  Tojaget  10 
different  parts  of  the  world, 

2,  How  far  the  mortality  is  Influenced  by  the  class  or  desoriptta 
of  ships. 

*  Wbat  is  contaiocd  within  commnf^  and  also  the  table,  ^^  fi^ven  exicil^ii 
they  Bt&nd  in  the  memoranda  left  bj  my  late  friend  far  the  continiiatkal  df  lil 
former  paper.  1  have  only  dmirn  out  some  of  tho  more  strikiiig  €enclQ^eas4^ 
ducible  from  this  TalunbJc  lable,  5o  that  the  f^encral  readjcr  may  be  better  cMiUii 
to  JudgQ  of  the  impart&aoc  of  the  Inqniiy. — G,  Mji<aOT« 
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3.  The  amount  or  extent  of  proper  sleeping- room  for  the  crew, 
and  the  means  of  ventilation  in  their  cahina  ;  also  the  qaalitj,  &c., 
of  the  diet  provided, 

4.  The  state  of  health  in  the  great  stoam-ship  companies,  as  the 
Feninsular  and  Oriental^  the  West  India,  he* 

^H  5,  The  same  in  certain  large  sailiDg-ship  companies* 
^P  From  the  table  (see  p.  546)  it  appears  that  out  of  a  total  mortality 
amounting  to  35,388  deaths  in  tlie  conrae  of  the  last  ten  years, 
1852-Gl,  among  the  aggregate  body  of  our  merchant  seamen,  whose 
number  each  year  averaged  a  triple  over  170,000,  no  fewer  than 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand — or  considerably  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  whole — were  the  result  of  drowning*  What 
proportion  of  thi*  great  loss  was  due  to  inevitable  casualties  and 
iiccidenta  to  which  life  at  sea  U  always  exposed,  and  what  propor- 
tion was  due  to  the  direct  or  indirect  inflnence  of  intoxication,  to 
the  reckless  hardihood  of  individuals,  or  to  the  neglect  of  proper 
precautions  in  the  condition  and  finding  of  the  ships  in  regard  of 
their  complete  sea-worthiness,  and  of  the  character  of  the  officers  in 
charge,  we  are  aa  yet  without  data  to  determine. 

Of  the  remaining  21^741  deaths,  fully  a  third  is  attributed  to^ 
fevera  of  some  sort  or  other,  whether  they  he  of  a  general,  malarial, 
and  climatic  origin, — as  remittents  and  intermittentB,  especially  in  hot 
climates,  mostly  are, — or  whether  they  be  of  a  more  circumscribed 
and  local  origin,  as  wkhin  the  ship  herself,  or  in   the  immediate 

Eeighhonrhood  of  her  moorings,  as  is  the  ease  ivith  most  continued 
ivers,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad*  During  the  last  ton  years, 
iere  has  been  a  greater  than  ordinary  amount  of  bad  yellow  fever 
mong  the  merchantmen  of  all  nations  trading  to  the  West  Indies 
and  lo  the  coast  of  Bras^iL  In  the  two  years  of  1857  and  1858,  up- 
wards of  800  deaths  are  set  down  to  this  one  form  of  fever  ;  and 
probably  tlie  number  is  considerably  beloAV  the  mark.  For  tho 
other  years  of  the  decenniod  we  find  no  data  ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  ficarcely  a  year  has  passed  of  late  without  our  hearing  of  great 
mortality  among  our  seamen,  both  in  the  royal  and  in  the  mercantile 
navy,  from  this  very  fatal  disease.  When  it  is  considered  that  for 
every  death  from  the  di  fie  rent  forms  of  fever  taken  collectively, 
there  are  probably  ten  cases  or  more  which  recover,  after  a  more  or 
^Ues9  tedious  convalescence,  there  must  he  an  enormous  loss  of  ser- 
^^rice,  and  consequently  a  very  large  expense  incurred  to  replace  the 
temporary  deficiency  in  our  merchant  marine  from  year  to  year. 
This  subject  well  deserves  the  attention  of  owners  of  vessels,  and  of 
others  interested  in  shipping,  on  economic  as  well  as  on  humanitarian 
rounds, 
Hather  more  than  2,200  died  from  cholera,  and  between  1,700 
[id  1,800  from  dysentery-     Whether  many  of  the  cases  of  the  latter 

•  Dr.  Beattic,  medical  officer  of  the  PeninBUlar  and  Oriental  Company,  had  pre- 
ared,  at  Dr.  McWilliam's  request^  Bomc  valaable  statbticftl  tables  llluatrativeof 
tie  health  of  the  crews  of  their  numeroua  fleet. 
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dtetressing  and  diBabling  disease  were  complicated  with  a  scorbutic 
condition  of  tlie  lystem,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely^ 
seeing  that  no  fewer  than  364  deaths  appear  under  the  liesd  of 
ffcurvy,  which  demonstrates  the  painful  fact  tliat  this  most  pre- 
ventable disease  continues  to  prcvaLl  to  a  considerable  extent  in  tlie 
merchaijt  senriee,  while  it  is  all  but  unknown  in  our  ships  of  war, 
which  are  often  much  longer  at  sea  without  touching  at  a  poit  than 
merchantmen, 

lo  the  column  headed  "other  diseases  and  casualties,"  and  which 
comprehends  7,253  death s,  it  would  seem  on  analysis  (as  far  as  this 
can  be  made  from  the  very  imperfect  data  at  command)  that  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  chiefly  pulmonary  consumption,  occupy  the  most 
promiDent  place.  Then  come  accidental  injuries  and  other  kinds  of 
violence,  including  murder  and  suicide.  Diseases  of  the  brain,  Stc-, 
including  apoplexy,  paralysis,  and  convulaionB,  seem  to  occasion 
about  half  the  number  of  deaths  attributed  to  diseases  of  the  luugs* 
Very  %m  of  the  deaths  under  this  head  appear  under  the  title 
of  delirium  tremens ;  nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the  deaths  in  tbe  whole  class  of  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  are  due>  directly  or  iudireetly,  to  the  Abuse 
of  spirituous  drink, 

Disease  of  the  heart  is  a  not  unfrequent  cause  of  death  among 
seamen.  In  the  four  jears  from  1857  to  1860 — and  it  is  for  these 
jmm  only  that  the  data  iu  our  possession  I'efer — 184  deaths  appear 
under  this  head. 

Among  other  items,  it  may  be  added  that  no  year  passes  without 
several  deaths  occurriug  among  merchant  crews  from  small-pox* 
The  number  varies  of  course  much  in  different  years  ;  on  au  average, 
about  twenty  appear  to  perish  annually  from  this  cause.  But  we 
cannot  pursue  this  aualysis  any  further  at  present. 

There  still  remains,  after  we  have  exhausted  the  column  of  "other 
diseases  and  casualties/*  another  column  in  which  2,813  deaths 
appear,  and  which  is  headed  **  causes  not  ascertained,"  most  probably 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  obscurity  of  the  symptoms  in  the 
"bsence  of  any  medical  matt  on  board  to  recognise  or  appreciate 
beir  nature. 

The  above  facts  strongly  confirm  the  truth  of  the  conclusion 
the  report  on  quarantine  of  the  Association,  that  "the  sanitary 
and  hygienic  state  of  our  merchant  shipping  ia  often  very  faulty ; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  at  all  times  a  large 
amount  of  sickness,  damaged  bealtb,  and  premature  disablement, 
among  merchant  seamen,  which  might  be  prevented  by  simple 
precautionary  measures," 


he  Health   of  the  Armt/   and  the  Navif  compared  with  each 
other,    Bt/  Gavin  Mileoy,  M.D, 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  when  eonaidering  the  subject  of  the 
sickaess  and  mortality  in   our  army  and  navy,  that  it  could  not 

HJi2 
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fall  to  be  both  intereiting  and  ueofnl  to  hare  a  ejBteinatic  compariiOQ 
instituted  between  the  two  ser vices  in  respect  of  their  heultU-5t«t% 
not  only  on  the  Home  station,  where  such  a  comparison  has  occ»> 
BionaUy  been  made,  but  also  on  several  of  the  foreign  stations, 
on  which  our  regiments  and  our  fleets  are  from  year  to  ye*r 
employed.  There  are  so  many  features  of  resemblance  id  ilxB 
general  hygienic  economy  of  the  two  public  services,  so  mtmf 
points  of  contact  between  them  as  to  the  circumstances  and  eon- 
ditious  which  atfect  health,  that  it  is  scArcely  possible  but  thai 
the  results  of  experience  gained  in  the  one  must  be  idinogt  eqi 
applicable  to  the  other,  as  far  as  the  varying  incidents  of  a  fl 
and  of  a  shore  population  will  admit.  The  ages  of  the  mca 
sufficiently  alike,  embracing  the  period  between  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  years  of  life  ;  in  the  navy,  indeed,  there  is  a  larger  proportiou  of 
youths  under  eighteen,  hut  this  difference  is  not  very  matediL 
la  both  services  the  men  are  tnediciilly  examined  before  enliatnufiii^ 
to  ascertain  their  thorough  soundness  of  heafth.  In  both,  the  food^ 
clothing,  accommodation^  routine  duties,  lec-*  are  determined  by 
official  autliority  and  suTiject  to  constant  official  supervisioni  with 
due  regard,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  the  great  ohjeet  of  maim 
at  all  times  the  utmosst  possible  effectiTenet^s  of  the  ntuDi 
strength.  And  in  both  there  are  the  same  arrangements  pro^ 
for  the  immediate  medical  treatment  of  the  sick  and  iojuredt 
same  good  care  taken  of  the  men  during  illness  with  the  vfffW 
to  their  prompt  recovery,  and  the  same  jsystem  of  iavaliding  or 
discharging  all  such  as  are  considered  to  be  permauently  tmltliBd 
for  future  active  duty* 

There  are,  of  course,  various  points  of  circumstantial  diffTi^reni 
each  and  all  of  these  heads,  in  the  two  services  when  compared 
each  other;  and  these  differences  may  not  be  without  n  notaUtf 
inff  uenee  on  the  results  of  any  such  comparison*  The  more  iufleei 
that  the  subject  is  sifted  and  weighed,  the  more  reliable  will  be  the 
conclusions  arrived  at.  Any  minutt*  and  detailed  expo^idoii  rf 
the  differences  in  question  could  only  be  done  by  erperieiMsii 
medical  officers  of  both  services  acting  conjointly  aud  in  eoaeac^ 
and  it  is  a  work  that  might  be  usefully  uniler taken.  Each  serrint 
has  doubtless  its  advantages  and  its  d i sad %'an cages  in  a  sanitary  polit 
of  view,  I  can  here  allude  to  but  one  point  only,  but  it  i§  oor 
Trhich,  from  its  importance,  requires  special  attention,  viz.,  iht 
difference  in  the  period  or  duration  of  service  for  which  the  niB 
have  been  enlisted,  A  ship  is  seldom  in  commission  above  tbfWit 
four  years,  never  beyond  five  years,  and  then  the  sailor  can  re^ogi^ 
himself  or  not  as  he  pleases  i  and  moreover,  he  ean^  to  a  certait 
extent^  choose  his  station*  On  the  other  hand,  a  soldier  wa^  uotil 
within  the  last  three  or  fotir  years,  enlisted  for  life,  or  at  k^ 
for  as  long  as  he  was  fit  for  active  duty.  At  present  the  i^iiuitiy 
are  enlisted  for  ten*  and  the  cavalry  for  twelve  years. 

As  a  set-off  to  this    advantage  of  the  naval  service^  the  »il* 
la  much  more  exposed  than  the  soldier   to   Tarioui   injorici  ni 
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accidents,  tlie  most  ibrmidablo  of  wliicbj  as  influencing  the  rektiv© 
death-rates^  is  drowning,  uuhuppilj  the  cause  of  considerablo  loases 
from  one  jear  to  another** 

The  latest  statistical  returns  of  the  army  einbraco  ten  different 
aections  or  groups,  according  to  the  following  stations  Tvhei*e  the 
troops  are  serving,  viz, ; — The  United  Kingdom  ;  the  Mediterranean, 
compriaiitg  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  tho  Ionian  Islands  ;  British  North 
America,  including  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  New- 
foundland, and  also  Bermuda ;  the  West  Indies  ;  Western  Africa  ; 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  the  Mauritius  ;  the  Australian  Colonies  ; 
Ceylon  ;   and  China* 

In  the  etatistical  report  for  1859,  the  most  important  of  all  our 
dependencieSj  viz.,  Hindostan,  is  not  included,  the  necessary  returns 
Dot  having  been  received  at  tho  time  of  its  publication.  They  will 
fippeiir  in  the  report  for  1860* 

In  the  navy  there  are  nine  different  stations  on  which  our  fleeta 
jire  employed,  viz*,  the  Home,  the  Mediterraueauj  the  North 
American  and  the  West  Indian,  the  Brazilian  or  East  Coast  of 
South  America,  the  Pacific,  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  Australian,  and  the  East  Indian  and  Chum.  Besides 
these  there  is  what  is  called  the  Irregular  force,  from  being  employed 
on  special  duties  and  not  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  in  any 
one  region  or  locality. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper,  I  have  selected  the  following 
stations  as  affording  the  best  data  for  attempting  an  approximative 
comparison  between  the  health-state  of  the  two  services  ;  viz,,  the 
Home,  tho  Mediterranean,  the  West  Indian,  the  Australian,  and  the 
£ast  Indian  and  China* 

A  word  or  two  of  explanation  Is  here  necessary.  In  the  case  of 
the  Home  and  the  Mediterranean  stations,  the  conditions  of  our 
troops  and  ships  are  in  most  respects  so  much  alike  as  to  offer  very 
fair  elements  of  good  comparison.  In  the  eases  of  the  North 
American  and  West  India  stations  this  is  not  so,  and  for  the  reason 
that  while  in  the  array  the  health  returns  from  these  different 
regions  are  quite  distinct  and  separate,  tho  navy  returns  from  both 
are  put  together  ;  but,  ob  doubtless  mot*t  of  the  sickness  in  the  North 
American  and  West  Indian  fleet  is  always  contracted  in  the  tropical 
part  of  the  station,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  compare  the  health  of 
this  fleet  with  that  of  our  troops  Herving  in  our  West  India  colonies 
filone. 

The  Austndfln,  and  also  the  East  Indian  and  China  stations,  may 


•  Of  2J36  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  navy  in  the  three  jears  1856-57-58, 
-610  w^re  of  a  vioJent  nutiire-,  excluaive  of  loss  by  shipwreck  in  1857.  **  The 
number  of  deaths  from  occitlc^attil  iajurioa  aud  drowning  were  aboat  three  times 
more  niimeroua  than  they  appear  to  iiuve  been  for  many  consecutive  years  in  the 
mrmj^  and  iirobubly  forty  times  more  anmerouB  them  they  ar^  ia  civil  hie," — 
JTapy  Report  for  1S66. 
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be  regarded  as  pre  sen  ting  nearlj  similar  conditions  as  aflTectiDg 
health  of  our  soldi  era  and  sailorg^ 

To  deteiTuine  the  health -state  of  the  aniiy  and  of  the  navy,  we- 
have  to  a&certain  the  amount  of  all  the  deductions  or  losses,  caused 
by  sickueBs  or  injury^  from  th©  effective  strength  of  our  troops  and 
■hips*  crows.  These  losses  are  either  temporary  or  they  aJ?«  per-^ 
manent.  The  temporary  losses  are  deterlnined  by  the  aTeti|)9: 
proportion  of  men  daily  on  the  sick-Uet  throughout  the  year»  mA^ 
also  by  the  entire  number  of  men  in  the  force  admitted  iato  hospital 
during  the  twelve  mootha.  The  pernaauent  losses  are  determined' 
by  the  annual  number  of  deaths,  taken  conjointly  with  the  number 
of  men  discharged  otit  of  the  service,  during  the  same  period,  ^ 
consequence  of  liTemediable  infirmity  or  other  disablement. 

The  data  for  such  an  inquiry  are  as  yet  very  limited,  tnof© 
especially  as  regards  the  army*  It  forms  no  part  of  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  compare  the  present  improved  condition  of  the  anay 
with  what  it  was  prior  to  the  last  throe  ye^rs  or  bo  ;  ami  this  bcia* 
the  casoj  I  must  confiuo  myself  to  the  single  statistical  rejmrt  fcr 
1859,  published  last  yean  The  Report  for  1860  is  erpecteU  to 
appear  immediately.  As  respects  the  navy,  we  have  fortuaBidy 
three  valuable  annual  reportSj  viz.,  for  1B56,  1857»  &iid  1858,  tli 
latest  yet  published.  That  for  1859  wUl  also  shortly  appear:  foj 
that  ^Y^Tj  year  the  field  for  tucb  a  compariaOE  as  I  now  attenptj 
will  be  enlarging. 

The  following  table  will  suffice  to  show,  firsts  the  daily  propoftkoj 
of  men  off  duty,  and  consequently  on  the  sick-list,  in  the  two  ftff-j 
Tleea  ;  sccoDdly,  the  proportion  of  admissions  od  the  gick4iit  to^ 
the  mean  strength  during  the  twelve  months;  thirdly,  the  ralio  of 
mortality  among  our  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  different  statioKij 
enumerated  ;  aud  lastly,  the  ratio  of  men  invalided,  or  dischargei 
as  no  longer  fit  for  active  service,  in  consequence  of  confirmed  slit 
ness  or  of  disablement  from  injury.  In  regard  to  this  last  pmai^ 
that  of  the  number  of  men  invalided,  the  data  at  our  command  ut\ 
doubtless  veiy  imperfect  as  regards  the  military  returns,  so  that  m 
fair  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  two  services  on  this  ^ 
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Sfatlon. 

JM\f 

Annuiil 

ATI  Html 
luvalltUug  ttAt«* 

Hom€  Fleet ,♦*, 

Pef  1009. 

53-5 
48-7 
e4*(> 
42"0 
92-0 

Per  J  000. 
1,247 

1,360 
1,9(52 
l,3f58 
2,654 

Per  10(10. 

IM 

208 

7-9 

625 

Ptr  1000, 
23*fl 
27-3 
Sl'2 
23^7 
809 

MediterrftneoiL  .*...•... 
West  Indium,,*. »...„. 

Australian    ,, 

Kast  Indian  &  Cbina 

NiYT,  mean 

of  185a-57~58, 

Home  Fleet „  . 

Per  lOAO. 

600 
52^ 
580 
460 
930 

Pt!TlOO0, 

1,140 
1,855 
1,734 
1,399 
2,357 

Prr  lono. 
103 
10-6 
24^0 

47*<i 

P*rlOOO. 
23-1 
240 
250 
30-0 
52.0 

Mediterr&QCAn .» 

WeitlQdiau 

Australian    ,„. 

Ea«t  IndiMi  h  China 

A  general  comparison  between  the  rat^s  of  jsickness,  mortality, 
ftnd  iavalidmg  m  the  two  ier vices — taking  the  year  1859  for  the 
army,  and  the  raean  of  the  three  years  1856,  1857,  aod  1858,  for  the 
navy — seems  to  show  that  they  are  all  somewhat  higher  among  our 
eenmen  than  among  our  soldiers*  Aa  respects  the  u umber  of  men 
daily  Oil  the  sick-listj  the  di fibre nco  is  not  considerable  i  but^  as 
respects  the  number  of  cases  or  attacks  of  disease  throughout  the 
twelve  mouths  in  the  two  eer vices,  the  difference  is  much  more 
market!.  The  death-rates,  too,  are  somewhat  higher  in  the  navy; 
but  it  is  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  iDyaiiding 
among  onr  men-of*war  seamen  that  the  differeace  is  most  remark- 
i^le.  The  invalidiDg  rate  seems  to  be  twice  or  thrice  as  high  in  the 
Bavy  as  it  is  in  the  army.  Whatever  uncertainty,  from  the 
imperfection  of  the  data  for  comparison,  may  exist  on  this  pointy  it 
Is  obvious  that,  in  eatimaring  the  total  amount  of  permanent  losses 
among  our  troops  and  sailors  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  twelve 
I  naouttis,  a  very  large  addition  must  be  made  to  the  mere  death -ra tea 
I  if  we  would  judge  aright  of  the  full  extent  of  the  yearly  reduetioa 
'  of  the  effective  streugiK  of  the  two  services.  The  ibl lowing  figures 
attest  the  grave,  but  too  little  known,  fact  as  to  the  large  permanent 
losses  that  onr  navy  is  continually  experiencing,  and  chieUy  from 
disease ;  and  we  know  that  a  still  moi-e  sombre  pjcture  would  have 
been  presented  by  our  army  if  taken  a  few  years  ago.  In  1856,  no 
fewer  than  998  seamen  were  invalided,  so  that  the  total  losses  that 
year  by  death  and  invaliding  amounted  to  1,799,  or  about  35  out  of 
every  1000  men.  In  1857,  the  proportion  w-as  much  higher,  for 
^k  it  was  nearly  54  per  1000  of  strength ;  iu  other  words,  there  was  a 
^w  loss  of  about  a  nineteenth  part  of  tfie  entire  naval  force  employed, 
f  excluding  losses  from  shipwreck.  In  1858,  the  total  loss  amounted 
^    to  2j878 — about  the  combined  crews  of  three  of  our  largest  line-of- 
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battle  Bhip3 — out  of  an  aggregate  force  of  4Sjl20  men,  i^'lucli  gives 

a  ratio  of  ncsatij  67  out  of  tjvery  1000,  or  o,  fifteen th  part  of  the 
entire  force  employed.  How  the  army  will  stand  in  respect  of  ita 
total  annual  losses  by  death  and  invaliding  during  the  laist  three 
years  or  so,  we  must  %vait  for  Bome  time  to  ascertain. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  as  to  tlio  chief  causes  of  the  sickneaa 
and  mortality  in  the  army  and  the  navj.  In  most  respects,  these  causes 
are  very  much  alike  in  the  two  services.     Fully  one-half  of  all  the 
Bick  entries   is  due  to  the  three    groups  of  Tenereal  nfFectioaa — 
abscesses,  ulcers,  and  cutaneous  diseases — and  external  injuriea,  M 
slight  contusions  and  wounds,  as  well  as  graver  accidents.     These 
three  groups,  although  occasioning  a  very  large  amount  every  year 
of  daily  iiioflrectiveQess  among  our  soldiera  and  sailors,  contribute 
but  a  small  quota  to  the  register  of  deaths.     As  already  meationed^j 
the  number  of  deaths  from  external  injuries  is  much  greater  in 
navy  than  in  the  army*     Iq  both  services,  the  amount  of  tempor 
disablement  from  venereal  diseases   is  very  great;   of  recent  yearij 
they  appear  to  have  been  much  on  the  increase ;  and  this  too,  no' 
only  in  this  country,  but  on  many  foreign  stations.     The  subject  f 
pointedly  alluded  to  in  the  late  military  and  naval  reports  as  one" 
calling  for  inquiry,  with  the  view  of  abating  the  enormous  loss  of 
service,  permanent  as  well  as  temporary,  occasioned  hy  the  evil" 
When  we  hear  of  such  facts  as  that  nearly  oue-half  of  all  the  ad 
missions  into  hospital  among  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  ami 
due  to  this  cause,  and  that  the  inefficiency  theiiee  arising  is  equivaF 
lent  to  the  loss  of  the  services,  for  the  whole  year,  of  little  short  of 
three  entire  regiments,  it  is  surely  high  time  that  something  be  dme^ 
or  at  least  attempted,  to  cheek  this  fruitful  cause  not  only  of  pre- 
sent disablement,  but  too  often  of  permanent  and  irremediable  mid 
chief*     Among  the  garrisons  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  tlie  We 
Indies,  in  Ceylon,  and,  I  believe,  in  most  parts  of  India,  there  k 
been  for  some  time  past  a  notable  increase  of  these  maladies,    Keftrlyl 
the  same  remark  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  navy,  in  whid^ 
also  the  evil  and  its  pernicious  consequences  in  various  ways  have 
been  decidedly  more  rife  and  more  serious  of  late  years  than  formeHyJ" 

The  diseases  which  cause  tho  greatest  amount  of  mortality  aiuQU 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  fevers,  alvine  fluxes,  including  eholen 
and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  iuehiding  pulmonary 
sumption.     A  word  or  two  on  each  of  these  heads  must  suffice* 

Fevers* — Confining  my  remarks  entirely  to  continned  fevers^ 
have  to  observe  thatj  since  the  barracks  in  the  United  Kingdom  U»T 
been  better  ventilated  and  a  larger  space  allowed  to  the  men,  the 
has  been  a  marked  diminution  in   the  frequency  and  severity 
felrile  cases.     This  remark  applies  to  most  of  the  Jbreign  statioa 
also  during  I8o9.     And  what  makes  the  evidence  more  inatructlT 
is,  that  where  the  barracks  had  not  been  improved,  and  the  me 
were  much  overcrowded,  an  unusual  amount  of  bad  typhoid  feveP^ 
prevailed  among  the  garrison  that  veiy  year.     This  was  strikinglj 
the  case  in  part  of  the  garrison  of  Malta,  and  also  at  Corfii,  in  boii 
of  which  places  an  e^tcessivo  mortality  from  this  can  so  prevailed.      ■" 
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The  navy  Ijus  afl^^rded  similar  evidence*  While  some  ships  have 
been  nearly  free  from  fover,  other  shipB  in  the  siime  fleet  aud  under 
nearly  the  same  conditions  na  regards  climate,  exposnro,  and  nature 
of  the  duties  performed,  have  suffered  severely  aud  Iktaily,  There 
is  no  more  remarkable  feature  than  this  in  the  reports  of  the  hculth 
of  the  navj%  aud  it  obviously  calls  for  special  attention.  To  take 
but  one  instance: — Between  a  third  aud  a  fourth  of  all  the  fever 
cases  in  the  whole  MediteiTanean  fleet,  in  1856,  occuiTed  on  hoard 
one  shipj  the  IlannibuL  She  had  been  a  sickly  ship,  tooj  the  year 
before^  while  in  the  Black  Sea,  The  Princess  Eot/al  that  year,  a 
new  ship  of  the  liue^  while  lying  quietly  otf  Sebastopol  harbour, 
actually  lost  more  men  from  fever  than  evcu  the  Naval  Brigade  on 
shore,  notwithsfanding  all  their  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  their 
incessant  toil  in  the  trenches.  The  history  of  the  yellow  fever  of 
the  West  In  dies,  that  fatal  scourge  eveiy  now  and  then  to  our 
soldiers  aud  sailors,  would  afford,  if  space  permitted,  like  evideuco  of 
the  terribiy  aggravating  influence  of  impure  aud  etifling  barrack^ 
rooms  and  betweeu-decks  on  its  extension  aud  its  fatality*  1  need 
ODly  allude  to  the  frightful  logis  of  life  in  the  garriBon  of  Bermuda  in 
lHo3,  and  to  the  cases  ef  the  Malacca ,  Dauntless,  aud  other  veseela 
in  the  West  India  squadron  of  recent  years. 

Atmne  Fiux^ — There  is  no  tribe  of  diseases  which  has  at  all 
times  produced  a  greater  amount  of  distress  and  suffering,  and  often 
too  of  death,  amoug  our  armies  (especially  ia  the  field)  and  fleets 
than  diarrhcca  and  dysentery;  and  there  is  none  which,  ou  the  whole, 
better  serves  to  test  by  its  prevalence  and  severity^  or  otherwise,  the 
general  hygienic  condition  and  organjzation  of  the  force.  The  6it6 
of  barracks  or  encampments,  the  mooring  of  ships  ;  the  amount  and 
sort  of  accommodation  provided  ibr  the  men,  more  especially  us  regards 
their  sleeping  quarters ;  the  good  or  bad  sanitary  condition  within  aud 
aroDud  barracks  or  tents,  and  of  the  bet  ween -decks  and  holds  of  ships  j 
the  food,  ihe  drink,  and  the  number  aud  distribution  of  the  meats  in 
tlie  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  clothing  of  the  men,  their  exposure,  and 
the  nature  and  amount  of  their  fatigue  duties ;  these,  and  various 
other  points,  all  require  to  be  considered. 

Altogether,  there  is  no  more  important  problem  in  uaval  and  mili- 
tary hygienics  than  clearly  to  determine  all  the  circumstances  which 
favour  the  induction,  and  aggravate  the  severity,  of  alviae  fluxes. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  recently  there  has  been  a  notable 
decrease  of  these  disorders  among  our  troops  in  several  of  the  sta- 
iaone,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home<     This  augurs  well  for  the  future^ 

The  worst  station  for  our  ti-oops  and  ships,  in  respect  of  this  tribe 
of  diseases,  appears  to  be  China  and  some  parts  of  India.  In  1859^ 
one-half  of  all  the  deaths  among  the  garrison  of  Hong  Xong  were 
caused  by  diarrhoea  and  dys^^entery  ;  and  when  it  is  known  that  six- 
eevenths  of  all  the  deaths  from  these  diseases  in  the  navy  during  tho 
three  years  under  notice  Oi.^curred  in  the  East  India  and  China  fleets 
it  will  be  seen  how  sickly  mu^t  he  that  station, 

Diseases  of  ihe  Respiratory  Organs. — Among  the  troops  at  home, 
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th^gc  mftladici*  occasion  more  admissiona  iuto  hospital  than  all  feivrt 
And  alviuo  fluxes  together,  and  more  than  threo  times  an  WUf 
deatliH.  Two-thi?da  of  all  the  mortality  hi  the  troops  in  the  tToIled 
Kingdora  are  due  to  them  ;  and  of  these  tT^o-tliirds^  four*<ifth*  are 
due  to  pulmonarj  conaumptioD.  Id  the  Meditcrrane-an  gairuioiiiy 
the  proportion  of  chest  diseases  to  all  other  caofles  of  sickBess 
been  nearlj  m  high  as  in  Great  Britain,  viz.,  a  sixth  or  seventh  of 
the  whole*  In  the  North  American  command,  their  frequcDCT 
fatality  haTe  been  nearlj  the  same  as  at  home*  That  hot  and 
oal  el  r mates  are  far  from  l>eing  so  favourablo,  as  many  people  ii£iagiM| 
in  respect  of  these  diseases  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  tmUo  rf 
deaths  from  them  to  au*ength  was  as  high  ainotig  the  troope  senrfug 
in  the  We^t  Indies  from  1817  to  1836,  as  among  the  troops  in  ihe 
United  Kingdom* 

In  tlie  navy,  as  in  the  army,  respiratory  diseosas  are  the  most  pro* 
lific  source  of  sickness  and  denth.  A  sixth  part  of  all  ih©  sicJcai^* 
throughout  the  service,  and  more  than  &  fifth  of  the  deaths  from  A 
causes,  are  occasioned  by  them*  The  rates  vary  a  good  deal^  at  mi^t 
be  expected,  on  diflTerent  stations  ;  but  everywhere  they  are 
lutely,  as  well  aa  relatively,  very  high.  Mere  difference  of  eliuult 
haa  much  lesei  to  do  with  their  production  than  h  genemllj  btfUeTB^- 

The  great  amount  of  consumption  and  other  organic  dlt e»rt  nf 
the  Itinga  in  the  navy,  as  well  a^  in  the  army,  is  certainly  on©  of  iki 
most  striking  features  of  the  fitatistieal  returns  of  both  eserTiew  la 
relation  to  mortality  and  invaliding;  and  tlie  subject  ta  eon§<H|nriiilf 
one  of  very  great  importance.  That  the  breathing  nf  im  imparp 
atmosphere  loaded  with  animal  effluvia,  thirlng  the  hourB  of  tletf^ 
has  much  to  do  with  the  induction  of  that  depressed  and  d 
state,  of  health  which  leads  to  the  development  of  tuberculous 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  we  know  that  when  once  this  morbid 
dency  is  generated,  every  chill  or  catarrh  serves  to  ^timtibie 
hurry  on  the  hiient  mischief;  while,  at  the  same  time,  evciy 
effort  of  muscular  exertion  increases  the  liability  to  thr*  ntptitn^ 
blood-vessel,  and  the  consequent  attack  of  spitting  of  blood* 
between -decks  of  our  ships  of  war  are,  like  many  of  our  bai^ 
stiil  much  over- crowded,  and  consequently  very  hurtful  w  the  li 
of  the  men. 

One  word  now  as  to  another  class  of  diseases  which 
small  amount  of  mortality  and  also  of  invaliding  ia  both 
diseases   of   the    nervous    system,   including   apoplexy, 
delirium  tremens,  and  insanity.     In  a  large  proportion  of  th*? 
intemperance  is  either  directly  or  Indirectly  the  caoie  of  ** 
chief*     The  substitution  of  suitable  and  plea^mut  drinks 
the  everlasting  spirits,  is  a  problem  of  immense  momeDt  to  iw^  w' 
fore  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 


*  It  would  seem,  too,  tbat  tbe  evil  haa  been  of  late  yvftrs,  in  i 
doddf^dly  on  tlie  increa.^i3  nmong  our  troops,  more  cases  of  dellkcua 
recorded  aow  than  foriaerJy, 
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Jteport  of  the  Liverpool  Committee  on  the  "  Health  of  Merchant 
Seamefh**  Prepared  by  the  Ket.  S.  A-  Steinthal^  Hon* 
Secretary  of  the   Committee^ 

The  committee  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  statemcHt 
of  the  steps  which  thoy  have  taken  to  iiiveBtigate  the  subject  of  the 
Ileahh  of  Merchant  Seamen,  together  with  the  facts  elicited  durmg 
the  investLgation. 

It  was  resolved  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  comtmttee  that  a  series 
of  concise  queries  should  be  framed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
persons  (including  the  members  of  the  committee)  who  it  was 
thought  would  be  best  able  to  give  the  most  reliable  and  authentic 
information  on  the  subject. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  four  following  queationa 
Tvere  prepared  and  forwarded  to  some  fifty  individuals : 

Ist.  Are  the  men  in  the  Merchant  ServicBj  in  your  opinion,  liable 
to  more  sickness  and  a  greater  mortality  thau  the  men  employed  in 
the  Naval  Service  ? 

2mL  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  disease  among  Merchant 
Seamen  ? 

3rd.  What  remedies  for  these  evils  can  yon  suggest  ? 
4th,  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  or  information  to  offer  ? 
Upon  receiving  tbo  mass  of  ovidonce  accruing  from  the  replies  to 
€ach  query  seriatim,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  epitomise  tbe  matter 
And  clttsaify  the  answers,  arrangiug  them  under  their  dilFerent  hcadsj 
And  giving  an  al>s tract  of  the  principal  ones. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  time,  the  committee  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  any  great  amount  of  evidence,  but  they  believe  that  what 
they  have  collected  is  of  considerable  value,  as  without  exception 
eding  from  those  who  have  the  greatest  facilities  for  forming  a 
practical  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

With  one  exception,  there  is  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  health  in  the  Merchant  Service  when  compared  with  the 
iSojal  Kavy;  the  committee  have,  however,  not  been  able  to  add 
Any  deBnite  statistical  returns  to  those  which  were  laid  before  the 
Association  in  tbe  paper  of  the  late  Dr,  Mc William,  read  at  its 
meeting  last  year,  iu  DubliUp  There  does  not  appear  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  greater  amount  of  mortidity. 

The  committee  would  draw  attention  to  the  opinion  generally 
cpre!?aed  as  to  the  importance  of  "  top  gallant  forecastles,"  (*.e. 
rlbieeastlea  upon  deck,)  beijig  substituted  for  forecastles  between 
Jdecki,  as  giving  increased  facilities  for  ventilation.  Also  to  the 
l.^reat  importance  of  good  water-closet  accommodation,  and  tbe  in^ 
1  epectioa  of  provisions,  to  both  of  which  the  committee  attach  very 
of  great  wei^t. 

They  also  cordially  support  the  recommendation,  that  the  Govern- 
BQent  should  exempt  from  tonnage  dues  all  accommodation  appro- 
priated bona  Jide  to  the  crew,  and  suggest  that  in  return  a  medical 
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inap^ction  of  tlie  crew  before  leaving  port  should  be  requiredt  w*^ 
power  be  given  to  any  medical  oflicer  of  H,M.  Navy  to  tospeci  any 
I  merchant  vessel  in  a  foreign  port*  This  suggestion  appears  to  tlia 
committee  all  tbe  more  reoeonable  m  so  many  men  belonglEtg  to  the 
Kaval  Reserve  ai*c  now  serving  in  tbe  Merchant  Navy* 

There  are  otber  suggestions  deserving  Berbus  atientlou  whicli 
might  be  urged  upon  ehipowners,  but  which  the  committee  do  not 
consider  it  desirable  ahould  be  made  the  subjeet  of  legistatift 
iuterferencCi 

Tbe  names  of  the  respondents  have  not  been  appended  to  Ui« 
several  answers,  as  many  of  tbein  objected  to  have  their  ^amei 
brongbt  before  the  public. 

The  abstract  of  evidence  is  subjoined. 

Fmsx  QcTKKY  : — '*  j4re  the  men  ijt  ike  Merchant  Serrice^  im  ^m^ 
i^pimortf  Uabie  to  more  sickness  and  a  greater  morlalittf  ihan  ik§ 

men  emphf/cd  in  the  Nmmi  Service  f'^ 

The  answers  to  this  question  (with  one  exception)  were  unajiimoa% 
stating,  **  the  men  of  the  Merchant  Service  ai^e  liable  to  oiore  sick- 
ness and  a  greater  mortality  than  the  meu  employed  in  t!je  Bojal 
Navy," 

SECaifD  Query  ; — '*  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  disease  amomg 
Merchant  Seamen  f** 

The  following  are  the  chief  answers  to  this  question,  ezcliieire  of 
those  that  were  but  a  repetition  of  these  given* 

I. — Doubtless  the  bad  accommodation,  which » owing  to  the  toonagv 
dues^  is  too  limited,  and  often  between  decks,  instead  of  being 
*'  top  gallant  forecastles/'  Another  frequent  cause  is  from  decem* 
posed  vegetable  matter,  either  cargo  or  decaying  wood,  wbtch  is  |]|$ 
cause  of  inaluria  and  fever*  The  crew  of  a  merchant  ship  are  afteffi 
employed  on  a  Bickly  coast  to  get  cargo,  and  sleep  on  shore  or  Op 
rivers  in  boats,  without  proper  medical  precaution  :  in  the  dayltae 
tliey  are  exposed  to  a  tropical  sun,  and  perhaps  wet  feet,  whilil 
employed  in  "watering."  Fruit  of  all  sorts  is  eonsitmed  by  ibefll 
ol^n  half  ripe,  spirits  and  tobacco  taken  without  any  limit  but  the^ 
own  desires,  ^^  Indifferent  food,  and  lastly,  though  by  no  meana  thfl 
least  cause,  is  intemperance  and  debauchery  with  womeu,  whenly 
disease  is  engendered,  and  no  precaution  taken  to  allay  the  eympioai 
which  ore  thus  aggravated,  and  eventually  the  constitution  is  brotoi 
down*" 

H. — The  chief  causes  of  disease  are  as  follow  : — 

1st.  Insufficient  accommodation  and  vei^  bad  ventilation. 

Snd.  Intemperance  (a  most  important  cause). 

3rd.  Bad  quality   of  food   and   water,   more   parti culorlj 
abroad, 

4th.  Excessive  use  of  tobacco,  in  chewing  and  smoking. 

6th,  Exposure  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature  ;  from  n  do99 
hot  forecastle  berth  to  keeping  watch  on  deck,  and  irom  tlie  I 
perate  to  the  tropical  regions  or  the  reverse. 
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6th.  MaUria  from  foul  holds  and  bilgee  or  decayed  timber  of 
ships,  or  from  itiftrshes,  ov  the  banks  of  rivers  in  tropical  climates 
whiie  the  t;hip  is  at  anchor  or  tjie  men  employed  in  waterisg  or  get* 
ting  cargo, 

Tth,  Exceiatve  use  of  tropical  fruits,  which  often  cause  diarrhcea 
or  even  dysentijry, 

8th .  Imprudent  exposure  to  a  tropical  sun, 

9th ^  Meals  taken  too  close  to  each  other,  as  at  8  A.M«,  noon,  and 
4  F.M*,  leaving  16  hours  for  a  fast. 

10th,  Slitoping  on  deck  without  an  awning  spread  in  the 
tropics* 

1 1  th*  Carelessness  in  not  changing  their  clothes  when  wet ;  aa 
also  in  not  changing  their  underclothing  often  enough,  hy  which  the 
skin  gets  covered  with  a  foul  layer  of  perBpirahlc  matter^  which 
obstructs  it  ST  proper  action. 

12th.  Bad  w^ater-closet  accommodation* 

IZih*  Sypbilidc  diseases^ 

14th,  Fi-^qnent  want  of  suflficient  supply  of  fresh  vegetables, 

1  *>iji.  Too  much  sameness  in  the  diet 

HL — lat.  Dark,  damp  and  ill-ventilated  sleeping  accommodation* 

2nd.  Exposure  to  wet,  and  carelessness  in  regard  to  chaiigo  of 
damp  clothing. 

3rd,  Ahei^atious  of  temperature.  Sudden  as  between  night  and 
day.  Extreme  as  between  diflTerent  latitudes, 

4th.  Exposure  to  miasmatic  in^uences  and  contagious  diseases 
in  certain  parts  of  the  globe, 

IV. — The  principal  causes  of  disease  among  Merchant  Seamen 
may  be  referred  to  the  following  heads,  vix  :- — 

1st.  The  total  absence  of  control  over  their  conduct  when  on  shore. 

2nd*  The  want  of  proper  sanitary  regulations  when  at  sea,  such 
as  attention  to  diet,  clothing,  cleanliness,  &c. 

3rd,  The  neglect  or  improper  treatment  of  diseases  or  accidents 
occurring  on  a  voyage  or  in  a  foreign  port  which  may  have  been 
originally  simple  and  unimportant. 

V.-'-From  tbe  want  of  a  s^alutJiry  disposition  on  the  part  of  masteri 
as  to  the  daily  ablutions  of  their  men.  The  fact  that  vessels  in  the 
Merchant  Service  lie  in  the  river  {Africa  for  instance)  whilst  in  the 
R.N.  they  cruise  off  shore.  The  inadequate  accommodation  on 
board  ship,  but  this  cause  I  am  happy  to  say  will  ere  long  cease  to 

VI. — Undoubtedly  the  vicious  and  intemperate  habits  of  the  men, 
^and  their  frequenting  the  dirtiest  and  most  iilthy  parts  of  the  town. 
^^B   VII, — 1st,  The  absence  of  a  medical  olficer  on  board* 
^^m   2nd.  The  interior  ventUation,  wuih  the  pernicious  gases  arising  ftom 
^Bnftnj  cargoes. 

^H^  3rtl,  Insuffiefency  of  the  room  allowed  free  from  customs'  measure 
^^■hr  the  crews  to  live  in  ;  one-half  more  being  necessaiyi 
^^m    4th.  They  have  more  exposure  than  men  in  the  B,Ni^  more  labour 
^^pnd  privations,  with  less  ckanUness. 


VIU, — El-regulated   habits   on   shore,    by  which   they  eontncl 
difleaaes,  and  so  go  on  board  diseased.     Diseases  are  coQtracted  iu  ilU  i 
ventilated  lodging-houses  by  a  deficieijcy  of  pure  atr  in  tlie  aleepiog 
rooinii,  and  by  two  or  three  sleeping  in  the  same  bed, 

TiUBD  Query  : — **  What  remedies  for  these  evils  can  if  mi  suggest  T*  j 

I, — 1st,  That  the  Government   be   petitioned   to  granl   gresUr  j 
ftccommotlation  for  the  men^  free  of  tonnage  dues, 

Sad.  That  in  return  for  this  b<x)D,  the  Government  entablish  and 
impose  ceilfiin  rt>gulatian&,  which  might  be  issued  by  the  Bt>ard  of\ 
Trade,  as  iTgaJda  diet,  cleanliness,  regularity^  and  sanitary  preoHi- 
tioii»*     These  it  is  needless  to  enumerate^  aa  medical    men  would 
doubtleBii   make  full  suggestiouB  ;  but    now  that    so     many   mef^ 
chant  ships  carry  seamen,   belonging    to   the    R.N.    Reserve,   and 
receiving  pay  from  the  Crowri,  it  behoves  the  Government  to  lodl 
after   their  health,  and  this  could   be   effectually  provided  for  hf 
making  it  competent,  if  not  imperative^  for  an  officer  in  commaiid  ixT  I 
one  of  H.H,  ships,  or  a  consul  nt  a  foreign  port,  to  cause  all  merehaiil  / 
BhipB  to  be  medically  inspected  on  amval  and  departure^  die  surgieoa  I 
of  the  taan-of-war  performing  this  duty,  and  supplying  medleitic%  if] 
necessary,  free  of  all  expense  to  the  owners  or  cuptain, 

II. — 1st,  Better  accommodation  and  ventilation  by  air  lubes; 
Tentiiators  in  the  deck. 

2ixd,  No  spirits  to  be  issued,  but  initead  a  cup  of  oo^ee 
dinner,  and  in  the  middle  and  nioriiing  watches,  wbieh  will  su| 
the  sirength  and  spirits  better  than  rum,  and  ward  otf  the  depr 
iniiiiences  of  a  hot  climate,  for  which  Orientals  deem  it  a  specil 

3rd,  More  attention  to  the  food  and  the  water  taken  on  Umrd  i 
the  latter  be  kept  in  casks  or  supiK>sed  to  be  impure  it  shacdd  bi  j 
boiled  before  being  need,  and  no  water  caught  by  saihi  ought 
to  be  used,  if  possible, 

4th,  The  men  should  bo  exhorted  not  to  chew  tobacco  and  tht 
evils  pointed  out  to  them,  and  to  smoke  moderately* 

oth.  Exposure  to  changes  of  tempera tnre  should  be  gujirded  i 
by  proper  clothitig. 

6th,  Malaria  should  be  guarded  against  by  proper  attention  to  tli 
holds  and  bilges,  and  the  use  of  chloride  of  dne  or  lime ;  if  in  ifl 
unhealthy  locality,  or  w^atering,  sulphate  of  quiaiDc  should  be  1 
twice  daily,  with  attention  to  the  bowels, 

7th.  Tropical  fruits  should  be  used  w^th  inoderation* 

8lh,  The  men  should  be  worked  as  little  possible  in  a  hot  i 

9th,  The  hours  between  the  meals  should  be  extended  to  8  aJU 
2  p.Mti  and  6  r.H.,  with  an  hour  to  each  meal  If  possible, 

lOtb..  If  the  men  sleep  on  deck  the  awning  to  be  aprea<h 

1 1th.  The  men  should  be  made  to  change  their  clothing  irb^n  wtif 
as  also  to  change  their  underclothing  oftener, 

12th,  Better  water-closet  accommodation,  as  the  tnen  mte  apt  t»b 
washed  out  of  the  present  rude  places  in  stormy  we&ther, 

I3th«  Eveiy  effort  should  be  made  to  elevate  tbeir  dond  mi 


Intellectiial  character!^  (and  perhaps  to  eicamine  and  giTo  a  clean 
cert  ill  cute  to  the  females). 

14th.  If  vegetable  a  are  defieLeiit,  Unie  juice  i^liotild  be  used* 
loth.  The  diet  ghould  be  varied^  when  possible,  and  soft  broad  and 
fresh  vegetables  giveu. 

16th.  A  cabio  should  be  set  apai^t  for  the  sick  in  all  large  ships. 
HI. — I  would  submit  that  Goverument  should  insist  upon  each  sailor 
baviug  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  allowcJ  to  him  Ui  his 
sleeping  apartment ;  and  this  apartment  should  be  on  deck  whenever 
practicable* 

I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  compulsory  on  all  owners  of 
Teseela  to  provide  waterproof  hats,  coats  and  leggings^  and  also  two 
ti;inuel  siugbts  for  each  man,  as  apart  of  the  ship's  furniture  or  outfit. 
That  it  should  be  legal  to  deduct  a  reasonable  sum  out  of  the  men's 
Uliges  for  tiie  use  of  the  samej  in  case  Ihc  men  be  not  already  pro- 
.▼idod  with  such  of  their  own.  That  such  discipHoe  should  be  en- 
breed  on  board  as  to  compel  chauge  of  damp  clothing  when  the 
^watch  Ig  over* 

I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  made  part  of  the  chief  officer's 
duty  to  supply  the  men  with  quinine  as  regularly  as  with  lime  juice 
when  they  are  exposed  to  miasmatic  iuiluences  or  coutagious 
diseases. 

IV. — There  seems  notliiog  but  an  approximation  to  the  regulations 
&f  the  Navy,  as  far  as  practicable,  which  wOl  eonuteract  the  evila 
Dx idling  in  the  merchant  service. 

V, — Stop  "  crimping."  Limit  the  sale  of  *^  drugged"  and  bad  liquor* 
Lbout  the  social  evil  I  am  at  a  complete  loss  what  to  say* 
Let  masters  of  vessels  do  all  they  can  to  incite  the  men  to  cleanly 
abits  of  lK>dy  and  to  pure  thinking, 
1  would  suggest  that  the  medical  men  attached  to  war  vessels  he 
n powered  to  visit  merchant  vessels  to  see  that  everything  bo  done 
preserve  the  sailor  from  scurvy,  &c.,  or  from  lying  np  long  in 
Bwainpy  pliices. 

Inere&Bed  accommodation,  well  ventilated* 

YL — The  sailors'  home  system,  which  ought  to  be  made  as  attractive 
i  possible,  by  having  libraries,  news  rooms,  ^c,  attached  to  them* 
VIL — ^Medical  examination  previous  to  shipping,  better  ventilation^ 
uore  room  free  irom  measurement,  the  present  being  five  per  centi 
m  tonnage,  which  is  too  little  to  provide  for  health,  cleauliucBs,  and 
cunfort* 

VIII* — Scurvy  would  probably  bo  entirely  eradicated  from  the  ser* 
rice  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  supply  of  food,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
|Uttlity,  and  an  adecjuate  allowance  of  lime  juice, 
I}^Mtnter\f  depends  to  a  gi^eat  extent  on  peculiarities  of  climate ; 
at  a  strong  predisposition  to  the  disease  is  engendered  by  uu whole- 
sale or  insufticient  food,  or  impure  water* 
Hh0umatism, — Sailors  are,  ft'om  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  liable 
I  sufifer  from  diseases  incident  to  exjjosure  to  cold  and  wet*  a  liabi- 
iij  which  is  much  increased  by  tho  bad  accommodation  provided  for 


IhM^H 


tliO  mon  in  maDy  merchant  ships,     Thb  opinion  is  arrived  fti 

the  fret^uent  comp taints  made  to  me  by  tbe  men,  **  that  their  bertlid 

-were  not  watertight/*  and  hence  never  dry  in  wet  weather. 

Ague. — Mj  impression  is  that  in  the  merchant  service  quinitie  b 
not  usually,  if  ever  given  for  the  prevention  of  this  diseftae;  mcM. 
that  no  adequate  precautions  are  taken  to  protect  tha  mea  agiiait 
this  large  and  fatal  class  of  disease. 


FomT  H    Q  r E  it y  : — * '  Ha  ve   yo  u 

information  io  offer?" 


any  further    sug^ewtiimM 


f    iS 


T. — Experience  has  taught  that  **  prevention  is  better  than  ctir*,* 
and  thus  I  am  conYineed  that  prudent  sanitary  measured  truuld 
save  many  tlnQ  men  to  the  coon  try,  who  are  lost  prenaaturely  bj 
neglected  duieaae.  Statistics  fail  to  show  tlie  mortality  of  Merdiuit 
Beamen,  as  many  returning  to  Enji^land  become  the  inn^tes  of 
hospitals,  unions,  and  the  puriieus  of  inland  towns,  dying  unkomrn, 
ft'om  disease  engendered  in  foreign  climates  on  bot^rd  merebral 
Tessele,  Except  a  man  deserts,  this  can  hardly  occar  in  tlie 
Boyal  Navjt  fts  the  hospitals,  and  clmms  for  pcnstou,  woaiid^^ 
&c.,  bring  all  deaths  more  surely  to  light* 

U. — Ist,  That  every  cobnrcd  seaman  brought  into  onr  Enfl 
seaports  should  be   vaccinated  before  leaving  the  vessel,    if  tlMftl 
is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  be  has  had  siDall*[wx,  or  t>een  vacetfitMJ 
already..     I  have  seen  (I   may  safely  say)    hundreds   of  ccAomni 
B0amen  brought  into  the  Fever  Hospitals  during  the  laat  fourliai  j 
jearsy  suffering  from  small-pox:,  mostly  of  an  e:3taggerated  eliantffttfv  i 
These  men  ore  landed,  and  I  believe  occupy,  aa  a  rule,  boarila^ 
houses  frequented  by   their  own  class,  in  which  the   germs  of  ih§ 
disease  are  located.     These  men  in  their  turn  take   the  infe^tio*, 
and    arc    removed  after  having  added  to  the  unheal  thy,  fDorbtle 
condition  of  the  dwelling.     If  the  above  rule  were  enforced^  tbi 
contagious  matter  would,  from  several  reasoui?,  become  efietc  in  tifl 
and  all   danger   to   the   occupants  themselves^  as   well   aa   to  tli| 
Burroundiiig  families^  would  be  obviated. 

2nd,  That  in  each  large  seaport^  courses  of  Ic^otiiree 
be  established  for  the  inis^truction  of  captains  mnd  mates  la  ib 
rudiments  of  hygiene,  medicine  and  surgery^  00  as  to  ^mlGMiii 
them  with  the  mode  of  treatment  best  adapted  for  cases  oi  mifkp^ 
occurring  on  a  voyage* 

The  above  would    naturally  be    divided  into  two  rowrpog    1 
comprising  hygiene  and  niedkal  practice  ;  the  other,  stirgerjTi 
ap[)lication  of  bandages  and  the  minor  operations  ;  six  iecturia  liti  { 
a  course  of  each,  these  to  be  delivered  monthly^  an  tliai  ail 
and  mates  might  have  an  opportunity  from  time  to  time  of  1 
them  during  their  visits  to  the  several  ports*     I   would 
obligatory   for  each  mate   to  have  a  eertiHeate  of  attendaDC^ 
these  lectures  before  he  be  admitted  to  examination  for  a  laaill 
certificate,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  that  snd  cm| 
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dates  shonld  pass  a  moderate  examination  in  the  above  subject, 
bj  a  medical  man,  before  obtaining  a  certificate. 

I  believe  that  such  an  enactmeut  would  not  be  felt  to  be  oppres- 
sive, and  it  would  in  all  probability  be  the  means  of  saviug  many 
Yaluable  lives. 

III. — ^If  masters  as  a  rule  were  examples  of  "  man,  as  he  ought  to 
be,**  "Jack"  would  be  a  better,  healthier  person,  physically  and 
morally. 

rV. — ^In  order  to  induce  sailors  to  enter  sailors'  homes,  let  the 
ahipowners  give  a  preference  to  the  men  that  occupy  them. 

V. — I  have  always  found  a  crew  much  more  healthy  in  a  "  top 
gallant  forecastle"  or  house,  than  when  confined  below,  especially  in 
damp  or  wet  weather ;  when  in  a  laden  ship  and  living  in  a  lower 
forecastle,  where  no  ventilation  can  be  got,  and  where  wet  clothes 
are  sure  to  be,  the  crews  are  subject  to  damp  in  their  limbs  and 
chests,  with  frequent  bowel  complaints  and  scurvy. 

YL — ^In  answer  to  this  question,  I  would  state  that  as  fur  as  I  can 
judge  from  statements  made  to  me  by  sailors,  the  accommodation  on 
board  ships  is  very  bad,  the  berths  being  too  small,  badly  ventilated 
and  deficient  in  all  ordinary  comforts,  and  that  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  requirements  of  sailors  who  are  suffering  from  illness. 
These  remarks  apply  more  especially  to  the  smaller  ships. 

Supply  of  Medicines. — I  suspect  that  in  this  respect,  merchant 
ships  are  defective ;  more  particularly  as  regards  expensive  medi- 
cines, such  as  quioine,  (one  of  the  most  important  remedies  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases  prevaillug  in  tropical  climates). 

Also  as  regards  wine,  and  such  articles  of  food  which  for  the 
sick  may  be  as  essential  as  medicine, — viz.,  arrowroot,  sago,  pre- 
aerved  meats,  &c.  &c.  The  masters  of  ships  seem,  in  many 
instances,  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  administration  of  medicine 
to  those  of  their  crew  who  are  ill,  or  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  the 
remedies  they  are  provided  with. 


On  some  Results  of  a  Recent  Census  of  the  Population  of  the 
Convict  Prisons  in  England;  and  especially  on  the  Rate  of 
Mortality  at  present  prevailing  among  Convicts,  By  W.  -Al 
Guy,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  Millbanh  Prison. 

DnftEKG  the  month  of  March  last,  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
authority  of  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  for  obtaining  a  complete  census  of 
the  prisoners  who  slept  within  the  walls  of  the  several  convict 
prisons  on  the  31st  of  that  month.  The  information  which  it  was 
desired  to  obtain,  related:  1.  To  the  ages  of  the  prisoners.  2.  To 
the  condition  of  male  prisoners  in  respect  of  their  fitness  or  unfitness 
ibr  labour.  3.  To  the  mental  and  bodily  condition  of  prisoners, 
male  and  female ;  and  4.  To  the  relation  of  that  condition,  mental 
and  bodily,  to  the  crimes  committed. 
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I  shall  offer  a  few  brief  obaervafcions  on  the  results  obtained  under 
each  of  these  heads ;  and  shall  then  proceed  to  examine  the  exisUng 
rate  of  mortality  with  the  assistance  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
tables  themselves. 

1.  The  census  of  ages  is  obviously  important  in  reference  to  all 
inquiries  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  prisoners.  This  necessary 
information  is  now  obtained  for  the  first  time,  though  the  ages  of 
of  our  entire  prison  population  are  to  be  found  in  the  census  reports 
1851,  and  my  predecessor,  the  late  Dr.  Baly,  has  recorded  the  ages 
of  the  inmates  of  Millbank  Prison.  I  append  a  table  showing  the 
ascertained  ages  of  the  5,952  male,  and  1,218  female  prisoners  who 
slept  within  the  walls  of  the  convict  prisons  on  the  31st  of  MarcL 

TABLE  I. 


Ages. 

Matet. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fonalca. 

Under  16 

8 

0 

•06 

5-00 

15      „      20 

464 

68 

7-79 

5-68 

20      "      26 

1,696 

829 

26-81 

27-01 

25      „      80 

1,824 

287 

22-24 

28-66 

80      „      86 

869 

204 

14-60 

16-74 

35      „      40 

566 

105 

9*49 

8-62 

40      „      45 

415 

108 

6-97 

8-4S 

46      „      60 

250 

64 

4-20 

6-26 

60      „      66 

187 

27 

814 

2-21 

65      „      60 

122 

16 

2-04 

1-SI 

60      „      66 

90 

11 

1-61 

-to 

66      „      70 

46 

8 

•75 

•M 

70  and  upwards 

22 

2 

•86 

-16 

5,952 

1.218 

On  comparing  these  figures  with  those  obtained  for  the  whole  prisot 
population,  for  the  adult  population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  ftr 
that  of  London  in  the  year  1851,  it  appears  that  while  the  convid 
population  is  older  than  the  general  prison  population,  it  is  yonagv 
than  the  adult  population  of  England  and  Wales  and  of  London.  Tit 
female  convicts,  again,  are  younger  than  the  male  convicts.  It  ilA 
appears  that  between  the  prison  population  and  the  pofmlatMi 
of  England,  or  of  London,  there  is  such  a  disparity  as  fiillj  jnstita 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  this  census. 

In  tables  A  and  B  of  the  appendix,  the  percentage  proportionBrf 
the  several  populations  just  referred  to  will  be  found  given  indettL 

2.  The  table  which  displays  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  adb 
convicts   for  labour  (table   C  of  the  appendix)  also  fniviihfli  • 
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useful  standard  of  comparison.  It  shows  that  48  per  cent.,  or 
somewhat  less  than  half,  of  the  whole  number,  may  be  considered 
as  able-bodied,  robust,  vigorous  men;  somewhat  more  than  24  per 
-cent,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  as  in  good  health,  and  able 
to  perform  a  day's  labour ;  less  than  23  per  cent,  as  fit  only  for 
light  labour  or  occasional  work ;  whilst  the  bed-ridden,  those  that 
are  ill  in  bed,  and  those  that  are  under  treatment,  but  not  at  work, 
form  a  small  section  of  the  whole,  amounting  to  about  5  per  cent. 

3.  The  tables  D,  E,  F,  G,  of  the  appendix,  which  display  the 
mental  and  bodily  condition  of  convicts,  male  and  female,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  crimes  they  have  committed,  will  become  very  in- 
teresting if  we  can  succeed  in  obtaining  similar  information  respecting 
the  mental  and  physical  state  of  our  entire  population,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolis,  or  even  of  any  such  considerable  section  of 
the  people  as  may  be  deemed  a  fair  representation  of  the  whole. 
In  the  absence  of  these  necessary  standards  of  comparison,  I  must 
be  content  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  short  summary  of  the  tables 
in  the  appendix,  expressed  in  percentage  proportions,  which  I 
introduce  in  this  place. 

TABLE  II. 


Males. 

Females. 

Weak  mind,  insanity  and  epilepsy 

4-07 

11-13 

24-66 

6018 

•06 

2-89 

8-64 

13-47 

76.58 

•08 

Scrofula  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  heart 

Deformities  or  defects,  congenital  or  acquired 

Not  soffering  from  any  infirmities  or  defect^! 

Malinmrinfr  

The  first  fact  that  attracts  attention  in  this  table  is  the  superior 
physical  condition  of  the  female  convict  population,  a  superiority 
with  which  my  own  observations  at  Millbank  had  already  made  me 
familiar.  I  attribute  it,  in  part,  to  the  circumstance  that  many 
women  are  drawn  within  the  vortex  of  the  criminal  population  by  a 
eourse  of  life  arising  out  of  the  possession  of  personal  attractions,  of 
which  health  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  part.  The  female  convict 
population  is  also  less  subject  to  diseases  of  the  mind  and  nervous 
system.  Of  this  class  of  maladies  I  ought  to  observe  that  the  figures 
in  the  table  represent  only  the  residue  so  afflicted  after  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  prisoners  as  have,  at  different  times,  been  sent  to  lunatic 
asyloms  under  medical  certificate. 

4.  The  relation  which  the  mental  and  bodily  condition  of  prisoners 
bears  to  the  offences  committed  by  them,  is  shown,  for  men  and 
women,  in  the  tables  just  referred  to,  (tables  D,  E,  F,  G,  of  the 
Appendix,)  and  in  the  more  condensed  summaries  which  I  here 
Introduce. 

oo2 
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TABLE  m. 
Mektal  and  Bodily  Condition  op  Malb  Convicts,  with  thbie  Cm: 


Mental  and  BodUy  OondiUon. 

March  81, 1861. 

Crimes  con- 
tlsUng  Inor 

by  violence. 

Fnuidolent 
Oflencea. 

Bapoand 

Offences 

contra 

naturam. 

Axton. 

DCOU 

Offeoeea. 

Aflfections  of  the  mind  and] 

nervous  system  j' 

Scrofula  and  chrome  diseases ' 

of  the  lungs  and  heart ....  / 

Deformities  and  defects,  con- ' 

.    genital  and  acquired / 

Not  suffering  from  any  in- ' 
firmities  or  defects ' 

29-60 
27-99 
25-79 
83-06 

65-12 
66-19 
65-28 
60-94 

7-40 
1-60 
8-41 
2-28 

6-84 
1-96 
2-80 
1-90 

2-46 
8-81 
2-78 
1-81 

TABLE  IV. 
Mental  and  Bodilt  Condition  of  Female  Convicts,  with  thsik  Cmmii 


Mental  and  Bodily  Condition. 


Affections  of  the  mind  and  nervous  1 

system    j 

Scrofula  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  1 

lungs  and  heart  j 

Deformities  and  defects,  congenital  >  i 

and  acquired / 

Not  suffering  from  any  infirmities  or  S  | 

defects    / : 


Crimes  of  ConvlcU  for  which  th^  wtn  wftr 
sentence  March  81,  ises. 

Crimes  con- 
sistiuK  in  and 
accompanied 
by  violence. 

Frandnlent 
Offences. 

AXSOQ. 

OOeMM. 

13-79 

82-74 

8*46 

.. 

10-48 

87-62 

1-90 

— 

914 

88-42 

1-22 

1-22 

9-90 

88-68 

0-98 

0-4S 

The  crimes  are  thrown  into  five  principal  groups,  and  the  mentd 
and  bodily  condition  is  shown  under  four  distinct  heads.  TV 
malingerers  are  omitted  as  being  too  few  to  demand  special  notice. 

From  the  figures  contained  in  these  tables  it  may  be  inferred  tlak 
weak-minded,  insane,  and  epileptic  prisoners  of  both  sexes,  aiv 
especially  addicted  to  the  crime  of  arson  ;  and  also,  in  a  less  maAtd 
degree,  to  crimes  consisting  in,  or  accompanied  by,  violence ;  and  dtfC 
male  prisoners  answering  to  the  same  description  are  prone  to  ^ 
commission  of  a  class  of  crimes  often,  but  not  alwajs,  maii^ed  Iff 
violence.     I  speak  of  rape  and  of  offences  contra  naiuram.    Tht 
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other  figures  in  these  tables  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  stronger  men,  and  the  men  and  women  least  able  to  control 
their  passions,  are  most  prone  to  commit  offences  consisting  in,  or 
accompanied  bj,  violence ;  while  the  deformed  and  defective  of  both 
flexes  are  least  addicted  to,  as  thej  are  least  capable  of,  those  oiSences. 
Women,  again,  as  compared  with  men,  are  more  addicted  to  fraudu- 
lent offences  ;  and  male  convicts  suffering  from  scrofula  and  from 
chronic  diseases,  and  those  who  labour  under  deformities  or  defects, 
'Congenital  or  acquired,  are  more  addicted  to  fi-audulent  offences  than 
those  who  are  free  from  such  diseases  and  defects,  while  weak- 
minded  men  and  women  exhibit  that  inferior  tendency  to  these 
offences  which  their  mental  incapacity  would  have  led  us  to  anti- 
cipate. 

On  these  tables,  which  present  the  relation  of  the  bodily  and 
mental  condition  of  prisoners  to  the  crimes  they  commit,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  figures  comprised  in  them  are  in  striking  con- 
formity with  the  views  I  should  have  been  led  to  form  by  d  priori 
reasoning,  no  less  than  by  casual  observation  of  prisoners.  The  ex- 
cess of  cases  of  arson,  and  of  rape  and  its  allied  offences,  among  the 
class  that  comprises  the  weak-minded,  is  in  harmony  with  the  ex- 
pectations I  had  formed ;  while  the  other  figures  in  the  table  conform 
to  the  inferences  naturally  to  bo  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the 
ability  to  commit  crime  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  difficulty  of  resist- 
ing temptation  on  the  other.  Those  who  are  most  conversant  with 
statistical  inquiries  will  recognise  in  this  correspondence  of  numerical 
results  with  a  priori  reasoning  and  impressions  produced  by  obser- 
Tfttions  not  committed  to  paper,  or  arranged  in  tabular  form,  an  event 
of  very  common  occurrence.  The  figures  which  represent  the 
results  of  an  exact  record  of  individual  facts,  followed  by  a  just 
calculation  of  averages,  are  always  the  truest  tests  of  opinion,  which 
they  often  confirm,  but  sometimes  correct. 

I  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  this  communication  which  relates  to 
the  rate  of  mortality  prevailing  among  convicts. 

Now  in  order  to  calculate  the  true  rate  of  mortality  to  which  any 
body  of  men  is  subject,  we  must  first  know  the  ages  of  the  individuals 
which  comprise  that  body,  and  tlien  procure  a  just  standard,  or 
-standards,  of  comparison,  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  tlie  rate 
in  question.  In  a  shifting  population,  passing  from  prison  to  prison, 
from  liberty  to  imprisonment,  and  from  imprisonment  to  liberty,  the 
ages  must  obviously  be  ascertained  and  recorded  at  the  same  point 
of  time.  In  other  words,  a  census  of  the  convict  population,  such  as 
that  which  was  taken  on  the  last  day  of  March  of  this  year,  is  in- 
dispensable. In  Table  I.,  the  ages  of  the  convicts,  male  and  female, 
.mid  the  calculated  percentages  for  intervals  of  five  years,  are  given 
in  detail.  In  the  table  which  follows  I  present  these  facts  in  a  more 
4K>ndensed  form,  giving  the  actual  numbers  of  male  and  female  con- 
Tic  ts  for  decennial  intervals  of  age,  so  as  to  bo  able  to  compare  the 
•convict  population  with  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1851,  and  the 
mortuary  reports  of  the  Registrar-General. 


TABLE  V. 


Asm. 

MAlW. 

remalfls. 

16    to    26 
25    „     85 
85    „     45 
45    „     55 
55    „     65 
65  and  upwards 

2,068 

2,198 

980 

487 

212 

67 

897 

491 

208 

91 

26 

6 

Total 

5,952 

1,218 

In  selecting  standards  of  comparison  by  which  to  mearaie  the 
mortality  of  convicts,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  reject  all  those 
bodies  of  men  or  women  which  consist  of  indiyiduals  selected  from 
the  general  population  on  account  of  health  and  vigour  and  freedoa 
from  deformity  and  defects,  and  which  are  being  constantly  restorad 
to  it  as  invalids  when  no  longer  fit  for  service  ;  and  we  most  limil 
ourselves  to  such  as  are  supplied  by  the  general  population,  nude  moi 
female,  of  England,  of  our  liu*ge  towns,  or  of  such  parts  of  our  towni 
as  are  likely  to  be  inhabited  by  the  criminal  class.  As  I  intend  to 
limit  my  inquiry  to  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  from  pulmoDuy 
consumption,  (a  disease  which  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Baly,  proTed  lo 
be  rife  among  convicts,)  I  begin  by  presenting  in  two  tabular  ibmt^ 
the  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  from  consumption,  in  1000  melee  and 
1000  females  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  of  Londoe 
respectively,  living  in  1851,  at  the  same  intervals  of  age  as  In  the 
foregoing  table. 


TABLE   VI. 
All  Causes. 


Ages. 

Males. 

Femalw. 

England. 

London. 

England. 

Umdtm. 

15    to    25 
25    „     85 
35    „    45 
45    „    55 
55    „    65 
65  and  upwards 

7-74 
9-47 
12-34 
17-85 
30-26 
91-31 

7-43 
10-59 
16-21 
24-81 
41-69 
110-19 

8-17 
10-04 
11-91 
1517 
26-76 
86-82 

6-02 

8-67 

12-82 

18-51 

88-44 

100-61 
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PuLXONABT  Consumption. 
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A«ei. 

Males. 

Female*. 

England. 

London. 

England. 

London. 

15    to    25 
25    „     85 
85    „     45 
45    „     55 
55    „     65 
65  and  upwards 

818 
4-03 
4-08 
8-95 
8-55 
2-20 

2-96 
4-81 
6-84 
6-47 
507 
8-62 

8-85 
4-55 
414 
8-18 
268 
1-61 

2-46 
8-58 
4-45 
3-29 
2-64 
2-45 

If  now  we  take  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  among  our  convict 
population,  male  and  female,  and  suppose  the  population  of  male  and 
female  convicts  to  be  subject  to  precisely  the  same  rate  of  mortality 
as  that  which  prevails,  first  in  England,  and  then  in  the  Metropolis, 
in  the  same  number  of  persons  of  the  same  ages,  we  shall  be  able  to 
sacertain  whether  the  rate  of  mortality  now  existing  among  our  con- 
Tict  population  is  favourable,  or  the  reverse.  I  shall  take  the  male 
convicts  first,  and  then  the  females.  In  both  cases  it  must  be  under- 
Btood  that  I  proceed  on  the  following  assumptions: — 

1.  That  the  distribution  of  the  populations  of  England  and  of  the 
Metropolis  in  respect  of  age  has  undergone  no  material  change  since 
1851. 

2.  That  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  from  con- 
sumption, occurring  at  different  ages  in  those  populations  during  the 
year  1851,  has  also  undergone  no  material  change  since  that  date. 

3.  That  the  distribution  of  the  male  and  female  convict  populi^ 
tions  in  respect  of  age,  as  ascertained  on  the  lost  day  of  March  last, 
is  a  close  approximation  to  the  distribution  at  any  one  time  in  former 
years. 

4.  That  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  population,  from  all  causes, 
and  from  consumption,  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  London,  is  a 
just  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  mortality  of  our  convict  popu- 
lation. Of  the  two  standards  of  comparison  just  referred  to,  I  am 
disposed  to  prefer  the  population  of  London ;  for  it  appears  from  the 
census  report  of  1851  that  the  metropolis  and  our  larger  towns  con- 
tribute more  than  their  due  proportion  to  our  prison  population.  If 
the  London  standard  of  mortality  bo  objected  to  as  too  high,  that  of 
England  must  certainly  bo  regarded  as  too  low  ;  and  should  the 
mortality  in  our  prisons  bo  found  to  range  between  the  two  extremes, 
it  will  be  a  fair  inference  that  it  is  not  excessive.  I  shall  presently 
give  my  reasons  for  thinking  both  these  standards  too  favourable. 

Proceeding  then  on  the  assumptions  which  I  have  set  forth,  I 
will  begin  by  stating  the  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  from 
consumption,  which  occurred  among  our  male  and  female  convicts  in 
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the  year  1861 — the  year,  that  ia  to  say,  preceding  the  recent  prboa' 
censua. 

There  occurred,  then,  in  that  year  among  th^  male  convicts  six^- 
eight  deaths  from  all  causes.  The  average  daily  populalioD  eubjebl 
to  this  mortality  amounted  to  6,022;  and  if  these  coavict%  hATiiLg 
the  same  di3tribution  as  to  age  as  that  ascertained  to  exi&t  on  the 
last  day  of  March,  1862,  bad  heen  subject  to  the  rate  of  mortality 
prevailing  among  the  same  number  of  the  English  population,  of  tha 
Bame  sex  and  a^es,  the  deaths  would  have  beeo  seventy,  or  two  in 
excess  of  the  deaths  that  actually  took  place.  But  if  they  had  hd'-sL 
subject  to  the  rate  of  mortality  prevailiug  In  the  metropolis,  tha 
deaths  would  have  been  eighty-two,  or  fourteen  in  excess  of  ihom 
which  did  occur.  Now  in  this  year  1861,  two  convicts  were  pir- 
doued  on  medical  grounds ;  and  if  we  assume  (what  is  probshly  not 
true)  that  these  two  men  died  iu  the  year  of  their  diech&rge^  In 
other  words,  if  we  reckon  these  pardons  as  deaths,  and  add  them  IQJ 
those  that  actually  took  place,  we  obtain  an  aggregate  of  seventy^ 
deaths ;  which  is  precisely  the  number  that  would  have  taken  pbce 
in  the  population  of  Englaud,  and  twelve  less  than  would  h»Te 
happened  in  the  population  of  London. 

Again^  among  the  same  population  of  male  convicts^  there  occurred 
in  the  same  year  twenty-one  deatha  from  consumption  (being  ptft 
of  the  mortality  from  all  causes).  If  the  6,022  con  vie  U  ammil 
whom  these  deaths  from  consumption  occurred  hiul  been  part  of  tlw 
population  of  England,  subject  to  the  English  rate  of  mortality  \~ 
consumption,  the  deaths  would  have  amounted  (q  twenty- two. 
if  they  had  been  part  of  the  population  of  London,  sulyect  to 
metropoHtan  rate  of  mortality  from  consumption,  the  deaths  woaM^ 
have  been  twenty-seven  in  number.  So  that,  according  to  the 
comparison,  the  deaths  from  consumption  among  convicts  fell  tlMCl 
of  the  calculated  rate  by  one,  according  to  the  other  by  six. 

But  of  tho  two  pardons  on  medical  grounds  granted  in  tljis  ycir 
1861,  one  was  on  the  ground  of  consumption;  and,  if  we  assant 
that  this  man  died  within  the  year,  the  total  of  deaths  &om  eonsuiiip*^ 
tion  occurring  among  the  convict  population  will  amount  to  twenty'-j 
two,  being  the  calculated  number  for  England,  and  five  lesa  tJutii^ 
the  calculated  number  for  London. 

In  this  same  year  1861>  the  deaths  from  all  causes  among  thi 
1,204  female  convicts  were  elc%'ca  in  number,  and  if  this  popubtioa, 
at  the  Ascertained  ages  of  1862,  had  formed  part  of  the  popuhitlon  of 
Eugland,  the  deaths  would  have  been  thirteen  Instead  of  eleven,  aBii 
if  part  of  the  population  of  London,  twelve  instead  of  eleven. 

The  pardons  on  medical  grounds  in  thi^  same  year  1861  were  «f 
in  number,  and  if,  as  before,  these  six  women  are  supposed  to  have 
died  within  the  year, '(a  supposition  in  the  highest  degree  iniprol)Abk^ 
for  I  know  that  one  woman,  discharged  towards  ih^  end  of  1861«  it 
Btill  livings)  the  deaths  become  seventeen,  or  four  and  five  in  cxeoii 
of  the  respective  rates  for  England  and  London* 

The  deaths  from  consumption  which  occurred  in  the  emae  yttFi 
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among  the  same  population,  were  six  in  number,  to  which  if  we  add 
one  woman  discharged  as  suffering  from  consumption,  and  reckon  it 
as  a  death,  we  have  seven  deaths  &om  this  disease  against  the  calcu- 
lated number  of  five  for  all  England,  and  four  for  London. 

In  the  year  1861,  therefore,  the  rate  of  mortality  of  mole  convicts, 
when  calculated  in  the  manner  least  open  to  exception,  and  com- 
pared with  the  best  standards  wo  possess,  was  highly  favourable, 
and  that  of  female  convicts  far  from  unsatisfactory. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  determine  the  rate  of  mortality  from  all 
causes,  and  from  consuniption,  for  male  and  for  female  convicts,  for 
the  five  years  1857  to  1861  inclusive. 

I  will  present  the  facts  in  a  series  of  tabular  forms,  and  then  offer 
such  observations  as  the  figures  appear  to  justify. 

TABLE  Vin. 
Deaths  tbom  all  Causes.    (Males.) 


Xnmber  of  deaths    

PtodoDs  on  medical  grounds  ... 

Deaths  and  pardons 

Calculated  number  of  deaths  \ 

— ^England j 

Calculated  number  of  deaths  \ 

— London  j 

Calculated  number  of  deaths  \ 

— St.  George's,  Southwarkj 
Calculated  number  of  deaths  \ 

— ^Westminster j 


18o7. 

1858. 

ISoD. 

1860. 

1861. 

Average  of 
Uie  5  yean. 

68 

8 

60 

104 

6 

109 

70 
12 
82 

78 

9 

87 

C8 

2 

70 

77 

6 

83 

77 

78 

76 

74 

70 

75 

90 

92 

89 

87 

82 

88 

91 

98 

89 

88 

83 

89 

114 

116 

111 

110 

100 

110 

TABLE  IX. 
Deaths  fbom  all  Causes.     (Females.) 


Number  of  deaths   

Pardons  on  medical  grounds  ... 

Deaths  and  pardons 

Calculated  number  of  deaths  \ 

•—England j 

Calculated  number  of  deaths  \ 

— London  j 

Calculated  number  of  deaths  1 

—St.  George's,  Southwark  j 
Calculated  number  of  deaths  \ 

—Westminster j 


1857. 

18fi8. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

1 

14 

18 

11 

17 

11 

2 

4 

4 

4 

6 

16 

22 

15 

21 

17 

10 

11 

18 

14 

18 

9 

10 

12 

18 

12    I 

11 

18 

15 

16 

15 

11 

13 

15 

16 

15 

'the  5  yoon. 


14 

4 

18 

12 
11 
14 

14 
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TABLE  X. 
Dkaths  rmoM  Pulmohabt  CoHsmiFTiov.    (Maus.) 


Nnmber  of  deaths    

Pardons  on  medical  grounds... 

Deaths  and  pardons 

Calculated  number  of  deaths  1 

— ^England j 

Calculated  number  of  deaths  1 

— London  / 

Calculated  number  of  deaths  1^ 

—St.  (George's,  Southwark  j 
Calculated  number  of  deaths  1 

— ^Westminster j 


18»7. 


27 

1 

28 

25 


85 
48 


1868. 


51 

4 
55 

25 
81 
85 
44 


1869. 


27 

10 
87 

24 
29 
84 
42 


1880. 


28 

8 

81 

24 
29 
88 
42 


18S1. 


22 

2 

24 

22 
27 
81 

39 


ATenccol 
tbeSywn. 


81 

4 
85 

24 
29 
84 
42 


TABLE  XI. 
Dkaths  fbom  Pulmovabt  CoKsuMpnov.  (Fbkalbs.) 


Number  of  deaths    

Pardons  on  medical  grounds  ... 

Deaths  and  pardons 

Calculated  number  of  deaths  \ 

—England j 

Calculated  number  of  deaths  1^ 

— London  j 

Calculate<l  number  of  deaths  1 

— St.  George's,  Southwark  j 
Calculated  number  of  deaths  \ 

— Westminster j 


1867. 


10 

8 

18 


1859. 


1880. 


IflSI      Artwftrf 


The  first  of  the  four  tables  presents  the  following  results : — 

In  the  three  years  1857,  1859  and  1861  the  deaths  were  fewer 
than  the  calculated  number  for  £n<^land  and  for  London.  In  the 
year  1860  thej  were  intermediate  between  the  one  calculation  and 
the  other,  and  in  the  year  1858  (for  reasons  which  I  am  unable  to 
ascertain)  they  were  considerably  in  excess  of  both  calculatiooa. 
When  the  figures  of  all  the  years  are  added  together  they  yield  aa 
average  result  very  slightly  in  excess  of  the  calculated  number  for 
England,  and  very  much  below  the  calculated  number  for  London. 

If  now  the  pardons  on  medical  grounds  are  added  in,  and  ansumed 
to  represent  deaths,  the  results  of  the  table  will  be  modified  ai 
follows : — 

In  the  year  1857  the  deaths  and  pardons  taken  together  yield  a 
result  much  more  favourable  than  the  calculated  number  for  £Dglaiid 
and  for  London :  in  the  year  1861,  they  are  exactly  equal  in  amouni 
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to  the  calcalated  deaths  for  England,  but  considerably  below  the 
calculated  deaths  for  London :  in  the  year  1860,  thej  are  in  excess 
of  the  calculated  deaths  for  England,  but  exactly  on  a  par  with 
those  for  London;  in  the  year  1859,  the  deaths  and  pardons  are 
intermediate  in  number  between  the  two  calculations;  and  in  the 
year  1858,  in  excess  of  both.  The  average  of  the  five  years  is 
intermediate  between  the  calculated  number  for  England  and  the 
calculated  number  for  London. 

The  second  table,  which  presents  the  deaths  from  all  causes 
occurring  among  female  convicts,  exhibits  an  excess  of  mortality 
for  the  three  years  1857,  1858,  and  1860,  but  a  less  mortality  when 
compared  witii  the  calculated  numbers  for  England  and  Wales,  and 
London  in  the  years  1859  and  1861.  The  average  of  the  five  years 
also  indicates  an  excess  of  mortality  when  compared  with  the  same 
standards.  If  we  assume  the  pardons  on  medical  grounds  to  bo 
equivalent  to  deaths  (which  is  veiy  far  from  being  the  case)  each  of 
the  five  years,  as  well  as  the  average  of  the  ^we^  displays  an  excess  5f 
mortality  over  the  calculated  rates  for  England  and  London.  In 
men,  therefore,  imprisonment  under  existing  conditions  would  seem 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  health,  while  the  reverse  would 
seem  to  bo  the  rule  in  respect  of  women. 

The  third  table,  which  exhibits  the  deaths  from  pulmonary  con- 
Bomption  in  male  convicts,  yields  the  following  results. 

In  the  three  years  1857,  1859,  and  1860,  the  deaths  from  con- 
Bomption  are  intermediate  between  the  calculated  number  for  Eng- 
land and  for  London ;  in  1861  they  are  equal  to  the  calculated  num- 
ber for  England,  and  considerably  less  than  the  calculated  number 
for  London.  But  the  year  185S  presents  a  remarkable  and  inex- 
plicable, excess  of  mortality  over  any  of  the  other  years  included  in 
the  table,  and  over  the  calculated  numbers  for  England  and  London ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  excess  the  average  of  the  five  years  shows 
a  considerable  advance  on  the  number  of  deaths  for  England,  and  a 
flligbt  advance  over  the  calculated  number  for  London.  If  now  the 
panlons  on  medical  grounds  are  added  to  the  deaths,  and  treated  as 
deaths  from  consumption,  there  are  two  years  (1857  and  1861)  which 
show  a  liability  to  consumption  intermediate  between  the  figures  for 
England  and  for  London;  but  in  the  three  years  1858,  1859,  and 
1860,  and  also  in  the  average  of  the  five  years,  the  deaths  and 
purdons  taken  together  are  in  excess  of  both  the  calculated  rates. 

The  last  of  the  four  tables  shows  the  deaths  from  consumption 
among  female  convicts.  It  comprises  one  year  (1860)  in  which  the 
deaths  from  consumption  fall  short  of  the  calculated  deaths  for 
England  and  for  London,  while  all  the  other  years  and  the  ave- 
rage of  the  five  years  exhibit  an  excess  above  both  the  calculated 
rates. 

On  comparing  the  tables  which  represent  the  deaths  from  all 
caases,  and  from  consumption,  in  male  and  female  convicts  respec- 
tirely,  it  appears  that  the  health  of  the  female  convicts  suficrs  most 
bj  imprisonment. 
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The  comparisons  winch  I  liavc  just  instituted  are  certmnJy 
most  exact  whicli  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of.     If  they  erfl 
at   all,  it  is  not    m  principle,  but^  aa  I  have  already  intlmated»l 
in  the  selection  of  a  too  favourable  standard.     When  wo  consider j 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  convict  population  l:>eiongs  to  that  cU 
of  society  which  occupies  by  choice,  and  almost  of  necessity, 
worst  localities  and  the  worst  residences  of  our  towns,  bu^e  Mui 
email,  and  of  our  most  pojmlous  villages,  we  should  probably  In 
eel  ee  ting  a  more  just  standard  of  eom  pari  son,  if,  iDstead  of  Hug  la 
and  London,  we  took  as  our  itandard  the  worst  dlstricta  of 
metropolis. 

I  have  accordingly  selected  two  metropolitan  districts, — St 
George's  SoutUwtirk,  and  Westminster — the  one  on  the  souib»  the 
other  on  the  north,  bank  of  the  Thames,  as  districts  in  which  tht 
criminal  clasBCs  of  the  metropolis  are  most  Likely  to  reside^ 
I*  have  obtained,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  liegistmr-  ~ 
returns  of  the  ages  of  the  population,  and  the  deaths  at  the 
ages,  in  the  districts  in  question.  The  rates  of  inortalii  j  in  tt 
two  districts  are  shown  in  the  last  two  lines  of  tables  VXII.t  f 
X.,  and  XL 

It  results  fnmi  these  comparisons,  that  In  four  out  of  the  ilf 
years  comprised  in  the  tables,  and  in  the  average  of  the  five  yean 
the  mortality  of  male  convicts  falls  short  of  the  rate  of  mortJilit] 
prevailing   among   males   In   both  districts.     This   is   true  of 
mortality  from  all  causes,  no  less  than  of  the  deaths  from  coohumptio 
It  is  only  in  the  exceptiooal  year   1858  that  the  deatbs   from 
causes  among  male  convicts  exceed  the  deaths  in   the  disirici 
St.  George's,  Southwark  ;  but  even  in  that  year  they  fall  short 
the  deaths   in   Westminster.     The   deaths  ^om  eonsumption  ira, 
however,  in  excess  of  both  standards. 

In  the  case  of  the  female  convicts^  there  are  three  yejy#  in  whicli 
the  mortality  from  all  causes  exceeds  that  of  the  two  districta^  umI 
two  in  which  it  falls  considerably  short  of  it  j  the  average  of  ik« 
Eve  years  showing  in  round  numbers  an  exact  equality.  In  detlhi 
itom  consumption  the  female  convicts  show  an  excess  m  four  yen^ 
out  of  five,  and  on  the  average  of  the  five  years. 

I  am  now  speaking  only  of  the  deaths,  and  not  of  the  de«tlis  nl 
pardons  taken  together.  But  if  the  pardons  are  added  In  anl 
counted  as  deaths,  the  rate  of  mortality  of  m^e  eoDvieta  will 
appear  very  favourable  by  comparii*on  with  that  which  preTaib  ift 
either  of  these  selected  districts.  But  on  the  other  hand,  ibe  flit 
of  mortality  of  female  convicts  will  appear  in  a  more  trnfiiVfrnnUi 
light  than  before. 

I  have  hitherto  limited  myself  to  a  comparison  of  the  mortality  tff 
convicta  with  the  mortality  of  England  and  London,  of  Southv 
and  Westminster,  under  the  same  distrihution  as  to  ^e*     Bol  I 
may  be  well  to  place  on  record,  for  the  use  of  ibose  who  nu^  I, 
satisfied  with  less  accurate  standards  of  comparison^  the  monilityf 
the  convict  population  per  thousand. 
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This  is  done  for  males  and  females,  and  for  males  and  females 
jointly,  in  the  following  table  : — 

TABLE  XII. 


Deaths  per  1000. 

Dcatlw  unci  l*ardoiui 
per  KKw. 

Maleconyicts 

Female  convicts 

11 -80 
18-68 
11-95 

12-82 
16-17 
18-32 

Male  and  female    

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  rate  of  mortality  of  male 
convicts  has  fallen  below  ti^'elvc  in  the  thousand  on  the  average  of 
the  last  five  years ;  and  that  even  when  all  the  pardons  on  medical 
grounds  are  counted  as  deaths,  the  rate  of  mortality  falls  short  of 
thirteen  in  the  thousand. 

The  sanitary  state  of  female  convicts  is  less  favourable  ;  for  the 
rate  of  mortality  is  nearly  fourteen  per  thousand,  and,  if  pardons  are 
counted  as  deaths,  more  than  sixteen  per  thousand.  The  rate  for  male 
convicts  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  for  1856  and  1857,  as 
given  in  Sir  Joshua  Jebb's  '*  Report  on  the  Discipline  of  the  Convict 
Prisons  for  1856  and  1857."  From  a  table  given  at  p.  76  of  that 
Beport,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  years  1856-7,  the  rate  of 
mortality  per  thousand  was  11*8,  and  the  deaths  and  pardons 
together  14*82. 

If  the  rate  of  mortality  thus  prevailing  among  convicts  be  com- 
pared with  the  rate  prevailing  in  twenty-four  large  towns,  and  in 
Manchester,  at  soldiers'  ages,  as  stated  in  the  Report  on  the  Sanitary 
Condition  of  the  Army,  the  result  will  appear  very  satisfactory  ;  for 
in  twenty-four  large  towns  the  deaths  per  10,000  amount  to  119, 
and  for  Manchester  to  124 ;  while  the  deaths  per  10,000  among  male 
eonyiets  also  amount  to  119,  and  the  deaths  and  pardons  taken 
together  to  128  per  10,000. 

These  facts,  coupled  with  those  already  adduced,  seem  fully  to 
warrant  the  assertion  that  the  sanitary  state  of  our  convict  esta- 
blishments is  highly  satisfactory.  In  some  years  the  mortality 
both  of  males  and  females  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
any  standard  to  which  it  is  reasonable  to  refer  it ;  and  the  average 
of  the  last  five  years  shows  but  a  slight  excess  on  the  women's 
aide  both  in  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  in  the  deaths  from 
pialmonary  consumption.  These  observations,  bo  it  recollected, 
apply  to  all  the  convict  establishments,  and  not  to  that  only  with 
which  I  am  best  acquainted. 

Of  Millbank,  however,  I  can  speak  with  much  confidence,  as  a 
prison  in  which  very  little,  if  anything,  remains  to  bo  done  to 
promote  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  prisoners.    They  have  a 
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eufHciencj  of  wholesome  food,  and  the  purest  water  that  am 
obtained  ;  Ihey  have  all  tho  means  aud  appliances  of  cleanlin 
their  cells  and  rooms  arc  spacious,  well  warmed,   and   effick^otl 
ventilated  ;  they  take  regular  exercise,  and  are  iupplied  with  worl 
they  are  instructed  by  schoolmastersi  and  the  chaplains  and  Scriptu 
readers  are  always  busy  m  their  Sdrvlee  ;  their  puiiishmeDt.%  \v\n 
they   incur  them,  are   neither  excessive  nor  severe;  the  liospin 
arrangements  are  liberal  and  complete  ;  invalid  prisons  are  provid 
on  healthy  sites ;  in  a  word^  our  convicts  are  the  objeeta  of  con^itj 
solicitude  in  matters  relating  to  their  bodily  health,  their  inteUecti] 
improvement^  and  their  spiritual  welfare.     That  which  I  ain  able  i 
6aj  of  Millbank  prison  from  my  personal  knowledge,  X   Lave 
doubt  that  I  could  equally  affirm  of  the  other  convict  prisons, 
that  in  reterence  to  this  class  of  prisons,  tlie  work   which  Jc 
Howard  set  himself  to  do  seems  to  have  been  fully  accomplb 
The  prisoner  not  only  undergoes  no  punishment  beyond  tlmt  whiek 
the  law  awards  him^  or  which  his  own  perverse  condnci  in  prboct 
may  bring  upon  him ;  not  only  is  he  not  exposed  to  the  gaol  forcr, 
the  small-pox,  and  other  fatal  maladies,  which  decimated  our  prisoot 
less  than  a  century  ago,  hut  his  health  is  carefully  protected  againit 
every  cause  of  injury  not  inseparable  from  the  state  of  imprisomaifil 
aud  his  own  wilful  misconduct  when  in  prison. 

It  ought  not  to  he  fotgotteti,  that  the  objects  of  all  this  watchf 
solicitude  are  not  the  mixed  groups  of  debtors  and  eriminalii 
every  degree,  on  whose  behalf  John  Howard  exerted  himself.  In 
the  most  depraved,  the  most  reckless,  the  mo^C  violent^  the  malt  ^ 
brutal  of  mankind. 

But  while  we  congratnlatc  ourselves  on  this  happy  reeult  of  a  itrict 

attention   to   every   sanilary   requirement,   we   etiU  perceive  somt 

indications  that  the  condition  of  the  convict  is  very  far  from  tvnug 

an  enviahlo  one.     The  monotonous  life  he  leads  seems  to  neutralijt 

the  care  thus  taken  of  his  health.     The  difference  in  his  favour  b 

less  than  we  might  reasonably  expect  it  to  be  ;  and  in  tho  atsb  U 

the  female  convicts,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  in  excess  of  a  h<mlllrf 

standard.     The  fact  is,  that  in  thi^  case,  as  in  most  others  of  ito 

same  kind,  wa  must  balance   certain   obvious   advanUigea   agiiiiA 

equally  obvious  disadvantages.     Prisoners  who  have  been  addieled 

to  gluttony  or  intemperance,  or  who  have  indulged  to  excess  t&  tbt 

use  of  opium  or  tobacco,  are  at  once  placed  in  a  condittoa  of  coiii|iqI> 

sory  temperance  in  all  these  reapecta.     These  who  have  le4  Urm 

of  dissipation,  to  the  injury  of  their  health  and  the  proditctloii  rf 

actual  disease^  are  euhjeet  to   similar  res ( rain t»     Those  who  Itifil 

worked  or  lived  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  unwholesome  iit^neta 

have  In  their   stead  nil  the  appliances   of  health  just   di^ficribe^l 

And  yet,   wlien   compared   with   the   standard   of  England  4ir  ofl 

Loudon,  their  rate  of  mortality  is  less  favourable  thati  might  but  f 

been  expected.     There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  somelhiog  b 

imprisonment  itself^  and  something,  perhaps,  in  the  orlgiDid  pkpiffi  ' 
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condition  of  the  prisoner,  which  goes  far  to  counterbalance  all  these 
advantages. 

Of  the  mental  and  physical  state  of  convicts  as  a  class  I  am  not 
able  to  speak  with  confidence,  from  the  want  of  proper  standards  of 
•comparison;  I  can  only  express  an  opinion  that  in  mental  and  bodily 
constitution,  male  prisoners,  and  female  prisoners  in  a  less  degree,  are 
below  the  average  of  the  populations  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
They  must,  therefore,  contrast  unfavourably  with  all  those  bodies  of 
grown-up  men  and  women  who  are  selected  from  the  general  popula- 
tion on  account  of  possessing  healthy  and  vigorous  constitutions. 
Whether  they  are  really  inferior  to  that  remnant  of  the  population 
which  is  left  after  the  selection  of  soldiers,  sailors,  firemen,  police- 
meu,  postmen,  and  the  warders  of  our  prisons  themselves,  is  a 
question  which  it  is  not  possible  to  decide.  I  can  only  repeat  the 
opinion  that  they  are  an  inferior  class.  Be  this  as  it  may,  imprison- 
ment entails  upon  them,  as  a  set-off  against  their  many  and  great 
sanitary  advantages,  deprivation  of  liberty,  monotony  of  diet  and  of 
life,  prolonged  forfeiture  of  the  wholesome  infiucnces  of  domestic 
life  in  the  case  of  some,  prolonged  loss  of  wholesome  stimulus 
to  exertion  on  the  part  of  all.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  any 
addition  to  be  made  to  these  drawbacks  in  the  shape  of  continued 
grief  i^r  remorse  (of  which  little  is  seen  within  the  walls  of  a  prison) 
in  oroer  to  understand  how  they  may  prove  so  hostile  to  health  that 
all  the  care  we  can  bestow  shall  not  supply  adequate  compensation. 
Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  daily  life  of  the  English 
soldier  attribute  a  part  of  the  excess  of  mortality  to  which  he  is 
subject  to  the  monotony  of  his  calling ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  obvious  advantages  conferred  by  wealth  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantage  it  so  often  entails  of 
depriving  its  possessor  of  the  means  and  motives  to  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body. 

If  this  be  so,  the  baneful  iufiuence  of  imprisonment  should  show 
itself  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio  with  the  prolongation  of  its  term. 
Mj  predecessor,  Dr.  Baly,  proved  this  to  be  the  case,  and  to  this 
cause  (the  want  of  change  of  scene  and  occupation  on  the  part 
of  female  prisoners)  I  attribute  their  less  favourable  rate  of  mortality 
And  their  greater  liability  to  consumption. 

With  these  remarks,  and  the  expression  of  my  regret  that  the 
■want  of  proper  standards  of  comparison  has  obliged  me  to  speak 
^ubtfully  upon  points  concerning  which  I  should  be  glad  to  bo 
able  to  offer  a  positive  opinion,  I  bring  this  paper  to  a  close. 
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APPENDIX. 

TABLE  A. 
Ages.    (Males.) 


Convict  PrliODB. 
March  81, 1862. 

Qenend 

Prison  Population, 

1861. 

PopolatioD 

ofEnffland 

andWalea, 

1861. 

Popnlatioa 

OrLOQdQB. 

1861. 

E.andW. 

London. 

15  and  under  25 
25         „         85 
85         „        45 
45         „         55 
55         „         65 
65  and  above 

Per  cent. 

84-65 

86-84 

16-46 

7-84 

8-56 

1-11 

Per  cent, 

50-52 

26-54 

11-66 

6-48 

2-66 

103 

Percent. 

58-43 

2418 

11-10 

6-76 

8-26 

1-28 

Percent. 
29-84 
28-56 
18-00 
18-21 
8-61 
6-72 

Percent 
28-36 
26-67 
19-76 
18-18 
7-41 
4-71 

TABLE  B. 
AoE8.  (Females.) 


Convict  Prisons. 
Maxell  81, 1862. 

General 

Prison  Population, 

1851. 

Popolatton 

of  England 

and  Wales, 

1851. 

PoonlathB 

oflintaB, 

185L 

E.  and  W. 

London. 

15  and  under  25 
25         „         86 
36         „         46 
45         „         66 
66         „         06 
66  and  above 

Per  cent. 

82-69 

40-80 

1707 

7-46 

218 

•40 

Per  cent. 

47-71 

32-26 

13-21 

7-32 

2-93 

1-21 

Per  cent. 

51-40 

24-65 

1410 

6-74 

2-67 

•48 

Percent. 
29-82 
2405 
17-73 
1303 
8-96 
7-78 

F^MBt. 

28-27 
26-55 
16-47 
12-80 
7-42 
5-76 

TABLE  C. 
Deqbees  op  Fitness  or  Unfitness  of  Male  Prisoners  fob  Labour. 


Bedridden  

Ill  in  bed  

Ill,  and  under  treatment,  but  not  in  bed,  and 

not  at  work   

Able-bodied  and  robust  (this  to  comprise  the 

strongest  and  most  vigorous  men)     

Healthy  (this  class  to  comprise  all  other  men 

doing  a  full  day's  work)  

Fit  for  light  labour  or  occasional  work 


TtoUl. 


11 
101 

200 

2,838 

1,448 
1,864 

5,952 


Pereentage. 


-18 
1-69 

3-36 

47-68 

24-82 
22-74 
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On  the  Health  of  the  London  Postmen,     Bij  Wallee  Lewis, 
M.B.  Cantab.,  M.R.CR 

The  Post  OfEce,  its  progress,  changes,  and  unproTeniGtita,  have  for 
ms^nj  years  been  a  subject  of  marked  interest  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
laiid.  This  interest  in  oat  of  all  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
department,  if  coasidered  ooly  with  regard  to  the  nniount  of  revenue 
it  yields  to  the  Excb^uer>  The  esgernesa  with  which  the  news- 
papers publish,  and  the  public  discuss,  many  of  the  details  contained 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Postmaster- General,  is  due  neither  to 
the  fiDancial  nor  to  the  [political  a$|?ects  of  tlie  subject.  It  is,  hi  my 
opinion,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  this  department  affords  an 
index  to  many  points  intimately  connected  with  the  social  condition 
of  the  people. 

There  i^  perhaps,  no  department  of  Goreniment,  the  business  of 
which  furnishes  more  striking  evidence  of  the  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress of  the  empire,  whether  as  regards  the  increase  of  the  general 
wealth,  the  growing  importance  of  the  several  colonies,  the  im- 
proved education  and  intelligence  of  some  classea,  or  the  stirring 
iadustry  and  euergy  which  is  the  national  characteristic  of  all.  But 
Iff  as  I  have  said,  the  public  lias  for  a  loug  time  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  this  department,  this  has  much  increased  since  the  year 
1S40,  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  penny  system  by  the 
present  Secretary^  Sir  Rowland  HilL  And  not  only  has  the  uniform 
system  proved  a  decided  success  in  this  country,  but  it  has  been 
jbdopted  more  or  less  completely  in  oearly  all  the  most  civilized 
eoun tries  in  the  world.  My  object  in  writiug  this  paper,  howeveTj 
is,  not  to  treat  of  the  benefits  that  have  accrtjed  to  commerce  and 
eivilization  from  the  adoption  of  Sir  Eowiand  llilFs  plans^  but  to 
bring  before  this  Association  the  sanitary  conJitiou  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  working  staff  of  this  great  department.  I  propose  to  do 
this  for  three  different  |)eriods  of  time. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1855  there  was  no  official  medical 
authority  in  connexion  with  the  Post  Otiico  department*  In  June 
<if  that  year,  I/ord  Canning,  then  Post  master- General,  believing 
that  the  appointment  of  a  physician  to  take  charge  of  the  health  of 
iha  clerks  and  other  officers  attached  to  the  chief  otRce  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-Graud,  would  be  of  much  Ijenefit  in  preventing  and  cutting 
short  disease,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
do  so*  His  Lordship  did  me  the  honour  of  nominating  me  to  the 
office,  under  the  title  of  Medical  Officer  to  the  Post  Office. 

I  may  mention  that  experience  had  shown  that  great  advantages 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  derived  from  this  course,  as  the  experi- 
ment had  been  already  tried  in  the  department  of  the  Customs, 
where  our  late  deeply  lamented  colleagu©  and  secretary,  Dr, 
Mc William,  had  for  nearly  tea  years  acted  in  a  similar  capacity,  to 
ihe  nmrked  benefit  of  the  department  and  the  officers* 
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Till  1859,  my  duties  extended  only  to  tlxe  clerks  and  snbordinat^ 
attached  to  the  chief  and  money-order  offices,  then  numbering  about 
1,650 ;  but  in  the  course  of  that  year,  on  the  application  of  the 
letter-carriers  attached  to  the  district  offices  iw  London,  the  Lordi^ 
of  the  Treasury  sanctioned  the  extanslon  of  official  medical  siipor^| 
TisioQ  to  the  men  connected  with  the  other  postal  districts,  nine  iit™ 
number,  I  was  consequently  requested  to  make  &uch  arrangemetits 
as  would  J  in  my  opinion,  afford  the  host  means  for  carrying  into 
©flfect  their  Lordships'  intentions*  It  was  clear  that  I  could  noc 
myself  attend  at  so  many  different  parts  of  tho  town  without  neglect 
of  my  duties  at  the  chief  office,  nor  could  any  one  phyuician  viJtt^  at 
their  own  dwellings,^ men  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  metropolia 
and  its  suburbs,  I  therefore  proposed,  while  taking  charge  of  the 
Western  Central  district  myself,  in  addition  to  the  chief  office,  that 
eight  medical  practittonera  of  reputation  and  respectability,  resident 
in  the  iinmediate  neighbourhood  of  the  district  offices*  should  be 
engaged  to  attend  to  them  and  the  men  employed  in  them.  This 
Rrrangement  was  assented  to  hj  tho  Postmaster-Gteneral,  "M^d  If 
carried  out  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  stated  that  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  Department  the 
sanitary  condition  of  tho  men  during  three  periods.  Each  of  thfiM 
cycles  will  comprise  three  years*  It  is  not  because  I  think  tliil 
term  the  best  that  could  bo  selected  for  such  a  purpose,  but  be«aiiM 
no  other  was  availahle*  I  could  only  obtain  (and  that  with  the 
greatest  difficulty)  a  reliable  table  of  the  deiiths,  prior  to  my 
nexion  with  the  department,  during  four  years.  But  as  the  ia^t 
those  included  1854,  when  cholera  wa«  epidemic  in  the  metropalli, 
have  eliminated  that  year  from  the  account;  that  left  thr^  jmsm 
a  period  of  comparison  l>efore  the  appointment  of  a  medical  ijoipeo- 
tor.  The  year  1855  was  excluded,  as  the  appoiJitment  w»i  iBidi 
when  half  the  year  had  elapsed*  The  time  that  ha«  passed  fttm 
January,  1856,  to  Deeeml>er,  1861,  consisting  as  it  does  of  six  jearSi 
I  have  divided  into  two  other  cycles,  of  three  years  e«^h — tho  firtl 
represenTing  the  beginning  of  the  new  system  when  it  waA  bnt 
parti ftlly  carried  into  operation  ;  the  second,  when  it  was  mora 
completely  worked,  and  more  extended  in  its  sphere.  It  woiald  IB- 
doubtedly  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  I  could  have  given  wtiitiffttfl 
extouding  over  cycles  of  five  or  seven  years  instead  of  threCi  bat 
this  was  not  in  my  po%ver. 

As  this  paper  does  not  deal  with  the  entire  staff  of  the  departm^ 
but  only  with  that  part  of  the  working  establishment  doing  duty  tft 
London,  it  will  bo  necossaiy,  before  I  bring  the  health  st&Cifitaeib^ 
fore  you,  to  point  out  how  many  and  what  description  of  offioett  at 
comprised  in  the  body  alluded  to. 

On  December  3lst»  1840,  the  last  day  of  the  old  postal  eysim 
the  number  of  officers  and  servants  of  the  department,  exdnmi^  flf 
those  in  the  colonies,  and  of  agents  in  foreign  countries,  wbs  10^107; 
on  December  31st,  1855,  tho  year  of  the  appointment  of  m  modkd 
officer,  22,547  ;  December  Slst,  1861,  25,513  ;  showing  mn  inenBt 
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of  more  than  150  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  employes  slnco  the  intro- 
duction of  the  uniform  Bygtem,     Thia  increase  is  still  going  on. 

Of  the  whole  n^mb^3^  of  25,5  IS^ — 2,935  aro  employed  in  the  toim 
districts  of  London*  Of  this  number,  568  are  heads  of  departments 
and  clerkSk  The  officers  alluded  to  in  this  paper  are  the  letter- 
carriers,  sorters,  messengers,  £  tamper  s^  mail  guards,  lahourers  and 
porters  employed  in  the  London  urbati  districti^  Their  number  oa 
the  1st  of  January  of  the  present  year  waa  2,367- 

During  the  first  period  I  have  taken  for  comparison — that  before 
official  medical  supervision  was  provided — viz.,  the  three  years, 
1851-2-3,  the  mean  average  annual  mortJillty  of  the  London  postmen 
was  15  per  1000.  During  the  second  period,  comprising  the  fiist  three 
jears  of  the  new  medical  inspection,  viz.,  the  years  1856-7-8 — 1 1  per 
1000.  During  the  third  period — the  three  years  just  passed,  when 
medical  assistance  has  b(.'en  more  widely  extended  to  the  officers, 
Tiz;,  the  years  1859-60-61 — 6*3  per  thousand. 

These  numbers  show  that  the  annual  mortality  has  fallen  from 
15  per  1000  in  the  tirat  period  to  6'3  per  1000  in  the  last.  Tkis 
favourable  change  took  place  among  2,367  men.  If,  by  any  means, 
this  state  of  things  could  bo  brought  to  bear  upon  the  entire  staff  of 
tKe  department^  which,  as  I  have  already  aaidp  consists  at  the  present 
time  of  more  than  25,500  persons,  it  would  cause  a  saving  of  220 
lives  every  year  in  the  department ;  the  figures  show  a  decrease  of 
deaths  at  the  rate  of  150  per  cent,  accomplished  in  eight  years. 

The  amoimt  of  absence  from  illness  is  also  reduced,  although  not 
in  nearly  so  great  a  ratio ;  during  the  first  period,  3'75  per  cent, 
of  the  men  were  always  absent  from  illness,  while  in  the  last  period, 
3*2  per  cent^  were  absent  from  this  cause. 

It  will  now  be  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  point  out  what  I  conceive 
to  be  some  of  the  principal  causes  contributing  to  this  improved 
condition  of  the  postmen  of  the  metropolis. 

I  do  so,  not  solely  because  such  a  course  is  necessary  for  the- 
completion  of  this  paper  as  regards  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  the  department  now  under  our  consideration,  but  because  I 
belie vo  that  some  of  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  this  im- 
provement may  be  applied,  muiafh  mutandis,  not  only  to  other 
Govennnent  departments,  but  to  all  large  establishments  and  manu- 
factories where  numbers  of  persons  are  employed. 

First  in  the  catalogue  of  causes  that  have,  ia  my  opinion,  con- 
tributed the  largest  share  to  the  good  accomplished,  is  the  granting 
gratuitous  medical  attendanje  and  supervision  to  the  officers.  As 
the  men  have  nothing  to  pay  cither  for  advice  or  medicines,  they 
are  easily  persuaded  to  present  themselves  to  me  (or,  if  they  are 
attached  to  the  district  post-offices,  to  the  district  medical  officers) 
on  the  very  earliest  indications  of  ill  health*  Formerly ,  when  they 
bad  to  pay  for  medical  assistance,  their  salaries  being  small,  they 
deferred  having  advice,  in  almost  eveiy  case,  till  the  disease  had 
made  great  progress  in  its  onward  course.  The  disease  then  was 
lioth  severe  and  of  long  continuance,  and  in  numerous  instances  had 
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passed  tho  limit  at  which  the  art  of  tha  physiclaii  or  eurgt^on  wi 
any  avail.  Under  the  present;  regulations,  the  men  come  to  bo  i 
m  a  very  great  majority  of  eases,  while  HufTering  (Vora  the  filtghletl 
ailments.  This  h  in  accordance  with  my  repeated  in^tructio^a  to 
them.  In  most  cases,  a  day^s  rest  with  a  single  bottle  of  diaphof«tii 
medicincj  if  the  letter-carrier  has  become  wet  through  while  engttgti 
in  his  duties  in  raiuy  weather,  will  prevent  severe  disease  of  tilt 
lungs,  or  a  long  continued  attack  of  rheumatism.  Manyciseiofj 
bronchitis  and  consumption^  in  those  predisposed  to  the  1  alter | 
affection,  are  thus  prevented,  and  thii  helps  materially  to  dii 
the  list  of  absences  and  the  death-rate. 

Sceondlyj  it  is  the  medical  officer's  duty,  duriog  the  prevalence  rf 
epidemics  of  any  kind,  to  issue  clear  directions  for  avoiding  iU 
predisposing  causes,  to  give  adTice  as  to  diet,  and  to    remind  iJift 
men   of  the   necessity   of  increased  attention   to   domiciliary  and 
personal  cleanliness,  and  the  avoidance  of  overcrowding,  &c-      Su 
notices  are  constantly  issued^  and  posted  up  in  the  chief  and  difitrie 
oiHccs.     I  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  caution  the  men  agaiiatl 
tho  practice  of  purchasing  low  priced  but  diseased  meat  in  Newgtli^ 
and  other  markets.      This  used  to  be,  and  still  is  occasionally,  tlift 
sour  CO  of   much   mischief,   producing   not   only   disorders    of  tbe 
intestinal  canal,  but  also^  I  believe,  boils  and  carbuncles,  disevtt 
which  have  not  only  Increased  much  in  frequency  of  late  yearB»  hot 
also  in  severity. 

One  very  important  duty  of  the  medical  officer,  and  one  on  which 
the  subsequent  condition  of  the  men  much  depends,  is  to  exatniai 
carefully  the  physical  condition  of  the  candidates  who  obtain  nam- 
nations  from  the  Postmaster- General,  Formerly,  men  of  all  aget, 
who  could  bring  a  certificate  of  health  signed  by  any  medical  taaoi 
(otlten  given  without  making  any  examination  of  the  caodidale,) 
■were  admitted  to  the  department.  The  consequence  w&a,  that  ft 
great  number  of  per  so  us  were  employed  in  the  office  who  were  aot 
nearly  strong  enough  for  the  duties,  and  many  of  whom,  indeel* 
were  scrofulous  or  consumptive,  or  suffering  from  some  other  oinaftk 
disease.  Some  of  these  have,  of  course,  been  superannuated  md 
pensioned,  or  have  died. 

One  of  the  results  of  admitting  men  into  the  office  withoul  thar 
having  been  subjected  to  proper  medical  examination  has  been*  iM 
during  the  whole  time  that  1  have  been  attached  to  the  depmrtmcfiv 
up  to  the  commencement  of  last  year,  50  per  cent,  of  the  doUll 
have  been  due  t<>  consumption- — ^a  proportion  more  than  double  (hi 
normal  ratio.  I  hope  and  believe  that  so  large  a  death*^rml«  ftuM 
decline  will  never  be  found  again  in  the  annual  reporta.  But  tlierf 
are  still  not  a  few  left,  and  these  help  to  keep  the  tnortaliij  adl 
sickness  at  a  point  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  tJcitfar  lfc> 
present  regulations^  all  candidates  for  appoint  men  ta  of  any  kiad  aft 
subjected  to  a  strict  examination  by  the  medical  officer.  On  tit 
average,  perhaps,  nearly  20  per  cent,  are  rejected  for  phyaicii 
causes,   independently  of  thoie  dieqnaMed   by  the  Ciril   Servitt 
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ComEnissioners*  Tlie  ages  of  the  candidates,  instead  of  being  almost 
unlimited,  na  was  formerly  tbe  case,  are  now  confined  to  betweea 
seven t<5en  and  twenty-seven.  The  men  may  remain  in  the  depurt- 
ment  as  long  as  they  are  fit  for  the  work.  They  may  c!aim  their 
pension  when  arrived  at  the  ago  of  sixty,  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  but 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  resign  at  that  age  If  they  eonfcintie  to 
discharge  their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  authorities* 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion  that  the  system  of  'pro- 
viding official  medical  attendance  should  be  carried  out  in  all  the 
Government  departments.  It  will  bo  found  not  only  beneficial  by 
Baviiig   life   and   preventing   disease,   but  it  is   econoraical   to   the 

an  try  by  preventing  absence  from  duty,  and  unnecessarily  early 

perannuation  on  the  part  of  tho  emplatfeSj  not  to  mention  its  acting 
as  a  check  on  malingerers^ 

Supplying  the  men  with  clothing  of  better  quality,  and  giving 
Ihem  a  suit  for  tho  hot  months  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  the 
single  suit  fomierly  allowed,  has  contributed  to  their  well-being 
directly  and  indirectly.  The  mackintosh  cape  has  been  banished, 
as  it  should  bo  whenever  it  has  to  be  worn  by  persons  in  motion, 
and  a  waterproof,  but  not  air-tight  Inverness  cape  substitutedp 
This  change  has,  in  my  belief,  been  tho  main  cause  of  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  cases  of  rheumatism  that  prevailed  in  the  office  till 
that  time.  Another  improvement  in  the  dress  is  the  insertion  of 
ventilating  gnasets  in  the  men's  clothes.  These  are  the  invention 
of  Mr,  Menett,  the  surgeon  of  the  India  Board,  and  have  proved 
very  beneficial  in  yae*  They  are  applied  to  all  the  uniform  coats 
and  trousers. 

Much  diarrhcca  used  to  prevail  among  the  letter-carriers,  sorters, 
and  stampers  during  the  summer  months  while  at  work  in  the 
office.  On  investigating  the  character  of  tho  water  supplied  to  thd 
men,  I  found  it  charged  with  nitrates,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  These 
ingredients  imparted  to  it  the  pleasant  cool  taste  and  sparkling 
appearance  that  had  caused  it  to  become  a  favourite  beverage 
among  these  officers.  It  was  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  pump 
at  the  Goldsmiths'  Halb  As  these  foreign  matters  could  only  have 
found  their  way  into  the  well  water  by  tho  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  in  a  more  or  less  completely  oxidised  state,  I  recommended 
tbe  erection  of  drinking  fountains  in  various  parts  of  the  office,  with 
a  constant  supply  of  filtered  water;  the  filters  employed  ars 
Dabkke's  silicated  carbon  filters.  Since  this  has  been  done,  tho 
affection  in  question  has  much  diminished. 

The  last  in  the  list  of  the  causes  contributing  to  the  improved 
eotidition  of  the  postman  which  I  shall  mention,  is  to  bo  found  in 
tbe  great  alterations  that  have  been  efiected  during  the  last  few 
jears  in  the  chief  office,  and  in  the  well- planned  new  district  offices 
tibat  have  been  erected  in  tlje  postal  districts  of  the  metropolis.  The 
interior  of  tbe  principal  establishment  in  St.  Marti nVle  Grand  would 
be  scarcely  recognised  by  the  architect.  Sir  Robert  Smirkej  if  he 
^ould  be  present  in  the  flesh  to  visit  it.     Light  has  evetywlieT^  4ift- 
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placed  darkut^sB,  and  circulation  has  token  tbe  place  of  st 
These  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  atmoaphcre  of  the 
combined  with  a  diminutloti  in  the  amount  of  labour  required  of  iha 
men,  by  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  auxiliaries  to  do  the 
evening  deliveries  formerly  done  by  the  letter-carriers  aud  sorters  In 
addition  to  their  day's  work,  have  tended  greatly  to  prevent  the 
exhaustion  of  tbe  strength  of  the  men.. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  diseases  that  are  special  to  llui 
useful  1>Qdy  of  public  servants.  As  I  have  before  stated,  a  Imgo 
proportion  of  the  deaths  are  owing  to  consumption,  but  thii,  uiisjr 
opinion,  is  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  am 
obtained  admission  with  the  seeds  of  this  fatal  complaint  alrendf 
implanted  in  them.  When  this  is  the  case,  exposure  to  cold  > 
wet,  eapccially  if  the  effects  of  such  exposure  are  height 
improper  or  insufficielit  clothing,  will  cause  this  disease  to 
course  rapidly*  I  hope  that  in  my  next  annual  report,  and  ii 
that  folio w>  phthisis  will  no  longer  figure  for  50  per  cent, 
deaths. 

Bheumatisni  is  a  complaint  that  always  holds  an  important  sitmy 
among  persons  exposed^  as  the  letter-carriers  are,  to  all  tJie  vieW- 
tiides  of  wcatlier.  During  the  last  two  years  the  number  of  mm 
attacked  by  this  complaint  has  been  decreasing.  Although  tber? 
have  been  568  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism  mnong  m 
average  of  about  1,400  men  during  the  last  six  years,  no  atta4:k  hif 
terminated  fatally* 

Among  the  same  number  of  officers,  and  during  the  same  period 
of  six  years,  there  have  been  968  cases  of  diarrhaea,  all  of  which 
have  done  well* 

As  might  he  supposed,  the  great  majority  of  complaints  i^oiiii^ 
treatment  are  colds,  catarrhs,  bronchitis  in  an  early  suge,  and  wan 
tliroats,  with  or  without  ulceration.  About  400  cases  of  Ibefle  oob* 
plaints  are  treated  annually. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  boils  and  carbunculotd  disease  ore  attnh^ 
table^  in  my  opinion,  to  eating  unsound  or  diseased  meat,  many  losi 
of  which  are  sold  in  Newgate  and  the  other  meat  markets  ofjJm^sm, 
in  addition  to  the  large  quantities  condenmed  and  seu^ed  by  tlie  ia* 
spec  tors  of  meat. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  this  Dcfift- 
ment  an  outline  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  L#ondou  potftttici, 
and  I  think  that  the  facts  thus  adduced  prove  that  much  of  l^dii- 
ease  that  thinned  tbe  ranks  of  the  men  in  former  times  wi^  prwah 
able,  and  that,  provided  tbs  men  are  of  fair  average  he^th  mi 
strength  when  they  enter  the  service,  there  is  nothing  in  the  atfioi 
of  the  employment  that  militatea  against  their  retaining  their  bc^lk 
to  an  advanced  period  of  life. 
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On  the  hijluence  of  Occupation  on  Health  and  Life.  By 
E,  Stmes  Thompson^  M.D.*  Aisistant-Fhjfncian  to  King's 
Coiieffc  Hoipitaly  Physician  to  the  Artists*  Fund^  S^'c. 

Pthe  out-patient  depnrtmetit  of  a  large  metropolitan  hospital 
tbere  are  unusual  opportunities  for  investigating  the  diseases  of 
the  artisan  elass.  But  in  eollectiDg  statiBtiea  there  is  this  source  of 
f&lLacT.  The  number  of  patients  of  anj  one  trade  applying  at  a 
hoepital  are  proportionate  to  the  number  of  persons  following  that 
ti^e  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  hospital  is  situated.  We 
propose — without  binding  ourselves  to  the  numerical  method — to 
daasifj  the  various  occupations,  to  indicate  the  diseases  incident 
to  them,  and  append  a  few  remedial  suggestions. 

Chemistry  might  give  ua  a  basis  of  ehissifi cation,  hy  determining 
our  arrangement  by  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  or  injurious  matter^ 
nvhetber  organic  or  inorganic  ;  whether  carbon,  pbosphoruSj  mercury, 
or  iron, 

Pkyaiology  again  might  afford  grounds  of  classification,  our  di^ 
Tisions  being  made  according  as  the  noxious  influence  is  exerted  on 
the  respiratoryj  circuJatoryj  or  nervous  organs  ;  or  whether  it  gains 
aceess  by  the  stomach,  the  lungs  or  the  akin ;  or  laj^tlj,  the  more 
popular  principle  of  arrange  meat  might  be  adopted^  classifying  the 
occupationSj  according  to  their  nature  and  character,  whetber  ncci- 
dentally  or  necessarily  injurious,  whetber  prosecuted  in-door s  or  in 
the  open  air.  This  last  seems  best  adapted  for  our  purpose,  although^ 
like  all  the  others,  liable  to  objection  and  cavib  I  shall  confine  my 
observations  chiefly  to  in-door  occupations.  Those  carried  on  in  the 
open  air  are  vastly  more  bealthfulj  the  average  length  of  life  of  the 
agricnltural  lalwnrer  exceeding  by  several  years — as  is  well  known 
— that  of  the  artisan.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  diffei'cnee  is,  that 
in  large  towns  the  air  is  constantly  contaminated  with  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia^  and  other  injurious  gases,  which  cannot  be  removed  so 
rapidly  as  they  are  formed,  and^  as  receotly  shown,  active  oxygen 
(ozone)  cannot  be  detected  in  a  neighbourhood  where  ammonia  is 
eToh'cd  in  considerable  quantities. 

It  will  be  adequate  for  our  purpose  (for  a  complete  enumeration  of 
all  trades  and  thinr  influence  on  healtli  is  impossible)  to  select  some 
salient  or  typicid  modes  of  injury  from  each  class.  For  instance,  of 
in-door  occupatious  not  necessarily  injurious,  I  will  select  Printing, 
In  a  large  majority  of  printers — there  are  many  hundreds  who 
present  themselves  every  year  at  the  hospital — the  malady  may  b© 
distinctly  traced  to  the  occupation,  and  no  wonder,  for  they  work 
oAen  16  or  1%  hours  a  day  in  a  confined  and  heated  atmosphere, 
perhaps  thirty  men,  and  as  many  gas-lights,  in  a  low  room  without 
rentiliition  by  window  or  chimney,  where  air  only  enters  when  the 
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door  is  opened.  Tlie  old  com poai tors,  who  from  custom  cao  ift 

intense  heat,  haodlo  the  tjpe  more  quickly  when  the  haudd  MB  1 

with  perspiration,  and  oblige  the  leaa  seajsoned  mun  and  bojs  to  work 
in  an  atmosphere  almost  poiaonoua,  and  at  a  temperatyre  J i tile  short 
of  blood  ht'at.  The  number  of  hours  during  which  printers  ar# 
exposed  to  these  accumulating  c^ils  is  often  preposterous,  Lul 
month  I  had  under  treatment  a  compositor  who  worked  for  a  SundAj 
newspaper  from  Thursday  morning  to  Saturday  night  wilboul  inier- 
mission,  and  I  am  assured  that  this  is  no  uncommon  circumiitatiee. 

Printers  with  a  story  like  this  come  before  me  daily. 

A-  works  10  to  18  hours  a  day^  in  a  low  room,  windows  all  closed 
at  ni*3^ht  to  prevent  the  gas  blowing  about. 

B«  works  with  twelve  others,  10,  12,  or  14  hours  a  day,  in  a  eeU«r, 
with  14  gas-hghts  burning  day  and  night,  and  an  o^dsIvb  wtla^ 
closet  in  the  roomi 

C.J  **  laying-on  boy,"  set  13,  works  ISJ  hours  a  day,  and  ofYeaiO 
night  tiDo. 

Whate^^er  the  malady  to  which  these  unfortunates  arc  snUject,  If  is 
marked  by  a  languor  and  debility  so  characteristic,  as  to  render  tha 
qneslioD  "What  is  your  occupation?"  quite  supertiuous.  li  haf 
occurred  to  mo  that  this  state  of  extreme  depression,  with  swealliig 
and  slow  pulse,  may  be  due  to  the  imbibition  of  antimony^  of  whidi 
the  type  is  partly  formed.  The  symptoms  are  so  closely  analc^gooi 
to  those  of  chronic  poisoning  with  antimony,  aa  to  render  forllMr 
inquiry  tn  this  direction  very  desirable.  Compositors  of\an  siAr 
from  palsy  of  tlie  muscles  u&ed  in  handling  the  type;  this  arises  ftov 
the  introduction  of  lead^  probably  through  the  skin. 

Printing  is  only  one  of  the  maay  trades  which  enlsil  tfci 
sacrifice  of  every  liygienic  necessity,  and  the  canse  of  the  ttnliattlAf 
looks  of  the  workpeople  cannot  fall  to  strike  any  obserranl  perm 
who  may  visit  their  workshops*  The  rooms  are  mostly  low,  tilt 
windows  fixed,  and  there  id  often  no  chimney  or  other  veiMibtto 
This  is  the  case  in  large  and  small  factories,  as  well  as  in  work»ho 
in  the  workroom  of  the  railliner,  the  sempstress,  or  the  book-btj 

The  sedentary  nature  of  these  occupations  is  detrimental  evea  I 
those  rare  cases  in  which  the  rooms  are  spacious  and  tcqiIL 
fin£[icient.     The  mere  fact  of  sitting  in  a  eonlined  position  for  : 
eonsecutive  hours^   tends  to  produce  derangements  which  can  9t^^ 
he  avoided  by  daily  active  exercise  in  the  oj:>en  air,  and  it  «ftiB 
happens  that  the  workman  is  little  disposed  after  his  day's  work  ttt 
anything  but  sleep. 

The  young  men  and  boys  who  are  employed  in  offices,  and  ai  b^ 
stationers'^  are  often  obliged  to  git  all  day  at  a  desk  on  a  high  wmJL 
Having  no  Imck  to  lean  againi^t,  they  press  the  chest  agmtitsi  ihl 
desky  and  thus  interfere  with  the  free  action  of  the  lun^  Oh 
cannot  marvel  that  many  of  these  fall  early  victims  to  eotmit»|rt»i 
and  other  thoracic  complaints. 

The  substitution  of  a  chair»  or  the  addition  of  a  back  totheotdiloai 
often  gives  great  relief  in  these  cases  ^     By  the  use  of  qoilU  Imtum 
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of  Steel  pens,  that  exhaustion  of  the  liand  wbick  Bometimei  tenninates 
iQ  writer's  erainp  or  scribe-palsj^  may  be  leisened  or  escaped, 

A  greiit  respoufiibiiiij  rests  on  the  writing  moalerg  and  mbtressea 
of  our  national  and  other  schools^  in  attending  to  the  ottitutio  of  th© 
bod^j  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  hand  and  fingers  of  those  under 
their  gu  idauce.  Much  1 11  h  calt h  a  n  d  d  i  seaso  m  Igh  t  be  pre ve  q  ted ,  and  ^ 
I  Ijelieve,  many  lives  savedj  if  our  chiidren  %verc  taught  to  write  iu  ail 
eaey  posture,  instead  of  twisting  their  bodies,  as  is  too  frequently  th© 
cAse,  into  the  moat  impossible  contortions,  and  leaning  forward  as  if 
bent  on  writing  with  their  noses* 

The  evils  of  overcrowding,  deficient  ventilation,  and  dose  confine^ 
ment,  are  fulJy  realized  by  this  Department,  and  need  no  words  from 
me  to  prove  or  enforce,  I  wishj  however,  to  claim  attention  to 
some  of  those  evils  which  are  less  widely  kuown^  and  less  frequently 
tilked  of. 

In  many  occupations,  besides  the  evils  alluded  to,  the  air  it  charged 
irith  foreign  matters,  which  are  drawn  ifito  the  hings  at  each  inspira- 
tion. We  meet  with  so  many  examples  of  this  kind  in  hospital 
practice  that  it  Is  difficult  to  enumemte  or  elasiify  them- 

In  paper  ni an n factories,  a  number  of  boy$,  called  *'  shoddy  grin- 
ders," are  etn ployed  to  sort,  pick,  and  tear  up  dirty  rage  j  they 
Buffer  severely  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  bronchitis,  arising  from  the 
irritation  of  the  du^t  inhaled.  The  cough,  which  is  the^st  symptom^ 
is  aggravated  by  daily  e:sposure,  and  is  followed  by  expectoration, 
and^  if  the  occupation  is  continued,  emphysema,  or,  in  those  pre- 
d  is  posed  to  p  h  t  h  J  ?>  i  s,  tu  ber  cle,  is  dev  eloped  *  CocOfi-matt  ing  weavers, 
ehaflT-ctitters,  and  many  others  suifer  in  the  same  way.  The  diist 
ftud  flutf  arising  in  flux,  woollen,  aud  cotton  factories,  and  in  fur 
Tiforks,  produces  similar  efibcts.  An  able  report  on  the  influences  of 
fluff  inhalation  has  been  recently  published.  Bakers  too,  and 
millers,  suflcr  from  flo«r  in  the  air,  but  the  men  at  the  patent  flour 
works  (as  Robinson'R  and  Folaon^s)  arc  still  more  prone  to  bronchial 
irritation,  for  here  the  flom'  is  highly  dried,  often  twice  baked,  aud 
minutely  pulverized  ;  the  particles  are  disseminated  in  the  air  much 
more  than  in  ordinary  flour  mills,  where  the  flour  is  moist. 

We  have  all  heard  how  destructive  the  inhalation  of  metal  filings 
IB  to  the  knife  and  fork-grinders  of  Shefiield,  and  so  much  has  been 
said  about  tliem.,  that  I  shall  do  no  more  than  allude  to  tht)  subject* 

If  the  objection  of  the  workers  to  the  magnetized  gauze  rcspira- 
tors  could  be  overcome,  the  fatality  of  this  occupation  might  be  re- 
moved ;  hutittsfoundasdiflicultto  outweigh  the  bias  of  fashion  and 
induce  a  fork-grinder  to  wear  a  respirator,  as  to  get  a  young  lady  to 
leave  ofl*  stays  or  any  other  detrimental  absurdity.  Unfortunately, 
too,  the  masters  often  dislike  the  use  of  respirators,  as  apt  to  frighten 
Ibe  men  and  make  them  strike  for  higher  wages  ou  the  ground  that 
the  work  is  dangerous  and  injurious  to  health. 

In  London  wo  see  but  little  of  the  fork -grinders,  bat  amumber  of 
brass-^nishers  come  before  us  almost  daily.    Whether  the  work  is 
g,  burnishing,  or  at  the  lathcj  particles  of  brass  float  in  the  air  j 
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BQmetim^H  ttiese  arc  so  large  as  to  be  immediately  obBerved 
from  the  raoutli ;  more  often,  liowever,  they  are  exceedingij  minutiv 
gain  entry  to  the  respiratory  paasages^  and  produce  a  rery  tfji^g 
form  of  irritaDt  bronchitis,  analogous  to  that  from  which  1^ 
stonemasons  suffer,  with  frequent  cough  and  spitting  of  blood. 

I  have  fre*|uently  induced  these  ]mlieut9  to  wear  a  handkerchiel 
over  their  mouths,  but  they  ha^e  always  discontinued  it  so  $0011  at 
the  cough  ceased  to  be  troublesome,  and  have  only  reeutned  Hio 
respirator  on  the  reacceBsion  of  bronchtal  symptom b*  Unfortunately, 
the  magnetized  gauxe,  so  useful  with  steel  iiliogs,  is  not  eligible  benv 
If  any  one  could  suggest  something  to  supply  to  the  brass^finiMiflr 
what  the  fork*grinder  has  found  in  the  magnet,  he  w^ould  cooler 
a  boon  on  those  who^  occupation  must  now  be  ci&sse*!  among 
the  "necessarily  injurious  in-door  occupations,*'  Men  employed  la 
glass  cutting,  grlndiiigf  and  roughing,  and  those  who  work  whh 
Band -paper,  suffer  in  a  similar  way- 

The  effects  of  naphtha  and  turpentine  fumes  in  the  polidhtog 
shops,  of  sulphnric  and  prussicacld  in  the  djeing  works,  of  patreeceol 
effluvia  in  the  glue  manufactories,  foci  id  acid  vapours  in  starch  wtut^ 
coke  vapour  in  tin-plate  and  gas  establishments,  these,  and  &  hoAt  of 
others,  might  afford  subjects  for  special  invcBtigation* 

Wo  have  generally  found  the  masters,  who  dislike  the  thon^kt 
that  their  work  is  more  noxious  than  that  of  their  neighbours,  tti&f 
to  carry  out  any  hygienic  plan  which  does  not  entail  much  ontlaj ; 
but  familiarity  with  the  work  and  its  re  stilts  often  allows  tfaM 
to  pass  over  unnoticed  what  would  at  once  strike  a  c^^ual  Tiflltor* 
Much  good  may  be  done  by  the  occasional  visits  of  well  inforael 
and  observant  persons  to  manufactories  and  workshops  ;  a  praeticil 
suggestion  is  generally  taken  in  good  part,  and  some  slight  modtfcA* 
tion  in  the  daily  routine  may  often  prove  jK^rmanently  beneficiaL 
These  points  especially  should  be  attended  to»  Let  overcrowiiiy 
and  ovcr-hcatlng  be  avoided^  There  should  l>e  an  abundant 
of  pure  air.  The  hours  of  work  should  bo  moderate,  i 
intervals  for  meals.  If  there  is  much  dust  or  other  foreign 
in  the  air,  a  suitable  respirator  should  be  used,  or  the  offeo 
particles  should  be  canned  oft^  by  a  current  of  air  prodticed  I 
chimney  or  revolving  wheeh  Again,  mechanical  appliances  miy 
often  take  the  place  of  hand  labour,  and  much  may  often  be  m&ooB^ 
pliahed  by  the  application  of  practical  science  and  chemicml  huam* 
ledge.  That  most  fatal  of  trades,  '^  water  gilding,'*  for  infiaiw1\ 
has  disappeared  before  the  art  of  the  electro-gilder ;  and  eioctfo* 
soldering,  which  is  quite  innocuous,  has  taken  the  placo  of  ordiMIJ 
soldering. 

If  a  plan  could  be  deirised  of  silvering  mirrors  without  injiiiy  tD 
the  workpeople — I  see  no  reason  why  this  is  impossible— It  woill 
confer  a  boon  on  those  who  cannot  now  follow  this  occupation  wicfc* 
out  injury.  The  weakness  and  tremnlousnesg  of  the  bands,  whk^ 
gradually,  though  surely,  creeps  upon  barometer- makers  and  lookiif* 
glass  silver ers,  is  followed  by  Btatnmering  and  losa  of  memory  1  dcitfc 
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19  generally  preceded  by  delirium,  epilepayj  or  apoplexy.  If  the 
p&ttent  can  Ikj  induced  to  leave  the  occupation  before  the  diseaBe  has 
made  much  progress,  a  cure,  or  at  least  very  great  improvement,  may 
be  antieipated.^ 

Plumber B,  painters,  and  all  workers  'witti  lead  sufifer  from  the  ejects 
of  this  metal.  It  euters  the  system  in  various  ways.  Many,  like  the 
ex-royal  family  of  Francej  at  Cloremont,  are  poisoned  by  lead  in  th© 
water ;  others  hy  eating  preserved  meat  packed  in  cauistera 
soldered  with  lead*  I  kucw  a  gentleman  who  was  at  the  point  of 
death  from  lead  palsy,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  snuff  he  was 
daily  consuming  in  large  quantities  was  highly  charged  with  thia 
m^eUd,  Devonshire  colic  arises  from  cider  impregnated  with  lead, 
and  the  allied  affection  (^*  dry  belly  ache  ")  common  in  the  West 
Indies,  from  lead  in  the  mm.  In  this  country  wines  are  occasionally 
adulterated  with  the  same  metah  Its  continued  introductmnj  even 
m  minute  quantities,  often  produces  the  most  disastrous  results,  for 
it  is  a  poison  which  does  not,  like  many  others,  stimulute  the 
exoretory  organs,  but  impedes  their  function ;  It  is  not  removed  but 
accumulatei  in,  and  destroys  the  organism.  The  workers  with  lead 
form  a  very  numerous  class.  The  roasters  and  smelters,  and  sugar  of 
lead  factors,  the  solder -makers  and  those  who  roU  np  the  white  and 
red  oxides  of  lead  with  turpentine  and  oiL%  the  solderers  of  gas 
pipesy  brass  instruments  of  music,  and  brass-fitters,  potters,  glass- 
blowers,  glass-cutters,  and  lapidaries,  and  all  those  who  use  putty- 
powder  (an  oxide  of  lead  and  tin)  in  their  polishing  operational 
type-founders  and  finishers,  printers,  plumbers,  and  those  who  roll 
out  lead. 

The  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  from  which  all  these  often  suffer, 
are  well  known  to  medical  men,  blue  line  on  the  gums,  taste  of  lead 
in  the  mouth,  a  peculiar  odour  in  the  breath,  pale  and  earthy  or 
jaundiced  complexion,  colic,  emaciation,  great  susceptibility  to 
fatigue,  followed  hy  wrist  drop,  muscular  wastbg  and  paralysis. 
The  circulation  and  respiration  are  enfeebled,  the  secretions  and 
reproductive  power  lessened-  Death  is  preceded  by  delirium,  coma, 
or  convulsion. 

Closed  fire-places  should  be  employed  in  the  place  of  op<3n  fires,  to 
render  the  inhalation  of  plumbeous  fumes  (by  the  work  people  employed 
in  many  of  the  trades  named)  impossible  ;  and,  instead  of  the  impure 


•  This  case  nbowB  how  rapidly  quick  fiiWer  may  affect  the  if  stem. — G.  D.  a 
hffiltby  looking  man,  u^t,  46,  came, to  King's  College  Hospital  a  few  weeks  ngo 
with  sore  gnina — they  were  red,  swollen,  and  tender^-the  charaeterfitlc  mereurml 
fosior  in  the  breath  waa  at  once  noUciHl.  I  inqnirtkl  whether  mercury  had  been 
lakea  as  medicine^  but  wqb  ani^wereil  in  tbt!  negative  both  to  this  and  other 
Btioas  an  to  the  use  of  quicksilTer  in  the  occupation  or  otherwise.  I  could  not 
nbt,  however,  the  origin  of  the  malady  and  prescribed  accordingly,  A  few  days 
'  be  returned  improved,  untl  mentioned  that,  two  days  b^rfJore  his  first  vmt,  Lo 
had  worked  for  half  an  hour  Cixing  an  eijierimeDtal  gas-meter,  and  had  immersed 
Ilia  fin^er^  in  the  cupa  filled  with  mereury  iu  whieh  the  meter  worked ;  this 
etnmmstance  be  had  previously  forgotten,  and  could  not  believe  that  it  atood  to 
Mb  malady  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
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putty-powder  In  use,  tlie  innocuous  oxide  of  tin  mtglit  be  safc 
In  some  workshops  screens  may  be  advantageouslj  introiltiGedp 
in  others  a  respirator  h  esseDtiaL  White  lead  might  be  mixed  ^ 
oils  and  turpentine  by  the  employnieut  of  a  mechauical  cr>ntrifi 
Like  a  churn  or  coffee ^mixcr,  without  subjecting  human  helngstf 
influence  of  the  compound,  as  in  the  following  cnae  lately  oiiiitl 
observation,  which  I  must  be  allowed  to  mention. 

A  poor  woman  was  induced,  for  a  few  shil tings  a  w^^k,  to 
white  lead  with  oil  and  turpeutine*  The  work  waa  knowu  ti 
dangerous,  and  men  could  uot  be  found  to  undertake  it*  She 
employed  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  with  her  arms  to  the  itit 
immersed  lu  this  compound;  soou,  the  wrists  became  feeble,  and 
arms  palsied,  and  in  h  few  weeks  there  was  general  paralyBis  ol 
arms  and  legs,  with  flabhiness  and  wasting  of  nil  the  muscles* 

Painters  should  be  especially  warned  against  eating  with  unwai 
hands,  legt  they  should  swallow  with  their  meals  the  palut  %lli€ 
to  their  nails  and  flugers.  In  Edinburgh,  where  the  paliiufll 
home  to  wa.^li  and  to  eat  their  meals^  Dr.  Cliristison  has  obii^ 
that  lead  palsy  and  lead  colic  are  scarely  known;  in  London,  baiV)^ 
where  tJiey  live  at  great  distances  from  tlieir  work,  they  mi  i 
meals  in  the  workshop,  and  frequently  suffer.  It  is  not  inipoil 
that  this  immunity  of  the  Scotch  painters  may  be  partly  due  to 
fact  that  gout,  a  predisposing  cause  of  lead  eoHc,  is  hanlly  juj 
among  the  whisky-drinking  Northerners,  whereas  it  is  ^H 
common  among  their  porter- loving  brethren  of  Loudon.  ^^ 

Tntemperanco  is  espccifiHy  to  be  deprecated  among  thete  wi 
people;  but  preventive  drinks  have  Iteen  found  of  great  ad  van 
to  painters  and  others  employed  in  lead  works,  as  sulpburie^ 
lemonade,  which  cou verts  the  lead  into  an  insoluble  sulphaM 
Benson's  acidulated  treacle  beer. 

Paint  should  be  ground,  when  possible,  by  mechanical  pomsi 
those  who  grind  it  not  only  rub  it  into  the  skin  but  inhale  the  pcN 
A  clown  lately  came  to  me  with  salivation  and  other  sym|i^ 
arising  from  oxide  of  lead  witli  Tvhich  he  had  painted  his  j 
Bismuth  would  have  been  quite  as  etfcctivo  and  not  injur iouii. 

Women  employed  in  lead  works  rarely  bear  healthy  children; 
large  number  of  cases  miicarriage  occurs  at  the  fihh  or  seyenih  mi 
and  if  the  children  are  born  alive,  they  rarely  survive  long.  ] 
exerts  a  similar  inilueDCo  on  the  reproductive  powers  in  the  male < 
men  with  lead  a^ections  seldom  produce  healthy  children.  Xni 
Greenhow*s  elal>orate  statistics  on  the  influence  of  tmdei  on  Is^ 
death  rate  in  the  lead  miuing  districts  is  shown  to  he  Inflaenoj 
this  fact. 

There  is  another  poison  from  which  painters  suflEer  someti 
one  even  more  destructive  and  fatal  than  leaib  It  is  Arsenic^ 
In  the  form  of  araenite  of  copper,  hi  Scheele's  and  ScEn 
green^  is  so  largely  uacd  in  paintmg,  papering,  and  artifici 
making*  Here  are  some  details  of  five  cases  at  tbe  wm 
under  my  care. 
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A.J  a  young  woman,  "working  three  years  at  flower-making,  but 
ag  her  hair  fell  off  and  she  waa  ill  from  tho  arsemc^  she  went  to 
service. 

B.,  a  man,  works  with  Schweinfurth  green  and  tnrpen tine"— gums 
and  palate  sore,  flow  of  saliva  increased,  tongue  white,  swollen  and 
tore,  tonsils  swollen^  spitting  blood  from  throat  daily. 

C»,  a  woman,  mt.  thirty,  (looking  fifty j)  worked  sereral  years 
at  flower-making,  has  lo»t  all  the  hatr  from  her  head,  eyebrowji  and 
lids,  no  appetite  or  power  of  digestian,  suffers  from  pain  in  stomach 
and  intestinal  irritation. 

D.,  ast.  thirty-three,  has  worked  twelve  years  at  artificial-flower 
making*  Eyes  iuflamed,  eyelashes  entirely  gone,  hair  falling  off, 
rouse les  very  weak,  has  been  only  lately  working  with  green  flowers 
ftnd  leaves.  The  boys  who  roll  up  the  newly  made  green  paper- 
hangings  are  affected  with  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  and  great 
depression;  after  a  few  weeks'  work  they  arc  generally  obliged  to 
cettse  for  a  time  and  then  again  return  to  it.  The  masters  are  un- 
willing to  admit  the  noxious  natui'o  of  the  oecupation,  and  too  often 
iha  parents  are  unwilling  to  lo^e  the  advantage  of  their  boys'  earnings, 
even  wben  they  kaow  the  danger  to  wliich  they  are  exposed. 

A  mother  once  said  to  me,  when  warned,  "  We're  poor  people,  and 
my  boy's  7x.  a  week  makes  a  deal  of  difference  to  me  and  the  littla 
ones»"  and  thus  the  poor  little  fellow  fell  a  victim. 

The  symptoms  are  not  at  first  sight  so  characteristic  as  to  lead  ta 
a  immediate  diagnosis ;  but  when  neveral  cases  of  the  kind  have- 
been  met  with,  and  when  the  habit  of  inquiring  into  the  eccupatiom 
of  each  patient  is  formed,  they  do  not  bo  readily  escape  detection* 

The  following  are  some  of  the  symptoms  most  commonly  met  withi. 
Nausea^  with  languor  and  sleeplessness,  diarrhcea  tenesmus,  ptyal ism, 
eruptions  about  the  lip  and  no&e,  conjunctival  irritation,  falling  off  of 
the  liair,  and  that  "  nameless  feeling  of  illness  "  so  specially  ebarac- 
teriatic  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning*  Some  of  these  symptoms 
might  arise  from  other  causes,  but  the  peculiar  grouping  of  them^ 
and  the  history  of  the  ease,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  etiology,  Mich 
harm  has  been  done  by  reports  of  "  arsenic  caters "  who  have  been 
eaid  to  thrive  upon  this  drug.  Scientific  investigation  has  pro  veil 
the  fallacy  of  these  reports,  and  the  use  of  arsenic  in  any  form,  except 
as  an  occasional  medicine,  is  much  to  be  deprecated*  We  are  happy 
to  find  that  a  new  green  pigment  has  been  lately  suggested  which 
contains  no  arsenic,  and  hope  it  will  soon  displace  Scbeele  and 
Schweinfurth  greens.  Let  us  hope  that,  as  public  attention  is  drawn 
to  this  subject,  these  colours  may  bo  practically  interdicted,  and  that 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  children  and  adults  accidentally  sacrificed  to 
this  most  fatal  poison. 

Lucifer-match  makers  suffer  iVom  an  insidious  disease  of  the  jaw^ 
terminatiDg  in  death  of  the  bone,  ot\en  necessitating  a  severe  surgical 
operation  (as  in  a  case  lately  under  our  observation).  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  the  source  of  this  evil  ;  1st,  by 
^  Ihe   exposure  of  saucers  of  turpentine  to  absorb  the   phosphoFUs 
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fum€s  ;  2tid,  hj  the  diminution  of  th&  qiiftutitj  of  phoiphomi  ;* 
3rdj  bj  the  addltioa  of  camphor  to  the  mixture  into  whleb 
m&tcUe&  are  dipped  ;  4tli,  by  tying  a  sponge  moistened  with  aod^ 
or  potash  over  tlie  mouth  of  the  worker  ;  or  5th,  by  the  use  of  m 
majiik  attached  to  a  tube  commuiiicatiug  with  the  exteniAl  air.  Bui 
all  these  are  merely  palliative  a,  and  even  if  the  masters  found  means 
to  prevent  the  ill  effects,  the  workpeople  would  neglect  them ;  and  if 
the  larger  manufacturers  took  needful  prec^ntlons,  thei'e  are  tOAiij 
small  ones  where  children  work,  in  London  garrets,  who  will  nerir 
be  cared  for* 

Let  ua  hope  that  our  chemical  brethren  will  find  some  method  by 
which  the  new  amorphous  phosphoruSp  which  is  not  injurious,  eimj 
be  6ubstituted  for  the  common  variety  of  tliie  element.  All  pirevioiai 
attempts  in  thii^  direction  have  previously  failed,  matuly  iit  eootea 
qncnce  of  the  greater  expense  of  the  new  process.  It  luia  beoamt 
a  quegition  whether  the  use  of  the  stick  phosphorus  in  ^ii  tnaiio* 
facta  re  should  not  be  prohibited. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  attempted  to  indicate  mestis  by 
which  the  noxious  influence  of  many  occupations  may  he  remedlodi 
and  the  trades  more  healthfully  prosecuted,  and,  without  encroaching 
on  the  distinct)  though  kindred  que^^iion,  of  the  nature  or  amouj; 
legislative  interference  desirable ;  I  may  Iks  permitted  to  con 
with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that,  by  tlie  broader  discuBsion 
subject^  public  opinio u  may  be  moditied,  and  private  inflaence  set 
motion^  till  our  sctence  is  ae  zealously  employed  for  the  weU-beio 
of  those  who  do  the  work  as  tor  the  luxury  and  adornment  of  ibo 
who  pay  for  it. 


On  Overcrowding  in  London  ;  and  some  Remedial  Measurti* 
By  George  Gtodwin,  F.R.S-,  F>S,A,,  &c* 

*^  O^KCEOWDLNG  "  means  want  of  pure  air ;  and  want  of  pure  air 
means  debility,  continued  fever,  death,  wtdowhood,  orphanage, 
pan  per  bm,  and  money-loss  ta  the  living.  It  should  be  needless  mow 
to  give  proof  of  its  deadly  doings.  The  often^told  old  story  of  tka 
Calcutta  Black-hole  should  alone  have  snfEced,  The  mor« 
incident  in  the  Military  Hospital  at  Versailles  m  )es3  known. 

For  several  years^  in  a  particnbir  month,  being  about  a  week 
the  arrival  of  the  then  king  at  St.  Cloud,  there  was  a  murdertiti«  ( 
demic  of  typhoid  fever  among  the  soldiers  of  the  gaiTiion.  It  net 
attacked  the  civil  population,  nor  the  officers^  even  of  lowest 
The  cause  was  simply  overcrowding.  The  garrison  ordimrltjF  coo*'" 
sis  ted  of  400  or  oOO  men ;  but  when  the  then  king  ^tme^  tlw 
number  was  increased  to  1,200*  The  men  were  m  coateqtuettfli 
closely  packed  in  small  rooms,  and  fever  and  death  appeared  al  OM0 
amongst  them.  The  non-commissioned  offieer^j  better  fed  and  nw^m 
sleeping  more  than  two  in  one  roon^  escaped. 
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In  the  metropolis,  within  the  last  dozen  yearSj  great  improvements 
in  a  sanitary  pDint  of  view  bave  been  effected,  legislation  and  public 
opinion  having  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject*  As  regards  the 
particular  evil,  however,  to  which  I  would  direct  attention,  it  prevails 
still  to  an  alarming  and  dangerou.?  extent^  and  calls  aloud  for  the 
Application  of  such  remedial  measurcB  as  may  be  possible.  Tracts 
have  been  cleared,  new  streets  formed ;  huudreda  of  houBCS  unfit  for 
habitation  destroyed  ;  and  though  these  steps  must  on  the  whole  be 
viewed  as  most  sidvantageoua^  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  have 
had  the  effect  of  filling  some  neighbourhoods  more  densely  than 
before. 

In  the  once  notorious  St.  G-iles'Sj  model  lodging-houses,  churches, 
^^hapels,  fine  schoolrooms,  and  other  useful  buildings,  have  taken  the 
place  of  former  dens,  and  have  altered  entirely  the  aspect  of  the 
locality.  Even  in  most  of  the  old  houses  which  remain  the  conditions 
sre  changed*  The  common  lodging- houses,  which  were  formerly 
sinks  of  iniquity  where  any  number  of  persons  w^erc  allowed  to  horde 
indiscnminatcly  in  filthy  rooms,  are  now  under  the  eye  of  the  sani- 
tary department  of  the  police,  and  improved  drainage,  water-supply, 
and  breathing  space  are  insisted  on.  Overcrowding  atill  occurs  in 
«ome  of  the  houses  ;  but  Tive  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  formerly  here.  Some  we  may  find  in  Seven  Dials, 
in  Great  Wy Ide  Street^  and  in  the  fearful  alleys  leading  out  of  Drary 
Loue  ;  people  as  evil,  and  living  under  conditions  as  bad,  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  as  existed  in  the  worst  days  of  the  "  Rookery/'  Take,  for 
instnnce,  Lincoln  Court,  running  from  Dmry  Lano  to  Wylde  Street ; 
A  place  to  which  public  attention  was  directed  not  very  long  ago  by 
the  discovery  in  it  of  a  little  child  who,  entitled  to  some  fortune  and 
position,  had  been  cast  into  the  river  of  vice  flowing  there  by  one 
who  should  have  been  a  protector.  The  reflection,  by  the  way,  as  to 
what  this  child  would  almost  necessarily  have  become  if  it  had  been 
left  to  its  fate  in  Lincoln  Court^  and  what  it  may  be  with  right 
teaching  and  under  better  eircnmstances,  suggests  a  lesson,  and  illut- 
trates  the  value  of  a  healthful  and  well-regulated  home.  In  such  a 
neighbourhood  as  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  exactly  the  number  of 
<»ccu pants  in  a  house.  There  seems  to  be  a  fear  amongst  them  of 
being  meddled  with,  especiatly  if  Irish,  which  leads  them  to  disguise 
the  facts*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  population  of  Lincoln 
Court  is  proportionally  enormous.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
every  room  contains  a  separate  family,  if  not  more,  and  is  thickly 
occupied.  The  inhab i tan tif  are  of  the  dangerous  chisses.  Haggard 
mud  d  ran  ken  women,  with  every  trace  of  womanhood  blotted  out^  are 
in  the  pathway ;  and  there  are  swarms  of  children,  some  trained  to 
begging,  and  others,  it  mtiy  1)0  feared,  to  worse.  In  the  majority  of 
the  houses  the  rooms  are  small,  and  the  staircases  are  narrow  and 
without  ventilation*  In  two  of  them  it  was  admitted  that  more  than 
thirty-five  persons  lived  in  each  ;  but  it  would  probably  be  nearer 
truth  to  say  that  each  house  of  eight  rooms  contains,  on  an  average, 
including  children,  forty-five  persons  ;  and  as  there  are  twenty-one 
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bouses,  wo  have  here  perhaps  945  persona  of  tho  worst  clara  pent 
to  their  own  destroction  and  the  danger  of  the  public.     In  one 
room  I  found  &  man  and  his  wife  aod  sir  prostitutes  who  were  m\ 
for  til  as  their  daughters,  but  could  uot  be  so*     Some  scenos  here  I 
could  not  venture  to  describe. 

Evidences  of  overcrowding  turn  up  from  time  to  time  wbero 
they  are  not  looked  for*  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  a  child  w*» 
found  dead  in  Brownlow  Street ;  and  on  inquiry,  it  was  learut  tbfti 
the  motlier,  a  widow,  and  b\x  children,  slept  lu  one  bed,  in  a  vmAll 
room.  The  death  of  the  child  was  attributed  to  the  bed*clotlicj^^ 
In  such  an  atmosphere  as  a  room  so  oecupied  must  havej  the  Ttt^H 
power  neeesftarily  beeomes  weak  ;  and  to  kill  is  easy.  ^^ 

In  a  house  of  respectable   appearance  outside,  I   found  a  hole 
under  the  stairs  made  the  sleeping *place  for  three  persong,  tweni 
one,    Beveuteen,   and    fourteen   jeaiis   of   age.     It    w&a    intends 
originally  for  the  reception  of  coals  ;  it  is  not  more  than  four  fc 
deep,  and  the  height,  of  course,  diminlsheii  to  nothing  as  the  sle] 
descend-     When   the   door  is  clost^d   there   are  only  seven   m 
gimlet*!iolcs  in  the  stairs  for  ventilation,     la    it   surprising    tjiat 
fevers  breiik  out  under  such  circumstances  ?  One  is  struck^  sotnt* 
times,    with    the  strange    contrivances   resorted   io   to   meet  ihM 
difheulty  of  want  of  room.     Thus,  in  a  model  lodglng-lion&e  for 
families,  a  father,  who  with  Lis  wife  and  one  child  occupies  ono 
room»  has  accommodated  six  of  his  nine  other  children  the  croaa^iri^ 
on  two  camp  bedsteads,  while  thi^ee  elder  girls,  one  sixteen 
eld,  sleep  on  a  smnU  bedstead  near.     The  room  is  well  ventiki 
and  clean,  but  the  same  sort  of  stowing  away  is  to  he  found 
hundreds  of  eases  under  cii^cumstances  which  render  it  deadly > 
another  room  in  the  same  building,  a  wooden  shelf  has  been 
trived  which  can  be  pushed  under  the  bedstead  during  the  day,  aol 
drawn  out  at  night  to  accommodate  a  pile  of  children. 

In  a  respectable  house  not  far  from  the  last,  occupied  bj  stett^y 
artisans  and  others,  I  found  that  nine  persouf^  slept  in  ouo  of 
the  rooms,  (12  feet  by  14  feet,) — a  father,  mother,  and  servei 
children^.  Eleven  shoemakers  worked  in  the  attics ;  and  in  eaeb 
of  the  other  five  rooms  there  was  a  separate  family,  I  could  qiio^ 
scores  of  such  cases  of  overcrowding  in  what  would  seem  to  W 
decent  houses,  but  the  repetition  might  tire*  Ko  words,  even  aidoi 
by  the  pencil,  can  give  a  fnll  idea  of  some  of  the  deni$  wJiid 
ai'©  occupied  by  a  lower  and  diifcrent  class  ;  many  born  |o  etU 
a.nd  without  the  power  to  rise ;  others,  the  victims  of  more  reoeol 
misfortunes  or  their  own  conduct.  The  world  has  still  an  intemt 
in  improving  their  condition  :  children  as  yet  innocent  cry  ftlon^  W 
bo  rescued  from  the  otherwise  inevitable  gulf.  In  some  pbM 
iu  the  eastern  districts^  quite  recently  visited,  I  have  foiinj  ten* 
eleven,  and  in  more  cases  thau  one,  fourteen  persons  oecupv  : : 
a  single  room*  Nor  can  any  aulhonty  interfere  even  when'tl  i? 
occurs  in  a  house  let  in  tenements,  so  long  as  it  is  believed  that  tbt 
persons  so  lodging  are  members  of  tht  same  family.     The  Nubftocci 
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lemoval  Act  would  geem  to  give  power  to  remedy  sueh  caeei^  but 
practically  it  fails. 

Seven  hundred  cable  feet  are  ehown  to"be  the  smallest  space,  under 
ordinary  arrangements,  that  will  afford  one  person  healthful  sleeping 
Toom*  In  apartments  such  as  I  have  last  described,  the  occupants 
have  notone-tifth  of  the  required  space* 

Years  ago,  in  treating  of  thiB  subject,  lilluBtrated  with  engravings 
the  contents  of  the  houses  in  Charlotte's  BuildiugSj  Gray*s  Inn 
Xane,*  The  population  here  continues  to  be  immeuBo  ;  and  although 
the  dramage  has  beou  improved,  tho  houses  remain  as  black,  as 
^imy,  and  as  crowded  as  even  In  some  of  the  dwellings  the  crowd* 
ing  is  even  greater.  Close  by  are  the  houBes  known  as  Tyndall's 
Buildings,  which  have  been  made  fit  for  healthful  habitation  by  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes, 
These  are  let  in  apartments  at  moderate  rents,  and,  nevertheless, 
nre  not  full.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  real  cause  of  this  should 
be  made  clear.     Formerly  the  houses  there  were  crowded  from  the 

liars  to  the  attics,  as  those  in  Charlotte's  Buildings  and  other 
►laces  near  still  are:  and  now  that  the  conveniences  have  been  in- 
creased, the  water-supply  is  improved,  and  other  good  arrangements 
have  been  made,  rooms  remain  unlet.  Various  reasons  may  be 
suggested,  but  I  must  not  pause  to  discuss  them  at  any  lengths 

Particular  classes  of  the  metropolitan  population  require  peculiar 
acc43mmodat]on.  The  coster  mongers,  for  example,  who  occupy 
Charlotte's  Buildings,  the  neighbourhood  of  Leather  Lane,  and 
elsewherej  need  room  for  their  goods,  barrows,  and  don  key -carts, — 
xnnch  space  for  small  rent  ^  and  this  is  difficult  to  obtaiu  in  London. 
An  attempt  to  meet  their  wants  was  made  in  the  underground  port 
of  the  Port  pool  Lane  buildings  but  it  did  not  suit  them  to  be  separated 
■from  their  goods  ;  and  so  they  continue  where  they  can  herd  together 
as  they  like* 

Hundreds  of  modern  houses,  built  in  decent  suburban  Bcighboar- 
hoods,  as  if  for  one  family  only,  are  made  to  contain  several.  The 
neat  external  appearance  of  many  of  them  gives  no  suggestion  of 
the  dangerously-crowded  state  of  the  houses.  A  description  of  one  in 
Bemerton  Street^  Caledonian  Road,  will  be  more  truthful.  The  base- 
ment below  the  level  of  the  street  contains  in  the  front  room  an  old 
man  and  his  wife ;  in  the  back  room,  two  lodgers  ;  in  the  parlours, 
there  are  a  man  and  his  wife  and  eight  children*  On  the  first  floor 
«  man  and  his  wife  and  infant ;  two  girls,  eiji^teen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  occasionally  tlieir  mother, — ^all  in  the  front  room  ;  and  in 
the  small  back  room,  two  women,  a  girl,  and  two  young  children* 
On  the  second  floor,  a  father^  mother,  two  grown-up  sons,  an  infant, 
and  a  brood  of  rabbits.  Two  women  and  two  boys  in  the  back  room 
make  the  whole  population  of  the  house  thirty-four.  In  the  next 
houfie  there  were  thirty^ three  persons  similarly  divided.     In  a  street 


*  *"«  Londoa  Shadows       Glance  at  the  Homes  of  tliG  Thouj^nds."    B^  George 
ifiOodwint  F.E.S.    See  also     Town  Svranips  and  Social  Bridges,"  hf  lh«  eamo. 
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to  the  westward  rnatt42rs  are  even  worse.     The  bou&ea,  mcvreoref^l 
are  altogether  unsuited  to  the  use  they  arc  put  to.     Ventilation  Is  tioij 
attended  to  ;  the  drains  get  out  of  order,  tho  '*  traps"  are  deatroj 
and  the  atmosphere  Is  poison. 

In  some  old  houses,  in  the  St.  Luke's  district  for  example, 
houses  being  built  back  to  back,  there  is  no  current  of  air.  lu  ' 
house,  with  staireaso  in  the  centre,  there  were  In  the  four  emaU 
rooms  on  each  side  of  it,  forlj  persons  in  the  dajtiiue.  How  manjr 
there  nmy  be  at  night  I  cannot  say.  The  atmosphere  on  die  staircMt 
■was  sickcniug. 

The  Act  for  reguhiting  Common  Lodging-houdes  has  work^dl  ^ 
fevers  have  ceased  to  infest  them  -  and  the  Tnanners  even  of 
fi'equenting  them,  it  i^  said,  especially  with  reference  to  the  praviB06%] 
are  much  improved.  The  Act  nowhere  defines  the  class  of  bu"' "' 
intended  to  be  designated  as  common  lodging'houses,  and  ft  ^^^ 
limited  application  of  it  was  made,  I  cannot  avoid  the  convictkii 
that  Its  powers  should  be  further  apphed ;  that  all  hou^s  let  in  ten^ 
ments  should  be  registered,  inspected,  and  regulated.  It  might  ht 
desirable  to  limit  tJie  application  to  hout^f^  let  to  more  tJtttti  tvo 
families,  hut  this  would  be  for  conaideration.  Competent  Inspcctioa 
and  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  occupants  in  a  giveo  tp#ce  ai9 
absolutely  necesi^Ary*  It  should  bene  answer  to  the  requlreoiieiit  of 
A  certain  cubical  space  for  each  occupier^  that  the  financial  reeouroit 
of  the  parties  would  not  admit  of  it.  A  man  is  not  permittad  l4> 
poison  with  prussic  acid  those  who  are  dependent  on  him  becanao  lit 
is  poor  ;  neither  should  he  be  allowed  on  that  ground  to  kill  than 
with  bad  air,  and  eet  up  a  fever-still  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighboois* 
^' An  Englishman's  bouse  is  his  castle  "  is  a  good  saying,  but  surelj 
it  should  not  protect  the  ill-doer«  Prejudices  should  be  met  aa  far  a§ 
might  be  practicable ;  and  if  the  duty  of  inspection  were  confided  Ci> 
the  same  department  that  now  attends  to  common  lodging-housea,  ll 
might  be  desirable  that  the  officers  employed  should  wear  a  disliae- 
tive  dress,  that  their  business  at  aman^s  house  should  at  once  be  WKh 
Moreover,  they  should  possess  special  knowledge  and  aptitude.  Ic 
appears  certain  that  typhoid  fevers  have  been  recently  de&tmctive  of 
life  beyond  former  experience,  and  that,  too,  not  so  muclt  in  ifat 
dwellings  of  the  poor  as  in  those  of  a  higher  class.  It  la  equally 
clear  to  all  who  have  well  considered  the  subject,  that  these  diteaaea 
result  from  the  neglect  of  sanitary  law.  The  parish  inspector,  tlie 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  the  sanitary  police,  have  been  at  work 
in  the  courts  and  alleys,  crowded  back  slums,  and  common  lodging- 
houses ;  and  have  eflected  great  improvements  in  many  quariet^^ 
lessening  the  prevalence  of  disease.  It  is  not  too  much  to  saj  tliiC 
the  inspection  by  competent  persons,  armed  with  certain  powers  nf 
the  town  and  suburban  dwellings  of  alt  classes,  nay  of  dwellitigaiB 
the  con D try  too,  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage 

It  is  known  that  people  are  made  ill  and  die  from  prcvcDtibte 
<^nse^.  Endeavours,  then,  should  surely  be  made  to  prevent  iImub. 
An  inquest  is  held  touching  deaths  that  occur  through  pot30ii»  or 
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▼iolenc^?,  or  accident.  We  know  that  thouaandB  of  persons  die  as 
iurely  through  Banimry  ignorance,  aud  neglect,  wilful  or  otherwise, 
vi  staitftfy  laws.  If  inquiry  were  made  iu  such  cases,  great  ad- 
wstagee  would  resiult.  At  any  rate,  the  buildings  in  which  deaths 
have  occurred  from  this  known  class  of  diseases,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  deutha,  should  be  investigated.  It  is  uot  too 
much  to  assert  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  case^  where  several 
members  of  a  family  hare  been  swept  away  by  zymotic  disease,  the 
|pro3cimate  cause  might  be  discovered  by  careful  inspection  on  th& 
p&rt  of  qualified  investigators.  The  assertion  on  the  part  of  tho 
iMscupters  that  there  ts  nothing  'nn'ong  about  the  house,  and  that  it  is 
perfectly  healthy,  is  worth  nothing.  Custom  blunts  perception; 
»nd  ignoranco  does  not  perceive.  In  a  room  over  a  stable  in 
Baker  Mews,  Portman  Square,  three  children  died  in  less  than 
three  months,  Tho  briefest  examination  shewed  a  bedroom  with- 
oui  ventilation  ;  a  closet  ilt-placed  ;  and  the  access  of  evil  odours 
Irom  below.  With  respect  to  a  house  wherein  some  fatal  cases 
of  diphtheria  bad  occurred,  it  was  asserted  by  some  who  ought  to 
hare  known  better,  that  there  were  no  obvious  reasons  why  the 
liotise  ahouki  he  unhealthy :  the  neighbourhood  was  open ;  the 
doctor  had  found  no  fault.  On  a  personal  examination,  what  was 
•ecu  ?  An  outhouse  nearly  filled  with  vegetable  refuse  ;  two  water- 
cloeets  ID  the  house  left  without  any  but  an  accidental  supply  of 
wator,  through  a  disarrangement  of  the  cistern  that  had  not  been 
Attended  to  ;  an  overflow  of  water  from  the  cistern  to  saturate  the 
dust-bin  and  vegetable  refuse  ;  and,  to  make  matters  still  worse^  a 
choked  drain  which  brought  the  soil  back  into  tho  yard.  Could 
Buch  blindness  be  imaglucd  ?  This  is  no  invention,  but  a  faitUflil 
piettire.    1  could  giro  scores  of  such  cases  from  my  own  experience* 

In  a  house  not  far  from  that  last  mentioned,  the  child  of  working' 
p0l^le  was  carried  off  iu  a  day  and  a  half  by  the  same  disease*  I 
•eet  a  careful  inquirer  (Mr*  Brown),  who  found  that  the  parents 
occupied  a  small  room  in  a  house  let  to  lodgers.  In  the  basement^ 
damp  and  unwholesome,  weivB  two  families  of  costermongers,  who 
at  night  kept  fish  and  other  offensive  matter  in  the  rooms.  Here 
were  dogs,  cats,  children,  and  dirt.  In  one  room  above  them  lived 
U  shoemaker,  wife,  and  son ;  in  the  hack  room  a  large  family  ;  and 
■eparate  families  in  each  of  the  four  rooms  above ;  one  of  the  rooms 
including  also,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  number  of  rabbits*  The  at- 
mosphere was  offensive.  The  dust-bin  was  without  cover,  and 
the  "  closet*"  necessarily  inadequate,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
None  need  wonder  that  disease  visits  sue!)  a  house*  If  intelligent 
inquiry  were  of  tenet  made,  cause  and  effect  would  become  more 
vridely  recognised- 

Amongst  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  evil  we  are  deploring,  w© 
roust  not  overlook  the  gradual  increase  of  children,  while,  in  th& 
case  of  the  labouring  man,  the  income  mostly  remains  the  same. 
The  want  of  providence  on  the  part  of  such  men  is  often  commented 
on  with  good  intentions.   But,  while  admitting  that  better  use  might 
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he  made  of  tlieir  income  in  maDy  instauoes,  we  raust  not  omit  fed 
remember  the  cost  of  living  in  LoudoOj  especially  with  a  largt 
family  of  children,  aad  that  tbou sands  of  these  men  are  regular 
Bubscribera  to  benefit  trade-societtes  and  other  associations  for  pro- 
viding aid  in  the  event  of  eicknesB,  accident,  or  death.  The  emu 
thus  laid  by  is  enormous*  Aa  tlie  children  increase  in  number  the 
wife  is  prevented  from  adding  by  her  earmngs  to  the  income,  aad 
many  years  must  elapse  before  the  cUildi-en  can  be  pot  to  work< 
To  tills  Uasfl,  often  thus  driven  to  evil  lodgings  the  occasional 
inspection  of  dwellings  by  anthorised  competent  persons  would  be 
an  immense  advantage, — a  ^ving  of  money,  a  saving  of  life  and 
health  I  A  consideration  of  their  circumstances,  moreover,  suggcsl^^ 
the  importance  of  legsoning  the  cos^t  of  wholesome  and  com  fori  Ah|(^| 
lodgings  by  all  practicable  means.  Machinery,  as  I  hove  else^herl^ 
on  other  occasions  nrged,  might  be  brought  to  bear  in  carrying  out 
this  view  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  Am  boili 
of  a  pccuHar  set  of  patterns  may  be  built  in  numbers  at  an  itn^ 
mensely  reduced  cost,  so  might  houses  be  cheaply  built  for  tk 
struggling  classes.  The  increased  value  of  Iftud  in  towriB  formi 
necessarily  a  material  item,  and  seems  to  necestsitate  building  hi|^ 
instead  of  building  wide^  Tbe  ground  rent  for  two  seta  of  a] 
raeuts  would  remain  the  same  for  say  six  set-s  formed  one 
another ;  and  while,  in  the  ono  case,  it  would  be  oppressive,  or 
insurmountable,  might  in  the  other  offer  no  difficulty.  II 
moreover,  must  be  built  with  a  view  to  receiving  a  number 
families,  and  not,  as  now,  as  if  for  one  family  only;  and  thom 
assessments  which  militate  against  such  arrangements  aboald  ^ 
once  be  considered. 

It   is   not  alone   in     sleeping-rooms    that    overcrowding   to    t 
dangeroua  extent  still  occurs*     Look  into  the  workrooms  in  maBy 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  you  will  find  thetn  filled  to  far  ot«r 
danger  point.     Artificial  flower-making,  ibrmerly  practised  maiiilf 
by  Individ wals  at  their  own  homes,  is  now  a  great  trade  carried  o 
hy  persons  who  employ  large  numbers  of  women  and  children,  fc 
the  most  part  crammed  into  small  rooms  where  healthful  existei' 
is  impossible.  In  an  upper  room  in  Oxford  Street,  not  10  feet 
I  have  seen  a  dozen  delicate  young  women  closely  shut  up,  pi 
this  occupation  ;  and  there,  when  business  is  pressing,  they 
at  times  from  eight  o'clock  in  tbo  morning  till  twelve  at  night 
another  house  nearly  every  room  is   filled  in   the   same  mm 
Many  of  the  workrooms  of  fashionable  miUinera  are  similarly  &vf9^ 
crowded,  [as  are  those   where  young  girls   are   engaged  in  hool- 
stitching.      Take,  as  an  example,  a  house  in  Fleet  Street^  looked  il 
not  long  ago.     The  passage    is  narrow  ;  a  door  in  it  shnta  with  i 
flpring ;    the   staircase   is   confinedj   and  without  ventilatton ;   tJia 
atniosphere  is  steamy,  and  smells  of  glue  ;  ascending,  it  ia  wem  sW 
all  the  doors  shut  with  springs.    In  the  first  room  looked  into,  ft 
young  women  and  girls  were  sorting  and  stitchiog  hooks*     Thi 
waa  a  stove,  but  no  ventilation.     Without  going  further  into  de 
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lere  were  more  than  200  persons  in  that  house,  p«nt  up  without 
provision  of  the  first  necessity  of  life — pure  air.  Poor  creatures  so 
placed  are  being  slowly  slain. 

Breathing  space  is  at  all  times  necessary,  and  more  especially 
when  sickness  or  death  is  in  the  house.  Yet  what  do  we  often  see  ? 
Amongst  the  London  Irish,  when  death  occurs,  the  neighbours  and 

lends  assemble  in  large  numbers  to  poison  one  another*  I  have 
sn  a  small  nnyentilated  room  thronged  about  the  body  of  a  child 
arrayed  in  flowers  and  ribbons,  lighted  by  large  candles  in  massive 
dleaticks  borrowed  from  the  publican.     During  the  time  of  sick- 

'ss,  too,  it  is  the  practice  to  crowd  the  room,     I  have  heard  of 

irteen  persons  round  a  sick  woman  in  a  small  back  parlour  used  as 
a  bedroom. 

In  several  parts  of  London,  persons  employed  in  making  cheap 
clothing  are  boxed  up  in  crowds^  io  a  manner  that  could  not  be 
jessed  by  those  who  have  not  made  a  personal  examination*  In  a 
small  room  not  large  enough  for  three^  twenty-five  tailors  may  be 
seen.  In  another,  boys  and  women  strive  to  get  a  living  in  a  death- 
givmg  atmosphere.  Shoemakers  are  often  as  ill  placed.  In  wretched 
upartments,  in  an  ill-drained  house,  may  bo  found  men  and  boys 
huddled  together  without  room  to  breathe  ;  where,  as  one  so  placed 
remarked  grimly,  while  they  are  drawing  the  strings  of  misery  they 
ET©  *'  closing  up  "  their  own  lives*  Other  trades,  such  as  cap  and 
bonnet  makers,  trimmers,  blond-joiners,  &c*,  to  which  I  have  looked 
with  some  little  cai^e,  are  forced  in  many  places  to  do  much  the 
same  thing*  The  extent  of  sutler iag  entailed,  and  the  loss  to  the 
community,  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate*  It  is  not  simply  a 
duty  and  an  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  employers  to  provide  whole* 
Eome  workjilaces/or  their  people,  but  advantageous  even,  pecuniarily, 
in  the  long  run.  These  inducements,  however,  do  not  prove  to  be 
sufficient,  and  it  la  time,  therefore,  (hat  legislation  should  be  tried* 
"  ter  fere  nee  is  needed  for  thousands  of  persons,  especially  young 
laleSj — the  debilitated  mothers  in  pome,  should  they  Jive,  of  our 

ture  population.  In  our  infent  schools,  too,  where  incalculable 
mischief  is  done  by  overcrowdiug,  it  is  greatly  required. 

This  is  DO  slight  matter  of  which  I  am  speaking.  The  evil  lA 
sapping  the  strength  of  the  land  ;  and  concerns  as  well  the  political 
economist  as  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian. 


sum 
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Town  Scti^eragt  and  ffonse  Drainage,  Bg  Robert  Rawlin- 
SOK,  Ciml  Engineer i  F.G^S,^  Mngineemig  Sanitary  Com- 
fnissiouer  to  the  Armg  in  the  Crimea^  Sfc, 

THE  **  Principles"  of  town  sewerage  and  house  drainage  will  not 
be  teehnicaDy  detailed  in  this  paper  ;  but^  rather,  facts  which 
aj  he  popularly  explained  aud  easily  understood^ 
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Whatever  may  be  the  antiquity  of  Bewert,  it   is   only   now, 

EngUnd,  during  tbe  reign  of  Victoria,  that  town  sewers  are  coming 
into  general  use.     There  were  sowers  and  drains  in  ancient  Romi^H 
and  most  probably  in  other  cities,  ages  before  the  birth  of  Eomulg^B 
and  Remus.     But  we  have  no  evidences  that  any  city  or  town  of 
antiquity  was  sewered   and  drained  as  London   is   at   tlie  present 
day. 

The  intercepting  and  outlet  eewers  of  London,  as  engineemi^ 
monuments,  will  take  rank  with  the  great  works  of  this  ife. 
Their  extravagant  cost  may  l>o  questioned* 

Town  sewerage  and  house  drainage  have  been  carried  oot 
greater  extent  and  to  more  perfection  in  England^  daring  the 
fifty  yearns  than  in  any  other  country.    By  far  the  largest  portion 
such  works  has,  however,  been   executed   during  the  la^t  twenty" 
years  ;   the  sanitary  inquiries  commenced  betivixt  1830  and  1840 
having  led  up  to  this  execution  of  town  sewerage  work^ 

Comparatively  few  towns,  even  in  England,  have  fully  adapted 
improved  towu  sewerage  and  house  drainage^  There  is  m  fear  cf 
incurring  the  cost. 

Some  towns  have  adopted  works  of  public  sewerage,  but  have  not 
adopted  houge  drainage*  This  is  the  case  in  Manchester,  and  b  iJtf 
towns  in  Lancashire  generaUy.  The  difticulty  of  dealing  witb  lit 
accumulated  sewerage  is  one  reason  given  for  such  partial  inxprofe^ 
ment. 

The  cost  of  main  sewers,  taken  at  a  rough  average^  may  bu  stiUod 
to  bo  about  one  pound  sterling  per  head  of  the  town  populalioik 
Thiis,  in  general,  represents  a  rate  of  ^d,  in  the  pound,  spread  ovar 
thirty  yeai*8j  to  pay  interest  of  borrowed  money  and  to  clear  off  tlm 
debt. 

Tho  cost  of  house  drainage  varies  with  eircum stances  ;  bol  IB 
towns,  stating  round  numbers,  the  cost  in  the  whole  will  be  at»oet 
equal  to  the  cost  for  public  works,  namely,  one  pound  sterling  ptf 
head  of  the  popnlation.  This  includes  the  abolition  of  all  ces^ooll 
and  cesspits  and  the  eubstittition  of  water-closet  apparatus. 

The  first  coat,  namely  6d,  in  the  pound  rate  for^inaiti  sewert,  il 
paid  by  the  resident  population*  For  a  £6  house  it  is  3#*  per  aWitMo, 
or  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  penny  per  week. 

The  cost  of  house  drains  is  a  landlord's  charge,  and  is  nitly 
added  to  the  rent,  beeause  any  such  improvement  adds  more  thaniD 
equivalent  value  to  property.     Houses  properly  drained   comtDind 
a  stea<lior  rent ;  that  is,  rent  is  more  willingly  and  more  regul 
paid  for  houses  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  than  for  houses  in  a 
condition. 

Where  town  sewerage  and  house  drainage  have  been  fully 
efficiently  carried  out,  the  value  of  property  has  been  increased  pi 
beyond  the  cost  of  such  works.     The  increase  for  the  bousts  pi^ 
perty  of  an  entire  town  has  been  estimated  at  25  per  cent. 

Town  sewers  and  house  drains  cifect  a  saving  by  improving  hi 
and  by  proVow^vii^  Ufe,  as  well  as  by  giving  increased  Taloe  to  h 
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Mid  other  towa  property*  Sewera  and  drains  promote  ckanliness 
ftnd  coin  fort ;  cleonliiiesa  und  com  for  t  promote  morality  aad  health  ; 
laoralitj  &ad  health  leogLhen  life ;  and  in  healthy  humau  Hfe  Yolae 
alone  exi^y. 

All  social  improvement  must  have  root  In  cleanlmess.  Town 
sewers  and  house  drains  are  thercforo  absolutely  necessary  to  human 
progress*  Philanthropy  and  benevolence  work  in  vaiQ,  surronnded 
hy  subsoil  and  surface  hlih,  and  foul  air«  Workhouse!6f  hospitals, 
Is,  reformatories,  and  schools^  perform  the  task  of  Sisyphus  until  a 

of  cieanliae^  has  been  establishetl* 
There  are  at  ttils  time,  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain 
Slid  Ireland,  hundreds  of  thousands  uf  houses  in  Buch  a  defective 
flftnitaiy  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  inmates  to  enjoy  health. 
The  loss  to  the  individuals  and  to  tLe  State  is  many  times  greater 
than  the  rent  cost  of  proper  works  wyul<l  be.  The  one  is  iucalcu* 
laUe,  the  other  need  not  exceed  i^d.  per  week  at  the  uttermost  for 
jiewers  and  house  drainage. 

In  a  paper  receutly  read  by  myself  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
which  is  published  in  the  Society's  Journal,  full  particulars  of  town 
aevdrage  and  of  house  drainage  are  given*  In  Alnwick  the 
****^^^  rate  to  repay  the  cost  of  main  eewers,  is  5d,  in  the 
pound  ;  in  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  3|i/.  in  the  pound  ;  in  Carlisle,  6d, 
in  the  pound ;  in  Chorley,  (Lancashire^)  Bd^  in  the  pound ;  in  Lan- 
CSAter,  4|d.  in  the  pound  ;  in  Morpethj  €d,  in  the  pound  ;  in  Ormakirk, 
4d>  J  in  Penrith,  *dd,  j  in  Nortli  Shields,  (Tynemoutb,)  5d, ;  and  ia 
Worksop^  6d,  in  the  pound.  These  towns  vai'y  in  population  from 
7,000  to  30,000. 

The  average  length  of  main  sewer  to  each  house  wafi  found  to  be 
iibout  Jj  lineal  yards* 

The  particulars  of  draining  eottages  and  houses  In  Wigan  is  as 
follows:  4,228  houses  required  36,960  lineal  yards  of  eartlienware- 
pipe  sewers  of  4  inches,  6  inches,  and  9  in  dies  in  diameter  ;  or, 
about  8i  lineal  yards  to  each  house,  at  a  total  cost  of  £8,796  19*,  lOd, 
or  an  average  cost  of  £2  1*,  4df.  eacJi  house.  The  average  coat 
of  draining  houses  nnder  £4  rental  hag  been  -£1  1**  ;  not  exceeding 
£0  rental,  £1  Uj*  ;  not  exceeding  £15  rental,  £1  18^.  6d.  These 
£gares  do  not  include  a  water-closet,  but  include  house  and  yard 
flinks,  &e.  Cottage  soil-pans  may  be  purchased  ready  to  be  fitted  up^ 
St  a  cost  not  exceeding  5s, 

In  the  town  of  Alnwick  the  average  length  of  house  drains 
(taking  ^16  houfies)  waa  found  to  be  25 J  lineal  yards.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  wide^  and  the  housee  stand  back  from  the  roadway,  hence 
the  greater  length  of  drain.  The  cost  per  house  drained  is  proper- 
tloiiately  greater.  Houses  of  about  £7  rental,  with  one  water-closet 
complete,  cost,  on  an  average,  £5  4^*  4d,  Houses  of  about  £15 
rental  coat,  on  an  average,  £7  1  U-  Id,  Houses  of  about  £40  rental 
ooot,  on  an  average^  £16  3s.  3c/.  These  sums  include  material  and 
Jftbour  of  all  kinds,  sinks  in  houses  and  yards,  and  water-closets^ 
The  progress  of  town  iewerage  in  England  may  be  shown  by  the 
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Etnount  of  loans  sanctioned  for  sucTi  works  by  the  Secrelanr  of  State* 
Since  the  year  1850,  15tli  June,  to  the  year  1862,  1st  March,  17B 
citiei  and  toT^iis  have  been  empowered  to  borrow  £3,983,533,  or 
nearly  four  millions  sterling. 

The  Metropolia,  and  some  large  towns,  such  aa  LiTcrpool,  M»ii» 
Chester,  Sal  ford,  Birmingham,  mid  other  places,  have  expanded  large 
sums  on  town  sewerage  works  without  havitig  the  sanction  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  State.  This  sum  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  put  down  M 
not  less  than  one  millioa  sterUug  ;  so  that  we  obtain  a  total  of 
about  five  millionB  sterling  expended  and  sanctioned  to  be  expended 
on  town  sewers  within  tho  last  ten  years,  or  at  a  rate  of  Imlf  ■ 
million  sterling  per  year.  If  we  add  to  this  sum  the  probable  M«t 
of  private  works,  house  drains,  &c*,  2 J  millions  sterling,  «« 
obtain  a  grand  total  for  the  last  ten  yeare  of  7  J  millions,  T~ 
Registrar-General  most  assuredly  ought  to  find  the  effects  in 
improved  health  and  increased  value  of  life  to  the  natioo  prodnoet 
by  such  expenditure. 

The  foundation  has  been  laid  for  national  sanitftry  prog^ress,  1 
the  most  satisfactory  results  must  not  be  immediately  expect^ 
Much  of  the  money  named  has  been  laid  out  on  worka  which  do  ocrt 
produce  the  best  effect.  There  are  many  miles  of  town  sewcri 
without  house  drains  ;  and,  as  in  the  Lancashire  towns  generkli^ 
cesspits  are  retained  in  many  sewered  towns. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  word  "aanctioned"  \m  oie4 
and  not  actually  borrowed  and  expended.  In  my  opinion,  baaed  flt 
a  %yide  experience,  full  results  from  the  expenditure  of  so  lir)g9 
a  sum  as  7  J  millions  sterling  on  town  sewers,  need  not  be  looked  ftc 
during  several  years.  The  three  millions  now  in  course  of  expend!* 
ture  on  the  intercepting  and  outlet  sewers  of  the  Metropolis  iff 
not  included  in  mj  estimate  of  7}  millione. 

The  science  of  town  sewerage  is  very  imperfectly  understool 
even  in  England  j  like  all  new  sciences,  it  has  found  ardent  advoeilii 
and  violent  opponents ;  some  good  and  much  mischief  ia  the  reioit^ 
Opposition  is  no  doubt  necessary  to  the  perfecting  of  any 
science  ;  but,  to  be  useful,  opposition  must  be  honest.  That 
it  should  be  the  offspring  of  defective  information,  rather 
of  blind  self-interest  and  rampant  prejudice.  Cottagn  on 
oppose  the  introduction  of  town  sewers  and  house  drainage,  beeml 
they  will  feel  the  first  cost,  and  doubt  as  to  any  ultimate  pi 
benefits  to  themselves.  The  presence  of  fever  and  of  gane 
ness  amongst  the  tenants  of  their  property  is  considered  a  i 
course* 

The  opposition  of  scientific  men  to  town  sewers  is  a  more  \ 
matter,  because  they  can  give  reasons  and  escpreas  opinions  <^> 
lated  t:0  mislead. 

Towns  should  lie  drained  to  the  depth  of  the  foundations  of  tb« 
houses,  and  all  soil  and  slop  refuse  should  be  removed  at  ooce»  ^ 
drains  and  sewers,  to  some  common  outlet,  before  fermentation  sm 
in.     The  ado^Uon  of  brick  sewers  large  enough  for  men  to  wori  i« 
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been  adTocatedj  and  any  use  of  earthenware  pipes  for  town 
fiewers  denounced*  TJie&e  opinions  Lave  been  promulgated,  and  vast 
mischief  is  the  consequence,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  Con* 
tinent,  and  in  America,  where  English  scientiHc  journals  circnlaCe 
and  are  looked  to  for  correct  information. 

Tbe  drainage  of  land  met  with  oppoi^ition  In  like  manner^  and  eTen 
now,  *'  deep  drainage"  is  denounced  as  a  '*  wasteful  expenditure  ol 
money."  Laad  drainage,  on  the  prlnciplea  ailvocated  by  the  intro- 
ducers of"  small  pipes**  lard  "  deep  "  is,  however,  progresBiug,  because 
the  results  are  fouud  to  be  most  favourable.  Town  sewerage, 
as  advocated  by  the  iatroducera  of  earthenware  pipes  for  street 
fiewefs,  is  making  progreasj  and  will  make  progress^  in  proportion  to 
the  BOcial  benefit  a  derived. 

The  principles  of  land  drainage  consist  in  laying  all  drains  in 
right  lines  and  true  gradients,  that  water  may  flow  out  of  the  land 
and  that  atmospheric  air  may  ilow  in ;  absolute  truth  of  workmanship 
is  required  to  accomplish  land  drainage  hv  the  best  manner. 

The  principles  of  town  sewerage  and  house  drainage,  as  intro- 
duced, and  practised,  and  as  advocated  by  myself,  are  to  set  out  all 
aowers  and  drains  in  right  linee  and  true  gradients,  forming  a  man- 
hole or  lampbole  at  the  junction  of  each  change  of  line  or  change  of 
gradient.     Absolute  truth  of  workmanship  is  insisted  upon. 

All  sewers  and  draiog,  with  theii^  manholes  and  lampholeS]  fu'e  bo 
constructed  as  to  allow  of  ready  inspection,  cleansing  if  necessary, 
and  flushing  by  water.  Full  means  for  veutilation  and  for  disinfect- 
ing the  sewer-gases  by  charcoal,  as  suggested  by  Dr,  Stenhouse,  ara 
provided  for. 

All  drains  and  sewers  should  transmit  the  fluid,  and  other  refuse 
pftssed  In,  before  fermcutatiou  to  an  injurious  extent  can  take  placo. 
Tbe  invert,  or  the  sectional  diameter  of  the  sewer,  must  be  of  form 
and  dimensions  to  concentrate  the  fluid  sewage,  and  any  water  used 
for  flushing  purpoiCB,  eo  a^  to  preserve  su eh  invert  and  pipe- sewer 
ordimiriiy  clean  ^ 

Cesspools  of  all  sorts  and  forms  shoidd  be  abolished  within  towns 
and  beneath  or  near  houses  ;  watertight  and  covered  cesspools  of 
continental  cities  and  towns  are  dangerous  to  health*  Any  gasea 
&ona  Iresh  sewage,  in  motiouj  are  comparatively  innocent*  Gases 
from  stagnant  and  putrid  sewage,  whether  in  foul  sewers  or  in  foul 
cesspools,  are  highly  iojurious  ;  if  breathed,  such  gases  are  deadly. 

There  are  mauy  difficulties  to  he  overcome  in  executing  worki 
of  town  sewerage.  One  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  at  present 
is  the  outlet,  and  the  permanent  disposal  of  tho  sewage,  so  as  not 
to  be  a  cause  of  nuisauce  and  injury  to  streams,  rivers,  and  property. 
Tbiii  question  will,  however,  bo  practically  solved  before  long,  la 
most  instances  tho  fluid  sewage  will  be  applied  direct  to  laud  for 
Sgricultural  uses^  so  as  to  relieve  towns  and  houses  from  that  which 
Causes  disease,  but  will  give  life  and  fertility  to  the  land. 

The  sewage  of  Croydon  is  now  applied  to  land  for  two  purposes* 
To  disiufect  and  to  purify  the  sewage-water  before  it  finds  its  waj 
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Into  the  stream  of  the  Wan  die,  an4  to  fertilizo  tlio  knd,  1 
objects  arc  tULly  accomplished.  The  effloent  water,  aa  it 
the  land  to  the  Wattdle,  i?',  hy  chemical  uualysis,  found  to  be  rather  tin 
purer  of  the  two*  In  May,  1862,  I  saw  30  acrcB  of  Italian  rjiwgriM 
^'hich  had  bee  a  winter-grtixed  up  to  March,  and  had  beett  irrigaled 
by  Croydon  eeTS^age*  At  the  time  of  my  viait  (about  the  middk 
May)  this  grass  was  being  cutj  having  been  sold  for  £8  per  acr^ 

The  Earl  of  Essex  has  used  the  sewage  of  Watford  for  & 
years  with  advantage,  and  sewage  m  now  used  succeesfiilly  in 
ether  places.  With  experience^  present  difficulties  will  be  ov< 
new  advantages  will  be  developed,  prejudice  will  die  out,  and  beligf 
tviU  take  ita  place*  It  requires  a  full  generation  to  kill  off  an  e^lft- 
bliehed  prejudice,  even  with  recurring  resultB  of  the  most  sucecaiiy 
kind. 

London  bears  testimony  on  the  grandest  scale  to  the  good  resnlBl 
to  be  obtained  from  the  abolttioa  of  cesspools;  when  the  huudrediof 
miles  of  ruinous  sewers  with  6at  inverts  and  uneven  gradients  are 
removed,  and  new  sewers  on  the  best  plan  stibstituled,  far  grmitf 
results  in  improved  health  will  be  obtained*  The  great  interoepttif 
and  outlet  sewers  will  ha\'e  l>een  made  in  vain,  they  may  bo  injurioQl^ 
if  this  Tvork,  so  vitally  necessary,  be  left  undone. 

The  ventilation  of  the  sewers  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  exc^l 
6f  a  few  in  the  city  operat<?d  on  by  Dr.  Letheby  and  Mr,  Haywood,! 
of  the   rudest  form.     Foul  gases  arc  passed  by   openings   to 
atniospbere  of  the  streets,  which  openings  also  admit  grit  atid 
to  the  sewers  and  cause  injtirious  impediments  to  the  flow  of 
This  imperfect  and  doubly  injurious  arrangement  may  be  ch< 
Altered,  and  whilst  all  sewage  gases  are  filtered  through  cliarcoal, 
disinfected,  the  grit,  stones,  and  mud  will  be  prevented  from 
ing  into  the  sewers  and  drains* 

It  is  of  tho  utmost  importauco  to  any  city,  town,  or  district, 

in  adopting  plans  of  sew^erage,  correct  principles  shall  be  appreci 

^  Sewerage  works  have  been  executed  at  Carlisle,  at  Worksop, 

,  Buxton,  at  West  Ham,  and  in  other  places.     The  works  csa 

inspected  by  any  persons  wishing  fully  to  understand  the 

plan  and  details,  and  one  day  spent  in  examining  these  -will  ej 

a  young  engineer  to  learn  more  than  reading  verbal  desert  pi 

I  however  full  such  may  be*     There  arc  many  other  towns  out  of 

178  which  have  applied  for  loans  for  works,  as  also  MacL 
,  Birmingham,  and  other  places,  where  sticcessful  Eewerage 
^  tnay  be  studied. 

Engineers  from  America,  and  from  Prussia,  have  visited  Edl 
for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  the  town  sowers  now  in  use 
The  towns  on  the  Rhine  have  many  sanitary  defects.  Kc 
and  crow^ded  streets,  with  tall  houses  shutting  out  sunlight  , 
blocking  free  ventilation;  a  subsoil  undrained,  and  surfaces  iak 
w-ith  fluid  and  solid  refuse ; — the  visible  effects,  a  squalid  It 
population*  Every  city  and  town  on  the  Rhine  may  be  easUji 
dieapJy  sewered,  and^  for  the  most  part,  with  earthenvrmm  f^ 
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The  cost  ahoulil  not  exceed  one  pound  eterlltig  per  head  of  the 

population. 

Sewers  and  drains  wtll  purify  the  subsoil,  and  will  also  remove  the 
fluid  refuse  which  at  present  renders  the  iitrnosphero  of  the  eon  fined 
streets  so  unpleasant  to  visitors,  and  s<^njnrions  to  the  resident  in- 
habitants. Tha  refuse  from  theaewera  may,  with  advantage,  bo  applied 
to  the  vineyards  or  to  gra^s-lands  m  the  district. 

The  charge  has  been  brought  against  the  advocates  of  earthenware 
pipes,  of  ignorance,  quackery,  and  jobbery.  Instances  have  been 
brought  forward  where  ear  then  ware-pipe  sewers  and  drains  are  said 
to  have  t>eeu  crushed,  to  have  cracked^  and  otherwise  to  have  failed. 
Croydoa  was  for  a  long  time  pointed  to  as  n.  place  where  the  adoption 
of  plans  "  enforced"*  by  the  then  General  Board  of  Health  had  fiiiled, 
Croydon  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  healthy 
towns  in  England,  aud  yet  the  earthen  ware -pipe  sewers  laid  down 
remain  in  full  activity.  There  were  some  failures  of  sewera  to  make 
good,  ventilation  to  introduce,  and  other  improvements  to  accom- 
plish* A  system  of  town  sewers  did  not  spring  forth  perfect  at  all 
points  on  the  pa^asing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  but  has 
gradually  grown  and  ripened  into  BOTncthing  like  raaiurity,  With 
respect  to  the  charge  of  failure  in  town  sewers  on  the  new  plan,  it 
iriLl  be  found  that  thii  is  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence,  and  can  be 
accounted  for,  when  it  dons  occur,  without  vitiating  the  principles 
acted  on. 

In  tho  37,000  lineal  yards  of  drains,  having  some  five  thou^ 
sand  pointi  of  inlet,  on  the  house  drains  in  Wi^an,  the  first  stop- 
page has  yet  to  occur  ;  stoppages,  and  these  of  a  trifliog  nature, 
pg^duced  generally  either  by  mischief  or  improper  use,  have  not 
amounted  to  3  per  cent,  per  annutn  on  the  numbers  of  houses 
drained. 

Supposing  the  sanitary  engineer  retorts  on  tho  railway  engineer 
the  clmrge  of  failure.  How  will  the  balance  stand  ?  In  the  early 
dmys  of  railways,  rails  and  engines  were  made  far  too  light  for  w^ork 
mntl  have  had  to  be  replaced  several  times.  Stone  blocks  were  laid 
At  ^reat  cost  in  excavations,  ivhich  have  all  had  to  be  removed,  era- 
boJikments  have  subsided,  cuttiDgs  have  slipped  in,  culverts  have 
ertJ£itied,  viaducts  and  bridges  have  fallen,  station  sheds  have  col- 
r  ]apj^<^«  'I'he  atmospberic  system  was  commenced  at  enormous  cost 
a  and  has  been  abandoned ;  and  so  on.  through  a  long  and  most  expensive 
a  chapter  of  mistakes,  blundcringa,  and  failures,  "we  have  arrived  at 
r   the    pi"«sent  stage  of  railway  engineeriug.     The  sanitary  engineer 

1X1113 1  not  be  expected  to  work  without  souie  failures, 

I  [        One  cause  of  failtire  in  town  sewers  springs  from  false  notions 

a  of   economy  entertained  by  Local  Boards.     They  wiil  not  seek  and 

Jt&Y  for  professional  advice*     Another  cause  of  failure  is  advertising 

1^  A>r  plans.     The  public  ought  to  have  learned  long  since  that  pro- 


i- 


The  General  Board  of  Henliti  never  posseeaed  tlie  power  In  enforce  any  plan, 
even  to  dititay^  u  plan  of  gewer^ 
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fessional  men  of  repute  and  etaEdtng,  engineera  or  arelittaetft, 
not  compete — ihe  consequence  is,  plans  are  made  bj  young  begmnefft 
having  had  little  experience  and  no  practice*  so  that  their  lirst  works 
are  abortive  and  costly.  Town  sowers  and  honse  drains  muit  W 
devised  w^ith  experieaced  judgment,  and  must  bo  executed  with  full 
practical  knowledge,  the  result  of  education-  Bj  haying  sewers  iitid 
dniins  laid  in  straight  tines  and  in  true  gradients,  the  reaidsiit 
engineer  can  test  the  accuracy  of  the  work  by  looking  through  Otteh 
length  of  eewer  and  drain  aa  it  ia  in  course  of  6X6eutioti-»^iMl 
deviation  from  absolute  truth  should  ever  be  passed  OTcr  knowing^ 
The  foregoing  remarks  are  imperfect  on  account  of  their  breviq 
A  work  more  fully  detailings  the  prmciplos  of  town  eevrerag^e 
house  drainage  remaiua  to  be  written^ 


Report  on    the    Sewers   and    Sewernge  nf  Birmirigham*      Mf 
William  Spooneu  Till,  Borough  Surveyor, 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  held  in  Birmingham  In  IH57,  mf 
predecessor  in  office,  the  late  Mr*  J.  Pigott  Smith,  read  a  pi4>er  «• 
the  Bewers  of  Birminghtun  ;  in  continuation  of  that  paper,  and  at  the 
request  of  tlie  local  committeo  of  the  Association,  I  present  to  tUi 
meeting  the  following  Report, 

The  borough  of  Birmingham  embraces  an  area  of  8,420  werrn^ 
176|  miles  of  streets,  and  Its  population  at  the  last  census  mi* 
295,9^5  ;  the  lowest  poiut  iu  the  borough  is  288  feet,  and  the  hightft 
61 6  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  The  river  Tame,  which  fbnai 
the  ejistcrn  boundary  of  the  borough  and  is  the  natural  outlet  for  ill 
sewage,  discharges  itself  into  the  river  Treaty  and  this  lAtter  litto 
the  Humbcr. 

The   total  length  of  sowers   required   for   the  drainage  nf 
borough  is  152  miJes ;  of  these,  53  miles  had  been  constmeted  by 
council  up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  at  a  cost,  including  purehiite  i 
land,  compensation,  law,  and  other  charges,  of  £147,000;  69  mtkil 
remained  to  be  constructed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £75,000,  and  80 
miles  by  the  owners  of  property  in  nndeclared  streeta,  at  an  estlniaiad 
cost   of  £3^,000,   making   the  total   cost   for    the  whole  barottgh 
£257,000, 

The  sewers  are  generally  egg-shaped  in  section,  those  eondtrocftfi^ 
in  brickwork  varying  from  5  feet  9  inches  in  height  by  4  foot  ii 
width,  to  I  foot  9  inches  in  height  by  1  foot  3  inches  iu  widtb  nJ 
those  in  glazed  stoneware  pipes  from  15  inches  to  9  incbet  ii 
diameter,  and  they  are  laid  at  depths  varjing  from  1 1  feet  to  42  ftit 
Two  mains,  each  5  feet  9  inches  m  height,  ivith  a  sectional  alia  rf 
about  18  feet*  traverse  the  main  valleys,  and  uniting  near  the  milil^ 
convej  thereto  (in  dry  weather)  12,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  djiBf. 
For   the   relief  of  these  mains  during   heavy  rainty  stemi-i 
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oatletfl  are  provided  from  their  sidet  or  crowns  into  the  adjacent 
brooks,  the  total  aectlonal  area  of  such  outlets  beiDg  205  feet* 

Frigate  drainage  is  at  present  onlj  jmriialJy  carried  out  in  the 
borough,  and  wutar-closets  ai^e  almost  wholly^  confiiied  to  the  better 
clasgt  of  houses  ;  about  470  privato  drains  are  laid  into  the  sewcra  every 
year,  and  these  vary  from  12  inches  to  G  inches  in  diameter-  The 
excremeutitious  matter  m  mostly  collected  in  **  aah  pits,"  adjacent  to 
the  dwellings^  and  mixed  mlh  ashe^  and  other  refuse,  whence  it  is 
removed  from  time  to  time  by  the  counciL  144,414  tons  were 
removed  from  these  pita  last  year,  and  sold  to  farmers  at  a  cost  ta 
the  Ijorough  of  six  or  i^ven  thousand  pounds. 

Prior  to  1858  the  whole  of  the  sewago  was  discharged  direct  from 
the  sewer  a  into  the  river  Tame,  but  not  without  several  complaints 
having  been  made  hy  the  owners  of  property  on  the  bonks  ;  and  in 
that  year  the  Eight  Hon.  C.  B,  Adderlcyj  M.P.,  who  has  extensive 
property  adjacent  to  the  river,  and  a  seat  within  Beven  miles  of  the 
borough^  applied  for  and  obtained  an  injunction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  restrain  us  from  any  longer  discharging  our  sewage 
therein  ;  and  works  were  then  commenced  for  intercepting  the  solid 
and  suspended  matters.  For  this  purpose  two  sets  of  tanks^  ave- 
raging 330  feet  in  length  by  95  feet  in  width,  and  8  feet  in  depth, 
have  been  constructed,  into  which  the  sewage  is  alternately  diverted* 
The  first  set  of  tanks  was  divided  by  means  of  cross  walls  into  three 
compartments*  The  sewage  entering  at  one  end,  and  having  been 
brought  to  a  comparative  state  of  rest,  was  allowed  to  flow  over  a 
wall,|on  the  top]of  which  were  placed  floating  planks  ;  these  rising  and 
falling  with  the  volume  of  sewage,  and  skimming  oW  the  corks  and 
Other  floating  substances;  between  the  inlet  and  these  planks,  by  far  the 
greater  bulk  of  socage  matter  was  intercepted  ;  it  then  passed  inlothe 
second  and  third  comfkartments,  whero  further  subsidence  took  place, 
and,  by  way  of  experiment,  on  either  side  of  the  last  compartment 
two  descriptions  of  filtering  were  triod^ — on  the  one  side  what  Is 
known  as  the  downward  system  being  adopted,  on  the  other  the 
upward.  The  downward  was  found  not  to  answer,  as  a  thin  coating 
of  gin  ti  no  us  matter  immediately  formed  on  the  top  of  the  filter  and 
choked  the  same  ;  and  the  upward  system  was  found  to  keep  back 
only  a  small  additional  amount  of  solid  matter.  The  filtering  media 
in  both  instances  being  sand  and  gravel,  no  chemical  puriBcation 
was  of  course  effected.  Both  modes  of  filtering  have  been  abandonedj 
i^nd  the  system  is  now  one  of  subsidence  only,  the  effluent  water^ 
after  passing  through  the  third  compartment,  flowing  laterally  over. 
ireira  by  means  of  open  conduits  into  the  river,  except  when  required 
for  irrigating  purposes^ 

The  sewage  is  allowed  to  run  alternately  into  each  set  of  tanks  for 
about  a  fortnight,  aad  the  intercepted  matter  is  at  present  removed 
therefrom  either  by  barrows  to  the  adjacent  land,  or  laded  into  tubs 
aod  discharged  by  means  of  troughs  on  to  the  lands  near  the  works 
for  the  purpose  of  drying.  To  fQcilitate  the  dealing  with  it  to 
greater  advantage^  a  steam  engine,  with  elevators,  &c,,  is  now  in  the 
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course  of  o  reel  ion  ;  28  acres  of  addition  al  land  hare  been  pur 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  access  to  a  good  road ;  aud  the  meuis  i 
prDvidiiy|r  canal  and  raikwaj  commuaication,  and  the  formation  of  A* 
branch  line  of  canal  with  sidings,  &c,,  is  now  under  consideratioiu 

Tb©  intercepted  solid  matter  liae  l>een  hitherto  either  given  nwijr 
to  fanners  in   tlie  vicinity  of  Birmingham  for  the  fetching,  or  At  a 
nominal  charge  of  sixpence  per  ton,  aa  fast  as  it  is  in  a  fit  state  for 
removal,  and  lias  ^>cen  applied  with  success  to  gras:^  and  other  \ 
The  quantity  of  sewage  matter  intercepted  is  upwards  of  &ixty  ton 
per  day,  hut  thts  varies  eouBiderably  with  the  state  of  the  wc 
as  every  shower  of  rain  brings  down  considerable  quautltiea  of  , 
and  road  material,  in  couBcquenco  of  all  our  carriage*waji  Mn 
macadamised. 

The  following  is?  Dr.Voelcker's  analysis  of  the  iDtercepted  mattrn— * 
*'  The  deposit  No,  3,  (mixed  deposit,  kept  for  tJiree  tnoothd,) 
^vas  being  carted  on  an  adjoining  meadow  at  the  time  of  my  ?i«tt. 
It  may  fairly  be  taken  as  representing  the  average  quality  of  the  de^ 
posit  from  the  three  tanks,  when  in  a  condition  fit  to  Im?  earted  awiy 
any  distance,     I  submitted  it  to  a  full  analysis, 

GE?7EEAL   COMPOSITION. 

"Dried  at  212"  Fahreuheit,    it  lost  47*47  of  water.     The 
residue  and  burning  gave  34^92  of  ash.     Accordingly,  the  j 
composition  of  No.  3  is — 

Water     ..,..-., 47'47 

Organic  matters     p     .     ^     .,,,.,     ,     17'61 
Mineral  matters 34^92 


100-00 


'Detailed  compositiou  of  No*  3  deposit:  100  parts  contain- 


47*47 
17-61 


Sulphuret    of   copjier 

aud     zinc,     chiefly 

sulphuret  of  xiuc     . 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Siliceous  nmtter  (sand) 


100  €0 


Water 

Organic  matters'  ,  . 
Sulphuret  aud   oxides 

of  iron  and  al omnia*         ^. 
Phosphate  of  lime  .     .  ] 

Sulphate  of  Hnie  .  , 
Carbonate  of  lime  *  * 
Carbouate  of  magoeeja 

Of  the  sewage  he  says — 

"  Tlie  average  amount  of  deposit^  per  imperial  galloo,  from  Ho 
ley  Brook  and  River  Bea  main^  18^83  grs.     This  qnaDtitj  conCiari 
'36  of  nitrogen, 

"  The  ckar  sewage  from  both  mains,  after  having  been  flowed  !• 
subside  twenry-four  hours,  was  mixed  in  equal  proportioiis  md  «A- 
mitted  to  careful  and  complete  ana!y.*5es,  which  yielded  the  follQirxi| 
results  I  an  imperial  gallon  eonta-ins^ — 

«  CcmtuiLiag  aitrogea  ^41,  equal  to  ammaaia  *m* 
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Magnesia 

Potash 

Chloride  of  potassium 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Carbonic  acid    •     .     . 


3-608 

2-416 

•588 

15-344 

4-636 

65-993 


Organic    matter    and 

salts  of  ammonia*  .  9-920 
Oxides    of   iron    and 

alunmia     .     •     •     •  1-252 

Phosphoric  acid     .     •  *109 

Soluble  silica     .     .     .  1-040 

Sulphuric  acid  .     .     .  16-240 

Lime 10-840 

"A  careful  inspection  of  the  foregoing  results,  obtained  in  the 
analysis  of  the  clear  sewage,  will  show  that  bj  far  the  largest 
amount  of  the  most  valuable  fertilising  matters  is  contained  in  the 
sewage  in  a  state  of  solution.  Indeed,  only  a  very  insignificant 
quantity  of  intrinsically  valuable  fertilising  matter  is  removed  in  the 
subsiding  tanks.  Since  the  average  amount  of  deposit  per  imperial 
gallon  is  only  18-83  grs.  which  quantity  contains,  in  round  numbers, 
only  one-third  of  a  grain  of  nitrogen  ;  the  clear  sewage,  practically 
Bp^Ji^ing,  is  equally  well  adapted  for  irrigation,  as  the  sewage  before 
entering  the  subsiding  tanks.'' 

The  liquid  sewage  direct  from  the  mains,  that  is,  without  passing 
through  the  subsidence  tanks,  has  been  used  for  several  years  as  an 
irrigator  to  about  60  acres  of  meadow  land  near  the  outlet,  twice  a 
year;  one  of  the  farmers  paying  14^.  per  acre  per  annum  for  the 
privilege.  The  farmers  using  it  get  a  more  abundant  supply  of  grass, 
and  a  fortnight  earlier  than  their  neighbours  ;  their  cattle  are  enabled 
to  graze  it  much  later,  and  they  get  their  crops  of  hay  quite  as  soon, 
although  the  present  mode  of  application  is  open  to  great  improve- 
menta.  I  find  the  tendency  to  use  the  sewage  in  this  latter  manner 
is  very  much  upon  the  increase,  but  unfortunately  the  difiSculties  in 
constructing  channels  of  communication  through  the  intervening 
properties  are  so  great  as  to  render  any  great  extension  of  it  imprac- 
ticable. These  difficulties  can  be  overcome  only  by  powers  under 
mn  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  if  other  boroughs  suffer  the  same  inconve- 
nience, it  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  importance  of 
the  matter  may  not  justify  a  general  public  Act,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
cost  of  each  borough  incurring  the  expense  of  applying  for  a  local  Act. 
I  have  had  the  contour  levels  on  either  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tame  taken,  and  find  that,  by  the  construction  of  two  main  carriers 
on  either  side,  we  could,  within  5}  miles  of  the  outlet,  irrigate,  by 
gravitation  only,  3,500  acres  of  land  well  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  but 
the  land  being  in  small  holdings  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  with  the 
necessary  works.  Could  these  be  carried  out,  there  can  be  little 
donbt  that  the  sewage,  instead  of  being  a  nuisance,  would  confer 
great  benefits  upon  agriculturists,  relieve  the  borough  of  a  consider- 
able annual  expense,  in  fact  before  long  be  a  source  of  considerable 
income,  and  a  great  additional  inducement  to  the  council  to  proceed 
more  rapidly  with  other  sanitary  works. 


*  Containing  nitrogen  2*215,  equal  to  ammonia  2C80. 
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On  the  Proper  Source  of  Waters  for  Domestic  Supply,  By 
KOBEllT  DUNDAS  THOMSON,'  M.D.,  F»R,S.  Isl  &  Bi, 
PreMident  of  the  Metropfditan  Association  of  Medical  Offierrs 
of  Healthy  Vice-President  of  the  British  Meteorological 
Society i  Sfc* 

As  a  copious  supply  of  pure  ^'"ftter  Is  now  universally  recogniied  1 
bo   iiitimatelj   connected   with    all  genuine  sanitary  improvetDen^ 
at  the  request t  of  the  secretaries  of  this  Department,  a  few  prAcCici 
ohser?atioua  arc  now  prcseated — the  result  of  a  somewhat  exiende 
attention  to  the  subject. 

The  sources  of  waters  for  domestic  supply,  m  we  meet  w^iUn  thda^ 
in  actual  use,  nmy  he  arranged  under  three  beads  in  the  order 
of  their  impurity, 

1>   JFell  waters^  or  those  which  ore  obtained  in  pits  in  the  earth 
by  drainage  from  the  surroundiug  strata,  are  most  impure. 

2,  Agricultural  river    waters ^   or   the   waters  of   rlvem  wluc& 
convey  the  drainage  of  agricultural  districts  to   the  sea,  are 
impure  than  well  waters* 

3,  PaMtoral  waters^  or   the   drainage   of   mountains,    bills 
pastoral  distriets,  in  other  words,  rain  water  as  soon  aa  it  ou 
conveniently  caught  in  abundance  before  being  contaminated  by  ifi 
contact  with  the  earth,  are  the  purest  of  all  waters^ 

1.  The  old  prejudice,  that  rain  water  becomes  purified  by  reoiilii* 
ing  in  contact  with  the  earth,  is  one  which  J^till  lingers  among  tlid 
people  at  the  present  day*  Hence,  undouhtediy,  has  arisen  the  idet 
among  many  that,  for  the  purposes  of  drinking,  well  water  is  to  he 
preferred  to  that  derived  from  other  sources  of  supply,  Saoiti^ 
officers,  in  their  attempts  to  improve  the  water  afforded  to  tb©  poor, 
are  continually  obstructed  by  the  assertion  that  well  water  is  wbole* 
some,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  wells,  the  prefervation  of  ir«tcr 
in  tanks  underground  is  desirable,  in  order  to  purify  the  water. 
It  will  he  somewhat  dililcult  to  eradicate  this  mistake  until  a  moft 
general  knowledge  is  disseminated  of  the  primary  derivation  of  wmier 
from  the  clouds,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  impurities  with  wbidi 
it  is  likely  to  be  contaminated  when  it  is  precipitated  on  the  earth. 
Although  the  fact  liad  been  pointed  out  by  Marggraf,  of  Bcrllii 
in  17^1,  and  Heberdeu^  in  1767,  that  town  welb  contain  mattcmin 
solution  which  ai'e  absent  from  countr)'  wells.,  no  proper  dedoeckni 
appears  to  have  been  made  respecting  the  source  of  these  tmpuritici. 
Of  as  to  their  exceptionable  character  for  domestic  ubc,  before  1SI7.* 
For  some  time  previous  to  this  period,  the  writer  of  thifl  pspir 
had  been  engaged  extensively  in  the  examination  of  shallow  wii 
and  other  waters,  for  the  Rupply  of  town^,  and  he  found  that  tiovt 
wells  not  only  contained  sewage  matter,  but  varied  very  getwafff 


*  See  report  prescnttMl  to  the  tnagifltr&tefl  of  Glasgow,  on  the  weUs<rf  tkiici^ 
In  184B,  reprinted  in  Br.  Sutherlaaa'A  jQurfud  o/  FuUic  Jltalik. 
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in  their  eompoBition  from  day  to  Jay.  Hence  he  inferred  that  the 
flonrcesof  this  wEter  supply  were  uncertain,  and  that  the  water  w^as 
noxiously  impregnated.  For  althoug^h  the  uitrie  acid  and  ammonia, 
which  aiH?  often  abundant  and  never  absent  from  town  wells,  cannot, 
in  themselveB,  bo  pronounced  unwholesome,  their  presence  affords 
eridenco  of  the  connexion  of  the  well  with  the  moat  disgusting 
ImpuritieB,  which^  as  experience  demon. strates,  are  liable  to  he  poured 
in,  under  certain  circorastances,  in  comparatively  large  quantities,  so 
aa  to  be  even  distinguishable  by  the  eye  and  organs  of  smell.  When 
the  opinion  here  alluded  to  was  first  broached,  it  met  witli  much 
opposition  from  cultivators  of  abstract  science,  and  A'om  those 
wbo  had  not  devoted  their  attention  to  piihlic  health*  But  there 
irere  aome  who  eomcided  in  the  writer^s  deductions,  and  among 
them  especially  Dr.  WilUara  Farr,  who,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  has  received  every  physical  fact  bearing  on  the  health  of 
the  people  with  imtnediate  and  due  appreciation,  and  who  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  esseottally  contributed  to  establish 
sanitary  knowledge  upon  a  scientific  basis  in  this  country. 
I  Tiie  subsequent  history  of  the  public  health  in  relation  to  water 

^KJhas  substantiated  the  accuracy  of  tho  view,  that  city  well  water  is 
^B^flten  most  dangerous  to  health  and  life,  and  the  same  observation 
applies  to  river  and  other  waters  which  are  contaminated  with 
animal  debris.  It  is  sufficient^  perhaps,  to  remark,  that  epidemics  havs 
ptrticularly  prevailed  in  a  fatal  manner  in  those  towns  where  impure 
W«ilJ  water  and  other  waters  were  extensively  employed  by  the  inhabi- 
tanta,  as  in  certain  parts  of  Loudon,  Liverpool^  and  Glasgow,  The  fatal 
results  depending  on  tliis  and  collateral  unhealthy  conditions  were 
especially  remarkable  in  the  invasion  of  the  several  epidemics  of 
eholera,  which  caused  the  pnblic  mind  again  to  revert  to  the  un- 
wholesome character  of  well  waters  and  waters  contaminated  by 
P sewage.  In  addition  to  the  constant  liability  to  mixture  with 
sewage  to  whicli  llie  wuH  waters  of  towns  are  exposed,  there  is  added 
Another  source  of  impurity,  viz,,  the  impregnation  from  the  vapours 
aod  impurities  disseminated  by  gas  which  escapes  from  the  gas-pipes 
jmd  saturates  the  earth  under  the  pavement  of  our  streets.  In  the 
recent  Gas  Act  much  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  relative 
position  in  the  streets  of  the  gas  and  water  mains.  Water  mains, 
being  usually  full  of  water,  are  uot  likely  to  he  impregnated  by 
diffusion  with  gas.  It  is  the  supply  pij>es  to  the  houses  which  are 
snbject  to  contamination  from  gas,  because,  being  usually  partially 
filler  I  with  air,  Priestley's  law  of  diffusion  will  operate  between  the 
internal  air  of  the  supply  pipe  and  the  gas  which  has  escaped  into 
the  earth  from  the  gas^pipes.  It  is  curious  tliat  the  Gas  Act 
is  totally  silent  on  this  all-imimrtant  point*  Examples  of  this 
kind  of  pollution  are  contiuuallyj  presenting  themselves  to  the 
health  officers  of  the  metropolis.  Usually  the  well  water,  when 
pumped  to  the  surface  of  the  street,  appears  clear,  because  the 
ntechanical  imparities  subside  during  the  night  when  the  waters  are 
undisturbed;  but  abundance  of  evidence  can  often  bo  obtained} 
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by  ebetnical  analysiii,  of  the  flltli  which  has  access  to  the  water. 
Some  time  since  a  well  was  repotted  to  the  writer  to  he  in  a  most 
exceptionablo  state,  and  the  local  authoritj  gave  inatmctiotjs  to  ha?^ 
it  t^xamined.  On  opening  tho  well  it  was  found  to  deriTe  its  chief 
supply  of  water  from  the  gulley  drain  of  the  street,  which  dischai^ged 
its  disgusting  contents — ^the  surface  drainage  of  tho  street — ^owa  diA 
Bide  of  the  brickwork  into  a  shallow  stratum  of  water  at  the  bottooi 
of  the  well,  and  that  this  condition  of  matters  had  long  existi^'d 
obvious  from  the  ancient  character  of  the  current  marks  on 
bricks,  Tho  local  authority  caused  the  well  to  be  filled  op,  Ko 
wilhetandiiig  the  transparent  facts  of  th^  caae,  which  were  ohirio 
to  the  eye,  many  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  wator ' 
— principally  in  summer,  on  account  of  its  coolneas — were  dissatisfied 
with  the  sanitary  precaution.  And  such  prejudices  must  preYiQ^ 
even  among  intelligent  persons,  until  a  knowledge  of  the  princlplei 
of  the  science  of  health  is  more  widely  spread* 

This  caution  is  given  because  the  opposition  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  health  of  the  people  is  oflen  characterised  by  such  total 
ignorance  of  physical  science  that  it  is  felt  to  be  almost  a  cnmc  by 
tiiose  who  understand  the  subject.  Patience,  perse verauce^  and  Qm 
frequent  utterance  of  the  truth,  are  the  best  ami  dotes  against  tboid 
who  have  the  power  to  do  mischief. 

There  is  another  danger  in  the  use  of  well  waters^  when  Ui€j  i 
brotight  in  contact  with  lead,  which  seems  to  have  been  uodemlii 
since  the  greater  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  water  has  beeti"' 
found  to  contain  lead,  in  the  writer's  catperiencc,  has  been  in  .well 
waters*  In  one  case  which  occurred  within  tbe  last  few  weeks,  the 
water  was  sent  to  him  from  the  country  in  consequence  of  a  peco* 
liarity  in  its  taste  and  appearance  which  had  been  obserTed  Ibr 
nearly  two  years.  The  family  hail  suffered  in  health*  Onan&tyei&^ 
the  water,  abundance  of  lead  was  found,  prineipaJly  dissemtaated 
through  it,  but  a  small  portion  existed  in  Bolntion,  On  ex:«]niiiiii| 
the  kettle  and  cistern  they  were  found  to  possess  an  incrustation  aal 
deposit  composed  essentially  of  oxide  of  lead.  The  water  had  bcie 
pumped  from  a  well  through  a  lead  pipe  into  a  leaden  ciEterni  ie4 
had  thus  become  contaminated  with  the  poison.  The  eonstttutloiitf 
the  water  was  as  follows  in  grains  per  imperial  gallon  z^- 

Organic  Matter      * ,     *  4*00 

Carbonate  of  Lime      -     - 7*00 

Chloride  of  Sodium    .......,«  12*73 

Sulphate  of  Soda 1  *B5 

Sulphate  of  Lime *     .     •     •  5*83 


30*46 

Ko  sewage  could  bo  detected. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  eaus^  rfl 
action  of  water  on  lead^  and  likewise  to  point  out  what  hav«  h 
termed  the  protecting  salts  in  waten     But  sufficient  atlealko  1 
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flcarcelj  been  giyen  to  the  yarying  composition  of  waters  according 
to  the  demand  made  upon  them,  and  to  the  influence  produced  upon 
their  constituents  by  the  weather.  Thus  Thames  water  acts  appre- 
ciably at  some  times  on  a  clean  surface  of  lead,  while  at  other  periods 
the  effect  is  not  so  palpable.  Well  waters  in  towns  vary  very  con- 
siderably in  regard  to  the  amount  of  solid  matters  in  solution  accord- 
ing to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  instance  of  the  well 
whose  composition  has  been  quoted,  the  remedy  for  the  evil  was  to 
provide  a  zinc  or  slate  cistern,  and  to  replace  lead  by  iron  pipes.  It  is 
impossible  too  strongly  to  condemn  the  use  of  lead  pipes  and  cisterns. 
They  should  never  bo  used  for  conducting  and  retaining  water  for 
drinking  and  culinary  purposes.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
origin  of  the  employment  of  a  poisonous  metal  for  domc»tic  use.  But 
its  disuse  must  depend  upon  the  substitution  of  the  builder  or  iron- 
pipe  fitter  for  the  plumber,  who  has  too  long  monopolized  the  manu- 
facture of  this  noxious  form  of  cistern. 

Table  of  Well  Waters. 

Total  Impurity  in  Degrees  or  Grains  per  Gallon. 

Distilled  Water 0°0 

Camberwell 142-16 

Putney 180*4 

Liverpool 138  to        417*02 

Glasgow        14-9  to  99*5 

Newcastle 100  56 

Wisbeach 481-76 

Marylebone 42-64         to         147*6 

Southwark 89-7 

Charlton 219-52 

Wandsworth 187*97 

Belgravia 12584 

Eltham 103-20 

There  is  no  doubt  that  those  towns  which  have  the  advantage  of 
a  constant  supply  of  water,  and  which  can  thus  dispense  in  a  great 
measure  with  the  use  of  cisterns,  are  placed  in  favourable  circum- 
stances for  escaping  the  action  of  cistern  poisons  and  filth.  Such  a 
provision  should  be  required  in  the  metropolis. 

2.  The  next  least  impure  waters  which  are  employed  for  domestic 
supply  are  what  have  l>een  termed,  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
agricultural  river  waters,  and  are  represented  by  the  principal  rivers 
of  this  country.  These  are  objectionable  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  used  as  sewers  for  the  districts  through  which  they  pass,  and 
that  they  become  very  impure  during  rainy  weather,  in  consequence 
of  the  land  being  washed  by  the  rain,  so  as  to  carry  down  into  the 
rivers,  in  solution,  much  saline  and  organic  matter  of  a  noxious  charac- 
ter. The  following  table  of  the  total  impurity  in  the  metro- 
politan waters  for  four  years  exhibits  the  fluctuating  character  of 
iheir  composition^     The  rainfall  is  appended  in  order  to  show  how 
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mnch  the  imparity  is  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fidli 
during  the  season. 

METROPOLITAN  WATERS. 
Total  Imfukitt  in  Graixs  oa  DEoaaEs  paa  Galzav. 


1868. 

185». 

I860. 

1861. 

Meaa. 

West  Middlesex    

17-69 
18-01 
18-30 
18-98 
18-44 
19-38 
23-83 
18-3fi 

18-16 
18-62 
17-93 
18-04 
17-66 
20-36 
23-67 
18-33 

2012 
20-30 
20-33 
20-80 
19-76 
22-32 
23-73 
20-10 

18-81 
18-92 
19-27 
18-67 
18-89 
21-48 
28-60 
18-78 

18-67 
18-96 
18-96 
18-99 
18-66 
20-87 
28-71 
18-88 

Orand  Junction 

Southwark 

Lambeth 

Chelsea  

East  London 

Kent   

New  River 

Organic  Impurity  in  Grains 

oa  DEoaaEs  psa 

GALX4>a. 

1858. 

1869. 

I860. 

1861. 

ItaB. 

New  River 

1-27 
1-89 
1-27 
1-36 
1-61 
1-66 
1.66 
2-69 

1-33 
1-41 
1-41 
1-64 
1-41 
1-39 
1-47 
2-26 

1-63 
1-61 
1-67 
1-96 
1-77 
1-81 
1-76 
1-87 

•96 
109 
1-30 
119 
1-61 
1-44 
1-89 
1-78 

1-28 
137 
1-41 
1-61 
1-67 
1-65 
1-66 
2-14 

Grand  Junction 

West  Middlesex    

East  London 

Lambeth 

Chelsea  

Southwark 

Kent  

Rainfall  in  inches 

17-21 

30-82 

83-99 

21-83 

25-84 

As  these  tables,  however,  only  give  the  average  compositioa 
during  the  year,  they  afford  no  criterion  of  the  range  of  impurity. 
Thus  these  waters  have  sometimes  an  impurity  of  23  degrees  or 
grains  per  gallon,  down  to  14*76,  or  a  range  of  8-36  degrees  or  grains. 

3.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  agricultural  river  waters  are  begin- 
ning to  be  disused  throughout  the  country,  and  that  they  are  giving 
place  to  pastoral  waters,  which  are  entirely  free  from  the  poUutioi 
of  sewage  and  agricultural  impurities.  They  are  well  illustrated  faj 
the  waters  of  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Scottish  lakes,  which  appetr 
to  possess  always  the  same  composition,  and  also  by  the  mountain 
rivers,  which,  contrary  to  the  condition  of  agricultural  rivers,  become 
more  free  from  impurity  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  rainfalL 

Table  op  Pastoral  Watebs. 

Total  Impurity         Organic  Imparity 
in  grs.  or  degrees.        in  grs.  or  degrees. 

Distilled  Water  ....       00  0^0 

Loch  Katrine      ....       2-35  0-605 

Bala  Lake 2-08  1-280 

Tributaries  of  the  Severn        2*60  0-720 

Manchester 3*27  0*650 

It  is  becoming  essential,  from  the  increasing  population  on  the  bsois 
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of  riyen,  that  the  supplies  of  cities  should  bo  derived  entirely  from 
pastoral  waters,  which  are  not  onlj  free  from  animal  debris,  but  are 
deliyered  in  cities  by  the  force  of  gravity,  and  thus  save  a  large 
expenditure  for  pumping. 


HOSPITALS.* 


JFhat  are  the  Proper  Situations  for  our  Metropolitan  Hospitals? 
By  James  Tuele,  M.D. 

FDEPENDENTLY  of  all  feeling  of  humanity,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  a  community  in  an  economical  point  of  view  to 
restore  its  sick,  and  especially  its  poor  sick,  to  health  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, the  importance  of  this  being  evidently  second  only  to  the  pre- 
▼ention  of  disease.  What,  then,  are  the  means  at  present  employed 
in  London  and  our  other  large  towns  for  effecting  this  undeniably 
important  object?  The  poor  receive  gratuitous  medical  treatment 
at  workhouse  infirmaries,  dispensaries,  and  hospitals.  The  infirmaries 
attached  to  workhouses  are  chiefly  intended  and  used  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sick  paupers;  that  is,  for  those  sick  persons  who,  from  old  age 
or  other  causes,  would  be  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  when 
restored  to  a  state  of  comparative  health,  and  therefore  persons 
whose  speedy  recovery  is  of  less  consequence  to  society  than  that  of 
the  individual  who,  when  well,  is'  the  support  not  only  of  himself  but 
of  others.  It  is  for  these  chiefly  that  private  charity  provides  our 
dispensaries  and  hospitals.  At  the  former  they  can  procure  the 
necessary  medicines  and  advice  without  ceasing  to  reside  at  their 
own  homes,  or  even  quite  suspending  their  occupations,  whilst  in  the 
latter  another  object  is  combined  with  that  aimed  at  by  the  disi>en- 
0uy,  namely,  the  provision  of  a  temporary  home  for  those  who  are 
too  ill  to  travel  to  and  from  their  own  dwellings.  Even  at  the 
hospitals,  however,  there  are  six  out-patients  to  each  in-patient ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  without  this  out-door  relief,  the  greater 
number  of  those  availing  themselves  of  it  would  be  eventually 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  those  requiring  treatment  as  iu-paticuts, 
we  may  well  look  upon  this  part  of  the  working  of  an  hospital  as  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  I  am  far,  therefore,  from  wishing  to 
curtail  their  benefits  in  this  way,  neither  would  I  interfere  with  the 
equally  valuable  services  performed  by  our  numerous  dispensaries, 
nor  do  I  intend  now  to  deal  with  our  workhouse  infirmaries ;  but  our 
present  mode  of  treating  such  of  our  sick  workmen  and  workwomen 
as  are  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  within  the  walls  of  an  hospital  is  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  blot  in  our   sanitary  system. 

*  See  Miss  Nightingale's  Papers  on  Hospitals :  Traruaedoiu,  1858,  pp.  462, 
478;  1861,  p.  664.  Sec  also  **0n  Hospitals  and  Convalescents/*  by  J.  W. 
Adsfaead,  Tramaetioru,  1860,  p.  726;  also  **  Sanitaria  for  the  Sick  Poor  of  Glas- 
fow,"  bj  G.  H.  B.  Madeod,  M.D.,  Tnm^aetiona,  1861,  p.  688. 
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People  stiffering  from  diseases,  nine-tenths  of  which  huTe 
their  predisposing  cmige  tho  foul  atmosphere  they  have  for  jt 
nightly  and  daily  been  breathing,  these  people  we  crowd  toj^eil 
itorj  above  story,  in  buildlnga  pkeed  in  the  very  worst  parts  of  i 
Btagnant  putrid  atmosphere  from  the  respiration  of  which  thej  ftTt 
already  suffering, — buildings  carefully  blocked  in  by  otherii  on  ilL 
sides  but  one,  and  that  generally  the  only  side  towards  which 
wards  have  no  windows.  In  immediate  contiguity  with  one  wbl 
would  otberwisc  have  incurred  the  risk  of  too  pure  atr  froni  Cm 
neighbouring  park,  is  a  mews,  constantly  containing  a  hundr 
horses  j  another  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  poiBonoua  fnme*l 
the  thDusand  and  one  maoufactures  going  on  around  Wbitechaf] 
whilst  the  city  authorities  are  about  bringing  into  the  only  op 
space  within  its  precincts,  and  immediately  under  the  walls  of  one  1 
our  lartrest  hospitals,  the  healthful  concomitant  of  a  dead-meat  market. 
In  another*  the  patients  breathe  liberally  the  miasmata  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Isle  of  Dogs  ;  wliilst  all  are  surrounded  by  the  busy,  noiiy 
traific  of  our  paved  streets. 

Notwithstandiug  all  our  vaunted  sanitary  tmproyement,  notwitb* 
standing  our  real  advance  in  surgical  science,  our  hospital  patienls 
are  in  less  advantageous  eircumstances  now  than  they  were  in  tbt 
times  of  Cheselden  and  Pot^  or  their  great  operations  would  haft 
been  as  frequently  followed  by  pyaemia  and  hospital  gangrene  is 
is  the  case  now.  Epidemics  of  these  fearfully  fatal  diseases  every 
now  and  then  break  out,  attacking  every  open  wound  in  the  w« 
whilst  erysipelas  is  scarcely  ever  absent.  Persona  su fleering 
the  slightest  wound  are  as  liable  to  be  thus  sacrificed  as  the 
whom  capital  operations  have  been  performed.  One  woman 
I  sent  this  spring  to  one  of  our  best  hospitals,  for  the  pcrfor 
of  a  comparatively  slight  operation,  was  attacked,  first  by  hosp 
gflijgrene,   afterwards   hy  erysipelas.      From    each    her    life 

in   imminent  danger,  while  from  the   first  disease  it  was   for  i    

days  despaired  of.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  that  is»  wftfc 
pure  airj  the  wound  left  by  the  surgeon*8  knife  should  have  he 
in  a  few  days ;  yet,  though  in  perfect  general  health  previoa 
she  was  kept  hovering  between  life  and  death  for  eight  weeks,  i 
eventually  lefit  the  building  a  wreck  of  her  former  self,  fromj 
Buperventton  of  diseases  which  she  would  certainly  never  havef 
if  she  had  not  entered  an  hospital.  Every  hospital  surgeon  canl 
testimony  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  cases  as  thia^  and  ' 
that  it  must  be  so,  so  long  as  cases  of  operation  and  accident^ 
wonnds  are  treated  in  atmospheres  loaded  with  effluvia  from  lif 
organisms,  such  as  is  that  of  our  densely  populated  towns, — atidj 
no  effort  is  made  to  alter  the  system.  An  epidemic  of  ho 
gangrene  has  been  making  great  ravages  in  tho  University  Coli 
LondoD,  and  several  others  of  our  Metropolitan  hoapitnls,  during  j 
past  spring,  and  it  is  chiefly,  If  not  entirely,  to  the  greater  virulfl 
of  similar  "*  hospital  diseases,"  that  the  greater  mortality  in  the  T 
hospitals  is  due*  The  greater  number  of  the  deaths  after  oper*ti 
(whioh^  in  the  ease  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  instance,  are^  1 
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Paris  more  than  50  per  cent.)  are  the  resnit  of  the  snperyention  of 
erysipelas,  phlebitis,  or  pjsBmia,  all  modifications  of  hospital  poison  ; 
and  the  difference  between  the  Paris  hospitals  and  those  of  London 
is  one  of  degree  only,  namely,  a  proportionately  greater  amount  of 
over-crowding,  bad  ventilation,  and  want  of  cleanliness  within  the 
hospitals,  and  a  greater  amount  of  the  very  same  elements  of  disease 
in  the  city  which  surrounds  them.  Mr.  Holmes  Coote,  one  of  our 
latest  writers  on  the  subject,  thus  speaks  of  hospital  gangrene  :  '^  The 
local  treatment  will  frequently  prove  unavailing,  so  long  as  the 
patient  remains  exposed  to  the  same  influences.  He  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  ward  and  put  into  another  building,  and  when  this  is 
impossible,  the  ventilation  should  be  as  free  as  possible,  the  windows 
being  left  open  day  and  night,  while  disinfectants  should  be 
liberally  spread  about ;  and  finally,  the  surgeon  should  feel  that  it  were 
better  for  the  sick  to  be  unsheltered  in  tlie  open  plain  than  in  the 
crowded  walls  of  an  hospital  so  affected."  Why,  then,  should  wo 
expose  our  maimed  artisans  to  these  fearful  diseases  ?  Why  should  we 
continue  to  render  futile  the  best  directed  skill  of  our  best  operating 
surgeons,  when  a  remedy  is  within  our  reach  ? 

But  it  is  not  in  surgical  cases  alone  that  pure  air  is  so  important 
an  item  in  the  treatment ;  with  good  ventilation  within  the  buildings, 
and  a  perfectly  pure  atmosphere  without,  the  greater  number  of  our 
London  sick  need  little  more  than  ordinary  comforts  to  be  restored 
to  health  ;  with  bad,  fetid,  stagnant  air  around  them,  no  known  me- 
dicine, no  physician,  however  skilful,  can  save  an  hospital  from  being 
ft  place  of  destruction,  instead  of,  what  its  name  originally  implied,  a 
place  of  refuge.  Pure  air  then  being  the  grand  desideratum,  where 
are  we  to  look  for  it?  Certainly  not  within  six  miles  of  Loudon 
Bridge.  This  distance  forty  years  ago  would  have  been  an  important 
consideration,  when  the  transport  of  a  patient  suflering  from  acute 
rheumatism,  or  a  recently-set  fractured  thigh-bone,  was  to  be 
undertaken ;  but  in  these  days  of  railway  locomotion,  double  the 
distance  need  not  cause  inconvenience. 

If  the  question  of  purity  of  air  alone  were  the  only  plea  for 
treating  our  London  sick  out  of  London,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
outweigh  every  reason  I  know  of  for  retaining  our  present  hospital 
buildings,  but  it  is  far  from  the  only  reason.  Hear  what  Dr. 
Edward  Smith  says,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Remediable  Stages  of 
Consumption:  "The  patients  are  restricted  to  their  rooms  or  to 
long  uninteresting  corridors  which  have  walls  and  high  windows,  or 
if  allowed  to  go  outside,  may  saunter  about  paved  yards  or  gravel 
walks,  wet  or  dry,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  passers-by.  The  space  for 
oat-door  exercise  is  very  limited,  and,  from  the  nature  of  things,  the 
exercise  must  be  of  such  ordinary  kinds  as  not  to  attract  the 
attention  of  others."  He  further  remarks,  (though  himself  one  of 
the  physicians  of  the  Brompton  Hospital,)  "Wo  affirm  therefore 
unhesitatingly  that,  in  the  ordinary  conditions  met  with  in  the  early 
stage  of  phthisis,  the  arrangements  of  our  hospitals  are  unsuited  to  the 
treatment  of  the  case  provided  the  patient  have  a  tolerable  home  in 
the  country^  with  fresh  air,  green  fields,  and  plain  simple  nutriment." 
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Our  hospitals  then  should  bo,  in  the  first  place,  at  a  distance  i 
to'mi.  Secondlj,  they  should  be  in  immediate  contiguity  to 
of  the  principal  lines  of  railwaj.  Thirdly,  they  should  he  ou  * 
height*  And  this  19  an  additional  reason  against  their  being  built 
anywhere  within  the  valley  on  either  Bide  of  the  Thames^  Moit 
of  our  zymotic  diseases  are  fatal  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  t3i« 
neighbourhood  they  attack.  Nothing  can  show  this  more  than  tli« 
tahlea  published  in  the  Times  during  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in 
1854.  The  deaths  in  September  and  October  were,  at  Hampst««d^ 
350  feet  above  high-water  mark,  but  fourteeci  out  of  a  popul&tio 
of  11,986  ;  while  at  Batters ea,  which  is  only  3  feet  above  the  waM 
level*  there  were  171  deaths,  out  of  a  population  of  only  10,560« 
the  twenty-seven  districts  show  the  same  relation  in  varioua  d^_ 

Supposing  then  our  South  London  hospitals  pleasantlj  locaied^ 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Surrey  hills,  those  for  the  east  of  LoodoB 
tlie  other  side  of  Woodford,  those  for  the  north  beyond  Hampsiead 
and  Hornsey,  for  the  ivest  about  Harrow  or  Hauwell ;  supposiag  <m 
medical  colleges  for  the  reiidence  of  students  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  long  row  or  rows  of  one-storied  builditigs  con- 
Etituting  the  hospitals  ;  supposing  these  surrounded  by  plca^MUt 
flower  gardens,  by  kitchen  gardens,  by  agricultural  iields,  &ad|  abovt 
ali,  by  large  pastures  in  w^hich  such  a  number  of  cows  graze  as  abtB 
give  our  patients  an  unspariog  supply  of  milk,  that  most  neceaatj 
of  all  articles  of  hospital  diet,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  they  ediian 
get  now  in  a  genuine  form  ;  eupposing  all  this  to  have  been  prep 
for  our  sick  London  poor,  how  arc  we  to  get  them  there,  and  wi 
are  we  to  do  for  the  itnmcdiate  relief  of  such  urgent  caaea  of 
den  illness  and  accident  as  are  constasitly  requiring  the 
attention  of  the  resident  medical  officers  and  house-surgeoD&of 
present  system  ?  As  for  their  transport^  the  hospital  beiog^  aa  1 
presupposed,  within  a  short  distance,  say  a  mile,  of  a  railway-statia 
Tve  have  only  to  place  the  sick  man  in  a  litter-bed  in  London,  \ 
have  this  made  so  that  the  sides  will  rest  on  the  opposite  ^eal«  cif  I 
ordinary  railway  carriage,  to  have  a  covered  waggon,  constrticled  1 
as  to  hold  several  such  beds  In  a  similar  manner,  awaiting  tlie  1 
at  the  hospital  slation,  and  w^c  shall  get  him  comfortably  a^mt  j 
the  pure  eountiy  air  in  very  little  more  time  than  it  now  takes  ' 
carry  the  sick  from  their  homes  or  scene  of  accident  to  the  Ion 
hospitaL  But  even  this  additional  time  might  be  enough  101 
all  the  difference  between  life  and  death  in  urgent  cases  af  lUuiOil 
Even  this  additional  carriage  of  an  injured  limb  might,  bj  jolti&gi 
splintered  bone  through  the  covering  skin,  make  all  the  dtfiTervi:^^" 
between  a  simple  and  a  compound  fracture  ?  True  l  It  is  for 
emergencies  wo  have  now  to  provide. 

Adjoining  the  chief  stations  of  all  the  great  lines  of  railway  1 
be  GOmmodiouB  buildings  called  hospital  dispensaries.     These  shodU 
be  perfectly  adapted  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  out-patM 
department  of  our  present  hospitals*     The  most  skilful   phystc 
and  surgeons  sliould  attend  daily  for  the  treatment  of  out-jiatia 
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and  for  the  inspection  of  such  as  apply  with  tho  ordinary  subscri- 
ber's ticket  for  admission  into  the  corresponding  hospital.  Those 
thought  sufficiently  severe  cases  would  bo  conveyed  by  a  regular 
daily  train,  in  a  carriage  or  compartment  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
In  addition  to  the  visiting  stalf  of  the  dispensary,  there  should  be 
two  medical  officers,  also  of  established  skill,  constantly  residing  in 
the  building.  Their  most  important  duties  would  1)0  the  immediate 
treatment  of  what  are  called  emergency  cases — one  being  the  resident 
physician,  the  other  the  resident  surgeon.  To  allow  of  thoroughly 
competent  men  accepting  these  posts,  they  must  not  be  debarred 
from  prescribing  for  private  patients  visiting  them,  which  need  not 
interfere  with  the  duties  mentioned.  You  would  thus  get  men  of 
some  position,  who  would  be  far  better  qualified  to  treata  sudden  attack 
of  illneds  or  acute  poisoning,  to  take  up  adivided  artery,  set  a  fracture, 
reduce  a  dislocation,  or  restore  suspended  animation,  than  the  greater 
number  of  the  young  men  on  whom  the  immediate  treatment  of  these 
cases  at  present  devolves. 

Such  is  a  necessarily  brief  outline  of  one  way  in  which  the  system 
might  be  worked.  What  is  there  impracticable  in  the  scheme  ?  Tho 
distance  would,  no  doubt,  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  j)reventing  tho 
attendance  of  first-class  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons ;  but  few 
of  their  own  number  would  make  this  an  objection.  Many  of  our 
leading  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  frequently  making  short 
journeys  from  town  to  tlieir  own  country  residences,  as  well  as  on 
professional  errands,  and  at  none  of  our  hospitals  are  there  more 
than  three  regular  visits  per  week  paid  by  each  of  the  visiting 
medical  officers.  It  is  true  they  are  occasionally  summoned  at 
irregular  times,  but  this  is  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence  and 
generally  only  to  fresh  cases,  such  as  they  might  still  be  called  to  at 
the  hospital  dispensary.  Those  who  are  most  solicitous  about  the 
welfare  of  their  hos])itaI  patients  are  apt  to  visit  them  at  other  than 
the  set  times,  but  these  would  do  so  still  when  a  particular  case 
seemed  to  require  it.  Though  it  might  cost  them  an  extra  half- 
hour,  these  men  would  be  the  last  to  grudge  it,  for  none  would 
know  better  than  they  that  the  farther  they  have  to  travel  tho 
easier  tho  work  before  them. 

The  most  serious  objection  is  undoubtedly  the  cost ;  of  the  original 
outlay  I  mean,  for  after  that  the  current  expenses  of  conveyance,  &c., 
would  be  considerably  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
liTing  and  the  proceeds  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ;  the  cost  of 
erecting  both  hospital  and  dispensary  would  be,  in  most  cases, 
defrayed  by  the  sale  of  the  original  building  and  site  ;  and  the 
funds  of  our  richly  endowed  metropolitan  institutions  would  bo 
little  diminished  by  the  purchase  of  any  available  estate.  But  if 
the  amount  required  to  properly  carry  out  the  migration  should,  in 
the  case  of  some  of  tho  smaller  hospitals,  fall  short  of  the  funds  in 
hand, — if  Government  still  declined  aiding  public  charity  even  in  a 
irork  so  important  to  the  community  as  this, — if  a  greater  strain  had 
to  be  made  on  tho  purse-strings  of  the  subscribers,  would  it  bo  a 
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greater  strain  tlian  they  would  bear  ?  When  we  consider  how  noblj 
the  British  public  supports  its  charities,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  this, 
providing  it  be  ouce^conviuced  of  how  great  a  boon  it  would  be  to  cor 
sick  poor.  ^__ 

Observations  on  the  Natural  Movement  of  the  Air  in  Buildings 

similar  to  Hospitals y  and  on  the  Application  of  Artificial 

Means  of  Ventilation  ;  founded  on  an  Experimental  Inquiry 

into  the  Ventilation  of  St.  Mary^s  Hospital y  Paddington.  Bjf 

J.  B.  Sanderson,  M.D. 

In  the  following  paper  I  propose  to  omit  entirely  the  discussion  of 

those  general  principles  relating  to  the  movement  of  gaseous  fluids 

through  orifices  and  channels  of  various  forms  and  dimensions,  which 

constitute  the   scientific  basis   of   ventilation.     Taking    these  for 

granted,  I  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  results  which  may  be 

derived  from  the  application  of  an  exact  method  of  inquiry  into  the 

state  of  ventilation  of  any  building,  in  so  far  as  they  afford  solutioiu 

of  the  many  practical  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  the  selection 

of  expedients. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  ventilation  of  a  buildings 
(that  is,  to  measure  the  quantities  of  air  introduced  and  expelled 
in  a  given  time,  or,  in  other  words,  the  exchange  of  air,)  two  elements 
require  to  be  determined  in  every  case.  It  is  necessary,  first,  to 
measure  the  force  primarily  exerted  in  generating  movement;  and 
secondly,  to  estimate  how  much  of  that  force  is  constantly  lost  or 
expended,  in  resistance  arising  from  the  channels  or  airways  through 
which  the  current  of  air  passes. 

In  a  building  in  which  no  mechanical  appliance  for  the  purpose 
Fig.  1.  is  adopted,  the  generation 

of  movement  is  entirely 
dependent  on  two  agents, 
viz.,  the  horizontal  move- 
mcnt  of  the  air  outside,  and 
the  movement  of  the  air  in 
chimneys.  In  order  to  ex- 
^^  ^  ^,^    hibit  and  illustrate  the  in- 

^!^^  ""l'^  ^'^jH    fluence  of  each  of  these 

I—  agents,  under  the  most 
simple  conditions,  I  pro- 
t-  pose  to  consider  each  in 
succession  in  buildings  of 
the  simple  forms  shown  in 
figs.  1  and  2.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  building 
consists  of  a  single  quadrangular  chamber,  and  is  furnished  with 
four  openings,  one  in  each  of  its  sides ;  and  that  the  direction  of 
the  wind  is  parallel  to  two  of  its  sides  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
others. 
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In  such  a  buildiDg,  if  all  the  apertures  I,  O,  L,  L',  bo  open,  t  is 
obvious  that  a  quantity  of  air  will  enter  and  pass  out  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  exposed  opeuiug  I,  multiplied  by  the  velocity 
of  the  wind.  No  air  will  either  enter  or  escape  by  L  and  Jj\  When 
I  is  open  and  O  closed,  air  enters  the  buildiug  with  about  half  the 
velocity,  and  consequently  in  half  the  quantity,  it  did  before.  Again, 
when  I  is  closed  and  O  open,  the  quantity  of  ventilation  is  the  same. 
Air  enters  by  L,  L^  and  passes  out  by  O  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the 
last  case  it  entered  by  I  and  passed  out  by  L,  L^.  That  is  to  say,  the 
extracting  or  aspirating  power  exercised  by  the  wind  at  the  aperture 
on  the  lee  side,  is  equal  to  the  power  of  injection  or  inspiration 
which  it  exercises  at  the  aperture  on  the  exposed  side. 

In  the  three  preceding  cases,  it  is  supposed  that  the  apertures  of 
exit  are  of  such  form,  measurement,  and  construction  as  to  offer  no 
resistance  whatever  to  the  passage  of  the  air.  If,  the  other  condi- 
tions remaining  the  same,  the  aperture  O  is  smaller  than  the 
apertore  I,  then,  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  O,  the  quantity 
of  air  entering  at  I  is  diminished.  The  resistance  opposed  by  the  con- 
traction of  O  may  be  measured  by  a  barometer  placed  in  the 
interior  of  the  building,  as  compared  with  a  second  freely  exposed. 
The  barometrical  reading  in  the  interior  will  fall  below  that  of  the 
Atmosphere,  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  the  degree 
of  resistance.  Similarly,  if  the  area  of  the  aperture  O  is  increased, 
the  quantity  of  air  entering  by  I  is 
increased  in  corresponding  ratio; 
and  this  increase  is  attended  by  a 
diminution  of  pressure  of  the  inter- 
nal air,  a  depression  of  the  reading 
of  a  lMUX)meter  in  the  interior  of  the 
building. 

If  an  hospital  be  so  constructed 
that  each  of  its  wards  is  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  and  pro- 
Tided  with  openings  on  both  sides, 
then  the  influence  of  the  wind  upon 
it  is  completely  illustrated  by  the 
preceding  example.  But,  in  order 
to  meet  the  case  of  the  buildings  of 
which  each  floor  consists  of  two  or 
more  apartments  or  wards,  on  the 
■ame  level,  only  communicating  by 
doors  or  passages,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  to  my  hypothesis. 

Let  the  building  remain  other- 
wise the  same,  but  let  it  be  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  vertical  parti- 
tion, having  in  it  a  single  aperture 
of  communication,  and  let  the  open- 
ings L  L'  be  suppressed.    Then, 


Fig.  2. 
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wo  long  as  the  aperture  remains  of  stieh  size  as  to  offer  no  apprecb 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air,  the  quaatitjr  of  ventilatioa  is  i 
dimioished  ;    if  the    aperture  be  contracted,    then  a  correapondii 
proportiou  of  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  lost  In  resi^tanco  i  an4i 
two  barometers  be  placed,  one  in  froat,  the  ot!ier  bebiad  the  |iar 
tiou,  neither  will  indicate   the   pressure  of  the  atmosphere,     "" 
former  will  read  higher »  the  latter  lower,  than  an  instnimeiit  fn 
exposed.     The   depression  of  the  one  will  indicate  the  rem$ti 
aUbi  dcd  to  the  aspirating  power  of  tbe  wind ;  the  eloTatioEL  of  the 
otherj  the  resistance  to  its  injecting  or  pulsion  power. 

If  tbe  aperture  be  entirely  closed,  it  b  clear  that  no  TenfeilitioK 
will  take  place.  Then  the  depression  and  elevation  nhown  by  tbe 
two  barometers  will  indicate  the  whole  resistance  required  tn  mm* 
come  the  power  of  the  wbd.*  The  depression  of  th©  on©  wOl  i>f 
course  be  exactlj  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  other. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  as  regards  the  InMnmmtt 
the  witul  in  producing  yentilatlou  of  a  building,  tlrni  such  reeieteSMi 
as  arise  in  the  transmission  of  air  through  it  a<lmit  of  being  inresllp 
gated  bv  the  determination  of  the  dimiiiution  or  increase  of  boroiB^ 
trie  pressure  which  they  occasion  at  difierent  parts  of  tbe  airwiT, 
»nd  that,  if  the  origiual  quantity  of  movement  be  known,  the  los*«* 
movement  by  resistance^*  and  the  remainder  (of  actual  or  ellectii 
Biovcraent)  may  be  easily  ascertained. 

Tbe  same  considerations  apply  in  every  particular  to  the  iaf 
gatioii  of  the  effect  of  any  other  generator  of  movement,  whetlier 
be  a  mechanical  means,  such  as  a  fan  or  blowing  machine^  a  pomp  i 
a  veutilatiug  shaft,  or  chimney.    That  is,  if  the  effect  of  a  ab&^  i 
any  given  conditions  of  barometric  pressure  inside  and  outsiJalil, 
known,  the  loss  of  movement  by  resistance  can  in  like  nu 
determined. 

At  St,  Mary's  Ilospital  an  artificial  method  or  sygtem  of  reuli 
lation  is  employed,  in  which  the  supposed  source  of  movetnent  iij 
ventilating  shaft,  of  which  the  area  is  16  square  feet,  and  the  _ 
40  feet.  This  shaft  communicates  with  tbe  wards  by  cbannoAi'f 
zinc  work.  Tracing  these  channels  in  tlie  direction  of  tbe  intcadi4 
flow  of  air,  they  may  he  described  as  commencing  with  smalt  aptf*' 
tures  in  the  walls  or  ceilings  of  the  wards.  Those  in  the  w*lk  art 
arranged  at  a  height  of  about  10  feet  from  the  floor.  Their  niuubdr  b 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  patients,  so  that  there  are  abeot 
half  as  many  apertures  as  beds,  Tbe  channels  le^ing  from  then 
apertures  nre  combined  Into  larger  air-flues,  and  these  into  others  wbicl 
open  directly  into  the  shaft.  The  shaft  is  maintaiBod  at  the  reqnuiift 


*  If  tlie  quantity  of  air  entering  the  building  by  L  when  all  apertup?!  an 
itely  open,  be  indicatckl  by  F,  the  quantity  eateritig  when  thi>  aperture  b  ooo* 
tracted,  by  F,  the  depreaaionof  the  barometer  when  th@apertareifleiiiJiv|«tlflMi 
by  pt  and  Its  depreaaioa  when  contracted^  (corresponding  to  F',)  bj  p\  iW 
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temperature  by  a  farnace  at  its  base,  so  placed  that  the  aspired  air 
does  DOt  pass  through  the  grate,  but  enters  at  a  level  immediatelj 
aboTe  it.  In  order  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  I  first 
ascertained  the  velocities  of  movement  in  the  shaft  by  actual  measure- 
ment under  different  conditions  of  temperature.  When  the  tempe- 
lature  outside  was  48®  F.  the  velocity  of  movement  was  5  feet  per 
Becond.  This  velocity,  when  multiplied  by  the  area,  gives  a  removal 
of  air  equal  to  4,800  cub.  ft.  per  minute,  or  3*20  cub.  ft.  per  minute  per 
patient.  I  next  determined  the  actual  effect  produced,  by  observations 
at  the  inlet  of  the  channels.  It  was  then  found,  that  on  most  occa- 
sions, the  effect  was  nil — that  no  continuous  current  existed,  the  air 
at  the  inlets  sometimes  being  quiescent,  sometimes  moving  in  the 
direction  intended,  sometimes  in  the  opposite,  so  that  although  a 
considerable  and  continuous  change  of  air  took  place  in  the  shaft,  no 
change  whatever  was  effected  in  the  wards,  and  the  arrangement 
entirely  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  ol)ject.  As  this  is  a 
state  of  things  which  exists,  not  only  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  but  in 
many  others  in  which  special  expedients  or  systems  of  ventilation 
are  in  use,  and  may  often  be  attributable  to  a  similar  cause,  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  bring  before  the  Department  the  results 
I  have  arrived  at  in  respect  to  it. 

It  has  been  stated  that  air  ascends  the  shaft  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions at  a  velocity  of  5  feet  per  second,  or  thereabouts,  but  no 
appreciable  movement  is  produced  in  the  channels  which  are  con- 
nected with  it.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  non-transmission  of 
movement  lies  in  the  fact,  that  a  double  current  is  established,  of 
which  the  descending  branch  occupies  the  peripheral  portion  of  the 
shaft,  while  the  ascending  branch  occupies  the  centre.  This  state  of 
things  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
passage  of  air  by  the  too  great  contraction  of  the  channels,  at 
their  inlets  and  elsewhere,  by  their  frequent  branching  and  changes 
of  direction,  and  by  friction.  The  absolute  quantity  of  resistance 
thus  generated  is  extremely  inconsiderable.  I  have  ascertained,  by 
repefl^bed  experiments,  that  even  in  winter  it  does  not  exceed  a  charge 
*of  5'7  grains  on  the  square  inch,  or  a  pressure  of  one- fortieth  of  an  inch 
of  water.  Yet  a  resistance  so  trifling  as  is  expressed  by  these  numbers 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  shaft  and  to  render  it  useless 
as  a  ventilating  agent. 

In  hospitals  ventilated  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  employed  at  St. 
Maiy's,  that  is  by  the  aspirating  power  of  a  shaft,  it  may  be  pretty 
oonfidently  asserted  that  the  resistance  afforded  to  the  traction  of  air 
hj  the  ventilating  channels  is  the  main  and  most  frequent  cause  of 
fiulure.  My  experiments  show  that  causes  which  are  likely  to  be 
operative  in  every  building,  unless  specially  guarded  against  causes 
which  have  been  hitherto  regarded  as  wholly  insignificant,  are  sufficient 
not  only  to  diminish  the  flow  of  air,  but  entirely  to  arrest  it.  Thus,  in 
some  hospitals,  wire  gauze  is  placed  across  the  inlets  to  the  air-channels, 
Ibr  the  supposed  purpose  of  diminishing  or  moderating  the  draught ; 
the  employment  of  such  an  expedient  is  alone  sufficient  to  annihilate 
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ih©  ventilation  of  the  building,  AnotUer,  and  more  frequent  cauift 
«f  arrest  of  movement,  b  the  absence  of  adequnte  chaunels  or  openmgi 
for  the  ingrcaa  of  a-ir  into  the  wards.  If  I  go  into  a  ward  ventilatal 
hj  aspiration,  in  winterj  I  find  all  the  windows  and  doora  shut^aiida 
largo  fire  burning,  and  on  applying  inBtrnments,  I  find  tliat  Una 
barometric  pressure  in  the  ward  a  is  aetuully  couaiderablj  lower  thm 
in  the  eh  a  fit ;  so  that  instead  of  air  pasaing  out  bj  the  outXeta^  i1 
fact  tiows  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  system  of  ventilation  employed  at  St,  Mary's  Ho&pital 
been  generally  regarded  m  successful.     The  fact  that  it  is  ioopej^ 
tive,   shows   how   important  it  is   that   in  matters   of   vealf 
guess-work  should  bo  superseded  by  measurement,  and  the  bui 
of  every   expedient  judged  of  by  exact  instrumental   obserratifOii 
of  the  result*      The  matter   of  air-supply  should  be  regarded  in 
the    same    light    as    that   of  water-supply    and    gas-supply^    aiiJ 
the   main   condition   of   every  contract  for  ventilation  etiotjld 
the  introduction  into  ^ch  ward  or  room  of  a  giveD  quantity  of 
per  hour,  such  quantity  being  measured  by  instruments   of 
the  indications  are  constantly  open  to  the  supervi;^ion  of  tUase  oon^- 
cerned  in  the  management  of  the  institution. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  my  object  has  beea  to  illustrate,  by  th^ 
force  of  ao  actual  ejtample,  the  present  position  of  the  subj< 
ventilation.  It  has  often  been  observed,  that  as  eooa  as  a  social  n^i 
ment  is  felt  it  is  at  once  supplied  hy  science  ;  that  as  soon  as  a 
aeknowledged,  scientific  men  are  ready  to  come  forward  viritli  e 
dienta»  Very  true — but  in  thi»  iuatter  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
stage  ;  the  want  has  not  yet  been  felt,  the  necessity  not  yet  adoiii 
aod  consequently,  people  are  still  content  with  mere  theories — si 
for  example,  as  that  foul  air  baa  a  particular  tendency  to  ascend 
the  ceiling,  or  that  in  general,  air  will  pass  more  rapid! j  through 
vrire  gauze  than  through  a  free  opening  of  the  same  width.  The  ^«*J 
existence  of  these  theories  shows  that  the  art  of  ventilatioa  hM 
not  yet  entered  within  the  conti'ol  of  knowledge,  for  thej  are  oppoid 
to  the  most  elementary  principles  of  physies. 

A  wel!-knovm  statistical  fact  forcibly  illustrates  what  b&s  pro- 
ceded,  I  allude  to  the  immense  difference  between  the  Baaitarf  ooa* 
dition  of  miners  of  coal,  and  those  of  lead  and  copper,  the  luaia  §sd 
fundamental  reason  of  which  difference  is,  that  coal  mines  ar« 
fectly  ventilated,  whereas  the  others  are  much  less  so.  It  ii 
difficult  to  discover  hoi^  this  happens.  In  coal  mines,  ventiUti' 
a  necessity,  in  consequence  of  their  liability  to  explosive  gases,  ft 
is  not  merely  healthy  hut  life  and  property  that  are  endange 
And  hence  it  arises  that  collieries  are  almost  the  only  places  in  whj 
ventifation  exists  as  an  art  founded  on  a  eeientific  basis*  It  is 
only  that  the  rule  of  thumb  has  been  entirely  discarded,  "V^lierf 
Is  a  question  merely  of  health,  as  in  the  ventilation  of  a  ho^pitif 
guessing  is  thought  to  be  sufficient;  but  where  interests  which  appcsr 
more  important,  only  because  they  are  better  understood,  ar«  at  sGik^ 
the  aid  of  science  is  at  once  called  In ;  eo  that  it  m  not  &om  mh 
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of  science  that  the  art  of  airing  inhabited  buildings  is  lefit  in  the 
hands  of  quacks,  but  from  the  absence  of  any  general  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  good  to  bo  attained,  or  of  the  evil  to  be 
avoided. 


Hospital  Dietetics.     By  John  Charles   Steele,  M.D., 
Superintendent  of  Guy^s  Hospital. 

I  WISH  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association  the  dietary 
of  the  sick,  with  especial  reference  to  its  nature  and  manner  of 
administration  in  the  hoHpitals  of  the  Metropolis.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  medical  therapeutics  during  the  last  decade, 
or  who  have  been  in  any  way  associated  with  hospital  management 
during  that  period,  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed,  that  a  remarkable 
-change  has  taken  place  in  connexion  with  medical  treatment,  mani- 
fested by  the  adoption  of  a  more  nourishing  and  stimulating  regimen 
than  was  formerly  employed,  and  necessarily  attended  with  an 
increase  in  those  items  of  expenditure  which  relate  especially  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  sick  in  hospitals.  It  may  be  partly  due  to  this 
canse,  that  the  governing  bodies  of  the  various  hospitals  in  the 
Metropolis,  in  their  attempts  to  extend  indoor  medical  relief,  have 
Iwen  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
population,  and  that,  in  consequence,  an  impulse  has  beeu  given  to 
the  extension  and  further  development  of  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment in  each  hospital,  the  benefits  of  which  are  limited  solely  to  the 
administration  of  medical  advice  and  the  supply  of  drugs.  How 
&r  the  changes  I  have  referred  to  are  due  to  the  adoption  of  more 
enlightened  views  of  medical  science,  or  to  what  extent  they  are 
attributable  to  revolutions  in  the  type  of  disease,  it  is  not  my  object, 
nor  would  it  at  all  serve  the  purposes  of  this  Association  to  investi- 
gate. It  is  sufficient  for  us  fully  to  realize  the  fact,  that  a  well- 
regulated,  wholesome,  and  more  or  less  stimulating  dietary,  is  now 
being  universally  recognised  as  the  chief  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  medical  man  to  enable  him  to  cope  successfully  with  curable,  or 
to  palliate  the  effects  of  hopeless  disease,  and  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  inquire  in  what  manner  we  can  best  contribute  to  further  that 
important  object.  In  discussing  the  question,  or  indeed  in  obtaining 
Any  information  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  connected  with  the 
eonduct  of  our  numerous  charities,  we  meet  with  no  little  difficulty 
«t  the  outset  from  the  decentralized  character  of  their  several  con- 
stitutions, representing,  as  these  do,  the  advantages  and  defects  of 
independent  action.  In  such  vital  matters,  for  instance,  as  regis- 
tration of  disease,  internal  construction,  means  of  ventilation,  and 
in  fact  in  most  of  the  details  of  internal  management,  no  two 
lioapitals  of  the  Metropolis  present  similar  arrangements ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  important  subject  of  diet,  a  perusal  of  the  various 
diet  tables  in  use  would  go  far  to  invalidate  the  opinions  I  have 
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already  expressed  with  reference  to  the  value  att^hed  to  it,  did  I 
not  adil,  that  the  majority  of  these  ey sterna  of  diet  have  undeTigooe 
much  iocreas©  and  improvement  of  lute  jears,  and  that  they  sliJl 
continue  to  occupy  much  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  tbo 
governing  committees  of  the  respective  charities, 

Iq  the  daily  adminbtratioo  of  food  to  bospita!  patients,  it  hifl 
been  found  necessary  to  have  a  regulated  scale  or  table,  intended,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  meet  those  requlreoaents  which,  in  private  life, 
are  perhaps  more  aatisfactorily  aJj  usted  by  the  desire  of  the  patient, 
tbe  aptitude  of  the  nurse,  or  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  medical  atten-^ 
dant^     This  scale,  varyiDg   in  form  and  details   in   nearly  erei 
hospital,  baa  always  for  its  object  a  threefold  division,  repre^enti 
the  maximum,  the  medium,  and  minimum  amount  of  nouri^j 
allowed  to  the  inmates,  and  is  familiar  to  aU  associated  with  ho^t! 
management  by  the  teniis  full,  middle,  and  low  diets*     lo  additi 
to   these   typical   provisions,    we    have   likewise   in    all    estabtisli< 
ments  a  variety  of  other  diets  in  various  use,  the  compofiitton  am 
utility  of  which  may  be  safely  guessed  at  by  the  terms  half  die^ 
broth,  rice,  milk,  puddiug,  and  fever  diets  ;   and  supplementary 
the  whole>  there  is  a  class  of  diet  which  usually  finds  little  favoitr 
in  the  eyes  of  executive  cominitteea,  but  is  absolutely  essential  foT^ 
exceptional  cases  of  disease  in  all  hospitals^  known  under  the  nai 
of  extra  or  fancy  diets,  composed  of  such  dainty  articles   of  food 
chicken,  oysters,  turtle  soup,  fish,  chops,  &c.,  varyiog  in  detail  wii 
the  wishes  or  caprice  of  the   suiForer,  and   the  liberality   of 
hospital   administration.      From   this   subdivision   of  alirnent^ 
might  fairly  assume  that  ample  provision  is  made  in  hospital  pne* 
tice  to  suit  all  tastes  and  requirements,  and  I  am  far  from   deayllig 
that  sncb  is  not  the  rule.     Wo  shall  find,  however,  in  iovest" 
the  subject  more  closely,  that  much  remains  to  l>e  accomplij    _ 
adapt  the  scale  of  food  to  the  ever  varying  desires  of  the  morbid 
well  as  of  the  healthy  appetite,   and  of  otherwise   iniuring 
exhibition   of  good   and   wholesome  nourishments     In    tltese  aad 
similar  inquiries  into  the  necessities  of  the  sick,  it  is  essential 
we  should  have  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of 
organism  in  a  state  of  health.    Aa  experienced  in  our  own  per: 
these    are    not    always   to   be    relied    on,   as   the   natural   ^U] 
aition  inherent  in  most  people,  especially  la   such   of  us  aa 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  to  indulge  more   freely  than 
necessary  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  oiFers  a   vorj   Jfalhiciooi 
standard  of  guidance.     We  should  much  rather  refer  to  the  pmciii 
in  public  establishments,  in  which  the  inmates  are  supposed  to  be  \\ 
a  healthy  physical  condition,  and  where  it  is  an  object  to  keep  tin 
eo  ^   well,  and  to  the  dietaries  of  our  soldiers  and    sailors;,  m 
withstanding  the  discrepancies  which  even  those  exhibit,  in  &fiu 
the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  their  constnictioti  by  icientific 
authorities.     In  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  most  ruoest 
regulations  introduced  respecting  diet  in  the  various  establislimc»i3 
enumerated,  one  may  form  a  fair  conception  of  the  daily  amonal  cf 
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Bntriment  considered  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  senrants  and 
also  for  the  bad  bargains  of  the  State. 
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In  addition  to  the  articles  specified  in  the  table,  there  are  some 
fluid  accessories,  as  tea,  coffee,  and  beer,  allowed  in  some  establish- 
mentSy  but  these  additions  may  be  considered  exceptional,  and  the 
table  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  solid  nutriment  required  by 
each  class  specified.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  azotised  and  respiratory 
principles  of  food  are  here  very  irregularly  distributed  as  far  as  the 
different  recipients  are  concerned,  and  that  while  care  has  been  taken 
to  proportion  the  food  to  the  tear  and  wear  consequent  on  keeping 
the  body  in  an  athletic  condition,  so  necessary  for  active  exertion  in 
the  case  of  the  soldier,  sailor,  and  convict,  a  provision  is  also 
made  in  the  case  of  the  pauper,  by  which  the  ratepayer  may  be 
xelieyed  from  an  obnoxious  tax  on  his  resources. 

]jet  us  now  turn  to  the  dietaries  of  the  sick  as  established  in  the 
■everal  London  hospitals.  The  accompanying  table  presents  not  only 
the  amount  of  nourishment  in  each  of  the  two  principal  classes  noti- 
fled«  but  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  relative  numbers  in  each  class 
having  been  obtained  and  entered  in  the  first  column  of  the  table. 
Without  some  index  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
correct  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  average  consumption  of  food 
.mnd  expense  of  maintenance  of  the  patients  in  difierent  hospitals. 
The  numbers  on  the  respective  classes  of  diet  have  been  taken  for 
the  27th  February  of  the  present  year,  and  may  be  assumed  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  practice  of  the  dilSerent  establishments  specified. 
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Independent  of  iho  full  and  middle  diet  aUowaaces,  il  will  be 
not  iced  that  a  largo  number  of  diets  remain  to  be  accounted  for,  wbich 
we  flball  discover  to  be  placed  under  the  more  ambiguous  headings  cf 
low,  extra,  or  special  diets.  Following  the  order  adopted  in  tlie  l«U» 
the  numbers  on  special  diet  are  consequently,  Guy's  20*9,  Bartbdlo- 
mew's  17'2,  St.  Thomas's  25,  St  George's  36'3,  the  Lomioa  34"T, 
King*9  College  81^  MidtUesex  51*2,  It  thus  appears  that  in  iIiom 
sick  charities  in  which  the  full  diet  is  of  a  liberal  character^  there  is 
not  tlie  same  necessity  for  placing  the  patients  on  extra  artidei  of 
food  ass  in  others  where  the  reverse  practice  prcTnils ;  and  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  beai*  in  mind^  that  any  departure  from  the  ordinary  diet 
table  of  the  hospital  is  attended  with  much  inconvenienee  to  domei^ 
tic  arrangements  and  is  questionable  policy  on  the  score  of  ecxmoetj* 
Although  there  is  an  obvious  similarity  in  the  proportionate  uaounli 
of  the  main  articles  of  food  allowed  for  the  respective  diets,  aa  breid^ 
meat,  and  vegetables,  there  are  considerable  differences  existing;  win 
we  eomo  to  examine  into  the  issue  of  those  fluid  accessories  wUkll 
occupy  a  kind  of  neutral  territory  between  the  absolute  necessartett 
and  the  luxuries  of  life^  Thus  we  tin d  that  such  important  aids  la 
nourishment  and  weak  digestion  as  tea,  coffee,  butter,  and  beer, 
excluded  entirely  from  the  diet  roll  of  some  hospiUilS:,  and  if  exbibi 
at  aJl,  must  be  either  ordered  specially  as  extra  articles  of  food 
addition  to  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  hospital,  or  be  supplied  tJi 
the  medium  of  the  patient's  friends*  These  articles,  as  yon  will 
by  referring  to  the  table  giving  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  conlft- 
buto  largely  to  the  expenditure  of  the  hospitals  in  which  their  nse  il 
sanctioned,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  be  disaUowml  b 
other  establishments  where  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtilaiif 
fund-s  for  support*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  feared  iLai,  by  tlia 
withdrawal  of  these  aliments  from  our  diet  roll,  we  are  neglecting  i 
powerful  aid  in  convalescence,  and  depriving  the  sufierer  of  «f08 
article  of  food  or  drink  which  he  may  have  been  previously  aceoi* 
tomed  to  indulge  in,  A  disregard  of  the  customary  las  teg  and  wiih 
of  tho  patients  will  soon  moke  itself  felt,  either  in  the  iotrotluctt* 
into  the  hospital  of  a  variety  of  contraband  articles  of  food  and  dfi 
or  in  a  more  depressed  condition  of  the  vital  energies  of  tlie_ 
indicating  a  vaut  which  remains  to  be  satisfied-  Every  one  i»  «' 
of  the  all-powerful  influence  of  habit  in  matters  relating  to  tlio  ipf** 
tite,  and  no  medical  roan  would  knowingly  disregard  it,     Il  woiUil  bt 
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difficult,  for  instance,  to  induce  the  London  artisan  to  partake  of  a  diet 
of  oatmeal  porridge  and  buttermilk,  so  much  in  favour  in  Scotch  and 
Irish  hospitals,  nor  would  his  repugnance  be  less  marked  if  he  was 
doomed  to  the  "  soupe  maigre"  and  sour  wine  that  would  be  inevitably 
doled  out  to  him  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  become  an  inmate  of  a 
Parisian  hospital.  Hence  the  necessity  in  the  construction  of  our  diet 
tables  to  adapt  the  scales  to  the  habits  and  desires  of  the  people  who 
surround  us,  notwithstanding  an  excess  of  outlay,  which  in  some 
cases  appears  scarcely  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  relief  afforded. 
I  have  here  drawn  up  a  table,  compiled  mostly  from  private  docu- 
ments, indicating  the  comparative  expenditure  in  various  hospitals  of 
the  main  articles  of  consumption,  and  affording  at  a  glance  some  pro- 
minent feature!  in  relation  to  the  practice  in  vogue  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  in  France.  The  figures  given  are  for  the  year 
1861,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Parisian  hospitals,  in  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  Gompte  Moral  of  the  Administration  of 
Public  Assistance  for  1860. 
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36 
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1,113 

34     1 

39 

London  Hoaphal , 

4,250 
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24     2 

29 

Olae^w  Hospital . 

4.441 

820 
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97 
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22     3 

30 

Dublin  Hc*pit«ilfl» 

5,934 

1,090 
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27 

F«ris  HospitaU... 

90,430 
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—  1  —  21,211 

i 

28,510 

21     7 

28 

On  examining  this  table  the  first  question  which  naturally  arisen 
is,  "whether  the  greater  expenditure  incurred  by  the  richer  hospitals 
is  compensated  for  by  the  more  satisfactory  results  attendant 
en  medical  treatment?  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  it  was^ 
although  I  confess  my  inability  to  prove  by  statistical  data,  that  the 
mortality  is  less  in  the  richer  hospitals  than  in  the  others.  I  fear 
Tery  much  that  the  converse  is  the  rule  ;  but  the  index  of  mortality, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  our  London  hospitals,  is  a  very 
vnsafe  guide  to  help  us  through  this  difRculty,  and  I  should  be 
disposed  to  place  more  confidence  in  the  almost  unanimous  opinions 
rf  hospital  medical  men  with  respect  to  it.  The  tendency  of  late 
jears  has  certainly  been  to  increase  in  quantity,  and  to  improve 
in  quality  the  rations  allowed  to  the  sick,  and  medical  experience 
hu  so  far  sanctioned  the  arrangement.  It  is  found  also  that  the 
reSBOval  of  the  sick  or  injured  from  their  own  homes,  even  when 
these  are  situated  in  the  country,  to  the  wards  of  a  well  venti- 
lated hospital,  has  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  appetite,  a  circum- 
stance jointly  attributable  to  the  better  quality  of  the  food  supplied. 


*  Stevens'  and  House  of  Industry  Hospitals. 
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and  to  the  improved  phyeiological  condition  which  a  well  re^td 
diet  is  sure  to  induce,  Keturning  to  the  main  BTticleu  of  consuni|K 
tion  enumerated  in  the  table  of  expeuditurej  I  will  now  refer  in 
detail  to  the  hest  means  of  satisfying  the  Toracious  requireme^U 
of  the  numbers  collcetivelj^  j  and  first  let  me  direct  your  attention  to 
the  article  of  bread.  The  usual  way  in  which  this  important  eknw?nt 
of  food  is  Bupplied  to  hospitals  is  by  contract,  and  from  the  facility 
with  whtch  any  attempt  at  adulteration,  or  departure  from  the  orif 
cou  tract,  maj  bo  detected,  as  well  as  from  its  greater  economy, 
doubtless  best  adapted  for  the  scanty  rcTenues  of  eubscri 
hospitata.  In  the  larger  institutions,  bucIi  as  lunatic  asylums  ani! 
metropolitan  workhouses,  where  pauper  labour  can  be  utilised,  prefer 
ence  ig  given  to  the  arrangement  by  which  bread  is  made  on  tin 
premises  from  flour  either  obtained  by  contract  or  bought  bjthf 
authorities  at  the  ordinary  market  price.  Great  facUitiea  IfcSW 
lately  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  bread  in  pauper  establiih- 
ments,  where  it  in  usually  ditHcult  to  obtain  skilled  labour,  by  ihi 
employment  of  Stevens'  dongh-kneading  machine,  which  simplj 
requires  manual  effort  to  work,  and  ia  attended  with  a  eoDCessbii  Id 
cleanliness  that  it  is  impossible  to  ensure  by  the  ordinary  band  proem 
of  kneading-  In  Guy* a  Hospital  the  bread  issued  to  the  patienta 
eervants  continues  to  he  made  on  the  premises  by  the  on 
hand  process  by  one  man,  as  it  is  found  on  inquiry,  that 
a  machine  as  I  have  alluded  to,  for  the  supply  of  600  persona,  would 
necessitate  the  employment  of  a  couple  of  servants,  and  is  consequectly 
objectionable  on  the  score  of  expense-  On  comparing  our  arrange- 
ment  with  the  contract  system  of  supply  in  the  kindred  boepital 
of  St*  Bartholomew,  I  find  that  the  latter  has  the  advantage  m 
the  matter  of  economy,  inasmuch  as,  during  the  last  year  at  leajst,  it  hH 
bi-'Cn  furnished  with  a  quartern  loaf  at  one  halfpenny  che4*per  thaai 
has  been  possible  to  make  it  with  the  fluctuating  prices  t45  which  ' 
hae  been  subject  during  the  period  in  question.  These  fluetuai 
in  the  market  render  food  contracts  very  hazardous  ente 
to  those  undertaking  them,  so  much  so  indeed  that  the 
limited  to  a  class  of  tradesmen  who  make  it  a  special  h 
and  study-  I  ought  to  state,  that  the  quality  of  the  flour 
for  bread  is  usually  the  same  in  all  hospitals  ;  it  consists  of  the 
or  second  quality,  and  although  bread  made  of  a  coarser  descri 
of  flour  would  prove  equally  serviceable,  it  would  be  difficuli 
convince  the  poor  of  the  fact,  as  they  invariably  prefer  a  whit^ 
to  a  brown  one,  no  matter  what  their  constituent  elements  may 
Among  the  benefits  accruing  from  home  baking,  I  would  particu 
allude  to  the  facility  by  which  arrangements  may  be  made  lo 
the  various  scales  of  diet,  sepamte  loaves  being  prepared,  weig] 
respectively  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  ounces,  according  to  the  ^ 
daily  allowance,  as  well  as  to  the  security  which  we  poeseot  rf 
the  bread  heing  always  of  good  quality.  Before  paiism^  to  l2i« 
consideration  of  butclier's  meat,  the  next  item  in  the  diet  *cAle,  I 
would  say  a  word  in  favour  of  butter  being  admitted  m&  an  elemeat  in 
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everj  diet  table.  To  an  invalid  courting  an  appetite  there  a.  ) 
few  morsels  less  tempting  than  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  and  amon^* 
females  and  children  especially  its  use  is  almost  indispensable.  On 
this  account  it  finds  a  place  in  the  diet  tables  of  the  larger  hospitals, 
while  in  the  smaller  its  employment,  although  not  strictly  prohibited, 
is  much  restricted,  by  being  left  to  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the 
patients,  who  are  tempted  in  numerous  instances  to  purchase  those 
inferior  qualities  of  the  article  which  are  largely  offered  for  sale 
to  the  poor  of  London.  Good  salt  butter,  obtained  from  the 
Continent  and  sold  under  the  names  of  Dutch  and  Jersey  butters,  may 
be  had  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  at  a  price  varyuig  from 
94«.  to  98«.  per  cwt.  An  inferior  quality,  sold  to  workhouses 
and  coffee-shops,  and  exclusively  of  Irish  origin,  may  be  obtained 
much  cheaper,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  other  for 
hospital  or  dietetic  purposes. 

Batcher's  meat  is  the  aliment  which  above  all  others  is  relished  by 
the  invalid,  containing  as  it  docs  the  constituents  of  repair  in  the 
most  accessible  form,  combined  with  great  facility  of  assimilation. 
To  obtain  it  of  good  quality  and  so  prepared  for  the  palate  as  to  be 
both  inviting  and  nutritious  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  prominent  objects 
of  all  hospital  management.  It  fortunately  happens  for  the  simplicity 
of  our  cuisine,  that  the  manner  in  which  meat  is  most  relished  by 
the  poor  is  confined  to  the  two  processes  of  cooking,  roasting  and 
boiling.  From  some  cause  or  other,  difficult  to  explain,  our  patients 
show  a  marked  disinclination  to  partake  of  soups,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  the  cook  to  render  them  savoury  and  nutritious,  and,  as 
»  consequence,  we  are  compelled  to  employ  meat  more  extensively 
in  its  solid  form  than  perhaps  economy  would  dictate.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  experience,  that  the  sick  greatly  prefer  mutton  to  beef, 
probably  from  discovering  that  the  tenderness  of  the  fibre  of  the 
former  facilitates  the  masticatory  as  well  as  the  digestive  process,  a 
preference  which  many  hospitals  now  act  on,  by  using  mutton 
almost  exclusively  for  the  diet  of  the  patients.  To  vary  the 
monotony  of  an  exclusive  system  of  cooking,  it  is  customary  in  most 
hospitals  to  alternate  the  boiling  with  the  roasting  process,  and  this 
jtfrangement  greatly  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates, 
jdthough  I  have  reason  to  know  they  much  prefer  roast  meat  to 
boiled  meat  days,  notwithstanding  the  aildition  to  their  meal  on  the 
latter  days  of  a  portion  of  the  liquor  or  broth  in  which  the  meat  has 
been  boiled.  The  boiling  process  of  cooking  need  not  be  otherwise 
adverted  to,  further  than  to  urge  the  necessity,  of  which  every  good 
-4X>ok  is  familiar,  of  placing  the  joints  at  once  into  the  boiling  liquor, 
ao  as  to  coagulate  the  external  layers  of  albumen,  and  to  thus  retain 
fbr  consumption  all  or  nearly  all  the  precious  juices  of  the  meat. 
What  is  usually  termed  roast  meat  in  the  majority  of  our  public 
hospitals  is  not  actually  meat  roasted,  for  it  is  in  fact  cooked  by  a 
prcx^ss  of  baking  in  a  close  oven  and  made  to  simulate  ordinary 
jroast  meat.  This  method  of  cooking,  so  much  in  use  on  the  Continent 
juid  in  the  low  eating-houses  of  the  Metropolis,  has  the  great  ad- 
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vantage  of  preserring  the  meat  more  entire,  as  far  as  regards  weighty 
than  perhaps  any  other  process  of  cooking,  but  it  is  said  not  to 
possess  the  flavour  of  meat  roasted  before  the  fire,  and  that  it  has 
a  sodden  appearance  and  peculiar  taste  irreconcilable  with  a  &8ti- 
dious  appetite.  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  of  the  latter 
objection,  but  with  respect  to  the  former,  that  baked  meat  does  not 
possess  the  flavour  of  meat  roasted  before  the  fire,  no  one  who  has 
tasted  both  can  entertain  a  doubt.  Of  late  years,  a  process  of  roasting 
meat  by  means  of  gas  has  been  largely  employed  in  public  institu- 
tions, and  lias  even  found  its  way  into  hotels  and  club-houses.  Meat 
cooked  in  this  manner  preserves  all  the  grateful  properties  which 
roasting  before  a  slow  open  fire  is  known  to  give  it,  and  from  its 
convenient,  cleanly,  and  accessible  arrangement,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  it  will  ultimately,  in  large  institutions,  supersede  all  other 
forms  of  roasting.  With  the  view  of  testing  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  different  methods  of  cooking,  more  especially  in  relation 
to  the  losses  sustained  in  the  process,  I  made  some  experiments,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  joints 
employed  were  legs  and  loins  of  mutton,  trimmed  of  fat,  and  disposed 
in  about  equal  proportions,  except  in  the  case  of  those  roasted  by  gaa^ 
in  which  legs  and  shoulders  of  mutton  were  alone  employed. 


OrifiTlnAl 
Weight. 

Lou  in 
Cooking. 

LoMln 
Bon«,&c 

TMidLM 

Baking  in  Close  Oven  

lbs.  oz. 
126    4 

87    0 
128    8 
186    0 

Ibs.oz. 
24    8 
29    0 
38    8 
80    8 

lbS.OE. 

8  2 
6     8 

10    4 

9  6 

poroeoL 
25-8 
40H) 
89-8 
29-8 

Roasting  with  Gas 

Roasting  before  Fire 

Boiling    

477  12 

122    8  i     31     4 

82-8 

The  small  loss  sustained  by  baked  meat  in  comparison  with  meat 
roasted  is  very  remarkable,  and  certainly  forms  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  economy  of  the  former  system  of  cooking,  which  is 
that  usually  employed  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolis.  In  the 
supply  of  meat  it  will  be  found  both  convenient  and  economical  to 
limit  the  purchase  to  those  parts  of  the  carcase  least  liable  to  waste 
in  cooking  and  carving,  notwithstanding  their  enhanced  value  in 
price  when  compared  with  the  others.  Loins  and  legs  of  mutton, 
with  thick  flanks  and  ribs  of  beef,  should  be  preferred  to  joints  which 
have  a  more  wasteful  tendency.  In  the  supply  of  meat  nearly  all 
our  public  institutions  have  recourse  to  the  contract  system,  and 
notwithstanding  some  minor  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  it, 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  found  to  be  the  most  profitable  and  conTeoient. 
The  mutton  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  London  market  may  be 
conveniently  classed  under  three  kinds :  that  used  by  the  wealthier 
class,  known  to  butchers  by  the  name  of  prime  or  down  mutton,  and 
UBuaWy  RoVd  «A.  \d.  ^  ^wki<\  da^^er  than  the  second  class,  which 
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•gain  finds  its  consumers  among  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  and 
is  the  quality  generally  supplied  to  hospitals  and  public  institutions^ 
and  contracted  for  usually,  with  the  written  understanding  that  it  is 
batcher's  meat  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  known  to  the  trade  by  the 
name  of  Leicester  mutton,  and  is  usually  excellent  in  its  way,  euit- 
ftble  either  for  the  healthy  or  the  morbid  appetite,  but  it  occasionally 
contains  an  excessive  amount  of  fat  which  tells  very  wasteful ly  in 
the  process  of  cooking.  The  third  quality  to  which  I  have  referred 
it  of  anjinferior  description  altogether  to  the  others.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  obtained  from  the  Continent,  and  sold  under  the'  names  of 
Dotch  and  German  mutton.  It  is  purchased  largely  by  the  poor  as 
■well  as  by  butchers  for  the  supply  of  the  low  eating-houses,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  lean,  scraggy  and  tasteless  character  when 
compared  with  the  other  qualities  of  meat  noticed.  For  hospital 
purposes,  the  large  contractors  are  able  to  supply  the  best  parts 
of  the  second  quality  of  mutton  at  prices  varying  from  3*.  lOrf. 
to  As.  6d,  a  stone  of  81  bs.,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and 
anticipated  fluctuations  in  the  market,  and  there  is  little  difliculty  felt 
in  keeping  them  to  the  terms  of  their  bond.  The  beef  furnished  to 
the  London  market,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  such  variable  quality  as  the  mutton,  but  it  is  frequently  objected 
to  by  hospital  patients  on  account  of  its  tough  and  hard  character, 
irhich,  however,  I  believe  is  mainly  attributable  to  its  having  been 
recently  killed.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  use  both  l)eef  and  mutton 
in  the  hospital  dietary,  a  concession  to  the  capricious  tastes  of  the  in- 
mates may  be  easily  effected,  by  confining  the  issue  of  the  coarser- 
fibred  meat  to  patients  suffering  from  slighter  ailments  or  external 
injuries  that  can  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  reserving  the  more  savoury  mutton  to  those  whose  diseases 
indicate  a  more  reflned  exhibition  of  animal  food.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  there  is  perhaps  no  article  of  prepared  food,  of  w^hich  beef 
forms  the  main  ingredient,  in  more  universal  esteem  than  the  nourish- 
ing and  grateful  diluent  familiar  to  every  one  under  the  name  of  beef 
tea.  Every  hospital  gives  a  couspicuous  place  to  this  article  in  its 
diet  roll,  and  its  successful  preparation  is  usually  a  matter  of  no 
ordinary  care  to  all  associated  with  domestic  arrangement.  On 
perusing  the  diet  tables  of  the  London  hospitals,  I  lind  that  it  is  the 
practice  in  most  institutions  to  employ  two  qualities  of  beef  tea  of 
unequal  strength,  containing  respectively  half  a  pound  and  one  pound 
of  beef  toevery  i)int  of  water  used  in  the  preparation.  This  arrangement 
is  evidently  made  with  a  view  to  economy  ;  but  if  the  acknowledged 
object  of  its  exhibition  be  to  introduce  into  the  system  as  large  an  amount 
of  nourishment  in  as  small  a  volume  as  possible,  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  the  patient  and  the  gratification  of  the  palate,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  maximum  amount  of  one  pound  of  meat  to  a  pint 
of  fluid  will  be  found  too  much  for  the  most  capricious  stomach.  When 
well  made,  no  one  has  ever  been  heard  to  complain  of  the  excessive 
■trength  of  beef  tea,  and  as  our  hospital  patients  when  placed  on  the 
diet  in  question  are  usually  debarred  from  indulging  in  solid  animal 
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food,  it  IS  of  the  highest  importanco  that  their  liquid  food  ehoaM 
prepared  in  as  strop g  and  palatable  a  form  as  possible.     To  eff< 
this,  the  lean  parts  of  the  neck  of  the  ox,  commonly  called  stickin 
and  unsuitable  either  for  roasting  or  boiling  purpose^  are  employi 
and  are  found  most  serviceable,  as  they  are  not  only  destitute  of  bone 
and  to  a  great  extent  of  fat,  but  they  contain  also  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  of  fibrin  than  the  other  parts  of  the  earcaee,  a  circumsLaace 
that  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  permeation  of  blood-vessels 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  neck.  Numerous  are  the  receipts  for  making  becsf 
tea^  both  tm  a  largo  and  on  a  small  f^cale.     I  have  seen  several  plnMH 
employed,  hut  for  hospital  purposes  I  know  of  none  that  will  auj>ers«^^B 
in  simplicity  and  economy  the  following,  which  I  will  attempt  t^* 
describe.    The  eoft  beef,  after  being  de voided  of  fat,  must  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  a  few  square  inches  in  bulk,  and  then  be  lacerat^id  or  cutagtia 
80  as  to  facilitate  maceration  ;  after  which,  in  the  proportion  of  a  ponod 
weight  to  about  iixt^en  ouncea  of  cold  water,  it  is  to  be  heated     || 
gradually  for  an  hour  on  a  slow  fire  or  steam  pan,  until  it  reaches  tbd 
boiling  temperature*     The  mixture  should  now  be  allowed  to 
iner  for  a  couple  of  hours  more,  until  all  the  albumen  and  a 
portion  of  the  fibrin  are  left  ia  suspension,  when  the  liquor  may 
drained  oflT  and  allowed  to  cool  partially,  for  the  removal  of  the 
which,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  will  be  found  to  eKtit 
considerable  quantity  on  the  surface.     To  the  residue  of  the 
now   pretty   well   deprived   of  its  main  nutritive  elements, 
should  be  added  more  water  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  before^ 
and  the  infnslou^  or  decoction  rather,   ia  to  be  kept  clo^e  oa  the 
boiling  temperature  for  a  couple  of  hours  longer,  and  placed*  afbef 
Btraining,  in  a  separate  vessel  from  the  other.  When  allowed  to 
this  second  infusion  is  converted  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  that  is  to 
kept  as  stock  and  atlded  to  the  first  boiling  of  the  following  di 
prerious  to  its  being  strained*     In  this  way  we  thoroughly  utilise 
the  active  ingredients  of  the  meat,  the  gelatin,  albumen,  and  fibrin^ 
well  aa  the  other  constituents  whose  properties  we  are  not  so  caj 
of  determining,     I  know  that  many  authorities   look  with 
favour  on  gelatin,  but  beef  tea  containing  it  is  much  more 
by  hospital  patients  than  the  simple  juices  obtained  from 
maceration  noticed  above  ;  it  gives  a  richer  and  more  sabsl 
body   to   the   InfusioD,  and  it   is   difficult   to   assume    that 
not   contribute  to  nourishment,  whatever  chemistry  may  sa; 
contrary, 

^  Besides  the  meat  diets,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  in  comh 
tion  with  them,  there  are  in  most  hospitals  diets  of  milk  prescn 
for  exceptional  case  a,   which  diets  usually  comprise   the  ordi! 
hospital  allowance  of  bread,  with  from  one  to  two  pints  of  milk  d 
combined  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  rice,  arrowroot,  or  wigcv 
the  form  of  pudding.     Notwithstanding  the  large  outlay  for  milk 
several  of  the  establishments  noticed  in  the  table  of  expendituxv,  i 
impression  is  that  the  milk  diet  is  not,  as  a  rule,  much  in  reqaeit  latlw 
liOndoa  \i09^Vu\%^  ^ic^V^^bly  from  the  fact  of  milk  not  being  m  niti* 
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yersallj  employed  as  an  article  of  food  as  its  highly  nutritive  character 
would  lead  us  to  desire  it  should  be.  This  disiucliuation  for  milk  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  the  difRculty  which  the  poor  have  in  obtain- 
ing it,  at  their  own  homes,  of  a  rich  and  wholesome  quality ;  and  situ- 
ated as  we  are,  far  away  from  the  pastures  from  which  it  is  obtained 
in  its  vaccine  purity,  the  taste  for  it  is  not  likely  to  be  developed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present.  Nevertheless,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  by  its  absence  from  our  diet  roll  we  are  depriving  our- 
selves of  what  is  frequently  spoken  of,  and  with  truth,  as  the  type  of 
all  food,  it  is  essential  to  know  that  the  objectionable  qualities  of 
London  milk  may  be  partially  neutralized  by  its  admixture  with 
many  farinaceous  materials  when  prepared  in  the  form  of  pudding. 
In  this  condition  it  is  always  relished  by  the  youug,  and  is  not 
uninviting  to  those  whose  maladies  contraindicate  an  exclusively 
meat  diet ;  but  to  the  great  majority  of  invalids  an  exclusively  milk 
diet  is  not  much  in  request,  nor  for  purposes  of  convalescence  is  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be.  On  these  grounds  I  would  argue,  that  a 
xnized  diet,  composed  of  meat  and  farinaceous  puddings  in  due 
proportion,  should  be  distributed,  either  daily  or  on  alternate  days,  to 
Bach  patients  whose  diseases  did  not  contraindicate  the  combination. 
A  diet  formed  on  a  somewhat  similar  plan  is  entered  in  the  diet 
table  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  from  the  number  of  patients 
partaking  of  it  (represented  in  the  table  of  middle  diets)  there  is 
evidence  of  its  popularity.  A  similar  diet  has  latterly  been  in  use 
At  Guy's  Hospital  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasurer,  and  is 
particularly  acceptable.  Although  attended  with  some  considerable 
expense,  the  addition  of  milk  and  farinaceous  pudding  to  the  ordinary 
meat  diet  will  be  found  to  lessen  materially  the  consumption  of  meai^ 
which  may  be  considered  by  many  to  be  somewhat  out  of  proportion 
to  other  aliment  in  the  table,  especially  in  the  first  two  hospitals 
named,  Guy's,  and  Bartholomew's.  The  milk  supplied  by  contract 
to  the  London  hospitals  is  obtained  chiefly  from  two  or  three 
large  contractors,  who  apparently  have  a  monopoly  of  the  business. 
Others  engaged  in  the  trade  tender  from  time  to  time,  but,  as  a  rule, 
ihej  are  not  able  to  compete  with  the  larger  firms  alluded  to. 
The  price  has  fluctuated  very  little  during  the  last  few  years,  its 
ttirerage  being  lOd,  a  gallon,  and  its  quality,  considering  that  it  is 
brought  from  considerable  distances  and  divers  places,  including  a 
journey  by  rail,  is  usually  pretty  good.  The  only  adulteration  we 
have  cause  to  fear  is  in  its  admixture  with  water,  the  best  test  for 
which  will  be  found  in  the  practised  palate  rather  than  in  specific 

Givity  instruments,  which  are  extremely  fallacious.  If  the  poor  in 
ndon  are  partially  deprived  of  one  of  the  main  sources  of  nourish- 
ment by  the  doubtful  quality  of  the  milk  supplied  them,  they  have 
fennd  a  substitute  for  it  in  their  far-famed  beer  or  London  porter  ;  and 
whatever  temperance  advocates  or  social  science  may  say  to  the 
aontrary,  I  feel  convinced,  that  if  we  desire  to  reconcile  our  patients 
to  the  hospital  regime^  and  afterwards  facilitate  their  convalescence, 
WO  must  supply  them  with  a  moderate  amount  of  their  favourite 
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beverage.     Of  course  I  speak  m\y  of  that  class  of  the  coDununltj  la 
^hieh  malt  liquor  has  beeu  haUltuall^r  indulged  la  with  diBcrittiiiia* 
tioQ,   m  a   portion   of  thetr   dailj   foo<l ;   aod    after   coDsideimblc 
experience   of  the   babitB   of  the   clase  who   usuallj   seek   auI  in 
hospitals^  I  find  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  queition  are  extmndlj^ 
rare^  unless  an  excess  of  iiidulgencQ  in  the  stimulating  beverage  la  in  be 
considered  au  exception.     Acthig  ou  this  understanding,  mmli  lH|tiiv 
is  entered  as  one  of  the  conetrtucnts  of  food  in  the  dietaries  of  all  thi 
larger  hogpitals,  and  I  believe  it^  absence  from  the  diet  tables  of  t^ 
BDialler  subticrlption  hospitals    is   attributable  more   to  moli^net  of 
economy,  than  to  any  expressed  aversion  to  its  general  emijlojiDaiil^ 
That  ite  use  is  no  new  feature  in  the  practice  of  public  honpiUla,  119 
may  leiirn  from  Uie  fact  of  breweries  having  been  formerl j  establialtri 
in  counexion  with  many  public  institutious  for  the  treatment  of  tte 
aiek  and  insane,  the  majority  of  which  have  now  only  been  abuidoiiei 
in  consequence  of  tlio  greater  facilities  and  advantages  which  tht 
large  Loudon  breweries  ofiTer  for  the  preptmitton  and  supply  of  tilt 
beverage.     For  hospital  purposes  two  kinds  of  malt  liquor  iippe«r  li 
be  in  general  use,  namely,  the  ordinaiy  London  porter,  eoiit 
about  three^uartors  of  an  ounce  of  alcohol  to  a  pint,  and  sold  to  [ 
hospitals  at  a  price  varying  with  the  value  of  hops^  and  eeldom  Ui 
exceeding  32f.  a  barrel  of  36  gallons.     The  other  quality  iM 
weaker  in  composition,  never  containing  more  than  half 
of  alcohol  to  the  pint^  and  its  employment  does  not  exclude  the 
of  the  stronger   beverage,   as   in  every  hospital  where  it  b 
there  is  also  a  considerable  consumption  of  porter.     In  fact,  ll  k  ft 
question   whether  it  would  not    be    more  eeonomieal,    afl   wdi  M 
therapenticallj    correct,    to    dispense   with    the    weaker    bevefiM 
altogether,  and  to  substitute  in  it^  stead,  as  has  been  done  In  Guyi 
and  the  London  Hospital,  half  the  reguLatiou  allowance  otf  |Mifier^ 
which  is  really  the  liquor  most  appreciated  by  the  patients. 

Allied  to  malt  liquors^  but  occupying  a  position  still  more  tltift* 
peuiical  than  alimentary,  we  liave  to  rank  wines  and  spiritd.  1  hawi 
thought  it  appropriate  to  allude  to  these  beverages,  beciLUfle  thej  fff 
not  only  intimately  associated  with  the  subject  of  diel^  but  cMr 
eoDtioually  increasing  consumption  in  hospital  practice  is  &  sourea  if 
much  anxiety  to  %^^tj  administration.  It  will  be  obferved  llnA  io  Iht 
larger  hospitals  the  wine-merchant's  bill  occupies  a  positum 
only  in  amount  to  the  butcher's  and  baker 's^  and  those 
with  hospital  management  are  fully  aware  that,  during  tlio  |^t  kw 
jeara,  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  stimulants  has  incriMod  l&i 
forniidabte  ratio  with  the  numbers  of  the  sick  treated*  Whal  kii 
tended  much  to  complicate  the  question  in  a  finaneialas  well  af  IBI 
therai^eutic  senBo  was  the  difficulty  experienced^  chiefly  in  eoofl^ 
que  nee  of  the  disease  in  the  grape,  of  ohtiuning  fair  port  wine  il  i 
price  that  was  within  the  reach  of  the  hospital  exchequer,  end  Al 
consequent  substitution  by  other  wines  possessing  for  the  loost  pA 
the  same  aleohoUc  and  saccliarine  elements,  although  deilclaiil  it 
tho96  impalpable  requisites  and  restorative  virtues  which  liAte  givfi 
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«  prestige  to  genuine  port  wine.  Prior  to  the  relaxation  of  the  wine 
duties,  many  faiferior  compounds,  manufactured  either  abroad  or  at 
home,  were  largely  sold  to  hospitals  and  workhouses,  and  a  con- 
siderable impulse  was  given  to  the  sale  of  the  red  wine  grown  in  our 
Cape  colonies  and  sold  here  under  the  name  of  Pontac,  but  recent 
fisod  regulations  have  nearly  driven  the  latter  from  the  market, 
nor  would  any  one  desire  its  reappearance  unless  it  comes  to  us 
in  a  superior  form  to  that  it  formerly  assumed.  With  the  im- 
proved tariff  arrangements,  numerous  new  aspirants,  chiefly  from 
the  vineyards  of  France  and  Spain,  have  been  imported  and  exten- 
sively used  in  hospital  and  poor-law  practice,  and  from  their  com- 
parative low  price  and  genuine  purity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before 
long,  we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  decision  with  respect 
to  die  question,  how  wo  can  best  supply  this  important  article  to  the 
sick  poor.  For  some  time  past  many  of  the  London  hospitals  have 
been  dealing  in  Masdieu,  a  claret-coloured  wine  of  average  alcoholic 
strength  and  of  excellent  quality,  obtained  from  the  department  of 
the  Pyren^s  Orientales  in  the  South-East  of  France,  and  sold  in  the 
London  market  at  prices  varying  from  £24  to  £28  a  pipe.  Barring 
its  peculiar  colour,  which  gives  the  impression  that  it  may  have  been 
tampered  with  in  the  preparation,  this  wine  is  really  a  rich  and 
irholesome  beverage,  much  relished  by  the  patients,  who,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  very  &stidious  in  the  matters  of  bouquet  or  flavour.  Most 
Authorities,  however,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  our  best  and  cheapest 
substitute  for  port  wine  will  in  future  be  obtained  from  the  numerous 
and  prolific  vineyards  of  Spain,  especially  from  those  of  Castile  and 
Arragon,  which  as  yet  have  not  been  much  opened  up  to  the  English 
market.  One  of  these  wines,  sold  to  us  as  Tarragona  port,  has  been 
for  some  time  in  use  in  Guy's  Hospital,  and  appears  to  meet  with 
mach  acceptance.  It  is  a  rich,  full-bodied,  sweet  wine,  and  has  been 
obtsined  in  bond  at  £22  a  pipe.  Dr.  Taylor  has  kindly  furnished 
me  with  an  analysis  of  this  wine,  and  remarks,  that  it  is  *'  a  good 
sound  wholesome  wine,  with  sufficient  body  and  alcoholic  strength 
for  all  medicinal  purposes."  It  contains  16  per  cent,  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  10*30  per  cent,  of  grape  sugar. 

A  necessary  result,  due  to  the  doubtful  qualities  of  hospital  wines 
and  to  the  altered  plans  of  medical  treatment,  has  been  felt  in  the 
increased  consumption  of  the  stronger  alcoholic  stimulants.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland  this  has  been  met  by  a  larger  employment  of 
irbisky,  and  in  England  of  brandy  and  gin,  but  especially  of  brandy. 
As  a  stimulating  and  therapeutic  agent,  no  alcoholic  compound  can 
approach  good  French  brandy,  but  in  consequence  of  its  high  price 
it  is  but  seldom  used  in  hospitals,  and  recourse  has  consequently  been 
Iiad  to  several  British  substitutes,  bearing  more  or  less  similitude 
to  their  foreign  rival,  and  certainly  retaining  its  alcoholic  strength. 
How  these  spirits  are  manufactured  is  of  course  a  secret  best  known 
to  those  interested  in  their  sale,  but  it  will  be  found  a  wise  precaution 
rfk  the  purchase,  to  have  recourse  only  to  such  as  are  avowedly  of 
British  growth,  and  to  avoid  the  many  that  are  foisted  on  the 
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market  at  a  cheap  rate,  under  tlie  delusion  that  thej  are  foretgcr 
importations* 

Before  concluding  theie  details  relative  to  diet  and  Its  aeee^soriea, 
I  may  be  excused  for  remarking  on  the  manner  in  which  the  diet  of 
the   Bick  should  be  administered ;  and  especially  with  rererenci  to 
a  wise  relaxation  in  those  general  orders  which  are  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  discipline,  as  well  as  for  economy  of  manage- 
ment  in  all   public  institutions.      An  almost   inevitable   result  of 
the   distribution   of   solid   food  to  a  large   number   of  persons  is 
the  unsatisfactory  and  often   unsavoury  condition  of  the  diet  whea 
brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  from  the  absence  of  thorn 
faiuiliar  facilities   for   keeping   it   warm   which   are  so    constant}/ 
insisted  on  in  the  domestic  circle.     I  mention  this,  to  appearance 
yery  humble  matter,  because  I  have  known  it  to  be  the   frequent 
cause  why  sickly  persons  cannot  be  induced  to  partake  of  the  morsel 
which  a  returning  or  even  a  jaded  appetite  would  otherwise  lead 
them  to  relish.     Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  administering 
food  liefore  it  has  parted  with  its  appetizing  character.     To  seeura 
this  desideratum,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  several  persons  should 
he    employed  in  the   supply  and  carving   arrangements  of  eveiy 
hospital  ward,  that  the  plates  and  other  dbbes  should  lie  kept  h& 
and  that  the  meat  should  not  he  cut  up  into  rations,  as  is  frequen(^ 
done,  in  the  kitchen  of  the  establbhment,  hut  be  conveyed  nt  oa 
to  the  separate  apartments  in   closed  vessels,  and  distril>uted  in  i 
'Speedy  a  mauner  aa  possible.     In  dealing  with  our  capricious  j 
I  would  further  advocate  tlio  expediency  of  allowicig  the  p 
entrusted  with  the  nursiug  superintendence  of  a  wartl,  s  ce  . 
discretionary  power  to  adapt  the  diet  of  t!ie  day  to  the  continue 
changing  requirements   of  the  patients,  as  it  is  impossible  for  ^ST 
mediml  maUj  who  uaually  makes  his  visit  after  the   dinner  h&ut^ 
to  foresee  what  new  features  in   the  aspects  of  disease   may  ta|^~ 
place  in  his  absence.     This  is  not  delegating  too  much  aulhorityl 
the  females  in  charge,  if  they  are  at  all  competent  persons,  nor  T 
it  at  all  interfere  with  the  domestic  arrangements,  for  a  comprooilu 
can  be  usual  J  j  eflTected  between  such  as  have  an  improved  appetite 
for  the  day  and  those  who  have  not.     In  connexion  with  the  wm» 
Bubject,  I  would  add  a  word  in  favour  or  rather   in  mitigatioa  of 
what  is  usually  considered  an  abuse  in  hospitals,  and  against  whtrf" 
regulations  more  or  less  stringent  in  every  establishment  provi4' 
I   allude  to  the  introduction  of  such  contraband    articles  of  fot_ 
as  friends  or   relatives  are  in  the  habit  of  conveying  to  paticntl 
to  vary  somewhat  the  monotony  of  their  hospital   existence^  and 
to  seduce  them  into  an  appetite  which  may  perhaps  have  rftsislel 

tho  ordinary  legitimate  resources  of  the  diet  table.     No  p  

harm  can  accrue  to  the  sick   from  their  occasional  mdulgc, 
ench  mild  accessories  to  food   as    spongecake,  tcabread,  ripe 
preserves,  water-cresses,  or  in  those  harmless  varieties  of  shell-fiA* 
which  appear  to  possess  some  unaccountable  attraction  for  ihe  poor 
of  London^   and   in  debarring   them  from  particlpatiBg   in  xhmt^ 
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Inxaries  or  free  gifts,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  wc  are  depriving 
onrselves  of  one  of  the  best  aids  to  treatment. 

A  sick  hospital  is  so  totally  different  in  its  object  and  internal 
economy  from  a  prison,  a  workhouse,  or  even  a  public  boarding-school, 
that  the  regulations  which  are  applicable  to  the  latter  become  doubly 
Tezatious  when  enjoined  as  the  basis  of  administration  in  the 
former.  The  object  being  to  obtain  for  our  temporary  guests  as  speedy 
A  restoration  to  health  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  relax  every  moral 
or  physical  restriction  which  can  in  any  way  interfere  with  their 
wholesome  wishes,  even  to  the  extent  of  pandering  to  their  foibles, 
so  long  as  it  can  be  accomplished  without  prejudice  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  patient  or  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  household. 


Statement  of  the  Appropriation  of    the   Nightingale   Fund, 
By  Major-Gbneral  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  it.C.B. 

It  is  perhaps  almost  needless  to  state  that  the  Nightingale  Fund  is 
the  proceed  of  a  public  subscription,  raised  at  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  War,  as  a  tribute  to  Florence  Nightingale,  for  the  services 
rendered  by  her  in  tending  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the 
Military  Hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus  and  at  Bulaklava.  At  the 
public  meeting  at  which  the  subscription  was  determined  on,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  proceeds  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Miss 
Nightingale,  to  enable  her  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  training, 
sustenance,  and  protection  of  nurses  and  hospital  attendants.  At 
the  same  time  trustees  were  appointed,  in  whose  names  the  funds  were 
invested,  and  by  the  trust  deed,  which  was  executed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  subscribers,  a  council 
iras  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  Miss  Nightingale,  whoso  duty  it 
wns^  in  the  first  place,  to  assist  her  by  their  advice,  and  in  the  next 
place,  should  she  desire  it,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  management  of 
the  Fand.*  The  monies  subscribed  were  invested  in  the  Government 
Funds,  and,  with  their  accumulations,  produced  in  the  past  year  a 
siet  income,  af^er  deducting  income  tax,  of  a  little  over  £1,400. 

For  some  time  after  Miss  Nightingale's  return  from  the  Crimea 
she  was  unable,  both  from  ill-health  and  the  pressure  of  other 
ftYOcations,  to  mature  such  a  scheme  as  appeared  to  her  worthy  of 
the  intentions  of  the  subscribers,  still  less  to  undertake  personally 
the  execation  of  it.  Eventually,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1859, 
finding  her  health  still  unequal  to  the  task,  she  made  over  the  entire 
eontrol  of  the  Fund  to  the  council,  at  the  same  time  suggesting  the 
course  of  action  which  she  desired  to  be  pursued.     The  council  in 

*  The  original  xnemben  of  the  oooncil  were.  The  Bight  Honourable  Sidney 
Hsrbert;  8ir  James  Clark,  Bart.;  The  Dean  of  Hereford;  Sir  Joehna  Jebb, 
K.O.B.;  Sir  John  HacNeil,  K.G.B.S  Mr.  0.  H.  Bracebridge;  Mr.  William 
Bomnaaj  and  Dr.  Benoe  Jones. 
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their  subsequetit  proceediugi  have  Imd  the  Ijenetit  of  Misa  Kigl 
gale's  adylce  and  suggeitioii^  and,  iu  fact^  alt  the  important  detaUi 
©f  the  plans  adopted  have  been  prepared  by  ben 

The  first  object  nought  to  be  att&iued  "vros  to  aflbrd  tlio  iia«fAiu 
of  Eicquiring  a  thoroughly  practical  atid  gcIentlOc  training  to  wo&Kn 
desirous  of  working  as  Hospital  Nurses*  This  class  of  uurdai  wti 
eclected  in  the  first  instance  for  obvious  reasons*  It  was  the  obji»cl 
moat  prominently  put  forward  tn  the  resolutions  of  the  subecril 
and  properly  so^  for  while  ou  the  one  hand  it  is  to  hospit^i 
infirmaries  that  those  patients  resort  who  are  most  in  need  of  i 
tance — ou  the  other,  it  is  on  the  eiBeieucy  of  the  nurses  in  bospit 
more  than  in  any  other  position^  that  a  larger  number  of 
dependent  for  successful  treatment.  Moreover,  the  want  of  m  sehooL 
for  training  nurses  to  supply  the  metropolitan  and  pro  vine 
hospitals  and  intirmaries  was  deeply  felt. 

Certain  advantages  afforded  by  St.  Thomas's  Hospital   ]  ii 

out  as  well  suittMl  for  the  purpose.     An  agreement  wsm  eix 
with  the  authorities  of  that  Hospital  in  the  spring  of  1860.     Und 
this  agreement  it  is  provided  that  a  ccrtaiu  number  (at  first  0f 
probationer-nurses  shall  be    received   into    the  hospital^    all 
expenses  thereby  caused  being  charge*!  to  the  Fund  i  th&t  thci  pro^^ 
bationers  shall  be  provided  ivith  board  and  separate  lodgiiw  in  tlw 
Hospital  under  the  charge  of  a  sister,  and  shall  receive    txisiro 
iu  the  wards   from  the  superintending  sisters,  the  matron,  aiad 
resident  medical  officer,  all  of  whom  are  to  be  allowed  to  re 
remuneration  frotn  the  Fund  for  so  doing.     The  agreement  wii  1 
remain  in  force  for  two  years,  and  be  terminable  at  six  months*  nocm^ 

The  following  regulations  were  laid  down  by  the  committee  *^mMl 
the  admission  and  training  of  the  probationers : — 

1.  The  committee  of  the  XTgbtingale  Fund    hare  mad^  ammg 
fbd  authontiei;  «>r  St.  Tbi>maii'»  Hoaplt<Ll  for  giving  a  yearns  tmliila^  | 
deflirgus  of  working  as  h{>t^ital  nur&e». 

2.  Women  desirous  of  reviving  this  course  of  training  shouM  applj  to  Ih 
matron,  at  St  Thoma0*s  HoepHal,  eubje^^t  lo  wbose  selectjon  thej  fr(II  li 
received  into  tltc  hospital  as  probationens.  The  age  coutidered  deilrdbfa  Ir 
probationers  is  from  twenty-five  to  tblrtj-five ;  a  certificate  of  tm  and  a  l«ik 
monial  of  character,  arej^rtJiDg  to  a  form  which  wiU  be  RttppiiviJ  W  ||» 
Warilroper,  will  be  required,  al»o  the  name  anil  addreis  of  nteiicat  iltciiotil 

^.  The  pro^mtionere  will  Ih!  under  the  aulboritj  of  the  nuitTVKa  of  llw  bMML 
and  will  b^t^nbject  to  tht;  rules  of  the  hospital. 

4.  They  will  he  mippiied,  at  the  ooet  of  the  Nigbtlngale  Fand,  wtlfe  wtpmM 
lodging  ju  the  hoe}>ita1t  and  with  board,  indudlni^  tea  and  sugar,  and  witfc  tM 
wadiing;  and  they  will  lie  furnished  with  a  certain  qnantily  nf  onto^  dlotUo^^ 
a  uniform  character,  whicb  Ih^  will  always  be  required  to  wtw  wha  h 
the  hoBpitaL    Tbey  will  serve  as  aMietant^nurses  iu  the  warda  of  the  jfffflfT 

Gi.  Th^  will  receive  iastruction  trom  the  fiifltere  and  the  reaideM  M«iM 
olftcer.  The  J  will  be  pnidt  at  the  und  of  the  (ir^t  quiirter  a  sum  of  £±  ;  atli* 
flnd  of  the  eecond  quarter,  £2  lOf, ;  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  £t  IU 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  qtmrter,  £3, 


*The  committee  of  the  conndl  now  oonai»te  of  Sir  Joshua  Jehik,  RCEi 
Sir  Harry  Vcrney/Bart. ;  Sir  John  MncNeil,  K.C.B.;  Mr,  WiUiam  Bimti^ 
Jdi.  John  Forben  Clark  ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Spottiawoodo. 
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€.  At  ibi  doie  of  a  j^^v^  thetf  traming  will  be  considered  complete,  and  thej 
^lil  be  expected  to  enter  into  scryice  iis  hospital  nnrBas  in  such  flit  nations  na 
mAj  be  oflbred  to  them. 

7*  Tho  names  of  the  probationers  will  be  entered  in  a  register  in  wbicb  a 
record  will  be  kept  of  their  conduct  and  quiiltfications.  This  will  be  submitted 
at  the  end  of  every  nionth  to  the  committee  of  the  Nightingale  Fund.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  those  whom  the  commtitee  find  lo  have  passed  satiafactoritj 
itrangh  the  course  of  instruction  and  training,  will  lie  entered  in  the  register  aa 
«ertificited  mirsea,  and  will  l>e  recommended  for  employment  accordingly. 

8.  The  term  of  a  probationer's  service  is  a  complete  year,  and  they  will  1m 
ftoeividd  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  will  remain  for  that  length 
of  time^  They  may,  hi>wever,  be  allowed  to  withdraw,  npoo  ^irounda  to  bo 
approved  by  the  committee,  upon  three  months*  notice*  They  will  be 
tnbjeci  to  be  discharged  at  any  time  by  the  matron,  in  ease  of  mi^couductf 
or  should  she  consider  them  inefficient  or  negligent  of  their  duties.  They  will 
be  eligible,  upon  proof  of  competency,  during  their  year  of  training*  or  at  its 
dose,  to  permanent  appointments  as  extra  nurses  in  St.  Thomas's  HospttaL  The 
committee  look  forward  with  conddenee  to  b^it^  able  to  find  Hituatiooa  for 
their  certificated  nurses,  either  in  St.  Thoroau's  or  some  other  hospital » 

9.  The  committee  will  allow  gratuities  of  £5  and  ^3,  according  to  two 
passes  of  efflcieney,  to  all  their  ccrtiflcated  nurses^  on  receiving  evidence  of 
their  having  served  satisfactonly  in  a  hospital  dunng  one  entire  year^  succeeding 
tliat  of  their  training. 

The  first  quarter  in  each  year  will  commence  on  the  24th  June^  Applications 
tilonld  be  ma<le  to  the  Matron,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  S,E.^-if 
personally,  between  ten  and  eleven  a-m. 

The  upjier  floor  of  the  oew  wing  of  St.  Thomas's  Hogpit^l  haa  been 
£.tte(l  up  iti  a  very  complete  manner  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
probationers,  so  aa  to  provide  a  sepai'ato  bedroom  for  eacbj  a  commou 
sitting-room,  and  two  rooms  for  the  sister  in  charge.  The  first  fifteett 
probationers  were  mlmitteil  on  the  24th  June,  1860.  Tho  courso 
of  training  is  almost  exclusively  of  a  practical  kind,  and  com- 
prehends all  that  a  nurse  is  required  to  know  and  to  do  at  the 
bedside  of  the  aick.  The  regulations  show  what  means  are 
lulopted  for  oscertaiiimg  precisely  the  progress  made  by  eacli 
probal toner,  and  the  committee  is  kept  fully  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject>  The  details  of  the  qualificatiotis  expected  are  contained  in 
the  following  memorandum  : — 

Yon  are  t^ aired  to  be  sober»  honest,  truthful,  tmstworthf,  punetual,  quiet 
and  orderlj,  cleanly  and  neat* 

You  are  expeeted  to  become  skilfal — 

1.  In  the  dressing  of  blis^ters.  burns,  uores,  woniids,  and  in  applying  fomenta- 
tlona,  poultices,  and  minor  dressings. 

2.  In  the  application  of  leeches,  externally  and  internally- 
Z.  In  the  administration  of  enemas  for  men  and  women. 

4.  In  the  maDagf?ment  of  trussejiT  ^^^  applianee.^  in  nterine  eomplaints. 

5,  In  the  beat  method  of  friction  to  the  b<>dj  and  extremities. 

6,  In  the  mnnajjement  of  helpless  patients,  i.^,,  moTinj?,  changing,  personal 
eteanlineiffl  of,  feeding,  keeping  warm,  (or  cool,)  preyenting  and  dressing  bed- 
^arm^  managing  posjlion  ot,  &c. 

7,  In  bandaging,  making'  haodages,  and  rollers,  lining  of  splints,  Ac. 

8.  In  making  the  beds  of  the  patients,  and  retnoTal  of  ahcete  wbibt  the  patient 
la  in  bed. 

9.  Yon  are  required  to  attend  at  operational 

IQ.  To  be  competent  to  make  gruel,  arrowroot,  ^jg  flip,  puddings,  drinks  for 
l|i0  fiick,  &c. 
Lll-  ^  undisf stand  ventiUtion,  or  keeping  the  ward  f^h  by  night  na  well  aa  hj 
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daj^ ;  jou  fti-e  to  be  Oftrefiil  Ibut  great  deanllBess  \%  obterred  in  all  tilt 

thoae  uicd  for  tJie  aecn^CHU  h  well  as  tho«e  required  for  cooking. 
12.  To  make  strict  obaerratlon  of  tbc  Biek  lo  tbe  foil  owl  tig  par  Lieut  are  :— 
The  state  of  secrotiona,  expectoration,  pulsieT  flkin,  appetite;  lotelUgeoee,  m 

delirium  or  stupor  t  breathing,  elcop,  state  of  wounds;,  eruptions,  fonDAlteH^ 

matter,  effect  of  diet,  or  of  allmulaQl^,  and  of  inediGines^  &e. 
IS.  And  to  leom  the  maoagemeot  of  conv'aleaoents. 

In  the  appendix  ia  given  a  tftbl©  of  the  houra  for  day  and 
work  respectively.  Lectures  of  a  practical  character  are  k 
giFen  to  the  probationers  hy  several  of  the  members  of  the  Baetlieil 
BtaA"  of  the  hospital;  viz.,  Dn  Bernftys,  Dr.  Brmtoti»  atid  Mr»  Le 
Grofl  Clark,  as  well  aa  by  Mr,  Whitfield^  the  resident  Tnedical  office. 
The  chaplain  has  also,  twice  a  week,  kindly  given  a  short  leotore  cm 
a  religious  subject.  The  probationers,  while  in  the  wards,  areondir 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  sister,  who  keeps  a  daily  rpcdrd 
of  their  condnet,  specifying  the  manner  iji  which  the  sever^  dotie* 
above  referred  to  are  performed^  and  this  journal  is  inspected  aod 
the  result  entered  in  the  register,  with  other  particulars^  by  the 
matron  aod  resident  medical  ofiicer.  Thirty -nine  probation  era  hata 
up  to  the  present  time  been  admitted.  Of  these,  some  have  bed 
dismissed  and  others  have  resigned  after  a  short  probation.  Twtfw 
completed  their  training  at  Midsummer,  1861,  so  as  to  entitle  tlMB 
to  certificates*  Fonrteen  are  still  in  the  hospital,  of  whom  the  grakler 
number  will  shortly  have  completed  their  year's  probation.  Of  tboii 
who  have  left  the  hospital,  eight  have  been  appointed  to  hoapjtaU  of 
union  Infirmaries  in  the  provinces,  fouir  are  at  present  retained  M 
nurses  at  St.  Thomases.  Their  wages  vary  from  £20  to  £2&^  with 
hoard  and  lodging.  It  is  considered  desirable  that  the  prohaiiocim 
should,  if  possibiej  spend  a  second  year  at  St.  Thomases  ae  fvgdir 
nurses.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  ftfliflr 
and  very  valuable  experience  before  going  out  on  a  more  indeptl>tet 
footing.  The  annual  expense  involved  in  the  execution  of  tlie  abovt 
echeme  is  about  £900  per  annum,  or  £60  for  each  probationer* 

The  next  object  which  presented  itself  as  afibrding  scope  Ibr  tli 
employment  of  the  available  surplus  income  of  the  Fuod  was  tti 
training  of  midwifery  nurses.  It  is  believed  that  the  want  b  deMif 
felt^  especially  in  country  parishes  and  provincial  towns^  of  wcnA 
.properly  qualified  to  attend  upon  the  wives  of  the  poor  in  their  Mi- 
finements,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  infants.  As  a  rule,  the  t\ 
women  who  are  so  employed  aro  most  incompetentj  and  often.  If 
competent,  do  not  bear  the  most  resjiecfable  charactera.  It  was 
fore  considered  that,  if  means  were  afforded  for  acquiring  the  reqni 
training  at  a  small  cost,  those  who  are  interested  in  the  wel^rt 
their  poorer  neighbours  would  b©  induced  to  select  and  send  a 
person  to  be  trained  with  a  view  to  their  subsequent 
piemployment  in  the  immediate  locality,  and  under  the  superliiiestefil. 
of  those  who  should  uuderlake  this  responsibility.  It  is  belit 
women  ao  trained,  acting  under  the  clergy  and  medical  nmn^ 
be  a  great  boon  to  every  populous  parish,  requiring  only  socDi. 
mary  aid  in  the  outsetpand  eventually  be  enabled  to  support  themaiNi 
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There  was  some  difi^cultj  in  fixing  upon  &d  inslitutioii  which  afforded 

the  requisite  means  of  trainings  together  with  that  etiperviaion  over 
the  pupil  nuraea,  while  not  under  inBtructbn,  which  is  bo  essential. 
The  nianner  in  which  this  Ql>ject  has  been  carried  out  will  be  best 
explained  hy  reading  the  regulations  which  hare  been  laid  down  by 
the  committee. 

1*  The  committee  of  the  Hightiagale  Fund  have  toacTe  arrftngementii  with  the 
Council  of  St.  Joljii'i^  House,  UEder  whose  managemeut  the  *^  Nuraing^'  in  King'a 
CoUe^  Hospital  is  placed,  tor  traiolog  anoun^Llj  a  limited  number  of  women  in 
the  duties  of  Midwifery-NurBcs,  witb  a  view  to  their  Ijeiug  employed  in  country 
p4rij^hes  or  districts,  {for  tlitj  benefit  of  the  pooFi)  under  tbe  iFrectioD  of  tbe  clergy 
and  medical  men. 

2p  Tbe  inBtraelion  will  be  gratuitous.  In  order  to  aecompliBb  tbla  object,  the 
kCC^mmittec  hare  engaged  to  maLntalOf  at  the  expense  of  the  **  Fund,"  a  certain 
.jramher  of  beds  for  the  reception  of  poor  married  women  during  their  confinement, 
lo  wards  set  apart  by  tbe  Committee  of  King's  College  Hospital  for  this  speelal 
purpose ;  and  the  authorities  of  St.  John*s  Hou^  have  agreed  to  undertake  tbe 
ooadwcl  of  thtj  rcquieiLe  training  under  the  direction  of  the  Pbysieiao  Accouchetuf 
cf  thii  Hospital  (JJr,  Arthur  Farre)  and  tbe  Afisiutant  Phyuicians  for  the  diaeasefl 
of  women  and  childrea.  The  nurses  will  l>e  instructed  by  an  eiperieuced  midwife, 
provided  at  the  cose  of  the  ^*  Fund."  They  will,  while  under  trainlDg,  attend  also 
certain  eB«ei  of  women  conflned  at  tbeir  own  homes. 

3*  The  period  of  training  will  be  not  less  tbaneix  months,  and  the  probatiouera 
mtui  nudertake  to  remaii)  at  least  that  time- 

4.  The  cost  of  board,  lodging,  and  waabing  to  each  probationer  for  the  whole 
idJC  monthB  will  Uc  £10,  paid  in  advance* 

6*  Tbe  age  considered  desirable  for  tbe  probationers  is  from  26  to  34.  A  oerti- 
fl(^te  of  health,  witb  the  name  and  address  of  medical  attendaut^  and  strict  refer- 
ences as  to  character,  will  Ije  required, 

6.  A  rucord  will  be  ke|jt  of  tbe  conduct  and  quaHlications  of  each  probationer* 
Tbo6e  who  have  pag^od  satisfactorily  through  the  course  of  Instruction,  will  be 
entered  in  a  register  as  certificated  njjdwifery-nureea,  and  a  copy  of  such  eatry 
will  l>o  sent  to  those  persons  who  may  have  recoia mended  ibo  nuree  for  the 
required  training. 

7.  Tbe  probationers  will  be  under  the  authority  of  the  Lady-Superintendent  of 
St.  John's  House^  aud  la  all  respects  subject  to  the  satne  rules  as  the  regular 
inmatefl  of  tbe  Institution.  They  will  be  liable  to  immediate  dismissal  by  ber  in 
«Bse  of  misoonduct,  or  negUgenee  of  their  duties;  if  she  should  consider  them  In- 
efficient, notice^  in  order  to  removal,  w til  be  sent  to  the  probation er'»  refereei!,  and 
in  neither  case  will  the  probationer  be  entitled  to  receive  back  any  part  of  the 
money  paid  for  ber  maintenance. 

8.  Probationers  will  he  received  on  Octolier  31st  and  April  3Cltb  in  each  year. 
Application  should  be  made,  at  least  a  fortnight  previously,  to  tbtj  Lady-Snperin^ 
tendeut  of  St.  John's  House,  King's  College  Hospital,  Loudon,  W.C, 

Ut  Oci0Ur,  imi. 

The  number  of  beds  to  ho  maintained  is  ten,  aud  tbe  number  of 
probationers  Is  limited  to  six  to  begin  with.  This  scheme  baa  only 
been  in  operation  since  December  last,  and  the  number  of  proha- 
tioners  is  not  yet  complete,  A  very  capacious  ward  in  the  new 
wing  of  the  hospital  has  been  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the 
patients,  and  has  been  given  the  name  of  the  Nightingale  Ward. 
The  annual  expense  will  be  £400.  The  agreement  is  to  be  in  force 
for  two  years,  A  small  fund  has  been  provided,  to  be  applied  at  the 
discretion  of  the  lady -superintendent  towards  tbe  cost  of  board  and 
lodging  of  the  pupil  nursesp  but  it  is  expected  that  this  will  BOt  he 
.net^nir&d  after  the  inatitutien  has  become  better  known. 
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It  mB,y  ftppear,  at  first  sight,  that  the  numt^er  of  nnriei  trmiiidd 
small  in  com  pari  goti  with  the  amount  expended.  It  must,  bowevefi 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  which  it  in  desired  bo 
attam,  namely ,  ta  raise  the  standard  of  education  and  cbam^ 
ter  among  nurses,  as  a  class^  can  oaly  be  effectetl  by  sm&li  be» 
ginningi,  and  necessarily,  at  first,  at  considerable  expense,  Moro* 
over^  this  cannot  be  done  merely  by  giving  a  practical  and  acienltie 
training  ;  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  echool^  so  to  speak,  m  of  tli# 
greatest  importance.  Hence,  tlie  necessity  al&o  of  great  care  ui 
admitting  as  probationers  those  only  who  are  impressed  witb  a  ttron^ 
sense  of  duty  in  desiring  to  improve  themBclves  and  to  do  credit  lo 
the  calling  to  which  they  propose  to  devote  tbeEQselvea.  Soneit 
difficulty  had  been  hitherto  cncounterGd  in  finding  6tting  appliettnte 
for  the  vacancies.  Persons  of  superior  mannerti  and  education,  Inflieft 
in  fact,  are  not  as  a  rule  required,  but  rather  women  of  somoivltii 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  belonging  to  those  cla£»i9  m 
which  women  are  habitually  employed  in  earning  their  ofm  IiTdi* 
hood.  Ladies  are  not  excludedj  where  sufficient  evidence  \b  Ehovn 
that  they  intend  to  pursue  the  calling  as  a  business.  It  is  much  lo 
be  desired  tliat  those  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  tilt 
Nightingale  Fund,  should  exert  them^elvea  to  make  known  its  objeeli 
among  persons  of  this  description^  so  ag  to  a0brd  a  larger  supfily  of 
applicants^ 

The  institntion  nndoubtedly  affords  an  opportunity  to  women 
to  fit  themselves  for  an  employment  of  a  snperior  kind,  Tht 
ultimate  snccess,  however,  of  the  scheme  must  depend  on  economkal 
grounds*  It  is  believed^  that  the  means  are  now  aflbrded  of  pf^ 
due  in  g  examples  of  what  a  real  nurse  ought  to  be^ — such  as  Floi^cEiet 
Nightingale  would  have  her  he  ;  it  remains  for  tfieir  emplojers,  rta^ 
the  public>  to  display  a  just  appreciation  of  their  value  by  pajitig  aa 
adequate  remuneration  for  their  services.  As  a  nile^  tbe  wage^ufa 
nurse,  especially  in  the  provincial  hospitals  and  iDfirmariea,  iias  moc 
been  sufficient  to  enfiuro  proficiency.  The  rate  of  wages  at  St 
Thomases  Hospital  for  nurses  is  £20,  with  board  and  lodging — Iho 
ealary  of  the  sisters  varies  froiD  £60  without  board  and  lodging  In  £50 
with  it.  In  recommending  the  pro  ha  ti  oners  for  cmploymcoitt  **  * 
stipulated  that  the  payment  shall  not  be  less  ilmn  £20  with  botfil 
and  lodging*  Three  have  recently  obtained  £2^,  with  board^  lodging 
and  all  extras,  and  one  has  recently  been  appointed  a  aiatcr,  wilk  a 
sakry  of  £50. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  regret  that,  in  conseqaeoce  of  Ikf 
intended  removal  of  St>  Thomas's  Hospital^  the  reception  of  prolft- 
tioners  has  had  to  be  suspended  tor  the  present** 


*  Sinot!  ILis  jmpc^r  ^as  read^  arrangements  bav^  tK^n  made  by  flie  ktifM 
aathorltiefl  for  eanyirig  on  the  hospital  Bt  tbe  Sunry  Gardens,  aa  a  Hmi^tMj 
Bite,  and  accommodation  will  lie  provLded  for  Use  receptioa  of  probaiiooK^^arvdW 

the  nnmher  being  somewhat  reduc^. 


By  Sir  Joshua  Jetb,  K.C.B. 
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APPENDIX. 
Tm  Tabu  torn  ths  Pkobatiohbbs  uxdik  thx  ^^Niohtivoale  Fuhd." 

Day. 


BlM. 

Brcaklhrt. 

Wards. 

Dinner. 

Warts. 

£xerds«. 

Tea. 

Warts. 

DormiUnj' 

Supper. 

Bed. 

6 

6* 

a.in. 
7 

p.m. 

T 

p.m. 
4to5 

p.m. 
5 

p.m. 
G 

p.m. 
8* 

p.m. 
9 

p.m. 

10 

Night. 

Btoe. 

Ttea. 

Warts. 

DwnUtoir^ 

BnokAsL 

WimU. 

Dormiijxy. 

Knfuciie, 

i>tQner. 

B«4. 

9 

p.m. 

9i 

p-m. 

10 

6 

a.m. 

a.m. 
7 

Qr.m,       11  a.m. 
10       to  1  p;m. 

1 

p,m.  ip.m. 
1         2 

During  the  week,  prayers  are  read  in  the  Wards  at  8  a.m.,  and  in  the  Dor- 
■litoiy  at  a  quarter  before  10  p.m. 

On  Sunday  the  Probationers  are  expected  to  attend  Divine  Service  in  the 
Fteiflh  Churdi  at  11  a.m. 


Abuses  attaching  to  the  Administration  of  London  Hospitals. 
By  W.  O.  Markham,  M.D.,  Fhysician  to  St.  Mary's 
Hospital. 

The  medical  charities  of  London,  supported  as  thej  mainly  are  by 
prirate  benevolence,  have  long  been  an  object  of  pride  to  the  country, 
and  justly  so.  The  good  which  they  effect  in  relieving  the  many  woes 
aeoessarily  incident  to  humanity  in  this  vast  Metropolis  is  scarcely  to 
\%  calculated.  But  this  great  good,  tainted  with  the  attribute  of 
all  things  human,  is  not  unmixed  with  very  serious  evils,  and  with 
erils  that  are  on  the  increase.  One  uniform  system  prevails  in  the 
administration  of  the  charities,  and  it  is  an  imperfect  system.  The 
imperfection,  therefore,  is  multiplied,  pari  passu,  with  the  number 
aod  increase  of  the  institutions ;  the  old  evils  thriving  with  accu- 
mnlated  vigour,  as  they  cling  and  gather  round  our  new-born 
duurities. 

The  abuses  to  which  I  desire  to  coll  attention  are,  in  truth,  no  no- 
Teltiea.  Their  existence  has  long  been  known  to,  and  lamented  over 
hj  the  whole  profession ;  and  I  have  myself,  on  many  occasions, 
Ivonght  them  prominently  before  medical  readers.*     Who,  indeed, 

*  See  numerous  Leading  Articles  in  MedkaL  Time$  during  1868-69-60. 
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can  be  better  fitted  than  tho  medical  man  to  write  tli6  modem 
Btory  of  th&9d  charities  ?  Who  can  know,  as  well  as  he,  their 
Rtretigth  and  their  weaknesses ,  their  neei  and  abuses  ?     Unfortn* 

natel/,  however,  bj  pressure  of  position^  and  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  evib  themselves,  the  profession  cannot  take  the  lead  in 
bringiug  about  their  removal  ;  it  is  only  by  an  appeal  to  public 
opinion,  and  through  the  voice  of  the  governors  of  medical  charitiei, 
that  the  required  reformation  in  their  administration  eon  be  effected 

The  thesis  which  I  have  to  nialn(jiin  is  this  :  That  the  publie 
medical  charities  of  Loudon  do  not  rightly  subserve  their  rigbt 
purposes^  Their  administration  is  founded  on  faulty  prindplei, 
Tbe  immen&o  good  which  they  effect  is  leavened  with  an  iaordinste 
and  uuueeessary,  because  removeable,  amount  of  evil  i  and, 
quently,  the  interests  of  all  parties  connected  with  them— of  1 
patients,  of  the  charitable  governors,  and  of  the  medical  pi^ofes 
— are  injuriously  affected.  These  evils,  it  may  be  a  bo  added,  oper 
aa  I  shall  show,  in^lirectly  to  the  serious  prejudice  even  of  thoae  ^ 
live  beyond  the  pale  of  the  charities. 

The  main  olyect  of  medical  charitiei,  according  to  tlieir  pro* 
^ammo,  is  to  give  relief  in  time  of  sickness  to  those  of  the  workiaj 
classes  of  society— the  artisan,  the  labourer,  and  the  servant,  fe.— 
who  are  unable  duly  to  provide  it  for  themselvesp  It  manifestly  mt 
never  intended  that  their  benefits  should  be  eitetided  either  lo  tbfi 
irredeemable  pauper,  or  to  the  tlirivijig  citi;Eeu.  It  is  not  for  theff 
relief  that  the  benevolent  are  called  upon  to  subscribe  their  moncj* 
But  the  truth  is,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  these  two 
classes — tho  pauper  and  well-to-do  citizen — make  up  the  sum  of  oof 
charity-patients.  And  this  is  the  first  abuse  to  which  1  will  Cill 
attention. 

With  regard  to  the  thriving  citizen.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  l2it 
personal  experience  of  every  medical  man  in  London,  that  there  il» 
At  all  times,  and  in  every  hospital  in  London,  a  certain  percentage — 
and  far  from  a  small  percentage — of  patients,  whose  admission  to  iti 
benefits  is  simply  a  gross  robbery  of  tho  charity  and  of  the  medical 
profession.  This  robbery  is  practised  to  a  much  greater  extcot  ia 
the  larger  than  it  is  in  the  smaller  hospitals  of  London  ;  and  ta  Uifl 
out-door  departments  of  hospitals  and  disjTensaries  the  impodtko 
has  scarcely  any  limits.  Impostors  will  be  found  here  at  all 
who  are  as  well  able  to  pay  for  medical  advice  as  tho  governor  if 
who  subscribes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  charity. 

The  growth  of  this   abuse  has  been   especially  fostered  by  tb« 
ri^ralries  and  jealousies  of  the  many  new  charities  which  rn^ih 
springing  into  life.     Some  of  these  charities,  competing  for  pub 
patronage  and  favour,  underbid  each  other  like  veritable  huckftfci 
Some  proclaim  the  richness  of  the  wares  they  distribute — ^ihe  i 
perior  benefits  they  can  supply.     Some  catch  an  admiring  publiJ 
esteem  by  publishiug  weekly  returns  of  the  hundreds  and  iboa 
of  patients  who  receive  relief,  as  it  is  called,  within  their 
Others,  again^  as  a  special  claim  to  the  public  ctTuaions  of  benevo 
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this  bait  to  tbeir  programme  :  that  tliey  giTe  advice  and  help  to 
nil  that  aak  it,  without  sthit  or  questioti.* 

In  this  way»  medical  relief  is  thrown  broadcast  before  the  public, 
and  the  abuse  I  am  now  speaking  of,  viz.,  the  giving  of  the  beuefita 
of  charity  to  thoge  who  have  do  kind  of  claim  thereto,  ia  mainly 
promo  ted . 

The  truth  isij  that  there  ie,  practically,  no  check  whatever  in 
existence  at  the  present  time  to  prevent  the  ad  miss  Ion  of  unfit 
objects  to  our  charities  ;  and  aa  the  chanties  are  now  administered, 
there  scarcely  can  be  any  check.  Those  whose  especial  business  it  ia, 
and  ought  to  be,  to  interfere,  vi^,,  the  medical  officers,  by  their  posi- 
tion naturally  fall  into  the  way  of  being  the  very  laat  to  do  so  ;  for,  % 
unfortunately  J  in  this  matter  their  interests  as  public  officers  are 
opposed  to  their  intei'eets  as  private  members  of  the  medical  profei- 
elon* 

The  injury  which  they  anstatn  as  individual  members  of  the  pro- 
fesaion,  is  more  than  compen&at,ed  to  them  by  the  reputation  thej 
gain  as  public  men<  It  is  the  profession  at  large  that  chiefly  aufiera 
by  this  abuse.  The  public  professional  man^s  gain  is,  in  fact,  in  this 
ease,  the  private  pTofessioual  man^s  loss. 

The  robbery  which  is  thus  perpetrated  on  tlie  governors  of 
medical  charities,  and  on  the  medical  profession,  is  great  in  all  hospi- 
tals and  dispensaries,  but  it  is  car  tied  to  its  culminating  point  and 
most  especially  fostered  hy  what  are  called  special  hospitals.  The 
reason  why  ia  manifest  enough-  The  public  afllicted  with  a  given 
malady  naturally  fix  their  thoughts  and  inclinations  on  the  public 
charity  which  deals  especially  or  solely  with  the  cure  of  that 
malady.  They  think,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  under  the  pro  tec* 
tion  of  the  special  hospital  and  of  ita  special  ftmctionartea  they  will 
obtain  a  specially  effective  cure  of  their  disease.  Hence,  indeed,  li 
la,  that  the  victims  of  thie  or  that  malady,  not  only  from  all  districts 
of  London,  but  from  all  quarters  of  England,  direct  their  eager  and 
hopeful  steps  towards  the  metropolitan  charity  whose  medical  officers 
are  specially  celebrated  for  dealing  with  the  disease.  How^  can  the 
medical  officer,  in  such  cases,  select  from  the  widely  collected  crowd 
which  throngs  the  favoured  doors  of  their  special  institute,  the  worthy 
and  the  unworthy  applicant  ?  And  what  inducement  has  he  to 
undertake  the  invidious  task  ?  The  profession  at  large,  it  is  true,  ia 
pillaged,  and  the  benevolent  too,  by  this  indiscriminate  alma^giving; 


*  If  tbe  public  were  oaly  calmly  to  consider  this  matter  in  its  true  liglil,  tbey 
would  gee  in  the  very  fact  of  ibe  large  numbers  of  patients,  which  are  thus 
advertised  week  after  week  in  the  public  joumab  as  haviag  been  relieved  ut  this 
or  that  chart ty»  the  coDdemDation  of  the  charity.  Medieal  advice  and  phjslo 
poured  out  in  this  wholesale  fashion  is  an  empty  farce.  The  medical  man 
haa,  under  such  conditjonii,  ecarccly  even  time  to  look  at  bia  paiicot,  much  tesa 
properly  to  search  out  the  real  malady  and  prescribe  for  it.  Would  that  the  ndttilrers 
of  charitUij  which  frivo  nnretiirictcd  admif^ion  to  patients  could  see  the  wuy  the 
buf:ineAs  \^  Docef^sarily  performed.  I  have  heard  of  a  pbjsician  to  one  of  tlieoi 
itcing  (that  is  the  technical  word)  300  patients  at  a  aitling !  300  at  one  minulo 
each  gives  five  hoars  for  the  lime  leqaired — at  two  minatea  eacii,  ten  boura  I 
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but  the  indiTidu&l  admtnistnitor  af  il  obtains  ft  world-wide  repuli 

and  its  desirable  accessories. 

Heaco,  then>  it  follows :  that  the  reraoTal  of  tbis  abose^^the  pw- 
version  of  public  benevolence  to  unworthy  objeeta — can  ooJy  be 
ejected  bj  the  ioterference  of  the  got^ernors  themselires ;  for  its 
maititenance  is  rather  to  the  interest  than  otherwise  of  the  offieeri 
of  our  medical  ebarities,  and  particularly  of  our  speclftl  niedieU 
cbaritiea. 

Kext,  with  regard  to  the  pauper  ekes  of  pftttetit^  :  I  have  already 
stated^  that  our  hospitals  were  not  esULhlighe^i  to  give  relief  lo  migIi 
patieut^.  It  is,  admittedly,  the  duty  of  the  rate>payer,  and  not  oftli^ 
hoHpitul  governor,  to  provide  for  their  necessltiei.  Yet  I  woiay 
call  fur  the  abatement  of  this  abuse  moat  especiaUy  in  the  itit^fOitt 
of  theee  unfortutiateB  themselves. 

Paupers  flock  to  our  medical  charities,  too  often  driven  there  by 
the  iU-u^age  which  they  gufler  at  the  hand  of  poor-law  offieiaU,  and 
by  the  di^culties  thrown  in  their  way  when  tbey  seek  parieh  relief* 
As  out-patteQt3  they  come  to  our  charities  for  pity  and  eonsolatioci, 
and  cod -liver  oil«  and  stimulating  drugs,  and  the  Httle  eago,  or  wiise, 
or  arrowroot^  which  is  occasionally  supplied  to  them;  tlie  truCb  liein^ 
all  the  time,  that  their  dinea^es  are  the  diseases  of  wont  of  food.  The 
hills  for  cod-liver  oil  consumed  by  this  class  really  represent  so  ttinc^ 
food  paid  for  by  the  governors,  instead  of  by  the  rate- payer**  Tii« 
poor-law  authorities  know  well  enough  the  iacilities  ottered  to  tflf 
sick  for  admission  to  our  charities^  and  they  therefore  drive  tit 
pauper  to  take  advantage  of  theni»  They  n^  these  char i lies,  in  tmci% 
as  a  kind  of  sluice^  into  which  they  turn  a  large  amount  of  parociiiil 
naisery^  instead  of  honestly  providing  for  it;  aud  thus  plaister  over 
their  own  shortcomings  and  defects.  If  hospitals  were  noi  tkm 
"Widely  opened,  the  poor-law  officials  would  be  forced  to  adminiJCer 
food  to  the  sickly  pauper,  instead  of  sending  Mm  to  a  hoapitel  tat 
physio;  the  funds  of  the  hospital  would  then  he  spent  wholly  on  tlie 
legitimate  objects  of  its  benefits;  and  the  pauper  would  be  malntaiJioJi 
aa  he  ought  to  be,  by  the  rate-payers  at  large,  and  not  at  the  em^pmm 
of  the  benevolent^  and  to  the  saving  of  the  non^beaeYolent  ntf* 
payer*a  pocket. 

The  practical  way  of  distinguishing  between  the  pauper  and  Ifti 
proper  objects  of  hospital  medical  relief  will  appear  clearly  eooigh 
when  we  consider  the  next  point, 

I  have  now  to  consider  the  ease  of  the  proper  objects  of  medicil 
charities^  of  those  for  whosa  especial  beue^t  the  charities  ireft 
fotiuded,  in  whose  behalf  the  subscriptions  of  the  beueroLeni  if* 
daily  and  urgently  demanded  by  advertisement  and  otherwiie.  Ati 
1  wiil  show  hoWy  as  enlightened  members  of  society,  we  are  ocf 
wisely  and  considerately  administering  charity,  but  are  injonig 
morally  and  physically  the  class  of  whom  I  speak »  and  at  ibe  «at 
time  nofairly  drawing  upon  the  generosity  of  the  benevolent  ptsbUi^ 

To  state  this  position  clearly,  I  would  ask  the  charitable  governor 
to  consider  with  me  what  are,  positively  and  ejuictly,  ihm  eiiili  hi^ 
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desires  to  attain  b^  his  charity,  and  what  is  the  actual  social 
condition  of  the  objects  of  his  charity  at  this  present  time.  An 
impartial  consideration  of  these  two  questions  will,  I  am  sure,  satisfy 
Ikim  that  his  present  mode  of  administeriug  relief  is  founded  on  a 
partial  fallacy;  and  that,  in  fact,  his  benevolent  and  kindly  impulses 
have  led  him  into  the  respectable  and  yet  very  common  mistake  of 
iudiscriminate  almsgiving;  that  he  is  consequently  injuring  the  best 
interests  of  the  objects  of  his  charity. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  superfluous,  or  worse,  to  exclaim  against 
an  excess  of  benevolence,  when  (as  statistics  show  us)  such  an  inordinate 
amount  of  want  of  benevolence  is  exhibited  by  the  wealthy,  whose 
mansions  surround  our  public  charities.  But  my  answer  to  the 
objection  is  this  :  that  if  our  charities  were  more  wisely  administered, 
the  selfish  rich  would  no  longer  be  able  to  hide  their  selfishness  under 
the  cover  of  the  overstrained  generosity  of  their  benevolent  neigh- 
bour. They  would  then  be  forced  to  practise  a  virtue,  the  monopoly 
of  which  ^ej  at  present  leave  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
others. 

Our  charity,  as  bestowed  upon  hospitals,  &c.,  theoretically 
considered,  has  manifestly  this  object  in  view,  viz.,  to  assist  the 
working  classes  of  society  (as  above  described)  in  their  hour  of  sick- 
neas,  and  to  afford  them  that  comfort  and  consolation  which  their 
own  means  do  not  enable  them  to  compass.  Conscientiously 
fblfilling  the  divine  command  involved  in  the  assertion,  that  the  poor 
shall  never  cease  from  the  land,  charity  steps  in  and  supplies  an 
inevitable  want;  it  does  for  the  individual,  sufiering  under  the' 
Tisitation  of  Providence,  what  he  cannot  do  for  himself.  This  is  the 
business  of  an  enlightened,  a  wise,  and  a  Christian  charity. 

But  charity  which  goes  beyond  this,  which  does  for  the 
individual  what  he  can  do  for  himself,  is  no  longer  wise  and 
enlightened.  Unlike  that  genuine  virtue  which  blesses  him  that 
gives  as  well  as  him  that  takes,  such  charity  injures  both  the  giver 
snd  the  receiver — imposing  on  the  benevolence  of  the  one,  and 
destroying  the  self-respect,  and  degrading  the  finer  sentiments  of  the 
other. 

This,  I  think,  all  will  admit  is  the  principle  which,  in  theory  at  least, 
' should  guide  our  charitable  hand.  If  then  it  can  be  shown,  and  I 
affirm  it  may  be  shown,  that  medical  charities  do  for  the  working 
classes  what  the  working  man  can  and  ought,  in  great  part,  to  do  for 
himself,  it  follows  that  their  present  method  of  administration  is  de- 
fisctive— injurious  to  the  giver,  and  morally  degrading  to  the  recipient. 
To  show  this,  I  must  ask  my  readers  to  consider  the  actual  position 
of  the  working  classes  at  this  day.  The  time  has  been,  I  need 
hardly  say,  when  to  argue  of  the  poor  aiding  themselves  in  the  matter 
of  medical  relief  would  have  been  an  idle  cruelty.  The  working 
classes  of  this  country  through  many  long  dreary  centuries,  and  up 
to  a  very  recent  period  of  modem  history,  were  literally  paupers. 
In  the  pages  of  Macaulay  we  may  learn  how  this  vile  pecus  was 
worked,  and  fed,  and  clothed,  and  lodged  ;  and  how  it  sickened,  and 
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was  tended,  and  died  in  other  days.  We  there  may  Icani  how  tta 
lower  sort  fared,  when  fendal  barans  kept  retainers,  and  mofmsterle* 
were  the  poor-law  unions,  and  monks  the  ret ie ring  officers  of  tha 
country.  And  even  down  t^o  one  generfttion  ago,  the  workmaa  wa«  fiUll 
BO  better  than  a  pauper,  unable  by  his  labour  to  obtain  a  aufficiencj  of 
the  prime  necessarieB  of  ex  is  tea  ce — food  and  raiment.  Bene  vol  enoeii 
we  may  be  well  assured^  in  thos^e  days,  never  outstripped  its  Limilt 
of  true  uBefulnesap 

But,  Heaven  be  thanked,  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us, 
condition  of  the  class  I  am  now  speaking  of  has,  in  this  countrf|( 
been  utterly  changed.     For  thirty  years  past,  at  leaat,  the  eleTatioiil 
of  the  moral  and  social  eonditiou  of  the  working  classes  of  thif  ] 
country  has  been  the  one  great  theme  of  the  philanthropist  ami  ' 
legislator,  the  objects  of  their  most  strenuous  and  enlightened  e^9rii| ' 
and  well  have  these  efforts  been  repaid.   The  condition,  the  pbyjsieil 
condition,  of  the  working  classei  has  been  raised  to  a  height  of 
prosperity  heretotore  unheard  of  izi  the  annals  of  any  country  in  th« 
worlds    Not  only  the  means  of  hare   exi^tencei  but  abnndaneo  of 
food,  most  of  the  comforts,  and  some  of  the  actnal  Inxuries  of  life  are 
DOW  within  the  reach  of  tbe  industrious  and  provident  workman. 
The  annual  wages  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country  have  b€€ft 
reckoned  to  amount  to  about  £170,000^000.    The  weekly  waget  qf 
dilierent  workmen  are  as  follows  ; — 


Mason     , 3 2 j,  per  week. 

Bricklayer*. 33^.        „ 

Carpeotcr  ..32*,        „ 

Joioer,,,,. 33*.        „ 

Painter  ..,.,-. 32*. 


Plumber .33*. 

Labou  rer    ,.,......  20*, 

Fitters  in  Engineers' 
ehopi...3^«  to  3T#. 


per 


Iron-rollers  earn  from  I2f .  to  15*.  per  day  ;  and  balUfiirtiice  meft 
with  famiUes  can  in  brisk  times  earn  from  £300  to  £400  per  amum. 
The  annual  earnings  of  many  families  in  cotton  man ufac lories  amooot 
to  more  than  the  average  income  of  the  clergy  of  England.  Ilia 
wages  of  butlers,  coachmen,  and  Ibotmen,  with  their  board,  lk<L, 
are  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  the  average  income  of  cu rales — and 
yet  these  are  the  classes  who  seek  hospital  charity  I 

And  if  I  wanted  any  stronger  proof  of  the  immcuae  weal^  of  tb0 
working  classeg,  I  would  instance  the  facts  of  strikes.  On  xbB  lul 
occasion  of  (he  builder's  strike  vast  sums  of  money  were  snhMriM 
by  other  trades  for  their  support.  During  the  strike  of  185S|  iba 
Blackburn  opei^tivcs  atone  sent  £30,000  of  their  earnings  to  ilw 
Preston  operatives.  When  the  builders  struck  the  other  day,  tbcy 
were  earning  Ss.  6d,  per  day — ^  sum  equal  to  the  pay  of  an  endign 
or  lieutenant. 

Beside)^  Ibis,  whilst  this  increase  of  we ges  has  been  steadily  ^>ts^<i^ 
the  average  price  of  prime  articles  of  life  has  been  gradually  dimi^a^ 
ing«     During  the  laat  thirty  year^^ 
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Bread  has  sunk  &om  9ff*    to  Bd,  the  41b  loaf. 
Sugar  ,j  7|rf.  „   4irf.  per  lb. 

Tea  „  6;.     ^^    3«<  6fi.     ,, 

Soap  „  Id.    J,    4<fp  „ 

Coa]s  „  £3     „   £1  5*.  per  ton** 

Again,  we  are  told  by  the  Social  Science  Association,  that  in  the 
year  1858  the  workmen  of  this  country  consumed  spiritSj  beer,  and 
tobacco,  to  the  value  of  about  £45,000,000  j  consequeutlyj  we  am  ye 
at  the  astounding  fact  that;  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  wages  are 
actually  spent  on  these  articlea.f 

Bo  not  facts  like  these  plainly  indicote  that  the  workman  is  well 
able  in  his  hour  of  health  to  provide  for  his  day  of  sickness— that 
out  of  the  enormous  sums  spent  by  him  in  superfluities  and  actual 
debaucheries  he  mii^ht  lay  aside  some  small  item  for  the  necesfmry 
requirementB  of  sickuess  ?  If  so,  then  clearly  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  philanthropist  to  teach  him  the  lesson  of  providence. 

Our  charities,  at  the  present  moment,  so  far  from  leading  men'a 
minds  in  this  direction^  actually  tend  to  encourage  them  in  habits 
of  improvidence,  and  to  lead  thorn  into  the  drunkenness  and  de^ 
baucbery,  which,  we  too  well  know,  are  the  ordinary  supplement  of 
high  wages-  They,  indirectly  indeed,  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
Tery  diseases  which  they  are  established  to  cure,  1  do  not  think  I 
ftm  exaggerating,  when  I  state,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
diseases  of  male  patients  in  our  hospitals  may  be  traced  directly  or 
indirectly  to  tbe  effects  of  drinking  and  drunkenness,  A  long  list 
of  kidney,  liver,  and  brain  diseases,  physicians  trace  directly  to 
the  eflects  of  drinking.  A  very  large  number^  also,  of  the  acci^ 
dents  admitted  are  the  results  of  drunkenness^ — ^happenlng  to  the 
individual  or  to  others  in  consequence  of  his  drunkennesa. 

The  list  of  diseases  and  the  misery^  also,  indirectly  flowing  from 
the  profligate  expenditure  of  wagea  and  money  is  far  from  incon^ 
fiiderable,  A  largo  proportion  of  the  numerous  diseases  of  the 
mothers  and  chLldreD,  who  swarm  in  the  out-door  department  of 
hospitAls^  also  find  their  source  in  the  husband's  aud  the  father* s  drunk- 
enness. These  diseases  are  in  great  part  the  results  of  want  of 
food— ^f  the  se mi-starvation  which  the  family  suffers  through  this 
drunkenness. 

But  not  only  do  the  plainest  facts  assure  lie,  that  the  working 
man'ti  condition  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to  assist  himself  ia  the 
matter  of  medical  relief;  we  likewise  have  the  proof  of  it  demon- 


*  For  these  facts  I  am  indebted  to  the  Quarterly  Meview  of  1859.  Article 
on  Strikes. 

t  The  public  bove,  gener^ll  j,  little  idea  of  the  enormona  amount  of  beer  and  ffpiritg 
iwmllow'ed  hj  British  workmen  ;  nor  are  they  uwiire  of  the  large  number  of  persons 
who  b©:omo  bospital  patieuta  be<?au!Hj  they  awallow  moh  iuordinale  quantities  of 
drink.  It  m  a  fattr  however,  that  tbe  great  source  of  misery,  cringe,  and  dieeiiM 
la  this  country  i»  drink,  reekleHd  drnnkenaefia ;  aud  thai  our  hospit&lfi,  oa  now 
constituted,  oeCually  Eerve,  in  great  part,  as  euccctlAnea  for  the  relief  of  lUi 
wbieh  fiow  from  dronkeaaees  i 
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fitmted  hy  the  fact,  tliat  he  actuallj  does  ao,  hotti  under 
and  voluntarily*  wlien  not  unwbelj  interfered  with  hj  Incoasid 
bene  vole  Dce.  There  are,  for  instance,  numerous  benefit  &c)cietiei 
spread  over  the  country,  and  espccialij  where  there  ia  no  luedtcal 
charity  at  hand  to  starve  their  growth-  And  there  are  aUo  large 
public  and  private  com  panics,  who  com  pet  their  workmen^  by  weekly 
flubgcripiiDne>  to  provide  for  the  evil  days  of  sickness^  These  men, 
thus  forced  to  be  wise,  Bnd  themaelves  when  ill  neither  pariik 
pau[)ers,  nor  objects  of  hospital  charity,  but  still  independent  me% 
provided  for  at  their  own  charges.  We  have  thus  the  positive  proof 
that  the  workman  ia  able  to  do  for  himself  much  of  what  our  medlc4i^ 
charities  do  for  him* 

If  the  statements  hero  made»  and  the  position  umimed,  be  ad- 
mitted as  correct,  and  the  admiseton  eeems  to  me  inevitable^  tlia 
truth  of  ray  main  proposition  is  necessarily  eetablished,  riz* :  That 
our  medical  charities  are  not  adapted  to  the  pre«»ent  naottMitittof 
the  working  classes,  and  therefore  require  reformation. 

And  here  I  would  obBcrve,  that  even  though  the  individual  wiit 
made  to  help  himself,  charity  has  still  its  ample  work  to  do*  A  ooif 
s  id  arable  percentage  of  the  inmates  of  hospitale  is  formed  of  thOiS 
whose  diseases  and  accidents  demand  instant  relief.  For  such  cuei 
ordinary  rules  cannot  provide.  And  besides  this,  charity  will  pni- 
bably,  in  all  cases,  be  called  upon  to  afssist,  to  a  certain  extent,  hitt  ^ 
wlio  oasists  himself.  A  careful  investigotion  into  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  individual  indeed  will  be  required,  in  order  to  deddfl 
what  part  of  this  burden  of  sl<? knees  his  own  shoulders  mre  ablo  19 
be^r,  and  what  part  of  it  should  be  laid  to  the  account  of  cbaritj, 

A  consideratiou  of  the  above  particulars  at  once  leads  us  to  lit 
nature  of  the  reform  required,  and  so  also  to  the  principles  upon 
whicli  the  charity  bestowed  by  our  medical  jns^titutions  aliouy  be 
founded.  In  the  first  place,  a  rigid  scrutiny  should  preside  ov^r  CliO 
admisBioa  of  applicants  for  their  bcueHts  ;  and  the  words  "  fit  ind 
proper  person  to  bo  made  a  patient,*'  should  be  clearly  and  distinetiy 
defined.  As  the  medical  men  cannot  themgelves  superintend  ik$ 
proper  admission  of  patients,  the  governors  should  perfomi  lli 
task.  Secondly,  mecbauics,  labourers,  small  shopkeepers,  &c.,  ehoidl 
have  the  same  quality  and  character  of  medical  relief  which  tbef 
obtain  at  present  opened  to  them,  on  subscribing  a  certain  tma 
during  their  days  of  health.  In  a  word,  our  hospitals  and  difpeo- 
Bories  should  be  made  Provident  Medical  Institutioni^  and  be  cm* 
ducted  on  the  principles  of  Assurance  Societies,  The  ProTtdflBt 
Hospital  and  Provident  Dispensary  are  at  this  time  of  day  the  flgbi 
and  legitimate  supplies  of  medical  relief  to  the  labouring  cJafs;  M 
such  establishments  do  not,  and  in  fact  cannot,  exist  under  iki 
present  system*  How  can  we  expect  raechauics  to  sab&cnbe  t»  » 
Provident  Medical  Institution,  when  they  can  readily,  uid  wiA- 
out  question,  obtain  ^ratnilousl^  what  they  consider  ih  far  tDpfriir 
article  in  the  way  of  advice  ?  Our  present  charities  neeeMiillf 
prevent  the  growth  of  such  self^^sup porting  institutions* 
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MoreoTcr,  oa  thia  bead,  hospital  experience  baa  shown  to  me, 
that  the  class  m  question  ia  porfectl}^  wtlliQg  as  well  as  able  to  pay 
the  small  sum  which  would  secure  them  the  benefits  they  now 
oh  tain  gmtuitouBly*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  if  the 
proTidetit  ajstem  were  adopted,  a  large  proportion  of  the  current 
expenses  of  our  medical  cliarities  would  be  cheerfully  paid  for  by 
tbe  obje^its  who  reci?ive  their  benefits.  Our  medical  institutions 
would  then,  instead  of  pauperising  the  minds  of  the  working  claBsea, 
and  stifling  the  sentiment  of  self-reliance,  the  noble  social  attributa 
of  which  Englishmen  are  wont  to  boast  so  loudly,  raise  them  up  to  a 
position  of  independence ;  and  they  would  then  also  no  longer 
tend  indirectly  to  injure  the  pauper  by  salving  over  the  neglect  of 
parish  authorities,  as  they  do  at  present. 

The  industrious  workmen  have  now  no  encouragement  to  be 
independent  ju  this  matter  of  medical  relief.  Many  who  would 
readily,  under  ordinary  circumstances^  join  a  sick  club,  are  enticed 
away  from  doing  so  by  the  gratuiious  relief  bo  indiscriminately 
afibi'ded  them  by  medical  charities  :  "  Why  pay  for  what  is  to  be  had 
go  easily  for  the  aBking  ?  "  Others,  again,  (and  I  see  abundant  daily 
proofs  of  the  fact,)  with  the  feeling  of  independence  still  alive  in 
tbem,  call  in  **  their  doctor/'  and  then  what  happens  is  this — ^they 
pay  away  to  him  all  their  little  savings,  or  run  up  a  bill  which  they 
cannot  discbarge,  and  having  arrived  at  this  point,  they  fall  back 
pemttiless  on  our  hospitals.  Now  this  class  of  persons,  who  ought 
iBOflt  especially  to  be  encouraged,  is  the  very  class  which  now  sutfem 
meet  hardly*  Their  induBtrious  and  thrifty  habits  lead  them  to 
accumulate  some  savings  ;  buC  on  the  very  fact  of  their  possessing 
this  tlirifty  store,  we  decree  that  tbey  are  not  fit  objects  of  our 
charity*  Nor  are  tbey  fit  objects  of  charity  as  we  practise  the 
thing,  nor  do  tbey  desire  to  be  objects  of  such  charity  ;  but  still 
they  are  abo%'e  all  others  the  persons  whom  we  ought,  in  wisdom,  to 
assLit ;  and  they  are  the  very  persons,  who,  if  we  made  them  the 
ofl^er,  would  gladly  when  in  health  (by  payment  equal  to  their 
powers)  insure  for  themselves  the  benefit  of  hospital  advice  in  their 
times  of  sickness.  Yetj  let  it  be  noted,  while  we  put  aside  this 
thrifty  class,  we  open  our  doors  freely  to  individuals  who  are  of  the 
Sftme  position  in  life,  who  earn  the  same  wages,  and  have  equal 
opportunities,  because  these  men,  by  habits  of  intemperance  and 
debauchery,  have  rendered  them  selves  the  subjects  of  brain,  liver, 
kidney  and  numerous  other  diseases,  and  have  increased  the  poor*s- 
rates  by  pauperising  their  families.  Instead  of  instructing  these  men 
and  training  them  up  to  better  ways,  we  (I  must  again  repeat  what 
seems  to  me  an  inevitable  truth)  actually  encourage  them  in 
their  vices  by  ofiering  them  the  comforts  of  an  hospital  as  the  con- 
clusion of  their  debauchery- 

Those  most  engaged  in  works  of  charity  know  best  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  giving  alms  wisely,  and  the  great  mischief  done  by 
iniwise  charity;  and  I  would  therefore  especially  call  their  notice 
these  facts,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  only  by  their  help  that 
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medical  chanty  can  be  put  upon  its  right  footiQg.  It  will  retdil] 
ho  ailmitted,  that  the  niere  giving;  of  money  13  not  charity  in  ift 
fullest  meaning ;  that  there  ib  far  more  real  charity  iarolTed  Id  ihd ' 
labour  which  seeks  out  the  rightful  disposition  of  its  gifls,  than  tsi 
tbe  mere  money  gift  iteelf*  It  is  donbtiess  much  ejLsier  to  gi re  ft 
patient  a  letter  of  admission  to  a  charity  than  to  inquire  whetlier  he 
is  Avorthy  of  admisaion  to  it*  But  real  charity  demands  the  inquiry, 
and  will  not  grudge  the  labour  it  reqiiirea. 

Now  inquiry  of  this  kind  would  have  another  excellent  result ;  il 
would  force  upon  the  inquirer's  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  aeliial 
wants  and  condition  of  the  individual  who  seeks  relief^  aiMi 
would  thus  teach  bim  how  those  wants  may  be  best  and  most  wi»[j 
relieved.  He  would  then  soon  discover  that  the  establish mept  of 
the  provident  scheme  is  a  thing  ob^iolutely  necessary  for  the  carrfiii^ 
out  wisely  of  any  system  of  charitable  medical  relief.  We  mnfl  be 
able  to  say  to  the  labouring  classes  :  You  have  no  excuse  ;  tliem 
before  you  stands  a  medical  establii^hment  which,  in  your  ineTitiibili 
hour  of  sickness,  will  guarantee  to  you  every  comfort  you  can 
desire,  provided  that  now,  in  your  time  of  health  and  strenglk,  yoo 
will  make  proper  provision  for  that  time-  Do  what  you  cao,  and 
we  will  do  tlie  rest  for  you.  But  if  you  do  not  choose  to  accept  tto 
oiler,  you  cannot  complain  that  such  comfort  is  closed  to  you  when 
the  evil  day  comes. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  this  matter  we  do  great  injustice  to  the  poorJ 
I  know  from  daily  personal  experience  (for  I  have  naturally  ni»d#i 
inquiry  on  this  head)   that  the  majority   of  the  proper  abjeets  of  I 
ho=?pital  relief  are  not  only  able,  but  aro  willing  to  enter  info  ihli 
bargain*     if  tho  provident  schcrae  were   properly  established,  Wft 
could  then  rehuke  those  who  improperly  seek  for  charitable  f^|^ 
but  as  things  now  are,  how  can  we  blame  such  persona  ?     Tli4^^| 
no  institution  ^tted  Co  their  position  and  their  wants  to  irhidiira 
can  recommend  them, 

I  need  not  attempt  to  sketch  out  here  the  plan  of  working  of  Pj^ 
videut  Institutions;  for  I  am  satished  no  one  will  deny  their  infiiitM 
superiority,  when  applicable,  over  all  other  benevolent  institutioitt* 
My  desire  is"  simply  to  establish  the  fact,  that  our  medical  charitii* 
are  not  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  society;  that  whilst  doicf 
a  vast  amount  of  good,  they  are  also  doing  a  large  amount  of  mt^ier 
by  teaching  the  working  man  improvidence;  that  they  un d dy  etU 
u]>on  the  benevolence  of  the  generous,  and  thereby  spare  the  p<icli«ifii 
of  that  very  large  class  of  the  churlish  opulent,  who  *VgiveiiOl[ 
that  a  large  number  of  persons  are  permitted  to  share  their 
who  are  as  well  able  to  pay  for  relief  as  the  governors  of  the  ch 
themselves ;  that  the  medical  profession  is  thereby  robbed  to  1 
enormous  extent  ;  and  that  the  plain  and  simple  cure  for  these  €^ 
is  the  converting  of  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries  into  Ftt>ridCi^ 
Medical  Instittitioni, 
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The  Work  of  the  Metropolitan  Medical  Officers  of  Health — 
their  Success  and  their  Difficulties.  By  Edward  Ballakd, 
M.D.  (Londin.),  M.R.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and 
Food'Analyst  for  Islington^  Vice-President  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Healthy  8fc, 

It  has  been  thought,  and  no  doubt  with  good  reason,  that  tho  con- 
joint assemblage  of  the  Association  for  tho  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  and  of  the  Congres  International  do  Bienfaisancc,  in  London, 
is  an  occasion  on  which  a  body  of  gentlemen  whose  specific  duty  it 
has  been  for  some  years  past  to  watch  over  the  sanitary  condition  of 
this  mighty  metropolis  ought,  if  it  were  only  as  an  expression  of 
respect  to  their  fellow-workers,  to  submit  to  them  some  statement 
of  their  labours,  of  their  successes,  and  of  their  difficulties.  Of  their 
labours,  that  it  may  appear,  however  obscurely,  what  they  have  done 
and  are  daily  doing  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health  ;  of  their 
successes,  that  they  and  others  with  them  may  be  encouraged  ;  and 
of  their  difficulties,  that  those  who  have  the  power  and  the  wish  to 
assist  them  may  see  in  what  direction  assistance  is  chietiy  needed. 
Ab  one  of  that  body  I  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  this  task; 
and  although  I  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  it  might  have  been 
entrusted  to  much  more  able  hands,  let  me  hope  that  at  any  rate  the 
effort  to  accomplish  it  will  be  regarded  indulgently  by  tho  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Medical  Officers  of  Health  are,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  the  professional  advisers  of  the 
Vestries  and  Local  Boards  by  which  the  several  parishes  and  districts 
of  the  metropolis  are  governed  for  purposes  of  local  improvement. 
It  is  the  business  of  each  of  these  officers  to  watch  the  variations  of 
public  health  in  his  district,  deriving  information  from  all  public 
and  private  sources  which  may  bo  open  to  him ;  to  report  these 
variations  from  time  to  time  to  the  board  with  which  ho  is  associated  ; 
to  initiate,  by  way  of  rccoimncndation,  whatever  proceedings  may 
appear  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health  and  for 
the  arrest  of  epidemics  which  may  already  have  broken  out,  and  the 
warding  off  of  such  as  may  be  threatened.  Other  duties  are  also 
placed  upon  him  which  I  shall  probably  allude  to  in  the  sequel. 

Disease  and  death,  imradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  are  the  measure 
of  public  health.  But  tho  Act  of  Parliament  which  required  that 
the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  should  report  to  their  several  Local 
Boards  upon  the  health  of  their  districts,  made  no  corresponding 
provision  by  which  the  existence  of  disease  or  mortality  exceeding 
the  average  might  be  made  known  to  them.  Returns  of  sickness 
there  were  none,  and  although  a  weekly  return  of  mortality  in  each 
district  was  printed  in  the  papers  issuing  from  the  General  Register 
Office,  yet  this  was  but  a  statement  of  totals,  and  did  not  specify  the 
parts  of  each  district  where  the  greatest  mortality  was  at  any  time 
occurring.  In  their  perplexity,  the  Registrar-Grcneral  kindly  came  to 
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their  aid,  and  supplied  them,  every  Wednesday,  with  the  scheduler 
sent  to  his  ofiice  on  the  previous  Monday  by  tho  several  district 
registrars  of  births  and  deaths.  In  these  schedules  are  specified  the 
place  where  each  death  in  the  antecedent  week  has  occurred,  the  sex, 
age,  and  occupation  of  the  deceased  person,  and  the  presumed  cause 
of  death.  But  still  it  was  evident  that  there  might  be  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  before  the  final  result  showed  itself  in  these  mortuary 
registers,  and,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  its  presence  and 
locality,  the  health  officers  have  had  recourse  to  the  admissioB 
books  of  the  several  hospitals  and  dispensaries^  and  to  those  books 
which  the  medical  officers  of  workhouses,  as  well  as  those  who  attend 
to  the  professional  wants  of  out-door  paupers,  are  required  to 
keep.  For  access  to  these  sources  of  information  they  have  again 
taken  advantage  of  the  courtesy  of  the  medical  officers  of  these 
several  institutions,  and  of  the  unions,  and  have  sought  and  for  the 
most  part  obtained,  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  several  Boards 
of  Guardians.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have  endeavoured  to  arrive 
at  the  state  of  health  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  community,  by 
cultivating  friendly  relations  with  neighbouring  practitioners. 

The  mode   in   which   all   this   information   is   utilised   may  be 
illustrated  by  my  own  method  of  proceeding  in  Islington,  whidu  I 
believe,  does    not    diffi?r  very  greatly  from   that  of  other  healtk 
officers  in  other  parishes.     On  receiving  the  mortuary  8cheda]e^ 
I  take  out  from  them  a  list  of  houses  where  deaths  from  zymotie 
diseases  of  an  epidemic  character  have  occurred,  and  these  hooset 
are  visited  either  by  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  or  by  myself,  and 
the  conditions  of  drainage,  ventilation,  water  supply,  crowding,  kAj 
are  noted  down  upon  a  form  provided  for  the  purpose  :  corresponding 
to  this  is  another  form  on  which  I  enter  the  recommend^ition  for 
improvements   that    it   is    necessary  should    be  carried  out.     Tlie 
same  thing  is  done  in  respect  of  houses  where  coses  of  epidemic  sickness 
are  ascertained  to  be  existent.     And  as  these  deaths  and  casc'S  of 
illness   could   not  possibly   be   all   atten<ied   to,   those   houses  tre 
preferred  for  immediate  inquiry  which  are  situated  in  the  poorest 
localities,  or  where  the  diseases  referred  to  are  manifesting  a  disposi- 
tion to  spread.     These  recommendations  are  laid  before  a  committee 
of  the  vestry,   which   sanctions  the  issue  of  the  requisite  orders. 
Thus  much  for  immediate  action.     But,  in  addition,  I  keep  a  lis:  of 
all  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  in  my  parish,  on  which  every  week 
I   enter   the   particular   house   in   which   a    death    has    occurred, 
specifying  the  character  of  the  disease,  whether  it  is  of  a  child  or 
adult,  and  also  record  the  occurrence  of  a  death  from  certain  hptxilic 
diseases.     Where  two  deaths  arc  thus  found  to  occur  in  any  hou* 
within  the  year,  that  house  is  put  upon  the  list  for  ins{)ectiou.  aD«i.  U 
the  close  of  the  year,  a  lii?t  of  streets  is  made  out  iu  which  ihe 
mortality  has  been  the  highest,  and  especially  in  which  the  wiaai 
deaths  have  been  most  numerous,  and  these  streets  are  in^pected 
house  by  house  in  the  course  of  the  next  year.      Dividins:  mj 
parish  also  into  minor  districts,  I  am  enabled  by   the  aid  of  vj 
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street  list  to  ascertain  what  neighbourhoods  have  espcciallj  suffered 
during  the  jear,  and  to  those  again  my  own  attention  and  that  of 
the  inspector  is  particularly  directed  in  the  succeeding  year.  In 
this  way,  a  system  has  been  brought  into  operation  which  works 
well  and  readily.  Similar  methodical  arrangements  arc,  I  believe, 
adopted  by  my  fellow  labourers,  we  merely  differ  in  matters  of 
detail. 

I  have  said  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  form  the  basis  of  action  in  respect  of  house  improvements  on 
the  part  of  the  representative  Vestries,  and  District  Boards  of  Works. 
It  will  interest  the  Association  to  hear  some  account  of  what  has 
been  effected  in  this  way  during  the  lirst  live  years  in  which  this 
sanitary  work  has  been  proceeding.  I  have  not  the  data  for 
furnishing  this  account  for  the  whole  metropolis,  but  the  work 
carried  out  in  the  following  districts  will  enable  the  Association  to 
form  a  tolerable  idea  of  what  the  number  would  have  amounted  to 
had  the  table  included  the  whole  of  London,  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  alluded  to.  The  imperfection  of  the  table  arises  from 
causes  beyond  my  control.  The  facts  it  summarises  are  derived 
from  such  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  as 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  and  from  special  returns  obtained  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paper. 

Hero  then  we  have  in  sixteen  districts  only  (not  half  of  the  metro- 
polis) 2.5,410  cesspools  abolished,  and  65,826  houses  newly  drained  or 
their  drainage  amended.  In  fifteen  districts  only,  out  of  the  whole 
metropolis,  34,179  privies  amended,  mostly  by  their  conversion  into 
water-closets,  and  5,395  houses  supplied  with  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, which,  for  the  most  part,  never  had  any  previously.  In  fourteen 
districts  only,  out  of  the  whole  metropolis,  14,490  yards  improved  by 
paving,  drainage,  or  lime-whiting,  and  13,926  residences  of  the  poor, 
at  leasts  cleansed  and  lime- washed.  Let  us  pass  over  for  the  moment 
every  other  improvement,  and  estimate  merely  the  cesspools 
abolished  throughout  the  metropolitan  area  at  twice  the  number 
stated  above,  (an  estimate  which  less  jMirfect  returns  in  my 
possession  lead  mo  te  believe  to  be  far  below  the  truth,)  there 
has  been  cleared  away  from  the  midst  of  us  a  mass  of  putrescent 
filth  which  would  cover  an  area  of  more  than  ten  acres,  of  several 
feet  in  depth,  calculating  the  50,920  cessi>ools  at  only  a  square  yard 
in  superficial  extent ;  and  this  filth  has  been  for  years  lying  at  our 
▼ery  doors,  and  its  emanations  have  been  entering  our  houses,  and 
instilling  poison  into  the  atmosphere  we  have  been  working 
in  by  day,  and  sleeping  in  by  night. 

But  when  they  consider  the  other  house  amendments  effected,  the 
strict  watch  which  the  healtli  officers  have  en^leavoured  to  keep 
over  the  crowding  of  tenements,  and  the  occupation  of  cellars  and 
kitchens  as  sleeping-rooms,  the  Association  will  be  able  to  form  some 
imperfect  idea  of  the  work  accomplished  in  purifying  the  habitations 
€f  the  people,  especially  of  the  labouring  classes,  in  London. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  however,  much  more  has  been  accomplished^ 
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and  still  more  striven  after,  under  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  by  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health.  Some  of  this  other  work  must  be 
cursorily  glanced  at. 

On  the  removal  of  Smithfield  Cattle  Market  to  Isliugton,  com- 
menced a  system  of  licensing  private  slaughter-houses,  and  as  a 
power  of  opposing  the  granting  of  any  licence  was  given  to  local 
authorities,  the  setting  of  these  places  in  order  became  a  duty  of 
the  health  officers.  Every  slaughter-house  in  London  was  visited, 
and  has  been  regularly  inspected  ever  since,  provisions  for  decency, 
cleanliness,  drainage,  and  ventilation,  being  in  each  case  strictly 
demanded,  and  the  reijuirements  of  the  law  as  to  the  erection  of  new 
slaughter-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling  houses  regularly 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions.  How- 
ever imperfectly  these  requirements  have  been  in  many  cases 
enforced,  I  believe  that  there  is  now  no  instance  to  be  found  where 
slaughtering  is  carried  on  in  any  part  of  the  dwelling  houses  them- 
Bclves. 

Although  there  is  at  present  no  specific  enactment  relatiog  to  cow- 
sheds, the  health  officers  could  not  overlook  the  injury  which 
the  wretched  mode  of  keeping  cows  in  London  was  inflicting  upon 
the  public  health,  and  in  all  parts  offi^rts  have  been  made,  by  private 
expostulation  with  cow-keepers,  and  by  enforcing  tlie  provision  of 
the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  (so  far  as  it  could  be  brought  to  apply  to 
such  cases)  to  bring  these  places  into  a  somewhat  better  condition, 
and  thus  to  abate  some  of  the  damage  they  were  doing,  both  by 
poisoning  the  atmosphere,  creating  depots  of  diseased  cattle,  and 
by  purveying  unwholesome  milk  to  children  and  to  the  sick. 

The  food  of  the  people  also  has  not  been  neglected.  Regular 
inspections  of  food  as  exposed  for  sale  in  butchers'  shops,  green- 
grocers* shops,  in  the  markets  and  on  stalls  in  the  street,  have  been 
made  ;  large  quantities  of  unwholesome  foo<l  have  been  confiscated, 
and  the  sellers  frequently  fined  on  application  to  the  magistrates  at 
the  police  courts.  In  some  instances,  more  scientific  inquiries  have 
been  made,  for  the  detection,  for  example,  of  adulterations  in  bread ; 
and  if  at  the  present  time  much  unwholesome  food  is  still  sold,  yet 
the  knowledge  that  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  are  on  the  alert 
serves,  I  have  reason  to  know,  as  a  most  salutary  check  upon  all 
those  nefarious  practices.  It  was  hoped  that  the  hands  of  the 
health  officers  would  have  been  strengthened  by  the  passing  of  the 
Act  for  Preventing  Adulterations  in  Food  and  Drink,  but,  being  a 
merely  permissive  Act,  and  constituting  the  buyer  the  informer  and 
prosecutor,  it  has  never  been  anything  but  a  dead  letter. 

I  must  stop,  however,  in  my  enumeration  of  work  done,  merely 
referring  to  a  branch  of  inquiiy  which  demanded  on  the  part  of  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  the  entering  upon  studies  quite  new  to 
most  of  them,  but  about  which  they  set  themselves  with  energy.  I 
allude  to  the  suppression  of  trade  nuisances,  placed  by  the  Nuisances 
Bemoval  Act  sjKicially  in  their  hands.  In  some  parts  of  London,  as 
at  BoWy  Bermondsey,  and  within  tkj  own  parish  of  Islington,  there 
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were  colonies  of  manufacturers,  from  whose^establishments  the  most 
horrible  stenches  daily  proceeded  without  the  most  trifling  effort 
being  made  at  their  suppression.  In  many  instances  it  was  clear 
that  manufacturers  were  thus  throwing  away  valuable  trade  producta 
which  it  would  have  been  to  their  advantage  to  collect,  in 
others  this  was  less  apparent,  in  all  it  was  evident  that  public  com- 
fort demanded  that  something  should  be  done.  And  much  has  been 
done  ;  first,  by  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  law  ;  and  then,  bj 
pointing  out  quietly  to  the  manufacturers  the  loss  they  were  in- 
curring, and  by  suggesting  to  them  and  contriving  with  them  methods 
of  abating  the  annoyance  they  created.  Let  me  allude  to  a  single 
instance  in  my  own  experience  out  of  very  many  I  could  adduce. 
There  is  in  my  parish,  at  Belle  Isle,  a  congregation  of  varnish  fae- 
tories,  the  fumes  from  which  annoyed  the  inhabitants  at  a  distance  of 
a  mile  or  more  from  the  works.  As  I  write,  there  is  at  King's  CroM 
daily  in  full  work  one  of  these  very  manufacturers,  the  nature  of 
whose  trade  could  not  even  be  guessed  at,  except  by  the  inscriptioB 
over  the  gateway,  although  the  workshops  are  closely  hemmed  in 
by  densely  ]>opulated  houses. 

But  to  all  this  it  may  be  said  cut  bono?    Is  public  health  improved 
by  all  this  drainage,  house  cleaning  and  inspection?     Has  it  im- 
proved ?     The  only  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question  would  be  bj 
reference   to  the  statistics  of  disease  and  mortality,  comparing  s 
period  prior  to  the  improvements  with  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
improvements.     Thus,  taking  the  census  year  of  1851,  making  it  tlM 
central  year  of  three  or  live,  1849,  1850,  1851,  1852,  1853,  we  mig^ 
compare  the  death  rate  of  three  years  with  that  of  1859,  1860,  1861, 
1862,  1863,  having  the  census  year  1861  as  the  centre  ;  the  populs- 
tion  of  Loudon  in  i8ol  and  1861  being  known.     It  is  clear  that  this 
comparison  cannot  be  at  present  made.     But  although  debarred  from 
this,  we  are  not  without  an  answer  whicli  will  at  any  rate  serve  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  result  we  shall  obtain.     I  will  quote  then  from 
the  last  summary  of  the  weekly  return  of  births  and  deaths  in  London 
issued   by   the   Registrar-General.     He  writes    thus:  "In  the  ten 
years  1840-9  the  mean  rate  of  mortality  in  London  was  2*51  percent., 
in  the  subsequent  decennium  1850-9  it  fell  to  2*36  per  cent.    It  is 
still  more  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  eachof 
the  last  three  years,  1859-61,  has  been  less  than  the  lower  of  the  two 
rates  that  have  just  been  mentioned.     In  1860  the  rate  was  2'26; 
in  1861  it  was  2*32.     If  the  mortality  of  London  were  contined  per- 
manently within  the  limit  represented  by  the  mean  rate  of  the  lisS 
three  years,  the  efiect  of  that  reduction,  in  the  populati^m  as  it  exisM 
at  j)resent,  Avould  be,  that  more  tlinn  40(^0  persons  would  survive 
annually,  whoso  lives  would  drop  under  the  mean  rate  derived  from 
the  twenty  years  1840-59.     And  if  the  measures   that  have  been 
already    adopted   are   not  relaxed,   the  amount  of  benetit  will  be 
increased,  as  the  population  that  is  the  subject  of  it  is  increased.** 
Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  metropolitan  Medical  Officers  of  Hcaltli 
commenced  their  labours  in  1856. 
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There  are  other  indications  little  less  significant  and  vmlnable  as 
specimens  of  the  good  which  shows  itself  in  single  districts  and 
special  localities.  I  might  quote  extensively  now  fVom  the  Annual 
Beports  of  the  health  officers,  but  mj  space  warns  me  to  be  brief. 
I  will. content  myself  with  two  or  three  facts.  Dr.  Tripe,  writing 
about  the  death  rate  in  three  streets  in  Hackney,  adds :  *'  in  1858, 
when  the  drainage  was  fair,  (i.e.  by  a  small  private  sevi'cr,)  there 
were  thirteen  deaths  ;  in  1859,  when  the  drainage  was  bod,  twenty-five 
deaths  ;  in  1860,  when  the  drainage  was  again  good,  there  were 
fourteen  deaths.  In  1858  there  was  not  any  death  from  fever,  in 
1859  there  were  five  deaths,  and  in  1860  only  one  death."  This 
extract  tells  us  more  however,  viz.,  the  absolute  necessity  for  con- 
tinued supervision  :  a  neglected  district  soon  falls  back  into  its  ori- 
ginid  condition. 

Another — in  the  autumn  of  1857  cholera  was  ravaging  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  had  arrived  at  Hamburgh.  Suddenly  it  appeared 
in  a  row  of  sixteen  cottages  at  West  Ilam,  and  thirteen  persons 
were  attacked,  of  whom  seven  died.  The  health  officer  of  the  district, 
Dr.  Elliot,  and  with  him  several  of  the  metropolitan  Medical  Officers 
of  Health,  immediately  visited  the  spot,  and  from  the  inquiries  they 
instituted,  they  ascertained  tluit  the  pump  by  which  these  houses 
-were  supplied  with  water  was  contaminated  by  sewage ;  and  that 
the  use  of  this  water  was  concerned  in  the  outbreak.  The  water 
was  analysed  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  the  use  of  the  pump  inter- 
dicted, the  handle  removed,  and  the  spread  of  tlie  disease  arrested. 
With  our  experience  of  the  damage  done  by  the  Broad  Street  Well 
in  1854,  we  may  now  contemplate  at  leisure  what  might  have  been 
anticipated  had  no  officer  with  a  sanitary  education  been  at  hand  to 
check  the  budding  epidemic.     Cholera  is  self- propagating. 

Another — it  shall  be  the  last.  In  1859  small^iox  began  to  as- 
snme  an  epidemic  character,  and  in  tlie  early  months  of  1860  the 
mortality  from  this  disease  became  serious.  Throughout  London 
the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  drew  the  attention  of  their  Vestries 
to  this  fact,  and  by  the  issue  of  public  notices,  urging  immediate 
TBCcination  upon  the  unvaccinated  and  revaccinaliou  upon  those 
Taccinated  in  infancy,  endeavoured  to  place  their  populations  in  the 
most  favourable  position  to  resist  the  ditfused  poison.  They  visited 
the  charitable  schools  in  their  districts,  examining  the  arm  of  every 
ohild  present,  to  ascertain  its  amount  of  protection,  and  took  mea- 
flures  to  procure  the  vaccination  of  each  individual  respecting  whose 
safety  they  were  not  assured.  These  efforts  and  their  results  are 
thus  referred  to  by  Dr.  Seaton  in  his  report  upon  the  subject  to  the 
Privy  Council.  "  In  several  districts  as  soon  as  these  notices  were 
issued  the  houses  of  the  large  public  vaccinators  were  fairly 
besieged  by  applicants  for  vaccination,  and  many  of  them  found  their 
weekly  average  of  primary  vaccinations  suddenly  rise  to  triple  or 
<)aadruple  its  usual  amount.  Families  of  unvaccinateil  children  were 
brought  up  for  protection,  and  very  many  adults  received  the  benefit 
4)f  Taccination  for  the  first  time ;  very  many  also,  doubtful  of  the 
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sufficiency  of  the  Taccination  tliey  had  receive*!,  made  sure  by 
vaecination.     As  to  the  examination  of  the  children,  he  writes  Ibtit  ( 
*^  Tho  exteut  to  which  this  examiuation  was  carried  varied  lo  tl 
dilfereut  umona  ;  but  it  wa^  caiTied  to  a  large  extant  in  &U  of  thet: 
and  ID  the  great  majority  woa  effected  in  a  very  complete  miuiiiti 
indeed  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  with  a  7*eal  aad  a^^iduify  i 
which  I  cannot  too  highly  express  my  admiratioD.     Forty  thoudati^ 
children  were  examined  in  a  very  short  ^pace  of  time  (comparf4 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  number  of  the  workers).  ,  ," 
Infected    localities  were   also   visited   by  the  health    officers  and 
their  assistants,  and  often,  house  after  hou^,  every  adult  and  chtU 
was  examined  as  to  their  protection,  and  In  seme  districts  (In  my  owi 
at  Islington  it  was  so)  private  practitioners  were  induced  to  seod 
coniideutial  returns  of  cases»  as  they  occurred,  to  the  health  officer*. 
Aiid  now  for  the  effect  of  all  this.     '*  As  these  measures  were  aot 
commenced  anywhere  until  January,  and   in  some  unions  not  till 
past  the  middle  of  that  months  and  as  they  required  sonie  wedci 
fiilly  to  carry  them  outj  it  is  obvious  (writes  Dr,  Seaton)  that  they 
could  not  affect  appreciably  the  mortality  of  January^  and  that  many 
deaths  recorded  in  February,  and  even  in  March,  would  be  m  peivoDi 
infected  before  the  repressive  meaBurea  had  fully  been  brought  w 
bear*"    That  the  mortaliiy  was  cheeked  by  them  cannot  be^  h^wtfwm^i 
disputed  by  anyone  who  will  study  Uic  tables  furiiisheiJ  byDc;j 
Seaton.  -  In  the  quarter  ending  December  31st,  1B59,   ihc 
from  smallpox  (omitting  those  in  the  Smallpox  Hospital)  ammmMdl 
to  367,  in  January   1860  they  amounted  to  129,   in  Februnt^  #  ] 
136,  and   in   March  to   144  ;    in  April,  however,  they  fell  to  TS, 
and  in  IVIay  to  57.      The  records  of  the  Smallpox  Hofipital  sbo* 
that  the  mortality  fell  mainly  upon  the  un vaccinated.     In  my  own 
parish  of  Islington  the  cases  that  I  obtained  information  of  were  i 
follows— my  school     inspection   being    made    in  January^  and  tbtf 
house  to  bouse  examlnalions  of  infected  localities  in  Februaij  aAd 
March  ^ — December,  1659,  13  cases  ;  January,  1860^  44  oaeft  ;  Fel> 
ruary,  23  ;  Jlarch,  38  ;  April,  20 ;  May,  16  ;  June,  1  case. 

And  here  I  would  close  mj  communication,  but  that  I  feel  tltat  tU 
opinions  expressed  in  this  Assoeiatiou  might  have  weight  with  tlit 
Legislature  at  any  time  when  measures  may  be  in  progress  for  strengtb* 
ening  the  hands  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  the  execution  dl 
their  mission.  The  Nuisances  Removal  Act  is  that  under  which  it  ii 
most  convenient  that  they  should  for  the  most  part  take  their  pro* 
ceedlngs  ;  it  furnishes  a  summary  jurisdiction,  a  matter  of  the  firrt 
importance  where  time  ought  not  to  be  lost  in  the  abatement  id 
conditions  injurious  to  public  health.  My  remarks  then  will  Applj 
to  this  Act  alone^  and  to  some  omissions  which  my  experienoe  m i  | 
health  officer  has  led  me  to  deplore. 

Some  lime  ago  a    family  occupying  two  small  rooms  ceniiBMi 
eating  l>y  a  doorway  was  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  and  one  of  i 
children  died,     The  registrar  communicated  to  me  the  intelligtaif 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  parents  to  bury  the  body  ibr 
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seyeral  days  after  registration,  but  that  the  dead  child  lay  in  the 
room  where  the  remaining  members  of  the  family  lived  and  slept. 
I  had  no  power  to  interfere.  In  another  case,  a  mother  lived  with 
aeveral  children  in  a  small  back  room  in  the  same  street,  one  of  the 
poorest  in  my  parish,  with  a  high  death-rate;  she  was  seized  with  fever 
and  died.  Her  friends  residing  in  another  part  of  London  could  not 
bury  her  until  they  had  scraped  together  sufficient  funds  for  the 
purpose,  and  refused  to  allow  of  her  burial  at  the  parish  expense. 
In  the  meantime  the  orphan  children  occupied  the  same  close  room 
as  their  dead  parent.  In  another  portion  of  Islington  is  an  uncon- 
aecrated  burial  ground,  in  which  exhumations  were  at  one  time  con- 
stantly proceeding,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  neighbours,  the 
bodies  when  exhumed  being  carried  to  and  sometimes  retained  for  a 
day  or  longer  in  a  private  house  within  the  ground.  I  found  no 
power  by  which  I  could  interfere  in  any  of  these  instances.  A  dead 
body  on  the  premises,  although  by  it^  presence  likely  to  promote 
disease,  was  not  a  *'  nuisance  '*  within  the  meaning  of  the  Nuisances 
Bemoval  Act.  To  the  list  of  nuisances  in  section  8  should  be  added 
"  any  dead  body  which  is  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health."  Authori- 
ties should  also  be  required  to  provide  a  place  where  dead  bodies  may 
be  deposited  between  the  periods  of  death  and  interment,  and  to  which 
bodies  should  be  conveyed  by  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Officers 
of  Health,  or  by  the  order  of  the  magistrate.  Section  13  of  the 
same  Act  provides  that  if  any  nuisance  *'  be  proved  to  be  such  as  to 
render  a  house  or  building,  in  the  judgment  of  the  justices,  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  they  may  prohibit  the  using  thereof  for  that 
purpose  until  it  is  rendered  fit  for  that  purpose  in  the  judgment  of  the 
justices,  &c."  In  one  instance,  where  a  whole  family  was  prostrated,  one 
member  after  another,  by  fever,  from  dwelling  in  a  room  over  a 
filthy  stable,  I  applied  to  the  magistrate  to  put  this  section  into 
force.  He  met  me  with  the  objection  that  the  law  gave  him  no  power 
to  turn  the  people  out  of  the  room.  I  very  much  question  the 
correctness  of  this  decision,  but  still  it  has  hampered  me  veiy 
seriously  in  many  instances  ;  nud  as  at  least  one  mngistrale  bos  con- 
sidered that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  the  order  refened  to, 
it  ought  to  appear  on  the  face  of  the  section  that  the  owner  shall 
be  required  by  the  order  of  the  justice  to  remove  any  persons  inha- 
biting the  room  or  house  at  the  time  the  order  is  given,  or  that  the 
occupants  themselves  shall  be  punishable  for  continuing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  magistrate's  order. 

The  29th  section  of  the  Act  relates  to  the  "overcrowding" 
of  dwelling  houses  ;  and  each  health  officer  who  certifies  to  over- 
crowding under  the  Act  is  left  to  erect  his  own  standard  by  which 
to  judge  of  this  condition.  Those  who  know  anything  of  the  houses 
of  the  poor  and  of  the  requirements  of  health  as  to  breathing  space 
will  admit  that,  for  the  abatement  of  all  overcrowding  injurious  to 
health,  it  would  be  requisite  to  erect  as  many  more  habitations  for 
die  poor  as  are  at  present  met  with.  To  enforce  the  proper  amount 
of  breathing  space  then  is  impracticable  as  things  now  aie;  the 
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law  can  only  be  put  in  force  for  the  punishment  of  extreme  over- 
crowding. Let  tliis  be  fully  recognised,  and  then  some  arbitrary 
standard  of  cubic  space  might  be  fixed  as  the  smallest  allo^vance  for 
each  individual  where  families  live  in  single  rooms.  Practically,  a 
fair  minimum  allowance  appears  to  be  300  or  350  cubic  feet.  On 
this  estimate  I  have  successfully  carried  out  numerous  prosecntions 
for  overcrowding.  There  is,  however,  another  omission  in  the 
section  which  I  would  be  glad  to  see  rectified.  The  law  on  over- 
crowding only  refers  to  houses  occupied  by  more  than  one  family. 
There  are  in  my  parish,  and  I  doubt  not  in  oUiers  also,  numerous 
bouses,  not  including  stable-dwellings,  consisting  of  a  single  rooniy 
and  this  only  occupied  by  one  family.  The  law  applies  to  huaaei 
with  two  rooms,  although  only  one  of  the  rooms  may  be  overcrowded 
or  even  occupied  at  all.  The  overcrowding  of  the  miserable  hovels 
I  now  refer  to  often  far  exceeds  what  is  met  with  in  houses  with 
several  rooms  ;  but  here  we  are  powerless. 

There  are  other  matters  to  which  I  should  like  very  much  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Association,  such  as  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in 
respect  of  entry  upon  premises  for  the  discovery  of  nuisances,  and 
for  superintending  the  work  in  progi'ess  for  abatement ;  as  well  as 
matters  relating  to  the  regulation  of  offensive  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, &c.,  but  I  simply  wish  to  show  that,  however  useful  this  Act 
of  Parliament  is,  (and  I  do  not  deny  its  efficiency  in  most  instances,) 
it  is  nevertheless  capable  of  great  improvement^  of  amcndmenU 
which  the  health  officers  of  the  metropolis  would  be  glad  to  see 
made. 
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This  Dei»ailmcnt  considers  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  PnWJc 
Health;  it  will  collect  statistical  eWdenco  of  the  relative  hoalthincea  d 
different  localities,  of  different  industrial  occupations,  and  jrenerally  of  tbi 
influence  of  external  circumstances  in  the  production  of  health  or  di5oa.«e;  ^ 
will  discuss  improvements  in  house-construction,  (more  especially  ha  to  tkl 
dwellings  of  tlie  labouring  classes,)  in  drainage,  warming,  ventilation :  pofcfc 
baths  and  wash-houses;  adulteration  of  food  and  its  effect*;  U»c  fanctioofflf 
Government  in  relation  to  public  health ;  the  legislative  and  administn&W 
machinery  expeilient  for  its  preser>-ation ;  sanitary  police,  quarantine,^; 
poverty  in  relation  to  disease;  and  the  effect  of  unheal thineesou  thepro^Mri^ 
of  places  and  nations. 
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In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 

following  were  read  in  the  Department : — 
^'  On  Quarantine  as  a  Means  of  Preventing  the  Spread  of  Infec- 
tious Diseases."    By  Alexander  Bryson. 
**  On  the  Prevention  of  Disease,  and  the  Mitigation  of  its  Fatality." 

By  Horace  Dobell,  M.D. 
"  Excessive  Infant  Mortality."     By  M.  A.  Baincs. 
**  Observations  on  the  Employment  in  the  Arts  of  Scheele's  Grreen 

or  Arsenite  of  Copper,  and  other  Metallic  Pigments."     By 

Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D. 
**  The  Sale  of  Poisons,  and  the  Prevention  of  Accidental  Poison- 
ing."   By  Ernest  Hart. 
**0n   the   Sanitary   Uses   of  Charcoal."     By  John   Stenhouse, 

LLD.,  F.R.S. 
**  On  the  Influence  of  Amusement  on  the  Public  Health."    By 

Edward  Haughton,  M.D. 
"  Gas,  its  Effects  upon  Health,  and  the  Results  of  Gas  Legislation." 

By  C.  J.  B.  Aldis,  M.D. 
"  Noxious  Vapours."     By  T.  Symes  Prideaux. 
"  Ventilation."     By  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  K.C.B. 
"  On  the  Comparative  Hygienic  AiTangements  of  the  French  and 

English  Hospitals."     By  Arthur  E.  Durham. 
''On  the  condition  of  the  Pauper  Insane."     By  John  Millar. 
'*  The  Duties  of  Health  Officers."     By  Henry  Lethcby,  M.D. 
*' Ancient  Water  Conduits  and  Modern  Drinking  Fountains  of 

London."     By  Benjamin  Scott,  F.R.A.S.,  City  Chamberlain. 
**  The  Proper  Clothing  of  the  Foot— the  First  Step  in  Physical 

and  Mental  Training."     By  James  Dowie. 
**  On  the  Dangers,  from  Sanitary  Defaults,  to  Travellers  in  Search 

of  Health."     By  William  Bullar,  M.D. 
"  Obstacles  to  Sanitary  Progress  "     By  Mrs.  Fison. 
**  Standard  Medicines,  or   Revision  of  Remedial  Agents."     By 

Henry  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

DISCUSSION   ON    SANITARY    STATISTICS. 

An  evening  meeting  was  held  at  Burlington  House,  on  Thursday, 
Juno  12th,  to  consider  the  subject  of  Sanitary  Statistics.  Professor 
Lee,  of  New  York,  presided. 

Mr.  Chadwiok  said,  it  would  be  remembered  that  some  time  since  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  InternatioDal  Statistical  CongrcsB,  which  was  attended  by  a 
laige  nambcr  of  distinguished  gentlemen  from  all  jiarts  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
after  much  discussion,  certain  heads  of  statistics  were  agreed  to  on  those 
•DbjeotB  which  were  thought  to  1x3  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  did  not  know 
what  had  been  done  with  those  conclosions  abroad,  but  in  England  nothing  hod 
been  done  with  them  at  all.  One  of  the  chief  headings  was  that  of  the  prevent- 
able diseases  amongst  the  English  community.  Although  the  statistics  on  that 
bead  bad  not  been  properly  collected,  he  coald  give  some  information  as  far  as 
regarded  the  metropolis.  The  average  age  at  which  death  had  taken  place 
aaionget  the  gentry  was  forty-fonr  years,  the  small  tradesmen  twenty -five  years, 
and  the  labourers  twenty-two  years.    These  included  the  children.    In  the  adults 
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^B  agea  were :— gc?nlry»  Bixtj  yean ,  tradeamen,  fifty-one,  and  labourers,  forty-s 

years.    The  ratiij  at  which  ihi*  fleadiB  of  thildron  had  taken  place  in  cme 

was,  gentry »  one  m  4i,  tlie  tradesmeD,  one  in  2i,  and  e?ery  Ijalf  of  the  cMl3 

In  the  labouring  cladfiee  died  iti  the  first  year  in  some  diatTicta.     He  had  prepaid 

the  following  reaolution  which  he  would  read  to  the  meeting :— ^"  That  the  Ctietaat 

be  requested  lo  consider  the  expediency  of  protnotiug  the  practical  a^'-^^^" 

the  meagures  examined  and  prepared  by  the  late  loternational  Statir 

gre^e  for  the  regular  is^ue  of  sanitary  Btatistics  under  tbe  tinifonu 

agreed  to,  ef^peciiilly  tho&e  beadi  of  f^tatiatics  displaying  tbe  beiuiiig  of  j 

chid' causee  of  preventable  mortality  upon  the  ^wage'  classes,  as  well  as  Hf 

the  other  ela&Bea  of  societj,  more  particularly  In  tboae  districts  or  blocks  of  haU> 

tationa  where  new  works  of  bouie  drainage  and  aauitary  improvement  have  htgt 

executed,"    He  might  tneDtion  ttat  he  knew  of  new  sanitary  work*  being^  canied 

out  in  a  number  of  towns,  but  it  was  not  known  what  waa  the  result  of  I 

them  ao  carried  out.     In  Croydon  and  other  places  he  had  made  ioqji 

eonld  only  pother  the  effect  ou  the  health  of  the  inhnbitonls  from  ti 

local  medical  men.    Where  such  works  bad  been  carried  out,  there 

great  improvemeat  in  the  health  of  tbe  inhabitantj^,  boib  aa  regarded  fev^l 

other  ailments.   With  regard  to  the  money  laid  out  for  pablic  sanitary  wo  ' 

amounting  to  some  millioija  per  annum — ihe  Government  took  no  painfl  to  i 

tain  what  was  the  reeult  of  those  works  upon  the  health  of  the  people.    IT  I 

works  had  failed  in  any  respect  in  effecting  any  wntemplated  i^anitaTTj 

ment,  a  pTopcr  or  rofcnlar  HtatiBtical  return  would  bave  ehowu  such  f 

have  acted  as^  a  ^uide  tn  making  any  future  outlay.    In  concttisiDiif  i 

the  Council  of  thy  AFsociaiioD  pbould  take  some  steps  in  tbe  matter  Lu 

have  the  recommendation  of  tbe  International  Statistical  Congress  earned  i 

Dr*  Fakr  eaid  that  ho  entirely  concurred  in  the  resolution  which  bad  i 

proposed  so  ably  by  Mr,  Chad  wick,  and  be  thought  they  could  not  di»  ' 

than  agree  to  it,  as,  by  doing  ^,  tbey  would  adopt  and  carry  into 

conclusion  which  was  come  to,  at  the  C^^ngresa,  by  ftome  of  the 

statists  in  the  country. 

itfler  a  very  short  diffcussion,  the  resolution,  was  put  and  unammoualy  adoplfl 

Dr,  Farii  said  he  had  been  connected  with  a  commiB»ion  for  eJtamJ  '-  *^^ 

the  eaniiary  Btate  of  the  Briiisb  anny,  and  u  report  bad  been  drawn  1 

commi5!*WierH.    Formerly,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  British  ajmy* 

great,  but  hj  reaaon  of  the  inquiries  which  had  been  made,  and  the  \ 

sstancesbrougbt  to  light,  tbe  health  of  the  army  bad  very  much  improved  j  i 

hoped  that,  before  long,  it  would  be  in  a  very  aatiFfactory  condition.    Dr,! 

then  exhibited  and  extdained  some  diagrams  showing  tbe  rate  of  mo 

in  the  various  mining  districts,  and  said  that  now  that  we  had  got  a  nm 

statement  of  the  mortality  among  our  troops*  we  should  obtain  stati)»tit9  * 

diseases  and  health  of  the  civil   portion  of  the  community.      At   Aides 

Camp,  with  15,000  men,  tbe  number  sick  on  one  day  was  800,  but  that  nq 

varied  from  800  to  2/iOO  or  3,000,  according  to  different  eirenmslancc^  i 

circumstances  should  be  determined  in  sucb  away  that  if  tbe  cutisesire 

able  tbey  should  he  at  once  removed.  Amongst  the  various  ailmcntsof  t 

a  large  nnmlcr  were  attacked  with  a  description  of  opthatmia*  but  u| 

cum  stances  aurrounding  the  casef?  being  in  vesti  gated,  ecitain  canoes  wcfel 

which  were  removed.    It  was  similar  in  the  navy ;  diseases  bad  broken  i 

causes  were  considered  remedial,  and  those  causes  were  removed.     He  a  " 

if  eanJIary  statistics  had  been  found  to  be  so  u^ful  in  the  army  and  i 

they  should  not  he  deemed  of  the  pame  amount  of  usefulness  to  tbe  gen 

lation  V    H  e  I  hough  1 1  h  cy  w  ould  have  no  hesii  at  J  on  iu  say  i  ng  tb  at  i  f  they  had 

at  the  expense  of  preparing  the  statistics  for  the  army  and  nnvy,  it  woa  of  d 

importanec  that  those  statistics  should  be  gathered  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  i 

claases  by  whom  all  our  lur^e  public  Wi>rks  were  carried  out.     He  f 

were  i^tiwlied  that  the  statistical  information  would  be  of  tbe  greatd 

use  to  the  general  community,  and  he  felt  assured  that  that  informatici 

of  great  use  to  Ibe  medical  pVofcssion. 

Mr.  Ciiahwick  thought  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Ibe  < 
ment  &hou\d  i^vt  are^oiai  letuiu  of  the  wcknesa  as  well  as  of  tbe  f 
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lastanoe,  they  wanted  to  know  the  number  of  cases  of  smallpox,  and  how  many 
had  been  vaccinated.         * 

Dr.  Markham  said  the  object  was  to  discover  what  were  the  preventable 
diseases,  and  he  should  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Farr,  or  any  other  gentlemen, 
whether  those  causes  which  would  appear  by  regular  statistical  returns,  were 
removable. 

Mr.  HoLLAXD  said  he  considered  that  sanitary  statistics  were  the  very  basis  ot 
sanitary  science,  and  without  them  the  science  was  simply  an  empirical  know- 
ledge. Dr.  Farr  and  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  were  most  prominent  in  obtaining 
the  system  of  registration  of  deaths,  and  they  were  very  fortunate  to  have  heard 
the  opinions  of  those  eminent  gentlemen.  With  regard  to  the  proper  collection  of 
Btatistlcs,  much  good  had  been  effected  in  those  places  where  the  progress  of  sani- 
tary works  had  been  recorded.  In  those  cases  where  drainage  works  or  water 
■apply  had  been  carried  out,  such  improvements  were  found  to  have  resulted  in 
the  saving  of  a  multitude  of  lives.  The  value  of  obtaining  these  statistics  had 
been  shown  in  the  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  British  soldier,  for  wherever 
anything  wrong  was  found  by  those  statistics  to  exist,  the  causes  were  inquired 
into  and  removed.  In  many  cases  those  statistics  had  shown  that  a  large  number 
of  lives  had  been  sacrificed  by  diseases  the  causes  of  which  were  preventable. 
They  had  heard  that  in  the  working  classes  there  were  40,000  deaths  from  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  &c.,  the  causes  of  which  were  removable,  and  in  addition  to  tho 
namber  of  deaths,  there  was  a  very  large  amount  of  sickness  and  suffering  that 
might  be  prevented. 

Mr,  Chajdwick  thought,  with  regard  to  the  obtaining  of  statintics,  that  there 
was  one  very  large  class  who  would  be  most  useful  in  carrying  it  out,  and  they 
were  the  parochial  medical  officers :  those  gentlemen  could  make  out  quarterly 
reports  of  the  cases  under  their  care,  with  the  number  of  deaths ;  of  cases  of  sick- 
nesB  and  the  mode  of  treatment  which  they  bad  adopted ;  and  what  he  suggested 
waa,  that  those  gentlemen  should  receive  some  proper  recomi)cnsc  for  the  pciform- 
ance  of  these  additional  duties.  He  also  thought  that  another  source  from  which 
tibey  might  obtain  some  valuable  statistics  was  the  medical  oflScers  connected  with 
large  public  institutions.  The  statistics  as  to  sickness  and  the  mode  of  treatment, 
from  this  source,  he  thought  would  be  of  the  greatest  value.  The  officers  of  pri- 
sons would  also  supply  some  valuable  information  as  to  the  treatment  and  pre- 
Tention  of  disease.  lie  knew  of  many  cases  where  statistics  as  to  the  treatment 
of  diseases  had  been  given,  and  the  mode  discussed,  and  the  result  hud  been  a 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  fatal,  or  serious  cases.  lie  then  proceeded  to 
condemn  the  manner  in  which  votes  for  comparatively  small  sums  for  sanitary 
works  were  opposed,  and  expressed  a  confident  opinion  that  in  laying  out  a  con- 
tiderable  sum  of  money  in  sanitary  .improvements  would  lie  the  means  of  effecting 
a  great  saving.  The  laying  out  of  a  sum  of  £3000  say  in  carrying  oat  a  proper 
■jatem  of  ventilation  would  effect  a  saving  of  £2000  a  year  in  ]rcrpetuity.  With 
regard  to  the  army,  some  of  the  officers  attributed  the  large  mortality  among  the 
Guards  to  the  night  duty ;  but  if  they  had  gone  into  the  rooms  whore  the  men  wero 
sleeping  they  would  have  found  that  they  were  sleeping  in  f)oisonous  atmospheres, 
which  was  more  injurious  to  them  than  all  tlicir  duty.  The  night  duty  of  the 
Guards  was  not  more  than  that  of  the  police,  and  the  mortality  in  that  class  was 
rerj  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Guards.  The  same  excuse  was  made  in 
the  French  army,  and  the  men  said  they  would  be  better  in  prisons  than  in  their 
iMOTacks:  for  the  death-rate  in  the  former  was  considerably  below  that  in  the 
latter.  He  thought  all  these  things  clearly  proved  the  \ntal  importance  of  having 
a  fall  and  proper  statistical  return  of  the  mortality  in  different  classes  of  cases  of 
rickness  and  modes  of  treatment  adopted. 

I>r.  Farr  then  moved  the  following  resolution :  "  That  measures  should  be 
adopted  for  obtaining  the  same  information  respecting  the  civil  r>opulation  as  is 
now  obtained  respecting  the  diseases  of  the  army  .and  navy,  and  that  the  Council 
of  the  Association  be  requested  to  bring  this  Resolution  under  the  notice  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  as' well  as  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemraent." 

Dr.  MiLROY  seconded  the  resolution,  and  in  doing  so  said,  that  all  the  observa- 
tions of  the  speakers  Avent  to  show,  with  great  force,  that  a  large  amount  of  Ijcnefit 
would  result  to  the  civil  portion  of  the  population  from  the  same  means  being 
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aObnlcd  for  obUiauig  Eumltaiy  st^tlati^  as  wva  aflTorded  ta  ^a  ariagr  ftod  i 
He  agimd  with  Mr.  Clja^lwiok  tb&t  i1t<!re  would  be  ^tvak  ralitllroiii  la  «^p 
tioQ  of  tbe  poor-law  medical  onSoen. 
The  resolatioa  was  then  pat  and  carried* 


I 


if 


DISCCSStOM   ON   TH&  EFtEOTfl  OF  OCCUPATION  OH   M&AXTH. 

An  evening  meeting,  for  the  cousideratloa  of  thU  iybject, 
lield  at  Burlington  House,  on  the  evening  of  Tties*day,  J  one  lOili^ 
Mr.  John  SimoD*  Medical  Officer  of  HeftlUi  to  the  FrtT/  Cwnislt 
occupied  the  chair, 

The  CuaivxaSt  tti  opening  the  prao<«ediiigB.  Mid  thui  iiie|-  hai^  xaak  fm  te 
purpose  of  having  brou^bl  under  Uiaif  oollee  the  diniropofftkMttto  ffwralMei  tC 
ft  certain  cloi^  of  disease  amongBl  peiiraa  tMfii  im  mmUMLmr 
and  to  cotiaider  bow  the  pursmt  of  those  oeetipalbBa  dmiaped  th«  d 
iill^^et  waa  one  of  ih<3  greatet§t  Lmportanee,  and  aa  Df,  Ofeoihow  hi 
atteiktijoa  to  itv  he  would  call  upoa  that  gentlemaa  to  atat«  aome  of  thiTi 
his  obterraCiotti. 

Dr.  QIIEK9A0W  Aftid,  thai  tho  ftnbjiiel  to  b«  broa^hl  undif  dSs^aadoB  wwmm^li 
noat  iniorast  in  a  commmiity  ^bero  ixuuiiiia<5|tif«s  bava  attiaiMil  a  iloiralipMfll 
alia  where  nnknownt  whore  the  grealeat  diversity  of  occupatliitt  aa]iila»  and  viaib 
aitbi^  directly  ur  izuliztH^tlj,  aa  amplojari  ^  &a^l^ik^  afannH  wwmf  ^m  h 
BnKHiidly  mterLNnted  in  the  efFecta  of  acfiupation  «n  keidUi.  Tha  tpinw  la  vUii 
&a  <p^dliaa  vus  sumatmced  »s  tha  basii»e«»  of  tha  aTeaing  wvru  go  t 
that  ii  mig^t,  without  mfsropnet;,  be  made  to  h^ote  Itba  IwJnMiow  oi  i 
athar  i^odncla  ol  mann&etuiiDi:^  oporationa  en  tba  haalthi  of  tka 
poptdation,  or  tha  iDJnrj  to  ibxs  health,  and  livijd  of  yomiff  cUUfin,  mwatil  bjpf  i 
withdrawid  of  womou  from  thair  lu&tuiid  HpliA^rc  cf  rl^maana  dttklaB,  ia  atilar  ii  t^ 
amploymen*  '"  '  "  ■' "SH  mdiiatrial  oc4:iipatioii4.     H*  would,  hf> -'*'-"'♦  iiLmi  I 

ft  wu  the  '  u.i«a  who  drew  np  the  programraa  th^i 

affecte  on  t J  i  <  i  thoao  actaoUy  en^ag^  in  IndiulTiiil  t^^  ^havU  has 

^a»  anbjeet  of  tba  Qvan^if'a  dabafea,  and  aran  m  tha  quettion  ^^mm  too  Uri^  ta  la 
axhanatad  ia  a  olngla  difOiiMlon.  It  woald  be  impoanbk  to  ilOatc  ott  all  th«  lailiiw 
modaa  ia  wMch  ooeapations  are  dlrectlT  injurioiifi  to  he«Uh%  aadi  aa  tha  aflaeiftlf 
wodaa  pxaaoafa  oa  cartAia  parU  of  the  l)4>dy,  cAtuiuig  daEovnltf  aad  dMaitk  m  h 
^la  c»aa  of  aboomakoi^  who  frequoaUj  amM&t  ft^m  i1iiiiiij|miian|  «f  ili»  4|pMli>t 
a^gaaSf  eonsequejit  gn  tha  pioaaai«  of  thaliii  ■gaiatl  tha  ^1  at  tha  ala^aoki  « 
aaeh  aat  ho  iaJluoDces  of  tha  inhalatloa  of  cart^  niixioua  vapaan^  a*  In  Iht  saa 
oC  Indfer-miitch  makera,  whi^ee  jaw-boneH  often  rot  away  front  ei^peaw  ia  tli 
f lUDes  of  pboBpbams ;  ar  of  poiaonoos  duHt,  ha  in  the  ca^o  of  p^raona  wm^ftrnw^  U 
<u>totijinig  wall  paptsr^f  or  otbor  artiekd.  nith  pigmani  *™Wmng  ariaalr.  !C«ilfctf 
wouM  it  be  po(»iblo  to  dwoU  on  the  mii^chiafa  raaaltia^  to  patalata,  pittailaia 
filiicnlters,  caiibaawaro  ^ wars^  glasa-cuitan,  tfnd  wamifagtafaia  at  tad  aad  aii^ 
lond^  from  tha  pommona  eibclB  el  lead  naad  in  thair  TBiloaa  aecofiatiana  t  w^9 
tha  suierings  of  indiTidaal  oparatiTcaf  working  indopaadaatiy,  aauk  aa  ih^ 
enttara,  8toaa»hawer&,  laattrass^makara,  and  otbaiHf  from  busaih^uf  aa  alnMfi*> 
duogad  with  dost.  Uo  (Dr.  Oraenhow)  wooM  therafora  ct»Ulaio  Ua  ol 
to  oma  daee  of  diaaaaaa»  and  thitt  the  moat  widely  »praad  and  iitat 
elaaaaa  of  opferatiTe%  and  alao  the  «ne  niQAt  frequently  ariilag  firam  fi 
which  the  Bu0crer»  hare  no  control,  aod  fr  i  '  '  ,  th«ra£9(ra,  il  vAa  | 
dodzvblo  thiit  tbev  should  l>e  protacted.     \\  tu  thia  pnrpaaav  ■ 

gifa  the  dGhitto  a  d&tiuito object^  and  thna  lu^i.... ._.'  pn^tigo  Wnteb  I 

Health  Seotion  of  the  A«aociatioa  baa  oapeolaUygamad^of  aiothig  ai  tvaoUoI  f 
ho  begged  before  entering  mto  detalla,  to  Tiropoia  tha  Edlkiwiiig  ram Jn thai  t* 

*'  That  in  the  opmjon  of  itua  Moetiogi  the  principle  of  ra^alatia^  laliauf  itlffr 
adopted  by  the  Legitdatttfo  in  oertaln  mliia«  tuid  factoriee,  ahoaki  ba   cstailA  a 
other  klndii  of  injloiitHid  omplovioeiit  wbcro  sevoirol  peraoaaasa  annland  Ai  lk*j 
same  fiKitory  or  WMrkphn^a^   with  tht?  .s^i^ciaJ  purposi^  of  aodMMOnni^  9i>^  ^^\ 
pfissiblo^  to  <jbTiuW  ':^4tt\<^"^  dungoroui^  to  thu  boalth  or  salatj  af  Iha  \ 
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and  that  the  Coiucil  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  consider  whether  it  can, 
with  propriety-  and  advantage,  represent  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  the 
LegiBlatore.** 

In  speaking  to  the  resolution,  he  should  fint  explain  the  extent  of  the  orila 
arising  from  the  class  of  diseases  to  which  he  had  referred,  viz.,  diseases  of  the 
hmgs,  and  which  in  his  opinion  fully  justified  its  adoption;  and  secondly,  state  why 
it  seemotl  to  him  that  the  Legislature,  without  acting  on  any  new  principle,  or 
making  any  encroachment  on  the  dearly  prized  liberty  of  the  subject,  might,  with 
perfect  propriety,  follow  the  course  suggested. 

Fint,  therefore,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Its  magnitude  w:i3  such  that  a  severe 
epidemic  of  cholera  every  alternate  year  would  scarcely  involve  greater  loss  of  life. 
Diaeoeefl  of  the  lungs  of  all  kinds,  including  consxmiption,  caused  on  an  average 
nearly  10l),00()  do:iths  in  England  and  Wales  during  each  of  the  9  years  1847-S. 
Thie  mortality  was  largely  contingent  on  circumstances  connected  with  the  occupo- 
tiona  of  the  people,  although  not  entirely  so,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  latter  account 
that  the  industrial  causes  of  these  diseases,  which  are  in  great  measure  preventable, 
had  not  received,  either  from  the  public  or  from  employers  of  labour,  the  attention 
dee  to  the  importance  of  tlie  subject  The  relation  between  these  di-Mtases  and  the 
oecapations  of  the  people  was  shown  by  the  uneven  distribution  of  the  mortality 
eccaBioned  by  them  throughout  the  country.  There  were  a  few  districts  in  which 
enly  3  out  of  eacli  LO(X)  of  the  living  population  annually  died  from  pulmonary 
dieeasea.  Then.*  were  other  districts  in  which  the  population  died  at  the  annual 
zaiea  of  H,  9,  uud  even  as  high  as  10  in  the  1000.  hi  the  former  clsiss  of  districts 
the  people  were  chiedy  employed  in  healthful  open>air  occupations,  in  the  latter  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  population  were  engaged  in  mining  or  nianufivcturing 
labour.  There  was  one  large  and  compact  district  in  this  country,  comprising  an 
■tea  of  l,25(i  s^iiuire  miles,  and  containing  a  population  of  5G,0<.K)  persons,  in  which 
the  rate  of  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases,  on  an  average  of  nine  years, 
acarcoiy  amoimted  to  even  the  low  rate  already  mentioned  of  3  in  the  UKJO ;  and 
this  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  normal  rate  of  mortality  from  this  class  of 
diieaaes  in  tho  Uniterl  Kingdom.  If  the  mortality  throughout  England  and  Wales 
eonld  be  re<luce<l  to  this  standard,  there  would  be  an  annual  saving  of  more  than 
45^000  lives.  But  even  if  this  shoi^d  be  regarded  as  a  degree  of  improvement 
practically  unattainable,  let  it  be  su])iNMed  that,  by  the  adoption  of  proper  procan- 
tiona,  the  lives  of  30,(K)0  or  even  15,(ji<)0  persons,  now  annually  dying  of  pulmonary 
diseases,  could  be  saved,  as  he  was  fully  convinced  might  be  tlie  cose,  what  an 
infinite  amount  of  good  would  be  accomplished,  and  what  an  incalculable  amount 
of  hunum  suilering  would  bo  averted !  Sufferings,  not  only  from  physical  ])ain  and 
imature  death  in  the  vase  ^f  those  who  perish,  but  the  suiferings  of  bereaved 
allies  and  friends,  of  the  widows  and  fatherless  left  destitute  by  the  Iws  of  him 

i  whom  they  deinaidecl  for  support.  But  it  might  be  asked,  how  this  mortality 
eonld  be  clearly  shown  to  Ixs  dependent  on  the  occupations  of  the  j>eople  ?  First  of 
■U,  by  means  of  general  statisti<-s ;  and  secondly,  by  moons  of  ripecitic  facts,  which  he 
(Dr.  Greenhow)  Ixad  carefully  collecterl  during  iHjrsonal  investigations  in  some  of 
the  chief  miumg  and  manufaoturing  districts  in  the  country.  Statistic^)  proved,  as 
faehad  alrcailyst^iteil,  tliat  the  mortailityfrom  pulmonary  diseases  ,wils  very  unequal 
in  different  districts,  but  they  morof)ver  showi»d  it  to  be  very  unevenly  distributed 
0Ten  among  diiTcrent  sections  of  the  population  in  the  same  districts,  as  for  example 
in  aome  of  the  luail  mining  districts,  in  which  the  men  die  at  nearly  twice  the  rate 
of  the  women.  In  Alston,  a  lead  mining  district  iu^Cuml>erland,  taking  tlie  sexes 
■eparately,  it  wjls  fomul  that  whilst  the  men  died  annually  at  the  rate  of  14,  the 
women  did  only  at  the  rsite  of  7  in  the  1000  from  this  class  of  disease.^.  At  Keeth, 
ft  lead  mining  district  iuYurksliiro,  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the  men  being  13, 
that  among  the  women  wiu^  only  7  in  the  KKX).  At  Uedruth,  a  co])p(?r  and  tin 
Biining  district  in  Cornwall,  whilst  the  men  died  at  the  rate  of  nearly  10,  the  women 
died  at  the  rate  of  less  than  5  in  the  1000  annually.  These  were  all  districts  in 
which  men  ahme  were  emi)loyed  in  the  mines.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
lexnales  were  largely  engaged  in  the  s^Miciul  industry  of  the  district,  the  rate  of 
female  mortaUty  was  sometimes  found  to  bo  higher  than  that  among  the  male 

Pnlution,  as  at  Leek,  a  silk  manufacturing  district  in  Staffordshire,  where  the 
es  died  at  the  annual  rate  of  more  than  7,  and  the  males  at  considerably  less 
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Uian  6  In  tbe  1 000 ;  uid  &t  MucobsRold^  onatber  silk  diitrfctf  where  tlifl 
ftmoQg  females  being  @^  that  among  males  i^aa  l<Aa  thati  7  per  1000^  Exata- 
pies  Bueii  aa  the  above  might  easily  be  multiplied^  and  in  refereiic^  to  tbo  til^- 
mokiiig  diatricts,  1%  must  be  remombered  that  the  diacreponej  betwe«a  tlld  rslw 
of  mortality  in  tbo  two  «exea  waa  dimiziiBhed  by  tho  fact,  that  the  mon  ir^m  alio 
expoced  to  indnstrtal  eauaea  of  disease,  ifberaaa,  in  the  miDing  dutricta  tlui  iVflCDtB 
wei!^  almofit  totally  eixempt  from  them.  ErefQ  aa  regarded  peraona  of  the  wamm  aiS 
in  tho  eame  diBtrict,  the  rate  of  mortality  could  be  ahown  to  be  vety  one^Qii 
among  different  classea  of  the  popuiaticn  \  aa  in  Shefiiald,  where  the  rate  of  Bior- 
tality  Irom  pulmonary  diaeaaes  among  males  of  all  olaeses  being  8^  that  of  tlu  diia 
called  gmtdera  was  at  least  13  in  the  1000.  Not  to  dwoU  further  on  the  gaseQal 
gtatistica  of  the  eubjeotf  he  would  now  enamflrate  a  few  ccf  the  apedfiie  €lf«Slft- 
staooefl  which  he  had  satiaAed  himself  were,  in  great  meaan-TO,  the  caiutta  fli  thft 
midne  proTolence  of  these  dieeaaes  among  certain  claaaaa  of  operatives.  Than 
might  be  brfefly  summed  up  imder  a  few  hoade  ;  riz.,  the  bi^eathing  of  an  atflfc^ 
gphoTO  either  more  or  less  (Purged  with  mechaDical  impuritieSr  such  ma  dlitl»  4r 
flju,  cotton  or  woollen  fibre,  or  vitiated  by  the  prodneta  of  combaa^oo  or  ftf 
gases ;  or  else  of  an  atmosphere  either  highly  dried  and  overheatedf  or  JmpwJWtHf 
renewed  frem  the  want  of  proper  ventilation  t  or,  laetlj,  the  matnteaaaee  of  a  con- 
strained nmiatnra)  posture  while  at  work.  To  illuatrato  theae  aeTeral  h««da«  bi 
might  mention  that  minere,  more  parttonlaTly  those  who  work  in  metelMf areas 
mmoif  suffer  both  from  inhaling  an  atmoaphere  loaded  with  giitty  4ii«V  ' 
chaiged  with  soot  and  other  products  of  the  oombnstion  of  the  gunpowder  tiaed  I 
blasting  the  miue^  or  with  gaaes,  eapecially  carbonlo  acid  gae,  giren  off  freoi  f 
itrata  through  which  the  mines  are  dnreu.  Potters  suffer  frem  inbaling  iJiii  i 
duat  disused  through  the  air  in  their  workshopsi  or  from  bn»tlmig  an  \ 
OTGr-dried  and  heated  by  tho  proceiaaeB  of  their  manuf  actore.  I>na(t  ii  oot  Idl 
essential  acoompviniment  of  the  potter'a  ocoupntion^  the  dottghy  paste  eiDploTBiii 
the  manufacture  of  earthenware  being  used  moiit ;  but  hits  falling  oq  the  floor 
during  the  yarioUB  prcceaaeai  dry  very  rapidly ^  and  being  eruj^bed  by  this  faal  fl£ 
the  operatives  into  an  impalpable  powder^  tlie  dust  is  laieed  into  the  aij'  by  Ibept^ 
taring  to  and  iva  of  the  pottem'  assistants.  Hiere  la  alio,  among  the  pottorr  wetMi^ 
a  class  of  women  who  suffer  greatly  Irom  pulmenftry  dlse(ase,  caiued  1^  inbalbif 
the  dust  of  powdered  flint  given  off  during  the  process  ofaoounng  tho  biaeuitehjak 
with  sand  -papen  Theoperati?esince  rtaln  departments  of  linen  manuf acturei  sip*" 
cially  fiax-hackJers^  are  peculiarly  subject  to  pulmonary  diaeaae,  In  eonaeqneoM  cf 
inhaling  a  fine  and  very  irritating  dust,  evolved  from  me  flas  duiing  their  labeoi 
and  the  jsame  evil  e^sta,  though  in  a  less  degree,  among  the  operatirea  «tir|Jtfiai 
En  tho  cardliig  rooms  of  cotton  factoriea.  He  (Dr,  G.)  had  been  infoniMd  tiit 
Automn^  by  a  medieal  man  of  large  experience  in  one  of  the  cotton  diatriolAi  itet 
few  men  having  entered  these  reoma  at  tho  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ye»a^  mm 
reach  the  age  of  thirty-aix  or  thirty-eighty  the  targe  majority  dymg  of  pilBMH? 
disease  at  an  earlier  date.  He  had  aecertained,  by  pirsonal  examiaitioii,  thst  « 
107  Aax  operetives  of  the  hackler  dass,  70  were  suifering  (rem  discmo  i^  iha 
InngA ;  and  in  a  single  factory  he  had  found  23  out  of  27  men  In  the  aame  nad*- 
tion-  The  inordinate  mortality  already  referred  to  among  the  SbetQald  gnaltf% 
he  had  found  to  bo  due  to  pulmonary  disease,  canaod  by  inhaling  a  fiii#  4ivtk  i«il* 
posed  of  one-third  partiaks  of  steel  and  two-thirds  partiolea  of  grinflitiWi  k 
Bimungham  he  had  ako  found  the  operatives  suETering  from  several  o|  tfae  ^fOi 
anmnerated  causes.  Tho  makers  of  pearl  button ^^  for  instance^  ooa|ra«4  imliiiMW 
diaeaae  from  inhnling  the  dust  given  off  in  tbo  process  of  cutting  and  poliakkttf  1 
discs,  and  from  working  in  over-crowded,  aver-heated,  and  ]U«T«intiUtfid  i 
ment9.  The  jewellers,  oq  tho  otbijr  band^  suBer  in  the  same  way  from  w«rk,__ 
small,  ill- ventilated  sbops,  the  atmosphere  of  whieh  it  vitiated  by  gm^  ^3 
consumed  m  certain  processes  of  their  manufacture.  In  Nottioghaiii«  w] 
«ffecta  of  breathing  an  atmosphere  imperfectly  renewed  from  the  want  of  j 
ventilation  were  dearly  demonstrated  by  the  great  prefalai&e«  of 
dlsoaae  among  tho  women  employod  in  the  mending  reoma  of 
iio  cause  of  HI  health  o^i^ted  aririiiig  out  of  the  natnre  of  their  <i6emp 
same  town  afforded  ftome  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  doleterioits  *■  .  . 
fd  working  In  an  atmosphere  ortiflciailj  dried  and  heated.     In  ots«  c*m^  ia  i 
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\h^  Ireali  air  was  heated  by  bein^  paased  over  &ti  ff  on  fLu%  and  then  BMit  baked 
ijtd  dried  into  tbo  at^vDml  partd  of  the  factory,  he  hod  fomid  th&t  of  200  ^members 
of  a  benefit  society  connected  with  th«  eatabhahment^  190  had  enffered  from  broa* 
~  I  catarrh  durmg  the  proTioua  year.  Lastly^  to  Ultuitr^tti  the  tendency  of  a 
trmined  postoro  of   the  body  dnring  work  to  indues  piUnionary  dIseasOf  ho 

ffbt  pomt  to  thi)  sLlk  weavers  of  M^clesBeld,  the  lace  makers  of  Buckingham- 
■MrOi  and  tbe  glovers  of  Yeoyil.  In  the  Brst  of  these  three  claBaeB  tha  miBchief 
mfl  caosed  by  preasore  of  the  cheat  agaixjsl  the  breast-beam  of  tbo  IooiHt  prevent* 
ing  the  due  ezpamilon  of  the  lungs ;  in  tbe  two  other  clasaea,  the  same  eTil  waa 
produced  by  tbe  eoQtr&ction  of  the  cheetf  induced  by  habitual  gtooping  over  tbetr 
work.  He  bad  fotmd^  by  eiiimmation  of  children  employed  in  the  toce-muking 
tradet  ag  compared  with  others  of  tbe  sam^e  ago  in  more  favourable  circumstaiicAaf 
that  whereas,  in  the  normal  condition,  the  anterior  and  posterior  circumforonce  o£ 
the<^est  abould  be  «qual,  in  the  lace-miiking  childrea  the  posterior  cLr^muferenc^ 
exceeded  tbe  anterior  by  from  one  and  a  half  to  thrtso  incboi).  Taking  all  theao 
fkcta  Into  comiideratlon,  there  eould  auroly  b^  no  doubt  that  the  great  exceaa  of 
mortality  from  pulmottary  diaeaaea  jLmong  certain  claaacfl  of  the  population,  waa 
ittribu table  to  circiimatancoa  connected  with  their  industrial  occupationa.  The 
practical  qnestfon  which  would  tbeo  tmtundly  ariae  out  of  this  oouduaionf  waa^ 
whether  theae  ciromnatanoea  were  necesaorily  contingent  on  the  nature  of  the  aevertU 
occnzpation^  or  whether,  and  in  what  d^reet  they  were  pr^Yontable.  He  believed, 
after  mintite  and  careful  inrestigatioii«T  that  they  were,  in  4k  great  degree,  reme- 
diabla.  As  an  instancot  bo  might  eta  to  tJuit  the  pitmen  of  Norlbmuberliind  and 
Jjm-ham  scAroely  suffered  more  than  the  rest  of  the  population  from  puhnonary 
dlaiiaaea^wbikt  among  thoee  of  Staffordshire  and  aome  parts  of  Wales  the  mortality 
from  the  aame  diaeasee  was  exeesaivef  a  dlsorepanoy  enurely  due  to  the  more  perfect 
ventilatioii  of  tbeminea  in  the  former  dietnct  as  compared  with  tboae  of  the  Utter. 
AgiiJTi,  iQ  the  lead  mining  di strict^,  whilst  in  certain  mines  the  m.en  almoat  invj^ 
flably  broke  down  from  miner's  asthma  before  middle  age,  thoae  who  worked  in, 
better  ventibtted  mines  were  found  able  to  continue  their  employment  till  an 
Advanced  period  of  life.  In  the  case  of  the  grinders  of  Sheffield,  there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  the  amount  of  pulmonary  disease  existing  among  thoaa 
working  in  shopa  provided  with  a  fan  for  carrying  away  the  dost,  as  compared 
with  that  found  among  the  grinders  in  shops  unprovided  with  this  essential  means 
of  protection.  A  stiU  stronger  illustration  of  the  preventability  of  this  class  of 
diseases  waa  afforded  by  tba  present,  as  compared  with  the  former,  condition  of 
ilie  needle  grinders  of  Hedditob,  Formerly  these  operativea  suffered  even  more 
liiaD  tbe  grinders  of  Sheiheld,  bat  tbe  dubt  formed  during  the  grinding  of  needles 
beizig  comparatively  light,  a  proportlonably  greater  improvemont  bod  taken  place 
flbieo  the  general  introduction  of  fans  into  their  workshops^  The  remedies  for 
-Cbe  chief  causes  of  pulmonary  disease  among  potters  were  aimple  and  evident; 
tbe  more  frequent  removal  of  tkbru  from  the  floor  of  the  workshopj  together  with 
its  occA#ioQ^  sprinkhng  with  cold  water,  would  prevent  the  rising  of  duet  into  the 
air,  whilst  a  di Cerent  aiTangemcnt  of  the  stoves  used  lor  drying  the  moist  ware 
nxigbt  be  easily  made  to  obviate  tbe  evils  arising  from  an  OTer-diied  and  heated 
Mtmosphere*  Among  the  eilk  eperatiTcs  of  Leek,  he  bod  satisOed  hlmBclf  that  the 
imeTslenee  of  pulmonary  diseaae  was  mainly  to  be  a^ribed  to  tbe  imporfeet 
TtntOation  of  the  factory  jooms,  consequent  on  the  almost  invariable  closing 
4it2ing  work  hours  of  the  openings  intended  for  the  odmiasion  of  fresh  air,  on 
Aceount  of  their  poaltion  being  anch  as  to  produce  a  draught  intolerable  £o  the 
operatives.  Obviously,  this  cause  of  disease  might  be  entirely  removed  by  more 
perfect  orrangemontfl  for  ventilation*  With  regard  to  tbo  Lullnenoe  of  posture  in 
producing  disease  and  deformity  of  choBt,  he  would  observe  that,  althotigh  much 
depended  on  tbe  mere  habit  of  stooping  over  work^  a  dliTerent  arrangement 
of  the  seat  and  a  little  aystematic  instruction  ef  the  operativea  at  starting 
would  go  far  towards  remedying  the  eviL 

Having  thus  sufficiently  demonstrated  tbe  extent  and  the  large  preventability 
ef  the  class  of  disoa.eeH  to  which  h<s  had  proposed  to  conBne  his  observations,  be 
(Or^  Grec'nhow)  would  in  conclusion  venture  a  few  words  en  the  aecund  branch  of 
the  queatioUi  which  he  was  aware  would  be  warmly  debated,  aa  to  whether  the 
_^i^abtuxej  without  going  beyond  pre<!edents  or  lufringiug  tbt  due  liberty  of  the 
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WQh\^%  coiild  interlero  to  brings  uboiit^  or  nt  least  to  accflcr»t«,  tha  Ib 
whioh  be  trnfited  he  bsd  cl^iirlj  sbowD  to  be  Foftjiibk,  Tbe  HiX  wa*;,  tbftt  theeotxn* 
BiLgg^aied  iiv  the  rQSQlalion  mTolml  no  ntew  pTinciplo  of  nctiooo,  Meiog  tbii 
legislative  jiroTi^ioiw  Jor  the  reguln'^oii  of  laKmr  and  for  the  pnn^ntko  itf 
Afcidetit^  in  certain  minims  and  FiM::torie8  vere  Already  in  forc«  tbe  pnncttuJ  fnl&BMBi 
el  which  WHS  secured  by  the  aupervision  of  Go^¥i&miitent  inspeetDrv  ;  ud  all  thai  In 
intended  to  propo^  was,  that  these^  as  it  s«otaed  te  Mm,  moffl  nilntuj  pforlildHI 
Bbciiild  be  extended  io  ae  to  Tvacb  other  bnmehefl  of  indnstrff  and!  otlijer  ebMea  df 
erlla  be^idoe  those  oTer  which  they  b^  alreod j  exercifed  so  betieScial  wm,  IttBtMiieiL 
If  it  et>uld  he  f airl j  underatood  by  the  pubHc,  that  the  mertalitf  aris^  frea  Ik* 
preventable  canoes  of  dis«aAe^  Indicated  bj  blm  tbie  eremngf  ftlone  grtatly  ixawdrt 
that  canned  at  anj  time  by  the  evlla  orer  which  the  LegiflbitTzre  had  alfiadf 
aflg^nied  controL,  he  bebeved  that  tbo  weight  of  public  opinion  would  aanetkii  te 
object  of  bis  re^olntton^  which  ho  now  stronglj  nrged  that  meoting'  to  ftdoj^l, 

Mr^  Cbajilie»  IIawjuns  ieconded  tbo  i^olutlon,  and  also  agreed,  tbftl  wtlkMl 
ftnj  interferenoe  some  remedinble  trtea^rea  might  be  taken.  He  did  noi  tUik 
there  was  one  of  the  evils  pointed  out  which  bad  not  its  remedj^  *t^  tlittvAvt 
be  waa  of  opinion  th(!  querstion  sfamild  be  placed  before  the  GoTeriuneDt  «lt&  A 
Tiew  to  protect  the  poor  bard  worked  operativesj, 

Br.  RtcsABtxmiK  thought  that  i^iiR  waa  one  of  tb«  most  {mpoftuit  ifttMiini 
which  ccmld  bure  been  brought  liefore  the  CoDgresp,  aUbottgh  for  certyn  immm 
be  should  not  support  tbc  motion  of  Dr.  Grecnbow.  He  tfaoiiglit  H  nm  i 
great  thing  for  the  e^ountry  that  the  medical  profession  had  met  tofeiber  le  eo^ 
Aider  such  an  important  qoestion^  afTectiog,  M  It  did,  a  FHigt  mass  of  tlic  coanv- 
nlty.  In  addition  to  what  Br*  Greenhow  bad  raid,  be  couM  adduce  otb^  \,wm% 
ki  wfaleh  the  bealtb  of  the  opent fives  employed  was  much  alTeeted.  The  Ant  wai 
ii»  miMttg  of  sandpaper,  wbicb  wa^  coiupii^ed  of  sand  ixed  on  a  fiat  ^mfao^ 
i^  maaj  of  thefie  factories  u  large  number  of  children  were  employed*  aid  Im 
knew  of  one  ftictorr  where  rery  young  children  had  died  iu  three  wedca  ft^m 
commencing  to  work^  and  on  e^oimi nation  of  the  TiEJcera  of  tbe  chest,  pAitktotf 
eand  were  found  on  tbe  lung».  He  mentioned,  also,  the  cigur  trade^  f^dnii* 
Ing^  lace  tusking,  painting,  and  Iticifer^matcfa  making*  among  Imdea  In  vIM 
the  <»perativefi  suffered  severely  from  chest  affections.  With  regard  to  tbe  luge 
dial  measures,  he  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Qreenhow  that  any  legSstatrre  iiK^ 
ftfenee  could  be  brought  to  tiear  upon  the  fiueetion ;  in  fkct  to  do  1K>  would  ht 
looked  upon  as  a  direct  act  of  despotism.  Wliat  be  stiggeeted  wm^  ibat  laMM 
oTtbreAtenlng  the  manuFhcturerf*  with  legislative  inteHiETeiice,  tbej  flbouM  ayulf 
to  their  better  natnre  to  do  their  utmost  to  remedy  Ifae  evila  witb  wliich  wif 
workjieoplo  wore  surrounded, 

Mr.  RvtANi)  did  not  think  the  appeal  to  Goveramcnt  would  be  eAcmow  b 
carryiuj^  out  what  was  desired. 

Mr.  Holland  said  that,  with  the  competitioTi  nowcx)Ktii^,it  wottld  lie  f^Mf^ 
ticable  and  impolitic  to  iuoar  the  delay  which  must  arise  fh» 
remedying  of  tbe  evils  to  the  enlighten^  opinion  of  the  public,  fteyi 
endeavour  to  obtain  an  extension  of  ibe  Factory  Aet^  nndi  ^tep  by  step«  subo^  iB 
large  businesses  to  inspeetioUi  tmdj  aa  fut  la  tb^  conldf  mtrodaoe  all  tti 
improvements  possible. 

Dr,  Driiitt  coufiidcred  that,  as  there  was  violation  of  life  and  properlT,tt9 
would  be  quite  ju.<^tidcd  in  calling  for  legislative  inted^i^nc^!.  He  tfafia|^tllit 
Englisbmeri  j^hould  alwnytt  have  the  privilege  of  invoking  Gov(*ni(Befit  aiiiiiJriif* 
in  any  matter  where  the  safety  of  hmraan  Life  and  limb  was  in  tach  fntiitf 
danger,  as  thousands  of  our  ofx^rativc^  are  in  at  present.  'Hie  GovmiBwal  Mil 
itotlnfceH^re  with  the  detatls  of  the  various  nianufactones,  bnl  ibey  ee<iikl  fm^^ 
nepoFt,  and  instruct  as  to  any  improvements  which  appeared  n«*dftiiril» 
Government  interference  within  limits  must  be  benefieial  in  such  mmtten^i^ 
he  though  t,  therefore,  that  whenever  il  was  needed  St  shanld  be  called  !ft. 

Mr.  LrrnAUY  would  vote  for  the  resolution,  because  Oovcrtnneiit  bad  iii||li 
in  for  more  private  matters  than  this  one.  They  had  made  rmilatiottt  fcr  * 
iodging-hoasea,  and  surely  if  they  could  interfere  with  men  at  mgbi,  ttay  ii*^ 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  daytime.  He  belongf-d  to  fbv  flii^ 
^Qtcss%\Qn^  which  had  not  been  mentioned  in  this  dlscttsston ;  matgr  VMHMi* 
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thai  btmnGBS  died  of  oonHumptlan,  and  he  thoaglit  the  GoveniiDeai  eliDuld  be 
catJcd  upon  to  step  in  and  adopt  some  tntiasuree  to  cause  a  dimiauiioii  in  that 
dumber  of  deaths. 

Dr  Bajj^sd  bnetly  supported  Dr.  GreiCDbow's  motioUf  believing  that  tbe  time 
Bad  trriyed  when  mmi^  gtreuuoua  meanure^  should  be  taken  to  pmtect  thu  l^ge 
claafl  of  operatives  in  thia  country'. 

t  Mr.  HiTwooo  said  he  most  heartilj  congratulated  the  country  on  iho  etcps 
which  had  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  factories  and  the  bleaching  trades ;  those 
who  were  the  moat  strenuous  opponeota  of  tliose  measures  wei'e  now  the  most 
pleased  at  their  having  been  carried  into  eflect.  He  hoped  the  Govern  meat  would 
step  in  and  du  something  to  remedy  the  cylIs  which  h^  been  poiDted  out. 

Dr.  Ki€ii\niMON  then  proposed  as  an  ameadmeut:  ^' That  in  the  opmion  of 
thk  met^lixigt  it  would  be  most  important  for  the  Council  of  the  Association  to 
milcBTroTir  to  obtain^  through  the  GoTemmeflt,  a  Royal  Commifislon  of  inquiry 
idpeciing  the  whole  question  of  the  clfecta  of  ocoupationa  oa  health  in  Ureat 

Mr,  MiiJ^SK  had  great  pleasure  in  aeconding  the  motlonf  because  for  tuAny 
years  an  inquiry  into  the  caiiies  of  the  large  mortality  amongst  the  bakers  had 
been  mnch  nevded. 

Br.  GanESBow  tlieu  replied;  be  should  press  his  resolution  to  a  divisioii, 
Although  he  at  linft  only  frutned  it  to  keep  the  dlacusi^ion  within  limits.  He 
felt  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Government  must  step  in  to  protect  the  opcratiTet, 
and  all  he  asked  them  to  do  by  this  resolution  was,  to  retituifit  the  Council  of 
the  Assoc] at  10 Q  lu  consider  the  matter  aud  represent  their  opinions  to  the 
Got^emmcDt, 

Thi*  CuAiBUA^  then  put  the  amcDdmeoti  which  was  declared  to  be  lost. 
^^B   The  original  resolution  was  carried. 

^^fcscrSSlOK  ON  THE  OEALTO   OP   THE  ABHY,   NATT,    AND  MERCHANT 

^V  SEHYICE^ 

'         On  the  reading  of  the  papers  and  report  on  tliis   uubjectj  the 
followii^g  discussion  took  place. 

The  Chairtnan,  Professor  Lee,  of  New  York,  cooiidered  that  bilge  water  wii 
one  of  the  causos  of  aickness  In  the  navy.  There  waa  a  great  and  unneceiiaiy 
mortality  in  the  navy.  He  held  that  a  man  on  board  ^hip  could  be  mamtained 
in  better  health  thao  In  the  armj.  The  heallh  of  the  navy  ought  to  be  three  or 
Ibar  times  better  than  that  of  the  army,  Some  years  agp  theGovernmetit  took  up* 
flie  qtiestion  of  the  stale  of  the  emigrant  shipH,  aud  they  enforced  cerUun  sanitary^ 
li^giilatioinfl.  Thero  had  previously  l>een  great  mortality  and  &ickne^8  on  boara 
emlgnuit  veasels,  but  when  these  regulations  were  put  iu  force  the  health  of  the 
paacefigers  was  very  much  improved.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  mortality 
of  the  Hanoi's  could  L>e  reduced,  and  that  meana  ought  to  be  taken  for  yeutllating 
the  ship**,  and  for  provldiug  the  J^aiiors  with  proper  food* 

Mr,  HoLLA>ii  said,  one-fourth  of  our  eaiZors  In  the  nayy  were  mviX  home 
invalided  every  year,  and  of  that  ii umber  one- tenth  died.  He  would  ask  why 
was  not  something  doae  to  prevent  Ihisf  great  uni^cefleary  loss  of  life  and  strength  T 
IFhey  ought  to  tuke  into  con^'^idemtioD  the  dangler  to  the  country  Id  having  one-^ 
qtiarter  of  the  sailors  of  our  navy  non -effective  and  unfit  for  duty. 

Mr,  RocuroRT  CiAfiKE  eaid  he  waa  visiting  justice  to  a  prison,  and  in  the 
CQuuty  gaol  he  inj^peeted  he  could  state  that  every  prisoner  had  hk  cell  well 
ventilated.  It  appeared  to  Mm  thai  our  prlsanera  were  better  taken  care  of  than 
our  sailors. 

Mr.  HAOCLtrFS  said^  with  resip^t  to  the  Warn&r  iron-plated  ship,  it  had  h^cm 
decided  by  the  Admiralty  to  place  seventy  tons  of  Uriekwork  in  her  bottom  to 
hmep  out  the  bilge ;  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  Intended  to  cement  this  over, 
bnt  if  it  was  not  done  thej  might  imagine  the  slate  in  which  she  would  be  In 
tiire^  month Sf  when  the  brickn  Ijecame  saturated.  The  mortality  in  oar  navy 
waa  ftitrihuted  mainly  f  o  want  o(  ventilation  iietween  decks  and  overcrowding, 
Orercxowding,  he  considered,  was  totally  unnecessary,  m  in  every  ship  of  WU 
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ttiefc  was  pletity  of  room^  and  In  a  line-^of^battle  ehtp  ttior^  Wfti  at  X^mt^  i 
of  Ibe  vessel  avftHflble  for  ^paco  for  the  men.    Lord  Clareiioe  Pftgel  fttmM 
othor  day  that  ibt^  AdmlraU  j  were  going  to  take  «tcps  to  ventilate  tl» 
Thifi  statement  showed  that  our  ahlps  ware  not  veiitllated* 

Dr.  MiLBOT  miid  tberc  was  a  groat  amount  of  Utet  in  badlj  venlUalad  i 
and  be  believed  tbat  a  great  deal  of  the  dUeafle  could  be  triced  to  tbe  x 
lation  of  bilg^e  water* 

Lord  Taldot  de  ^Iaiahids  saicl,  the  Government  bod  done  eometliii^l 
improvement  of  our  mcreantilQ  marlno— tbej  bad  made  rc^gulatioika  fi 
em]]^rant  sbipe^,  wbkti  bad  bt^on  moHt  bt^neficial .  tboj  bad  alao  talnMtooift^ 
isy^t(;'m  of  examination  for  tbe  mercbanteaptaim^^  wblcb  bad  boon  of  great  aenifle* 
It  was  most  necesBarj,  howeverj  tbut  there  »bould  be  some  obliga.t{on  oa  Ifefacl 
of  tbe  o^mers  to  provide  snrgconi  for  large  shijis.  The  qnestion  of  drtiwalm 
was  a  most  serioiis  one,  and  it  was  impossible  to  look  al  ibe  wreck  cbarl  of  lii 
United  Kingdom  wiibout  l^emg  aghast.  No  doubt  many  accidents  &roM  ffott 
the  bad  eouduet  of  crewa«  but  many  were  owing  to  tbe  unscawortbineea  of  rutlig 
tbc^  could  not  avoid  coming  lo  the  conclusion  that  a  proper  aurvej  «oal4 
prevent  mnny  of  tboiie  a^^cklentB*  Under  these  cirei^m^tano^  action  was  detittUl^ 
and  bo  thought  tbey  ooght  not  to  dismiM  the  subject  without  coml^f  to  wum 
resolntion,  and  be  would  accordingly  move  the  following:  "Tbattiia  anottt 
of  loas  of  life  among  our  merchant  seamen,  and  tbe  yariona  dlieasea  whlc&  auto 
a  great  extent  prevenlable,  is  excoB^ive^  nod  that  it  is  tugbly  desirable  tbat  tib 
subject  of  great  national  concern  abound  be  pr^ased  on  tbe  attention  of  Oofftfi^ 
ment  and  of  tbe  Legislature.'' 

The  re&olution  wai  seconded  and  carried. 

THE   CAUSES  WHICH   MODITY    THE   PrBLIC  HEALTH- 

Br.  Bbtson's  paper  on  Qiiarantino  drew  attention  to  prevealj 
diseasest  under  which  he  tnchided  (among  othora  of  less  ittipor 
Bmail-pox,  raeaaleSj  scarktinit,  typhus  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  cholM* 
jnorbua  of  the  Asiatic  type.  The  first  four  are  gener&Uj  tuimitted  W 
bo  infectious,  and  Dr.  Bryson  believed  the  last  two  to  be  of  tbe  «Bift 
nature.  Enough  is  not  known  of  the  ettology  of  the  exLautlicia^ 
tons  dtaeases  to  decide  whether  they  could  \m  put  out  of  eicisti 
by  preventing  their  tran emission  from  one  person  or  one  fatnilyl 
another  ;  hut  unquestionably  it  ie  possible  to  prevent  their  sprcaihog 
with  epidemic  force  wheu  they  do  appear ;  though  thia  could  ^tfi^ 
be  accomplished  by  legislation  of  a  much  more  decisive  cliftnattf' 
than  the  present  quarantine  laws. 

Dr.  Bryson  attributes  the  failuro  of  quaraotiue  in  arrestlsg 
spread  of  exanthematous  disease  to  the  inefficient  la&uner  in  ^ 
it  i9  administered  ;  the  period  of  detentioa  required  in  mo&t  i 
being  from  five  to  seveu  days  after  the  cesaatiou  of  diseaae,  whiob  1 
quite  iumlequate  to  secure  safety,  because  the  incuhatiTe  period,  tbi 
is,  the  time  during  which  the  jjoison  may  He  dormaQi  in  tke  STtm 
often  extends  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  days.  As  an  lostem^ 
H.M.S.  Sanspareil  left  Simon's  Town,  where  smniUpox  wb»  prtii^ 
lent,  on  the  4th  of  December,  18^8  ;  a  seauiau  who  hod  beea  ^ 
shore  the  day  before  ahe  sailed,  was  attacked  on  the  3rd  of  3mamtJ% 
1859,  twenty  .seven  days  after  leaving  the  inlecled  locality,  ai»^  al* 
distance  of  more  thati  a  thousand  miics.*    Aa  auother  iiistaDe<^«^ 


*  Tbe  SampartH  touched  at  St.  Helena  and  AscenfiloD,  hut  the  dls^it4li>' 

txlst  la  Gitb^  of  these  islands.  ' 
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officer  landed  from  a  ship  of  war  at  Ascenaioo,  and  after  three  clays' 
ejtpoaure  to  the  bhh  was  attacked  with  scarlatina.  There  had  been 
no  such  case  in  the  island  for  years,  and  nono  in  the  ship,  nor  did  sba 
comraiinjcate  with  any  ship  or  any  place  on  her  way  out*  In  both 
those  instances  the  disease  was  prevented  from  spreading  by  isolating 
the  patient ;  so  that  they  both  show,  in  Dr.  Bryson'a  opinion,  th© 
inefficiency  of  onr  present  qnarftntine,  and  the  possibility  of  arresting 
the  dieease  before  it  acquires  an  epidemic  character^ 

Typhus  fever,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  owes  its  origin  to  bad  food, 
filth,  and  defective  ventilation  ;  It  has,  however,  like  the  exanthe- 
roatous  fevers,  a  speciiie  germ,  and  can  be  propagated  by  infection 
into  countries  where  it  did  not  before  exist*     Cholera  may  generally 
be  traced  to  infected  i>ersons  or  localities,  but  even  admitting  tho 
possibility  of  its  spontaneous  development  this  sliould  not  deter  us 
from  attempting  to  confine  it  by  quarantine  to  its  original  loealitj. 
With  regard  to  yellow  fever,  Dr.  Brysou  has  examined  the  returns 
made  for  the  last  thirty  years  to  the  Director-Genera!  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  has*  failed  to  discover  that  the  diseaso 
ever  broke  out  spontaneously  lu  any  ship  ;  and  ho  believes  that  it  is 
dependent  on  infection    for   its   appearance   and  propagation.     Its 
incubative  period  extends  from  one  to  fifteen  days  ;  the   exciting 
poison  may  remain  gbut  up  in  connexion  with  inanimate  things  for 
several  weeks  ;  the  active  poison  from  the  body  does  not  infect  the 
healthy  at  the  distance  of  many  yards,  uniess  the  atmosphere   is 
unusually  cjuiescent  j  the  disease  has  appeared  in  only  a  few  places 
within  the  tropics,  and  has  never  broken  out  in  any  place  unless 
lere  were  coramunication  with   another   place   where   it  existedp 
etj  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  quarantine  regulations,  yellow 
!ver  has  been  imported  during  the   last  thirty  years  into  several 
places   where   it    was    before    unknown ;    such    as    Rio    Janeiro, 
Fernando  Po,  Ascension,  Bona  Viiita  by  the  Eclair^  and   Halifax 
(N.  S.)  by  several  vessels  of  war  in  1B51.     It  ^i^as  also  imported  into 
St.  NazaLre  in  Franco  by  a  ship  called  the  Anna  Maria  from  the 
Havanuah  ;  a  proof.  Dr.  Bryson  thinks,  of  the  danger  of  relaxing 
quarontiiie   regulations   as  recommended  by  the  Paris  Couference* 
The   Anna  Maria  had  lost  two  nieti  on  the  passage  from  yellow 
fever,  but  as  the  last  death  occurred  thirteen  days  previous  to  the 
arrival,  she  was  not  put  into  quarantine*    A  few  days  after  ai  rival  one 
of  her  officer  a  was  attacked  and  died  ;  the  men  engaged  in  unloading 
were  also  attacked,  and  the  disease  spread  to  the  shore,  where  it 
■was  only  overcome  by  a  system  of  segregation  aido<l  by  the  cold 
weather.     This  and   other   similar   cases   show,   in    Dr.   Brysou*s 
opinion,  that  the  disease  is  not  dependent  on  an  epidemic  coudilton 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  on  a  personal  emanation  resembling  tlie  virus 
by  which  smalUpox,  measles,  and  scnrlntiua  are  propagated*     In  no 
caee  ought  the  quarantine  for  cholera  or  yellow  fever  to  be  less  than 
twenty-one  days,  and  after  the  crew  have  been  admitted  to  pratique 
they  should  remain  under  medical  surveillance.     Dr.  Bryson  con- 
cluded  by   affirming  the   inefficiency,   oud   even  absurdity,  of  the 
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present  quarantiQ€  laws  in  our  own  and  other  oonntiifs*  Hen  CO 
they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  impedimenta  to  commerce^  tliotigli, 
If  judieiously  administered,  and  carried  out  oa  ao  lotenMllleail 
system  framed  on  a  better  knowledge  of  the  character  of  lof^ttien 
diseases,  they  would  ultimately  free  cotnmerce  by  i^rBdaally  leuieD- 
ing  the  amount  of  infect ioyif  djaea^e,  and  possibly  m  tlie  mi 
extingnishing  it  altogether. 

Dr.  Horace  Dobkll  contributed  a  paper  **  On  the  Prevention  of 
Disease  and  the  Dim  in  ut  inn  of  its  Fatality  by  Periodical  Examina- 
tions.*'    Such  examinations  of  people  in  health  it  would  be  difBcnl^K 
generally  to  enforce,  but  Dr.  Dobell  recommended  that  the  auihonii€if 
of  each  hospital  should  organize  a  department  to  which  ererj  patient 
should  be  submitted  before  diecharjs:e.* 

*  1  St,  To  examine  the  patien  t  Cflrefully  for  the  purpose  of  iJete(!i]i^ 
what  damages  the  organism  has  sustained  duriitg  the  3&st  or  aqf 
proTious  illness,  and  what  hereditary  or  other  predif^poBitiont  axilt 
to  a  recurrence  of  former  diseases  or  to  the  iuTasiou  of  fresh  onmt 

2ndly.  To  give  the  patient  written  iuBtructions  as  to  the  bait 
means  of  AToiding  the  evil  ejects  of  any  dnmages  the  org&aiain  hu 
recoivedp  or  of  removing  tho^e  damages^  and  as  to  the  best  mtmmtt 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  diseases  from  which  he  has  wht$dj 
fiutfcred,  or  to  which  he  is  predisposed  by  his  caUing  in  life,  orl^ 
hereditary  or  other  causes. 

3rdly.  To  give  the  patient  a  card  to  admit  him  to  a  repeiltlcia«f 
the  examination  after  a  stated  interval.  Dr  Dobell  proved  tkil 
impaired  health  predisposed  to  disease,  and  was  the  chief  aouroi  of 
its  fatality,  and  his  plan  aimed  at  the  removal  of  this  previoui  tad 
preventable  defect  of  health,  by  instructing  at  least  a  portion  of  tbe 
ptibliCf  and  that  the  [K>rtion  most  in  need  of  such  instruction^  iji  Aa 
best  means  of  preserving  it. 

Mrs.  BA.INES  again  called  attention  to  the  iubject  of  mfist 
mortality,  and  pointed  out  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  B&nrtirj 
laws,  which  so  largely  increase  the  death  rate  among  ehlldreo  uadir 
one  year  old.f 

Dr,  Hassall  contributed  some  **  Observations  on  die  EmfiloymQTt 
in  the  Arts  of  Scheele'a  Green,  orArsenite  of  Copper  aud  other  Mt* 
tallic  Pigments,*'  Ha  enumerated  the  articles  in  which  arseniteof  ^e|^ 
per  is  used,  tuch  as  paper-hangings,  wrapping  paper,  artiiicia!  imm^ 
muslins,  and  other  articles  of  dress,  tapers,  candles,  and  oonfeetkai^ 
The  delicacy  of  the  brilliant  ^reen  which  it  produces  is  mmdlf 
varnish,  the  colouritig  matter  is  therefore  Lightly  put  on  piipf  i  hiiifcifii 
and  easily  detached,  and  the  particles  iloating  through  the  air  ffv 
breathed  with  it.  The  danger  of  tho  use  of  arseaite  of  capp(>r  laifc' 
colouration  of  leaves,  muslin  a,  nnd  other  articles  of  dreas  or  pextmd 


*  Lectures  on  the  Germs  and  Vestiges  of  Dierase,  and  on  the  Pt«v«Ql$OB  «lii 
Xavaaion  aud  Fatality  of  Disease:  by  Horaee  Dobell i«  M.i>,     Loadoa:  Ck^vlfL 

t  Booth,  a07,  Ee^t  Street,  W,  8ce  Br.  Giurdiitir'^  paper  cm  Lafaatll«  Vn^ 
Bates,  Tram,  ism^  p.  632;  also  Br.  Fmier's  paper  cm  ExoiBalve  I^yilUt  11^ 
tallty^ibid.,  p.  648. 
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tent  13  twofold :  the  one  affects  the  workpeople  by  whom  the 
articles  are  man  a  fac  tared,  the  other  the  wearers  of  them.  The  in- 
jury to  health  in  the  Qn&e  of  the  makers  of  artificial  flowers  a&J  leaves^ 
alliefly  girls  and  young  women,  h  often  very  great.  The  green 
powder  flies  ahont  the  room  In  Large  quantitiei  and  i^  inhali^d  ;  It 
dlso  settles  on  the  eicposed  parts  of  the  i^ersoD,  hh  on  the  head^  face, 
neck  and  hands;  the  hauds  become  staioed  of  a  green  colour,  which 
no  washing  will  remove ;  at  leogth  ugly-looking  sores  appear  on 
varioiis  parts  of  the  body,  including  all  the  exposed  parts ;  there  is 
a  coQBtant  soreness  of  and  running  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  the  cheat 
sad  throat  are  sore^  there  is  cough,  and  at  length  diarrh(Ba  sets  in. 
Frequently  the  workpeople  become  so  ill  that  they  are  obliged  to 
desist  from  their  work  from  time  to  time;  in  some  instances  fatal 
results  bavo  been  known  to  ensue*  It  is  estimated  that  in  Loudon 
alone  several  hundred  persons  are  engaged  in  the  mantifactwre  of 
these  arsenical  leaves.  Many  cases  of  severe  illnees  arising  from 
thi&  cause,  both  in  men  and  women,  have  come  before  Dr,  HassaUf  at 
the  Royal  Free  Hospifal,  the  particulars  of  some  of  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  Lancei  of  the  1st  of  December,  I860  ;  the  condition  of 
the  majority  was  extremely  wretched »  The  danger  to  the  wearer  is 
lees,  but  still  not  inconsiderable.  Its  use  in  tapers  and  candles  is 
lughly  pernicious,  for  during  combustion  the  arsenic  is  set  free  and 
•dinhsed  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  la  the  form  of  arsenious 

id.  In  sugar  confections  its  danger  is  appmrent,  as  the  poison  is 
en  into  the  stomach.  A  few  years  ago  bushels  of  confections  thus 
poisoned  were  sold  in  London,  but  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Lancei 
in  making  known  their  nature  the  sale  of  them  has  been  considerably 
cheeked.  Preparations  of  lead  are  also  used  in  colouring  sweetmeats  ; 
an Ip hate  of  copper  in  addiog  greenness  to  pickles  and  preserved 
fruits.  Much  injury  to  health  arises  from  these  practices*  Dr, 
HaBsalt  submitted  that  the  interests  of  public  health  demanded  a 
very  searching  iiiquiry  into  the  full  extent  of  the  evil,  to  suggest 
preventive  measures,  and  to  form  a  basis  for  well  considered  legis^ 
Jation  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  EBiffsST  Hart  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Sale  of  Poisons,  and 
the  Prevention  of  Accidental  Poison ing,"  in  which  he  recommended 
that  particular-shaped  bottles  should  be  adopted  for  particular  kinds 
of.  medicines,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  for  external  or  internal 
application.  This  precaution,  he  believed,  would  be  found  most 
useful,  and  would  have  prevented  many  of  those  accidental  cases 
of  poisoning  which  he  enumerated,  and  which  they  had  so  much 
reason  to  deplore* 

Mr,  John  SxENnousE,  LL,D.,  FtR*S.,  contributed  a  paper  "  On 
Charcoal  as  a  Disinfectant  in  the  form  of  Air  Filters*"  The  power 
^  absorbing  and  condensing  gases  which  charcoal  possesses  having 
led  Mr.  Stenhouse  to  the  construction  of  an  air  filter,  for  the 
purification  of  the  atmosphere,  first  publicly  exhibited  at  a  meeting 
4>f  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1854,  he  gave  an  account  of  its  extensive 

td  successful  application  to  the  air  shatls  of  sewers.     250  filters 
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bare  been  put  in  op<5ratioii  by  Mr*  R,  Rawlinson  lo  the  nortU-ei* 
district  of  London;  at  Swaoee^  Worksop,  and  Buxton»  the  eotire 
towns  have  been  supplied ;  Brighton  ar*d  yorious  other  pluces  par- 
tiallj.  During  the  past  year  Mr,  Eawlinson  haa  also  ei^ected  m  w^sirf 
large  filter,  twelve  feet  by  twelve,  over  a  cesspool  in  the  grouiid  ©f 
the  WiDchester  iuiinnary  with  the  moat  perfect  eucceas*  The 
infirmary  had  previoualy  been  very  unhealthy,  so  mach  so  tbat  iu 
removal  to  a  more  salubrious  situation  was  contemplated,  but  sinct 
the  erection  of  the  air  filter  the  change  has  become  unoeceaaftry; 
Mr*  Haywood  J  the  City  engioeer,  under  the  direction  of  Bn 
Letheby,  Health  Officer  for  the  City  of  London,  has  applied  fii« 
charcoal  filter  to  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers  in  Shoreditch,  md 
many  of  tlie  adjoining  streets.  They  report  the  great  advaiit&gc  «f 
the  experiment.  The  authorities  of  Glasgow  have  also  applied 
from  thirty  to  forty  fiUers  to  one  of  their  main  sewers,  and  thm 
introduction  elsewhere  is  progressing, 

Dn  IlAunHTOK  read  a  paper  *'  On  the  Influence  of  Amusements  on 
tlie  Public  Health,"  in  which  he  maintalDed  that  the  human  mindi 
so  constituted  as  to  requii*o  \"ariety  in  its  occupations,  and  a  certiiii^ 
amount  of  pleasurable  excitement  in  order  to  the  full  development  of 
ita  powers  and  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  condition.  lie  remarked 
that  the  influence  which  the  operations  of  the  mind  exercise  upou  lilt  | 
health  of  the  body  was  probably  much  greater  than  could  readily  be 
proved,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  eubjecting  any  intellectual  prooMi 
to  the  same  rigid  analysis  which  is  applicable  to  the  physical  fi«is<v 
and  suggested  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which  4e* 
pressing  emotions  oct^  He  instanced  the  effects  of  anxious  tkougbti 
iinbrokeD  by  relaxation,  as  frequently  producing  dyspepsia^  impaditig 
respiration,  and  so  lowering  the  vital  activity,  and  even  directly 
adecting  the  brain.  It  could  not  be  too  clearly  understood  tibiC 
whib  mere  cessation  from  labour  was  generally  efl^ctual  iu  reeruitisf 
the  body,  this  was  often  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  mind,  wlikfc 
could  not  be  hindered  from  reverting  to  its  rulitig  pass  ions,  unleA 
some  object  calculated  to  divert  its  thoughts  was  presented  to  tU 
attention,  la  the  selection  of  amusements  there  was  one  general  ml* 
to  be  observed — ^that  they  he  in  the  open  air  when  praciicable,  ssi 
tbat  they  afibrd  exerci^^o  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  mind. 

Dr.  Aldis  contributed  a  paper  ''On  Gas — its  Effect  upon  Healllti 
and  the  Reaulffl  of  Recent  Gas  Legislation."  He  stated  that  it  hul 
been  lately  estimated  that  there  were  nineteen  works  belonginit 
to  thirteen  companies  within  four  miles  of  Charing  Cro6s  ;  tliil 
850,000  tons  of  coal  were  carbonized  annually,  and  about  eijfjlit 
million  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  maanfaciurod^  Of  tliis,  more  thia 
one  million  thousand  feet  was  lost  by  leaking  from  the  maiufi,  th9 
rest  was  sold  for  al>out  £l,fS0O,O00.  Dr.  Aldis  showed  the  daa^ 
of  this  great  leakage  to  health  and  life,  coal  gas  being  a  dndif 
poison  as  well  as  explosive.  He  gave  the  details  of  varioojs  expCfH 
ment«  by  which  ho  proved  gas  destructive  to  animal  Ufe^  aok 
also  those  of  aeveral  accidental  deaths  resulting  from  ltd 
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Gas  miugled  with  tho  atmosphere  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  tV 
explosive.  Whou  mixsd  with  atmospheric  air  in  equal  proportions, 
r.  Aldis  found  it  destroyed  a  rat  in  two  minutes  and  a  half ;  one* 
fourth  gae  and  three^ fourths  air,  In  eleven  mtiiutea  ;  and  one-fifteenth 
of  goa  cftuaetl  death  in  forty- one  mi  antes*  He  urged  the  neecssity 
for  care  among  the  workmen  employed  m  the  making  of  gas  and  in 
the  variouB  trades  connected  with  its  supply,  and  offered  fjomo  prac- 
tical iuggestioDB  for  their  use.  He  also  urged  the  necessity  for 
veutilation  in  rooms  or  buildings  where  gas  is  used, 

Mr.  Stiies  Petdeaux  read  a  paper  "On  the  Pollution  of  the 
Atmosphere  of  our  Manufacturing  Towns  with  Smoke,"  Inadequate 
dwell ing-houae  ventilation  waa,  he  observed,  the  monster  evil  of 
civilization.  In  addition  to  the  vast  mass  of  disease  of  which  it  was 
the  direct  parent,  it  was  indirectly  responsible  for  much  of  that 
engendered  by  uncleanliness  in  person^  habitation,  and  surroundings ; 
for  want  of  ventilation,  by  habituating  the  soase  of  smell  to  impure 
air,  gradually  blinded  its  delicacy,  till,  the  safeguard  of  a  healthful 
instinct  which  loathes  fetidity  being  lost,  man  sank  dowa  into  an 
nbysa  of  filth  to  which  no  parallel  could  he  found  in  the  brute  crea- 
tion. In  expostulating  with  some  residents  in  a  manufacturing  town 
on  the  defective  ventilation  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  were 
sitting,  Mr,  Prideaux  had  his  attention  very  forcibly  drawn  to  a 
circumstance  which  has  hitherto  either  escaped  notice  or  not  had  the 
attention  paid  to  it  which  it  deserves,  viz,,  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  smoke  in  manufacturing  towns  acts  in  preventing  ventilatiou, 
the  universal  complaint  of  the  inhabitants  being  that  they  cannot 
open  &  window  without  being  deluged  with  smuts.  The  main  cause 
of  the  perpetuation  of  the  smoke  nuisance  Mr,  Prideaux  considers  to 
be  the  deeply  rooted  belief  that  its  removal  entails  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  fuel — an  opinion  not  to  be  wondered  at  since  it  correctly 
describes  the  result  attendant  upon  uinety-eine  hundredths  of  tho 
Bchemes  for  its  removal  recommended  to  the  public  during  the  last 
forty  years^  and  which  under  a  variety  of  names  have  in  reality  con- 
sijBtedin  nothing  more  than  the  adoption  of  the  unscientific  expedient 
of  leiiving  openings  in  the  door  or  bridge  through  which  a  constant 
flow  of  air  into  the  furnace  took  plaee^  Now,  when  it  is  considered 
that  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  coaling  interval  no  smoke  is  emitted 
from  a  furnace,  whilst  during  the  remaining  third  it  is  emitted  in  a 
constantly  decreasing  quantity,  we  are  in  a  position  to  see  that  to 
make  the  supply  constant  and  uniform  is  to  admit  six  times  the 
required  quantity,  and  consequently  to  cause  great  waste  of  fuel* 
If,  in  opposition  to  this  barbarous  practices  the  admission  of  air  h^ 
made  intermittent — limited  to  the  periods  when  smoke  is  being 
formed,  and  dtmiuished  in  quantity  as  the  smoke  lessens— if,  in 
short,  the  common  sense  plan  be  adopted  of  causing  the  admission 
of  air  to  vary  with  the  emission  of  smoke,  a  saving  of  fuel  of  about 
IS  per  cent,  instead  of  a  waste  of  25  per  cent,  is  the  invariable 
reault*  It  is  not  thea  incompatible  with  the  intereata  of  the  furnace 
owner  to  spare  his  neighbours  the  indie tion  of  smoke ;  on  tho  con^ 
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trary,  the  pmats  with  which  he  begrlmeB  them  and  leiigtli«i 
washing  bilb  are  eo  much  fuel  lost,  and  £gure  aa  no  incotiaiilen 
item  in  hiH  own  coal  bllL 

Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  Surreyor- General  of  PtiBons^  g&Te  some 
tereBling  detaik  of  the  sjBtem  adopted  by  him  in  the  warming  j 
Teniilation  of  prisonB,  hospital b,  £cc.     He  Btrongly  adyoeated  tlio  ' 
principle  which  has  for  generations  been  in  operation  in  coal  niin€% 
namely,  that  of  extractiDg  the  requisite  amount  of  foul  air  by  a  i^iaft^ 
within  which  an  upward  current  was  produced  by  maintaining  a 
di^erance  of  tomperature^  and  allowiog   the  frefih  air,  t^mper^ed  i 
when  necessary  by  hot-water  pipe^,  to  supply  its  place*     He  pointed  I 
out  the  necessity,  under  ordinary  circumBtancea^  of  having  conTemest 
openings  in  any  room  or  ward  proposed  to  be  ventilateii,  by  which  a 
circulation  could  be  maiutained,  and  that  such  opening^),  whether  for 
the  extraction  or  introduction  of  fresh  air,  should  not  be  geneimliy 
less  than  one*fourth  of  a  su peril ciaL  foot  for  each  person *,     Ii  via 
likewise  explained  that  for  summer  Tentilation  a  eimple  expedUttt 
might  be  adopted,  in  the  construction  of  horbontal  flues  acroaa  thi 
ceiling  of  a  roam,  having  pcrforateJ  zinc  panels  ;  these  being  open  ii 
each  end  to  the  outer  air,  and  div^idcd  in  the  centre,  would  allow  thi 
firesh  air  to  enter  from  the  windward  i^ide^  and  be  distributed  into 
the  room,  and  by  its  pressure  the  foul  air  would  be  forced  out  to 
leeward.     It  was  recommended,  in  connexion  with    thk   plan^  that 
there  shonld  be  vertical  ilues  in  the  angles  of  the  rooms^  piamf 
through  the  floors  above  and  discharging  into  the  roof.     By  tliM 
means  of  horizontal  and  vertical  action,  a  very  eifeeiive  TetiiilaiM 
has  been  maintained,  both  at  Dartmoor  and  Woktng  prisons,  mk 
at    the   Befuge    at    Fulham^     Sir    Joshua    stated    that    the  inl- 
named  system  was  applied  at  Fentonville  with  unvarying  rriicttait  i 
current  of  from  30  to  40  cubic  feet  of  air  being  introduced  inte  efoy 
cell  per  minute,  and  that  auy  required  degree  of  temperalure  W 
maintained — aud  this  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  one  ^rthingM 
cell  for  24  Ijours, 

JUi^gQ  drawings  were  mado  use  of  in  giTing  thete  explanatioiia^ 

HOSFITAiS. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  at  pp.  617^ — 6o6,  Mr.  A*  E*  Dl* 
HAM  read  a  paper  *^  On  the  Comparative  Hygienic  ArrangeiDMili  i' 
the  French  and  English  Hospitals."  He  pnjduced  several  irttrtlilM 
tables,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  average  genera]  oaortyi^ 
was  much  greater  in  the  French  than  in  the  English  hoapitaJa  ;  lai 
in  the  flrst  place,  that  the  proportionate  mortality  in  all  ranft  ll 
both  countries  waa  greater  in  the  medical  thaji  In  the  aargml  evifr 
In  the  Parisian  hospitals  a  very  much  larger  Dumber  of  mevllcal  titf 
surgical  case:!  were  fataL  He  said  that  dl  applicanta  were  adtaWii 
indiscriminately  into  the  French  hospitak,  but  In  tbt  IjotJIlB 
hospitals  only  the  most  urgent  and  Bevere  casea  were  aeltoM  frii 
a  multitude.  The  con&equence  wa^,  that  in  London  hQ0pllala  ik^ 
had  a  much    larger  proportion   of  acute  diseases  sihI  of  ^^aiii 
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i  eUronic  casei  approaching  their  tennmation  ;  while  in  the  French 

rilospitals  there  was  a  much  larger  proportion  of  trifling  caaea  which 

I  required  only  a  few  dajs'  rest  or  some  of  those  slight  operations 

I  which  were  doae  eTery  day  in  the  out-patient  rooms  of  the  London 

"kospitals.     He  went   at  some  length    into  an   examination   of  the 

Qgements  of  the  hospitals,  both  as  to  ventilation  and  clietaryj  and 

i  conclusion  said  he  had  pointed  out  very  hastily  many  of  the  dif- 

breuees  in  the  hygienic  arrangements  of  the  hospitals,  and  he  hoped 

I  bad  said  enough  to  call  earnest  attentioa  both  to  the  w^arnings 

'  examples  afforded  by  the  present  state  of  the  French  hospitalB^ 


DISCUSSION* 

Mr.  GiDEOE  GoDwni,  while  acknowledgtag  ibe  Talue  of  tbc  paper,  as  fihowing 
the  state  of  the  Freneh  hospitals^  bope<l  it  would  not  be  put  forwiird  in  ootjie- 
qucDce  that  tbere  was  no  Ui^eessitj  for  making  aay  ctiange  in  EngHsh  hoflpitals. 
All  medical  men  said  that  tlie  EogU^b  hospitals  were  not  what  ihej  should  be, 
and  it  seeuicd  impossible  for  patients  to  gG.i  well  in  eome  of  th^m,  aod  they  would 
fttaiid  a  mtith  better  ebance  i>r  it  if  they  were  put  uoiier  a  teut  in  a  0eld.  It 
wonld  be  most  dieastrouH  if  there  were  to  be  no  attempts  mode  to  improve  the 
condition  of  tbe  RnglinH  hospitals.  The  Neiley  IIoBpital  was  iu  a  moat  diBfp7M&- 
fhl  ^tate^  and  if  persons  recovered  there  It  would  be  iolely  due  to  the  great  ability 
and  coutioa^  care  of  the  metlical  praAif^sLou, 

Mr.  CHAAi.t:s  Hawiuns  did  not  think  the  rate  of  mortality  ho  much  depended 
on  the  coDstniction  of  the  hospital  as  on  the  selection  of  the  cii^efl  taken. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Mala  hide  said  some  years  ago  he  had  visited  the  Paria 
liofipiiai&,  but  he  oould  Dot  iigree  with  Mr.  Durham  tbat  they  were  l}<; Iter  situated 
Ibao  those  of  London ;  mo»t  of  them  were  in  very  crowded  situational  particularly 
tlM  Hotel  Dleu.  The  extra  mortality  in  some  of  these  hoapitale  might  alto  be 
accounted  for  m  oonsequcnca  of  a  large  Dumber  of  very  critic^  cases  which  wero 
cent  from  considerahle  diatauces,  to  have  the  advantage  of  their  e:^cellent  medical 
«lafr.    That  especially  applied  to  the  H6pital  de  la  Charity. 

Mr.  Si¥077  Raid  he  had  been  in  Paris  for  some  time,  and  there  waa  no  doubt 
tmt  that  its  hospitals  were  in  a  very  hud  E^oitaiy  ftate ;  with  regard  to  our  own 
hospitals,  the  mortality  in  all  of  them  was  excessive,  lu  the  disease  of  small- 
pox; in  Fiance,  the  mortality  was  much  more  than  that  of  imtienis  with  the 
same  kind  of  disease  treated  at  their  own  homes.  From  what  they  knew 
«lfea%',  the  mortality  In  tendon  hospital*  wu  ezeesstve,  but  they  must  endea-^ 
▼our  to  get  the  mortality  of  well  deftned  ^acaiii  in  private  practice.  With 
respect  to  the  diet  scale,  he  believed  the  practice  of  Hxlug  the  diet  for  any  length 
of  time  to  be  had.  On  looking  over  the  tables  it  appeared  to  him  from  the 
amonxiti)  expended  in  wine,  that  the  patients  in  the  French  hospitals  got  moro 
vltie  than  tboee  in  the  London  ooes. 

Dr.  Lark  EST  En  said  he  did  not  think  that  the  difference  in  the  mortality  of  the 
London  and  Paris  bo^pitola  was  sufficiently  great  to  point  out  thai  any  hospital 
was  had.  He  was  aurprieed  to  (lad  tbat  io  some  of  onr  hospitals  the  diet  scale 
WftB  remarkably  deficient.  In  one  hospital  no  butter  wa?  allowed.  Both  milk 
and  butter  were  necessary  to  patients.  In  St.  Thomas's  Ho[*pital  they  had  no 
potaioe&'^thiij  wasj  a  most  strikiujir  exception.  It  was  true  they  bad  rice.  In 
Uie  8onth  Kecs^iogton  Muf^eum  they  had  aii  analysis  of  every  kind  of  food, 
s&d  if  they  looked  at  the  products  of  rice  and  potatoes  they  would  soon  see 
which  had  the  most  nutriment.  It  was  strange  that  the  patients  at  St.  ThomaB''s 
Gonld  do  as  well  without  potatoes  aa  with  thetn.  He  thought  they  were  deeply 
indebted  to  Dr.  Steele  for  bringing  the  subject  forwat*d.  It  was  a  question  whether 
the  expenditnre  in  wine  was  measured  by  its  effects,  as  he  felt  that  a  judicious 
■election  of  malt  liquors  eould  always  be  made  with  advantage.  There  was  the 
«ame  quantity  of  alcohol  in  roalt  liquor  which  cost  twopence  oa  there  was  in  spirt ta 
irhich  cost  si£pencG«    He  thought  tbey  could  introduce  cheap  Fretich  and  Gennan 
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wines  with  effect.    He  would  now  call  Rltention  to  the  mode  of  cooljtug, ) 
eorr;  to  see  that  the  poor  hod  a  prcjtidice  agaiUE^t  Boupa.    If  they  couhl  be  1 
to  take  ^op6  it  would  effect  vk  great  economy  in  the  food  of  Ctie  oountrj. 
re^ipect  to  fruit  ftnd  vegetablcsi  ^^  "^'^  of  opinioii  that  erexy  person  tho 
Bome  raw  thiit  at  least  once  iu  twenty -four  hours.    In  condn^loiL,  he 
out  the  Btimnlaling  eff<@<!tB  of  ooccMt  and  cboeolate,  which  cootttlaed  a  great  i 
of  food,  and  thought  these  two  articles  could  be  very  welt  Bubstitnti^d  for  thi  I 
and  coffe^i  of  this  country, 

Mr.  CHAAte»  Hawkins  said  the  variety  of  food  at  St.  Gcorge^a  Hosj^tal  wit 
as  ^cat  aa  that  Bupplied  to  hie  own  table ;  mlik  waa  ue^  ;  tea  wa«  givetiti) « 
parientf  not  In  builk^  the  patient  being  Bupplied  with  a  teapot  so  that  he  c 
make  and  have  his  tea  quite  as  conifortabLe  as  if  he  waa  at  home.    Thcne  wi 
put i cat  in  St.  George* a  who  had  not  a  gneat  rariuty  of  food,  from  a  rauttoi 
to  an  ice  from  Ounter'B,    He  might  rij  there  woa  better  cooked  meat  in  I 
hospital  than  he  could  get  at  his  own  clob|  and  with  respect  to  the 
they  would  m  !K>on  leave  out  the  dispensary.      He  madt;  tboae  remarki  Jbr  1 
purpose  of  setting  the  hospital  right  with  the  pnbHo ;  th^  did  not  Iwive^  oot " 
milk,  butter,  potatoes,  or  fruit.     JDuritig  the  Jlr«t  tm  jmn  the  HiortalitT  ww 
11  per  cent,,  for  the  second  @'f)20i  and  duiiug  the  last  peiiod  B'2^%  ao  thai  U  had 
been  reduced  from  11  to  8  per  cent. 

Mr*  John  Millak  contributed  a  paper  "  On  Some  of  the  Die»df 
tages  which  Afibct  the  Insane  Poor."  On  the  Ist  of  Jautinrjf 
there  were  213,543  persons  of  unBoimd  mtnd  m  England  atid/ 
maintained  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  the  poor  rate,  and  it  app 
that  the  number  had  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1,300  per  nnnom. 
Of  these  213,543  pauper  lunaticF,  many  of  them  paupers  by  cocspiil- 
Bion,  because  no  provision  is  mado  for  the  class  who  eaouot  aiM 
private  asylums,  17s344  only  w^ere  in  nsylums.  The  pauper  wis 
only  sent  from  the  ^vorkhouse  te  the  asylum  when  hjs  caso  hid 
become  desperate,  while  it  was  well  known  that  insanity  wm 
curable  in  ratio  proportioned  to  tho  shortness  of  the  time  that 
ehipsed  between  attack  and  treatment-  The  two  points  U 
which  Mr,  Millar  specially  directed  attention  were  :  Istj  the  fact  tint 
on  the  iBt  of  January,  1860,  14^109  persons  of  uneound  ruiad  wcrt 
without  the  protectiou  which  the  lunacy  law  has  proTided  for  iH 
insane  persons,  and  2ndly,  that  the  number  is  steadilj  mcreasmg,M& 
because  recent  cases  of  insanity  ore  sent  to  tho  workhouse  yislead  <f 
to  asylums,  afid  also  becausa  great  delay  occurs  before  penofts  tn  t 
condition  of  life  immediately  removed  from  pauperism  can  be  000- 
fiidered  ohjectB  of  parochial  bounty,.  The  commissioners  in  Iimii^ 
were  constantly  urging  the  necessity  for  correct iug  this  growing tfi 
Mr*  Millar  concluded  by  ob^eryiiig,  that  if  the  propositioo  milt  • 
fevf  years  ago  by  Mr,  Dtsraeii  were  carried  into  effeci,  wad  iB 
expenses  connected  w^itb  the  insane  were  thrown  upon  the  eoii§oli4slri 
ftind,  the  question  of  local  e:Epense  w^hich  interferes  somueh  Tvitli  tW 
transmission  of  recent  cases  to  asylums  would  be  removed ;  wtd  € 
admission  to  public  asylums  were  conceded  under  certain  restrictioBi 
to  the  iuBanc  among  the  poor  of  the  middle  classes,  the  relnctanee^ 
become  paupers  consequent  upon  this  delay  would  be  avoided,  isi 
the  terrible  increase  of  the  malady  would  be  checked. 
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Dr,  LethebTj  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Citjr  of  London,  con* 
tributad  a  paper  ''  On  the  Quaiificatioa  and  I>utic3  of  an  Officer  of 
Health,''  In  which  he  observed  that  public  hygiono  ought  to  bo 
made  a  special  study,  and  the  public  health  officer  ought  not  only  to 
be  a  skilful  praciitioner,  but  a  man  of  science.  It  was  necessary  that 
lie  should  have  a  knowledge  of  geology  and  chemistry,  and  a  techni- 
cal knowledge  of  the  arts,  that  he  might  be  able  to  trace  tho  effects 
of  trades  and  manufactures,  and  all  other  influences  acting  agamsl 
Ibe  healthfulness  of  the  population  of  his  district.  He  quoted  at 
length  the  InstructionB  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  issued  to  its 
medical  oihcers,  December  20th,  1 85o,  as  a  summary  of  the  duties 
of  inch  officers.  To  their  present  duties,  Dr,  Letheby  suggested 
the  addition  of  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  diseases,  the 
InTormation  of  the  coroner  in  cases  of  euBpicious  death,  and  aas [st- 
ance in  their  investigation,  and  the  detection  of  ad  a  Iterations  of 
food*  They  might  furnish  reliable  slatiatics  of  the  rates  of  sickness. 
The  public  health  officer  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
conflict iag  interests  of  private  practice  and  also  of  the  influence  of 
local  boardi.  It  is  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  that  he 
should  have  the  confideuee  of  the  public,  on  one  side  as  the  adviser 
and  protector  of  the  public,  especially  the  poor,  on  the  other  as 
standing  between  the  public  and  the  ad  minis  tration« 

Mr<  Ben JAiCGf  Scott,  in  a  paper  on  *'  Ancient  Water  Conduits, 
Pumps,  and  Modern  Dr inking  Fountains,"  ga%*e  an  Lnterostiug  histo- 
rical account  of  the  water  supply  of  London.  Springs  appear  to 
bare  furnished  an  adequate  supply  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  In  1236  the  £ret  water  conduit  was  projected,  and  doea 
not  fleem  to  have  been  completed  until  128^,  This  great  conduit 
;praa  supplied  from  six:  pools  at  Paddington*  Mr.  Scott  furnishea 
dates  and  sources  of  the  various  conduits  constructed  for  the 
fupply  of  London  up  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  with  the 
names  of  their  founders,  among  whom  occurs  twice  the  famous  Sir 
Richard  Wliittingtou.  Li  I5H2  a  new  era  commences;  Thames 
water  is  introduced.  The  water  of  the  New  River  was  introduced 
in  1683,  by  the  completion  of  the  work  of  Str  Hugh  Myddeltou,  aud 
to  this  day  affords  the  chief  source  of  domestic  supply* 

Into  the  history  of  the  wmter  companies  Mi\  Scott  does  not  enter, 
but  passes  on  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  pumps,  and  then  to  an  account 
of  the  modern  drinking  fountains*  The  water  supplied  by  the 
water  companies  of  London  was  furnished  for  those  only  who  could 
afford  to  pay  for  its  use,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  destitute 
r  and  the  casual  wayfai'crs  of  our  metropolis  encountered,  under 
e  drcumstanees  and  in  some  districts,  more  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  cup  of  cold  spring  water  than  in  obtaining  a  loaf  of  bread.  The 
angering  and  intemperance  resulting  from  this  state  of  things 
suggested  the  erection  of  gratuitous  drinking  fountains,  and  to  Sir. 
MeUy^  of  Liverpool,  belongs  the  honour  of  inaugurating  the  iree 
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eoaduit  supply  of  modem  times*  Originating  in  th©  provinces,  ihe 
idea,  lilce  all  things  good  and  bad,  soon  travelled  to  the  metropoiiJi, 
and  wa^  heartily  welcomed  by  tlie  press  of  London^  and  bj  all 
claseea  of  the  people.  The  idcii  liras  eo  simple^  iU  benefita  to 
obvious,  and  itB  claims  were  so  unobtruBtvely  introduced  to  p^lilie 
notice,  that  the  ingtitution  stands  alone  amongst  innovatious  m  Ike 
only  one  which  has  not  run  the  gauntlet  of  violent  and  tmreftaocung 
opposition*  A  society — the  London  Drinking  Fountains  Aasocb-^ 
tion — was  at  once  formed,  to  organize  the  movement,  and  iti 
progress  during  the  brief  period  of  its  existenee  had  been  moil 
fincouragiDg. 

The  frequency  of  application  to  these  eources  of  etipply  attests  bodt 
their  utUity  and  the  seycrity  o£  the  want  whi(^  existed  and  wllidl 
to  a  great  extent  stiil  exists*     It  has  been  ascertained  that  on  m 
average  day  of  sixteen  hours,  tbere  were  4«560  drinkers  at  the  Ec^il 
Exchange  FounUtn,  7,000  at  that  at  Snow  Hillp  and  no  lest  thi& 
^,000  at  the  Bethnal  Green  FouDtain.     Ab  mauv  as  1 1,00(1  iliu^gllli 
per  diem  have  been  taken  at  the  latter  fountain.  About  2,000  draiagkti 
per  diem  is  the  average   number  at  the  fountains   in   bye   itrniis. 
From  these  data  it  would  sip  pear  that  as  mriny  as  200,000  pvraoni 
at  le-ast  avail  themselves  daily  of  the  comparatiTelj  limited  SQpp^ 
at  present  existing.     To  furnish  the  whole  metropolis  B/Ae^miifyp 
some  300  additional    fount^tins   will   be  required.     The  ek«tei  of 
persons  mostly  resorting  to  the  fountains,  according  to  Mr.  Soot^i 
observationij  are  those  engaged  in  drawing  trucks,  carrying  bofikBi^ 
and  running  with  errands,  together  with  shop-boys  and  the  bttiayir 
clerks,  who  partake  of  their  meals  amidst  the  hurry  of  husioeM,  ial 
of^n  as  they  walk  through  the  streets^    The  young  appear  greatly  to 
predominate  as  drinkers  ;  this  fact  is  suggestive.     The  writer  ius^oa 
more  tJiau  one  occasion,  seen  boys  drawing  trucks,  stop  at  tjie  0*b» 
stands^  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  modes  of  refreshment,  slake  tbeit 
thirst  at  the  borse-buekets  which  are  kept  supplied  at  such  pbeM$ 
this  fact  is  also  suggestive,  not   only  of  urgent  necessity,  but  ci 
possible   consequences   of    a   distresdng   kind   resulting    finom  tbi 
contagious  diieases  to  which  horses  are  liable.     As  to  the  exiMM 
simple  mural  fountains  have  been  found  to  cost,  on  an  average,  abort 
£56  each,  all  items  iitcluded.     Standard  fountain&,  constructed  lib 
the  ancient  conduits,  so  as  to  combine  artistic  appearance  with  ottlitf^ 
bave  rangeil  variously,  according  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  tbi 
donors,  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  water  is  derived  in  all  instances  from  the  water  oompicici 
and  is  filtered  previously  to  use.  The  average  annual  cost  of  waltf 
and  of  the  necessary  cleansing,  painting  and  repairs,  is  found  lo  W 
about  £7  10^.  per  fountain.  The  question  now  presents  ifirrlf  9f 
^hat  means  should  the  fountains  demanded  by  the  requir^fnefili  0 
London  be  most  readily  provided  and  kept  in  officieiil  operalace^ 
The  history  of  the  past  assists  us  to  a  reply  to  ilns  quest iosu  H^ 
water  conduits  were  for  their  origin  indebted  to^  and  for  tketr  wti^ 
tenauce  dependent  upou  :   IsL  Yuluntary  benerolonce  of  weattbytfJ 
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ie  men.    2ndl7.  An  occasional  rate  in  aid.    Srdty,  Charitable  be- 

t0.  Ta  all  tliese  fiourceg  Mr.  Scott  commended  the  moycmetit 
fep  a  stippij  of  drinking  fountains  adequate  to  the  requirements  of 
Ixiiidon. 

Dr.  BtJLLAR  contributed  a  paper  **  On  the  Dangers,  ft^m  Sanitary 

Defaults,  to  TraTeller^  in  Search  of  lieaUli*'*     Af^er  noticing  the 

uncertaintr  of   the  e^ect    of   climate   on  invalids,  owing   to    the 

difier€uce&  of  opinion  among  physicians,  the  want  of  accurate  inform* 

fttion,  &nd  the  necessary  variations  ofw^eatUer  and  temperature,  the 

author  suggested  that  more  careful  inquiry  was  needed  to  digeriminate 

between  the  influences  of  climate   themselves,  and    the  accidental 

aeeompaniments  of  climate^  such  as  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants, 

the  food,  the  structure  and  arrangements  of  the  houses,  and,  in  short, 

the   general    sanitary   condition.     He    further   suggested,  that   in 

order  to  escape  as  much  as  possible  from  bad  air,  it  is  important 

to  clioose  hotels,   houses,  or  lodgings  as  far  removed  as  possible 

from  external  causes  of  contamination.     Travellers  would  do  well 

I      to  make  an  inspection  of  the  premises,  examining  drains,  stables, 

^     OBCiiional  slntxghter-houses,  piggeries^  fowl-houses,  and  other  con* 

^^^Hhncies^    Amongst  these  will  often  be  founds  not  far  removed  irom 

^^IKxise,  and  sometimes  conveniently  placed  beneath  and  near  the 

titchcn  windows,  large  accumulations  of  eggshells  and  rotten  eggs. 

Neat  hers,  orauge  and  lemon  rind?  and  other  vegetable  refuse,  animals* 
RitrailB,  and  other  uneatable  remains  of  poultry,  hares,  rabbits,  &c. 
[t  is  well  to  take  i-oonis  as  far  as  possible  from  water-closets,  or  from 
any  siiik-pii>es.  In  some  hotels  a  sink  may  be  seen  attached  to  a 
wall  of  some  of  its  passages,  a  pipe  from  which  (most  probably  un- 
trajiped)  leads  to  a  dead-well  rarely  emptied*  It  is  wise  to  get  away 
fi^m  these  pipes  to  the  iloor  above  if  that  be  free  from  them.  In 
■onie  hotels,  even  though  inconvenient  to  do  so,  it  is  well  to  occupy 
ih(?  top  rooms  in  the  house.  lu  a  fusty  hotel,  rooms  with  carpets  and 
with  ninch  furniture,  especially  if  it  be  of  tlie  aged  '*  shabby  genteel" 
order*,  should  be  avoided*  In  the  South  there  are  favourite  and  most 
beautiful  sjvots  where  the  woods  are  of  olive-trees^  and  ivhere  oranges 
and  lemons  are  cultivatedi  Manure  is  very  essential  in  this  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  is  also  very  scarce.  Every  care  is  therefore  taken  to 
preserve  and  to  utilize  it;  it  is  applied  in  a  most  oflensive  manner;  and 
In  gardens  w^here  there  is  an  artificial  irrigation  and  a  damp  soil,  the 
combination  of  its  evaporation  with  the  gaseous  effluvia  of  decom- 
posing excrement  is  nbominablep  A  large  dead-w^ell  commonly 
adjoins  the  lodging-house,  A  clumsy  untrapped  or  ill-trapped  pipo 
connects  the  water-closets  with  this  dead- well*  Tlio  house  has  several 
flsts,  one  family^  or  sometimes  more  than  one,  occupying  a  flat ;  so 
that^  when  the  house  is  full,  there  are  many  contribntors  to  the 
dead-wed l«  A  common  stair  leads  to  these  several  flats.  Each  flat 
or  each  set  of  apartments  has  its  own  kitchen.  Charcoal  is  employed 
in  cooking,  and  the  chimney*  acts  so  inefficiently,  or  the  several 
cbareoal  fires  ai^e  so  far  removed  from  it,  that  there  is,  whenever 
^Jlres  are  made,  a  l^ee  distribution  of  the  gaseous  products  of  char- 
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coal-buming  into  the  pflrticular  flat.  In  some  cases  the  driuiiA^ 
large  hotels  of  extensive  districts  discharge  themseives  just  in 
of  the  houses,  into  rirers.  When,  as  is  frequently  the  ease,  the 
beds  of  these  rivers  are  more  or  less  dry,  i>onds  of  foul  fluid  eoUeei, 
to  await  the  next  heavy  rains,  that  they  may  he  carried  away* 
Dr.  BuJJar  udded  in  eonclusioa;  I  have  bad  experience  as  tn 
invalid  abroad  and  at  home  ;  and  this  experience  haa  couiirmed  tlid 
belief  that  the  advantagea  of  foreign  climates  are  too  highly  estimateil, 
and  the  advantages  of  England  are  not  estimated  enough  ;  Knd  thM 
unless  an  invalid  commands  such  fortune  as  enables  him  to  secure  iB 
possible  advantages  and  to  escape  from  the  many  evils  which  are  bis  j 
commonly  met  with^  he  will  do  well  in  a  great  proportion  of  < 
to  stay  iu  England  ;  and  to  hear  in  mind,  in  the  choice  of  hijl 
residence,  not  only  the  malady  which  ia  to  be  benefited,  but  aUo 
the  circumstances  which  have  led  to,  and  which  are  still  keeping  ii 
up.  In  this  way^  and  with  all  caution  as  to  the  sanitary  condilioa 
of  the  house  and  place  occupied  by  invalids,  and  all  caution  as  to 
their  own  general  sanitary  management^  I  beUeve  that  tiicicll 
Builering  would  he  avoided,  that  many  lives  would  be  saved  <V 
prolonged  which  are  now  lost,  and  that  much  health  would  bt 
restored  which  is  now  sacriiieed  in  the  distant  search  of  bleMSfi 
which  God  has  mercifully  girea  us  in  our  own  country  aud  netfV 
to  our  own  homes* 

Dr^.  Aci.Ajn>  contributed  a  paper  on  ^*  Standard  Medieiiie%  <r 
^Revision  of  Komedial  Agents/'  in  which  he  showed  the  adTant^ 
which  would  accrue  to  medical  science  and  to  humanity,  if  a  i3Qbi- 
mittee  of  medical  and  scientific  men  from  the  principal  nations  oooU 
agree  on  Bome  uniform  rules  for  testing,  once  for  all^  the  therifiO^ 
ticai  properties  of  all  such  drugs,  nnd  other  remedial  agents  aa  Miv 
acquired,  or  may  acquire,  a  reputed  but  Indetinite  value.  He  stMi 
three  objects  ivhich  seemed  desirable  in  this  matter : — 1st*  That^etfi* 
lized  nations  should  all  possess  the  most  complete  posaible  liai  of 
remedies  for  disease.  2nd.  That  from  the  existing  lista  of  replied 
remedies,  there  should  bo  ehmioated  those  which  are  tufencr  It 
others  of  similar  tendency^  and  those  which  rcrtainly  are  of  no  Titsi 
at  all,  3rd.  That  there  should  be  some  pcrmaoeut  recogutsed  mtam 
for  reporting  on  and  exauiming  new  substances,  that  are  supposed  l» 
haire  remedial  propertieSi  Dr.  Acland  moved  a  resolution,  tct  ifct 
60ect  that  it  was  desirable  that  die  Association  should  appoint  t 
Committee  to  c^rry  out  this  proposal. 

This  resolution  was  taken  into  cousideratiou  by  the  KxferittVi 
Committee  on  the  4  th  of  December,  and  they  came  to  tbo  concluaitf 
that  the  object  aimed  at  by  Dr^  Acland,  though  moist  importaau  WM 
hardly  within  the  scope  of  the  Association,  and  that  it 
better  dealt  with  by  the  British  Medical  Atiociation,  which  ! 
IB  understood,  have  appointed  a  Committee  on  the  aubjeci. 
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The  Importance   of  Local  Statistics,  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science.     By  Kichabd  Valpy. 

IF  some  persons  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  utility  of  discussing 
questions  of  social  science,  few  will  refuse  to  admit  the  impor- 
tance of  promoting  social  improvement.  The  elucidation  of  guiding 
principles  for  the  better  conduct  of  human  society  may  not  be 
considered  a  sufficiently  practical  work  to  enlist  the  active  support 
of  the  public  generally  ;  but  if  it  can  be  proved  that  to  the  want  of  a 
knowledge  and  application  of  such  principles  it  is  greatly  owing  that 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  is  impeded,  and  national 
progress  is  retarded,  economic  science  will  receive  that  share  of 
pablic  attention  which  is  requisite  to  make  it  productive  of  good  to 
die  country  at  large. 

In  order  to  furnish  proofs  of  the  ill  effects  of  inattention  to 
economic  laws,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  and  make  widely  known  a 
considerable  number  of  recorded  facts.  Statements  limited  to  indi- 
Tidnal  experience,  however  trustworthy  and  impressive  in  them- 
celreSy  exercise  but  a  small  amount  of  influence,  comj)ared  with 
actual  numbers  from  public  registers.  It  is  upon  this  kind  of 
evidence  that  social  reformers  must  greatly  rely  for  producing 
ecnviction  upon  the  public  mind.  The  details  required  are  com- 
prehensive statistics  bearing  upon  the  different  branches  of  social 
economy,  and  the  question  is,  how  are  they  to  be  obtained  and 
mftde  available  for  the  promotion  of  social  science  ? 

This  country  is  not  behind-hand  in  the  publication  of  official 
stetiBtics  on  most  subjects  of  national  interest.  For  finance  and 
commerce,  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  education,  pauperism  and 
erime,  we  have  copious  statistical  information  in  the  public  returns. 
For  general  purposes,  the  official  statistics  are  of  great  utility,  and 
.  often  indicate  where  inquiry  is  needed  in  the  social  system.  They 
comprise  sufficient  results  to  mark  the  prevalence  of  wrong  action, 
end  exhibit  facts  enough  to  invite  the  efforts  of  social  reformers ; 
but  the  public  statistics  can  rarely  comprise  all  the  details  which  are 
necessary  for  a  complete  investigation  of  social  problems.  The 
labourers  in  the  field  of  social  science  must  prove,  by  ample  facts,  the 
how  and  wherefore  of  wrongs,  sufferings,  or  losses,  before  they  can 
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overcome  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  cling  to  the  ways  of 
old. 

Statistical  details  upon  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects  connected 
with  the  social  condition  of  the  people  could  be  collected  in  our 
principal  towns  and  their  neighboui*hood. 

Tlie  large  population,  the  increasing  wealth,  the  manufacturiDg: 
importance,  and  the  numerous  institutions  for  promoting  the  mond 
and  physical  welfare  of  tlie  inhabitants,  make  it  a  matter  of  great 
social  interest,  that  statistics  relating  to  our  large  towns  should  be 
obtained  and  published  by  the  local  authorities.  Independently  of 
tlie  utility  and  interest  of  such  statistics  in  the  localities  themselves, 
great  advantage  would  result  from  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
statistics  of  different  towns.  In  some  instances,  advantage  could  be 
taken  of  the  example  and  experience  of  other  localities  ;  in  others, 
encouragement  would  be  afforded  to  persevere  with  now  systems; 
and  there  would  be  the  larger  and  more  general  benefit  of  encouraging 
in  each  town  the  desire  to  bo  foremost  in  all  deimrtmcnts  of  soci^ 
progress.  Without  local  statistics,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  in- 
jurious  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  and  neighbourhood  is  not 
sufficiently  brought  homo  to  the  classes  who  probably  do  not  ex- 
perience the  suffering,  but  whose  influeuce  and  help  are  necessary  to 
provide  a  remedy.  There  is  but  little  chance  of  individual  spn- 
pathy  and  exertion  being  called  forth  by  facts  recorded  in  the 
Government  statistics,  relating  as  they  do  to  the  whole  country  or  to 
large  districts  of  it.  Local  peculiarities  may  be  so  counteracted  ia 
returns  made  up  for  considerable  areas,  that  no  unfavourable  resolU 
will  be  shown.  They  may  exist,  nevertheless,  but  they  fail  to  attrut 
atteution,  because  tliere  is  no  evidence  of  their  occurrence  in  tfao 
particular  localities. 

An  instance  of  particular  results  being  lost  sight  of  in  genonl 
statements,  occurs  in  the  "  First  Report  of  the  Council  of  Military 
Education  upon  Army  Schools,"  just  published.  The  returns  for 
the  whole  army  show  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
uneducated  men  in  1858  and  18C1,  and  the  council  observe  that 
"  the  mass  is  evidently  in  much  the  same  state,  with  respect  to 
education,  as  was  the  case  three  years  ago."  But  when  the  diffe- 
rent branches  of  the  army  are  distinguished,  considerable  variatioci 
apju-ar.  Whilst  for  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  line  there  is  no 
change,  the  artillery  and  foot-guards  show  a  diminution  of  one-lialf 
in  the  percentage  of  uneducated  men  in  1 860  as  comjiared  wiih 
I8oH.  The  difiercnce  is  great  in  so  short  a  period,  but  the  council 
attribute  it  to  education  receiving  in  those  corps  the  attention  aod 
cucoura^ienicnt  due  to  its  importance.  Returns  fi)r  the  sevcril 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  line  would  doubtless  exhibit 
ditllTcnccs  in  tliojfe  arms  of  the  service  for  which  no  rt* suit  appean 
in  the  aggregate  return. 

The  growing  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  advancement  of  the 
health,  happiness,  and  comfort  of  the  people,  is  a  sure  sigu  that 
tliOiVi  \\W,  Q.*iLVi  do  ^ood  are  not  unwilling  to  do  it,  when  the  need  and 
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the  way  of  doing  it  aro  placed  before  tliem.  The  efforts  of  private 
individuals  who  devote  their  time  to  the  investigation  and  ame- 
lioration of  unfavourable  social  circumstances,  often  produce  onlj  a 
tardj  and  partial  effect,  from  the  want  of  the  corroborative  evidence 
of  authentic  statistical  facts.  Suspicion  or  unconcern  too  often  meet 
the  representations  of  individual  philanthropists.  Their  efforts  are 
often  said  to  be  mistaken,  or  misplaced,  or  to  bo  founded  upon  the 
observation  of  too  limited  a  number  of  facts.  The  periodical 
publication  of  carefully  compiled  statistics  relating  to  the  economic 
interests  of  our  large  towns  and  their  neighbourhood  would  be 
standiDg  records  that  could  not  be  disregarded  or  distrusted.  Be 
the  results  favourable  or  unfavourable,  the  facts  must  bo  acknow- 
ledged as  a  true  indication  of  the  social  state  of  the  several  localities. 
With  figures  telling  of  the  decrease  of  that  which  is  bad,  and  the 
progress  of  improvement,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  halting  or  retro- 
grading in  any  good  system.  With  a  like  record  of  unabated  or 
progressing  evil,  the  search  for,  and  application  of,  a  remedy,  could 
not  long  be  postponed. 

To  persons  who  have  devoted  attention  to  the  various  ques- 
tions connected  with  Focial  science,  the  want  of  more  detailed 
statistics  for  particular  subjects  is  well  known.  As  regards 
the  inii)ortant  subject  of  the  public  health,  investigation  is  often 
at  fault  for  want  of  information  bearing  morje  directly  upon 
▼ital  statistics.  Various  particulars  of  disease  ainl  deaths  in  largo 
towns,  and  in  different  districts  of  the  towns,  would  facilitate 
sanitary  improvements.  It  would  be  useful  in  local  returns  to  dis- 
tinguish the  cases  of  disease  and  deaths  amongst  persons  of  different 
occupations.  Now  that  there  ar(i  Boards  of  Health  in  so  many 
towns,  and  sanitary  measures  arc  adt^ptod  in  various  places,  statistics 
showing  the  results  of  the  efforts  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to 
improve  the  public  health,  will  be  of  great  value  and  utility.  In  the 
great  seats  of  our  manufacturing  industries,  the  importance  of  atten- 
tion to  the  public  health  cannot  be  over-rated.  The  command  of 
healthy  and  strong  factory  operatives  of  both  sexes  will  tell 
materially  in  the  keen  competition  which  our  industrial  productions 
must  encounter  in  foreign  markets. 

Education  is  another  subject  for  which  local  statistics  would  be 
valuable.  The  public  returns  relate  only  to  schools  receiving  aid 
ftom  Government,  and  present,  therefore,  but  imperfect  statistics  of 
national  education.  The  educational  statistics  of  large  towns  would 
1>e  of  considerable  interest  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  other 
local  statistics,  such  as  those  relating  to  crime,  pauperism,  and 
jprovidcnt  institutions.  It  is  important  that  all  the  available  means 
of  education  should  be  made  known.  The  amount  of  money  raised 
iaxA  expended  in  towns,  year  by  year,  for  educational  purposes,  is  a 
Question  of  much  interest. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  social  importance  in  large  towns  to  ascertain 
And  register  the  occupations  of  persons  o^laining  parochial  relief. 
.And  a  register  to  show  the  periods  for  which  paupers  have  been 
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chargeable  upoe  the  poor  rates  would  afford  valuable  infoi 
The  local  poor-law  aaUiorities  could,  no  doubt,  collect  partieuLOTf 
these  and  other  useful  iDquiriea  respecting  pauperbm. 

Crimiual  statistics  are  now  published  in  the  principal  citi«  taj 
towui  by  the  police  aiithoritjea,  and,  in  some  places,  returns  relatog 
to  other  !o€al  matters  are  iucladed.  At  Manchester,  for  mat^iKii 
the  police  returns  show  that  the  annual  value  of  property  wlthlii  lb« 
municipal  city  has  increased  from  £1,028,439  in  1842-43  10 
£1^477,488  in  1861-62.  The  number  of  dwellings  of  the  poor  Tisited 
by  the  sanitary  officers,  and  tUo  number  that  required  clean  si  ag,  in 
also  stated*  In  the  year  ending  the  29th  of  September,  1 861,  of  ^20! 
dwellings  so  visited,  26,026  were  found  clean.  In  the  same  ymt 
there  were  in  Mauchest^r  3,22a  inhabited  dweOlng-celliu^  occupied 
by  12,395  porBons. 

But  it  is  probably  at  Glasgow  that  the  moat  comprebeafiTis 
local  statistics  are  published,  A  very  interesting  annual  report  m 
the  Tital^  social,  and  economic  statistics  of  GIa:?gow,  is  prep«r&l 
by  Dr,  Strang,  the  City  Chamberlain.  With  reference  to  the  importint 
subject  of  infantile  mortality,  Dr,  Strang  shows  that  in  1861, 
the  deaths  under  the  age  of  one  month,  in  proportion  to  thL'  biftb&, 
were  as  1  to  13  in  the  Clyde  district  of  the  city,  but  only  m 
1  to  25  in  the  Blytbswood  district.  The  deaths  nnder 
year  were  to  tho  birtUs,  as  1  to  4  in  the  former,  and  but  I 
in  the  latter  district,  Tho  two  districts  are  inhabited  by 
classes  of  the  populatioDj  but  a  double  rate  of  Infant  ma 
is  still  a  startling  fact.  Upon  the  prospects  of  a  din 
in  the  great  mortality  of  the  infant  portion  of  the  pop 
Dr*  Strang  observes,  ^'^  It  is  chiefly  from  the  improrement 
social  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  th&t 
really  hope  for  an  increased  average  term  of  existence  beiog  i 
for  the  infancy  of  Glasgow/'' 

Referring  to  statistical  details  for  other  districts  in  Gh 
calculated  to  elucidate  the  diversr^ed  social  posltton  of  the  iu 
tants  of  Black  friars  parish,  and  of  the  leading  West  En'^  qu 
the  city.  Dr.  Strang  says,  '^ It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  mxi4 
vitality  and  mortality  of  our  race  depend  on  the  social  circuia 
in  which  man  is  placed.     Dissimilar  ci renins tances  have  pr 
the  Blackfriars  district  a  death  rate,  under  one  ycar^  of  no  itet^i 
21    per  cent,   upon  tho   annual   births,   whereas  in   the  Cn 
quarter  the  corresponding  death  rate  is  barely  2  per  cent" 
general  condition  and  progress  of  Glasgow  is  shown  by  dio  I 
liguresj  which  arc  given  with  many  others  in  Dr,  Strang's  i 
1861.     Tho  total  population  was  360,138  in    1851,   and 
in  1S6L     The  whole  rental  of  property  within  the  Parli 
Bnrgh  in  1861  was  £1,632,609^  and  £33,727  beyond  thftt  1 
The   rental   has   been   increased  by   jCo82,164   since    1851.  ( 
revenue  of  the  river  and  harbour  trust  amounted  to  jDSSp87a  IB  ] 
and  to  £105,768  in   1861,     The  depositors  in  the  sivingf'  " 
ivexe  ^,Q\S  iji  IS5L,  and  41,^16  in  1861.    The  depoottt  li^l 
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vidnals  amoanted  to  £477,196  in  1851,  and  £895,310  in  1861.  The 
statistical  results  so  well  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Strang,  cannot  fail 
to  excite  an  interest,  and  invite  co-operation  in  promoting  the  social 
progress  of  the  popuktion  of  Glasgow. 

If  similar  reports  were  published  in  other  principal  towns,  they 
would  enable  those  who  study  general  economic  laws,  to  arrive  more 
speedily  and  surely  at  correct  deductions  ;  and,  in  the  towns  them- 
selves, such  reports  would  materially  contribute  to  a  quicker  percep- 
tion of  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  a  more  general  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  classes  of  the  respective 
Odrnmnnities. 


EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 


On  the  Investigation  of  Trade  Differences^  and  the  Relative 
Credit  due  to  the  Testimony  of  the  Employer  and  the  Em- 
ployed.    By  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Barrister-at-Law. 

HOWEVER  stoutly  it  may  yet  be  maintained  by  many  persons 
that  questions  affecting  the  conditions  of  employment  only 
ooneem  masters  and  their  men,  there  is  visibly  a  growing  feeling  that 
Aose  questions  affect  other  classes  of  society  also,  and  no  great  cessation 
of  labour  by  strike  or  lock-out  can  now  take  place  without  being 
ducnssed  in  newspapers,  and  forcing  its  way,  after  a  time,  even  into 
Ae  sanctum  of  after-dinner  conversation.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered 
aL  It  IS  preposterous  to  tell  a  man  who  cannot  get  his  boots  home 
because  there  is  a  strike  among  the  boot-closers,  or  a  man  who 
cannot  get  his  house  finished  because  the  builder  has  introduced  a 

SBtem  of  payment  which  is  unpalatable  to  masons  or  plasterers,  that 
6  conditions  of  labour  in  either  case  arc  no  concern  of  his.  Afler  a 
ftrat  growl  at  the  actual  inconvenience  inflicted  upon  him,  his  natural 
iimpolse  will  be  to  ask,  why  this  interruption  of  labour  has  occurred  ? 
'And  if  his  mind  be  not  so  constituted  as  to  accept  the  first  reason  os- 
■igned,  simply  because  it  is  a  reason,  ho  will  be  naturally  led  on  to 
iBTestigate  the  correctness  of  such  a  reason  when  offered. 

But  here  he  will  find  himself  ere  long  engaged  in  a  very  sea  of 

fdUlcalties.     Unless  by  character  an  essential  partisan,  he  will  have 

\ibat  too  often  occasion  to  remember  the  words  addressed  by  Sir  John 

[4hleolm  to  the  wild  Bheel,  who  wanted  to  obtain  justice  from  him 

[te  a  mere  statement  of  his  wrongs:  ''God  Almighty  gave  me 

\^1tmo  ears,  that  I  might  hear  your  tale  with  the  one,  and  your  adver- 

.pty't  with  the  other."     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything 

lore  difierent  often  than  the  accounts  given   by   employers  and 

nplojed,  not  only  of  on  actual  trade-dispute — this  one  might  be 

repared  for,  as  one  is  prepared  for  contradictory  evidence  in  a  run- 

ling  down  case,  or  a  divorce  case  where  cruelty  is  imputed — but 
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of  the  general  facts,  of  which  the  dispute  in  question  only  affects  a 
small  portion,  as  average  hours  of  labour,  average  earnings,  average 
periods  of  employment,   average   exertions   required,    &c.      To  a 
great  extent,  no  doubt,  such  statements,  from  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  are  authenticated  to  the  investigator  (and  rightly  eo)  by  the 
personal  character  of  his  informant,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  him. 
But  in  very  many  instances  such  a  test  becomes  inapplicable  or  un- 
trustworthy.    Much  of  the  evidence  before  us  may  be  documentary, 
and  proceed  from  persons  individually  unknown  to  us.    Much  oftcwr 
still,  we  have  not  that  knowledge  of  the  informant's  character  which 
would  enable  us  to  decide  with  even  probable  correctness  as  to  bis 
credibility  ;  and  in  proportion  as  our  inves^tigations  extend,  we  learn 
to  feel  that,  even  with  the  most  perfectly  upright  and  well-meanin» 
witnesses,  there  are  liffiits  to  credibility,  arising  from  i)osition  and 
circumstances.     For  all  these   purposes   it  becomes    im(>ortant  to 
ascertain  for  ourselves  what  are  the  conditions  of  credibility  attach- 
ing to  the  statements  of  either  party,  irrespective  of  the  persocil 
character  of  the  witness. 

I.  The  Testimony  of  the  Employer, — Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  testimony  of  the  employer  will  be  that  which  is  firrt 
available.  He,  and  not  the  employed,  is  the  one  of  the  parties  with 
whom  we  are  naturally  in  contact.  Even  if  the  act  of  investigation 
be  not  suggested  to  us  by  any  personal  inconvenience,  for  the  expla- 
nation of  which  wo  resort  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  particnlir 
employer  with  whom  we  are  dealing,  still  he  moves  more  or  less  intbe 
same  circle  as  ourselves  ;  at  any  rate,  he  is  to  l>e  found  at  bis  conni- 
ing-house,  his  address  is  available  in  the  Directory.  If,  indeed,  ap- 
proaching him  without  duo  introduction,  we  find  ourselves  met  with 
visible  reticence  or  suspicion,  still  it  is  generally  not  difficult  to  find 
his  case  set  forth  by  the  newspaper  or  periodical  press.  When 
communication  is  once  opened,  mort'ovcr,  it  is  generally  ea«T  to 
carry  it  on  with  him  by  writing.  His  case,  therefore,  is  not  onlj 
generally  the  iirst  known,  but  the  easiest  studied  also. 

Again,  the  employer's  testimony  always  claims  a  T^nV/ir/yhfiVsa- 
thority.  He  is  for  the  most  part  an  c<lucatod  man,  moving  at  least 
in  a  respectable  rank  of  life,  often  an  influential,  sometimes  an  emi- 
nent one.  He  has,  or  seems  to  have,  a  name,  a  ehamcter,  a  p-nyitioo 
to  lose.  He  generally  calls  himself  a  i^ontlenian,  is  probably  capab!« 
of  behaving  as  such,  very  often,  thank  God,  is  one.  If  he  fhouy 
speak  of  his  lionour,  the  coat  on  his  back  sufTiciently  vouches  r<T  iJ 
to  prevent  your  questioning  it,  without  at  least  some  grouud  fa 
doing  so. 

His  very  position  as  an  employer  claims  for  him  in  many  respofS 
a  real  authority.  His  ])oint  of  view,  as  compared  wiih  that  of  rbf 
employed,  is  at  once  loftier  and  more  central.  As  respects  intrrtal 
economy,  he  sees  the  whole  where  the  other  sees  only  a  pan,  at^ 
can  therefore  discern  the  true  proportic^i  of  the  paits  to  each  othff. 
tlie  duo  subordination  of  each  to  the  whole.  As  respects  exwrnal 
relations,  he  is  in  constant  contact  with  the  two  worlds  of  con>uiB]^ 
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tion  and  of  production ;  he  feels  the  influence  of  each,  and  has  to 
adjust,  in  reference  to  each,  the  economy  of  his  establishment.  The 
responsibilities  of  such  a  position  generally  command  the  possession 
of  greater  energy  and  ability  than  will  bo  found  among  the  bulk  of 
tho  employed,  or  at  least  dcvelopcto  the  utmost  whatever  faculties 
may  best  supply  the  place  of  either.  If,  as  often  happens,  tlie  em- 
ployer himself  has  risen  from  tho  ranks,  his  present  position  gene- 
rally sufficiently  guarantees  tho  existence  of  such  energy  and  ability, 
and  adds  to  his  other  sources  of  authority  the  inTaluablo  one  of  his 
past  experience  in  the  veiy  position  with  which  his  own  is  now 
contrasted. 

There  is,  therefore,  at  all  times  and  in  all  cases,  unquestionable 
weight  to  be  attributed  to  the  employer's  testimony  ;  and  if  its  ex- 
plicitness  and  candour  could  bo  fairly  reckoned  upon,  and  the  sphere 
of  its  competency  could  be  accurately  circumscribed,  it  should  bo  of 
itself  sniiicicnt  to  authenticate  all  statements  of  fact. 

Unfortunately,  the  employer's  testimony,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
is  very  s^hlom  explicit ;  and  if  candid,  I  believe  it  to  be  generally 
most  so  when  it  openly  refuses  to  be  explicit.  It  is  my  exi)erienco 
that,  unless  under  circumstances  of  quite  exceptional  intimacy,  an 
employer  never  will  tell  you  all ;  or  if  he  does,  he  will  do  it  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy,  so  as  either  to  forbid  you  tho  means  of  testing 
his  accuracy,  or  if  he  succeeds  in  impressing  conviction  upon  your- 
aelfy  to  deny  you  the  means  of  conveying  that  conviction  to  olhers. 
And  it  is  surprising  how,  even  where  real  intimacy  exists,  informa- 
tion will  often  be  withheld. 

The  frankest  among  the  employers  plainly  admit  this  fact.  "  As 
to  telling  you  what  wages  I  pay,  that  I  never  would  do  " — such  are 
the  words  I  have  heard  from  an  eminent  manufacturer,  now  in  Par- 
liament, a  great  promoter  of  education,  and  a  zealous  opponent  of 
trode-societies ;  the  expression  used,  however,  meaning  apparently 
not  so  much  tlio  actual  quantum  of  wages,  as  the  principle  on 
which  they  were  calculated.  Nor,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  the 
refusal  unnatural.  Almost  all  differences  between  employer  and 
employed,  not  only  those  as  to  wages  or  hours  of  labour,  but  as  to 
every  most  trifling  condition  of  employment,  resolve  themselves,  for 
the  employer,  into  a  question  of  profit.  Now  this  profit  of  his  upon 
'vrhich  ho  lives,  three  separate  iocs  are  perpetually  warring  upon  it, 
and  trj'ing  to  clutch  some  of  it  for  themselvej*.  The  worker  is 
always  seeking  to  increase  his  comforts  at  its  expense.  The  con- 
Bnmer  is  ever  at  least  nibbling  at  it,  sometimes,  if  he  bo  powerful, 
tearing  it  away  by  moutlifuls.  The  other  employers  are  unceas- 
ingly trying  to  annihilate  it,  by  wresting  away  consumption  to  them- 
aelves.  How  can  you  be  surprised  if  he  tries  to  hide  it,  and  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
earned,  from  curious  inquir}'  ?  How  does  he  know  whether,  whilst 
he  is  in  jwirley  with  one  foe,  another  may  not  snatch  his  treasure 
from  hira  ?  Tho  profit-maker,  it  may  fairly  bo  said,  so  far  as  tho 
particular  function  of  profit-making  is  concerned,  lives  in  a  state  of 
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nature  with  his  fellow-men^  His  haoJ  is  against  them^  and  theirs f 
against  him.  Nor,  araongst  Ms  various  ff^es,  is  there  one  so  rSift^ 
gerouB  as  hia  brother  profit-maker*  Were  pride  of  position  autofi"" 
question,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  an  employer  frankly  difick 
to  his  workers  the  grounds  upon  which  his  wages  are  reckoned  ;  hi 
knows  that  it  is  only  up  to  a  certain  point  that  thej  can  take  sd* 
vantage  of  that  knowledge ;  thej  are  his  natural  allies  agaiuEt  iJie 
consumer,  and  oven  against  the  brother  employer,  when  acting  for 
the  depreBBton  of  prices.  StiU  more  likely  is  he  to  do  so  to  the  ic^ 
tual  or  possible  consumer^  so  long  as  ho  is  not  immediately  depeo* 
dent  upon  him  individually.  But  his  great  dread  is  of  his  hrotlitf 
employer — the  man  who  is  in  the  same  position  as  liimself— 's ' 
can  tiie  instant  advantage  of  every  hict,  of  every  miguardetl 
sion — who  is  running  a  neck-and-neck  race  with  him  every 
Accordingly,  where  explicit  information  is  exceptionally  supp 
and  secrecy  requested,  it  will  be  found  almbst  invariably  that ' 
ground  of  the  request  is,  lest  the  facts  should  become  known  i 
neighbouring  employers- 
Thorough  oxplicitness  and  candour  are  therefore,  aa  a  rule,  no 
he  looked  for  in  the  statements  of  employers*  With  however  \ 
an  eye  they  may  look  to  the  truth,  they  must  keep  another  eyei 
guard  for  profit.  They  will  be  caudid  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  \ 
will  find  a  sanctum  within  whicli  you  wiJi  not  be  admitted.  I 
say  more,  you  will  find  one  withm  which  you  will  scarcely  l 
to  he  admitted*  An  Englishman*8  house*  we  have  learned  in 
childhood,  is  his  castle.  His  profit  and  his  income,  as  w©  k 
in  after  age,  are  scarcely  less  so.  There  is  an  etiquette  which 
almost  invariably  forbid  ua  fi'ora  crossing  the  tbrbshold  of  eil 
chamber  uninvited. 

Now  since^  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  almost  all   diffd 
between  employer  and  employed  resolve  themselves  into  a  que 
of  profit  for  the  former,  and  he  withholds,  as  a  general  rule,  j 
explicit  statements  on  the  head  of  profit,  it  follows,  I  fiubmi^  \ 
necessary  consequence,  that   tho   employer's  testimony    never 
be  accepted  as  conclusive,  by  any  reasonable  man,  on  the  sub 
of  such  differences,  but  always  requires  to  be  supplemented 
without. 

The  first  canon  which  should,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me^  !« I 
down  foi  such  investigations,  is  that  of  tho  presumable  incompU 
ness  of  the  employer's  tostimonyi  as  resiieeta  matters  within  hit  < 
cognisance, 

I  have   hitherto   assumed   the    employer's    testimony,    boi 
inconclusive,  to  be  absolutely  iiccurate  and  truthful  so  far  aa  it  j 
We  have  next  to  consiiier  vi^hat  are  the  limits  to  its  accuracy. 
The  employer's  position,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  has  the  adi 
of  being  a  central  one.     But,  in  general,   precisely 
central,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  fixed,  and  tie  circle'^ 
which  his  experieoee  spreads  is  always  arestrretcd  one,     Evoryi 
establishment  is  of  slow  growth  ;  and  the  pride  of  every  stich,  wfc 
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Bce  it  hai  grown  up^  is  its  stability.  To  havo  ebifted  from  district 
dt strict,  from  cue  establishment  ovoa   to  anolber,  except  when 

Qieif  ranking  amongst  the  employed,  is  seldom  a  credit  to  the 
employer  peraonallj,  iim  experience  is  therefore,  primarily,  that 
not  even  of  his  own  particular  locality,  but  of  his  own  particular 
establishment ;  the  larger  and  more  important  this  is,  the  more  of 
hb  attention  will  it  generally  absorb. 

It  constantly  happens,  nevertheless,  that  an  employer  will  speak 
with  the  utmost  conMence  as  to  the  conditions  of  labour  in  his  own 
trade  generally,  or  at  least  in  his  own  district.  He  will  write  on 
the  subject  in  newspapers,  with  or  without  his  name  ;  he  will 
publish  pamphlets,  compile  statistical  tables,  which  will  be  received 
and  quoted  as  if  they  were  data  of  almost  axiomatic  truth.  But  if 
we  reflect  what  sources  of  information  he  has  access  to  beyond  the 
UmitA  of  his  own  establishment,  we  shall  easily  see  that  these  must 
be  extremely  slender*  *  For,  aa  I  have  pointed  out  already,  the 
employer's  most  formidable  foes  are  his  rivals  in  trade.  The  same 
etiquette  which  makes  a  stranger  hesitate  to  put  certain  questions 
to  an  employer,  for  fenr  of  intrusion  within  the  sacred  adytum 
of  profit-making,  operates  far  more  powerfolly  as  between  employers 
themselves^  In  establishments,  of  which  the  successful  working 
depends  either  on  the  perfection  of  machinery,  or  on  certain 
pitioeaaes  of  manufacture,  there  are  portions  which  few  strangers 
ai^  ever  admitted  to,  least  of  all  other  employersp  It  is  now  a  good 
nmny  years  since,  going  with  two  ladies  over  one  of  the  then  largest 
manufacturing  concerns  in  Manchester,  by  fevour  of  an  introduction 
of  the  highest  character,  our  progress  was  stopped  at  a  given  point 
till  it  was  ascertained  what  mj  calling  was,  when,  however,  the 
information  that  I  was  a  lawyer  was  obviously  deemed  a  sufficient 
Passport  of  incapacity  to  disarm  all  suspicion.  Of  the  ladies  whom 
I  accompanied,  one  was  a  retired  manufacturer's  daughter,  from, 
however,  a  different  district.  She  had  never  been  over  any  mill  but 
her  father*?,  and  to  account  for  the  distrust  shown,  related,  with  the 
ntmottt  simplicity,  and  without  the  slightest  apparent  sense  of  the 
moral  bearing  of  the  case,  that  her  father  had  in  his  employ  an 
overlooker,  unable  to  read  or  wrile,  and  to  all  outward  appearance 
nnJiBtinguishable  from  a  common  workman^  but  whoso  eye  was 
BQ  quick,  and  his  knowledge  of  machinery  so  great,  that  in  going 
over  any  establishment  ho  could  instantly  detect  any  improved 
process  and  master  its  principle,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  on 
his  return  to  the  one  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Now  It  is  obvious 
tliat  these  "secret  chambers*' of  the  employer's  establishment  are 
the  very  officinm  of  his  profit,  and  tliat  where  the  knowledge  of 
these  is  withheld,  as  I  freely  confess  under  present  circumstances  it 
must  often  be,  especially  from  the  brother  employer,  any  general 
data  put  forth  by  the  latter,  which  to  bo  complete  should  involve 
that  knowledge,  must  be  fallacious. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  beyond  his  own  establishment,  the  employer 
generally  knows  very  little  more  than  those  of  a  few  other  employers 
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wiih  wliotn  he  Is  on  terms  of  exceptional  iiitirnafT,  fttitl  ia  ^Itloiii 
ac^ju^intcd  with  the  whohi  internal  eeooomy  even  of  thr^^r,  fstnce  \m 
very  intimacj  with  tbeir  ownors  would  generally  foi*bid  him  fwm 
acqairiug  any  knowlwlge  of  th^m  otherwise  than  through  *ho«o 
owners  themselves.  The  except  ion  to  this  |M>sitioo  lies  with  tboM 
master i  who,  having  succeeded  in  gaining  the  eonfidenca  of  their 
men,  have  acquired,  through  them,  a  knowledge  of  the  eondilioni 
of  lahour  in  other  establbhmeat?^  sncli  as  their  own  pflTort.^  wotihl 
never  havo  attained.  But  since  it  is  a  mitiind  teiidcncTr  of  the 
htun&n  mind  to  geuemlf^o  its  own  experience^ — ^a  tendency,  tha 
reality  of  which  m  sufficiently  pi*oved  hy  our  surprise  nl  najthii^ 
to  which  wo  are  unaeenstomed,  the  very  fact  of  surprise  Imfijin^  m 
presamption  that  our  habit  is  the  law^ — there  is  nothing  to  woooflf 
at  in  the  circnmstance  that  general  elntement^  arc  constmiilly  pii 
forth  in  the  utmost  good  faith  by  em  ploy  ers,  such  general  etataneali 
embodjing  really  bat  the  experience  of  their  own  establtslisieiilii 
and  some  very  limited  and  mostly  second-hand  tnfortxiatliHi 
to  a  few  others. 

We  may  therefore  lay  down  as  a  second  canon  of  itivesfigatloii,] 
that  the  einplojer^s  te^ttimony,  so  far  as  it  extends,  ia  only  to  h§\ 
accepted  as  prima  fnme  accurate  with  reference  to  his  own  t^W 
hliahment^  ami  that  of  a  very  limited  number  of  others. 

But  although   the  employer's  ei:penence  be  limited,  it  may  ht 
eaid,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  insufficient.     A  brick  may  be  a  fill 
sample  of  a  whole  lot  of  bricks  ;  a  single  eBtablishment  in%j  afford i 
surticicnt  idea  of  the  great  bulk  of  those  in  a  trade.      This  b  »• 
doubt  true  to  a  certain  exlent  ;  hut,  nevertheless,  I  beUer«  tt  lole 
extremely  unsafe  to  generalize  from  I  ha  tCBtimoiiy  of  a  itnglt  cm^ 
ployen     No  one  can  have  attempted  any  such  inveatigation  as  I  «ei 
speaking  of  without  experieucitig  that,  from  the  moment  it  U  felt  tebi 
really  independent  and  impartial,  the  general  attitude  of  the  empJoyrf 
cla-SH  towards  it  is  one  of  distrust,  and  suggests,  as  the  first  m^ideof 
meeliug  it^  aWolute  refusal  to  supply  information*     Where  aock  i* 
obtained,   it  will  almost  invariably  be  from  thoi^c  membergi  of  ifct 
class  who  have  leji&t  to  conceal,  and  HT©  tMno  high-minded  to  c«w** 
practice   concealment.     The  i>er«onal   experience  of  these  m*   - 
which  will  indeed  sometimes  be  laid  open  with  noble  frankiiav^ 
alwaya  exhibit  the  employer's  dealings  under  the   most  lavoo: 
aspect  which  they  can  bear.     So  far  as  that  personal  experiWJ- 
enlftrgcd  by  communication  with  others  of  their  cla.*^?,  it  will  utilt  ^ 
confined  to  similar  spheres  of  ohwervatiun*     Like  set*k^  u*  \\\lv:  d* 
benevolent  employer  is  naturally  intimate  with  the  bt-; 
Diehotiest  and  oppressive  practices  on  the  part  of  hi* 
rally  shrink  and  cower  away  from  his  gaze  ;  he  is  ger 
to  suspect  tlie  existence  of  mjch  %vhf?re  they  are  not  fn 
coi^iisanee,     Henepj  in  very  many  cme%  the  gal  Ian tr 
ho  coniL'S  forward  as  a  champion  of  his  cla^^s  in  trade  iii'^paif^  ^ 
determination  with  which  he  heads  it  in  a  content,  hts  IMen^ 
iLgainat  the  working  men  when  thej  resist,  oAon  his  riokiil 
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unjast  denunciations  of  them  ;  his  ignorance  of  the  darker  aspects  of 
the  case  of  his  own  class  being  often  only  equalled  by  his  incredulity 
respecting  such  darker  aspects,  until  the  reality  of  their  existence  . 
be  demonstrated  to  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction. 
The  less  honourable  members  of  his  class,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
only  too  glad  to  see  him  rush  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  to  put  him 
forward  as  their  leader,  to  parade  his  character  and  authority,  to 
quote  his  facts  and  figures  as  unanswerable — which  they  are  no 
doubt  as  to  him,  but  the  very  reverse  as  to  themselves.  I  have 
known,  for  instance,  a  published  letter,  signed  by  various  employers, 
to  contain  statements  strictly  accurate  as  respected  the  first  name 
signed,  simply  false  as  related  to  the  others;  the  honourable  em- 
ployer having  been  used  as  a  stalking-horse  by  his  less  scrupulous 
brethren. 

Our  third  canon  must  therefore  be,  that  the  employer's  testimony, 
however  accurate  within  the  limits  of  his  own  experience,  must  be 
taken  as  presumably  representing  only  the  practice  of  the  most  up- 
right and  benevolent  of  his  class. 

But  is  the  employer's  testimony  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  so  far  as 
it  goes,  even  within  the  apparent  limits  of  his  own  experience? 

It  will  be  so  in  some  cases,  where  the  establishment  is  small 
enough  to  be  entirely  under  the  employer's  eye,  and  that  eye  is  con- 
stantly fixed  upon  it.  But  an  element  of  inaccuracy  is  introduced, 
from  the  moment  the  ostablislnncnt  becomes  too  large  to  be  habitu- 
ally and  in  all  parts  under  his  personal  supervision,  or  that,  from  the 
lapse  of  years  or  other  causes,  that  personal  supervision  is  slackened 
or  withdrawn.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  from  personal  knowledge, 
that  foremen,  overlookers,  and  others  invested  with  positions  of 
trust,  frequently  do  acts  and  introduce  practices  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  establishment — that  it  is  easy  for 
them  to  withhold  the  knowledge  of  such  acts  and  practices  from 
their  employers,  or  to  present  them  under  perfectly  false  colours. 
Even  where  an  unusual  liberty  of  representation  is  allowed  to  the 
workers,  such  liberty  will  not  often  bp  used.  The  worker  knows 
that  complaint  is  never  looke<l  upon  with  favour,  and  if  repeated, 
may  easily  grow  into  a  bad  mark  against  him.  He  feels  that  his 
testimony  weighs  naturally  less  than  that  of  his  foreman ;  he  feels 
that  he  is  far  more  immediately  dependent  upon  the  foreman  than 
upon  the  employer  himself,  and  that  it  is  far  more  dangerous  to 
make  an  enemy  of  the  former.  Other  foremen  may  be  cognisant  of 
the  facts,  but  are  restrained  in  like  manner  from  denouncing  them 
to  the  employer.  An  etiquette,  jealously  kept  up,  generally  limits 
their  respective  departments ;  they  do  not  wish  to  be  looked  upon 
as  meddlers,  still  less  as  jealous  of  their  fellows  ;  they  do  not  wish  to 
make  enemies.  Accordingly,  I  feel  convinced  that  employers,  even 
the  most  energetic,  never  know  all  that  takes  place  within  their  own 
establishments;  I  believe  that  with  men  of  average  energy,  very 
many  things  take  place  of  which  they  are  absolutely  ignorant; 
whilst  their  testimony,  as  respects  the  matters  in  question,  may  "b^ 
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often  quite  poiitiFe  and  unfaltermg*     Amongst  instatioes  of  the  i| 
raDce  of  employers  as  to  the  iuDor  workiogs  of  their  own  eaiablish 
mentSj  I  may  quote  the  following : — 

An  employer,  having  had  onee  a  fight  to  maintain  with  a  trade^j 
Bocietyj  has  cleared  bis  shop  or  works  of  society  nic a,  filled  it  once  wi^^| 
others,  aud  resolved,  and  dii-ected  his  foreman  or  overlooker^  ncTflfl^ 
to  employ  a  society  m&n  agam.  After  a  while,  the  foresaan  finds 
that  he  cannot  do  without  aociety  men  j  he  shuts  his  eyes  upon  tkei 
re-entericg  the  shop,  and  carefully  omits  to  mention  the  fact  to  ii  ' 
©mployer,  who  goes  on  for  ever  repeating,  with  the  most  f>erf* 
good  faith,  that  he  ha^  not  a  society  man  on  his  premises,  and  do 
his  work  just  as  well  without  them,  while  all  the  time  his  estaUtslK 
ment  is  full  of  them,  and  represents,  perhaps,  a  distinct  "branch" 
or  **  lodge  "  in  itself; 

The  employer  is  often  quite  ignorant  of  the  quantity  of  work 
which  is  exacted  by  the  foremauj  or  which  may  be  necessitated  hy 
the  adoption  of  some  new  piece  of  machinery,  or  which  may  rceolt 
from  the  wearing  out  of  the  old  ; 

The  employer  is  often  quite  ignorant  of  the  exist-ence  of  a  sTsti^m 
of  fines  hnposed  by  his  foreman  or  overlookers  on  the  workmeu,  ind 
which  constitute  serious  deductions  from  their  earnings  ; 

He  may  be  openly  and  sincerely  opposed  to  anything  in  the  shipe 
of  truck,  whilst  it  is  habitually  practised,  without  his  knowledge,  by 
those  under  him* 

The  case  is  even  worse  when  an  employer,  growing  old,  IcaTcs 
the  working  of  the  establishment  to  devolve,  in  great  measure,  upon 
junior  partners,  sons  or  other  relations^     Under  such  eircum&tancei» 
there  being  no  change  of  spirit  in  himself,  he  cannot  persuade  him- 
Belf  that  there  is  any  in  the  carrying  on  of  his  establishment  s  whilst^ 
veiy  often,  the  change  which  has  been  introduced  is  a  radical  oti% 
Chnckling,  perhaps,  at  the  misplaced  benevolence  of  the  old  gen 
man,  his  very  sons  and  nephews  may  be  driving  and  screwing  tl 
bands  with  the  most  nnscrnpulons  keenness.      When   at  lasi^ 
kindly  feeling  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  havLug  d 
out,  the  workers  of  an  establishment,  notedj^  perhaps,  for  half  a  WU' 
tury  of  undisturbed  tranquillity,  break  out  in  a  strike,  the  sei  ' 
partner  can  only  lift  up  hia  hands  at   the  ingratitude  of  workii 
meuj  and  in  addressing  the  public,  as  he  is  very  likely  to  do, 
adduce  data  of  twenty  yeara  ago,  without  a  suapicioa  that  they 
valuelesa  as  respects  the  present. 

From  whieh  may  be  detluced  as  a  fourth  canon,  that  the  em  ploy  i 
testimony,  even  within  the  limits  of  his  own  experience,  ho  we 
eincero,  is  not  always  accurate. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  llmita  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
ployer's  testimony- 

That  the  employer's  testimony  will  exhibit,  howev^er  onconAcioi 
a  bias  in  favour  of  his  own  class,  is  no  more  than  what  eTQTj 
able  man  will  expect  of  both  parties.     With  a  few  exceptions 
favour  of  the  employer  class,  I  am  hound  to  say  that,  so  fiir  as 
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brience  goes,  there  u  nothing  to  choose  between  th©  two  classes 
OE  the  score  of  one-sided nosSj  prejudice,  and  naiTowness  of  view — 
najf  that  wh^b  the  hoats  of  actual  contest  are  cooled  dowD,  the  em« 
ployer^i  pride  of  station  renders  him,  on  the  average,  more  obatinate, 
more  impervious  to  reasoning,  more  incapable  of  entering  into  aa 
Opponent'i  point  of  vieiv,  more  indifferent  to  the  reality  and  weight 
of  facta,  except  so  far  as  they  suit  his  own,  than  the  employed* 
And  among  the  moat  hopeless  specimens  of  this  class  are  generally 
to  be  found  those  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  em  ploy  ed- 
A&  the  idol-worshipper  turns  Into  the  iconoclast,  so  from  bitter  and 
tmBcrupulous  unionists  they  have  turned  into  bitter  and  un- 
eerupulouB  toasters.  Feeling  themselves  the  objects  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion  to  the  class  from  which  they  have  sprung,  they  seek 
to  identify  themselves  with  that  into  which  they  have  introduced 
themselves,  by  espousing  its  interests  to  the  most  exaggerated  extent* 
In  the  case  of  the  employer,  moreover,  we  must  observe  that  those 
very  qualities  of  superior  education  and  ability,  which  secure  a 
l>rtmii/acte  authority  for  his  testimony,  greatly  facilitate  the  more  or 
less  conscious  w^orking  of  his  elaas  bias*  He  feels  himself,  very 
likely,  the  equal  intellectually  of  tbo  investigator  iu  a  general  way, 

I  and,  on  the  particular  point  of  the  iavestigatton,  his  superior.  He 
Itnows  precisely  what  to  say,  what  to  withhold ;  he  feels^  as  you 
cannot  J  where  the  shoe  pinches-  Very  often,  without  anything  like 
s  suppressio  veri^  still  less  a  suggesiio  fahi^  he  sees  you  engaged 
upon  a  track  which  will  lead  you  inevitably  to  such  a  conclusion  as 
perhaps  he  could  not  himself  have  led  you  to  without  some  slight 
use  of  the  one  or  the  other  ;  all  he  has  to  do  is  simply  to  let  you 
follow  your  own  course  to  the  desired  end.  I  have  seen  instances 
of  the  mme  insincerity  in  working  men,  but  it  is  generally  more 
coarse  and  detect  ible. 

The  pride  of  class,  moreover,  often  leads  to  a  suppressio  veri  on 
the  employer's  part,  which  is  not  always  a  conscious  one.  One  of 
our  national  faults- — ^according  to  our  adversaries*  judgment — is,  as 
we  are  aware,  never  to  know  when  we  are  beaten.  There  is  no 
olaas  of  which  this  is  more  characteristic  than  the  employer  class* 
Few  things  are  more  difficult  in  the  world  than  to  get  an  employer 
to  admit  the  fact  of  a  suecessful  strike  hi  his  own  trade — though  he 
may  perhaps  do  so  for  another.  When  compelled  to  yield,  moreover, 
he  has  an  Instinctive  adroitness  in  shaping  con  cess  ion  so  as  not  to 
look  like  defeat,  and  technically  to  repel  still  demands  which  sub- 
Btantialiy  he  is  granting. 

But  this  is  not  all*  As  between  employers  and  workers,  we  are 
always,  as  I  have  observed,  tempted  to  consider  the  employer  as  a 
man  of  honour  rather  than  the  worker.  In  our  dealings  with  him 
we  are  too  often  practically  reminded  that  he  is  not.  The  moment 
of  a  trade  dispute  is  not  one  when  we  should  suddenly  forget  the 
existence  of  the  frauds  of  trade*  Dispassionately  to  weigh  the 
testimony  of  an  employer,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  use  of  false 
trade^marks,  ad^teration^  short  weights  and  quaatities,  the  enonnou^ 
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puffing  of  comparatively  worthless  articles,  are  practices  not  confined 
to  the  struggling  employer  of  the  lowest  class,  but  extend,  in  some 
trades,  almost  to  its  very  summit ;  that,  above  all,  wherever  the 
system  of  large  contracts  under  keen  competition  prevails,  the  larger 
contract  in  such  cases  generally  branching  out  into  sub-contracts, 
ofVen  through  many  gradations,  almost  every  species  of  dishonesty 
may  be  too  often  looked  for.  Whenever  such  evils  exist,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  right  to  suppose  that  the  mind  of  an  employer, 
once  warped  into  dishonesty  as  respects  one  order  of  dealings,  will 
remain  strictly  honest  as  respects  another  order  of  such  dealings  ; 
we  have  not  the  slightest  right  to  disbelieve  an  employer  when  he 
prints  everywhere  that  an  article,  which  wo  know  to  be  inferior,  is 
the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  to  believe  him  the  next  moment^  when 
ho  tells  us  that  he  pays  the  highest  wages  in  tlie  trade,  and  that  his 
workmen  are  a  set  of  rogues  and  liars. 

It  is  difficult  to  found  any  general  rule  upon  the  considerations 
last  dwelt  upon.  We  may,  however,  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the 
prevalence  of  fraudulent  practices  in  many  trades  should  induce 
caution  in  accepting  the  testimony  of  employers  as  absolutely  truth- 
ful, where  not  authenticated  by  their  character. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  where  information  is  supplied  by 
employers,  and  is  not  poui'ed  out  by  the  really  benevolent  in  the 
fulness  of  their  honesty,  it  will  generally  be  supplied  by  the  clever 
and  dishonest,  in  a  designedly  garbled  or  spurious  shape,  so  as  to 
act  as  a  blind  to  the  investigator  or  to  the  public.  For  generally, 
the  next  frankest  man  in  the  world  apparently  to  one  who  lias 
nothing  to  conceal  or  disguise,  is  the  man  who  means  to  do  both. 
It  is  impossible  to  indicate  any  positive  safeguards  against  such 
deception.  But,  so  fur  as  my  exj)crience  goes,  any  profession  of 
extreme  benovolonce  or  imi)artiiility  towards  the  employed  is  lobe 
distrusted.  The  most  prejudiced  assertor  of  the  class  privili-jios  of 
the  employer,  the  most  passionate  denouncer  of  the  tyranny  and  dis- 
honesty of  the  employed,  is  often  more  to  be  relied  upon  in  his 
statements  of  fact  than  the  smooth-mannered  employer,  who  sjK'oks 
as  if  his  solo  object  in  life  were  to  l>ene(it  his  workers,  and  siglis 
for  the  day  when  they  will  be  sufficiently  educated  to  see  the  lully 
of  their  unions  and  strikes. 

II.  The  Testimony  of  (he  Employed. — If  we  turn  from  the 
employer  to  the  em})loye(l,  we  shall  find  the  testimony  of  the  latier, 
in  the  lirst  place,  generally  less  easy  of  obtainnient.  The  ca^es  are 
comparaliv(?ly  few  in  which  the  investigator  approaches  the  question 
from  the  worker's  side  in  the  first  instance;  though  this  may  be  tLe 
case,  especially  as  respects  the  less  highly  remunerated  trades,  for 
those  who,  as  district  visitors,  teachers  at  Sunday  schools,  ike,  luaj 
be  brought  into  sudden  contact  with  the  miseries  of  a  trade  vA^x^ 
It  is  true,  moreover,  that  of  late  years  the  employed,  rising  grad:i.-ixlT 
to  a  higlier  level  of  education,  have  been  able  to  st.ato  their  case  nitire 
frequc'iilly  through  the  i)ublic  press,  and  have  thus  both  supj»liwl 
some  elements  of  documentary  evidence  on  their  side,  and  host 
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ftcilitoted  access  to  their  leaders  and  their  meetings.     But  in  very 
many  cases  still,  the  world  of  labour  lies  for  the  outside  investigntor 
as  behind  a  locked  door  to  which  he  has  not  the  true  key,  and  ho 
may  stand  fumbling  at  the  key-hole  for  a  long  time  without  seeing 
it  open  before  him.     Again,  in  spite  of  tlie  progress  made  of  lato 
years,  the  working  men  of  England   are   unfortunately  still   very 
imperfectly  educated,  too  often  possessed  of  little  more  than  the 
rudiments  of  book-learning.     The  same  men  who  will  speak  with 
clearness  and  effect — ^who  will  exliibit  great  powers  of  organization 
and  government,  of  shrewd  perception  and  quick  decision — may  bo 
almost  unable  to  put  pen  to  paper,  or  if  they  do,  will  show  them- 
selves so  incapable  of  marshalling  their  facts  and  their  ideas,  as  to 
remain  perfectly  unintelligible.     As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  oral 
testimony  must  always  be  sought  for  from  the  working  man.     The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  this,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  often  great,  nor  is 
it  always  sufficient  to  reach  the  point  of  personal  communication ; 
for,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  sphere  within  wliich  the  em- 
ployed has  lived  and  worked,  it  is  often  quite  impossible,  without  an 
interpreter  of  his  own  class,  thoroughly  to  understand  the  very 
point  of  his  evidence.     Nay,  so  wrapped  up  is  this  sometimes  in 
local  technicalities,  that  I  have  known  a  formidable  strike  to  be 
impending  over  a  whole  district  in  an  important  branch  of  industry, 
of  which  men  in  the  same  trade  within  a  neighbouring   district 
have  admitted  to  me  that  they  could  not  succeed  in  making  out 
what  it  was  about.     The  case  of  tlie  employed  is  therefore  mostly 
Jie  last  known,  and  requires  most  trouble  to  follow  out.     Imperfect 
Vacation   naturally  brings  with  it  prejudice,  narrowness  of  view, 
nd  all  the  errors  to  which  the  undisciplined  intellect  is  prone. 
<nt  the  worker's  intellect  is  not  only  undisciplined,  but  undeveloped, 
ccnstomed,  more  or  less,  to  act  as  one  of  a  class,  often  of  a  mass, 
«  wants  generally  the  sharpening  which  results  ii'om  individual 
sition  and  its  responsibilities,  the  quick  decision,  the  far  outlook. 
«t  infrequently  he  may  be  found  superior  in  power  and   tone 
nind  to  his  master,  while  practically  less  clever.     But  too  often 
the  other  hand  his  deficiencies  in  education  and  training  are 
>mpiinied  with  a  recklessness  of  Imbit,  which  tends  of  course 
eprivo  him  as  a  witness  of  at  least  all  the  outer  respectabilities 
*\x  generally  accredit  the  employer's  testimony.     As  a  general 
moreover,  the  worker  is  little,  if  at  all,  before  the  world ;  ho  is 
seldom  worth  powder  and  shot  in  libel  or  slander.      Contrary 
i  employer,  the  employed  has  no  right  to  claim  any  prima  facie 
rity  for  his  testimony. 

lin,  assuming  him  to  be  well-to-do  beyond  the  average  of  his 

to  possess  a  fair  amount  of  instruction  and  mental  discipline, 

sition  as  a  worker  must   always  narrow  the  worth  of  his 

my ;    for   that   position    is    subordinate,   and    always    more 

distant  from  the  centre,  the   nearest  parts  to   which   arc 

d  by  the  necessary  staff  of  managers,  cashiers,  clerks,  fore- 

verlookers.     Hence  he  never  sees  the  various  elemcuts  o? 
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Tvbich  the  trade  is  composed  in  th^ir  due  proportion ;  tbd  dfil 
which  raoBt  closely  aflfect  him  always  assume  in  his  eyes  an 
rated  importance.  Wages  heiog  his  sole  concern,  he  ia  apt  to  mettBare 
all  the  employer's  act^  by  reference  to  them  ;  to  treat  him  aa  if  solely 
occupied  in  devising  the  meana  of  reducing  them.  To  fiuch  a  state 
of  high^Tory  obstructiYencss  may  be  bo  brought  by  this  habit,  that, 
in  some  caaes^  not  the  BltgUtest  alteration  can  be  intro^iucod  into 
machinery^  plant,  or  dtsctpline-^^Tcn  when  deyiaed  without  the 
Bllghtest  thought  of  affecting  his  position,  or  for  the  Tcry  sake  of  im- 
proving it — which  he  will  not  look  upon  and  be  ready  to  resiat  as  a 
deliberate  attack  upon  his  well-being.  It  must  not,  indeed,  be  OTiir- 
looked  til  at  alterations^  such  as  I  have  spoken  oJ^  can  very  aeld^ 
effected  without  hearing  in  some  way  upon  labour*  The  eubstil 
of  a  lighter  piece  of  machinery  for  a  heavier,  may  reader  th« 
required  in  reality  harder  by  iucreased  quickness,  more  dangeit^ua 
greater  liability  to  accidents,  dtc.  The  subititutton  of  iron  for  wood 
in  the  bottom  of  a  measure  may  increase  the  quantity  of  umteral 
required  to  £11  it,  and  thereby  the  amount  of  labour  roqnirod  to 
extract,  dress,  or  convey  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  worker's  testimouy,  however  clouded  by 
imperfect  education,  however  partial  and  narrow  through  his  poai* 
tion,  is,  I  believe,  generally  more  explicit  than  that  of  the  loaiter. 
The  investigator  from  without  may  oflen  meet^  on  the  worker's  pai% 
Tvith  great  distrust  in  the  first  instance.  He  baa  been  so  little  used 
to  be  cared  for  except  by  himself  and  his  fellows,  that  he  caimot 
understand  what  motive  a  third  person  should  have  for  seekmg  him 
out.  Should  you,  however,  succeed  in  convincing  him — lat*  That 
you  are  not  a  spy  of  the  master *s  ;  2nd,  That  you  do  not  want  to 
extract  money  from  him  for  your  own  purposes  ;  you  will  genefilij 
find  this  distrust  wear  away,  till  it  is  aucceelied  by  a  frankniff 
almost »  If  not  quite,  absolute.  This  applies  even  to  what  is  supposed 
to  be  kept  most  secret — his  relations  with  his  fellows  in  their  tiidi 
organizations*  No  doubt  there  are  still  towns  and  traded  iu  EnglfcP^ 
where  the  rules  and  proceedings  of  these  bodies  are,  I  fear  not  with- 
out reason,  guarded  with  jealous  secrecy  from  strangers,  Boi  it 
other  cases,  even  printed  rules  of  secrecy  are  found  to  be  titlodf 
thrown  aside  in  favour  of  any  investigator  whom  working  mm 
believe  to  he  honesty  impartial,  and  not  unfriendly  ;  he  is  iinriii^ 
to  meetings,  minute  hooks  and  accounts  are  thrown  open  to  Ui 
inspection* 

There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  this  ;  for  in  fact  the  emj^ofwit^ 
iucb,  has  nothing  to  conceal,  and  could  not  well  conceal  It  If  he  li^ 
For,  unlike  the  fluctuating  profit  of  the  employer,  cooiluod  t»  • 
limited  number  of  hands,  his  wages  are  openly  paid  at  the  ifiok^ 
end  in  the  presence  of  his  fellows,  at  a  rate  generally  otnmnoi  ^ 
many  of  them.  The  employer  in  a  large  concern  may  witfclfit 
from  you  the  sum  be  pays  in  wages,  because  he  knows  tlstf  ^ 
wouhl  be  practically  impossible  for  you,  by  individual  iaquiiT  *^ 
calculation,  to  reproduce  the  exact  figure.     The  individual  vort* 
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would  be  a  fool  to  witlihold  from  you  the  figure  of  his 
aings,  since  any  of  his  fellows  who  is  fmuker  than  himself 
Dul4  easily  ascertain  Jtj  and  the  employer  or  his  foreman  could 
always  supply  it  if  he  chose*  No  doubt  he  is  almost  always  disposed 
to  put  forward  his  minimum  enraiugs,  as  the  employer,  if  he  quotes 
ED  individual  figure  at  all,  will  bo  disposed  to  put  forward  a  maximum 
one  ;  but  this  source  of  error  can  easMy  be  allowed  for  or  corrected, 

From  this  we  may  deduce  as  a  canon,  Ihatj  not  having  the  same 
motives  or  facilities  for  concealment  as  the  employer,  the  testimony 
of  the  employed  as  to  his  own  earnings,  properly  cbeckedj  is  gene- 
rally more  correct  than  that  of  the  employer- 

Nor  is  this  greater  presumable  accuracy  confined  to  his  own 
present  earnings*  The  worker  is  almost  always  more  or  Jess  loco- 
motive ;  sometimes  almost  nomadic  in  habit.  Illness,  the  failure 
of  his  employers,  slaeknoes  of  work,  a  strike,  a  private  quarrel, 
the  wish  "  to  better  him  self/*  the  mere  love  of  change — a  hundred 
inch  causes  will  make  him  leave  the  employ  of  one  master  for 
that  of  another,  pass  from  one  district,  from  one  county  to  another. 
His  experience  thus,  within  however  narrow  mnges  confined, 
hecotnea  far  more  varied  generally  than  that  of  the  master ;  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  a  far  greater  number  of  his  fellows*  He 
is  thus  mostly  a  far  more  competent  judge  than  the  employer, 
both  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  conditions  of  eniploymeut  for  labour 
within  the  range  of  his  observation,  (which  indeed  seldom  ex- 
tends much  beyond  a  given  district,)  and  of  the  average  of  thosse 
conditions* 

This  is  especially  striking  if  he  be  a  member  of  a  trade  society,  or 
more  particularly  one  of  its  office-holders.  Through  the  periodical 
meetiuga  of  a  lodge  or  branehj  still  more  of  the  society  at  large,  the 
experience  of  one  becomes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  experience  of  all. 
In  a  largo  and  well  organ ijsed  society,  indeed,  statistical  data  are 
often  at  hand,  or  may  generaUy  be  collected  without  much  difficulty, 
of  surprising  and  unimpeachable  value  respecting  the  history  of  the 
labour-market — dala  beside  which  the  most  elaborately  tabulated 
statements  of  employers,  however  authoritatively  put  forth,  are  but 
H9  the  sweepings  of  the  goldsvnith^s  ehop  beside  the  solid  bullion* 

The  testimony  of  tlie  employed  should  iu  particular  always  be 
sought  in  reference  to  any  particular  establishment  whose  employer 
]yid  testified  in  favour  of  his  own  class*  I  have  already  pointed  out 
what  sources  of  inaccuracy  there  maybe  in  the  employer's  tcstimouy, 
6Ten  as  to  his  own  establishment.  The  testimony  of  the  employed 
will  sufficiently  check  any  snch  inaccuracy  if  it  exists*  Sometimes, 
thank  God  I  there  is  none  to  correct.  I  have  heard  of  a  journey 
undertaken  hj  a  working  man  to  a  particular  establishment  in  York- 
Bhire*  (the  head  of  which  this  Association  is  proud  to  reckon  amongst 
the  members  of  its  Conncil,)  for  the  very  purpose  of  verifying  state- 
ments, which  be  deemed  to  bo  incredible,  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  workers  there,  and  of  his  returning  from  his  visit,  after  full 
communication  with  the  employed,  to  proclaim  that  eyery  statetn^iit 
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made  was  raoro  tliau  boruo  out  by  th^  fucts.  But,  <3ven  iu  suck 
the  testimony  of  the  employed  is  useful  ag  a  iiieana  of 
whether  the  estaljlishmeut  iu  qucaiioti  be  a  fy]>icitl  or  an  cxceptio! 
instance  of  its  class,     I  should  not,  thorefore,  fear  to  say,  tlmt  the 
testimony  of  the  employed  ns  to  the  coudttioui  of  labour  within  hk 
own  trade,  spreads  geueriilly  o^er  a  wider  lield^  and  is  prcsamal>ly 
laore  roliable,  than  that  of  the  employer. 

Such  testmiony,  indeed,  it  must  be  said,  errs  genenilly  a  litUe 
tfae  darker  side.  Tlie  very  best  establishments  are  those  respecf 
which  it  is  often  least  available.  For  in  these  the  canditlon  of 
employed  shares  more  or  leas  in  iJio  fixity  of  that  of  the  employer, 
It  is  a  privilege  to  enter  them  ;  an  act  of  folly  to  leave  them  ;  BottttI 
the  ordinary  workman  has  little  chance  of  passing  througlj  thenL 
The  good  nuderstanditig  between  master  and  man  which  pnaroilsti 
the 01  venders  trjvde  dLflTercnces  of  very  rare  occurrence,  oiakes  tin 
men  employed  ludiflRM^cnt  to  the  protection  of  trwde  societies,  or, 
least,  unfrequent  attendauta  at  their  meetings.  The  conseqnenc 
that  trade  societies  are  often  actually  uuawaro  of  tbe  peculiar  pi 
leges  allowed  to  the  worker  in  certain  esfjiblishmeuts,  which 
perhaps,  considered  l>y  the  outside  public  the  most  prominent  ri 
senlalives  of  the  Irade,  whilst  withia  the  trade  itself  they  afe 
known  as  quite  exceptional  meml>ers  of  it.  Again*  it  will 
happen  in  any  given  establishment,  tJiat  the  most  forward  of  lb 
employed  to  give  their  testimony  will  be  the  least  coufeutad 
them. 

We  should*  therefore,  observe  the  caulioii  that  without 
tional  insincerity,  the  testimouy  of  the  employ t^d  as  w  the  eoodil 
of  labonr  seldom  exhibits  thoBe  conditions  in  the  mo»t  fati 
instances;  and  since  the  employer's  teslimOQy;  as  wa  havo  sw 
generally  confined    to   thef^c^  it  will   easily  lie  feeeu  how  grrmt 
often  be  the  divergence  between  the  two.     It  follows  heneCt 
the  lino  of  average  should  be  drawn  a  little  above  the  levol  h 
by  the  employed,  decidedly  below  that  which  the  emplojer 
insists  on. 

But  wo  must  now  add,  ns  the  next  canon,  thut,  bejTMid 
relates  to  the  conditions  of  labour,  the  testimony  of  the  ««] 
has  very  little  authority. 

The  testimony  of  the  employed  as   to  the   eroployer's 
especially  uni-eliable.  Generally  quite  unable  to  ascertain  iU  el 
too  often  to  appreciate  them^  he  freqnently  cotifoamU  gnwt 
mth  ue(t,  and  alumst   invariably  gr^tly  txaggefAtes   tbo 
Starting  from  an  exaggerated  idea  of  profit^  he  m  n&tnratly  li 
exaggerate   everything   which   ho   supposes    to  flow    firoin   j 
employer's  wealth,  the  value  of  his  property,  the  pi 
of  his  estates. 

On   the  other   baud*   it   would  be   unwise  to  dismias  m 
worthless  the  testimony  of  the  employed  on  mattera  lying 
of  his  own  immediate  eo|TQisance,  but  aifecting  the  iiit4>rests  a^ ^ 
em.pVo*/er^  imd  tlv>%  ^ouentl  condition  of  his  edtablltthm^iL    Beha^ 
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ten  means  of  mforfimtiott  of  hts  own.     The  local  shopkeepers,  who 
more  or  less,  and  sometiinea  mainly,  supported  bv  the  custom  of 

|tbe  worker.^,  usunllj  side  with  them,  and  are  ofteu  able  to  give  them 
any  n  us^eful  detail  as  to  priced  and   cither  matters.     Foremen, 
»verlcN>ker!?,  clerks,  though  foUowing  the  fortuues  of  the  emplojer 

psii  a  trmle-iiispute,  arc  often  in  sympathy  witli  the  workers,  or  retain 
liabltfi  oT  inthnacy  with  the  best  of  (hem,  even  whilst  out  upon 
itrike,  and  nre  thufi,  destgneUly  or  otherwise,  often  lUe  ehanncJs  of 
eommunit^atlon  with  the  employed  for  facts  of  the  most  imporlaut 
bearing,  the  knowledge  of  which  the  employer  norcr  stjspocis  of 
baring  passed  beyond  his  private  room.  Sometimes,  I  am  afraid, 
the  same  class  of  men  make  a  practico  of  selling  each  party  to  the 
other  J  so  m  to  keep  well  %vith  both. 

By  these,  or  other  meau^,  the  employed  almost  Inrariably  know 
more  as  to  matters  beyond  their  immediate  cog^Disance,  than  th© 
€mj^oyer  imagloeSj  or  than  he  would  choose  to  communicate.  But 
6uch  knowledge  is  generally  ^o  much  mixod  up  >vLth  what  is  mis- 
understood, exriggeratctl,  distorted,  or  absolutely  spuriouii,  that  care- 
ful ecru  tiny,  and  eorroljorative  testimony  from  other  sourcesj  is  always 
requisite  to  tcBt  its  real  value* 

I  haye  hitherto,  as  in  examining  tlie  testimony  of  the  employer, 
mourned  the  testimony  of  the  employed  to  he  trythfuL  It  may  be 
mdleally  dishonest.  1  have  knovvii  a  me^^Eing  of  workhig  men,  not 
by  any  ineaus  of  the  lowest  class — ekilled  town  artisans— in  which 
the  lie  wiis  so  freely  bandied  about,  and  a  tone  of  such  evideiit  de- 
basement of  moral  feeling  prevailed,  that  it  w*as  not  only  impoFsihlo 
to  .'iscertain  where  the  truth  loy^  hnt  ono  could  only  draw  the  con- 
i*lurion  that  they  wero  all  r ogees  together.  We  have  no  right, 
indeed,  to  forget  that  the  workman  is  too  ofteu  trained  to  insincerity 
aud  dishonesty  by  his  employer's  example.  Almost  all  the  foul 
practices  of  tho  dishonest  imployer  are  caiTied  on  through  the 
instrumentality  of  hie  workmen*  It  is  one  of  the  worst  feat  tires  of 
thxjse  trade  frauds,  that,  like  a  lump  of  Jiltb  thrown  into  a  well,  they 
fiiuh  through  and  pollute  stratum  after  Btratura  of  society.  The 
grocer  adulterates  tlirough  his  ehopmen,  the  baker  throcigh  his  men; 
the  fraudulent  manufacturer  has  his  fabo  trade-marks  made  for  him, 
placed  oa  his  goods  by  the  hands  of  thoBo  employed  by  him,  his 
abort  quantities  and  short  weights  measured  by  them ;  for  him  tho 
flioisy  calico  is  thickened  with  starch  by  others,  for  hjni  the  silk 
iEiiul@  heavy  with  gam,  for  him  the  dcvirs-duat  w^orked  up  into  tho 
Betublanee  of  good  cloth*  The  fraudulent  builder  employ  a  the  brick- 
'  '  r  to  till  up  with  rubbish  the  wall  that  should  be  solid  brick  ;  tho 
lulent  railway  contractor  teuehes  the  navvy  to  cut  off  the  ends 
of  tjte  paling  which  should  be  fixed  to  a  given  depth  in  the  ground^ 
that  the  work  may  be  quicker  dotie.  Bo  far  as  the  inflnence  of  thedis- 
honest  cmpl oyer's  rascality  extends,  what  right  have  we  to  look  for 
truih  and  honesty,  any  more  than  for  life  and  health  beneath  tho 
ghade  of  the  u pa t^- tree? 

On  the  other  handj  the  very  prejudice  and  passion  of  the  workiui^ 
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man,  liis  want  of  mental  diacipUnei  are  to  eomc  extent  eafeguar^ls  of 
his  sincerity.     Hg  is  too  impulsive  often  for  anytbing  like  deliberate 
folseliood ;  bis  verj  lies  seldom  deceive.     When  it  is  added,  il»at  he 
is  seldom  in  &  position  to  Ho  eingly  with  etfectj  that  his  teatinaony 
is  almost  invariably  liable  to  be  checked  by  that  of  his  fellows,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  great  presumption  is  supplied  in  favour  of  hit 
sincerity,     Aud  I  am  bound  to  say  that — quite  apart  fi^m  any  fear 
of  discovery  or  calculation  of  consequences — I  have  found  amotij 
tlie  better  class  of  working  men  in  most  trades  with  which  I  havv 
had  to  do,  a  habit  of  uprightness  and  truthfulness,  and  where  thelf 
confidence  was   iron,  a  manly  frankness,  which,  with  a  very  ft*# 
noble  exceptions,  I  have  not  met  with  amongst  employers.     No 
doubt  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  amongst  the  working cWfr^; 
there  are  even,  sad  to  say,  whole  trades  which  appear  to  be  utterly 
demoralised  and  degraded,  so  that  truth  and  honesty  are  not  to  be 
looked  for  amongst  them ;  but  I  believe  that  what  I  have  said  wwold 
generally  hold  good^  and  I  do  not  fear  to  lay  down  as  a  last  canoo, 
that   the  testimony  of  the  better  sort  of  working   meu,  howcfer 
blinded  often  by  passion  or  prejudice,  is  generally  more  sincere  ihsa 
that  of  the  employers. 

But  we  may  go  even  further*  Through  imperfect  education,  ^ 
workman  has  often  eorreet  iiistincts  which  find  utterance  in  iuc^f* 
rect  formula*.  So  far  from  the  merits  of  his  caj*o  being  always  « 
would  be  atipposed  i^^om  newspaper  eomments,  enhanced  and  coloQitd 
by  his  rhetoric,  I  am  satisfied,  by  experience^  that  he  frequently  dof# 
not  know  how  to  put  it  forth^  and  at  times  is  not  even  aware  of  ib 
full  strength.  Very  frequently,  fin*  want  of  general  book-learniirj 
the  single  man  in  a  trade  who  wields  "  the  pen  of  the  ready 
becomes  almost  of  necessity  its  authorized  exponent^  and,  throng 
own  deficiencies,  expounds  very  badly.  His  fellows  adopt  his 
sition,  sometimes  because  they  do  not  understand  it,  somctii 
cause  they  know  what  they  mean  and  suppose  ho  must 
same,  sometimes  because,  deeming  all  the  world  in  league 
them,  they  don*t  care  what  he  says ;  more  often  perhaps 
cause  they  feel  themselves  unable  to  correct  his  mistakes* 
totally  false  colour  is  put  upon  tho  case  at  the  first,  which  the 
for  ever  thereafter  adopts  as  tho  true  one*  Thus  many  a  t 
ferenco  is  fought  out  to  the  triumph  of  the  one  side  or  the 
without  the  public  ever  understanding  the  real  issues  of  the 
In  other  instances  again,  not  only  through  imperfect  edu 
before,  hut  chiefly  through  difference  of  social  position  and 
ness  of  view,  the  workman,  so  far  from  overstatiug  hia  case^  dod  J' 
even  fully  understand  it.  There  nmy  be  concert,  of  which  be  i* 
Aware^  in  the  proceedings  of  several  employers  ;  convereeij. 
still  oftenerj  there  may  be  differences  of  position  among  tiiem  * 
if  ho  bore  them  in  mind,  would  place  those  proceedings  in  «* 
different  lights.  Accustomed  to  view  tlie  employer  as  his  aJT** 
he  may  overlook  the  still  fiercer  rivalry  between  employer*;  i* 
TiGlW™  b^  &  strike  one  who  is  already  the  Tictiin  of  i  * 
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riYal,  mlsUke  the  smoothneis  of  tlie  one  for  moderation,  the  violence 
to  wliicb  the  sense  of  a  false  position  goads  on  the  other  for  inten- 
tional tyronnjj  or  again,  the  noisy  assurance  of  a  third  for  the  pride 
of  leadership. 

III.  The  Testimony  of  Third  J  atties* — It  scarcely  needs  to  be 
added  that,  both  as  to  emplo3'ers  and  employedj  tho  testimony 
obtained  sho;ild  alway^ij  aa  far  ua  possible,  bo  supplemented  from  other 
sources.  This  is  no  doubt  often  very  diflficult*  In  certain  branches 
of  industry,  there  are  intermediate  classes  who  are  often  in  a  position 
to  supply  valuable  and  correct  information,  as  coming-  in  contact  with 
both  masters  and  men*  Such  are  Tiewers  of  mines,  architects  as 
respects  the  building  trade,  engineers,  surveyors,  certain  classes  of 
brokers,  sometimes  clerks,  or  sub  or  small  contractors,  &c,  &c* 
But  in  many  cases,  even  these  classes  are  content  to  take  their  facts 
and  opinions  from  the  employers,  and  you  may  find  men  among  them 
who  have  never  opened  their  lips  to  a  workman  except  to  give  him 
an  order.  Nay,  it  often  happens  as  to  clerks,  that  instead  of 
receiving  facts  and  opinions  from  their  employers,  they  supply  or 
try  to  supply  them  witli  both,  pandering  to  their  every  prejudice, 
paralysing  their  best  intentions,  stopping  the  truth  from  reaching 
them,  and  by  their  hauteur^  their  want  of  sympathy  with  the  worker 
and  ignorance  of  his  habits  and  feelings,  their  inveterate  reU-tapeism^ 
causing  or  prolonging  half  the  dis^reements  which  occur  between 
master  and  men,  and  fretting  everything  they  touch  into  a  sore. 
Still  more  often  there  is  between  tho  classes  no  intermediary 
deserving  to  be  called  in  anywise  independent — no  one  but  the  fore- 
man, whom  the  invei^tigator  has  no  prima  facie  right  to  question| 
who,  even  if  willing,  through  circumstances  of  personal  acquaintance 
or  intimacy  J  to  give  him  information  ^  can  only  do  so  confidentially. 

I  have  endeavoured  thus  roughly  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  leading 
conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  an  experience  in  these 
matters,  now  not  of  yesterday*  I  have  not  sought  in  the  least  to 
disguise  the  dilhculties  of  such  investigations,  nor  the  absence  of 
perfect  accuracy  which  is  to  be  expected  in  their  results,  I  bcljer© 
that  nevertheless,  however  imperfect,  these  investigations  are  of  in- 
finite value  whenever  honestly  carried  out^  The  great  point  in  this 
age  of  exaggerated  individualism  is  to  teach  employers  and  employed 
that  they  live  not  to  themselves  alone,  that  the  eyes  of  their  fellow- 
men  are  upon  them,  that  they  are  members  of  the  great  body  of  the 
English  nation,  charged  with  a  great  function  which  they  have  to 
fulfil  in  due  harmony  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow -members,  and  for 
the  common  welfare  of  the  whole  body ; — that  they  have  no  more  right 
to  fall  out  and  disagree  amongst  themselves,  and  cause  inconvenience 
And  ruin  perhaps  to  others  by  their  disagreementSj  than  the  hand 
has  to  tear  the  face  or  the  breast ; — that  the  very  fact  of  their  doing 
ao  is  a  proof  of  disease  or  madness.  Lastly,  that  the  auccesaive  abo- 
lition, under  a  genuine  free-trade  policyj  of  all  those  legal  fetters 
which  in  almost  every  other  country  weigh,  indeed^  upon  industry, 
yet  in  doing  ao  nevertheless  to  some  exitnt  hinder  its  wgral  imeTToii. 
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conv  Ills  bus,  only  rentiers  it  the  more  iuctimbent  upon  them  lo^ 
to  the  control  of  an  ©nlightene*!  p«bUe  opinion,  of  an  eulighl 
pnblic  morality,  so  thai  ''having  no  law,"  they  may   mdeed  **be 
law  unto  themselves," 


The  Strike  of  the  Stmemasans  in  London,  1861 — ^186^.     Bf\ 
Frederic  IIarrisox,  Barrhter-ut-Law. 

At  the  close  of  the  struggle  for  the  *'*  nine  hours  movement, "  In  j 

1859  and  1860,  tho  Conference  of  the  United  Buildio'^'  TVadce  in*  j 
nouncetl^  upon  Us  dissolution,  that  the  eflhrt  to  reduce  the  hours  of" 
lahotir  wa.^  not  abandoned,  but  adjourned,*     Duriug  the  summer  of 

1860  two  puUie  meetmga  were  held,  at  whicli  resolution 8  wt're 
passed  in  favour  of  continuinji  the  iigit^tion.  Durlni;  the  conrws  of 
the  year  1860,  the  great  aetivity  prevailhig  in  the  Imilding  tradt*  in 
the  provinces  enabled  the  workmen  to  claim  aud  obtnin  either  a  rbo 
in  wages,  or  a  reduction  of  hours  (in  sevend  eases  holh  eotohined)  in 
mo«t  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  north  and  west  of  En^^lj^nd.  Tbf 
masons  have  obtamcd  and  now  enjoy  the  nine  hours'  i^  sti 
correepondin^  reduction  in  wages,  at  Halifax,  Hudd'.  i*rwS» 
ford,  Rochdale,  Todniorden,  Bncup,  Bnry,  and  some  otiier  towsii 
They  have  obtained  (he  same  hours  at  reduced  wn^es  at  Edliiborght 
after  a  strike  of  some  duration.  At  the  same  time  iliey  have  oIiCoIm 
the  half-holiday,  or  shorter  hours  on  Saturday,  without  redaettcni  rf 
wages,  at  MancheBter,  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Blackburn,  PreiM, 
A&htoo,  Bolton^  Stockport,  Stafford,  Altrinclnutt,  Leeds,  Bath,  til 
Bristol,  and  other  towns.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  accompoiii 
with  increased  wages,  Ahof^cfher,  the  masons  report  nearly  10 
places  at  which,  since  the  beginning  of  1860^  the  iHJsition  of  i 
trade  has  been  improved,  in  increased  wages,  shorier  hours*  or  i^ 
leges,  (such  as  trade  rules  agreed  upon  by  lioth  parties,)  and  la  i 
cases  by  means  of  successful  strikes.  It  appears  that  upon  lit" 
average  a  rise  in  wages  equivalent  to  nearly  10  per  cent,  has  r^ccoSlf 
takea  place  in  their  trade  In  most  parts  of  England^  iueludtog  Hfvlf 
ftU  the  larger  towns. 

At  the  opening  of  tho  year   1860  gi'eat  activity  prevailed  la  tk 
buildhig  trades  of  the  metropolis*     Immeusc  railway  and  dnUMp . 
works,  the  new  Exhibition,  and  Korticultnral   Gardensi,  and  (Ukrj 
buildings  at  Ivensington,  and  three  new  holds  of  the  largest  scak^ci^f 
ated  a  great  demand  for  labour.  It  was  determined  by  the  irnrioas  i 
of  the  building  trades  to  renew  tho  ngitatton  for  the  *^*ninaJ 
under  the  impression  that  the  great  demand  for  laboitr,  mud 
cessity  of  completing  many  great  works  by  a  certain  dny»  woa 
to  the  desired  coacession.    There  does  not  ap|>eai*  to  ho  any  evil 
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strike  was  distitictiy  cmitetnpkteil.  It  seems  to  Laro  been 
the  impressiou  of  theii'  leaders  tbat  the  state  of  the  labour  niarkeE 
might  enable  them  to  oh  Lain  the  demand  by  agitation.  No  eviileEice 
exists  either  in  the  minutes  of  the  gocieties  or  in  any  doenments  eir- 
enlated.  amongst  their  members  that  other  methods  had  been  under 
cofiaideration.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  condition  of  the 
operatiYes  and  of  the  unions  was  far  from  hoiug  one  which  cotdd  jus- 
tUj  or  encourage  them  in  commencing  a  senons  struggle. 

The  hours  of  work  were,  as  they  had  been  for  many  generations, 
ten  hours  per  day,  or  from  6  a.m,  to  5,30  p.m,  {\\  hours  being 
aUowed  for  meals).  On  Saturdays  tliey  had  had  since  1847  the 
privilege  of  leaving  work  at  4  p-m.,  receiving  the  full  day's  p«y.  The 
rate  of  wages  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  sinco  the  year  1853, 
55-  Qd,  per  day,  thus  giving  33^.  for  iho  week*s  work  of  58|  hours,  or 
a  rnto  of  about  6j^.  per  hour, 

K  Whilst  the  ten  honrs  had  always  been  considered  as  the  day's 
^brk,  extra  work  had  always  been  paid  for  per  hour  after  that 
period.  For  many  yeai'e  it  had  been  a  constant  source  of  struggle 
with  the  unions  and  the  operatives  as  a  body  to  restrict  "  overtime^' 
to  cases  of  acSufil  emergency.  As  a  rule  they  claimed  and  obtained 
an  increased  rate  for  alJ  ^vork  done  after  the  ten  hours*  day, 

On  this  topic  much  discrepancy  occurs.  It  Is  clear  that  there 
w««  no  rule  quito  invariable.  But  it  appears  certain  that  fur  the 
Ust  few  years  the  masons  hnve  never,  the  bricklayers  rarely^  worked 
**  overtime,"  without  receiving  "time  and  a  half,"  or  m\  advanced  rata 
of  50  per  ecnt«,  one  hour  counting  as  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  these  two 
trades  the  nnions  had  a  lucai  rule  to  this  elTecl,  which  attached  a 
|>enalty  of  £2  to  every  ease  of  its  iu  fringe  men  t.  In  the  case  of 
the  masons  these  local  rules  wei'e  agreed  to  by  the  trade  generally, 
and  seem  to  have  been  enforced  upon  unionists  and  nou-nnionista 
alike.  The  plasterers  claimed  **  time  and  a  half*  for  overtime,  and 
appear  to  have  obtained  it  in  most  leading  cases.  But  it  was  not  a 
rule  of  their  unions^  although  steps  were  being  taken  to  introduce  it. 
The  carpenters,  as  a  body^  had  not  obtained  **  time  and  a  halii'*  but 
in  many  cases  I  hey  received  it — in  some  iustancea  having  "time  and 
a  qoarterj''  or  an  advanced  rate  of  25  per  ceiit.  As  a  rule,  the  eiTorta 
of  all  the  nnions  and  trades  had  been  for  many  years  directed  to- 
wards the  abolition  of  "  systematic  overtime,"  the  demand  for  in^ 
creased  rates  of  payment  being  regarded  as  the  principal  means  of 
discouraging  it  amongst  the  masters. 

On  the  7th  of  March  the  unions  of  the  respective  boitding  trades 
sent  to  the  Masters'  Association,  and  to  the  various  finns  of  the 
metropolis,  alter  a  previous  vote  of  their  meaibers,  memoriids  in 
£i¥Qrur  of  the  *'  nine  hours'  day,"  of  which  th©  following  from  the 
jnasons  may  serve  as  an  example  : — 

»*  Gentlemen, — We,  the  operative  filoneraasonsj  once  more  respectfully  solicit 
u  to  concede  to  as  the  privilege  of  working  nine  hours  a  daj^*  metead  of  tea- 
ls question  has  licen  so  fullv  laid  before  you,  atid  ia  bo  well  ruititirclicuiJcd  bjl  | 
t^uplojcrs  and   em[ilayedy  that  It  is  uiniecesiiiry  to  cater  iaio  It  &t  %a^ 
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length  on  this  occasion.  The  reduction  of  the  hoitra  of  latMiiir  it  ill  ~ 
roQtatl  m  the  mmde  of  the  working  claafieaof  ll)c  conimunitj,  that  tliej  nlll  ] 
dii<;contiuae  the  agitation  thereof  uotll  the  ohject  be  attained.  BelieriDi^,  u  W§ 
do,  that  it  1»  the  ohIt  effectual  way  of  improving  our  |>o&ition  and  gi^ng  us  on- 
porlunLties  of  ohtainmg  tho(3«  advantages  of  mental  iotprovement  so  extenalraj 
ot^red  bj  the  numeroii!)  and  increasing  itL«titutious  now  in  exi«teiic» — laa 
gentlemen^  jou  are  doiiMLcss  aware  that  the  emplojcrfi  in  many  of  our  proflncia! 
towna  have  already  granted  the  nine  hours  per  day  to  their  workmen— -Wi^ 
therefore,  trust  that  you,  the  employers  in  thia  the  flrat  metropoHi  of  the  world, 
will  no  longer  withhold  from  ii»  that  which  we  have  lieen  <o  long  stdTiiig-lv 
obtain — vis.,  the  reduoiion  of  labour  from  ten  to  nine  hours  per  daj«  therefaf 
promoting  that  good  feeling  which  ehould  subsist  between  employees  sod 
employed,  and  tlmt  in  twenty -eight  days  from  the  date  thereof  we  may  mxlfatt 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  **  F.  W.  Gkat, 

"  March  7*  **  On  behalf  of  the  OperatiTe  StonemasonB.* 

These  memorials  naet  with  no  reply. 

On  March  loth  a  notice  was  issued  bj  three  firms,  Messrs.  K^U,  - 
Lucas,  and  Axford,  announcing  the  introduction^  on  the  23r(],  of  SHH 
hour  system  of  pnjmeQt,  at  the  increased  rate  of  7d.  per  hour.  lj^^| 
of  Messrs.  Lucas  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

'*  Tu  the  Workmen  of  this  E.^tahlishment  i — On  and  after  Satnrdaj,  Mcf«h  the 
23rd,  it  is  pro[>osed  to  mnke  the  following  alterations  in  the  rate  of  Wftges  paU 
to  skilled  mechanics  and  labourers  :— 

**Tho  present  rate  of  wngee  in  London  for  a  skilled  meehanic  It  S3#,  per  wwlt 
of  58 i  hours,  or  about  6ii  per  hour,  and  for  a  laboiirer  2Xk.  per  week  of  58i 
hour^  or  about  4d.  per  hoar.  We  now  pr(jpo»e  paying  skilled  workmen  in  hmAtB 
7d.  per  hour,  being  an  increase  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  1$,  1  ^d.  per  week,  and  latiottzoi 
4^d.  per  hour,  being  an  increase  of  wages  at  the  rale  of  64rf.  per  w«ek. 

**  Thi&  arrangement  of  payment  by  the  hour  will  enable  any  man  eiiipl«ml 
by  us  to  work  any  number  of  hours  he  may  think  proper,  befngr  paid  for  the  tine 
he  actually  works,  in  accordance  with  the  a1x>vc  increased  rateB.  II  it  bopil 
that  this  arrangement  will  aecure  that  hearty  co-operation  and  good  feeliaf  « 
haTc  at  all  times  been  desirous  to  efitabljih  between  onraelTCf  and  thote  eogifii 
with  us.  *'  LiUCiJ  BrothSr 

This  notice  was  issued  only  hy  three  firms,  Messrs,  K^Yk,  Luett, 
and  Axford,  but  there  Is  reason  to  suppose  that  jt  was  issued  mth 
the  conEent  or  rather  by  the  decision  of  the  other  members  of  tli« 
Masters'  Assocmtioa.  The  Times  of  March  2U,  apparentlj  wiilisig 
upon  informatioa  supplied  hj  the  association,  stated  that  *^  tli€  Vsttm^ 
in  fact,  were  opposed  by  some  masters  m  being  more  than  thej  oooU 
afford.  Ultimately^  however^  thinking  that  by  so  doing  tJiey  woqU 
amply  satisfy  their  men  and  put  an  end  to  all  further  cJiffereoeea^  tkej 
consented."  From  tliis  paragraph  it  appears  that  the  tnastera  hA 
determined  to  introduce  the  liotir  system  in  detail  and  by  degivci^ 
but  that  considerable  difference  of  opinion  e:3[i^ted  as  to  the  policy  ti 
the  new  step. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  following  the  notice,  aeTeral  meetiagsof 
the  men  in  the  employ  of  the  three  firms  were  held,  at  whieh  resolalidoi 
were  passed  against  accepting  the  new  systemi  and  deputations  fy^m 
the  Tadous  trades  waited  upon  those  gentlemen  to  express  la  tlkitf 
the  opinions  of  their  workmen.  Upon  this,  Messrs,  AxfiM^  «o^ 
sented  to  withdraw  the  notice.  Messrs.  Lucas  and  Kelk  &d&«nd  t$ 
their  resolution.     They  wenj  reported   to  have  expUuied  lo  tkt 
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depotfttionB  tbat  thej*  could  tiot  cotiseDt  to  their  men  working  nine 
hours  under  tbe  new  system  j  tliat  tbej  should  at  onco  aupplj  the 
pJaces  of  those  workmen  who  refused  to  work  ten  hours.  Thej 
explained  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  permit  the  nine  hours' 
rule  to  bo  established  in  their  works,  that  they  would  always  remain 
open  for  tea  hours  at  least,  but  not  longer,  uulerts  a  majority  of  their 
workmen  sbouU  desire  it.  They  further  stated  that  as  they  bad  in- 
troduced paynient  "by  the  hour"  they  did  not  recognise  **the  ten 
hours*  day "  or  any  lixed  day,  aud  that,  consequently,  no  claim  for 
eirtra  pay  as  overtime  could  he  allowed, 

Tbe  men  consequently  interpreted  the  notice  to  mean  that  they 
would  be  at  liberty  to  work  as  many  hours  as  they  pleased  after  the 
day  of  ten  hours,  thus  changing  that  period  from  tbe  maximum  to 
the  minimum,  and  that  all  right  to  extra  pay  for  overtime  and  other 
rights  depending  on  "  the  day  **  would  be  at  an  end,  Tbe  tendency 
of  the  new  system  would  thus  be,  they  apprehended,  to  render  uu- 
certain  and  irregulnr,  and  prohaliiy  extend  the  hours  of  labour,  to 
distttrb  many  i*eeognised  customs,  and  reopen  many  subjects  of  dispute. 
This  fear  receives  some  confirmatiou  from  the  language  of  the  Times ^ 
which  warmly  adopted  from  the  first  the  merits  of  the  new  system, 
and  which  contiaually  represented  it  as  tenditig  to  prolong  the  hours 
of  work,  distinctly  etating  (March  27)  that  "  the  ay  stem  of  working 
by  the  hour  won  hi  unquestionably  lead  to  overtime," 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  the  day  fixed  for  the  introduction  of  the 
laew  system,  the  skilled  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs*  Kelk  and 
Luca^,  to  the  number  of  500  or  600  men,  ceased  work.  Amongst  the 
various  bricklayers  and  plasterers  the  strike  was  almost  universal* 
Out  of  about  450  men  of  these  three  trades,  not  more  than  from  5  to 
10  ai*e  reported  to  have  remained  at  work*  About  100  carpenters 
also  joined  in  tiic  strike,  but  one  body  in  this  trade  remained*  Of 
those  who  had  struck,  about  one- half,  in  some  cases  a  considerable 
m&jorlty,  were  not  members  of  tbe  trade  unions.  By  tins  step  most  of 
Messrs.  Kelk  aad  Lucases  works  were  suspended,  being  in  some  eases 
left  without  a  single  skilled  workman.  They  remained  in  this  con- 
dition for  some  weeks  until  fresh  workmen  could  be  procured,  which 
was  done  chiefly  from  the  provinces.  After  the  second  week  of  the  new 
system,  Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas  announced  that  their  works  would 
elose  on  Saturdays  at  one  p.m.,  thus  allowing  a  half-holidaj  and 
making  tlie  change  effected  by  the  now  system  not  an  increase  of 
wages,  hut  a  redoctioii  of  time. 

During  the  month  of  April,  Messrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Gammon,  and 
Messrs,  Trollope,  introduced  the  hour  system,  nearly  all  the  masons, 
brick lajers,  and  plasterers  in  their  employment,  and  some  of  the  car* 
penteri,  striking  work,  Messrs.  Trollope  state  (in  a  letter  in  the 
7Vme«  of  February  23rd}  that  their  workmen  had  previously  memo- 
rialized them  in  its  favour.  The  men  on  their  side  state  that  the 
memorial  was  unknown  to  many  of  those  they  employed,  and  that  in 
feet  thirty  of  their  workmen  left  them  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
haur  payment- 
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Early  m  AprU  first  appeared  tha  tormi  of  a  oomproailaev  wkll 
was  BLibsequeudy  adopted  by  all  the  trades  as  a  siibstitution  for  i 
originul  dematid.  At  ^  meeting  of  tlio  bricklayergj  Leld  on  AprO 
IDth,  fi  propOBjd  was  considered  wbicli  bad  bec^n  suggi«st€4  to  thei^ 
committee  by  an  emineut  master  builder,  ia  coticert  with  GOmd  otJ 
well-known  llrms^  that  the  mcu  sbould  accept,  as  a  mode  of  clositi 
tbe  dispute,  payment  at  the  following  rate;— -6j,  per  day  of  10  hciun 
for  five  days,  aad  3*.  for  tlie  half-day  on  Saturday,  These  ter 
were  accepted  by  the  raeetiug-  Thi^  proposal  gave  33#,  per  wwfc 
of  oo|  bours^  as  against  33^.  for  tbe  week  of  56 J  hours  uoder  tin' 
hoar  system.  As  this  biYoLved  the  same  payment  and,  witb  a 
trifling  dilfereaee,  the  same  oumber  of  hours  as  that  proposed  by 
Masters,  Kolk  und  Lucas,  the  question  became  one  fiimply  beiw«ea 
payment  by  the  honr  and  by  the  day, 

111  tbo  beginning  of  June  the  masons  apiieared  to  bave  obiuaed 
the  impression,  &om  the  repUes  given  by  the  leading  Brms  to  tki*\x 
deputations,  that  it  was  intended  by  tbe  martens  to  introilnee  tlt« 
new  system  in  detail^  and  Ending  that  tln*ee  firms  gftve  notice  (JtiBel) 
of  their  intention  to  introduce  it,  contrary  to  a  previous  ti&d^rtdc* 
ing  not  to  do  so,  and  finding  that  Mr>  Myers,  the  principal  emplajFW 
of  masons,  waa  under  an  engagement  to  do  the  same,  they  JeciM 
upon  striking  against  all  employers  alike,  for  tbo  term^  contaiac«f  is 
the  compromise — i\e*,  the  ten  hours'  day  and  the  half-hi>liday  on  Sir 
turd  ay  at  noon*  Aecoidingly,  on  tbo  10  th  of  June  they  ci^aaed  itui 
generally  throtigbout  the  metropolis,  to  the  number  of  about  V^ 
until  these  terms  should  be  conceded.  Tbey  were  at  once  agretdl^ 
by  about  twenty  tinns^  chiefly  very  small  employers,  aj»d  fltbi^ 
quently,  down  to  the  close  of  July,  by  about  twenty  others.  Am^c^ 
these  firm^  were  those  building  the  Hungerford  Bail  way  Brid^  ^ 
the  Westminster  Bridge  across  the  Thamei,  besides  one  ortwooiliir 
iirms  of  importance,  employ iug  fifty  or  sixty  masons  each.  V|ib 
this  shike  of  the  mosous,  a  considerable  body  of  the  master§  mldr 
duced  the  hour  syi^tem,  and,  on  tbe  1st  of  July,  about  twentv4f« 
firms,  including  all  the  principal,  had  done  so,  Tboy  explilio^ 
their  intentions  to  deputations  from  the  men,  in  tbe  same  maninf 
Messrs..  Kelk  and  Lnetis  had  done,.  One  or  two  great  6rmfl  aai^ 
taiaed  the  old  system,  as  well  as  tbe  gr^at  bnlk  of  tlio  smill  IV* 
ployers,  who  retained  on  tbe  old  tenas  about  tbree-fouriht  of  tie 
entire  bnilding  trade* 

The  bricklayers  still  as  a  body  refusing  to  work  under  the  hiM 
system,  demanded  the  terms  of  the  compromise  only  fhim  a  k^ 
iirms,  by  some  of  whom  it  was  adopted.  The  carpentera^  upoo  tif 
more  general  introduction  of  the  hour  system,  retired  actively  fiw 
tbe  contest,  continued  to  work  under  the  new  system,  and  lykfi>| 
(July  1)  published  a  protest  in  the  newspapei^,  agreed  to  fuff* 
the  masons*  and  ^bricklayers'  funds.  The  plasterers  were  reaaiw^f 
at  work  ehie^y  on  tbe  old  system,  most  of  those  who  struck  lian*| 
found  work  in  the  provinces.  The  painters,  as  usual,  took  fi^ 
iwtive  ^rt  in  the  dispute,  but  supported  the  other  tradieib 
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Dtirlng  the  eourge  of  tlie  con  teat  tbe  maaona  offerod  to  submit 
(Jciue  24)  the  whole  qucstiOD,  uncoutlitionally,  to  the  arliitration  of 
the  CotmcH  of  the  Institute  of  Architect*!,  but  this  propoml  was  de- 
clined hy  tlie  Masters'  Association.  No  other  proposul  for  arbitration 
or  settlement  of  the  dispute  seems  to  have  been  made*  Much  irri* 
tat  ion  was  caased  amongst  the  men  by  tbe  use  of  sappers  and  minerg 
by  the  Oorenimcnt  upon  the  works  of  the  barracks  at  CheUea^ 
which  were  being  erected  by  coti tract,  and  the  progress  of  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  masons'  strike,  A  deputation  from  the 
United  Trades'  Council  of  London  had  an  interview  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  wlto  consejited  to  withdraw  the  military  workmen- 

For  feveral  months  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  caused  an 
Imost  total  stoppage  of  many  great  works  in  course  of  erection. 
Great  cfTorls  were  made  by  the  priueipal  employers  to  obtain  work- 
men from  the  country.  In  the  ease  of  musons,  this  was  almost  im- 
possible, and  the  few  who  were  brought  up,  at  considerable  cost, 
were  obtaiued  in  Scotlaud.  Most  of  the  London  masons  in  the 
meantime  found  work  in  the  provinces,  where  building  was  very 
active,  whilst  silent  scaffolding  and  empty  yfvrds  were  seen  in  Lon- 
don, It  is  quite  certain  that  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1861,  the  principal  works  on  which  masons  were  employed 
were  supplied  with  very  scanty  and  very  inferior  workmen.  No 
Other  employers  of  labour  but  the  twcntj-iivo  members  of  the 
Masters*  Association  had  introduced  the  hour  system,  which  then 
remained  very  parLinU  In  the  meantime,  the  masons  on  sti^lke  were 
supported  by  the  Masons'  Society  of  England,  by  nearly  all  the 
trades*  societies  in  London  and  the  country,  and,  in  some  degree,  by 
independent  contribntiona. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  186 1,  it  was  proposed  to  the  entire  Masons' 
Society  of  England,  at  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  provincial 
lodges,  to  levy  the  sum  of  £100  by  weekly  contributiousj  paid  by 
every  member  of  the  society  throughout  the  country^  This  proposal 
wad  put  to  the  vote  of  each  lodgo  in  England  separately,  and  being 
approved,  has  been  carried  out  and  continued  itntH  the  pr4?seut  time, 
Tlie  Stonemasons*  Society  of  England  consists  of  upwards  of  10,000 
members,  and  extends  throughout  the  country.  It  is  managed  by  a 
coram ittee  elected  for  a  j^ar  by  general  vote,  who  communicate  with 
the  provinces  by  means  of  a  fortnightly  report  or  circular.  Every 
act  of  the  society  is  decided  upon  by  votes  taken  on  each  question 
in  the  sepaiate  lodges  by  voil  ug  papers,  and  transmitted  to  the 
central  board.  It  thus  atlbrds  a  i>erfectly  complete  system  of  self- 
management  in  the  truest  sense  independent,  since  no  step  can  he 
taken  J  unless  it  has  been  agreed  to  by  all  tbe  local  bodies  deliberating 
and  voting  separately,!  each  of  which  has  entire  freedom  to  submit 
uny  pTOposal  whatever  on  Us  own  account,  and  none  of  them  being 
in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  central  committee.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  resistance  of  the  masons  of  London  to  the  hour 
sy.^tem  was  deliherately  approved  by  more  than  10,000  of  their  fellow 

orkmen  in   every   corner  of  Eugland^   who  freely  taxed   them- 
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selves  weekly  to  support  them  in  their  resiatance,  and  continued  tDRt 
support  witliout  auy  system  of  prcaeure  or  agitation  whatever  for 
fourteen  months.  Those  who  look  upon  a  strike  as  an  occasion  for 
a  few  angiy  platitudes  about  "  the  dictation  of  a  few  aellish  agtttttorSj" 
or  *'^the  pothouse  conspirators  liTing  upon  their  deluded  victims,*' 
&c.  ^c,  should  explain  to  us  bj  what  arts  10,000  of  the  most  skilled 
workmen  of  Englaud,  meeting  together  week  after  week  in  town 
and  country^  from  ono  end  of  the  island  to  the  other^  to  discuss  thm 
mattorj  wcrj  induced  to  persist  in  one  unanimous  opinion,  and 
maintain  it  by  a  tax  coatiuued  orer  sixty  weeks.  Men  must  have  a 
strange  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  artisan  fellow-citizens  who  can 
8«pp05e  this  an  efibrt  of  mob  oratory,  of  impudent  intimidation^  and 
who  see  nothing  but  coerctoa  in  a  system  of  sQlf-goTernment  fto 
orderly  and  so  independent. 

But  this  is  far  from  giving  the  meaBure  of  the  support  which  tlie 
masons  received.  Throughout  they  were  actively  maintaiDed  by  tlw 
Tmdes*  Council,  a  body  representing  the  united  unions  of  the  inetro- 
polis,  the  chosen  spokesmen  of  60,000  organised  workmen.  Tbli 
body,  claiming  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  most  skilled  workmen  of 
London,  assisted  the  masons  on  strike  by  active  assistance  and  coun* 
teuance.  Throughout  England  the  same  feeling  has  been  ghoTru* 
The  various  associations  of  workmen  in  the  provinces  who  steadilj 
contribute  to  the  fund  number  many  hundreds.  There  isscarcelji 
Bingle  occupation  or  trade  or  a  single  town  of  any  importance  which 
is  not  found  in  the  list. 

Were  the  support  thus  given  a  casual  or  temporary  on©^  It  wouU 
be  less  signljicant,  though  even  the  expression  of  sympathy  fttifS 
100,000  or  200,000  men  regularly  organised  in  societies  ne>ed  ootbt 
considered  »s  quite  unimportant ;  but  in  this  case  it  has  been  a  sap- 
port  in  money,  received  in  many  cases  by  a  voluntary  weekly  levjj 
and  continued  in  one  form  or  other  over  a  period  of  more  than  * 
year.  In  that  time,  from  £10,000  to  £13,000  has  been  meed,  wd 
the  committee  has  been  able  to  pay  to  each  mason  out  of  work  W 
average  sum  of  1 5s.  per  week. 

These  fucts  are  not  wholly  without  their  meaning.  It  Is  no  dooM 
true  that  if  1,000,000  instead  of  100,000  men  subscribed  out  of  tbdr 
wages  to  a  strike  fund,  it  would  not  prove  that  the  original  qixarnl 
was  just*  The  lists  of  contributions  proves  nothing  whatever  as  Ifl 
the  merit  or  defect  of  the  hour  payment ;  but  it  proves  thi%  thi* 
vast  bodies  of  working  men  of  England  look  upon  the  change  witll 
great  repugnance,  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  something  to  resitt  tt. 
It  proves  also  that,  whether  the  conduct  of  the  Londou  tD&soni  wii 
wise  or  not,  it,  at  least,  has  been  deliberately  approved  by  ibk 
mense  numbers  of  their  fellow  workmen  throughout  the  <^>oitiT| 
and  has  stood  the  test  of  long  consideration  and  much  aelf^dew* 
In  fact,  were  the  hour  system  the  most  beneficent  arr«iig€iiient  «^ 
desired,  it  has  certainly  met  with  a  resistance^  which,  from  tla  »' 
teat,  Its  method  J  and  its  long  duration,  is  at  least  entitled  to  coaiM^ 
ration,  and  alone  suffices  to  prore  that  the  vituperation  with  wliii 
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at  resistance  was  reeeiTcd  i^^as  at  least  as  ignorant  as  it  was 
violent. 

The  mode  m  which  the  agitation  was  conducted  was  the  follow- 
ig : — Bach  trade  acted  fioparutely.  No  united  conference  existed 
lit  her  nomlnnliy^  or  actually.  Each  of  tho  trades  directed  itij  own. 
comTOitteo  at  open  meetings*  These  committees  were  distinct  from 
the  committee  of  the  union,  tliough  in  all  casei  conaiating  of  mambera 
of  the  union,  Tliey  were  all  actunl  working  men^  receiving  a  amall 
ilaHj  pajment  for  their  serviceSj  in  no  caso  exceeding  the  regular 
day ''a  w^ages.  The  fund^  were  made  up*  partly  from  the  men's  own 
rcaourceg,  partly  by  geaeral  subscriptions,  and  partly  from  other 
trades.  Out  of  these  funds  the  men  on  strike  were  supported, 
whether  members  of  the  union  or  not*  All  general  resolutions  were 
decided  ufion  af^er  a  dtscuision  and  vote  at  a  general  meeting,  at 
which  non-unionists  aa  well  &b  unionists  both  spoke  aiid  voted* 
Amongst  the  carpenters,  a  ayatem  of  represontatton  exiet8  by  means 
of  which  delegates  from  the  lodges  of  the  union,  and  delegates  from 
the  non-unionists  at  the  various  sloops,  sit  together  in  nearly  equal 
proportions,  meeting  regularly  once  a  week  and  deciding  on  aU 
quei«lions  affecting  their  trade, 

A  considerable  body  of  evidence  and  careful  inquiry  seems  to 
show  that  the  strike  was  actually  commenced  and  carried  out  by  the 
workmen  generally^  without  distinction  of  unionists  or  non-nniouists, 
that  in  the  leading  trades  a  very  small  percentage  accepted  or 
enhraicted  to  the  new  system,  and  that  the  places  of  tho^e  who 
struck  were  filled  with  the  greatest  difliculty  and  with  very  inferior 
workmen-  It  seems  clear  that  all  the  ordinary  devices  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs  were  resorted  to  on  both  sides.  No  cases  of  actual 
violence  were  brought  before  the  public  tribunals  ;  but  it  seems  clear 
that  very  serious  intimidation  was  practised  by  both  masters  and 
men.  Indeed^  the  practices  of  the  two  parties  seem  singularly 
eituilar.  The  action  of  the  association  was  at  least  as  qnestt enable 
ttd  that  of  any  union,  and  the  acts  of  coercion  on  the  part  of  the 
tnaaters  at  least  as  serious  as  those  of  the  men.  But  whilst  both 
sides  seem  freely  to  have  used  the  unworthy  stratagems  practised 
BO  often  in  these  civil  wars  of  society,  the  charges  of  systematic 
misrepre&entation  and  evasion  sseem  tn  rest  chiefly  with  the  partisans 
of  the  masters,  and  that  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  incredible. 

The  first  thing,  in  fact,  to  bo  noticed  in  the  foregoing  account  is, 
its  entire  disagreement  with  most  reports  circulated  by  the  press. 
The  readers  of  the  Timely  for  instance,  were  bound  to  believe  that 
the  men  had  in  the  first  instance  struck  against  certain  firms  for  the 
nine  hoursj  whoj  in  self-defence,  introduced  the  hour  system ;  that 
under  the  hour  system  the  men  could  work  nine  hours^  or  not,  as 
they  pleased ;  that  the  sole  ground  of  objecting  to  it  was  that  it 
would  put  an  end  to  the  trade  of  the  agitators,  and  that  this 
resistance  accordingly  (the  hulk  of  the  trades  being  well-disposed) 
confined  to  a  few  unionists-  They  were  not  informed  that  the 
iters  steadily  refused  to  pennit  nine  hours'  work  ou  any  tctmft  -, 
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ikiLt  a  hodj  of  men  were  actually  discliar^ed  for  insistmg  oo 
hours'  working  for  nine  lioiii's*  pay;  that  the  real  oUjectJoti  to 
new  sjBtem  was,  that  it  leil  the  men  witliout  the  certninty  oT  i^ 
regular  length  of  daj  and  without  tho  ordinary  pajmciU  of  oxtra 
wages  for  overtime*  It  is  impossible  for  the  public  to  form  any  Cnia 
judgment  upon  a  Ciise  of  this  kind,  iintei$»  thB  facts  aro  fairly 
and  ihey  have  the  means  of  knowing  Avhat  it  la  that  eiltier  i 
claim  or  reject  No  danger  could  he  more  per  bus  than  iJiat 
working  clasiiGs  should  come  to  feel  that  euppn?gsioti  or  dbtortioa 
of  tho  facts  of  trade  disputes  are  employed  agalnit  %h^m  by  ihe 
organs  of  the  wealthy,  and  notJiitig  can  so  much  prejudice  m^ 
ea^i^  ai  the  use  of  guch  artifices  in  its  supports 

The  fact  is,  that  the  qnestions  involved  in  the  preheat  dilate 

are  very  numerous  and  compHeated*     The  proposal  for  the  pafmcal 

by  tho  hour  Is  appareTiily  very  simple  and  unobjeetionahle.     But  la 

reality  the  change  invohed  in  it  is  very  great.     It  entirely 

the  whole  hast  is  on   which   the  customs  of  tlie   trade   rest, 

serious  consequences  ore  stated  on  one  wide  or  the  other,     Ott 

one  hand  J  tho  m  osiers  aiHrm  that  payment  by  the  hour  is  the  bimj 

and  fairest  method  of  calculating  wages ;   that  it  nvoidi 

plication  of  half  and  quarter  days ;   tliat  it  apportions  tkd  wigei 

etrlctly  to  the  work  ;    that  it  ge£€  rid  of  all  questions  relating  to  dn 

full  payment  for  the  short  day  on  Saturday,  and  disposes  of  ikt 

demand  for  a  reduction  of  time  without  a  reduction  of  wag«&    ths 

men,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  the  change,  whUst  appu^aUf 

being  one  merely  in  the  mode  of  payment,  in  reality  seriously  i^ecff 

their  ivhole  position.     In  the  ^rst  place,  it  aboM^hes  'Hho  roOtiglW 

day,"  upon  which  nearly  all  the  customs  of  their  trade  iTO  htmk 

Only  by  means  of  possessing  a  fixed  fieri od  of  work,  they  eonteod*^ 

the  day*a  labour  be  made  regular.     It  has  been  their couatoni  eflbrt  1^ 

make  ihe  day  of  labour  as  fixed  and  regular  as  posisible,  reslstingpif 

far  as  possible,  its  estenaton  during  summer  or  its  dimiuutjon  in  winter. 

It   is  clear  that  continual  struggles  hare  taken   p^ace  against  tk 

introduction  of  systematic  ovt^rtime  during  the  long  dayin,  and  tk 

introduction  of  broken  dnvs  with  proporiiotihtely  diminished  wa<f» 

during  tJie  short  days  of  wintci\  when  a  reduction  in  their  wn«Tf>4  j 

meet  eavereJy  felt.     They  are  aware  that  this  practice  is  thu  ' 

interest  of  the  uiasters,  and  almost  a  necessity  of  their  traih-  ;  ^'^^ 

that,  unless  carefully  checked,  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  ft>* 

degree  wliich   is  veiy  injurious  to  the   well-being  of  ihelr  d*** 

With  tlie  loss  of  a  £xed  standard  of  time  thev  apprehended  the  Im 

of  the  main  check  upon  altercate  long  and  short  days  of  khaur.    b 

iliQ  second  place,  the  great  instrument  by  whicli  overtimt.*  had  htm 

checked  has  hitherto  Ix^en  the  exti^a  rate  of  payment  for  all  mil 

done  afler  regular  hours.     Under  the  new  system  they  lost  thii  9 

welL 

Upon  this  point  much  dijference  of  opinion  luid  some  iMtiiiiiiMif 
tion  prevails.  It  br^s  Iteen  argued  that  the  unions  resist  all  oT«ti»«i 
and  therefor©  cannot  reasonably  insisl  ujwn  the  ostra  pmy  for  «^**f' 
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a  prhile^e,  mtteh  less  com^>iahi  of  a  systfim  Trliich  abolishes 
ehief  inducement  the  workman  has  lo  work  or  or  time  by  depriv- 
him  of  inereaa^d  rato  of  payment  for  all  aach  work,     Now,  ijh- 

tttbiedtj,  the  unions  in  the  first  jnalitnce  oppoae  all  "overtime,"  but 
they  regard  the  esitra  pay  for  nil  overtimo,  if  uecesssury,  on  cases  of 
emergency*  as  »  rery  substantial  cheek  upoa  tho  practice.  It  ope- 
xmlee  not  to  induce  the  workman  to  work  over  houre^  but  to  prevent 
tiie  tnaiter  fi'om  desiring  it>  It  is  clear  that  in  no  other  exLse  could  the 
men  hare  inserted  this  in  the  union  rules  and  enforced  it  by  a  fine* 
That  this  view  of  tho  ca^e  is  the  true  one  is  obvious  from  similai' 
cases  in  many  previous  trade  disputes,  especially  that  of  the  engineers 
ia  1851,  against  whom  precisely  the  ^ame  argument  waa  urged, 
T!ie  rule  respecting  extra  pay  for  overtime  ex  bis  in  a  gi'eat  variety 
of  trades,  and  has  invariably  been  regarded  as  operating  as  a  check 
upcHi  the  exaction  of  overtime* 

There  are  at  the  sume  time  other  cousequences  involved  in  pay- 
ment by  tho  hour.  All  the  inducements  it  <:»ffer3  as  a  means  of  aiin- 
piifymg  the  payment  of  wages  are  nothing  else  but  the  removal  of 
all  the  conditions  which  cuitom  has  created  in  the  trade.  Apart 
from  any  question  of  their  usefulness,  it  is  certain  that  tliese  customs 
are  much  prized  and  jealously  guarded*  Tho  hour  payment  tends 
to  place  all  work  upon  the  footing  of  job  or  piece  work,  notoriously 
unpopniar  with  the  men.  It  necessarily  tends  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  relation  existing  ^between  employers  and  oniployed.  It  is 
unknown,  it  appears,  in  any  skilled  iTstdc  in  England,  and  although 
familiar  enough  in  employments  where  no  relation  of  master  and 
servant  exists,  is  only  seen  where  that  relation  exists  in  the  most 
degraded  and  struggling  classes,  such  as  among  the  dock  labourers. 
By  this  system  a  workman  is  employed  for  exactly  as  many  hours  as 
may  be  required,  and  may  then  be  diamibseil  without  the  least  claim 
for  broken  time  or  a  wasted  day*  Its  tendency  would  thus  be  to 
obtain  the  maximum  of  labour  with  tho  minimum  of  consideration 
his  permanent  existence  *or  condition.  Throughout  most  parts 
Scotland  the  system  (so  called)  of  payment  by  the  hour  exists, 
and  ia  popular  with  both  parties.  But  thero  **  a  recognised  ^&y^*  as 
well  as  extra  pay  for  overtime,  exists  in  the  most  distinct  manner, 
m  that  it  is  a  system  of  hour  payment  without  its  main  feature,  vix,, 
an  indefinite  number  of  hours  at  a  uniform  rate  of  payment. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  objection  wouid  exist  amongst  the 
men  to  payment  by  the  hour,  accompanied  with  tho  conditions  men- 
tioned. Indeed,  the  obvious  facilities  and  convenience  afforded  bj 
payment  by  the  hour,  and  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  the  cnm- 
brous  method  of  calculating  half  and  quarter  days  (long  virtually 
superseded  by  an  actual  system  of  calculation  by  the  hour)  must 
make  the  system  of  payment  by  the  hour  eveut\udly  prevail.  But 
it  is  a  very  different  consideration,  whether »  when  introduced,  it 
ought  not  10  he  accompanied  with  recognised  conditions  as  to  the 
period  of  lalionr  and  proper  substitutes  for  the  former  privileges  of 
the  men. 
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The  mam  feature  of  the  sjstem  of  payment  hj  the  licmr 
doubteilly  is  its  ten  dene j  to  render  the  hours  of  labour  nQcea 
and   variable.     Exactly   in    proportion   as   it   simpliiies   labour*  tt 
makes  it  liable  to  indefinite  variation*     The  great  weight  of  con- 
current evideneey  and  the  catalogue  of  Btrikcs  and  trade  dla|iiilii 
arising  out  of  the  length  of  tbo  day^s  work^  leave  no  doubt  of  tlifl 
immense  pressure  at  times  exercised  upon  the  workman  to  corofi^l 
him  involuntarily  to  work  longer  than  be  desires*     An  almost  com* 
plote  unanimity  seemB  to  show  tbat  it  is  the  leading  idea  of  the 
workmen  as  a  class  to  abridge  or  render  de^ito  tlie  hours  of  lahaitr* 
For  this  end  tbey  seem  always  ready  to  incur  severe  loss  and  futui 
privation.     It  seems  to  bo  a  characteristic  of  each  trade   in  pi 
portion  to  its  intelligence  and  general  prosperity.     It  prcce^les 
desire  for  increased  wages,  and  seems  now  to  be  taking  the  plaoi 
all  other  general  aims,  cither  political  or  social.     To  ghorten 
period  of  labour  is  beeome  almost  the  passion  of  the  entire  w^orkiflj 
class.     There  is  hurdly  a  trade  in  any  part  of  England  in  whicli  it 
is  not  at  this  moment  a  subject  of  agitation  or  contention.     By  tliii 
means  alone,  they  appear  to  think,  can  tlieir  position  bo  permanently 
raised^their  social  importance  recognised — their  means  of  moril 
and  intellectual  improvement  nsed.     to  render  the  hours  of  labour 
variable — to   extend   them,   or  make   them   precarious — is   of  tM 
things  that  which  is  the  most  pernicious  to  the  well-being  of  Ikt 
entire  class.     This  is  the  ground  of  their  resistance  to  Uie  hovf 
system  in  its  actual  form^     T8  men  in  this  frame  of  mind  it  seiQi 
hopeless  to  urge  that  they  are  violating  laws  of  political  ecoocm^  ia 
seeking  to  impose  conditions  on  labour.     By  combination  alootido 
tbey  attempt  to  gain  their   object.     By  this  means   they  see  ii 
thousands  of  cases  that  their  object  is  gained,  and  that  permaneatfyi 
The  condition  of  their  trnde^  their  own  prosperity,  their  wtgcf  iftd 
prospects,  are  seen  by  tlieni  constantly  to  be  rising  or  faltifif  ii 
proportion  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  their  own  organi»lloi* 
Tbey  seo  some  conditions  self-imposed  upon  all  kinds  of  kbooft 
upon   all  professions^  and  all  employments.     Markets,   eEclmiifeii 
law  courts,  and  offices,  open  and  close  at  regular  hours,  as  dcxi 
every  occupation,  in  short,  where  the  labour  of  one  man  dt*pciidf 
upon  that  of  others*     Factories,  works,  and  shops  of  all  kinds  nw»t, 
in   like   manner,  have   common  hours  for   all   employed   in  ihaa^ 
Ultimately  those  hours  must  be  settled  by  common  con  sent*    Ti 
ascertain   that   consent   by   regular   action,   and  some    *^tt1ff%***T 
machinery,  is  what  the  men  clatm.     Where   taliour   Cftd  QtSj  ^ 
exercised  in  common  with  a  vast  number  of  others,  it  la  eophiftifii' 
to  talk  of  each  workman  making  his  own  terms  with  the  employ*. 
There  is  always,  and  must  be,  a  third  party  to  the  contraet— -<fct 
fellow-workman.     The  Iionrs  of  labour  depend  as  much  u&  anjilii* 
upon  his  will.     To  propose,  therefore,  to  leave  tbo  employer  tow 
with  the  employed  individually  is  to  deprive  them  of  their  oiJttrit 
advantage   in   making    the    bargain — the    facUity    and    mcani  ^ 
combination. 
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So  long  as,  through  want  of  sympathy  or  interest,  the  real  eon- 
dltioD,  waiiti^  and  claims  of  the  working  classes  are  misunderstood, 
so  long  it  will  be  impossible  that  the  merits  or  even  the  facts  of  a 
dispnte  of  this  kind  should  bo  rightly  seen.  So  long  as  men  persist 
in  regardiiig  the  working  men  as  the  victims  of  selfish  agitators^  and 
look  upon  all  their  claims  for  intellGCtual  or  social  improvt^ment 
solely  as  pretexts  for  increased  gain,  and  whilst  all  conditions 
imposeil  by  consent  upon  lahour  are  lield  to  be  deTices  invented 
by  the  indolent  for  their  own  purpose j*,  bo  loug  the  true  meaning 
of  their  struggle  muBt  remain  a  source  of  perplexity,  I  see  no 
other  way  in  which  this  prevalent  belief  can  be  combated,  except 
bj  repeated  personal  testimony.  After  coostant  intercourse,  and 
almost  daily  conversation  witli  these  naeu  during  the  recent  dispute, 
I  must  say  for  myself  tbat  I  feel  sati.sficd  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  best  men  of  their  respective  crafts  are  those  who  take  the  most 
active  part  in  the  struggle — the  best  as  workmen  and  as  citizens — 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  their  aims  are  really  directed  towards  the 
intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  their  cla^^s.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  trade  rules  or  regulations  contended  for  are^  at  least  in  object, 
really  intended  to  advance  these  aims,  and  to  be,  however  question- 
able in  detail,  in  the  main  conducive  to  that  end,  and  in  many  cases 
necessary  to  the  efficiency  and  w^elt-being  of  the  trade.  Nor  can  I 
withhold  my  belief  tLat  the  iudividual  leaders  in  the  recent  str ike^ — 
men  whom  I  Lave  bad  constant  opportunities  of  judging — really 
possess  the  confidence  of  their  class,  and  on  the  whole  deserve  it,  as 
men  who  are  honestly  labouring  for  the  public  good,  often  at  much 
per&oaal  sacrifice  and  effort,  and  in  some  instances  exhibit  a  truly 
liigh  character  and  mtelligence.  Lastly,  I  am  convinced  that  in  tliis 
eAi0,  as  elsewhere^  for  the  most  part,  the  union  comprises  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  workmen,  and  exercises  an  influence  in  the 
jnaiD  (notwithstanding  many  gross  errors)  absolutely  essential  to  tho 
class,  &Dd  Y^ry  valuable  to  the  commuoity.  Those  who  oppose  that 
inHuence  are  a  trifling  minority,  too  often  the  indolent,  the  selfish, 
and  the  disreputable.  It  is  the  worthless  workman  whose  harvest 
is  a  strike  or  lock-out.  He  it  is  who  desires  variable  hours  and 
overtime,  to  compensate  for  wasted  time  by  occasional  periods  of 
excessive  labour.  There  are  some  amongst  the  most  valuable  work- 
men who  condemn  many  of  the  acts  of  the  union,  but  on  the  whole 
they  do  not  mistake  tho  advantages  it  offers.  It  appears  tbat  only 
by  recognising  the  legality  of  uiiious  can  this  action  be  made  licaltliy 
and  useful ;  unless  the  great  benefits  they  confer  be  admitted,  their 
many  inherent  evils  cannot  be  rectified  j  and  wuthout  a  clear  idea 
of  the  hold  upon  the  whole  life  of  the  working  man  which  they 
possess,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  fairly  their  objects  or  their  action. 
Great  as  their  deficiencies  are,  it  seems  that  in  their  gradual  im- 
provement and  expansion  is  to  be  found  the  best  means  for  the 
progress  of  the  industrial  classesj  and  the  best  guarantee  of  sociid 
and  political  order. 

NoT£, — Sinc€  the  foregoing  pap^*  waa  read,  the  stiike  which  it  rccotda  h«& 
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\iem  brought  to  hq  end.  After  contltiiiinif  tbe  r^^letanee  for  foiirt««a 
daring  which  period  the  mnM>LiH.'  work  in  London  had  h^n  priLctii^tjm^ 
tbe  society  reaolved  to  retura  lo  work  under  ihe  new  syslcm,  reaeniag  to  i 
the  p^>wer  of  resisting;  uny  infiUinc^  of  an  attempt  to  use  it  for  tbe  t^mpoMi  ctf  m^ 
longing  the  hours  of  labonr.  This  policy  has  ttecn  foaud  effectiiA!,  and  the  **  hoT 
for  which  Ihe  J  contended  bas  been  virtiMlly  conoedi»d.  Thus,  wbAterer  be  lb 
ofltensible  Hi^nv  of  the  straggle^  the  real  recall  la  anything  but  failure  to  the  mm 
Tbey  etrack  iit»t  bo  much  against  the  eyatem  of  payment  by  the  hour  at  apiiitt 
^gtcm  wbich  thteat(!iK*d  irregular  and  extended  hours.  The  new  ^vtoa  Im 
been  virtu  filly  modified,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  need  for  ihc  ead  tbr  wMd  1 
WIS  undoubtedly  intended.  At  tbe  ijresetit  moment  a  &rat<?  of  tbin|i;T»  exif^fcv  in  tbt 
butlding  trade  full  of  confadcnt  uid  future  danger.  Tbe  pi  nti  which  waa  lo  intn- 
dtice  nnlrersal  harmotiy  has  been  the  cause  of  a  long  conieat.  That  wbksh  wm 
to  simplify  all  hiring  has  been  adopted  by  twcnty-fiTe  out  of  400  or  600  emjikfeA 
It  is  accepted  by  about  ODe-fourtb  of  tbe  London  workmen,  and  bv  ti^en  ndlv 
protest,  and  the  system  which  was  to  close  for  evi?r  diaputeg  Tti«|i«GSii^  6ie  '^mm 
fionrs'  dayr  is  tbe  system  by  whieh  in  Scotland  tbe  ''  nioe  hotira*  daj^  bat  bm 
obtidned  by  a  series  of  sticcesafnl  strikes^  The  details  inTolTcd  in  ibk  it^ 
like  60  mftuy  otherH,  are  tucb  ai  unprofeflaional  persoofl  canoat  easily  i 
but  the  lesson  lo  be  learned  from  it  le  obvious.  It  la  thut  ihe  public  s 
hwtructors  were  somewhat  hasty  in  Mcmmlog  that  tbe  conduct  of  the  wn 
was  monstrous  and  mallei oim,  and  that  the  elaborate  and  free  tystaa  of  i 
government,  by  means  of  which  their  opposition  was  directed,  ^ 
very  diSereot  from  conspiracy  or  intimidation. 
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Building  Trade  Disputes  in  Scotland^  186U2. 
R  G.  Reid. 

In  1861,  Edmburgh  was  (he  scene  of  the  only  important 
dispute  that  has  taken  place  io  Sct)tlantl  for  manj  years.^  and  a  brief 
account  of  it,  as  bearing  on  tbe  queatton  of  strikes,  may  be  intenri^ 
iDg*  For  a  Gonsidernble  tiino  tlio  "  nine*hours*  tnovemetii''  kad  ibtnil 
a  subject  of  diecussioD  amoitg  the  building  operatives  in  Ediabniffi  i 
and  towards  the  close  of  1860  dreylars  were  sent  rouud  tbedifefiit 
shops  with  the  view  of  ascertoujing  the  general  sentiixi^si^ — tit 
result  !ieing  that  ^nth  a  fevr  exceptions  the  men  rocorded  0sik 
names  in  IkTour  of  the  redtjction.  Accordingly,  in  the  l»egtcitijiig  «f 
Novcmberj  a  cominuaicution  wan  eent  to  the  em]>loTers  itttitnfttho^ 
that  the  men  had  resolved  to  cnmufieoce  woiking  51  hours  pif 
week,  instead  of  57j  or  nine  hours  on  the  firat  fivo  days  of  the  wei 
and  six  hoiirg  on  Saturday — agreeing  to  a  proportionatje  rf»<iort«i 
in  their  wages  ;  this  arrangement  to  come  into  force  on  tlte  It 
March,  1861.  A  similar  course  was  adopted  by  the  mason*  i 
joiners,  it  being  understood  that  the  other  branches  of  the  btiild 
trade  sympathised  with  the  movement. 

At  the  request  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association,  (whieh  I 
both  masons  and  joitiers,)  a  deputation  of  workmen  conne 
both  trades  bad  an  interview^  about  tbe  middle  of  Jannary^  irS"Sf~' 
mft^terH^   representatives.      On    this   occasion   the   reasons  hr  Ai 
request,  and  ihe  objections  to  it,  were  fully  and  freely 
d\acu«i©d  -,  bttt  no  satisfactory  means  of  a^eement 
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I^he  d^i^atattoD  of  workmGQ  wtlhdr^w  iti  tlie  expectation  tliat  some 
'  rtlioratidmoredofiiiitecommiinictatb!!  would  be  \mvlt  by  the  Masters* 
jaociation.  The  next  iatiiaaiion,  howt^ver,  which  iho  workmen 
iv#d,  was  a  larg^  bill  posted  up  in  the  respective  eitablishment^ 
amiounLnng  that  they  would  be  expected  to  work  57  houra  as 
formerly*  Thus  did  matters  stand  when  March  came*  aud  tibe 
aaonjmous  biU  being  regarded  as  oHiciaL,  the  movemeut  wa&  broug^ 
to  a  certain  criisis — the  raeu  preferring  a  disagreeable  couteet  to 
giving  up  a  poj^ition  they  had  sso  deliberately  aeaumed* 

Witbout  going  miuutely  into  detail,  the  leading  facts  may  be 
briefly  etateti : — 

About  37  building  firms  adhered  to  their  reaolution  as  expressed 

ia   tlie  bUi,  and  865  operative    masons    ceased   working ;  while  37 

em  ploy  i  tig  upwarda  of  400  men,  acceded  to  the  new  airange- 

ieot.     At  the  same  time,  aljcnt  400  joiners  were  turned  out,  firms 

ploying  about  100  men  having  granted  the  request^  and  a  number 

•n tinning  to  work  on  the  old  system,     Thufl,  altogether,  between 

[,300  and  1,400  men  left  their  employment  in  March — the  masters , 

vsk^y  be  added,  declaring  they  bad  struck,  while  the  mea  maiti- 

ined  tbcy  had  been  "locked  oat**;  the  general  opintoa  being  that 

e  dispute  pai'took  of  boih  elements. 

The  Listory  of  the  joiners  ia  soon  told*  Without  organization, 
witbout  adequate  fund?,  the  alternatives  of  want  or  yielding  for  the 
time  soon  presented  them&elvej^,  and  the  mea  wisely  accepted  the  latter, 
Previouily,  however,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  a 
geaeml  meeting  of  the  trade,  held  on  the  22nd  of  March  ;— ^'  That 
ibd  joiners  rciolve  to  resume  work  on  j^tonday  at  the  fifty -seven 
bonr»  per  week.  Though  still  adhering  to  the  principle  of  the  nine 
laoure,  this  step  bas  been  rendered  necessary  in  conBequence  of  the 
number  of  men  who  have  never  eonie  out,  and  the  want  of  funds 
necessary  to  continue  tbe  contest."  The  joiners  having  thus  disap^ 
peered  from  the  scene,  the  contest  web  left  to  tbe  masons,  to  whom 
c*ur  subsequent  statements  refer;  it  may,  howeveri  be  mentioned, 
that  the  joiners  have  since  formed  a  National  Association,  containing 
the  protective  and  beneiit  elemente^  and  that  a  large  number  have 
already  given  in  their  adhesion. 

As  the  struggle  continued,  public  meetings  of  the  operatives  were 

beld,  at  which  addresses  by  representatives  of  different  trades  were 

^■delivered,  and  nt  one  of  which  a  master  builder,  favourable  to  the 

^Htocivemeat,  presided.     The  objects  generally  urged  by  the  operatives 

^^pife>— the   necessity   for  more   regular  relaxation,   the  unhealthy 

^^Sfttna^  of  the  building  trade,  and  consequent  importance  of  shorter 

hours  80  as  to  lighten  its  pressure  on  those  engaged  in  it,  and  to 

Afibrd  more  time  and  greater  facility  for  mental  aod  social  improve- 

roeut.     The  members  of  the  Employers'  Association  also  frequently 

fuet  by  themselves,  and,  as  showing  the  views  on  this  side,  I  give 

the  following  resolution  adopted  at  a  full  meeting  held  on  the  7th  of 

I      March  : — 

That  considering  the  usual  working  thne  of  opeiiiAtiveA  in  tlkd 
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building  trades  to  be  neitlicir  oppressiTe,  nor  Msistad  to  ehj  eil 
bj  machinery,  or  by  their  own   increagied  skill ;    eonsldering 
thftt  the  wflges  of  the  operatives  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  the 
proposed  reduction,  and  that  an  increased  rate,  if  given  just  now, 
would  seriously  check  the  prosperity  of  the  building  trade  in  " 
burgh,  this  meeting  is  atrongly  of  opinion  that  the  demand  of 
operatives  for  shorter  hours  is  uncalled  for,  and  that  it  ought  sti 
to  be  refused." 

After  the  dispute  had  lasted  several  weeks,  efforts,  originating 
different  sides,  were  made  to  effect  a  settlement.  From  the  first 
operatives  expressed  their  readiness  to  submit  the  ea^ieto  arbltr&tioii, 
but  this  was  not  agreeable  to  the  employers.  On  the  1 8th  of  Hrfarelti 
however,  niutual  deputations  met  to  discuss  the  question.  On 
part  of  the  operatives  there  wa^  theu  produced  a  resolution,  ado] 
at  a  geueral  meeting,  expressing  the  workmen's  willingnefis,  in 
Bvent  of  the  nine  hours  being  granted,  to  enter  into  an  engagemtnl 
that  they  would  not  ask  any  increase  of  wages  for  twelve  mODtli% 
provided  that  the  employers  did  not  offer  any  less  than  the  preseol 
rate,  binding  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  opera tives*  Thii 
resolution,  it  was  explained^  had  been  adopted  in  order  to  reoMivt 
the  difficulty  that  had  been  raised,  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  ihs 
moveraeut  was  to  obtain  an  increase  of  wages.  On  vai*ious  grotjoda 
the  employers  refused  to  entertain  the  proposal,  and  no  ^ettleaieit 
was  arrived  at.  It  ought  to  be  stated  here  that  the  **out-roll,'*w 
the  list  of  those  ou  strike  was  designated,  had  been  reduced  from 
86o  to  scarcely  250,  the  men  having  been  cither  taken  up  by  niDe- 
hour  employers  or  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country  whett,  ia 
general,  they  bad  been  previously  made  aware  that  work  cooM 
be  obtained,  Dnriog  the  contot  the  number  wiis  gradually  redwori 
to  less  than  lOO — an  important  fact,  as  strengthouing  the  luiiii 
of  the  uperatives  by  reducing  the  presi?ure  on  their  funds. 

At  two  different  stages  the  directors  of  the  Master  Builder^  Aath 
elation  suggested  plans  of  settlement,  hut  as  the^e  wei^  me^tr 
formally  adopted  by  the  association,  and  consequently  never  €Cdt* 
municated  to  the  operatives,  though  made  public  through  the  pnil 
they  need  not  be  further  noticed  here. 

Gradually  the  contest  reached  a  very  critical  point ;  it  wia  §tmsi 
to  be  injuriously  affecting  other  branches  of  trade  thfm  those  uiUi^ 
diately  concerned,  and  both  parties  seemed  to  be  getting  heartilvack 
of  it.  Another  conference  was  proposed,  this  time  eonststiiif^  if 
eight  employers,  and  an  equal  number  of  operatives,  it  being  part  d 
the  stipukition  that  representatives  of  the  press — which  cm  lit 
whole  dealt  fairly  with  the  workmen^  at  least  fully  and  accnnttif 
reporting  their  proceedings — should  be  admitted.  Alter  some 
spoil denccj  a  conference  was  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  arnmi 
made  for  carrying  it  into  effect*  At  the  first  meeting  the  ewj 
proposed  a  settlement  to  the  etiect  that  the  Operatives* 
should  take  off  all  restrictions  from  those  who  were  willing  fo 
ten  hours  a  dBy,  intbnating  this  by  public  advertisement,  amilWJf 
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this  were  douej  the  masterg  would  allow  the  men  to  work  either  nine 
or  ten  hours  per  daj  as  they  thought  proper.  To  this  the  opera tiYea 
objected,  and  replied,  that  they  had  never  used  any  restrictions — that 
the  men  were  unanimous  for  the  nine  houra^ — and  that  it  would  be  a 
degradation  to  make  any  such  announcement  as  that  proposed.  The 
operatives  also  submitted  a  proposal,  viz  :  **  That  besides  renewiflg 
thetr  previously  proffered  guarantee  not  to  ask  any  rise  of  wages 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  they  would  agree  to  work  an  hour 
longer  on  Saturdays,  and  that,  should  the  nine-hours'  system  be 
found  unworkable,  or  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  trade,  they  would 
meet  the  employers  at  the  termination  of  the  first  year,  to  consider 
what  couid  beat  be  done  in  the  circumstanceSi"  This  arrangement 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  masters  j  another  meeting  was 
lield,  and  after  much  discussion,  and  some  recrimination,  the  con- 
ference ended  without  any  practical  result.  These  meetings,  which 
took  place  early  in  May,  created  much  interest ;  and^  having 
attended  one  of  them,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  general  fairnesa, 
ability,  and  spirit,  by  which  the  discussions  on  both  sides  were 
characterised.  After  this  failure,  separate  meetings  were  held,  at 
w^hicli  each  party  raised  the  flag  of  "  no  surrender  1 "  And  thus 
did  matters  continue  till  Friday,  the  1 3th  of  May,  when  the 
operatives'  committee  received  a  communication  from  the  secretary 
to  the  Master  Builders*  Association,  intimating  that  the  employers 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  prolong  the  contest.  Thus  terminated 
this  long,  keenly  contested,  yet  withal  temperate  dispute,  having 
lasted  exactly  three  months. 

A  few  collateral  facts  must  be  here  added  as  tending  to  throw 
light  on  certain  phases  of  the  short-hours*  movement  in  Scotland, 
The  system  of  payment  by  the  hour,  which  has  occasioned  so  much 
discussion  in  London,  wafi  adopted  here,  as  nearly  as  can  bo  ascer- 
tained, about  fie ven teen  years  ago ;  it  is  general  in  Scotland,  and 
approved  of  hy  both  operatives  and  employers ;  indeed,  workmen 
have  often  declared  that  they  would  strike  against  any  attempt  to 
iiitro<lucc  a  change.  The  nine-hours'  system  has  now  existed  fully 
twelve  months,  and  all  concerneil  appear  to  be  satisfied  ;  there  is  at 
least  seeming  harmony  between  employer  and  employed.  What  is 
called  "  time-and-a-half"  is  paid  for  over- work  ;  and  the  scarcity  of 
hands  and  pressure  of  work  after  the  settlement  led  to  a  slight 
iocrease  of  wages.  It  ought  also  to  be  stated  that  during  the  contest 
the  masons  received  the  sympathy  and  practical  aid  of  the  working 
classes  throughout  Scotland — whose  battle  it  was  thought  they  were 
fightiog.  The  building  operatives  liberally  contributed  towards  the 
funds,  and  by  this  means,  with  the  capital  of  £3,000  possessed  by  the 
Edinburgh  Society,  the  Committee  was  enabled  to  pay  those  on  the 
"out-roU**  at  the  following  rates; — Unmarried  men,  IQs,  6rf.,  and 
married,  15^.  6d.  per  week — leaving  of  course  a  considerable  balance. 
As  showing  the  general  tendency,  it  may  be  further  stated  that  the 
plasterers  have  obtained  the  nine  hours  *'  for  the  asking,'*  and  that 
the  joiners  and  other  trades  are  moving  in  the  same  direction.     It  \fi 


also  wortliy  of  Tiot<2,  tliat  immetlintely  after  the  term  mat  i 
djffpnteia  Co-oporative  Building  Company  was  formed  iu  Ktlinburgh, 
with  a  capital  of  £10,000,  in  shares  of  £1  each.  Tbi^s  com  pan  j  iM 
fixed  on  a  piece  of  ground,  at  the  rat^  of  £20  per  acn?^  csp^ble  of 
COB  tain  in|^  forty  bouiea*  Eij^ht  of  the^  have  bcco  €omplei«^»  attd 
smotber  sixteen  are  in  course  of  erection.  The  bouses  are  "  letf- 
containcd,"  each  haTing  a  commodious  kitchen,  room,  and  bediooi^ 
with  requiflite  conveniences,  and  a  small  garden  attiitched*  Fourl€<B 
of  the  houses  have  ab-eady  been  »old  at  the  rate  of  £100  each,  tit 
purchasers,  without  an  exception,  being  working-men  who  are  in 
most  cases  to  reside  in  their  '*  own  castles."  I  mention  these  parti- 
culars, as  they  are  regarded,  in  nome  measure  »t  least,  as  a  reinh^ 
the  late  dispute. 

In  this  j>aperlbare  purposely  refrained  from  any  positive  expii»- 
sion  of  opinion.  From  personal  observation  and  documents  raadEf 
supplied,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  give  a  fair  statfrnent  of  facts,  Ic^rtDf 
deduction  and  comparison  to  others.  I  cannot,  however,  cooeliiKK 
without  saying  that^  so  far  a^  my  experience  goes,  the  beat  mdam 
of  the  working-classes  are  decidedly  averse  to  strike?,  and  thii  ft 
eonvtction  is  growing  that  while  the  Uaion  should  l>e  ittalnlaiod, 
there  is  in  co-operation  a  new  and  higher  i>owcr- 


Should  Apprenticeship  be  under  Indenture  ?*     St/  GoBFlg , 
Lu^HlNGTOK,  Barrister-at-Law, 

APPRENTICESHIP  is  ft  gubjcct  often  passed  over  by  writers  oii  P 
Economy,  yet  perhaps  few  are  more  worlliy  of  attention  ;  I 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  all-important  question   of 
Education.     It  involves  als^o  other  questions  of  hardly  less 
Eipccially  it  seem.s  to  o^cr  the  first  and  best  battle-groand  for  tit 
discussion  of  the  great  problem^  whether  trade  admits  ©f 
tiOTi  or  is   to  be  consigned  for  ever  to  mere  laissez  Jhire. 
the  first  battle-ground,    because  education  for  trade    comes  \4 
trade  itself,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  excltision  from  trade  af  i 
numerary   labourers,  apprenticcsbip  i^  the  natural  doorway 
such  exclusion  ciiii  be  effected  ;  and  the  hesf,  liecause  education i 
its  nature  and  our  experience  of  it  seems,  if  anytbiiig,  the 
subject  of  systematic  action.     As  a  nmtter  of  fact^  moreover,  ap 
ticeship  has  been  and  still  is  the  constant  source  of  serious 
pntes.    For  yeais  it  has  been  the  rexata  qtta^atio  in  the  BbefiiQ 
and  amongst  the  Liverpool  shipwrights  \  in  1858  it  was  the< 
the  great  lock-out  of  the  fiint-glass  makers  tliroughout    the 

*  This  paper  is  an  attempt  (o  represent  the  result  of  the  Eaforii]attoi»  «ilf^ 
in  answer  to  the  questionfl  t?on(M7rning  appj-t^nti^eship  cireulatcd  b^tb^iii^ 
datioQ.    It  i^  to  Tic  regretted  tbut  this  iaformatimi  proceedi  aJmoig  ^csdfiMl, 
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Ingdom  ;  And  for  &  like  cauee  tbe  whole  building  trade  of  the  city 
ofDubiLa  was,  not  ma oy  years  since,  in  a  itate  of  chronic  de range- 
men  t*  Oti  the  present  occusiou  I  hnvtJ  no  intention  to  go  into  the 
whole  iubjectof  np[)rentieeBbip  ;  I  shall  propound oialy  one  qiiefilioa — 
Whether  apprenticefibip  should  be  under  indenture  ? 

A  few  preliniinarj  words,  however^  explanatory  of  the  general 
nature  of  appreuticci^hLp,  tmy  be  au  aEis^btauce.  Appreutice^bip  is  a 
sjsUfm  of  tmde  education,  A  trade,  at  any  rate  every  skilled  trade» 
ba£  to  tic  iearut.  Now  if  you  waut  to  leani  any th log,  whatever  it  be, 
the  most  rapid  and  oconoraieal  way  is  to  get  a  teacher  who  will  teach 
it  you  directly  and  systematically-  This  is  a  universal  rule.  A  boy, 
therefore,  who  wishes  to  Buter  a  trade  had  better  at  ooce  put  himself 
under  one  who  knows^  it — ii  teacher.  But  theu  the  teacher  muat  he 
remunerated.  Yot  what  ri'iauneration  cau  a  poor  boy^  the  eon  of  poor 
^renta,  offer  ?  lie  baa  no  uioney.  Hero  lies  tbe  ditHcuUy,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  ia  apprenticeship,  ITe  ht%^  no  money  now,  true  ;  but 
be  hopes  ^ome  day  to  make  some,  when  he  knows  bis  tradu  ;  tet  bim 
give  to  the  teacher  a  mortgage  upon  bii$  future  years  of  Uibour. 
Apprenticeship  then  Is  a  Bystem  whereby  a  master  engages  to  teach 
a  youth,  and  iu  roturu  the  youtb  onj^ges  to  serve  his  master  for  a 
certain  term.  This  term  of  course  varies  iu  length  in  different  trades 
in  proportion  to  tbe  amount  of  skill  re^iuired,  but  iu  all  aiike  it  may  be 
roogbly  divided  into  two  periods  ;  the  first,  during  which  the  master 
teaches  gratuitouily,  ending  at  tbe  poiut  when  the  hibour  of  tbe 
apprentice  just  begins  to  be  of  value;  and  the  second,  during  which 
t£e  skilled  apprentice  works  gratuitously,  naturally  closing  when 
tbe  master  has  received  in  service  the  ei|ulvaleni  for  his  own  trouble 
in  teaching.  To  tluB  term  must  be  added  a  supplementary  period  of 
service,  as  a  return  to  the  master  for  any  wages  he  may  have  paid  to 
the  apprentice  in  order  to  prevent  him  being  a  mere  burden  to  his 
parents— wages  at  first  only  nominal,  but  increasing  gradually,  until 
at  the  close  of  tbe  apprenticeship  they  amonut  to  one-half  or  ])erbaps 
two- thirds  of  jour  nt^  man- e  wages* 

I  moot  ion  these  particulars  iu  order  to  make  clear  that  the  first 
thing  in  apprenticeship  (as  is  denoted  by  its  very  derivation — from 
npprcndre^  to  learn)  is  for  tbe  lad  to  be  tauglit;  when  this  has  been 
accomplisbed,  then,  and  not  till  tben»  bos  the  master  the  right  to 
appropriate  tbe  bwl^s  labour  for  bis  own  purposes;  that  it  may  he 
clear  too  that,  whereas  in  other  agreemcuis  for  education  the  remu- 
neration is  paid  in  money,  and  paid  either  before  or  concurrently  with 
the  giving  of  tbe  instruction — iu  the  agreemeut  of  ajiprentioesbip^ 
tbe  instruction  is  necessarily  given  tir^t,  afterwards  conies  the  renau- 
neration,  and  that  not  in  money,  but  in  kind,  vi^,,  labour  spread  over 
m  term  of  years.  Tbe  law  also  holds  a  distinctioii — considering 
tho  iujfiortant  coneequeuces  of  an  apprentice  agreement,  bow  that 
one  party  is  pledged  to  furnish  a  complete  trade  instruction,  and 
the  other  party  (thi^ongb  his  parent  or  guardian)  binds  himself  to  a 
continuous  service  fur  a  period  of  years,^-the  law  requires  an 
apprenticeship  to  be  under  indenturcj  in  other  ^vords^  to  be  aua^te^"^ 
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ment  made  in  writing  and  duly  stamped,  Witbont  thesis  formalli 
an  apprenticesbip  i^  neither  iiieg&l,  nor  encouraged  ;  it  stjuply  earn 
he  enforced  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  a  court  of  law- 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  snid,  let  us  proceotl  to  tl 
question  before  us — whether,  the  law  remaining  unehiiiigt^tl, 
apprenticeship  should,  as  a  matter  of  policj,  bo  made  under  tnd^* 
ture?  To  some  persons  this  might  seem  a  question  iu capable  4*f 
discussiou,  on  the  ground  that  what  the  law  recognises,  that  mtift  hf^ 
the  best.  But  this  is  not  necessarilj  60 ;  for  if  indentures  woif^f 
really  inconvenient,  then,  iis  they  are  not  rendered  compulsofj 
by  the  law,  it  would  he  well  to  diapense  with  them.  Again,  it  i a  quite 
pogfllble  that  an  unindefi tared  apprentice  may  be  duly  instmctedg 
and  his  master  duly  served.  A  custom  might  prevail  to  this  effect* 
indeed  in  many  places  does  so  prevail :  and  a  custom^  whuUj 
unrecognised  by  law,  is  often,  and  especially  in  trade  matters,  is 
efficacious  as  a  law  itself,  and  sometimes  more  eonvenicDt,  es  tl 
admits  of  proper  e^^ceptions.  But  the  question  requtres  thoroug] 
discussion  for  this  reason  most  of  all — a  reason  to  which  I  beg  to 
the  attention  of  this  Department  in  the  strongest  way  pofisibli 
in  nearly  every  trade  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  the 
of  apprenticeship  under  indenture  is  giving  way  before  a 
called  apprenticeship,  hut  which  U  not  under  indenture^  and  oftffl 
not  even  in  writing.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  normal  tendencies  of 
the  two  systems  I  will  draw  pictures  of  two  apprentice^^hip^ — "i* 
under  indenture,  the  other  without*  And  first,  suppose  an  indeo* 
ture  is  duly  made  and  es:  ecu  ted*  Mutual  obligations  are  at  oimss 
thereby  fixed;  the  master  is  hound  to  loach,  the  lad  to  ierv(\ 
each  under  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Each  also,  on  other  grouiiiUi 
:finda  it  his  interest  to  carry  out  these  obligations  to  the  fiilU  ti 
pays  the  master  to  teach,  for  he  is  sure  of  his  reward  ;  ia  i 
few  years  he  will  have  taught  the  lad  his  trade,  and  then  for  tfcd 
remainder  of  his  servitude  will  receive  from  him  jouriieym«i*i 
work  ni  apprentice's  wages.  He  knows,  too,  that  the  credit  of  htt 
establishment  is  at  stake  in  the  success  of  his  apprentice*  It  pan 
the  apprentice  to  learn ^  for  ho  knows  that  upon  his  etfbrts  WifW 
depends  Ins  livelihood  hcreivfter.  This  obligation  upon  the  ma^Mi; 
be  it  observed^  extends  to  instructing  the  lad  in  hts  whole  liadi^ 
not  a  particular  part  of  it*  Accordingly,  the  rule  is  pragrM^ 
where  progress  is  possible  ;  at  first  perhaps  the  lad  only  fpoill 
material,  and  gives  a  de^l  of  trouble,  requiring  constant  superiatea* 
dence^  but  by  and  by  he  is  able  to  do  plain  work  unaided,  and  step  If 
8t6p,  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  fit,  he  ts  initiated  into  the  finer  and  BOfi 
complex  operations  of  bis  trade,  until  at  last  he  is  equal  In  skill  tat 
journeyman.  The  wages  are  of  course  moderate,  paid  generally  by  tkt 
day — an  arrangement  convenient  to  the  lad*s  father,  because  he  kjti>vf 
what  to  expect  from  his  son  at  the  end  of  the  week — oeca9io€ialtf» 
however,  by  the  piece »  but  not  until  the  apprentice  haa  gaimil  ii 
least  some  degree  of  efficiency,  and  then  only  as  an  encooragtaiot 
to  md\i?strj  V  H  ii  not  allowed  to  lead  t^  overtime.     On  the  contiaiy* 
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the  master  requires  from  the  up  prentice  &  full  day's  work  and  no 
more  ;  there  m  a  time  for  him  to  eomo  and  a  time  to  go,  but  there  ii 
no  overtime.  Overtime  is  a  practice  which  may  exceptionally 
be  suited  to  a  pressed  journeymaDj  in  haste  to  make  money  for  his 
wife  and  family,  bat  which  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  terms  of 
the  apprentice's  contract,  which  are  that  lie  is  to  be  allowed  to  learu 
his  trade,  and  in  return  gratuitously  to  give  his  master  a  fair  day's 
work  every  day  throughout  the  year.  On  tlie  other  hand,  regular, 
not  immoderate  hourB  of  hvbourj  are  exactly  the  training  which 
forma  habits  of  steady  industry ;  and  the  apprentice  thus  enters 
hh  trad©  in  the  same  manner  as  ho  hopes  to  follow  it  through  life ; 
without  loitering,  yet  without  haste.  But  industry  is  not  only 
required  of  him,  it  is  aliso  superintended  ;  he  works  under  the 
master's  eye  ;  quality  is  looked  to,  not  quantity ;  scamping  is  not 
tolerated  ;  the  lad  must  do  his  work  welK  I  need  not  tell  you 
one  sure  consequence  of  this,  that  our  apprentice,  like  other  persons 
who  acquire  skillj  soon  gains  an  affection  for  his  work  and  a  pride 
in  doing  it  well.  He  js  cheerful  too ;  be  feels  he  is  learning  his 
trade ;  he  can  look  forward  with  hope.  Nor  is  dLscipline  wanting  ; 
the  master  is  master,  and  his  authority  for  the  present  hour  is  felt 
all  the  stronger  because  it  is  to  last  foi"  several  years  to  come. 
The  apprentice  is  iu  a  state  of  strict  dependencyj  but,  mark,  not 
a  servile  dependency,  but  one  suited  to  his  years  and  also  to  his 
noviciate  position  ;  it  w*a3  undertaken  by  his  parents  for  his  behalf; 
it  is  recognised  by  the  trade  and  enforced  by  the  law  ;  and  in 
due  time  will  confer  on  him  a  status  of  plenary  honour  in  the  tradCi 
The  apprenticCj  therefore,  besides  trade  instruction,  learns  a  proper 
reapect  for  his  superiors*  "  When  I  first  went  apprentice,"  wTites  a 
journeyman  potter, "  we  had  to  know  our  place  j  we  were  not  allowed 
to  use  our  tongue  to  the  journeymen ;  we  knew  behaviour,  and  we 
respected  those  put  over  us,  and  this  had  a  good  influence  on  us  for 
the  future,"  But  this  respect  is  not  of  fear  more  than  of  affection. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise  j  if  both  parties 
did  not  liy  long  experience  get  to  know  and  trust  each  other ;  if 
the  master,  seeing  the  boy's  skill  grow  under  his  care,  did  not  take  an 
interest  in  hira,  were  it  only  as  in  his  own  handiwork  ;  or  if  the  lad 
failed  to  look  up  to  his  master  to  whom  he  owes  everything  he  has 
learnt,  his  whole  stock-in-trade  in  fact,  and  who,  he  knows,  can  be 
fepatd  by  nothing  short  of  continuous  service  to  the  end  of  the 
term.  He  learns  what  it  is  to  be  faithful  to  a  faithful  master*  A 
good  ndalion  this,  surely,  and  one  that  in  trade  disputes  hereafter 
may  be  hoped  to  stand  in  good  stead  to  both  parties,  and  not  to 
them  only,  but  to  othersj  brother  masters  and  brother  operatives, 
and  to  society  at  large*  Well,  in  due  time  the  end  does  come^ 
the  lad  is  free  j  he  receives  hrs  indenture,  and  jierbaps  with  it 
a  small  present  as  a  token  of  good  will  from  his  master.  He  is 
proud  of  this  indenture  ;  there  it  is,  a  menional  of  servitude  served, 
AH  outward  and  visible  sign  that  he  has  learnt  bis  craft,  that  he 
IB  now  a  man  in  the  trade.     ProbabJj  his  master  wUl  retain  \i\m 
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far  n.  while  to  give  him  a  start  m  the  world,  ojid  neither  partjr  is  in  • 
hurry  to  break  a  coQDexion  so  long  establigiked;  if  not,  he  goes 
elsewhere,  bis  credentials  with  him,  and  with  these  he  is  a  journej^injiii 
all  the  world  over^   capable  not  only  of  doing  any  kind  of  workj 
offered  to  him,  hut  ako  of  Ids  true  ting  others  to  become  liko  ^imaelf,^ 
In    shorty  the   trade    has  gained  ooc   more  eMcient    member, 
,  honour  to  his  claas. 

Such  is  tbu  picturo  I  draw  of  an  indentured  apprentice* 
Now  I  would  call  attention  to  this  fact,  that  all  the«©  bapp^ 
reaulta  iJow  from  a  single  cause — the  establitiUment  of  obligaiionaw 
Obligations  !  a  welcome,  though  to  modern  trade  ears  a  strange  souni^ 
thb  word  **  obligations*^'  It  is  cheering  to  know  that  in  these  dnyi  iht 
law  dtiil  expects  the  master^  in  one  re^[>ect  at  leaist,  to  be  sotuething 
more  than  a  caab  purchaser  of  the  commodity  of  labotir  ;  that  tbm 
ahop  may  be  not  only  a  money-making,  an  ai'ticle-pmducing  plftOC^ 
])ut  may  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  operative-t raining  &chooL  Afld 
observe  the  character  of  these  obligations ;  tbey  are  mutual  :  tbt 
master  has  his  set  of  dutiet^^  the  apprentice  has  hiB.  And  tht 
obligafionB  of  both  do  not,  like  lb  esse  of  employer  and  opermlltlv^ 
begin  and  close  witb  the  day  or  even  with  tbe  week  ;  they  hial  fcfB 
years  long  ;  a  great  help  this  in  trials,  which  iti  it^adtv  from  th» 
frequent  iluctuatious^  must  coobtantly  arise.  The  master  and  appren- 
tiee  know  that  they  are  tietl  together,  nmn  and  boj^  for  a  term  of 
yeare  for  i>etter  or  w^orse,  and  ik^  naturally  make  the  beat  of  eicfa 
other.  Lastly,  these  obligations  can  he  summed  up  m  one— 41m9  fda- 
tion  of  teacher  and  pupiL  Wbat  in  other  departments  ofiaslxwsikm 
that  relation  means  or  can  be  made  to  mean,  we  know — opporttmitaiA 
for  wise  direction  and  fatherly  care  on  one  ^ide^  for  obedience  lai 
gratitude  on  the  other,  for  patience,  industry,  and  Adelity  on  bcith» 
Why  should  it  not  mean  the  game  in  trade  }  Nay,  why  sboukl  ii 
not  mean  more  ?  No  teacher  can  have  such  direct  pecuniary  iniereitto 
do  hiB  duty  by  the  pupil  whom  he  haa  to  instruct,  as  the  matur 
who  is  to  get  the  hene^t  of  the  pkill  of  his  apprentice.  No  pttpil 
has  so  much  to  loi^*  from  disloyalty  to  hi^  teacher  as  the  &pfirflOl&oi^ 
whose  bread  in  afler  years  depends  dtrectly  upon  tbe  atuck  tf 
knowledge  he  can  acquire  under  his  master  and  his  master  aloa** 

And  now  to  the  other  picture,  of  an  apprenticeship  witlioni  M 
indeuture^  To  begin  with,  the  very  term  is  a  misaomer  ;  ssdi  M 
apprenticeship  is  not  an  appreuticcship  at  alL  No  tie  ii  estmblkJiiiif 
the  master  can  digmiss^  the  hoy  can  leave,  at  wilh  The  maflter  u 
not  bound  to  teach,  nor  the  apprentice  to  serve*  I^or  ia 
that  the  master  will  try  to  teach,  seeing  that  if  he  should  a| 
trouble  or  money  in  teaching  the  boy^  he  will  gain  nothing 
for  the  boj,  as  soon  as  he  knows  him&elf  to  be  worth  anything^  will 
be  off  b  que^t  of  anotlier  master  and  higher  wagea.  But  in  poial 
of  fact  the  boy  was  never  taken  for  the  purpoee  of  Wi.ng  ts^gl^ 
His  master  is  probably  one  of  Ibose  nuiBtern  who,  having  iiolegiliBM 
footing  in  the  trade,  seek  to  ohiaiu  ono  by  uuders^lling  their  Mlgi^ 
^^oraff&i  \f^  producing  inferior  work  at  less  ooet,  bj  em|iloytQg  ite 
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er  atiil  infiTior  lai>our  of  appreDtices  ;  who  multiply  appren- 
libiinm^  to  iUsidlss  them  in   Black   times  rather   than   |mj 

their  small  wnges,  and  to  rcplnce  thera  bj  &  fresh  batch  when 
ftade  revive?.  Our  apprentice,  therefore,  finds  that  he  lias  heea 
taken  not  to  he  taught,  but  to  be  ti^ed  ;  that  his  master's^  object  tft 
ix>t  to  give  him  a  start  in  the  world,  but  to  get  as  much  out  of  him 
aa  he  can.  He  i^  kept  to  coarse  plain  labour,  the  hner  kinds  of 
work  he  never  practises  himself,  nor  (if  the  establishment  is  Buch 
la  I  have  described)  sees  others  practise.  He  is  put  on  piece-work, 
and  encouraged  to  work  overtime.  Indeed,  if  overtime  be  enforced^ 
he  has  no  way  of  resisting  it  except  by  leaving*  Unfortunately^ 
however^  he  is  but  too  apt  to  fall  in  with  this  arrangement*  A 
jouth  of  his  age  sehloTn  looks  far  forward,  and,  perhaps,  without 
the  encourngemoot  of  an  instructor,  ha&  no  ambition  to  seek  new 
difficult  kind £3  of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  these  long  and  Ir regular 
hours  at  coarse  piece-work,  bring  him  in  plenty  of  money,  w^hich 
maj  seem  to  him,  perhaps  even  to  his  father,  (who  ^liould  know 
bett.er»)  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  iDstruetlon  in  hirf  trade, 
Bot  this  money  is  really  a  curse  ;  it  is  too  much  for  him  to  be  able  to 
■pOfid  wisely  i  it  is  uncertain  in  amount,  and  ho  is  tempted  to  keep 
back  part  of  it  from  hi^  parent:^ ;  hence  couBtaut  quarrels  at  home. 
In  short,  these  large  wages  are  made  at  the  expenBC  not  only  of 
his  future  prospects  as  a  journeyman,  but  of  his  health,  and  his 
present  peace  and  well-doing.  Further,  if  the  first  duty  of  the 
laaster  to  instruct  his  apprentice  is  tlius  neglected,  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  expect  anything  high  en  How  can  a  master  care  for  a  lad 
on  whom  he  has  spent  no  pains,  who  is  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow  ?  or  Iiow  can  a  lad  look  up  to  a  master  who  will  disimisa 
him  perhaps  next  week,  if  trade  be  etlack,  and  who,  he  knows,  is  all  the 
time  only  using  him?  Well,  indeed,  is  it  if  he  judge  not  ail  maeterb 
by  bis  own.  And  then  the  right  to  leave  at  any  time  ojierates 
mofft  injuriously  ;  the  boy  thinks  in  a  yeai*  or  so  he  will  be  able  to 
earn  enough  elBcrtrhere  to  bt^  independent.  He  is  unruly,  bumptious, 
and  fancies  himself  a  man  before  hie  time.  Weil,  one  day  he  baa 
a  quarrel  with  his  master,  or  thinks  he  cau  better  himself  elsewhere; 
po  off  ho  goes  on  tramp,  and  thus  early  acquires  pernicious  unsettled 
habits.  And  this  roving  life  has  a  peculiar  temptation  of  its  own* 
On  applying  for  a  new  situation  the  lad  is  tempted  by  the  prospect 
of  better  wages  to  represent  that  he  has  served  a  longer  time  than  m 
really  the  case.  He  appears  as  a  stranger,  and  carries  with  him  no 
pttper  to  put  his  word  to  tlie  test.  So  he  becomes  an  impostor,  and 
very  often  with  seeming  success.  But  there  will  be  a  heavy  penalty 
tobefmid  for  this,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by,  perhaps  by  himself  i  certainly 
by  his  fellows.  At  last,  however,  his  seven  years  are  really  over,  ho 
may  now  call  himself  a  journeyman,  and  look  for  a  journeyman's  work 
au d  a  j o n rn ey ra  an *s  wages*  B  u  t^  n o !  H  i s  fi rs t  applica ti o n  to  ih e  mas ter 
whom  he  has  just  served  as  an  apprentice  is  met  with  nn  excnse 
that  trade  is  bad,  or  tliat  he  does  not  want  a  journeyinan  just  now; 
hut  it  is  added,  '"  if  you  like  to  remain  on  at  apprenlice-wa^ts,  ^ou 
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ma  J,"  He  rejecttj  tliia  oifer  and  goes  ebe  where.  But  here  agatn  tlie 
same  trouble  meets  hira  from  having  no  Id  denture  to  show*  The  new 
master  to  whom  lie  appliei!,  suipects  him — "  You^re  not  a  journej- 
roau,"  he  rimy  say,  '*  youVe  only  a  big  apprentice  ;  or  if  you  are,  yon 
are  a  young  looking  one.  I  don*t  mind  giving  you  something  under 
a  journeyman's  pay."  Perhaps  the  lad  accepts  this  offer,  aod  takes 
his  Beat  by  the  side  of  a  regular  jourueyman.  Presently  the  employer 
Bays  to  the  latter — "You  see  what  that  jonrueyman  h  working  for, 
you  must  work  far  the  same  wages  or  go,"  And  the  regular  jour- 
neymauj  if  trade  is  generally  slack,  and  if  he  has  no  society 
protect  him,  must  accept  the  terms  or  go.  Thus  the  absence 
indenture  leads  directly  to  a  general  reduction  of  wages.  Btt 
perhaps  our  apprentice  finds  it  best  to  refuse  the  ofier  of  the 
master,  or,  perhaps,  cannot  fiocl  work  at  all,  and  returns  whence  1 
came  to  sfay  with  his  former  master  at  high  apprentice  wages.  A^ 
galling  thing  certainly  for  a  man  to  have  an  additional  year 
servitude  I  And  this  may  happen  of  course  to  a  good  work 
as  well  as  to  a  bad.  No  credit  either  to  the  master,  who  ihtis 
an  advantage — he  knows  all  the  time  he  is  doing  an  injustice — hut^ 
then  he  has  been  eo  often  deceived  before  into  paying  journeymcii'i 
wages  to  impo§turou8  apprentices,  why  should  he  not  now  fquare 
the  balance  ?  and,  after  all,  he  has  never  been  under  any  obligating 
to  the  lad,  why  then  should  he  giro  him  more  tlian  he  can  g0t 
elsewhere  ? 

Kow  if  this  ia  the  case  of  au  iudividnal  apprentice,  what  willl 
the  result  if  it  becomes  the  system  ?  The  trade  will  be  filled  ' 
operatives  ^'  who  are  men  in  stature  but  not  in  skill  ;"  men  itnakiUedl 
and  to  remain  unskilled,  for  youtii,  and  in  general  youth  alone, 
the  time  for  learning ;  men  who  dislike  their  work^  aa  bad  workmet 
always  do — who  are  discontented  with  themselves  and  ^ufpieion* 
of  their  musters,  whose  work  is  not  standard  work,  and  therefore  not 
worth  standard  wage  ;  above  all,  men  who  are  a  plague  to  ihm 
neighbours.  The  public  grows  accustomed  to  ctoip  an  teles,  and 
to  put  up  with  what  is  inferior  ;  the  best  journeyman  finds  the  ik- 
mand  for  bis  good  labour  diminish,  and  sees  his  wages  sink  to  tke 
level  of  the  worst.  The  work  degenerates  ;  the  best  cuastert  auft 
driven  out  of  the  market ;  the  whole  trade  decays. 

Such  is  the  result  of  apprenticeship  not  according  to  law,  Ii  doai 
not  of  course  so  show  itself  in  every  case  ;  there  are  many  instances  of 
masters  failing  to  do  their  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  iodenturCt  *&l 
of  other  masters  doing  theirs,  although  there  is  no  indenture  tobbid 
them.  But  the  experience  of  most  trailes  shows  that  the  ^rtaia 
tendency  of  dispensing  with  indenture  is  to  degrade  appi^entieeek^ 
from  being,  as  it  ought  to  he,  a  school  of  instriictiou,  and  to  ibtt«r 
the  bad  habit  of  systematically  procuring  a  substitute  for  iklUai 
and  well-paid  labour  in  the  cheap,  becauBe  inferior,  labaor  of  jaoi 
boys,  who  ouglit  to  he  learning,  instead  of  remaining  hewera  of  wtooi 
mid  drawers  of  water.  In  the  potteries,  indeed,  suck  a  ayatmi  i» 
openly  avowed ;  there  you  may  see  apprentices  hired,  like  jourvif* 
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meUj  for  the  year — *^  A  Bhameful  way  of  doing  buslnesa,"  a8  one  of 
mj  correspondents  justly  says. 

In  thig  state  of  thing b,  is  there  no  redress  ?  If  an  Indenture  Is  all 
that  IB  wanted,  would  it  not  be  a  simple  ramedy  to  make  indentures 
compulsory  ?  Not  indeed  by  statute — for  Parliamentary  legislation, 
even  if  not  ucwiae  from  the  beginning,  is  fnr  too  inilexible  to  meet 
the  shifting  conditions  of  trade — but  by  rules  voluntarily  made  and 
recognised  by  the  ti'ade.  Objections,  however,  will  not  be  wanting, 
and  from  every  class.  There  will  be  political  economists,  saying, 
**  Dotjbtless  one  system  is  better  than  another^  but  save  us  from  your 
rules;  trust  to  free  trade  and  competition ;  these  unindentured  ap- 
prentices, these  unapprenticed  operatives,  will  soou  sink  to  their 
proper  level/*  But  the  answer  is :  free  trade  has  been  tried  and  has 
failed  ;  quantity  of  labour  it  may  procure,  tt  cannot  procure  qnality  ; 
in  what^iver  trade  the  system  of  indenturing  has  declined — in  the 
tailoring  trade,  in  the  polteiy  trade,  in  a  host  of  others — there  the 
skill  of  the  operatives  has  correspondingly  deter lora tod,  and  the  proa* 
perity  of  the  trade  has  declined.  And  after  all,  this  clamour  for  free 
trade  in  labour  seems  only  a  prejvidice  ngainst  all  organisation,  bred 
by  past  suffering  from  really  unjust  rules — ^unjust  rules,  such  as  the 
Statute  of  Apprentices,  which  compelled  a  servitude  of  seven  years 
for  all  trades  alike,  although  different  trades  can  be  mastered  in  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time  ;  or  such  as  those  mere  protectionist  rules 
passed  by  some  trade-unions,  confining  apprentices  to  sons  or  relatives 
of  men  in  the  trade,  and  indeed  all  unjust  rules  of  legislation  iu  other 
matters  as  well  as  in  trade  itself.  But  a  rule  requiring  indentures 
is  not  contrary  to  free  trade  rightly  considered.  It  leaves  trade  open 
to  all,  simply  prescribing  proper  conditions  for  such  as  choose  to 
enter  it^  And  an  indenture  is  a  proper  condition,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  is  a  general  consensus  that  without  an  apprenticeship  it 
is  impossible  to  become  a  qualified  workman  ;  and  that  an  apprentice- 
ship without  an  indenture  is  generally  not  an  apprenticeship  at  all* 
It  would  seem  then  that  free  trade  furnishes  no  better  grounds  of 
objection  to  a  normal  apprenticeship  In  trade  than  to  a  diploma  in 
physic,  or  to  a  title  to  orders,  or  to  a  call  to  the  bar*  Again,  free 
trade,  whilst  preaching  the  expediency  of  leaving  grown-up  men  to 
take  care  of  themselvesj  has  now  (after  a  struggle)  consented  to 
make  exceptions  in  favour  of  hoys  and  w^omen,  and  to  grant  them 
special  protection.  As  Factory  Acts  guard  the  health,  so  a  normal 
apprenticeship  guards  the  trade  education,  of  children  and  youths. 

But  what  is  the  feeling  towards  such  a  rule  of  the  two  parties 
particularly  concerned,  masters  and  men?  Masters,  as  might  be 
supposed,  are  in  general  loud  against  all  rules.  So  long  indeed  as 
they  are  confined  to  the  undersellers,  a  class  of  masters  described  by 
a  correspondent  as  *Hhe  enemies  to  trade/'  but  unfortunately  a  class 
daily  increasing, these  objections  may  be  dismissed  without  considera- 
tion* But  there  are  other  masters  of  a  different  character  who  olso 
object*  These  men  uphold  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  denounce 
the  abuse  by  the  undersellersj  indenture  their  own  appreBtkefe^  ot 
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&t  all  eYcnl9  duij  mBtniet  them  z  ikgj  eaplsy  oafy  ikHiM 

and  steadily  refuae  to  pay  joojnejzDa&^ft  ^v^^S^s  lo  aaj  but 
i»v6  kepi  4  fuJl  {»nibaiiotiAiy  cerrico^  Thejr  ire,  Ibovlbee^  ^%1% 
fievfieculile :  ■till  Ihe  T&mmtm  given  lij  tkem  lor  ifcnr  olfeetiaai  m$ 
eHmu  que^iloD&ble.  The  iJtpmw  of  tfas  itn^  ««§  woai  to  h* 
^plendecl  11:9  tiu  excoie  for  omitfiiag  tie  iodeetitre  ;  but  tlw  i 

^  tke  ftlmmp  liutj  from  2U.  to  2f.  6<L  kai  iK»i  incriaMad  llie  i 
ef  indeDtuTea.     A  more  modern  reaAOQ  is  thmt  Bttfiegii  do  aol  vU 
lo  fwidle  themselre!}  for  je&rs  wllh  m  duigreemUe  i^ptvtttioflL     Bll 
bei»'  bow  &fi  operative  potter  de^  with  tbis  ergwwent.     **  Oo6  tf 
our  employ erSf""  ho  writes, "  does  oot  ladeDtore  hUapjgeaiietti  for  Ail 
reaion  th&U  i^  thej  iloo^t  please,  he  ean  part  villi  iIku.     Ko4  f^eeM! 
— whjf  you  t^n't  put  old  ke&d^  ou  yoiiDg  sboalder%  nor  m  rt  liMf 
that   lad^  will  condtict  themselTed  as  men — tt  ia  ibe  ilotj  of  u 
^nployer  to  teacb  the  lads  to  pleaae.     I  aerried  mj  tboe  witb  tb* 
name  gentlemao ;  I  wns  twice  dtiring  tiiat  time  di^naaiied  for  bad  work 
The  tmtb  is,  I  was  so  fond  of  fua,  that  I  paid  no  aitotitaoa  lo  ot 
work,  but  then  I  got  no  pay  for  such — welC  I  was  set  oa  agftiai«  eei 
when  I  grew  up,  I  took  delight  in  making  good  wof k.  «im1^  wba  I 
vchA  dooe  with  my  term,  1  was  discharged,  and  reoelr«d  the  cha* 
racier  of  *■  good  and  steady  workman/    So  much  for  the  *  don^PfloM 
myBteta*  V*     But  the  reasoni  ordinarily  brought  forward  by  miiJiff 
are  such  &8  tliese;  we  don't  mean  to  gi^e  up  any  of  oar  rights:  «t 
wisii  to  remain  masters  of  oor  men,  and  masters  of  onrBelres ;  not  fcihr 
bound  by  the  conduct  of  other  employer^  etUi  lees  by  the  diefiitiii 
of  the  Union.     Kow surely  this  le  setting  np  a  master^a  ri|rhtaa  litfll 
too  high  ;  a  man  may  be  a  maater,  and  jei  be  bos  not  Ibe  li^l— li 
certainly  now-aKlaye  be  has  not  the  power — to  ^x  tho  ooadiliois  ft 
Jabour  without  oon^uking  the  men  whom  he  employs,  aadt  dffi0l|y 
or  indirectly,  the  Union  to  whidi  tho^  men  belong. 

At  all  evente  tlus  h  a  mkeouoepition  by  the  maater  of  bis  ovi 
interest.  For  if  what  he  has  moet  to  dread  is  to  be  dri  ren  out  of  iki 
market  by  the  multiplication  of  cheap  iulerior  miinuJkctarei^  Hi 
tound  policy  must  be  not  to  stand  alone,  reserving  to  biMlf 
the  liberty  of  entering  the  race  of  uufau-  competition,  ttustim 
4lxat,  if  the  wor^t  eome  to  the  worsts  he  too  may  play  mooeotfBU; 
the  low  game  of  under^olling  ;  but  to  bring  about  trmde  regulatiou 
against  finch  practices  which  shall  bind  alL  himself  included,  so  liil 
those  employerij  who  are  *^  the  cneiniej^  of  trade^  may  find  tl  iliiblllt 
to  meet  witii  imitators  amongst  masters,  or  to  draw  isiippllt*^  of  IsImRT 
from  the  rnnks  of  the  operatives.  Such  regulations  can  nerer  W 
'eSectual,  unless  made  by  the  concerted  action  of  Trade  (Inioiiaial 
Maaters'  Assoc  iatious.  The  iisolated  iDdividualifm  of  Ih^  wMttD^ 
which  each  Lhiuks  to  be  his  strongholJ,  tends  to  weaken  all. 

Far  ditferent  ia  the  spirit  in  which  operatires  for  the  nio«t  pH 
treat  this  problem  of  trade.  There  arc  found  iudeed  some  lo proles 
against  being  prohibited  to  follow  a  trade.,  on  the  grounds  thai  tlij 
have  not  been  legally  apprenticed.  Such  men  appeal  to  the  ^'  ^hI^ 
of  labour,*'  the  freedom  of  erery  man  born  into  the  worJd,  iftd 
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1  bat  these  rights  are,  in  sober  troth,  purely  imaginarj,  and, 
even  if  tbey  existed,  could  not  fov  &  Tuoment  be  w^eighed  in  the 
«ppoiite  scale*  For  the  sake  of  a  few  inferior  ojjeratiTea  who 
might  iiave  conformed  but  have  not  conformed,  shall  a  rule  be  set  aside 
CftLeolated  for  tbe  welfai*e  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  operatiYcSj 
iBcttidijig  all  the  most  skilled  of  their  elasa?  Society  should  have 
Httle  sympathy  with  fiuch  claimant  a  ;  for  consumers  have  only  an 
equivcH!al  interest  in  encou racing  the  cheap  productions  such  af^  alone 
can  be  fiir niched  hy  these  improperly  apprenticed  labourers,  and 
what  intei-est  tbey  have  ought  to  give  way  before  tbe  welfare  of  the 
whole  class  of  producers. 

The  Union  a  represent  this  class.  And  wherever  there  exists  at 
tdl  a  s^osg  orgmnnatioQ,  there  will  bo  found  rules  constituttng  legal 
apprenticeship  a  condition  of  en  trance  into  the  society,  and  insisting 
apon  each  hoy  being  duly  indentured  after  a  month  or  two's  trial,  and 
compelling  **  turnovera"  to  complete  their  servitude  under  their  old 
or  under  a  new  master.  People  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  an  opet^ative 
Union  legislating  for  the  trmie.  But  with  regard  to  the  above  rules 
(and  of  thei^e  alone  I  speak)  I  venture  to  ask  w^bether  they  are  not 
in  themselves  good  and  fair  for  all ;  whether  they  are  enforced  in  an 
improper  method,  ao  long  as  the  journeymen  do  no  more  than  decline 
to  work  for  those  or  with  those  wlio  disregard  them  ;  whether, 
procaeding,  aa  they  do,  from  journeymen  who  are  themselves  the 
teaehcTs  and  often  the  fathers  of  the  apprentices,  and  who  are 
■flfeded  in  their  lot  by  the  entrance  of  every  new  memljer  into  the 
teade,  they  have  been  passed  by  persons  without  Knfficient  interest 
experience  in  the  subject  witli  which  they  deal*  That  they 
roeeed  from  the  Union  alone  is  a  thing  truly  lamentable,  but  no 
splaint  lies  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  refuse  to  take  the  first  step 
rdsa  remedy  by  reco;]fn[sing  the  Union  to  be,  as  it  is,  the  lawful 
representative  of  the  operatives  in  the  trade. 
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Meport   an   tht    C4>~oper alive    Movement    in     Germani/.     Mi/ 
PaoPESSOR  HUBEH,  of  the  UniversitT/  of  Berlin. 


k  S  representing  the  German  branch  of  that  most  important  social 
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moTcment  of  our  days,  which  in  England  is  generally  under- 
itood  as  the  co-operative  movement,  and  which  in  Germany  we  call 
Genosse/tscAaJ^sweseny  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  state  the  leading 
ts  and  figures  of  the  development  and  present  state  of  that  move* 
iant,  and  then  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  and  explanations 
on  some  Important  points  wblch,  being  connccfed  with  peculiarities 
ef  our  national  life  in  general,  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  foreigners 
in  a  more  or  less  questionable  shape.     Before,  however,  entering 

*  Bee  Tranmctiom,  vol.  of  1857,  p.  507;  IM%  p|i.  676 — 583  ;  IM^  pp.  743, 
871—^75. 
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"medioi  in  res,^  I  may  just  premise  that  I  have  BOthtng  to  do  liltf 
with  those  more  ancient  anil  iiianifold  forms  of  partial  seLf-htlp  of 
the  labouring  classes-— as  friendly  societies,  sayings  baokft^  lte,t«f 
^vhich  there  are  no  lack  in  Gennany. 

That  there  are  indeed  such  points  in  our  Genonensckafimpfta 
caunot  seem  strange  at  all,  if  yon  consider  that,  though  of  modi 
more  recent  origin  than  the  co-operati?e  moYement  in  Hnglaiiili  y«t 
its  origiD  and  development  has  been  qnite  independent  of  iSJ 
foreign  iofluenee  whatever.  lu  speaking  of  this  point  I  am  aonyl 
cannot  altogether  avoid  what  may  savour  somewhat  ^f  egotiim  ;  hH 
I  hope  to  bo  excused  by  the  very  facts  I  have  to  meation.  Thi 
firstj  though  merely  theoretical  and  moral,  impulse  was  given  If 
myself  in  1845,  when  I  published  the  full  and  detailed  phm  rf 
what  we  now  should  caU  a  co-operative  suburban  village  or  comiim» 
nity — and  that  without  any  thought  and  very  little  knoirleilKe 
of  the  co-operative  writings  and  doings  of  Robert  Owen 
friends,  and  still  less  under  any  obligation  to  the  French 
It  is  of  course  scarcely  possible,  with  anything  like  even  a[ 
mative  precision,  to  ascertain  the  range  aud  effects  of  fliii 
of  moral  and  intellectual  impulse,  though  nobody  would  doubt  tbfiir 
general  importance*  For  many  years,  in  an  entirely  aolitory 
I  have  held  up  Rochdale  and  its  noble  Pioneeraj  Leeds  and 
People's  Mill,  and  their  worthy  competitors  for  the  pri^e  of 
tive  success  among  the  workmen  of  Paris,  to  the  admiration  irf 
countrymen,  as  far  back  as  1854,  when  they  were  known  or  ap[ 
ciated  but  by  very  few  persons  in  England  or  France*  Howevir 
that  be,  I  needs  must  add  that  neither  our  public  in  geu^r&L,  nor 
our  co-operative  practice  has  ^kon  any  notice  of  such  exedkal 
examples*  We  have  gone  our  own  way ;  and  after  all,  ii  vm 
perhaps  on  the  whole  the  best  for  us  under  given  peculiar  coDdi* 
tions  and  circumstances,  as  I  hope  presently  to  make  evident* 

Kotto  mention  some  very  insignificant  or  entirely  abortive  attempt^ 
often  misapplied — charity  predominating  where  the  co-Kipetitiv9 
principle  could  not  acquire  sufficient  vitality — and  even  omitlbg  tkl 
first  fruits  of  the  movement  for  a  reform  of  the  domiciliary  etiU 
under  which  our  labouring  classes  are  also  su tiering, — although  I  oo- 
not  but  consider  our  building  societies  as  one  of  the  most  imporHi^ 
forme  of  co-operation— passing  by  these  and  some  other  inatia^ 
I  at  once  may  point  ont  to  yon  the  first  decidedly  co-opezilHt 
Bocieties  of  unmixed  and  independently  national  origin  arf 
chAracter,  which  have  opened  the  way  for  co-operation  in  G^nnaar. 

These  were  three  Genossenschaflen^  which  began  l^  '^18^ 

in  the  small  towns  of  DeHt^sch  an  J  Bitterfeld,  in  Pr,  a«ey. 

on  a  very  small  §cale  indeed^  but  with  so  wide-spreading  anil  iv^ 
an  effect  as  fblly  to  entitle  their  fouiider,  Mr*  Schuke  of  DdJtn 
to  the  honourable  name  of  Father  of  German  Co-o|>eratioa.  Tb<*f 
are  few  eo-oi*erative  societies  in  Germany  which  were  not  suriri 
under  the  more  or  less  direct  and  personal  influence  or  direct  ion  tif  lii* 
man ',  and  unceasing  were  hie  efforts  in  promoting  and  leading  th*jmort" 
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mtntj  through  the  press,  in  public  meetings  and  private  conversation 
sad  correspondence.  To  appreciate  the  strong  and  sound  vitality  of 
these  Brst  gerniB,  aad  the  correctness  of  the  principles  there  embodied, 
it  Bu^ces  to  compare  this,  to  all  appearance  very  insignificant 
beginoiogj  of  perhaps  200  members  and  scarcely  2000  tliaters  of 
capital,  with  the  present  and  stilt  increasing  array  of  their 
progeny,  after  so  short  a  hipse  of  time.  We  had  in  1861  more  than 
WO  co^operatiTo  societioB,  with  abont  200^000  members,  doing 
bosiness  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions — and  1862  bids  fair  to  cany 
Its  to  700  societie^^  and  a  business  done  of  twenty-four  millions  at 
least.  Now  this  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  progress,  and  what 
makes  thc^e  H^res  stitl  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  nearly 
three^fourths  of  these  societies  were  started  but  five  or  six  years 
siBce*  And  let  me  add  at  once^  that  this  movement  haa  in  Germany, 
ss  in  England,  been  carried  on  without  any  material  aBsistance  from 
any  of  the  higher  classes,  nor  even,  until  very  lately,  has  it  found  any 
moral  support  worth  mentioning  either  from  press  or  platfoi*m  of  any 
political  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
assistance  and  direction  of  a  few  true  friends  to  the  working  classes, 
to  the  otBcial  world,  the  best  they  have  hitherto  done,  or  perhaps 
iuld  have  done,  wai  to  let  ns  on  the  whole  alone  ;  while  the  w*orst 
ley  could  do,  and  did,  was  occasionally,  though  rarely,  trying  to  tio 
our  hands  or  legs  with  some  bit  or  other  of  red  tape,  which,  however^ 
we  managed  to  get  rid  of  quietly  by  ourselves,  or  were  very  soon 
delivered  of  by  the  independence  and  uprightness  of  our  courts  of 
law.  As  to  legislation,  it  has,  as  yet,  not  meddled  with  co-operative 
matters  cither  one  way  or  the  other.  Nor  was  there  any  very 
urgent  call  for  it,  as  long  as  co-operation  was  in  its  infancy-  But 
of  late  we  have  taken  measures  to  get  a  legislative  remedy  against 
certain  difficulties  ive  arc  beginning  to  feel  with  the  very  pi'osperity 
and  increase  of  our  co-operative  affairs-  Now  on  this  point  of  our 
legal  standing  it  is  btit  fair  expressly  to  remark  that,  on  the  %vholej 
our  laws  are  not  more  unfavourable  to  the  co-operative  movement 
than  the  laAV  of  this  or  any  other  country.  In  many  respects  it  is 
even  more  favonrable^as,  for  instance,  for  the  acquisition  of  co-opera- 
tlve  rights,  or  of  land.  The  only  serious  obstacle  it  presents  to  us 
lies  in  the  difficulties  of  extending  co-operative  dealings  beyond  the 
bounds  of  membership  to  the  general  public,  there  being  as  yet  vested 
rights  of  guilds,  &c.,  in  the  way*  As  to  the  formal  features  of 
organization,  management,  &c.,  of  these  societies,  it  suffices^  without 
entering  into  any  particulars,  to  characterise  them  as  really  and 
correctly  embodying  all  the  essential  points  of  co-operative  principles. 
There  are  but  two  points  which  deserve  being  mentioned  here.  The 
one  is,  that  our  co-operative  societies  bave,  without  an  exception, 
adopted  the  principle  of  unlimited  liability  of  all  the  members 
— and  tli»t  not  under  any  legal  or  other  compulsion,  but  from 
the  general  conviction  of  the  soundness  and  atlvantagcs  of  that 
principle,  in  which,  by  the  by,  I  for  one  do  not  quite  agree,  if  it  is 
meant  as  an  absolute  general  rule*  The  second  point  te^  that  ^^ 
"  63  3b 
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]2aTe — tLaDks  to  the  e^ortd  of  Mr.  Scliutxe  and  lo  ihe  good  ] 
and  iDtellectual  tone  of  the  meu  we  Lave  to  deal  with^already 
to  a  very  satiftfactorj  Wginning  of  a  general  orgatilzulinti,  intJi  » 
Central  Board  of  Direct  ion,  to  which  more  than  200  of  our  most 
flonriahing  societies  bare  adhered,  and  i^'hich  ib  ah'cadj  represent^ 
aB  it  wei'o  hj  its  own  organ  in  tlio  press,  under  tbo  tidg  Du 
Innung  dcr  ZuktinfL  Without  entering  into  uny  details,  I  may 
gafeiy  aiBrm  that  it  does  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  tnOTCiueiil 
generally,  and  to  single  societie^f  without  the  least  prejudice  to  ikt 
accessary  independence  of  their  action* 

EjLcept  in  thie  last  respect  of  a  general  organization,  there  li^  a^  I 
eaid  before,  no  essential  or  in  any  way  remarkable  diflference  between 
the  formal  arrangement^  tnauagemeDt,  &c.,  of  eo-operative  focietiet 
in  tbia  and  in  my  own  country*  But  then^  aa  to  their  practical 
objects,  which  greatly  influence  the  very  de%x4opment  and  applica- 
tion of  the  co-operative  principles,  they  diiler  more  or  less  eeseatiaUff 
as  the  fallowing  details  will  showv  And  these  diiierences  sne  t^ 
more  remarkable  from  being  the  tuitural  consequence  of  trnpoftaat 
peculiarities  in  the  general  condition  of  the  eociai  classes  pArttcJfiii' 
ing  in  the  co-operative  movement* 

There  are  tbrea  branchcB,  or  groups,  as  it  w^ere,  to  be  distiiiguliM 
among  onr  co-operative  societies*  The  first  and  by  f^  tine  liml 
numerous  (about  350)  are  what  we  call  Credit  or  ?V>  iii Amih^t 
eine ;  the  second  (^out  200)  are  what  we  call  BohstoffheFiiM $ 
the  third  (from  50  to  60)  are  our  Consumvereine,  As  these  kfil  ooh 
respond  essentially  to  the  Hnglish  co-operative  e tores,  I  mwif  lf»»i 
tbem  here  without  any  more  particular  mention,  revcrllng  ttlkCB 
by  and  by,  with  resjwct  to  the  causes  of  their  yctj  scanty  d&^rit^ 
ment,  as  compared  to  the  stores* 

As  to  that  tirst  class,  forming  more  than  half  the  wbol«  ntuobir  ttf 
our  associations,  they  are,  w4tb  respect  to  tbdr  object,  men  Imp 
societies,  destined  to  procure  to  their  members,  on  the  most  oontfitiM 
terms,  the  money  they  may  want  for  their  private  and  iadifidail 
industry  or  domestic  ecouomy*  But  still  they  are  fonudied  on  tnilf 
co-operative  principles^  only  that  they  do  not  apply  it  to  any  eepedal 
co-operative  Induce  try  or  economy,  either  productive  or  diitributitv. 
but  to  the  CLTcnlating  medium,  aa  the  general  repT^8etitalive  v\  ^ 
industry  and  economy*  Their'a  is  in  fact  a  co-operative  bsduBf 
business,  carried  on  with  co-operative  capital  and  eredit  for  ihtW 
and  benefit  of  its  members,  who  are  at  the  eame  time  exdoMVtlf  to 
customers.  The  profits  go  partly  to  the  dividends^  to  whidi  tW 
members  participate  in  proportion  to  their  dealings,  and  pftrtjy  » 
the  reserve  fund.  Of  course  the  members  have  fhrir  per  rental  «• 
whatever  sum  they  contribute  to  the  working  <  r  i* 

admission  fee  and  other  obligatory  aud  regular  <  ir  b^ 

voluntatj  savings,  or  otherwise*  The  diief  advantagfv  bowii^t 
consists  in  their  getting  money  at  about  7  to  8  per  isetri.,  inrbifiif 
the  rate  for  the  costs  of  management,  &c.,  insteatl  of  20  lo  40  ff 
cent,  which  they  used  to  pay  to  snmH  but  not  the  itm  bc&ciiil  ftsffX, 
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before  their  enrolment  tinder  the  banner  of  co-operfltioo.  Kow, 
however  important  this  iliflerence  may  be  for  them,  still,  it  must  b« 
eonfessed,  that  this  is  but  a  verj  low  stage  of  co -operative  develop- 
ment, though,  as  we  aliall  present  J  j  eee,  it  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  chief  wants  and  general  social  condition  of  those  concerned, 
A^  to  our  Rohstoffverehte — they  go  one  ^tep  further  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  co-operative  principle,  their  co-operative  capital  and 
credit  being  invested  in  a  wholesale  husineas  for  the  purchaio  of  the 
raw  material  and  other  requisites  of  different  tradea,  those  trades 
themselves,  however,  not  being  carried  on  co-operatively,  but  indi* 
vidually,  as  in  the  first  class.  Many  societies  of  this  sort  go  stiU 
one  step  further,  having  co-operative  aalesmen,  but  still  the  eaLes  are 
on  private  and  not  on  co-operative  account, 

Kow  as  u>  particulars  of  the  pnictical  results  of  this  movement, 
I  ho|>e  the  following  figures  may  not  be  considered  quite  uninterest- 
ing. They  refer  to  the  year  1860;  and  not  to  all  the  co-operative 
kan  societies,  but  only  to  a  selectioD,  whose  reports  have  been  the  most 
complete  and  circumstantial.  These  133  societies  show  in  the  said  year 
31»eK>3  members^  with  a  working  capital  of  about  3,000,000  Rth» ;  of 
which  2,392,000  Rth,  were  taken  up  on  credit  at  5  per  cent,,  including 
1^S22,36S  Rth»  Spareinlageriy  or  voluntary  savings  of  the  members, 
And  528,877  Rth»j  more  strictly  co-operative  capital,  eonsiistiug  of 
isembers'  shares  (462,012  Rth.)  and  reserve  fund  (66,863  Rth,). 
With  these  3  millions,  they  have  put  out  as  loans  to  the  mem- 
bers near  8|  millions.  The  expenses  were  113,623  Rth,,  of  which 
41,643  Rth,  were  for  management,  and  the  rest  chiefly  interest  on 
taken  up  eapitah  The  losses  have  not  been  more  than'  1,490  Rth., 
or  about  6  per  mille,  whicli  cet'tainly  speaks  volumes  for  the 
general  honesty  of  the  members,  and  generally  of  the  social  class  to 
which  they  belong,  and  which  is  in  geneml  labouring  under  very 
great  and  various  difficulties,  mostly  unavoidably  arising  from  a  state 
of  social  and  industrial  transition — not  to  mention  polilical  influ- 
ences* As  an  example  of  the  rapid  increase  of  societies  of  this 
Bort,  1  shall  only  cite  the  first,  or,  as  it  were,  parent  society  of 
Delitzsch,  which  opened  business  in  1850  with  177  members  (of 
which  in  1853  there  remained  but  50,  in  consequence  of  iutern&l 
diaeengions)  and  a  capital  of  230  Rth.,  and  in  1860  shows  453  mem- 
berSj  with  a  capital  of  20,671  Rth*  and  business  done  77.309  Rth» 
The  largest,  and  one  of  the  youngest  of  all  these  societies,  is 
that  of  Dresden,  which  opened  in  185S,  and  does  now  a  business  of 
1,256,660  Rth. 

Now  as  to  the  Rohgiqffvereint^  I  shall  only  remark  that  in  1860 
they  amounted  to  about  150,  of  which  116  had  together  near  7000 
members,  doing  a  business  of  about  1,000,000  Rth,  i  their  number 
having  since  increased  to  above  200^ we  may  safely  estimate  their  mem- 
bers at  about  14,0{J0  and  their  dealings  at  2,000,000  Rth.  The,  some 
50  Crmsumvereuie^  very  few  of  which  have  sent  in  detailed  reports^ 
may  be  suppo^'sed  to  have  some  40O0  members,  doinf^  a  business  of 
abont  600,000  Rth.     To  conclude  this  statistical  part  of  my  taJik^  t\LQ;Te 
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ie  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  movement  iti  all  its  brancbes 
mcreafling  vei-y  rapid Ij,  m  ^*ell  iu  the  number  of  socieiie?,  m  In 
eytry  Btatistlciil  item  of  single  societies.  Perhaps  I  may  notice,  lli^ 
more  than  half  of  our  societies  belong  to  Prnssia,  and  of  the-se  abotii 
balf  to  Pros  Stan  Saxony.  In  southei^  Germany  we  have  scan  '" 
one-font th  of  the  whole. 

Yet,  however  satisfactory  this  statement  may  appear  iu  itself ^ 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  with  the  eame  materialSj  and  the  samemt 
niuch  greater  results  might  be  obtained,  if  the  co-operative  princij 
were  applied  and  developed  to  a  greater  extent.  There  is  not 
least  doubt  that  these  societies^  and  more  pai'ticularly  those  loan  and 
credit  societies,  and  even  yet  more  so  the  Rohstoffvcrcine^  though  tbeir 
essentially  co-operative  character  cannot  be  questioned,  are  stdl  but 
in  the  first  stage  of  co-operative  development,  the  ultimate  object 
they  have  in  view  not  being  co-operative,  but  only  private  or 
individual  economy  or  industty.  This  stinting  or  stinted  cbarwter 
of  the  movement  generally^  and  more  particularly  in  that  part  which 
in  this  cotintry  is  by  far  the  more  flourishing,  must  appear  the  moi^ 
strange  from  the  seeming  facility  of  carrying  so  sound  and  stroag  m 
impulse  at  once  beyond  those  narrow  limits.  Now  thit  requirea 
some  explanation,  wbicli  I  l>eg  to  oflTer  iu  conclusion  of  this  rt\ 
and  in  which,  1  hopoj  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  this  seem 
incongruity  has  been  quite  consisteut  with  given  general  eonditi 
and  hitherto  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  existing  circiimstancrs* 

The  most  prominent  feature  whieb  we  must  notice  here,  is  the  jwi 
that  the  co-ojierative  movement  has  bilheito  been  eon  fined  almost 
entirely  to  that  part  of  the  labonring  classes  whicli  ire  compriiheiid 
under  the  term  of  IJandwerker^  and  which,  in  England,  seem  to  &li 
under  the  term  of  artisans  or  mechanics,  as  distinguished  from  tJ 
men  employed  in  manufactures,  mills,  &c*,  and  from  un 
labourers  general] y.  Now  in  Germany  the  general  condition, 
social  and  industrial  situation  of  this  class,  differs  a  good  deal  horn 
of  the  corresponding  class  in  England,  and  still  more  so  in  Frao( 

While  the  tei-m  "' working  man,'*  and  still  more  that  of**  our\ 
is  Yevj  generally  applied  to  labourers  of  every  sort,  skilled*  arti: 
mill-hands,  agricuUnral  labourers^   navvies,  hc*^   in    Gc^mmny 
generally  make  a  distinct  ton  between  *VJr^eiVer^'  and  ^'' I/and  wfri 
and  even  vt-hen  we  nse  the  more  general  term  for  both  classes  wl 
has  come  into  fashion  of  late,  we,  as  yet — at  least  we  of  the 
school — seldom  do  it  without  a  certain  compunction,  and  depreealinf 
reserh^aiio  menifjlh^  or  saving  clause  in  favour  of  the  pre-emlncal 
dignity  of  Ilandwerk*     This  feeling,  as  well  as  the  facts  on  whicb^ 
rests  and  which  it  expresses,  results  chiefly  from  the  old  gnild  systt 
and  organization,  which,  however  weakened,  decayed  and  autiqaaifl^ 
it  may  generally  be  in  Germany,  obtains  there  to  a  much  atgJiff 
degree  and  larger  extent  than  either  in  England  or  France.     Itltts^ 
even  at  this  moment,  been  roused  to  a  seemingly  pretty  bold 
Tigoroua  attempt  to  maintain,  and  even  strengthen  and  enlarge 
^odUon^  ^^aluat  the  modern  principles  of  free  competition,  wbidi  i 
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re  cliiefly  been  used  in  favotir  of  large  capital  ami  with  a  ten- 
to  decade  labour  to  a  state  of  absolute  depeiideucj,  wluch, 
if  Bot  corrected,  by  some  otber  force  and  movement,  threateuB 
US  with  perhaf>a  the  worst  e^il  of  modern  Helotieni.  With- 
out entering  further  into  the  general  principlea  concerued  m  this 
Btruggle  between  what  we  call  Gewerhefrelheii  and  Ge'werbeordnu7ig^ 
&nd  which  at  this  moment  takes  a  very  large  and  noisy  share  in 
our  public  Itfe^  it  suffices  to  point  out  the  fact  that,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  this  latter  system,  and  still  more  uuder  the  intlueoce  of  the 
general  state  of  industjy  witli  us,  the  number  of  small  but  socially 
and  industrially  independent  "  il/e?t*^er "  or  masters,  in  the  various 
mechanical  trades  is?,  (in  relative  proportion  to  public  wealth,  popula* 
tion,  &c.)  much  greater  than  in  England  or  France,  an<l  that  the 
hierarchy  of  master,  assistant  {Geseil)  and  apprentice  is  kept  np 
much  more  strictly  and  more  generally,  one  consequence  of  whichj 
by  the  by,  is,  that  the  journeymen  artisans  or  Ge  sell  en  are  not  in  a 
position  to  take  any  immediate  part  in  the  co-operative  movementi 
Kow  the  chief  interestj  care,  and  endeavour  of  this  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  on  the  whole  very  respectable  class,  is  to  maintain  this 
eocial  and  industrial  independence,  even,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent^ 
io  preference  to  the  mere  inereage  of  profit  and  comfort,  if  they  are 
only  to  be  attained  by  any  essential  sacrifice  of  that  independence, 
I  know  very  well  that  this  view,  or  feeling,  or  instinct,  for  it  is  very 
often,  perhaps  generally,  not  much  more  than  an  instinct,  is  not 
exclusively  pecnUar  to  the  German  Handwerker ;  but  the  number  of 
ersons  belonging  to  that  class  and  situation  being  relatively  much 
arger,  the  feelinj^  itself  is  generally  stronger,  and  its  influence  pre* 
lomi nates  in  all  those  movements  that  at  all  affect  this  clasi^* 

Thus  then  co-operation  in  the  form  of  loan  societies  does  really 
answer  to  the  exigencies  of  their  case  and  situation,  by  strengthening 
their  means  of  defence  in  that  strugglo  of  individually  independent 
labour,  or  rather  of  small  and  isolated  but  complete  or^^ans  of  in- 
dustry, uniting  production  and  distribution,  against  capital  and  other 
centralizing  and  generalizing  or  absorbing  powers  of  modem  industry, 
Kow  of  course  this  form  of  labour  prei?ent8  many  disadvantages  as 
to  quantity  and  price  and  often  m  to  quality  of  produce,  and  it  may 
seem  very  doubtful  whether  these  disadvantages  do  not  already,  or  at 
any  rate  nmst  sooner  or  later,  oven  with  those  small  masters  or  iudaa- 
trialists  themselves,  not  to  mention  other  and  perhaps  more  important 
mtareatSj  overbalance  any  advantages  that  may  be  found  in  that 
irystem. 

One  may  be  of  opinion,  and  I  am  so  myself,  that  even  eo-operation, 
If  kept  in  this  first  stage^  will  not  save  this  class  of  industrial 
freemen  fiom  the  fate  of  abject  dependence  to  capital  employed  in 
large  industrial  establishments,  but  still,  the  motive  of  their  nn  willing- 
ness for  any  further  application  of  the  co-operative  principle  to 
production,  which  of  course  would,  however  advantageous  in  other 
respectSj  destroy  that  very  independence  of  individnal  industry  fot 
which  they  are  struggling  against  capital — this  motive  >  1  say,  ^v^u 
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whore  it  wants  a  complete  con  scion  soees,  ia  certainly  fw  from  being 
in  itself  objectionable,  ine<|iiltaUe»  or  riilieulous.     Ithaa  Its  origin  m 
Bomo  of  the  best  moral  and  iotellectual  motives  of  civilized  maakiml; 
it  has  at  le&at  m  much  to  gay  for   itself  as  any   '^no  sarreader" 
feeling  whatever.     Still  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  honest  people  wiU, 
before  it  be  too  late,  understand  the  alternative  really  before  tb#iiii 
of  either  being  more  or  less  d(f pendent  workmen  in  their  own  co- 
operative trade  and  business,  or  in  that  of  other  people  who  are 
able  to   bring   them   into  dependence   by  force  of  capital*      Tha 
Hohstoffvtmne  are,  aa  'we  have  seen,  no  uninjportant  step  in  that 
direction,  which  has  led  some  of  the  Paris  "  AssociationM  Ourriert^^ ' 
to  so  astonishing  a  developrtient  of  co-operative   prosperity-     Bti 
those  societies  deserve  the  more  attentiDn,  as  they  may  become, 
were,  the  point  or  form  of  transition  or  transformation   frocES  oq 
present  guilds,   which  prove   daily  less  efficient  to  maintain  their 
pogition  or  to  afford  any  real  advantage  to  their  members,  to  co-ope- 
rative associations  for  that  branch  of  production  which  the  guildimCT 
have  hitherto  carried  on  individually,  and  often  in  fatal  competlti^ 
amongst  themselves*     There  is  this  very  important  difference  betwe^ 
the   co-operative  loan  societies,  and  those  Rohslfiffvereine^  thai  lilt 
former  have  members  l>cIonging  to  all  sorts  of  trades,  while  fromtlli 
very  nat  ure  o f  t h i nga  th e  me mbers  of  Boh xfnffrcrem r  gen erally  I   " 
to  one  trade,  ui^ing  the  same  materials,  and  most  of  them 
already  to  the  guild,     Tn  fact,  some  guilds  have  already  begun  t©  j 
their  prime  materials  (as  leather,  cloth,  ifec*)  on  eoH-operalire  prii 
ciples.     This  transformation  is  a  consummation  the  more  devoutly  i 
be  washed  for,  as  the  guilds  would  bring  to  their  new  co-opemtiv 
exi!«tence   many   corporate  advantages   which  are  not  to  be  found 
with  mere  individuals  forming  an  association.     And  those  advantagei 
arc  not  only  of  a  material  character — as  for  initanee  in  many  caMi 
corporate  capital — but  there  are  a! so  those  moral  and    intelk*cti«i 
advantages    couTiected  with    tlio   guild    organization,  if  not  quiti 
fallen  from  its  ideal  vocation,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  pedagi^ioil 
features  of  its  institutions  and  hierarchy.     The  guilds,  it  ts  trai^ 
have  geocraliy,  even  in  their  better  times,  not  done  much,  utulcllEnQf 
the  last  century  almost  nothing  at  all,  to  make  good  ibeir  Toe»tiai 
that  "way^  and  so  It  is  the  more  desii^ble  that   co-operfttion  my 
teach  them  in  thist,  as  in  every  other  rest»ect,  to  prove  LbemadfH 
worthy  of  a  better  future.     As  yet,  we  must  confess  it  with  mat 
shame«  our  co-operative  movement  has  not  been  much  less  gUck  And 
hack  ward  iti  that  respect  than  tlie  guilds,  for  oue  cannot  admit  li  aa 
excuse  for  them  the  fact  that  there  is  another  movement  afoot  distiaci 
irom  it,  which  to  a  certain  extent  ii  supplying  that  vacuum*     Iiae«ii 
not  only  those  excellent  municipal  Forthitdunpsanstatient  whicli  we 
have  in  Berlin,  and  but  too  few  of  our  large  towns,  but  al^o  and  dileiy 
those  societies,  which,  under  the  name  of  Geseiten-  Jun^Um^B-  lud 
Ilandwerkerverein€f  show  in  many  points  more  or  less  analogy  wiifc 
your  mechanics*  institutions^  your  working  men's  colleg«e,  mmd  J€& 
young  men's  atsaoeiationi^  combiiiing  diBerent  points  of  eadi  of  IMA 
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wkile  in  o  Ihe  r  poi  n  ts  thej  1 1  a^e  thei  r  p  ee  u  1  i  ar  feat  u  res .  TheiT  nitmber 
is  not  below  gome  800  or  900,  though  most  of  them  raere  genus  aa  it 
were.  There  are  three  branches  of  them,  with  very  pointed  f1if?tinc- 
tiotis  as  lo  their  political  and  reltgious  character ;  conservative 
Protein  tan  t,  conservative  Rosnaa  Catholics,  and  liberals  or  democrats 
01"  no  particular  religious  bias. 

One  remark  more  I  wish  to  make  as  to  that  strikioglr  prominent 
diflerence  between  English  and  German  co-operation,  which,  aa  we 
have  seen,  im  to  be  observed  in  the  branch  of  distributive  industry 
and  oo-operattve  economy.  We  may  explain  the  Btinted  growth  of 
©nr  dmaumpereine  in  Germany,  aa  compared  with  the  large  extent 
«f  ground  covered  with  flourishing  co-operative  stores,  partly  with 
the  appendage  of  milts,  &c.,  by  the  fact  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
of  the  German  mi  11 -hands,  and  other  working  men,  aa  distiiiguished 
irom  independent  artisans,  having  aa  yet  taken  very  little  or  no  pnrt 
at  all  in  the  movement.  For  it  ia  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  domestic  economy^  3(C*  of  this  clasB,  to  be 
most  in  want  of  that  sort  of  assistance  to  bo  found  in  the  eo- 
operBtive  store.  Bat  then,  of  course,  from  thia  there  at  onca 
springs  another  question  :  why  then  do  they  not  seek  the  assis- 
tance they  want  where  it  ia  to  he  found  ?  Why  are  they  not 
following  the  way  the  English  mill-hands,  &c.,  have  shown  them  ? 
Now,  in  the  first  instance,  though  the  life  they  lead  is,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  more  comfortless  and  poor  than  that  of  most  English  mill- 
tiands,  &c.,  still  it  ia  not  so  much  subject  to  the  changes  from  better 
to  worse,  it  holds  a  more  level  course,  and,  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
has  the  solid  foundation  of  a  bit  of  grouud  and  a  coitnge  of  their 
own.  But  whatever  weight  we  may  lay  on  this  point,  there  is  no 
diinyfng  the  fact  that  the  principal  reason  of  their  keeping  aloof  from 
that  or  any  other  rational  and  useful  movement  is  in  their  generally 
low  moral  and  intellectual  level.  Tlieir  apathy  and  helplessness 
•re  generally  even  lower  than  in  England  with  t!ie  bulk  of  the 
lame  class — which  is  certainly  saying  a  good  deal!  Not  that 
there  is  not  in  Germany  abo^  as  in  England,  a  certain  amount  of 
learen,  an  elite  in  this  heavy  broad  mass,  but  they  are  much  less 
somerous  and  much  more  thinly  disseminated  and  isolated,  so  that  it 
ii  not  to  lie  wondered  that  they  have  as  yet  not  been  able  to  play 
that  active  and  decisive  part  in  the  movementj  which  we  see  in  the 
tliie  of  English  working  men* 

Nobody  will  seriously  deny  that  this  state  of  things  implies  a 
fearful  amount  of  responsibility  in  thoi^o  who,  in  their  social  and 
indn^trlal  position  and  their  special  relations  to  the  working  classes, 
poegCE^a  the  means,  and  with  them  have  a  sacred  duty  to  fulHl  in 
aiding  the  work  of  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  misery, 
immorality,  and  ignorance,  of  those  who  are  yet  too  weak  to  carry 
It  out  without  snch  assis Lance  in  absolute  and  unmixed  self- 
he  lp<  In  Germany,  as  in  Englandj  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  indifference  and  neglect  of  those  dntles,  but  I  am  afraid  those 
Kceptions  are  much  less  frequent  than  in  England^  and  even  of  thes6 
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few  exceptional  eases,  there   is  scarcelj  on©  vhere  we  find   III* 

praetlcttl  recognition  of  the  only  true  social  principle  on  which  that 
assistance  ouglit  to  rest,  in  order  not  to  destroy,  but  to  call  forth  ftnti 
strengthen  and  direct  the  iKJwers  of  self-help.  In  one  word,  there  i«j 
even  where  bettor  feelings  and  views  ar^  not  wantiug,  far  loo  much 
of  charitable  and  far  too  little  of  co-operative  ass i stance  at  work. 
The  only  eound  and  effective  participation  of  the  higher  clnaseB,  sod 
more  particnlarly  of  the  aristocracy  of  indnatry,  is  to  lie  found  £0 
tlioee  operations  and  instituttoiie  which  we  may  distinguish  j^iooi 
unmixed  co-operative  self-help  as  mixed  and  latent  eo-op<3raiiou* 
In  this,  OS  the  beat  and  in  innomemblc  cases  the  only  fKissihle  pTtr|ia* 
ration  for  the  full  and  iadep^Ddent  development  of  co-opemtiTO 
principle  and  powers  in  my  coaatiy,  the  emancipation  of  that  luinieiiiil 
working  mmn  chiefly  lies,  which,  without  it,  i^i  threatened  inl 
tlireatcns  the  world  with  a  new  form  of  serfdom,  wors^e  and 
dangerous  than  any  former. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


Condition  of  the  Irish  labour ers  in  the  EaH  of  London.     Bjf 
W11.LIAM  Pdllard-Uequhaiit,  jVLP, 

BOSWELL  records  a  conversation  he  had  with  Dr,  Jobn9on«  in 
which  J  af\er  he  himself  had  dilated  upon  the  line  jncoijei'y  in  Skot^ 
land,  the  sage  replied  that  the  finest  prospect  a  Scotchman  ever  law 
was  tlie  high  road  to  London.  Theee  words  were  uttered  ahottl  iAj 
years  after  the  union  of  the  Scotch  and  English  Pari  laments  bad  b^iu 
to  transfer  the  expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  no  small  portion  of  sln 
Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  from  Edinburgh  to  London^  and  lit 
instincts  of  those  who  had  to  live  by  their  labour  or  their  wita  hid 
led  them  to  the  place  where  money  was  spent  and  GODflequeal^r 
money  w^i^  to  be  earned.  It  is  evident  that  lite  social  ttmnflfbrastit 
which  Ireland  has  been  undergoing — partially  since  the  unloo  rf 
its  own  Parliament  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  npi^l  j 
since  1846— *mnst  induce  many  poor  Irishmen  to  follow  the  ejdioipto 
eet  them  in  the  last  century  by  their  eh  lewd  neighbours  of  the  Koitk 
*^  Where  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gftihen^**^ 
wherever  the  food  grown  in  the  countiy  is  cent,  tbither  tnuit  p 
those  who  have  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  tiieir  brow.  A 
large  portion  of  the  cattle  and  corn  bred  and  grown  in  Ireland  m 
sent  to  England ;  to  England  accordingly  must  those  betake  iki*^ 
selves  who  de&ire  to  obtain  a  share  of  this  cattle  and  com  !• 
exchange  for  their  lalx^ur. 

The  mention  of  the  labouring   Irish   poor  of  Lfondon  natHftUf 
auggesls  the  name  of  St,  Giles,    But  the  connexion  between  Inslmd 
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[ftud  St,  Giles  IS  0OW  rapidly  l>ecoinmg  a  myth*  What  the  confusion 
lef  longueB  was  to  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  sueb  has  beeu 
the  opeoiug  of  Now  Oxford  Street  to  the  labouring  poor,  many  of 
them  likewise  makers  of  or  carriers  of  brick,  eongrcgated  lu  that 
locality.  Most  of  the  Irish  are  now  dispersed  thence  to  the  East 
mnd  to  the  West.  The  waiters  upon  fashion — those  who  seek  to  gain 
their  livelihood  by  the  performance  of  the  odd  jobs  required  wherever 
the  wealthy  are  assembled  together,  have  migrated  to  the  West; 
tliose  who  prefer  steady  wages  to  looking  for  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  the  tables  of  the  rich  have  migrated  eastwards  to  the  port  of 
London^  For  there  is  rough  and  Iiard  labour  to  be  performed^ 
b&rder  indeed  than  suits  the  taste  of  the  compai'ativcly  skilled 
men  of  Saxon  descent.  How  many  of  these  latter  w^ould  be  unable 
to  obtain  their  present  superior  remuneration  if  there  were  not  others 
of  Celtic  origin  to  undertake  the  less  desirable  and  less  highly  paid 
but  absolutely  essential  work,  which  now  falls  chiefly  to  their  lot! 

The  head  quarters  of  the  Irish  to  the  north  of  the  Tbaraes  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  viciuity  of  Rosemary  Lane,  Commercial  Road^ 
Ratcliffe  Cross^  Wapping,  and  the  adjoining  alleys  and  courts. 
Having  myself^  with  the  assistance  of  a  guide  well  acquainted  with 
this  quarter,  explored  Harris  Court,  Painter's  Rents,  Broad  Street, 
Hatdilfe  Cross,  Three  Foxes' Court,  Stephen's  Buildings,  Little  and 
Great  Queen  Street,  Wapping,  Frussem*s  Island,  King's  Street, 
Upper  and  Lower  Well  Alley,  Salter's  Alley,  Smith's  Place, 
Rosemary  Lane,  Blue  Anchor  Yard,  with  the  adjoining  courts,  I  may 
lay  claim  to  some  insight  into  the  habits  and  habitations  of  my 
poorer  conntiymen.  The  great  majority  of  tbcm  are  from  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  By  an  accurate  census  made  ic  the 
year  18o4  the  number  of  Honian  Catholics,  w^hich  perhaps  may  ba 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  the  number  of  Irish  in  this  locality,  was 
©sttmated  at  1G,000  souls,  and  my  informant  was  of  ojunion  that  since 
that  period  they  certainly  had  not  increased.  Indeed,  he  mentioned 
tbat  tJie  nuaiber  of  baptisms,  which  mny  be  taken  ns  some  index  of 
the  population,  had  rather  diminished.  But  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  circumstance  may  in  some  degree 
be  aecril>ed  to  more  provident  habits  with  respect  to  marriage  being 
engendered  by  a  town  life,  superior  style  of  living,  and  contact  with 
the  Engiish.  The  shipping  in  the  port  of  London  has,  between 
1854  and  1860,  increased  from  2,667,823  tons  to  2,981,410  tons,  but 
simultaneously  with  this  increase  machinery  has  been  brought  into 
Qie^  so  that  the  work  of  unloading  the  augmented  number  of  ships 
ia  performed  with  about  the  same  amount  of  manual  labour  as  before. 
The  wages  of  the  dock  labourers  %vhen  fully  employed  are  2s,  6d^ 
a  day,  equal  to  15«,  per  week,  and  in  very  busy  sea.*ons  something 
additional  may  be  earned  by  w^orkiag  overtime.  The  constancy  of 
employment  is  of  course  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  wind  and 
trade;  and  the  loss  of  wages  which  arise ii  from  periodical  intervals  of 
short  work  ccitainly  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  addition  thereto 
r^hich  occasional  overtime  enables  them  to  make.     Wages  are  paid 
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daily ;  aa  might  bo  expected,  none  of  the  lubourers  keep  aceaunta^ 
'  are  iliGy  possessed  of  aiieh  facilltj  of  mental  arilhmetic  a3  to  ba 


able 
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like 


accurnto  answer  to  tlie  qu^sliofi  I 
frequently  put  to  thctn^  '*What  is  the  aTemge  of  jonr  weekly 
earnings  throughout  the  year?''  But  from  all  thai  I  can  make  tmi^ 
I  thiuk  I  am  not  far  wrong  inccmputing  this  average  at  I0#,  or  ISn 
per  week.  Those  who  are  employed  on  the  permanent  staff  of  dock 
LnbourcTs  receive  a  regular  weekly  pay,  from  ]5s.  to  18*.,  fri9iB 
the  Dock  Gompn-ny,  It  is  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  atcadyi 
orderly,  well-behaved  laboni*er  to  get  employed  on  this  penntaMll 
staff,  and  this  perhaps  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  first  steps  by  wMeb 
the  un.«killed  Irish  labourer  may  seek  to  rise  in  the  social  £K!mle  isi 
life,  A  still  further  &Uqy  upwards  is  the  attainment  of  the  plaee  if 
foreman  or  super  in  ten  dcnt^  at  a  constant  salary  of  from  204r.  to  30f, 
per  week-  Enrolment  in  the  staff  of  permanent  labourers  and  pt^ 
motion  to  the  rank  of  superiuteudeotj  seem  to  be  given  wUbooi 
any  regard  of  country  or  creed,  and  may  be  looked  on  m  being 
withm  the  reach  of  every  sobcr^  orderly^  welt-conducted  lahonrtTf 
possessed  of  tho  Tequi.«ite  degiee  of  education.  To  those  who  ara 
temporarily  disabled  from  work  in  cousequeuce  of  any  acddtPt 
occurring  in  their  st-rvice,  the  London  Dock  Company  givtt  aa 
allowance  of  8*,  per  week. 

The  business  of  the  ordinary  dock  labourers  Is  to  empty'  tbi 
ships  which  come  laden  with  cargoes.  There  is  auotlier  ckM 
of  workmen  em  ploy  oil  in  the  same  manner  for  the  &hip5  wliidi 
arrive  carrying  merely  ballast.  The  wi^es  of  the  latter  arp  anefa 
higher  than  of  the  ffjrtucr,  averaging  26*.  per  week.  The  work« 
however,  is  very  hnrd  tind  can  t>o  undertaken  only  by  men  of  fETeat 
phyeical  strength.  A  great  many  sink  under  it.  But  aonro  of  tbe 
ballast  companies  are  ( xceeding  liberal  in  their  pensions  to  aii|ief^ 
annuated  or  worn-out  labourers,  the  allowances  varying  irotn  SL  lo 
14j.  per  week^  accordiiig  to  their  e^e  and  length  of  service. 

Still  higher  wi^ges  are  earned  by  those  emptying  the  colliers  M 
the  Regent's  Canal  Docks — when  work  is  brisk  they  not  oiiii^ 
quently  get  as  much  as  three  pounds  per  week,^  but  thery  caHtol 
look  to  a  pension.  A  great  deal  of  this  work  is  done  in  the  iftiBiBir, 
and  it  is  so  hard  that  the  men  often  wear  no  gaiineuts  >>al  thoit 
absolutely  necessary  for  decency*  In  this  respect  they  foro 
a  strange  contrast  to  those  whom  Englii&h  writers  on  Ifelaod,  frwoi 
the  time  of  Spenser  to  tlie  present  eentai*y^  have  described  aa  idUaf 
over  their  tasks  in  long- tailed  coats. 

Connected  with  these  men  a  most  interesting  subject  of  iiii|tttiy 
presents  itself,  namely,  whether  many  of  them  have  l>een  able  per- 
manently to  better  their  condition  in  life.  A  fair  proportioii  of  ttai 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  rank  of  permanent  labourera,  micl  mOB 
have  risen  to  the  rank  of  superintendents.  Few  of  them  appear  It 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  investing  eoiall  svM^ 
afforded  to  them  by  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks^  thowgh  them  ii 
no  doubt  but   that   many   before   thej   become   encnmhere^   wilb 
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I  are  Tcry  generoua  to  their  relatioDs  in  Ireland.  To  rent 
the  whole  of  a  ^mall  honse  for  the  purpoee  of  letting  tt  in  apartmonta 
to  lodg-ers,  to  establish  a  greengrocer's  shop,  or  a  Bmall  retail  shop 
for  provisions,  appear  to  be  the  most  commoa  mode  of  inveBtinenta 
among  those  who  are  for tn ante  enough  to  be  able  to  economise*  I  saw 
(me  realij  well  furnished  house,  eontaiiiing  among  other  articles  of 
luicnrjr  a  piano  forte,  the  occupier  of  which  assured  me  that  he  had 
cmne  from  Ireland  m  a  working  man  in  quest  of  employment. 

Perhaps  the  least  favourable  aspect  in  the  condition  of  this 
class  is  the  confined  space  in  which  thej  are  lodged.  Few 
^milies  occupy  more  than  one  room.  The  rent  of  an  apartment  of 
moderate  dimensions  varies  from  2*.  to  4*.  per  week.  Two  young 
wmn  &om  my  part  of  the  country  occupied  an  a|mrtment  together 
for  which,  along  with  the  washing  of  one  shirt  for  each,  they  paid 
4j.  per  week.  But  though  their  limited  accommodation  is  doubtless 
an  evil,  I  could  see  no  appearance  of  misery  or  even  of  dirt  or 
untidyneas  in  their  habitations,  A  tolembly  extensive  iDspeettoa 
enables  toe  fully  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  Mr,  Mayhew's  ebierva- 
tioii  ("  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,"  Voh  L,  p.  1 10),  "  In  all  the 
houaeholds  which  I  entered  there  were  traces  of  household  neatnei^ 
ftad  care  whicli  I  little  expected  to  have  seen,'* 

Am  yet  the  Irish  immigrants  have  not  intermingled  much  with  the 
l^boarers  of  England,  Marrisges  of  Englishmen  with  Iriah  girls  are 
snore  common  than  those  of  Irishmen  with  English  girls.  The 
ExigUsh  indeed  seem  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  skilled  and 
more  highly  remunerated  branches  of  em  ploy  men  t^  leaving  the 
rougher  work  to  be  done  by  the  Irish,  When  they  first  came  in 
coBsiderable  numbers  to  the  Metropolis  there  was  no  small  jealousy 
of  their  competition  in  the  labour  market,  and  tt  is  said  tbat  the 
iiee6a«ity  of  uniting  for  defence  against  the  apprehended  viol  once  of 
the  trades*  unionists  was  what  first  induced  them  to  herd  together  in 
what  are  called  the  rookeries  of  Loudon,  but  since  they  have  been 
chiefij  employed  as  unskilled  labourers,  there  has  been  no  display  of 
liostiU ty  against  them.  Scarcely  any  of  them  have  joined  any  trades' 
union.  There  are  most  excellent  schools  attached  to  St.  Michaers 
and  Sl  Mary^s  Chapel,  where  the  children  generally  continue  to 
attend  till  they  reach  the  age  of  ten  or  elei?en  years.  With  the  aid 
of  the  education  thus  afforded  to  them,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  many  of  those  who  are  now  boys  may  show  themselves  adepts  in 
HQcb  branches  of  industry  as  require  greater  skill  and  offer  higher 
femBneration,  Indeed,  my  informant  assured  me  tliat  an  incipient 
eliange  is  already  beginning  to  take  place  in  this  res  peel  in  a  Tarietj 
of  ways. 

From  all  that  I  can  ascertain,  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of 
professional  vice  or  villainy  among  the  Irish  immigrants  in  the 
Metropolis.  Gangs  such  as  those  of  Fagin  the  Jew,  as  describeil  in 
Dickens^  *'  Oliver  Twist,"  find  no  recruits  among  them ;  and  Mr. 
Warren*s  late  physician  would  find  few  Irish  mothers  lamenting  sons 
who  had  gone  **  to  Bottomless," 
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No  one  would  suppose  there  wm  much  affinity  betvreen 
HU)eniiaii  and  the  Hebrew  race,  yer,  strange  to  say,  the  Hiben 
have   fiupergeded   the   Hebrews   aa  orange-sellers.       This   fact 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  and  my  information  confirms  it.     But  i 
moat  of  the  able-bodied  adults  seem  williag  to  work  at  the  docks  | 
the  wages  which  I  have  ah-esdy  specified,  I  should  very  niucli  don 
tlieir   gains   as  fruit   vendors  ^ being  £100  per  annum ^  which 
above-named  gentleman  opines  was  sometimes  made  by  the  Jewa  fi 
this  business. 

After  a  survey  of  the  Irish  labourers  in  the  East  end  of  tb 
Metroimlis,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  how  far  they  l>enetit  them^i^bj 
resorting  tbilhcr  from  their  native  land.  A  ParllanieutArr  Paper 
recently  published  states  the  average' wages  of  agriciilturnl  laboarm 
in  Ireland  to  vary  in  the  differeut  counties  from  6^.  to  Ss*  i*er  week. 
From  my  own  experience  I  should  say  that  this  was  tathcr  abofe 
than  below  the  fair  medium.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  caiiiAl 
labourers  generally  receive  at  least  Is.  3c/,  per  day,  and  at  harrest 
and  other  periods  when  there  is  a  brii^k  deraaud  for  hundfi  «  gr«t 
deal  more  ;  but  work  at  such  wages  does  not  prevail  for  more  tJnii 
six  or  seven  months  m  the  year,  and  those  who  receive  th^  benaSt 
of  such  pay  at  sowing  and  reaping  time  aro  oft^u  idle  during  i 
considerable  portion  of  tlie  winter*  Z  believe  there  are  few  of  thian 
who  would  not  willingly  change  places  with  the  labourer  who  reooi^aB 
constant  work  at  one  shilling  a  day.  I  have  heard  poor  men,  wiio 
have  had  cxpericuco  both  of  Loudon  and  the  rural  dtsiricU  rf 
Ireland,  f^ay  that  they  found  a  shiJliug  in  London  would  go  as  Ikrti 
sixpence  m  the  country.  If  this  be  tiiken  as  an  approximate  estuaile 
of  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  living  in  two  localities^  it  follows  iJail 
the  labourer  earning  12^,  per  week  at  the  Loudon  Docks  is  shoot 
as  well  off  as  the  agricultural  labourer  with  6s.  per  week  in  hi* 
native  parfsbj  which  is  tho  estimated  average  in  each  ca&e  ;  aii<l 
if  such  estimate  bo  correct,  it  might  at  first  be  thought  thai  ' 
gained  nothing  by  his  migration*  But  then  it  mu^t  be  taken 
consideration  that  the  diOerenee  in  the  cost  of  living  ari«ei§  aol| 
much  from  the  enhanced  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  food— for  i 
pork,  bacoa,  meal,  and  potatoes  are  not  more  than  20 
dearer  in  London  than  in  Ireland — ^as  from  the  undeniable 
the  diet  of  Londoo  workmen  is  much  better  thau  that  of  the  i 
tural  labourers  in  the  land  of  Krin^  Air.  May  hew,  adverting 
their  improved  style  of  living,  remarks  ;  "I  cannot  sajr  tkej  mn 
well  off,  but  they  liked  bread  and  herrings  and  te%  better  tbn 
potatoes  without  bread  at  home."  I  believe  that  tbe  diflertmoed 
diet  is  even  greater  than  that  which  Mr.  Mayhew's  statement  wouM 
lead  us  to  suppose ;  X  have  reason  to  think  that  thcr«  an»  /«« 
of  them  who  do  not  eat  meat  at  least  once  in  the  day,  oicceplinf  j 
course  the  days  on  which  abstinence  is  prescribed  by  tlicir  Chm 
I  have  beard  some  of  them  miy  that  without  meat  they  could 
woi^k  as  they  are  obliged  to  work  in  London,  To  be  pul  in 
way  oi  ^(av\!vw^  ^lacjd  %u.bsi9tanea  for   good    work  insteftd  of  ^ 
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iubeistence  for  bad  work — wliicb,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  true  a 
representation  of  their  state  in  Ireland — must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
ch&oge  for  the  better.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  opiaiou  of 
some  physiologists,  that  continued  starvation  diet  tends  to  produce 
hereditary  apathy  aud  indolence — faults  which  have  beeu  too 
eommonly  imputed  to  the  poorer  class  of  Irishmen,  we  may  look  to 
the  improved  diet  of  London  as  a  remedy  for  these  constitutional 
defects.  And  the  chances  which  a  steady  industrious  man  has  of 
bettering  his  condition  iu  London  are  incomparably  greater  than 
those  ailbrded  to  him  in  Ireland, 

The  great  drawback  in  the  otherwise  improved  conditiou  of  the  Irish 
labourer  after  his  migration  to  London  it  the  limited  accommoda» 
ttou  that  can  bo  aiForded  to  him  for  dwelling  in  this  densely  peopled 
Metropolis,  This  evil  of  course  presses  more  severely  on  married 
men  With  families  than  on  single  men*  Some  labourers  iu  Ireland 
are  fortunate  enough  to  occupy  a  cottage  with  a  garden  of  greater 
or  less  extent  attached  to  it  for  £3  per  annum.  Supposing  them, 
with  the  a.^siatauce  of  their  wives  aud  families,  able  to  keep  the 
ground  in  cultivation ^  the  labourers  so  circumstanced  will  receive 
rege table  food  sufficient  for  the  ma iute nance  of  their  families,  and 
greatly  sujyerior  lodging,  for  less  than  half  the  rent  they  would  pay 
for  a  crowded  apartmeut  east  of  the  Tower,  The  condition  of 
ikmUies  occupying  holdings  of  this  sort,  with  tolerably  coaatant 
employment  at  the  average  wages  of  the  country,  is  comparatively 
speaking  comfortable;  many  of  them  are  able  to  season  their  meal 
of  vegetables  with  bacon  or  pork  threo  or  four  days  in  the  week. 
It  may  be  qnestiouablo  then  whether  a  man  with  wife  and  children 
so  placed  would  better  his  condition  by  migrating  to  London*  The 
Tersalllily  which  enables  a  person  at  any  time  to  change  employment 
for  the  purpose  of  risiog  in  the  world  can  never  be  expected  so 
mnch  from  a  married  as  from  a  single  man ;  and  to  a  family  the 
inconveniences  of  a  state  of  transition  are  tncompambly  greater  than 
to  the  same  number  of  independent  individuals.  Therefore  to  men 
with  incumbrances,  moderately  rented  cottages  and  gai'dens,  and 
tolerably  regular  employment,  we  should  by  all  means  say,  **  Stop 
at  home  with  your  wives — but  when  your  sons  come  to  the  age  at 
which  they  may  be  expected  to  provide  for  themselves,  send  them 
to  seek  their  livelihood  and  to  better  their  condition  either  in 
Ijondon  or  elsewhere — and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  wages  of  the 
1  Irish  agricultural  labourer  are  much  higher  than  they  are  at 
j      present »" 

^^  I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  remarking  how  deeply 
^Hcterested  the  Irish  are  in  the  relaxing  of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade 
^"w  the  United  Kingdom.  The  more  all  such  restrictions  are 
[  removed  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for  hands  in  all  the^principal 
commercial  and  manufactui*ing  hives  of  industry,  I  can  appeal  with 
confidence  to  any  one  who  has  been  acquainted  with  Ireland  for  the 
last  twenty  years^  to  bear  witness  how  much  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  who  remain  there  has  been   improved  by  the  English 
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demaud  for  additional  bauds,  aod  the  consequent  dmfkmg  &0>t 
an  ovei'crowded  epot  at  homo.  How  greatly  tliea  will  their  poattkn 
be  deteriorated  if  Englisli  induetrj  ceases  to  expand,  and  the  graii 
towns  of  Eiiglaad,  so  far  from  finding  employ meiit  for  tlie  extra  hsmk 
that  come  into  the  world  with  such  rapiditj  in  IreJaud,  send  back 
those  whom  they  have  hitherto  miiintaiEied  W  the  land  of  their  birth. 
Eijgland  aud  Ireland  arc  now  aa  much  hound  together  asi  Yorkshire 
Biid  Devonshire.  Whatever  is  for  tbe  good  of  the  whole  nation  b 
good  for  every  fraction  of  it.  The  general  prosperity  of  all  ii  wmm 
to  react  upon  each  individual.  Let  erery  ono  then  be  itnpretisl 
with  tho  undeniable  truth  that  he  and  those  for  wham  he  is  boimd  to 
have  a  care  will  in  the  long  run  he  more  benefited  by  his  joimng  hi 
a  united  eibrt  for  the  common  good,  than  bj  any  eelfish  or  sJaorU 
sighted  seeking  after  his  own  isolated  interests  to  tbe  detrimeiil  ef 
the  bulk  of  his  fellow -conn  try  men. 


On  the    Sanitari/  Ijistniction   of  the  Lahouring    Classes, 
their  training  in  those  Uomiciiiari/  Habits  which  conduce  lr| 
physical  and  moral  well-being.   By  Henry  KoBEfiTB^  F,  S* A, 

Iir  two  Eeports  *  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  L*- 
bouring  GUssea,  which  were  read  at  the  Meetings  of  tlie  Association 
held  in  Liverpool  and  in  Glasgow^  1  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  tlM  ' 
mo  Yemen  t  for  effecting  that  much- needed  object ;  poiniod  out  Ite 
legislative  measures  which  have  been  adopted,  tbe  efforts  made  hj 
several  societies,  and  by  many  private  indiridnais  in  Grettt  BrMhli 
as  well  aa  noticed  the  e^c tension  of  tbe  movement  in  other  00m 

On  the  present  occasion  it  may  be  of  practical  use  to  supplemeDl 
those  papers  by  pointing  out  and  urging  the  adoption  of  msxvf&tst 
class  of  remedial  measures- 

To  all  who  are  conversant  with  t!ie  domiciliary  habits  id  whicb 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  working  clasees  nro  broiigfcl 
np,  their  direct  tendency  to  pbyBical,  moral,  and  social  di^rtditiai 
must  he  so  obvious,  that  it  will  be  assumed  as  an  admitted  aitiiB 
choly  fact*  But,  in  order  to  show  how  widely  spread  ftkitl  bow 
contamhiating  are  the  results  of  such  habits,  the  erideuce  of  iottl 
who  are  competent  witnessc^^  to  this  special  feature  of  the  ease  wtllkl 
adduced,  hetbre  the  measures  adapted  to  remedy  the  evil  are  hrirfj 
considered. 


*  Ttafmrngm  of  1858,  p.  483,  and  of  1860,  p.  im. 
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Mahj  u[ipreju<H€ed  descriptions  of  th^  localitiaa  occupied  by  the 
poor  emigntntB  froin  Irelaud  who  hiive  nettled  iti  Edinburgh,  G4^- 
gow,  Liverpool,  and  Mancbeafcer^  as  iveU  as  in  tlie  Metropolis,  and 
some  other  parts  of  England,  might  bo  quoted  to  prove  that  a  well- 
^own  desigimtioQy  ^^  The  Irish  Quarter/*  is  accurately  interpreted 
IB  implying  a  degree  of  misery  and  wretchedness  below  that  lh 
which  the  poor  of  England  and  Scotland  are  ordinarily  found.  How 
far  this  state  of  things  is  justly  chargeable  to  an  littler  want  of  train- 
ing in  habits  of  cloanliiieaa  and  order,  is  a  serious  subject  for  inquiry, 
as  it  greatly  a^octs  large  masBes  of  the  poor  in  other  countries, 
where  the  exiimple  given  in  this  respect  has  been  very  injurious^ 
A  benevolent  physician  in  Edinburgh^  Dr»  Foulis,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  to  this  subject^  %vhen  describing  the  state  of  "  old  houses  ^ 
in  that  eity,  aud  the  effects  of  a  largo  influx  of  Irish  poor,  thus 
wrote :  **  We  aflirtn,  and  that  advisedly,  that  these  people  arc  not  fit 
to  live  in  ordinary  hoti;^es ;  and  inetead  of  appreciating  a  good  one, 
IB  the  course  of  a  short  time  they  turn  it  into  a  filthy  don.  These 
statements  may  appear  harsh,  but  we  do  not  make  them  without 
being  abb  to  substantiate  them  by  a  most  conclusive  practical  U lus- 
tration. Soma  few  years  ago,  the  large  tenement  in  Burt^s  Close^ 
*  the  Hatter's  Land/  was  occupied  by  tho  respectable  workmen  of  a 
Eeighboni  iiig  manufactory,  and  more  comfortable  houses  could  not 
have  been  desired-  Unfortunately  for  the  house  and  the  health  of 
the  town,  the  Irish  were  allowed  to  tenant  it,  until,  from  top  to 
bottom,  with  the  exception  of  two  families,  it  was  altogether  HUed 
with  them-  What  was  the  result?  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  it 
was  converted  into  a  hotbed  of  fever  and  filth." 

I  shrink  from  the  invidious  task  of  selecting  such  testimony, 
which  it  may  be  right,  however,  to  say,  is  fully  borao  out  by  many 
other  credible  witnesses,  and,  m  some  degree,  by  my  own  observa- 
lions  in  London*  At  the  same  time,  it  is  just  to  notice  that  the 
Aathor  of  *'  London  Labour,  and  the  London  Poor,"  obserTes,  in 
regard  to  the  street  Irish  whom  he  had  visited,  that  be  "  found  traces 
of  household  care  and  neatness  ho  little  expected  to  have  seen,  which 

*ve  them  an  air  of  comfort  that  strongly  disagreed  with  the  reports 
the  cabiQi5  in  *  euld  Ireland/  "  Tho  writer  last  quoted  saysj  what 
it  is  to  our  purpose  here  to  notice,  that  *^  the  ignorance  of  the  women 
in  regard  to  Iiousehold  work  (a  description  of  work  totally  unknown 
in  their  wretched  cabins  in  many  parts  of  Ireland)  incapacitates 
them  in  groat  measure  for  such  employments  as  charing,  washing 
and  ironing,  as  wdl  as  from  regular  dome^^tic  employment,**  he  adds, 
**  very  few  of  these  women  (nor  iudeed  of  the  men,  though  rather 
more  of  them  than  of  the  women)  can  read^  and  they  are  mostly  all 
wretchedly  poor." 

In  tho  very  remark  aide  address  by  Sii'  James  Emerson  Tennent, 
delivered  at  our  Glasgow  meeting,  in  1860,  much  valtiablo  informa^ 
tioii  was  given  in  reference  to  Irish  immigmtlon,  and  numerous  facts 
were  quoted  from  the  evidence  given  bcibre  a  Government  Commis- 
fiion,  appointed  lu  lS3o.     After  an  allusion  to  the  influence  whicli 
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this  immigration  is  known  to  exert  over  the  gains  and  econoniics 
labour  amojigst  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain,  its  injari* 
moral  effect  is  thus  alludcti  to  ;     "  The  process  of  ikterioratiou  tnnsi 
more  or  leas,  affect  the  Tnoral  atmosphere  of  the  lowUity,  the  nutiT^ 
population  of  which  is  i table  to  Lave  their  tastes  and  opinions  in 
regard  to  what  ia  necessarj  for  decent  subaiatence,   vitiated  and 
lowered  hy  the  contaminating  influence  of  example,  and  by  lat©! 
course  with  those  w^ho  are  content  to  live  in  destitution  and  miaerj. 

The  large  addition  made  to  Ifte  Irish  population  in  London 
tween  1846  and  I80I,  within  which  period  it  is  believed  to  h^rm 
been  doubled,  will  in  no  small  degree  account  for  the  increaaed 
crowding  and  consequent  wretchedness  of  the  lowest  class  of  dweJ 
ingft.  To  this  cause  is  the  same  evil  attributable^  in  no  ineonsid 
ble  measure,  not  only  in  many  towns  in  England  and  ScotlaQd, 
also  in  the  United  States  of  America,  of  whiebj  if  it  were  neeesswy, 
abuudant  evidence  might  be  atlduced  ;  and  I  can  state  from  my  own 
knowledge^  that  such  wove  the  filthy  Imbits  of  the  people  crowded 
into  one  of  the  courts  taken  by  a  Society  in  London,  and  put  into  ^^ 
good  sanitary  condition,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  eject  i^| 
considerable  portion  of  the  old  tenants,  who  were  mainly  Iriiih^,  and 
deemed  incurable.  Not  perbape  that  they  would  have  proved  10  be 
so  in  reality,  had  the  change  been  effected  more  gradnally,  and  with 
greater  consideration  for  their  circumstances.  The  s  u  peri  n  tea  dent 
of  the  works  thus  wrote  to  nie  at  the  time,  in  1855,  when  I  wu 
abroad  :  **  We  have  retained  about  twenty  of  the  old  tenants,  and  H 
is  most  gratifying  to  see  how  some  of  tbem  appreciate  the  cona/orts 
provided,  and  how  one  little  comfort  creates  a  disposition  and  dc^iro 
for  another*  My  experience  here  convinces  me  more  and  more  thafr^ 
the  very  lowest  of  the  poor  are  capable  of  being  improved,  but 
cannot  be  done  as  we  are  doing  here;  the  change  is  too  great  tn  iO 
short  a  space  of  time,  and  must  of  necessity  drive  the  major  pari  of 
the  population  away,  who  I  believe  to  lie  susceptible  of  gre&t  im^ 
provemeut^  had  the  change  been  spread  over  a  space  of  two  or  tliree 
years,  I  have  felt  it  a  painful  duty,  especially  with  some  of  tha 
tenants,  to  tell  them  they  must  leave  the  court,  at  the  same  tiiat 
feeling  convinced  they  would  make  good  and  orderly  t^jnants  were 
time  giYen  them  to  reconstitute  their  habits,  for  such  would  have  to 
be  done.  Many  of  them  expressed  their  willingness  to  confomi  fa 
any  rules  we  might  impose — at  all  events,  thej'  w^ould  try  their  heft 
to  do  so  i  but  to  keep  them  in  tlie  court  w^ould  certainly  prevent  tt« 
more  respectable  class  of  labourers  and  mechanics  coming,*'  Soch 
practical  observations  muj  be  of  use  in  other  casea»  and  for  thk 
reason  I  have  given  the  quotation. 

On  the  subject  under  consideriitton^  higher  authority  coidd  Qot  be 
adduced  in  the  city  of  London  than  that  of  its  able  medical  olRctr, 
Dr,  Letheby,  who,  in  his  last  report,  dated  1 8th  April,  1862^  ihtts 
writes  :  **  That  which  aggravates  the  conditions  of  a  city  \ih  & 
the  dense  overcrowding  of  the  populatiou  ;  the  living  m  hocuil 
which  are  unBt  for  human  habitation  i  the  close  and  ill-venlilAteJ 
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state  of  the  courts  and  alleys  j  the  systematic  neglect  of  cleanliness 
nmong  the  pootj  and  their  livitig  continually  in  an  atmosphere  of 
^^^cora position.  Much  of  tliis  Laa  receiTed  your  attentioiij  and  has 
^^neen  the  subject  of  sanitary  iiiipr[>%*ement.  But  your  efforts  have 
^^ppen  almoflt  nullified  by  the  passive  resistance  of  landlords,  aad  by 
PPhie  Bulkn  indiffereuce  of  the  poor.  Until,  indeed,  the  latter  can  bo 
'  loade  to  feel  the  advantages  of  an  improved  social  conditiou,  and  can 
I  be  tjiugbt  that  human  beings  ought  not  to  herd  together  like  brnto 
^HbeaatB,  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  lessen  the  death-rate  of  onr  large 
^HbtieSj  or  to  keep  down  the  anwholesoinc  iutluences  which  are  ever 
fostering  endemic  disease.  This  kind  of  teaching  is  fast  becoming 
an  obligation  of  society,  for  it  is  perceived  that  the  evils  of  such 
ignorance  are  not  confined  to  the  poor  alone.  They  spread  among 
the  rich,  and  largely  affect  the  interests  of  alL^' 

The  disposition,  however,  to  overcome  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
social  improvement  is,  apparently,  much  greater  in  the  lower  classes 
in  England  than  it  is  amongst  those  from  the  sister  kingdom.  The 
late  Dr.  Hector  Gavin,  a  physician  who  had  many  opportunities  of 
studying  the  habits  of  the  poor  in  Londoa,  has  said  ;  "My  own  im- 
pression is,  and  I  say  it  on  due  consideration,  and  with  every  pojjstble 
F^ard  for  truth,  the  poor  make  very  great  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of 
cleanliness  ;  they  constantly  aim  at  it,  and  constantly  fail,  because  it 
is  impossible."  Since  these  lines  were  penned  much  has  been  done 
by  the  Legislature,  and  by  philanthropic  associations,  to  remove  some 
of  the  most  formidable  bai*riers  to  the  success  of  such  well-intentioned 
endeavours.  A  greatly  improved  water  supply,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
Tision  of  public  baths  and  wash-houses  in  some  jmrta  of  the  metro* 
polis,  has  placed  the  means  of  personal  and  household  cleanliness 
within  s  comparatively  easy  reach  of  the  very  poorest 

With  reference  to  legislation  hearing  on  this  subject,  and  appli- 
cable exclusively  to  Ireland,  im  Act  for  promoting  the  building  of 
dwelling  houses  for  the  labouring  classes  was  passed  in  1856,  and 
another  to  facilitate  the  building  of  cottages  for  labonrers,  in  1859,* 
and  in  1860  two  amendment  Acts  were  passed  j  one  having  reftrence 
to  the  tenure  and  improvement  of  land  in  Ireland,  makes  the 
important  provision,  that  houses  built  for  labourers  are  to  be  deemed 
aa  included  in  the  definition  of  improvements  for  which  ^^  limited 
Oimera"  are  entitled  to  compensation* 

The  necessity  for  affording  every  practicable  facility  for  the  building 
of  improved  cottages,  was  rendered  palpable  by  the  Census  return 
for  1851,  which  showed  that  there  were  then  in  Ireland  135,589 
single-roomed  mud  cabins,  the  proportions  in  each  county  being 
given  as  follows  : — 


*  This  Act  coDtains  a  valuablo  provisioa  by  whicli  loans  from  the  Treasury 
may  beobtaJaed  for  providing  improved  house  accommodation  for  the  labouring 
Glasses.  laa tractions  on  thm  subject  may  be  procured  from  the  CommiiaioDerB  of 
Public  Works,  Custom  House,  Dublin. 
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NirMfirii  or  FotrsTa  Claaa  HotSES  (on  Mub  Cj^sriri  wits  Okk  EeoM  tmti\ 
im  {aelanih  ^ccoaDiM<}  to  tee  Csxiiuh  ot  1851. 


PmrbHSaft  uid  Comnt  I  h  , 


CatIow  **.. .«,!**. ....*.., 

DtJbUn  ,„.. 

KiMare  ..,,.<,„..**„*..>...... 

KllkenDj  .«.,.,,.,... «.* 

King's 

Lougford 

Lontli  (mcludlngBroghedft 

Town)  .. 

Meath 

Queen's .....♦..,. ..., 

Weetoiefttli    «.,^*. 

Wexford    ,*,».**  ,*.*,.**..*.. 
"Wicklow  „.. .,»*,,>,». 

TotaJ  of  Lemaler 

MUNSTKB  X  — 

Clure 

Cork  „,.-....». „... 

Kerry    ,, .  ,„ .,*.., 

Liimenck  .# *.....,....,.« 

Tipper&ry .♦.♦♦** *., 

WoUsiford. ,,„..,*  »»*.,...„.* 


Numlfcr 
CJam. 


1.31S 
1,622 

2^652 
2,628 
2,096 
1,C59 

3,050 
M88 

2,684 
2,846 
1,777 


m,7m 


5,169 
16,215 
11,063 
7.529 
8,301 
2,010 


ritjTiikas  BBd  O«mo^oi. 


Ui^Tra  :— 

Antrim  (including  BelfAst 

&  Ciu*rickfergU9Town#), 

Armagh, ............... ........ 

CaY&n    ,.....,... ,*. 

Dooeg&l 

Down ..*,  »„...„.*.•♦.> 

Fermanagti  *....... «.. 

Londoaderry ,, ..«.,.,.^. 

HoDAgbJin...*. ..„....,.. 

l^rone  .,.,.,. 

I  Total  of  Uliti»r ,.,... 


I 

[    Galwfly  ....,.„....».  ...... ^ 

Lciiiim  ...... ...... ... . .. ». 

Mayo -,- 

Eoeoommaa 

Sligo  ..«.. 

Total  of  Ccumanghl . 


50,187 


1,601 

%jm 

4,744 

2,111 
2,217 
1^7§ 

2,714 


zijm 


Total  of  Ia£i.Ajti> 1 3a,S9 


Had  th<3  late  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  acceded  to  the 
applicatioti  which  w&s  tWle  to  him  by  the  Council  of  thla  A^Bodft- 
tion,    for    ^\\q\i   a   return    uoder   the   last   Censua    as   would   gt^ 
€orregponding  statistical  details  with  regard  to  houie  and  coltagtt  i 
accommodation  ia  England,  it  might  have  l>eeu  confidently  anticNJ 
pated    that    tJie  Bill  for    ^^facilitating   tlio   building  of  impn>T«l| 
cottages    for    labourers    In    England/^    similar  in  prlDciple  to  t^\ 
existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  in   1860,  which  are  ftppHcdUl 
exclusive! J  to  Scotland  and  to  Ireland,  would  not  bo  agmiii  r^«el 
by  the  Honse  of  Lords,  after  passing  the  Commons  with  but  Httta 
opposition,  aa  was  the  ease  in  tho  last  session  of  Parllameiitt  ooi 
diTjgion  of  sixteen  to  thirteen. 

It  must  be  obyiaus^  ho  we  r  or,  that  legislatiTe  eaftctmeit^ 
neeessary  as  they  may  be  to  effect  general  Banitary  relbim  WoU 
to  facilitate  the  providing  improTed  dwellings,  eiinnot  prodnce 
an  entire  change  in  what  may  be  termed  the  "  domiciliary  tabic*  ^ 
of  the  Imver  classes,  or  make  them  acquainted  with  the  imfMirtiaoi 
of  jjersonal  and  household  cleanliness,  the  benefit*  re-fiitllmp'  INtt 
a  fi^ee  adroission  of  pure  air,  the  evils  resulting  from  df ''  Iriffl" 

age,  or  from  damp  in  the  floor,  the  walk,  or  the  roof  l.  .  joilt 
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'  that  thej  maj  be  led  to  think  and  act  wieelj,  where  thej 
*  power  of  choosing  or  improFing  their  dwellings. 

The  words  which  close  the  report  of  a  well-knowa  cominission^ 
that  of  Lord  Devon ^  are  strictly  applicable  to  thiis  subject  :  "  The 
beet  directed  measures  of  Parliament  will  not  be  sufficient,  unless 
aided  by  the  active  and  steady  exertions  of  the  people  of  every  rank 
and  condition  ia  their  respective  spheres  ;  but  much  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  united  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  Legislature 
and  of  individuals/* 

But  it  is  mainly  to  those  who  come  much  in  contact  with  the 
working  and  the  poorer  classes,  when  imparting  either  secular  or 
religious  instruction  ■;  to  those  who  are  their  employers,  or  who 
idminister  in  any  direct  Avay  to  their  necessities,  that  this  subject 
ammnends  itself  most  urgently,  and  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  a 
beneficial  result,  provided  the  instruction  or  advice  they  impart  be 
given  with  sympathy,  and  not  in  a  spirit  of  upbraiding  reproach* 
The  l>est  feelings  will  be  thereby  drawn  out,  and  obstacles  niay  he 
gradually  removed  which  now  seriously  impede,  not  only  the  moral 
and  physical,  but  abo  the  spiritual  improvement  of  large  masses  of 
ibe  community. 

The  instruction  which  is  so  greatly  needed  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  Buitably  conveyed  in  the  form  of  simple  and  brief  addresses  or 
lectures,  and  if  illustrated  by  diagrams,  they  will  be  rendered  more 
Attractive,  and  leave  a  more  abiding  impression  on  the  memory. 
Much  afljiistance  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  efforts  may  be  deri%*ed 
from  the  cheap  publication.^  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Assoc iation^* 
from  the  diagrams  obtainable  at  the  Working  Men's  Educational 
Union,  as  well  as  from  the  publicatioua  by  Messrs*  jarrold  and  Sons, 
from  some  of  the  Lectures  by  Drp  Lank  ester,  and  from  the  abridged 
Edition,  for  the  Lal>ouriDg  Classes,  of  Miss  Nightingale's  "  Notes 
<m  Nursing/' 

The  formation  of  classe?^  such  as  have  been  adopted  in  England, 
under  the  designation  of  *''  Mothers^'  Meetings/*  so  well  described  in 
the  little  work  entitled  "  Ragged  Homes,  and  How  to  Mend  Them," 
is  another  valuable  meaua  of  operating  on  the  families  of  the  poor, 
and  one  in  entire  harmony  with  the  **  domestic  mission"  connected 
Willi  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  now  numbers 
in  the  metropolis  upwards  of  170  female  agents,  who  are  thus 
engaged  under  the  direction  of  ladies^,  designated  superiu  ten  dents* 

The  beatowment  of  premiums  and  rewards  for  household  cleao- 
iinesB  greatly  promotes  those  habits  of  sobriety  and  general  good 
conduct  which  are  so  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the  object 
contemplated  by  a  resolution,  in  the  following  torms,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously,  on  my  suggestion,  by  the  representatives  of 


•  The  OlBcG  of  this  Society  is  Ha,  Princqa  Street,  CaventUsli  Square,  London* 
In  one  of  its  ptiblislied  lectures,  I  bftv**  endeaTonned  to  poiot  out  the  essentials  of 
mliealtby  dwelling,  and  the  simiLarf  def^K^t^  in  the  homes  of  the  working  classes, 
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twenty  different  coun tries,  coDTeried  at  the  Congr^s  InternfttloiiAl 
de  B ieu fa i sauce,  held  in  Bruesels,  hi  1 8^6 : — 

^'Tho  Coiigi^ess  declares  that  it  is  of  public  utility  that  the 
working  classes  be  enlightened  by  ail  possible  means  in  regard 
to  the  improyement  and  the  keepiug  of  tlieir  houses  in  good  order. 
It  declares  that  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  tabourlDg  clasaet 
ought  to  coEu prise  all  which  relates  to  the  cleauUness  of  thmr 
persons,  and  of  their  dwellings,  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  good 
veutilatiou,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  humidity.  Lastly,  it  thinks 
that  the  study  of  the  science  of  preserviDg  lieaUh  is  one  irhich 
ought  to  be  rendered  accessible  to  all." 

Amongst  the  many  societies  sueoess^Uy  engaged  in  promotlu 
habits  of  neatness  and  order  in  cottagers*  dwelliugs,  may  be  mma 
"  The  Windsor  Royal  AssoeiatioUj"  which  haa  done,  and  is   stUl 
doing,  "  iinraense  good  in  the  neighbourhood."     It  was  establiBhed 
in  \H$Q   in  consequence  of  a  special  desire   on  the   })art    of  tiia 
lameflt^d  Prince  Consort  to  bestow  some  marit  of  favour  on  cottag^rf 
in  and  around  Windsor  who  were  diligent  in  keeping  their  bomai 
tidy.      Besides  that  object,  it  now   embraces   several  others   cal-  J 
cuiated  to  Btimulate  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  industry,  ajid  thereby  ■ 
to  raise  the  social  condition  of  the  labouring  elasBes.     This  society  ■ 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  his  late  Royal  Highness*^  can' 
Btant  aUentiou  up  to  the  the  last^  and  rewords,  bestowed  annually, 
were,  with  one  exception,  dis^tribnted  in  person   by  the   Lamenied 
Prince,  which  greatly  increased  their  value  t^  the  recipients. 

In  order  further  to  carry  out  the  views  of  his  late  Royal  fligli- 
ness,  **  The  Royal   Society  for  Providing  Better  Domestic  Aceom-     \ 
modation  for  the  Industrial  Classes"  was  formed  in  1852,  by  members     | 
of  the  Royal  Association^   and   the  conitnittee,   which  is  presided 
over  by  Major*General   F,  H,    Beymourj   has   been   suecessfitl  in 
returning  to  the  shareholders  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  interest  on  thfl 
outlay  in  building  forty-eight  houses,  and  establishing  two  lodging* 
houses.     The  shares  held  in  this  society  by  his  Royal  HighWMft 
have,  by  his  desire,  been  "  transferred  to  trustees^  in  order  tluki  tto 
annual  income  derived  from  them  may  be  devoted  to  Its  pur{KiiC% 
and  his  Royal   Highness's  name  be  imperishably  cotxnected  wttk 
its  material  progress/* 

I  cannot  on  this  occasion  refrain  from  bearing  my  hnnihlf 
testimony  to  the  numerous  and  wide^ spread  benelits  which  hftvc 
resulted  from  the  discriminating  and  practical  encouragement  giv^ 
to  this  movement  by  the  illustrious  and  lamented  Prtnco,  maiiT  of 
which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  personally  ftcquaiDlsd 
with,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  also  on  the  Continent. 

K'or  would  I  omit  to  recognise,  in  anticii>ation,  the  incaloQlibfe 
benefits  which  must  result  from  a  judicious  administration  of  Ai 
munificent  gift  of  £150,000,  destined  hy  Mr.  Peabody  *'  to  AmtliWIli 
the  condition  and  augment  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  who  Ibna  • 
recognised  portion  of  the  population  in  London,'*  acixunpanied  u  il 
is  by  the  suggestion,  "  to  apply  the  fnnd,  or  a  portion  of  ii,  tn  ll* 
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^ustmctton  of  such  improved  dwellings  for  tlie  poor^  as  maj  com- 
bine iu  ihe  utQiost  possible  degree  the  essentials  of  hcalthfulness, 
eomtortj  social  eiijojinont,  and  economj-*' 

Having,  in  the  course  of  tho  preceding  remarks,  had  occasion  to 
comment  very  unfavourably  on  the  domiciliary  habits  of  the  Irish  poor, 
it  is  with  pleasure  that,  before  conclnding  this  paper,  I  refer  to  a 
Report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  Ireland,  in  order  to  show  that 
**^The  Royal  Agricultural  Society"  haa  considered  the  providing 
improved  house  accommodation  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  have 
recently  made  it  one  of  its  "primary  objects"  to  promote  improve- 
naent  in  the  dwellings  and  domestic  condition  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  Itelaad  ;  and  has  passed  a  resolution  to  the  etfect,  that, 
when  £5  are  contributed  from  any  country  the  Society  will  add 
£5.  A  gold  medal  is  then  offered  qa  a  prize  to  the  individual 
who  has  done  most  within  the  year  to  carry  out  **  this  primary 
object,'*  in  that  patticulat'  county.  And,  already,  several  ladies  have 
honoured  the  society  by  becomiug  associates  iu  order  to  promote  the 
special  object  referred  to. 


THE  POOR  LAWS, 


On  the    Operatwn    of  the    Foar    Laws,      By    Robert    K 
Warwick^  Vice-Chairman  of  the  City  of  London  Union* 

TJiE  question  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  is  one  that 
has  excited  much  attentioii,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  for  & 
number  of  years,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  part  of  our  national  poUty 
that  has  caused  so  much  legislation  on  the  one  hand  or  litigation 
on  the  other  as  these  laws.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  their 
history — my  aim  is  to  treat  the  question  as  one  of  pure  social  science, 
and  to  lay  before  you  the  knowledge  I  have  obtained  and  the  opiniona 
I  have  formed^ — having  for  the  last  twenty-tive  years  been  practically 
engaged  iu  the  adminiBtraiion  of  the  Poor  Laws — and  at  the  iiame 
time  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  the  removal  of  those  defects  which 
that  experience  has  shown  me  to  exist. 

TbeBC  laws  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  parts : — In  the 
first  place — the  law  of  settlement  and  removal.  In  the  lecond — the 
mode  of  raising  the  amount  of  money  required  for  relief. 

The  first  primarily  affects  the  poor ;  the  second ^  the  poor  and  the 
rate-payers  conjointly. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  the  parent  of 
our  Poor  Laws  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  law  contains 
no  provision  as  to  settlement  or  removal.  It  was  not  until  the  13th  and 
14th  of  Charles  11,  that  the  groundwork  of  our  present  Laws  of  Settle- 
ment was  enacted  ;  the  preamble  of  that  Act  is  well  worthy  of  our 
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notice,  showing  as  it  does,  in  die  i  iron  gee  ft  termi^  Its  total  ii 
bilitj  to  our  present  times  ;  it  ia  as  follows  ; — 

*'  WhercRS  by  reason  of  the  defects  m  the  law  poor  people 
reeiraiiied  from  going  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  therefore  <lo 
endeavour  to  i^ettle  themselves  iu  thoeo  parishee  where  there  are  Ukt 
best  Btocks  and  largest  commons  or  waste  to  build  cottages,  aad  tbt 
most  woods  for  them  to  byrn  und  destroy,  and  then  go  to  aantkr 
parish,  and  there  become  rogues  and  vagabouds,  to  the  great  disooa* 
ragement  of  parishes  to  provide  stocks  where  tlij©y  are  liable  lo  bt 
devoured  by  strangeri^  &c.j  8ic*" 

And  it  then  goes  on  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  indi  poor 
persons  to  their  owp  places  of  settlement 

It  Is  thus  we  have  the  foundation  of  those  lawa  which,  in  lie 
present  day,  are  a  heavy  and  useless  expense  to  the  rmte-paTm^ 
and  the  cause  of  a  very  large  amount  of  undeserved  ittfbriaf 
and  annoyance  to  the  poor.  It  is  this  which  compels  tli«  po«r 
man  to  reside  in  that  place  to  which  by  some  fiction  of  b» 
lie  may  belong,  and  should  he  venture  Ix^yond  its  bounciity,  mH 
happen  to  need  the  smallest  relief,  a  warrant  from  the  magiltnte 
removes  him  back,  with  the  liability  to  imprisonment  if  he  »g»ia 
enter  the  same  parish  ;  thus  he  is  prevented  from  seeking  cinploj* 
ment  in  other  dietrictSj  his  energies  are  cramped,  and  he  is  ysdaiv 
bited  from  selling  his  labour  in  the  best  market*  his  meaat  </ 
Bsefulness  are  contracted  and  oft  times  himself  and  family  foiwi 
to  become  paupers,  because  these  laws  fix  him  in  a  certiit 
painsh  ;  or,  m  an  alternative,  he  must  accept  that  amount  d 
wages  which  the  employers  of  the  parish  shall  choose  lo 
mine  upon.  But  greater  evils  tlian  this  are  produced  by 
laws,  for  they  not  only  prevent  the  erection  of  cottagea  si 
for  tlie  dweUings  of  the  poor^  but  they  give  landlords  and  partflbeii 
direct  interest  in  the  destruction  of  those  already  in  existrao^ 
which  destruction  has  been  carried  out  to  an  extent  far  beTond  ^ 
imagination  of  those  who  have  wot  given  the  subject  full  coii^i 
tion*  I  would  ask  those  who  doubt  this  to  read  the  Re| 
the  Poor  I^aw  Board,  on  the  Laws  of  Settlement  and 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1850;  tbey 
there  Hnd  evidence  showing  that  whole  villages  have 
depopulated  of  their  working  |K>pulat]on,  who  hare  been  cocapilM 
to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  towns  or  open  parishefi  j  ai^  Ic 
is  there  proved  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  for  labourers  to  ' 
to  walk  from  tluee  to  five  miles  night  and  morning  iu  order  Ui 
their  employment,  tbereby  adding  two  or  three  hours  to  their 
toil,  to  the  great  Injury  of  themselves  and  their  employers. 

The  effect  of  this  scarcity  of  dwelliugs  is,  that  tlie  labouring  Mi 
is  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  a  home  aud  of  those  doEaestie  a|i«^ 
ments  to  which  he  is  entitled ;  his  family  are  compelled  to  M 
together  in  a  manner  directly  opposed  to  every  law  of  Aeee&Cftti 
propriety,  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  ^gtlfthGi 
utterly  destructive  of  those  orecepts  of  morality,  modesty,  and 
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^on  which  the  futtire  conduct  of  the  young  io  much  depends,  and  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  evory  one  to  promote.  I  Uavo  often  heard  clergymen 
of  all  deaomiaatLons  state  that  the  greatest  drawback  to  their  minis- 
terial lahours  i^  the  miserable  muuner  in  which  the  labouring 
classes  are  compelled  to  live  ;  Sunday-school  teachers  and  district 
Tisitorfl  aU  agree,  while  the  medical  attendant  confirms  tho  state- 
ment*  Societies  have  been  formed  for  bettering  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  hut  here  the  laws  of  settlement  and  parochial  charge* 
ability  are  a  Bttimhling  block  to  their  proceedings  ;  high  rates  are 
charged  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  create  high  rents,  which 
the  poor  cannot  pay  ;  this  likewise  prevents  men  of  capital  from 
bnilding  houses  of  this  description,  because  they  know  that  where 
the  poor  man  resideB,  there  he  must  be  relieved.  Thus  It  is,  while 
few  will  build,  many  will  be  found  willing  to  destroy,  and  hail  with 
pleasure  the  making  of  a  new  street,  or  the  formation  of  a  railroad 
through  a  densely  populated  district^  because  by  that  they  got  rid  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  with  them  the  liability  to  contribute 
towardfi  their  relief  when  in  distress* 

Give  the  labourer  a  home  and  be  will  soon  appreciate  Its  valuei. 
Mr.  Francis  Howell,  one  of  tlie  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  at  page  133 
in  the  Report  before  alluded  to,  speaking  of  Lincolnshire,  says,  '*  Lord 
Scarborough  built  a  good  many  cottages  in  Bilslhorpe  and  Wellow  ; 
to  give  an  instance  of  the  ci!ect  of  a  little  kindness  and  attention  we 
rebuilt  eight  cottages  Ln  Wellow  that  were  in  a  most  miserable  state, 
we  made  them  clean  and  comfortable,  and  it  seemed  quite  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  inhabitants ;  from  being  the  most  dirty  and 
wretched  people  they  became  neat  and  orderly,  and  took  a  great 
pride  in  showing  you  a  clean  house  ;  they  told  me  that  before  they 
had  nothing  to  cling  to,  not  even  a  floor  to  clean." 

May  I  not  aak— if  this  was  the  effect  produced  in  one  place,  why 
ihould  it  not  be  so  in  others  ^  Abolish  these  laws  of  settlement  and 
removal,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarge  tho  area  of  cliargeabiliiy,  and 
you  will  soon  find  capitalists  who  will  erect  houses  for  the  labourer 
in  which  he  may  reside,  not  as  an  object  of  charity,  but  as  an  inde* 
pendent  man,  paying  his  landlord  a  remunerative  rent,  and  at  the  same 
time  possessing  those  domestic  comforts  which  are  at  present  denied 
liini. 

Another  objection  to  these  laws  is  the  amount  of  money  expended 
yearly  in  litigation.  In  the  years  1854-5-6  orders  for  the  removal 
of  39,391  persons  were  signed  by  justices,  the  cost  of  which  was  au 
BTerage  of  £50,000  in  each  year,  and  the  same  process  still  goes  on, 
inflicting  insult,  cruelty  and  oppression  on  the  poor,  and  only  putting 
large  suras  of  money  into  the  pockets  of  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  legal  profession.  I  may  be  told  that  recent  enactments  have 
done  something  in  the  way  of  alleviation  ;  I  admit  it,  but  I  say  what 
has  been  done  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  parishes  ;  the 
effect  of  every  enactment,  save  the  one  of  last  session,  the  Irremovable 
Poor  Act,  has  been  to  relieve  the  rich  rate- payer  in  the  wealthy 
sh  and  add  to  the  byrdcns  of  the  poor  ones  in  the  poverty- 
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stricken  district.  I  may  here  add,  that  these  opiuiotis  have  been 
confirmed  by  select  committees  of  both  Houses  of  ParliaJneot,  by 
the  votcE  of  the  court  of  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Londou,  and^^ 
by  the  expressed  opinions  of  a  largo  numbar  of  the  Boards  oflf 
Guard iaas  throughout  the  country. 

To  pass  to  the  second  diTision  of  the  question; — ^Th©  mode  of 
raising  the  money  for  the  reliof  of  the  poor.  This  is  doae  in  sepArate 
parishes  or  other  small  areas;  and  might  have  answered  very  well  In 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  in  the  present  day  it  h  one 
fraught  with  the  grossest  injustice  to  the  mte-payer,  and  opermiea 
much  against  the  interest  of  the  poor*  In  looking  through 
columns  of  the  public  press  it  h  lamentable  to  see  the  claims  that  i 
dally  made  by  vai'ious  public  charities,  and  more  so  by  the  paroehti 
clergy,  for  aid  to  assist  them  in  relieving  the  wants  of  thoi^  who  art 
starving  in  their  respective  districts  :  jn  reading  these  appeaU  a 
stranger  would  naturally  suppose  that  in  these  parishes  no  legal  pr&*^H 
vision  wm  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  but  what  are  the  faetal^ 
The  poor  rates  are  tliere  raised  to  tlie  higheet  amount  the  raie-paycr 
can  bear — 4*.,  5#.  and  even  Ss,  in  the  £ — while  the  relief  given  '\^ 
from  necessity^  the  smallest  quantity  that  will  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  The  overseers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  levy  the  ratea,  feel  ibey 
cannot  raise  a  larger  sum  without  reducing  many  of  the  smaller  rai^ 
l>ayers  to  pauperism  them  selves,  thus  adding  to  the  burdens  th^l 
remaining  rate-payers  might  have  to  bear.  It  is  a  fact  no  less  starts  1 
ling  than  true,  that  in  many  of  the  poorest  metropolitan  parisheiyJ 
from  one  to  two  thousand  summonses  are  issued  every  quarter  foi 
the  recovery  of  these  rates  j  but  the  great  injustice  of  this  is,  i 
these  heavy  rates  are  confined  to  only  one  class  of  rate[)ayien^.  I 
namely,  those  who  are  rated  for  property  situated  in  those  parislitt 
in  which  the  jjoor  man  can  obtaiu  a  residence.  The  Act  of  Klhnibelh 
declares  that  each  parish  shall  be  rated  in  accordance  with  ttt 
abilityj  but  recent  legislation  ha.^  completely  reversed  this  wis©  and 
just  enactment,  and  parishes  are  now  rated  according  to  their 
inability,  or,  in  other  words,  the  poor-rate  has  been  converted  into  i 
tax  upou  poverty  instead  of  a  i*ate  upon  property. 

If  time  would  allow^  I  could  give  columns  of  Bgnrea  showing 
this  to  be  the  operation  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands — but  fake  cme  u 
an  example. 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest  parish 
in  the  city  of  Westminster, 

St«  Aim'^,  BlackfriarSj  is  the  largest  and  poorest  ]>arLah  within  tba 
City  of  London  Union* 

The  poor  rates  in  these  parishes  were  ; — 

18S2.  1842.  18a2. 

St.  George's  »..*.. 2#.  Bd.         U.  4d.        0#*  Sd. 

St.  Ann^s  ....*. 2s.  Sd.        3s.  4d,         5#-  OdL 

So  that  in  twenty  years  the  rich  parish  was  reduced  from  2#.  M^ 
to  od. ;  while,  in  the  same  period,  the  poor  one  waa  increase 
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2*.  8rf,  to  &s — and  this  was  done  and  is  still  going  on  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  and  not  in  any  manner  by  the  good  or  bad  manage- 
ment of  those  in  true  ted  with  tlie  administration  of  relief i  It  is  this 
inequality  of  charge  which  cause s  that  discontent  amonget  the  rate^ 
payers  which  now  exists  ;  and  it  is  to  this  cause  also  that  is  to  be 
attributed  much  of  the  distress  and  misery  which  afflict  our  poor,  not 
only  in  London,  hut  in  other  large  towns  throughout  the  countiy. 

Abolish  the  Law  of  Settlement,  enlarge  the  area  of  chargeability, 
and  equalize  the  charge  over  the  enlarged  districts,  and  we  shall 
8000  see  a  far  better  state  of  things  amongst  our  labouring  population 
— the  great  inducement  for  the  destruction  of  their  homes  will  be 
gon^ — ^the  Guardians  will  bo  able  to  meet  them  in  times  of  distress 
with  BOmething  like  adequate  relief,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are 
now  i0  many  places,  compelled  to  mock  their  poverty,  by  giving 
them  Is,  »nd  a  four-pound  loaf  for  their  week's  sustenance  ; — ^and  at 
the  same  time  we  shall  relieve  our  clergy  from  the  degrading  work 
of  asking  charity  for  the  necessary  relief  of  those  whom  our  Poor 
Laws  ought  to  maintain. 

I  know  it  will  bo  objected  by  some  that  it  is  bad  to  make  relief 
too  easily  obtainable,  but  I  submit  that  not  to  he  able  to  meet  it  is 
equally  as  bad  ;  while  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  relief  now 
given  being  principally  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  poorest  rate- 
paycrs»  while  the  rich  are  allowed  to  go  free,  is  an  injustice  of  which 
we  have  good  cause  to  complain.  Were  our  area  of  chargeahility 
enlarged,  and  the  rate  equalized,  we  should  not  only  be  able  to  meet 
Qur  current  distress  with  case,  but,  in  extraordinary  times,  have  a 
fund  ready  to  meet  any  extra  demand  which  might  arise.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  state  of  the  weavers  of  Coventi^,  Spitalfields  and  Beth- 
nal  Green  at  the  present  time  ;  in  these  places  a  large  amount  of 
poverty  exists,  brought  about  by  one  of  those  revolutions  in  our 
commercial  policy,  which  is  working  well  for  the  country  at  large, 
althongh  prejudicial  to  them.  Under  these  circumstances  I  hold  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  country  to  provide  means  for  their  compensa- 
tion ;  and  emigration  presents  itself  as  the  most  effectual  remedy. 
Private  chari^  has  done  something  in  this  way,  but  it  is  very  Uttte 
that  it  can  accomplish,  it  cannot  meet  the  case,  the  only  legal  way  Is 
the  parish — but  with  a  standing  poor-rate  of  from  3s,  to  5*,  in  the 
|>ound  per  annum  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  raise  the  money, 
Enlai-ge  the  area  and  you  have  the  means  at  your  disposal*  TaiCj  for 
instance,  the  metropolitan  district  j  it  consists  of  thirty-six  unions 
or  separate  parishes,  the  value  of  its  property  aaaessable  to  the  poor- 
rate  is,  in  round  nnmbers,  10  millions,  the  expenditure  £700,000, 
which  is  now  raised  by  rates  of  Id.^  2d,^  and  3(f.  in  some  parishes  ;  3iS*, 
and  4**1  Sj.,  and  even  6j*  in  others,  Equalize  the  charge  over  the 
whole  district ;  and  a  rate  of  about  l*.  4cf.  will  meet  every  demand ; 
added  to  which  an  extra  penny  in  the  pound  will  provide  £50,000 ; 
a  sum  which  will  transplant  thousands  of  those  who  are  now  starving 
at  home  to  distant  colonies  where  labour  abounds  and  good  wages 
re  paid,  and  where  they  and  theirs  might  he  rescued  from  poverty^ 
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wretchedness  ami  crime,  and  become  the  foundera  of  a 
will  hereafter  acknowledge  England  as  ite  parent. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  raanufacturing  districts,  wHerethf 
labouring  population,  iy  an  act  far  from  their  control,  are  plunged 
into  poverty,  and  that  poverty  in  all  probability  will  go  on  in- 
creasing* How  is  it  to  be  relieved?  I  say  advisedly,  private  chsritf 
cannot  continue  to  meet  it*  I  say  as  positively  that  the  poor-Tttei» 
levied  as  they  now  are,  cannot  meet  it ;  the  inequality  in  tbnis 
districta  is  excessive.  In  the  Blackburn  XJuion,  one  pari&h,  Jittk 
Harwood,  is  charged  only  4id.  while  Tate  is  4*.  7i<L 

Boiton  Union—Little  Hultoa  pays  6*/, ;  West  Houghtoii,  2#.  lOii 

Burnley  Union — ^Trawden,  3j.  0|^.  ;  Habergham  Ea^efl,  Qd. 

Preston  Union — Els  ton,  Id,  ;  Bob  Chester^  3s*  8|rf* 

In  Chester,  Great  Baughton  Union — Golbom  David  ib  6t,  M^ 
whiie  Newton  Tattenhall  is  only  2d, 

lammBier  county  contains  property  assessed  to  the  poor-rate 
of  eeven  millions  value.  One  penny  would  prodttcej  eay,  £30,000t 
so  that  here  again  an  equalized  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pottod 
would  raise  a  sum  adequate  to  the  relief  of  thousands  of  ttoi 
untbrtunate  people,  and  which  would  have  the  advantage  of  hm^ 
distributed  under  the  control  of  the  legally  constituted  authorilict^ 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  preserving  at  the  same  time  that  local  lelf- 
governmout  so  much  valued  by  Englishmen.  i 

It  is  no  object  of  mine  to  relax  the  stringency  of  the  rules  wga*  | 
latin g  relief,  my  great  object  is  to  relieve  the  poor  from  thai  slavery 
or  serfdom  which  the  laws  of  settlement  inflict  on  them,  and  thfa, 
in  the  time  of  distress,  to  enable  the  guardians  to  grant  such  rdirf 
as  wiiJ  in  reality  do  them  good,  and  that  without  indicting  injury  oa 
those  who  have  to  pay< 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  thedb- 
racter  of  the  poor  themselves.  It  is  often  said  they  are  improTiikaii 
that  they  expend  their  earnings  without  making  any  provisioa  for  tl«  j 
time  of  distress,  but  then  resort  to  the  parish  ;  this  l&  no  doubt  tr« 
in  some  few  cases,  but  I  deny  that  the  great  body  of  the  labouniig  \ 
population  deserve  this  stigma;  those  who  are  the  recipieata  aipaato* 
chial  relief  belong  almost  exclusively  to  thos*  who  arc,  in  eveiy  sifflW 
of  the  word,  labourers  ;  the  mechanic  or  the  skilled  artixan  does  m^ 
apply — it  in  those  whose  earuiugs  in  tlie  best  of  times  do  not  exeeel 
from  7s,  per  week  in  the  country  to  18*.  in  London  or  other  li» 
towns  ;  and  I  may,  with  conli deuce,  ask,  how  are  these  men,  motH  ofi 
them  with  families^  to  save  money— is  it  not  the  wouder  how  tlif  < 
exist  ?  It  IS  the  widows  and  children  of  such  men,  or  the  wm 
themselves,  woru  out  by  labour,  who  form  our  paupers  at  the  prei<al 
time* 

The  whole  amount  of  pauperism  does  not  exeeed  fkmft  p«r  Oii 
on  our  populations^  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  which  are  ifrf 
and  infirm.  Take  then  the  numbers  at  four  per  cent*^  deduct  twi 
the  aged  and  infirm,  one  aod  a  half  for  women  and  chiHnji 
llfiiive  Wl  Qxt^  half  per  cent,  that  can,  by   any  fairness,  bo 
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&s  ttble-botlied  pauper  a,  and  from  these  must  be  deducted  the  eick — 
thiS}  I  ^ubmiLf  19  a  state  of  things  bighlj  creditable  to  our  poori  and 
of  which  the  people  of  England  ought  to  be  proud. 


TAXATION. 


Equality  of  Taxation,     Bf/  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie, 

EQUALITY  of  taxation  happily  requires  no  advocate  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time.  The  rich  do  longer  eeek  to  overtax  the 
poor,  nor  have  the  poor  begun  to  seek  to  overtax  the  rich.  The  malter 
about  wJiich  disagreement  exists  relates  to  the  mean^,  not  to  the  Bad* 
Financial  reformers  and  conserratives  would  both  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  question  of  means — that  taxation,  or  the  extraction 
of  sums  of  money  from  individuals  by  the  Stato^  is  a  practical  diffi- 
culty, and  that  i^o  theory  of  taxation  deserves  attentioti  which  sets 
llie  consideration  of  details  aside  as  of  slight  importance  ;  they  are 
of  primary  importance.  The  problem  which  the  financier  has  to 
solTe  is  to  ascertain  the  pecuniary  means  of  every  citizen,  and  to 
m&ke  him  |>ay  a  proportionate  contribution  to  the  public  service. 
A  little  reilection  might  satisfy  any  reasonable  mind  that  this  is  not 
a  simple  and  easy  task,  considering  the  variety  of  the  sources  of  per- 
flQiial  income,  and  the  indisposition  of  many  members  of  the  com- 
mnnity  to  assist  the  researches  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  aim  of  the  financier  should  not  be  to  reduce  his  appliances  to 
%  single  uniform  metliod,  but  to  make  the  several  parts  of  his  entire 
system  fit  symmetrically  together,  so  that^  for  example,  his  direct 
tax:e«  should  allow  for  the  nature  of  the  indirect  taxation  he  maintains. 
That  there  must  be  some  indirect  taxation  to  preserve  anvthiog  like 
Qquallty  is  transparently  clear.  To  say  nothing  of  the  diJficulty  of 
taxing  the  wages  of  the  lul^ouring  classes  ^ — and  labourers  are 
citizens,  not  paupers,  and  should  contribute  as  such — those  who  know 
aiiythiug  of  the  amount  of  fraud  and  evasion  praeti Bed  while  only  ten 
lar  tvrelve  millions  are  raised  by  a  direct  tax  on  incomes,  may  conjee- 
tnTG  what  it  w^ould  be  if  the  whole  imperial  revenue  were  raised  in 
the  same  manner.  But  since,  for  this  reason,  there  must  be  some 
indirect  taxes  levied  on  articles  of  general  consumption^  there  ought 
td  be  some  counterpoise  to  their  unequal  pressure*  The  difference 
betw^n  the  consumption  of  tea,  sugar,  beer,  spirits,  tobacco,  and 
olher  taxed  commoditiesp  by  an  artisan  or  clerk  earning  £100  a  year 
and  a  nobleman  with  £100,000  a  year  may  be  scarcely  appreciable  ; 
though  the  latter  has  more  than  a  thousand  times  as  large  an 
income  for  the  year,  since  he  can  affbrJ  to  spend  all  ho  gets,  while 
the  former  must  provide  for  failing  health  and  business*  Kveu  if  it 
were  true  that  the  nohloman  pays  his  servants*  taxcp,  their  joint  con^ 
mmptiou  would  not  amount  to  that  of  a  thousand  persons  with  a 
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hundred  a  year  each.  But  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  ( 
ft  large  establiBbmeut  pays  the  taxes  ou  his  servants*  cooBumptioiL 
gerrauts  are  a  section  of  the  labouring  class  ;  they  are  led  to 
ohooie  domestic  service  or  some  other  employment,  according  to  the 
terms  offered  in  each,  and  their  board  and  wages  njust  vary  with  tb€ 
generaliateofwiiges.  They  have,  ac  cord  i  n  g  ly »  r  i  ec  u  c  ous  i  d  erably  ia 
the  last  fourteen  years.  If  the  necessity  for  indirect  taxation  should 
miracnloualy  cease  to  exist ^  in  consequence  of  a  general  disarmament 
and  oblivion  of  the  national  debt,  the  general  body  of  labourers  would 
be  better  off  on  accouat  of  the  increased  cheapness  of  the  artidei 
they  use  ;  and  masters  would  have  to  raise  servants*  wages  to  ohtam 
or  retain  their  services.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  servants  pay  th© 
taxes  on  their  tea  and  sugar,  &c.f  aud  that  their  master  is  taxed  only 
on  the  commodities  used  by  himself,  his  immetliate  family,  and  die 
friends  he  entertains.  From  which  it  followi  that  the  am&Uer  in- 
comes subject  to  the  income-tax — those  fi-om  £iOO  to  £WO  a  vear^ 
are  disproportionately  taxed-  Tbo  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
his  last  speech  upon  the  income-tax,  on  the  13th  May^  geemed  to 
admit  the  necessity  of  coiTecting  this  inequality.  **  It  is  not  neces- 
sary,** he  said,  **  for  me  to  discuss  the  questiou  in  reference  to  iticomet 
of  the  amount  of  £loO  or  £180  a  year  ;  but  this  I  will  saj^  that  the 
case  of  the  lowest  incomes  is  one  which  calls  for  the  earliest  eoim- 
deration  of  the  House,  because  those  incomes  were  dealt  with  hf  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  and  again  in  IB53,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  incoKoe- 
tax  would  at  an  early  period  be  extinguished," 

Another  conclusion  which  follows  from  the  necessity  of  making 
compeuaation  for  the  unavoidable  unequal  pressure  of  indirect  iaxatiofi, 
is  that  tbe  income-tax,  so  far  from  being  '*  at  an  early  period  exiiii* 
guijihed/'  must  be  permanent.  Some  eminent  statesmen  eeeoi  dis- 
posed to  foster  a  hope  in  the  minds  of  the  proprietary  classes  of  t 
simultaneous  reduction  of  the  national  armaments  and  disappeaniiOl 
of  the  income-tax.  If  any  counti7  gentleman  really  erpeet^  ihia  iMue^ 
one  can  but  remind  him  of  the  proverbial  disappointment  of  raatie 
expectations  : — 

Euiiims  erptctat  dum  4efiuat  amncs,  xU  itU 
Luhihiri  ei  l^betur  in  omm  mlubilU  (^vum^ 

Under  no  circumstances — whether  the  people  of  tliis  country  wu 
disposed  to  rest  their  security  on  the  prudence  or  respect,  or  on  ^ 
justice  and  mercy,  of  foreign  powers — could  the  poorer  classes  suhoii* 
to  such  unequal  imposts  as  the  removal  of  the  income-tax  would  lea^w 
behind.  If  it  were  taken  off  to-morrow,  a  resident  English  milliaoaire 
would  pay  little  more  to  the  StatC}  and  an  absentee  miUioualre  wouM 
pay  less,  than  a  mechanic. 

The  necessity  for  a  permanent  direct  tax  being  thus  cstabliahdL 
we  have  to  consider  why  it  should  be  an  income-tax,  and  what  uieooie 
is  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  For  many  obvious  reasons  a  year  hm 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  proper  period  for  which  to  estimate  th^  rt* 
quirements  of  the  public  service  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mcAQSof 
tkxp&yeraon  the  other  ;  and  the  maxim  of  equality  prescribes  thattlie 
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Assessment  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,   in  proportion  to  the 
actual  resources  of  cacli  contributor   for  tlmt  period*     Tiie  year's 
taxes  are  to  be  levied  oa  the  yeor'a  income,  fad  the  available  income 
which  each  taxpayer  has  gives  the  measure  of  his  just  subscription. 
This  excludes  from  assessment  sundry  kinds  of  property  which  add 
nothing  to  a  mau*s  yearly  income.     It  excludes,  for  example,  house- 
hold effects,  furniture,  books,  pictures,  and  ornaments,  which  may  add 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  laan^s  dwelling,  as  his  wife  does, 
but  do  not  enable  him  to  spend  more  in  the  year,     A  wealth,  or  pro- 
perty tax^  such  as  has  been  more  than  once  advocated  before  this 
Association,  is,  therefor e^  mauilestiy  unfair*    A  tax  of  this  kind 
must  also  be  condemned  on  another  ground.     If  a  mau's  good  sense 
or  taate  leads  him  to  expend  a  part  of  his  income  ou  eubstautial, 
durable  articles,  why  should  he  be  taxed  more  every  year  afterwards 
than  a  man  who  chooses  to  spend  all  he  gets  on  momentary  gratifica- 
tions or  frivolous  amusements  ?     Such  a  tax  would  operate  as  a  fine 
upon  household  economy  and  improvement,  and  would  have  the  most 
mtBchievous  efiect  npou  the  dwellings  and  habits  of  the  iabonring 
classes*     It  would  subject  a  labourer  to  perpetual  graduated  taxa<^ 
tion,  in.  proportion  to  the  solidity  of  his  purchases,  the  comfort  of 
liis  cottage,  and  the  care  taken  of  his  little  property.     Moreover,  a 
mau  with  a  veiy  large  professional  income  might  pay  little  more 
under  such  a  tax  than  a  thriAy  artisan.     Nor  would  the  difference  be 
made  up  for  by  indirect  taxation,  as  has  been  alleged,  for  the  reason, 
already  given^  that  the  difference  in  their  use  of  taxed  commodities 
may  be  little  or  nothing*     From  the  principle  that  the  year's  taxes 
nhould  be  levied  out  of  the  year's  income,  it  likcwiBc  folloAvs  that  re- 
versionary claims  ought  not  to  be  a&seE^sed  as  Immedtate  forthcoming 
Income.     It  is  also  a  consequence   of  this  principle  that  what  id 
called  the  actuaries'  scheme  of  assessing  incomes  is  unsound*     By 
that  scheme  it  is  proposed  to  levy  the  income-tax  on  all  incomes  in 
proportion  to  their  capitalised  vaJue,  that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  years'  purchase  they  would  be  worth  in  the  estimatiou 
of  a  skilled  actuary.     According  to  this  plan,  if  one  man  is  in  the 
receipt  of  a  thousand  a  year  from  a  trade  or  profesBiou,  which  an 
actuary  would^  let  us  suppose^  reckon  as  Hkely  to  last  ten  years,  and 
another  man  has  a  thousand  a  year  from  the  Funds,  valued  at  about 
£33,000j  the  latter  would  be  taxed  about  four  times  as  much  as  the 
former <     The  fuudholder  would  be  taxed  on  the  interest  of  £33,000, 
the  trader  or  professional  man  on  the  interest  of  about  £8,500.     The 
asiumption  of  the  actuaries  is,  that  the  latter  has  ouly  £255  a  year 
to  spend  out  of  his  annual  thousand,  and  must  save  iflAS  a  year  hi 
order   to  have   a  capital  sum  of  £8,oCX)  left  when  his  industrial 
earnings  cease.     But  men  in  a  trade  or  profession  are  under  no 
obligation  to  save  so  much,  nor  do  they  generally  save  it.     It  is 
quite  true  that  a  man  with  only  a  thousand  a  year  earned  by  industry, 
has  not,  properly  speakings  a  thousand  a  year  to  spend,  but  he  may 
fairly  be  treated  as  having  a  great  deal  more  to  spend  than  the 
oetuaries^  scheme  allows.      The  present  income-tax,  on  the  other 
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band,  taxes  him  as  If  be  hud  renlly  a  tbousand  a  jenr  to  spend, 
like  the  fuiidbolder,  and  thereby  it  produces  ao  inequality  of  an 
opposite  kmd.  A  pcrsdh  with  a  Uiousand  a  year  from  a  permaijent 
source  can  spead  that  giim  every  year,  and  be  as  well  off  at  the  end 
of  the  year  as  at  the  begiiming,  but  the  man  in  business  has  future 
years  to  provide  for  out  of  the  present  year's  receipts.  The  lattctf 
though  he  roceivea  £1000  in  the  year,  has  not  £1000  for  tbe  year. 
A  part  of  wbat  he  receives  is  capital,  not  income^  Wa  yearns 
income  is  no  more  commensurate  with  his  year's  receipts  than  a 
bricklayer's  or  mason^s  daily  Income  is  equal  to  the  whole  sum  bo 
eama  on  a  working  day,  without  any  deduction  for  Sundays,  hotidayip 
ftud  other  days  in  which  he  earns  nothing. 

It  is  said  that  this  argument  may  be  reduced  to  an  absurdity,  dnoe 
it  applies  with  equal  force  to  every  eort  of  tax,  and  either  proves  that 
an  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  tjixcs  on  tea  and  eu^ar  for  tbo 
precariousness  of  a  purchaser's  income,  or  proves  nothing.  But  it 
may  be  retorted  that  taxation  should  he  treated  as  a  whole,  and  that 
its  pressure  should  he  measured  as  such  ;  whence  the  in  come- tax 
should  as  much  as  possible  correct,  and  not  ag^arate,  the  inequalitiei 
produced  by  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  If  indirect  taxation 
presses  too  hardly  on  precarious  incomes,  that  affords  a  reason  for 
treating  them  more  tenderly  in  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation. 
The  temporary  nature  of  a  portion  of  our  indirect  taxation  strengtheni 
the  claims  of  temporary  incomes  to  indulgence,  for  the  income-tax  Is 
defended  on  the  ground  that  perpetual  incomes  will  be  tAxed  m  per' 
petuumt  while  temporary  incomes  will  pay  ouly  so  long  as  they  last. 
This  fails  to  be  a  complete  defence,  since  a  portion  of  tempormiy 
incomes  must  he  saved ,  and  perpetual  taxation  will  fall  on  tbe  sayings* 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  a  part  of  our  indirect  taxation,  such  aa  the 
high  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  can  only  be  regarded  as  temporary  Id 
amount^  and  tbe  income-tax  itself,  tliough  penuanent  in  the  sense  of 
con  tinning  its  existence,  has  hither  to  been  variable  in  its  annual 
rate,  and  temporary  with  respect  to  every  penny  above  its  lowdfit 
assessment.  Permanent  incomes  will  permanently  pay  only  tlie 
permanent  part  of  the  existing  taxes,  and  that  the  remainder  laya  an 
excessive  burden  on  precarious  incomes,  it  is  impossible  to  detiy, 
whether  it  be  possible  to  remove  it  or  not. 

Any  tenable  objection  to  its  removal  must  he  a  practical  one,  and 
must  he  grounded,  not  on  a  denial  of  tlie  claim  of  precarious  incomes, 
hut  on  the  impossibility  of  measuring  by  any  standard  the  different 
degrees  of  precarious ness.  Accordingly,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer defends  the  present  income-tax,  not  by  asserting  thai  il 
fyia  with  perfect  equality  on  all  incomes,  but  by  alleging  that  there 
are  some  businesses  almost  as  secure  as  landed  estates,  to  which  il 
would  be  absurd  to  allow  a  share  in  a  general  abatement  of  the  tax 
on  Schedule  D,  yet  which  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  deffotte 
and  consistent  lino  of  demarcation.  "  A  London  banker,"  he  mj% 
**  possesses  a  business  which^  if  not  entirely  as  solid  and  substantial 
as  a  landed  estate^  is  the  very  next  thing  to  it.    Another  case  ii 
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large  professional  iacotne,  every  farthing 
of  which  depends  oii  his  health*  A  banker  would  never  4resm  of 
insuring  his  life*  His  business  is  worth  from  tweiitj  to  twenty^ 
five  years'  purchase,  but  the  lawyer's  practice  has  no  prospectiTe 
v&lue^'*  The  instance  of  the  banker  is,  however,  hardly  so  much  in 
point  as  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  be,  for  the  profits  of  first-class 
Loudon  bankers  are,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  derived  from  invest^ 
ments  in  various  kinds  of  stocks,  and  are  taxed  by  consequence  under 
Schedule  C,  so  that  they  would  not  share  in  the  abatement  which 
Mr*  Hubbard  has  proposed  for  Schedule  D  ;  and  if  we  look  at  other 
banks,  both  those  which,  like  the  Scotch  banks,  lend  upon  securitiee 
which  cannot  be  rapidly  realised  upon  an  emergency,  and  those 
which,  like  the  Ulster  banks,  lend  largely  to  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, live  might  fairly  doubt  whether  banking  profits  in  general 
can  b€  regarded  as  free  from  the  risks  of  trade ;  not  to  spe&k 
of  their  liability  to  reduction  by  fraud*  A  bank  is  not  safer  than 
its  managers  and  clerks.  Bankers,  moreover^  like  other  traders, 
are  exposed  to  the  sudden  rise  of  competition  in  new  forms,  and  to  a 
etniggle  for  existence  with  unexpected  rivals*  Of  this,  the  new 
pliftUd  of  banking  upon  limited  liability  affords  an  example.  The 
brewer,  again,  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  safe  capitalist,  in  opposition 
to  the  plea  of  precariousness  urged  in  favour  of  Schedule  D*  But 
the  brewer^s  monopoly  is  one  of  which  future  legislation  and  the  inge* 
nutty  of  an  envious  world  may  deprive  him.  Nor  is  he  exempt  from 
such  vicissitudes  of  popular  taste  and  modes  of  dealing  as  tho^  which 
have  brought  the  palmy  days  of  many  an  ancient  wine-merchant's 
business  to  a  close.  Yet  another  consideration  has  to  be  taken  into 
nocount  in  testing  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hubbard^s  proposal  to  exempt 
from  the  tax  one- third  of  the  annual  profits  of  trades  and  profess  ions* 
Occupations  vary,  no  doubt,  in  respect  to  security*  But  the  more 
hazardous  occupations  must,  as  a  general  rule,  yield  higher  profits 
than  those  which  ai'o  more  secure,  and  if  the  rate  of  profit  bears  pro» 
portion  to  the  risk,  so  will  the  exemption^  since  the  third  of  a  large 
Bum  is  greater  than  the  third  of  a  small  one*  Moreover,  so  far  as  the 
echeme  might  fail  to  adjust,  in  this  manner,  the  abatement  to  the 
4ifferent  risks  of  diflerent  pursuits,  eompetition  would  tend  to  restore 
the  balance,  and  compensate  by   higher  profits  the    less   &voured 

Ecupatians* 

If»  therefore,  Schedule  D  ^tood  alone,  if  it  embraced  the  whole 
dla£s  of  precarious  incomes,  the  objections  to  Mr.  Hubbard's  proposal 
might  be  pronounced  more  plausible  than  solid.  The  whole  sub- 
ject however  is,  it  must  be  confessed^  immensely  complicated  by 
another  class  of  precarious  interests,  namely,  life  annuities  and 
estates.  Upon  this  difficult  part  of  the  economic  question  I  will  not 
attempt  to  touch  in  this  paper*  Nor  in  reference  to  the  moral 
question  raised  by  the  fraudulent  returns  under  Sehedule  D,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  will  I  venture  to  say  more  than  tliat-^  be  the  morality 
of  the  people  in  their  dealings  with  the  State  in  financml  matters 
high  or  low,  the  State  ought  to  set  an  example  of  the  most  scrupulous 
regard  for  justice  in  Its  dealings  with  the  people. 
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The  floral f  Social,  and  Hygienic  Effects  of  the    Volunteer^ 
Movement     By  JoHN  Macgeegor,  Captain^  London  Sctri' 
tisk  Rifle  Volunteers. 

IF  a  man  is  busil  j  occupied  in  his  profession,  and  be  lias  Hs  proiper 
share  of  domestic  Hfe,  and  gives  due  energy  to  philanthropic  pur- 
euitSp  and  is  besides  this  an  earnest  Volunteer,  it  must  be  evident  tliat 
his  personal  experience  of  the  naovement  cannot  eaeilj  extend  verj  Eir 
beyond  his  own  corps.  On  the  other  hand,  on  idle  man  or  a  diieiiat»i§ 
Volunteer  cannot  rightly  appreciate  the  relation  of  this  moTesoait 
to  the  everyday  life  and  business  of  an  Englishman.  It  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  found  hia  conelusions  on 
the  experience  gained  in  careful  observation  of  his  own  eomptfij 
and  regiment,  fVeqnent  interconrflo  with  earnest  Volunteers  in 
London,  constant  visits  to  corps  in  the  provinces  of  Englandi  Wikf^ 
and  Scotland,  special  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  friendt  hi 
India,  Canada,  and  Australia,  and  a  general  survey  of  the  panoraxni 
of  iDllitary  life  that  passes  before  a  civilian  ae  he  travels  Ihro^gh 
foreign  lands- 

The  Moral  Effect, — Wlien  a  man  joins  a  Volunteer  corps  them 
is  at  once  the  moral  cfiect  produced  by  the  mere  fact  of  weari&g 
uniform.  This  is  well  known  to  t>e  the  case  in  the  use  of  acadeoiic 
costumes  at  our  Universities,  and  of  the  uniform  of  soldieri^  mUltii- 
men,  sailors,  lawyers,  policemen,  railway  and  other  offieiak.  The 
round  hat  of  an  Eton  boy  is  not  a  mere  cover  to  his  head  ;  and  who 
has  ever  &een  a  hlne-coat  scholar  doing  wrong  in  his  yellow  stockings, 
though  without  a  cap  ?  Even  the  rainbow  hues  of  the  street  shoe- 
blacks are  restraints  on  conduct,  by  making  each  hoy  feel  that  he 
attracts  public  attention-  Every  Volunteer  in  uniform  has  a  cloth  he 
can  do  credit  to  or  sbame.  While  watched  himself,  he  is  a  watch  on 
every  other  Volunteer,  and  habits  of  control  ibrmed  in  uniform  are 
sure  to  affect  the  same  man  in  plain  clothes. 

Next,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  be  drilled ;  to  keep  sllf^afie  i 
when  he  wishes  to  talk,  to  give  a  loud  and  prompt  commanii  la  i 
public  when  shyness  would  keep  him   silent,  to   he    ordered  tiafl 
way  when  he  would  like  to  go  that  way,  to  have,  in  fact,  another'f 
will  as  his  rule ;  and  to  engage  in  all  this  not  aa  a  play,  but  for  a 
serious  purpose^  and  under  the  law. 

The  Volunteer  makes  new  acquaintance^  especially  with  till  J 
iuperiorSf  and  at  a  time  when  he  is  observant,  and  when  they  ate 
are  on  their  good  behaviour.  He  is  exercised  in  temper^  patlenoi^ 
promptitude,  obedience,  punctuality,  and  smartness;  in  Ikct,  he 
learns  **how  to  beha%^e  himself."  The  Volunteer  begins  a  new 
career  among  new  &iends,  with  new  rules  and  duties,  and  for  a  tiew 
purpose ;  hut  he  soon  finds  that  success  le  attained  on  the  old  prt&* 
ciples  of  right  and  wrong,  and  these  are  thereby  atrcngthened  wiik* 
in  him.     His  sphere  of  action  \b  suddenly  and  enormously  enlaigod. 
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Into  our  three  years'  experience  of  this  movement  how  much  has 
heen  condensed  of  the  useful  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  I  The 
Volunteer  learns  to  consort  with  other  men,  to  persuade  or  to  agree, 
to  differ,  to  manage  or  take  part  in  public  business,  to  read  with 
attention  the  directions  of  others,  to  speak  with  accuracy  in  giving 
his  own  orders,  to  write  with  clearness,  and  to  rely  with  confidence 
on  his  memory.  Under  this  wholesome  education  he  finds  the  spark 
of  patriotism  fanned  to  flame.  He  feels  himself  more  a  Briton.  Ho 
loves  his  country  better  and  his  Queen  more  dearly.  His  respect 
for  the  regular  army  warms  to  admiration ;  for  now  ho  is  half  a 
soldier,  and  he  can  appreciate  those  who  are  soldiers  indeed.  He 
has  now  a  good  reason  for  a  holiday  too,  and  good  reason  to  work 
hard  on  a  working  day,  that  he  may  bear  the  expense  of  enjoying 
his  well  earned  leisure.* 

He  is  rich,  perhaps ;  but  he  finds  a  tradesman  beats  him  at  the 
target.  He  is  poor,  it  may  be ;  but  ho  finds  that  true  gentlemen 
are  most  courteous  to  him.  Ho  is  a  deep  scholar,  but  he  may  be  the 
dunce  of  a  squad  in  the  new  school.  Ho  blamed  Law  and  the  Con- 
Btitationfor  all  his  ills;  but  he  soon  finds  that  all  large  bodies  must  have 
heads  and  must  have  defects.  Ho  was  a  Chartist  before,  perhaps  ; 
bat  his  charter  now  is  "order,  love,  and  liberty."  Now  what  is  the 
effect  of  all  this  upon  a  man's  general  character?  An  energetic 
<^C6r  of  Volunteer  Engineers  writes  as  follows : — 

••With  rare  exceptions,  I  find  the  men  are  decidedly  improved  in  manner, 
duuracter,  and  conduct.  I  have  found  that  the  desire  for  promotion  and  to  be 
eonsidered  a  smart  *  drill*  has  had  the  effect  of  counteracting  any  tendency  to  idle 
haUts.  Moreover,  the  study  that  is  necessaiy  to  become  acquainted  with  the  duties 
of  Engineers  has  left  but  little  time  for  dissipation  and  vice.  I  have  found  that 
many  men  in  my  company  have  not  only  attended  the  drills  thrice  a  week,  but 
also  lectures  and  classes  on  field-works.  I  am  particular  in  ascertaining  the 
TCtson  for  irregular  attendance  at  drill,  and  have  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  idleness  veiy  rarely,  and  dissipation  and  vice  nevery  has  been  the  cause.*' 

Another  correspondent  says : — 

**  The  check  is  in  the  mixture  of  classes  producing — (1)  a  dislike,  which  gradu- 
ally becomes  habitual,  to  do  that  which  conscience  or  the  decencies  of  society 
IbrUd,  in  the  presence  of  a  superior ;  (2)  the  reflection,  that  what  is  evidently 
olislectionable  if  committed  by  inferiors  under  our  eyes  must  be  unbecoming  and 
•loir '  in  ourselves." 

A  member  of  one  of  the  largest  corps  in  London  says :  "  Many 
men,  whose  conversation  was  most  objectionable  and  most  vicious, 
gradually  learned  that  their  common  tone  of  thought  and  conversa- 
tion was  offensive  to  many  of  their  comrades,  and,  I  believe,  really 
were  ashamed  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  it."  The  effect  is 
not  only  upon  a  man,  a  company,   or  a  regiment,  but  is  visible 

*  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  ladies  and  others  who  frequent  shops  in  great 
towns  should  second  the  praiseworthy  effort  of  those  tradesmen  who  generally 
L  their  bo^ess  hours  to  let  the  young  men  enjoy  fresh  air  and  manly 
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through  cat  a  whole  town  or  disitrjct  at  once.  ^*Iii  Ikct**"  flayi  aa 
officer  from  SuiTey,  *'*jou  could  toll  the  drllUnfghts  without  iho 
uniform  in  fiOtHQ  towns,  I  beliave,  bj  the  clean,  fresh -ahay en  faeee  of 
the  artisans-" 

Another  testimony  is  as  follows  : — **  I  am  certain  that  the  mtods 
and  habits  of  the  young  men  have  been  greatly  improTed,  throctgli 
behig  diverted  ioLo  a  proj>er  and  useful  clianuel  ;  and  the  eicretsc 
itself  cannot  but  conduce  to  improve  and  strengthen  both  mind  ttud 
body*  In  fact,  I  know  of  my  experionco  that,  on  their  return  homo 
after  drill,  they  are  generally  disinclined  to  leaTe  their  homes  in 
search  of  light  amusements  or  further  oxcitemenL" 

A  Volunteer  well  qualified  to  judge  declares  :  **  No  one  expectslloa 
for  good  which  I  bad  formed  of  tlie  moTement  failed^  and  a  foar  I 
entertained  that  possibly  w^e  might  take  n  fondne^^  for  fighting  soi 
a  bragging  tone  haa  not  been  realised/'  The  commaud&Ql  of  a 
Scotch  battalion  writes :  "  After  three  years*  experience,  I  baTo 
never  seen  b,  Volunteer  drunk."  So  largt^  a  negative  is  involved  in 
thi^  last  assertion  that  we  cannot  presume  to  say  it  is  geoesiL 
Still  the  testimony  under  this  head  is  almost  unauimouJk  '*(>ir 
bowling  greens,*'  says  &  suburban  Volunteer,  **  complain  of  a  ftJII^g- 
^S^  in  attendance  from  this  cause.  A  drill  that  draws  toon  froca  a 
bowling-green  and  skittle-alley  does  good  service  in  checking  idle- 
ness/' Indeed,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  London  casiaof^ 
from  dearth  of  custom,  actually  gave  notice  that  Votuutccrs  wouhl 
be  admitted  in  uniform  ;  and  two  biUiard-tables  wero  lately  closed^ 
while  the  Volunteer  movement  was  dtstiuctly  aseigodd  m  the  ouise, 
A  colon  r-sergeaut  of  the  Edinburgh  Voluutoers  says  :  "  1  beiiere  Iku 
the  movement  has  been  an  enemy  to  idleness^  distsipatioii,  and  YVttL^ 

One  of  the  most  in  teres  ting  relations  in  which  to  observo  lb 
Volunteer  movement  is  in  couuexiou  with  our  great  TJniirenntiek 
On  this  point  I  would  cite  the  opinion  of  an  energetio  nKntihcr  ^i 
University  corps : — 


"  The  fact  is,"  he  «ayti ,  ^^  Voluuteerin^  at  the  UnWcrsitv  h  purely _^,_ 

to  otber  tbiQgg  L  for  here  all  tho^  inElucDces  which  should  he  oiAde  to  work 
<3oltectioEi  of  men^In  the  w&j  of  social  and  physicAl  coltare^  &ud  whi<±  la  othtf  < 
might  be  procnred  hy  Volunteering,  ftm  made  effecttve  bj  othtT  uteJiiUL    I 
to  the  geDerai  chiuacter  of  our  daily  routine,  which  neoeBaitAiea  ouf 


meeting  together  in  social  converse,  and  inpartlccilartothe  great  Ualwilirrli^ 
tution  of  ^  boating,'  which  sums  up  in  itself  nearly  atl  this  bcnefitt^  miAi  gal 
l^ygienic,  of  other  physical  pnrsuits^  Wa  could  hardly  expect  ih^t  %  taaa  «f  Ifiib 
lounghif,  or  dissipated  habits  would  res^poud  to  the  claims  of  the  riJla  oofp^M 
lie  tw^ed  a  dpaf  ear  to  those  of  the  boat-cluhn,  which  are  urged  apoQ  fete  utt 
Ihr  more  force  and  oonatuocy  than  the  rlfla  oorpB  (bme  at  littt)  q«i  mH 
conunand.  The  majority  of  our  Voluat^erf  here  are  oerteialj  boatiu  aflb 
whofie  attendance  al  arill  la  r^arded  entirely  as  the  retpoast  to  tbe  mluS  i^ 
Th@  remalsder  of  us  consiHt  of  men  who  might  be  dlstlngiilflhcid  aa  tti«  "nyhi 
men/  a?  having  no  peculiarly  distinct  retreaH&fk.  The  in^fj^mit  trffittei  ^ 
our  community,  tboee  who  da  uothiug  or  who  do  wone,  we  fail  ta  toocitit 
leait  to  iqy  Biirffnahlft  ^AeoL*" 

It  is  a  remarkable  hct  that  at  another  of  these  ftncient  aciii  if 
leoruing  a  protest  was  made  agaii^st  the  Volunteer  moTemeiil  hj  At 
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hone-keepera  and  fashionable  Bhopkeepers,  whose  trade  in  ezpensiye 
Inxnrles  was  alleged  to  bo  iojured. 

In  alluding  with  some  diffidence  to  another  distinguished  corps, 
the  Inns  of  Court,  we  may  be  allowed  to  read  the  result  of  prolonged 
observation  on  this  particular  body  of  men.  To  see  these  brother 
barristers  drill  in  the  misty  winter's  moro,  or  by  the  light  of  the 
Temple  lamps  at  eve,  is  of  itself  a  suggestive  sight.  But  follow 
these  men  with  rapid  steps  to  Richmond.  See  that  Queen's  counsel 
inarch  ;  a  student's  command  ;  that  scrgeant-at-law  striving  to  be  a 
corporal  in  the  ranks  ;  and  that  judge  of  the  land  descend  from  his 
ennined  seat  to  stand  in  the  rear  of  his  own  pupils  under  a  drench- 
ing rain.  Verily,  there  is  a  spirit  here  that  is  good  for  England. 
Cross-belts  not  bound  with  red  tape.  The  Parliamentary  Blue 
Book  shelved  for  the  Volunteer's  Red  Book.  Parchment  made  into 
cartridges  for  the  peer  on  the  woolsack  and  the  Commoner  who  sits 
in  the  Speaker's  chair. 

Some  objections  to  the  movement  cannot  be  ignored,  and  they  are 
stated  by  correspondents  as  follows.  The  influence  of  principal 
supporters  of  some  corps  is  not  good.  In  others,  officers  discourage 
by  neglect  of  their  duty,  or  irritate  by  mistaken  zeal.  Time,  money 
and  energy  are  consumed  in  drill  and  field-days.  Hard  work  makes 
men  thirsty,  especially  the  bandsmen.  Late  hours  infringe  on  the 
rest  of  one  day,  or  on  the  activity  of  the  next,  and  this  is  particularly 
the  case  when  Saturday  night  absorbs  the  vigour  of  men  who  desire 
to  be  at  church,  or  at  a  Sunday-school  next  morning  ;  and  many 
there  are  of  these,  be  it  said  with  gladness,  among  the  best  shots, 
best  drills,  and  best-looking  men  of  the  Volunteers.  From  these 
men,  not  ashamed  to  serve  God  while  they  serve  their  country  too, 
and  from  other  correspondents,  there  arc  complaints,  certainly  well 
foonded,  that  the  movement  is  needlessly  applied  to  purposes  quite 
foreign  from  its  object — to  parade  men  for  church,  to  march  civilians 
after  a  noisy  band  on  Sundays,  to  bring  them  to  dance  at  balls 
instead  of  a  drill  at  parade,  and  to  collect  them  to  applaud  actors 
instead  of  to  act  themselves  as  real  Volunteers. 

The  Hygienic  Effects, — The  health  of  a  young  man  is  improved 
when  he  is  a  Volunteer.  The  man  stands  erect.  England  is  two 
inches  taller  when  he  is  drilled.  The  man  becomes  more  supple  as 
he  learns  to  wield  a  sword,  to  handle  a  rifle,  to  box,  to  fence,  to 
fling,  to  walk,  to  leap,  to  run.  He  goes  out  on  a  breezy  hill  to 
shoot,  and  he  never  had  so  many  country  walks  before.  He  can- 
not make  ^'  bull's  eyes "  at  the  taiget  if  he  takes  much  beer  or 
tobacco,  or  any  spirits ;  nor  will  he  win  a  prize  in  shooting  if  ho 
sits  long  nights  at  the  ballet,  or  enervates  his  heart  and  brain  at 
the  casino. 

Let  ns  hear  what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  an  original  member  of 
a  London  corps,  formed  several  years  before  the  present  movement 
began  :-^ 

•«  In  my  own  case,  I  can  assore  yon  that  for  years,  without  any  fee  or  hoM  of 
mrardy  without  even  a  large  number  of  comrades  at  parade,  I,  in  orditr  to 
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attend  to  my  duties  during  the  summer  months,  was  invariably  at  my  emidoy- 
ment  at  six,  and  very  often  at  four,  in  the  morning,  rather  than  aheent  mjeeU 
from  drill.  I  consider  that  it  kept  me  in  much  better  health,  for  had  I  not  beea 
a  Volunteer,  my  close  occupation  would  have  rendered  me  so  fatignod  that  I 
should  probably  have  had  no  exercise,  from  the  absence  of  any  indaoement'* 

An  eminent  barrister  in  Edinburgh  declares  that  he  williogl} 
runs  out  for  an  hour's  drill  at  noon,  because,  though  his  hours  ait 
golden,  he  can  do  more  in  less  time  if  he  has  proper  daily  exercise 
The  officer  of  a  corps  in  an  iron  district  says,  that  "many  weak, 
pale-looking  young  men  when  they  first  joined  are  now  well-looking, 
healthy-looking  fellows.  The  evening  spring  and  summer  drilh 
are  an  enormous  advantage  to  men  shut  up  in  offices  or  working 
machinery."  One  of  the  London  rifle  brigade  states  that  the  numbei 
of  deaths  among  1,829  men  enrolled  in  three  years  was  ten,  d 
whom  four  are  said  to  have  suffered  by  exposure  to  drenching  rain 
while  on  duty. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  fatal  effects  have  resulted 
from  the  careless  use  of  fire-arms,  of  an  incautious,  though  praise- 
worthy, braving  of  the  weather,  so  especially  hostile  to  our  movfr 
ment  in  1860.  Englishmen  will  not  forget  that  illness,  and  death 
itself,  may  lie  in  the  path  of  duty,  even  when  that  path  has  not  led 
us  through  the  iron  hail  of  a  battle  plain,  or  to  the  dark  graves  of 
the  midnight  trenches,  or  over  the  raging  billows  that  wrap  a 
seaman's  shroud.  The  surgeon  of  a  corps  in  London  says,  that  of 
the  420  men  there  were  but  two  deaths  in  two  years,  both  of  them 
caused  by  consumption,  "  which  I  have  no  doubt  existed  prior  to 
their  joining  the  corps  ;"  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  memhors 
are  usually  admitted  to  corps  without  any  medical  inspection.  The 
ages  of  637  members  of  this  corps  were  in  the  following  proportions: 

Under  20 23-39  per  cent. 

20  to  30 51-49 

30  to  40 16-63 

40  to  50 3-00         „ 

50  and  upwards '49         „ 

Unknown 5*00         „ 

A  brave  sergeant  in  the  Kilts,  who  walked  150  miles  to  attend  his 
examination,  says  that  before  he  joined  he  was  so  often  ill  that  his 
doctor  said,  "  Try  Volunteering  ;  you  have  tried  all  else  in  vain.** 
He  jomed,  and  has  never  seen  his  doctor  since. 

The  Social  Effect: — An  ofl5cer  in  Derbyshire  says : 

**  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  very  conflicting.  Some  parents  and  fnea^ 
made  a  determined  stand  against  their  relations  joining  the  force,  which  aiiMik 
I  think,  principally  from  two  causes :  first,  the  friends  fear  the  Volunteers  mif 
he  called  into  active  service;  second,  they  are  afraid  they  will  contract  the  Tieei 
of  the  ordinary  soldier.  On  the  contrary,  some  parents  have  told  me  ther  re- 
joiced in  their  sons  being  Volunteers,  because  it  kept  them  out  of  mischief,  oadt 
tbcm  more  respectful  and  better  behaved,  brought  them  in  contact  with  tkdr 
superiors,  and  fitted  them  in  every  way  better  to  occupy  any  station  in  life  thej 
may  hereatter  be  placed  in." 


By  John  Macgregor.  773 

The  testimony  of  another  officer  is  as  foUows : — 

**  It  !b  in  general  most  favourably  regarded  by  the  families  and  fViends  of  the 
Volunteers.  I  know  of  but  one  instance  to  the  contrary,  and  that  was  in  the 
case  of  a  yonng  man  whose  father  died,  leaving  him  in  charge  of  a  large  business, 
which  his  mother  and  sisters  thought  his  military  duties  might  make  him  neglect. 
He  accordingly,  at  their  request,  quitted  the  Volunteers  for  a  time ;  but  he  very 
soon  rejoined  them,  and  found  time  not  only  to  attend  to  his  own  business,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  relatives,  but  to  make  himself  a  very  efficient  Volunteer 
officer.  Indeed  I  have  always  found  that  the  smartest  soldier  is  also  the  smartest 
at  his  own  trade  or  profession.*' 

In  one  district  ^'  it  is  found  that  the  husbands  come  home  earlier 
on  drill  nights  than  on  *  off  nights.' "  In  another  a  wife  declares 
that  she  is  quite  at  ease  when  her  husband  in  leaving  home  "does 
80  in  his  uniform  ;"  and  a  good-humoured  captain  secured  both 
men  and  wives  on  his  side  by  offering  as  a  prize  for  the  best 
attendance  at  drill  a  good  substantial  family  teapot !  Such  testimony 
is  very  general.  But  while  a  trusty  Scotchman  declares  that 
"friends"  (right-minded  ones,  at  least)  "approve  most  cordially  of 
tho  movement,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  mother  of  some  gallant  sons 
asserts  positively  that  "  the  movement  makes  young  men  think  that 
all  home  and  family  claims  must  yield  to  Volunteer  demands  and 
daties."  Perhaps  some  of  these  discrepancies  in  opinion  may  be 
reconciled  by  the  following  observations  from  a  very  reliable  source 
in  Scotland  :  "  I  should  say  that  the  families  of  officers  consider 
Yclanteering  (socially  and  apart  from  other  considerations)  a 
*bore.'  The  families  of  the  men  like  it."  A  little  reflection  will 
no  doubt  convince  us  that  this  important  distinction  may  be  in  part 
accounted  for  thus.  The  man  who  is  thoughtful,  punctual,  active, 
sprightly,  and  a  good  sou  and  brother  at  home,  is  precisely  the  man 
who  is  likely  to  be  a  good  Volunteer.  His  merits  are  rewarded  by 
promotion,  and  thus  his  duties  are  increased  ;  so  that  the  youth 
most  missed  from  the  family  circle  is  the  man  most  wanted  in  the 
line  of  the  company.* 

•  Mr.  Paul  Broe  furnishes  the  following  Notes  on  the  System  of  Military 
Omnization  in  Switzerland. 

The  military  force  of  Switzerland  resides  entirely  in  the  militia,  there  being  no 
■tandlng  army  nor  volunteers.  This  militia  is  recruited  among  all  the  able-bodied 
male  population,  from  the  age  of  twenty -one  to  the  age  of  forty-five  or  thereabout, 
varying  a  little  from  one  canton  to  another.  The  service  is  obligatory  for  all, 
the  clergy,  magistrates  and  educational  professors  and  teachers  being  alone 
exempted.  Each  canton  has  its  own  distinct  military  organization,  and  is  bound 
to  ftindBh  a  certain  contingent  to  the  federal  army.  The  total  of  these  different 
contingents  amounts  to  about  100,000  men  of  all  arms,  including  5,000  riflemen. 
This  force,  which  constitutes  the  so-called  **  federal  active  army,"  can  be  collected 
at  iny  time  within  two  or  three  days*  notice.  Next  to  this  comes  the  "  federal  re- 
serve," numbering  about  60,000  men  of  all  arms,  who  are  also  furnished  by  the 
dilferent  cantons  In  proportion  to  their  population.  This  force  can  only  be  called 
oat  on  federal  duty  in  case  of  actual  danger,  and  after  the  whole  of  the  active 
army  has  already  been  called  out.  It  is  organized,  however,  and  subjected  to 
ooearional  drilling  in  each  canton,  but  is  not  called  upon  to  attend  the  federal 
eamps  or  campaigos,  to  which  the  active  army  is  subjected  occasionally,  and  has 
to  contribate  in  torn  in  certain  proportions.    The  whole  federal  force  may  thus 
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Measures  taken  by  Employenfor  Promoting  Habits  ofPrudtnct 
and  Forethought — amongst  Building  and  Engineering  IVork- 
meUi- — at  the  ^^  Times  ^*  ^eiespaper  Office, — by  Maiiwag  and 
other  Companies,     By  Hekkt  KoBEBTg^  F.S.  A, 

YAmous  re&soD!!  have  led  me  to  think,  that  on  the  prceent  occmiioD  < 
it  maj  be  useful  to  notice  some  efforts  matle  bj  employers  wliicli 
have  proved  im&ucceflsful,  aa  well  as  such  as  have  been  entirely  sali^ 
factory  in  their  results.     The  experience  to  be  gained  by  failurics  is 


be  compiit(^  at  150,000  men.  Besides  tiiii,  tbcre  l»  a  lecond  fcdeml  Jimiii 
oilleil  the  Laad^turin,  vhhh  m  compoaed  of  iJie  men  abore  the  age  of  utivt  Mir- 
Tioe,  and  woald  probably  amoaot,  Ln  case  of  danger^  to  at  least  50,000  mew,  TtiM 
force.,  howevei',  is  but  partiallj  oi^gauized,  and  woald  not  be  cftlln^d  audit 
copt  uader  yery  critical  drcuinstaats^,  It  if^,  on  tbe  other  band,  prolra^ 
ca»  of  inriydon,  the  conntry  woa{d  be  defeaded  by  more  than  20<i,f>< 
^wn  are  ctiiitotial  rpsen e;;  in  exc«i}d  of,  and  which  do  not  show  In. 
fed^al  retains.  This  will  sufUcient Ij  show  th»t  the  Swiss  Qjntem  cif  mi i _ :  _ 
zdiatioa  is  the  most  complete  and  efficient  tbat  can  be  ponlHj  fmaginfri.  la  vck 
battalion  of  the  federal  amty  there  are  two  companies  of  cbaaaenrB  (Jiigcri^  pr^rrtfiM 
with/rut^  rat/^s.  This  make^a  proportioa  of  l^OOoompanies,  or  abotit  :2 
armed  with  fu^la  foy^«,  bcaides  th«  5,000  rffnlar  riflemen  already  i 
The  rest  of  the  infantry  n»e  ibe  old  gun  improved  after  Lbe  lOH^aUed  -  ;?i  >^.  n.  - 
PreUr'Burnaiid."  To  the  artillery,  which  i&  aumeroua  and  weJl  nrtraniiad  to* 
been  fuldcd  lately  a  park  of  twelve  new  l^alteries  of  six  lield^plecea  m/3u  lOj^hfr 
seventy -two  field -pieces  of  rifled  cannon.  The  cavaliy  being  aa  aim  of  Ivm 
importance  in  SwitserLand  is  llmiteil  to  a  few  @(|uadron&  of  guides,  dragooii*^  ind 
chassenrs.  The  militia  is  rccrnlted  in  each  canton  by  calling'  otit  evciy  year  tl^: 
young  men  who  have  come  to  the  age  fixed  by  law,  guch  reptaciiiif  tiibfi'  v^ 
hare  attained  the  age  for  going  oat  of  it,  or  jms&iug  into  the  reeerre.  Tbe  drilh:^ 
of  the  new  recruits  b  effected  by  sending  them  to  a  camj^or  barracks,  or  ict»*'>E», 
imder  the  eommand  of  a  certiun  numl>er  of  oMoers  and  sub-<Klfieer9  wb^  ^*-  > 
ready  been  trained,  and  are  bound,  on  aooonnt  of  tbeir  gradefti  again  to  : 
camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  recruits*  PriFates  aro  not  called  upon  to  a^ 
tban  one  cantonal  recruiting  camp«  but  tb^are  oiily  to  be  called  when  Uiiaroucia 
Ir  called  out  on  caDtonal  or  rederal  duty.  Beeides  tttese  recruitixif  lOTicei,  tet 
are  a  certain  number  of  eierciaea  and  reviewj^  erery  year,  wM^  all  Ibe  mflliia 
must  attend^  the  active  army  bciuj^  6u Injected  to  a  greater  number  of  e^cifitiia 
than  the  reserve.  Tbere  is  a  federal  school  at  Thnn  for  the  educatloa  of  irttl3«|, 
engineers,  and  cavalry  officer^  and  there  are  periodical ly  fedetml  eaai|»  wk«v  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  contingealB  are  called  out  to  undergo  all  tfie  ivte  iri 
exercises  of  a  regular  cam paign*  There  has  been  one  last  year  of  10,000  or  ISJDP9 
men,  who,  by  their  paieage  of  mountaimi  and  rivers  with  artillery,  h^v^  ^mt» 
that  a  militia  may  do  as  heavy  and  diMcult  work  aa  a  rqgiilar  sr^y.  fkt 
Swiss  militia  men  provide  themselves  with  tbeir  own  iicooiitremeiit%  eraml  hi  a 
few  ea-M^  where  men  are  unable  to  meet  the  expense,  tbe  Stale  oi^crvfii  p^ 
viding  I  liem  with  the  arms  only.  They  rec^e  a  small  pay  when  OQ  ^eefal  ii^ 
but  aoihing  when  they  are  called  out  merely  to  exercise.  IndependeBlly  of  m 
militia,  there  are  private  associations  of  riflemen  in  eadi  canton,  wiijkfe  ^am  a 
central  organixation,  and  bold  every  other  year  ftedeia]  meetingfL,  alteittalAiyhi 
the  cbJef  city  of  eacb  can  ton.  At  tho^  meetings  large  |niEei  are  awmrded  Ivlli' 
best  abotS}  by  means  of  Rub^eriptlons  or  douatians  fh>m  the  cantooa;  bat  wlit 
motioning  these  Qi^&oclstionF,  whicii  certainly  prove  most  uaif^  in 
Iwniiig  up  tll#  military  qilrit^  and  acting,  in  fact,  m  no  many  luoieriOT  I 

ibi&  corps  of  riflemen  vnth  skilled  markfimea,  it  must  be  nadentood  1 

do  not  supercede  nor  add  to  the  effective  power  of  the  militia,  aa  Ibey  wnfA 
Independent  of  tbe  Government,  and  Ibe  memlter?  of  these  bocielka  nart  flM-_ 
ielni  necessarily  belong  already  to  BOine  oofpe  In  tlie  militia. 


By  Henry  Roberts,  F.S.A.  11  & 

often  of  much  practical  value ;  and  with  this  view,  I  briefly  refer  to 
measures  which  were  taken  in  the  metropolis,  to  establish  a  Provident 
and  Friendly  Society  for  building  and  engineering  workmen,  by  an 
association  of  architects,  engineers  and  builders,  who  united  for  that 
express  purpose,  in  the  hope  that  the  society  would  become  a  bond 
of  union  and  good  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  employed. 
At  a  general  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  that  object,  held  in  the 
Guildhall,  11th  December,  1849,  the  management  of  the  undertaking 
was  entrusted  to  a  committee  ;*  the  chairman  and  originator  of  the 
seheme  being  Professor  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  Architect  to  the  Bank 
of  England  ;  the  treasurer,  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  M.P.,  the  present 
Lord  Mayor  ;  and  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  George  AVales. 

After  preliminary  measures  had  been  taken,  such  as  the  collecting 
&cts  and  statistics,  the  investigation  of  various  forms  of  bcuelit  best 
snited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  workmen,  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand, the  scale  of  premiums  which  might  be  safely  relied  on  for  a 
self-supporting  society,  &c.,  a  scheme  was  drawn  up,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  workmen  themselves,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  measure, 
was  sought.  For  which  purpose  two  meetings  were  convened  ;  the 
first  was  attended  by  334,  and  the  second  by  541  workmen.  On  the 
latter  occasion,  a  deputation  of  13  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
committee  of  employers,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  following  opinions  which  they  expressed,  were  those  of  the  body 
of  workmen  at  large.  "1st.  That  unless  a  sick  fund  was  included 
in  the  scheme,  the  most  important  element  would  be  wanting  in  a 
friendly  society  for  the  benefit  of  the  building  and  engineering 
chisses.  2nd.  That  very  few  of  them  could  aiford  to  lay  by  sufficient 
to  purchase  a  deferred  annuity,  and  that  they  feared  the  average 
length  of  their  lives  would  make  such  an  investment  questionable. 
8rd.  That  the  majority  of  the  men  were  already  members  of  friendly 
societies;  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  favour  of  savings  banks,  because  of  the  immediate  per- 
sonal control  over  their  savings  afforded  thereby." 

The  views  of  the  workmen,  thus  expressed,  were  maturely  consi- 
dered in  their  several  bearings  by  the  committee  ;  the  advice  also  of 
eminent  actuaries,  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Ansel  I,  as  well  as  others 
interested  in  friendly  societies,  was  taken.  It  was  ascertained  un- 
questionably that  sick  funds  were  almost  universally  adopted  by  the 
large  building  and  engineering  firms,  and  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, after  their  rates  had,  in  many  instances,  been  tested  by  up- 
wards of  twenty  years*  experience ;  and,  further,  the  impossibility  of 
watching  with  sufficient  vigilance  over  lai'ge  sick  societies,  spread 
over  widely-extended  districts,  was  made  apparent. 

The  conunittee  consequently  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they 

*  The  Gommittoe  of  Management  consisted  of  Messrs.  Angell,  Bunning,  C. 
B.  Cockerell,  Hardwick,  H.  Roberts,  W.  Tito,  architects;  Messrs.  Brunei, 
Keld,  Locke,  Bennie,  B.  Stephenson,  Walker,  engineers ;  and  Messrs.  Baker, 
T.  Cubitt,  W.  Cubitt,  W.  Grimadoll,  Lawrence,  Lee,  T.  Piper,  builders. 
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could  not  attempt  to  establish  a  akk  fund ;  that  it  was  itiexped 
to  offer  deferred  aniniities,  but  that  their  eflrort&  should  be  directeA" 
entirely  to  the  question  of  Life  Assurance,     That  this  object  shotild 
be  offered  on  the  most  favourable  terras  cousistentlj  with  safety,  and 
thmt  the  following  advaut-ngea  should  be  added  ; — let*  In  order  to 
render  the  aoeietj  more  analogous  to  the  savtuga*  bank,  a  loan  fnnd 
should  ho  attached,  wherebj  an  assurer  might  borrow  roonej  on  hh 
policy.     2nd.  That  tables  should  be  prepared  (on  the  principlefl  < 
the  Aberdeen  Society)   for  assurances  of  any  specific  sum  which  i 
might  he  convenient  to  spare,  at  occasional  periods,  and  for  a  bub 
payable  on  attaining  a  certain  age^  or  at  death,  whichever  even 
should  first  happen-     3rd,  That  by  a  Benevolent  Aid  Society  pro»l 
vision  should  be  made  for  paying  all  tho  working  expenses  of  carry-i 
ing  on  the  society,  so  that  the  profits  should  be  shared  by  the  ii£eiin?A, 
thus  offering  that  which  never  had  hitberto  been  offered — to  eSbct 
assurances  at  prime  cost,* 

The  committee  felt  that  Life  Assui-ances  alone,  on  the  aboTa-Banir 
tioned  principle,  would  be  a  sufficient  object  to  coniraonce  wilh^  aa 
experimental  J  in  the  hope  of  future  development,  and  the  addition 
hereafter  of  further  benefits  for  the  workmen. 

The  scheme,  thus  matured,  was  considered  at  a  conference  held 
with  the  Deputation  of  Workmen,  tho  2.5th  April,  1851,  but  lhe| 
repeated  tbcir  conviction  that  a  sick  fund  should  form  the 
feature  of  a  friendly  society^  and  whilst  admitting  the  advant4ige 
life  assurance,  and  tho  beneficial  arrangements  of  the  proposed 
fichemCi  they  considered  that  comparatively  few  would  effect  »i«ur<' 
ances  unless  some  other  advantage  was  attached,  and  that,  in  thcif' 
opinion,  the  society  would  not  be  acccptahb  to  the  workmen  on  tfa 
principles  proposed.  Thus  this  effort  terminated^  and  tho  sum 
j£I,J20  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  waa  ^ 
returned  to  the  subscriberji,  with  the  expression  of  a  hopo  that  It 
might  be  revived  hereafter  with  happier  resuUjs. 

We  now  turn  with  satisfaction  to  successful  instances  in  which 
large  employers  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  future  prospects  af 
those  in  their  constant  employ,  and  have  felt  it  a  duty  lo  encoung* 
them  in  habits  of  prudence  and  forethought.  The  testimony  nniT«r» 
sally  borne,  with  regard  to  their  beneficial  results,  in  all  the  cas» 
w^hich  have  come  under  my  notice,  warrant  the  most  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  a  general  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  e^t 
so  important  an  object^  and  suited  to  the  special  circnmstiULoea  of 
each  case. 

The  niauagers  of  tlie  T^jm^nS  newspaper  adopted,  about  fourteen  years 
since,  a  scheme  which  comprises  :  1st,  a  system  of  savings  hank  p«T* 
ments  ;  2ndly,  arrangements  for  life  asBurance  ;  3rdly,  a  sick  fund; 


^  *  An  analysis  of  ths  acooimtfl  of  many  of  tbe  Life  OMcei  in  lAmA^m^  f«U- 
lished  byatnthority  of  Parliament,  showed  that  tbe  ammal  w^rkmg' expensHI  fV^ 
from  20  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  premitimB^  even  with  largo  policies,  maoA  bllo« 
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and  4thlT,  a  medical  fund.  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  if 
limited  in  its  bene&ts  to  those  who  reside  wttliin  three  miles  of  the 
ofiice,  all  who  are  employed  in  connexion  with  this  establishment, 
nttmbeiing  about  220  persons^  como  withiti  tho  range  of  its  opera- 

^»    Hearlj  if  noi  all  the  Railway  CampanieB  have  estabUehed,  for  the 


•  PsoviDB?rt  EEOUL4.noNs  OF  "The  Timhh"  Omcii. 


Thoie  compnso — lit,  a  Bjitem  of  BaTingB  bank  pajmcMitj  2ndp  nrrauge- 
mentB  for  life  ftsatLmucc ;  3rd,  a  sick  fnnd  i  and  4tb,  a  medJcal  fimd. 

1,  S&TingB  Bonk. — Tbe  negulatioiLa  of  the  Savings.  Bank:  proWde  for  pajtnemtB 
on  a  grwioatod  scale.*    The  compoeitora  pay  aa  follows  : — ' 

Thote  whose  eamttigs  exceed  GOi.  &  week  deposit  .     .    .     *    5f.  OJ.  a  week. 

TliOM  whose  earnings  &tg  under  60t.  and  abov^e  50^.  deposit     3^.  6d>.  a  week.. 

Those  whoa^  t^amiags  are  under  50jp  and  abo\re  '^s.  deposit  2«,  8(f.  a  weekni 
The  «ame  scale  is  observed  by  tk©  maobino  department,  -with  the  diflerence 
that  as  man  J  of  tho  men  aro  paid  less  than  42«.  a  week  and  above  30«,,  a  do- 
daotioa  of  2«.  a  week  is  made  from  tho  wages  of  that  class.  The  book  of  t>a^h 
oomtributor  Is  kept  bj  the  offi.C£),  and  bo  is  not  allowed  to  drawmo^ey  tbcn^from 
without  permission  proviounly  obtained.  Any  iufdngement  of  these  regnlattonfl 
ii  eoofiiderod  as  a  withdrawal  from  tho  cstablJEhmeot. 

2.  Life  Asanrance. — There  aro  in  the  oaro  of  the  manager  at  the  present  time 
(Feb.  3,  1SG2)  70  policies ;  and  it  is  hopod  that  more  will  be  placed  there. 
Those  pemoiia  whoi«  Uvea  are  imnrod  are  permitted  to  withdraw  aimnailj 
from  the  8aTiii|;s  bank  the  snm  required  to  keep  up  the  policies.  The  receipt  of 
the  payment  of  the  annual  premium  must  in  all  cases  be  produced.  Nearly  all 
the  aasnrancea  hare  been  effected  with  tho  Mutual  Assurance  Society,  King 
Street,  Cheapsido^  but  any  insurer  is  at  porfoct  liberty  to  effect  a  policy  with 
any  other  o^ce, 

§,  Siok  f^nnd. — Every  person  employed  in  the  operativo  department  of  the 
offioe  belongs  to  the  sick  fund,  which  is  supported  by  each  person  mider  '15 
7«iazi  of  ago  paying  6J.  a  week ;  from  45  to  55,  7^^.  a  week  j  and  from  55  to 
€5,  la.Bd.  a  week  (unless  he  has  been  20  j&an  in  tho  service,  when  it  ia  t^^ 
daced  lo  li.  a  week).  These  ooBtrlbutionB  are  taken  weekly  by  the  overseers 
&om  tho  mon'a  wages,  and  average  abont  £340  a  year*    The  prosperity  of  the 

*  The  »bave  fcale  wtti  fljtcd  by  Mr.  Walter  td  a  lelteraildi'etffsd  by  h\m  U>  ttm  DonipoflEU)!!  sad 
iMiilimrlt  uD  tii€  t^th  JanoLuy,  IB4B^  KaA  wbJcli  ww  u  loUows  t— 

'^  to  TBI  QDmOUKMli  ABU  AHUEAJRI  QW  *  TMM  TtMMM  *  PKiiimto  Omcfl, 

*  {]«DUemco*— I  bey  to  ■oksowlvdge  tlie  nedpi  of  ^oar  commti&teattoa,  and  to  auon  fou  tlut  I 
terv  jilrBti  t(  the  b»t  iMMkild«intlmi  tn  my  power. 

"  It  £lv»  me  great  cotu-tm  to  flud  tlmt  h  nyttem  which  wba  lulaptLHl  by  ttit  Utc  tnUiiT,  ahi^r  mutura 
4llllMieli}ai  and  witli  the  sifonyifist  ctmt\c[}oa  of  iLn  IxMii^Actal  teiKlcutiy*  ^hcMild  Imtti  tkilcd  ta  glvt 
i^Hiaction  to  tho*e*  for  wliusc  bcEieat  it  wo*  solely  tm«MiJi?d* 

"  [  ■fQDcV'iii^jlEiek'iiA  ot  D^i Lilian  thai  Uie  iiyiitcfn  (a  uno  which  It  ii-  highly  ncpttllcnt  td  moJiitnliit  iind 
that  wem  1.  In  <-i)jii]}l|iuj[^  with  ycmir  preflcnt  wUlirs^tactniem  only  t«  nitlmiuteh  It,  IsbouM  not  ntiiy 
tncnr  the  painful  rc^paiijilbtliLy  or  iiieliiitg  in  oppoftitLoti  to  the  inoit  solemnly  CiXiir^and  oodi^lctlau^  of 
taftmixi  fai-tlior,  htit  «bould  tlm>,  at  tKi  diitatit  pcrlcxl,  Incur  tb«  ireproaab  Qi  your  own  kLvc»,  mud  it  111 
more  «r  your  Q^nUllfd, 

**  Ai  the  ckhject,  bf7W«ver,  of  thLi  ^^tem  vrma  not  to  imiKKie  ui  Irlewiiie:  refltnlnt  npoa  thA  metciben 
of  the  Timu  ooED|«iiJoDAlilp*biit  only  to  oomiwl  tho  exerctse  or  a  jtullcioua  and  wholewnne  Kontimj-t 
I  «ii  perfectly  wtUlngr  to  adapt  any  tuggieatttm  whldi,  wlthmit  dEBpensinf  wttb  tlila  loiif-MtablJahcd 
ml*,  ahalJ  render  Ita  ohtervuncD  oioni  ms^y.  I  prnpoflei  therefor^  to  ndopt  the  fallawlnii  icalt  In  tha 
plact  ot  that  which  hai  hitherto  e^lsteit  and  te^l  no  doutit  that  It  will  be  readily  and  diMrfulljr 
aogjal«K«d  ia  :^Tbo»e  whoie  wave«  <)xec«d  6Qs^  will  dtposlt  &#.  pet  week  ;  tJioee  wbi:«e  wns^  an 
awls' 0^'^  antl  abova  £Qf,  will  depoalt  Sm^  6d^  per  wee  It  %  thonw  whoso  iimgfs  are  Qnd&iOt.  lad  ^ 
«b(m»41ii.  i^ill  ik'p<>«it  3j.  (k^.  per  we«k  ^  thOffB  wIiqhi^s  witges  wrv-  under  42m.  nothliiK, 

*■  tn  lau  cif  innDcy  bolnjj  withdrawn  fnan  the  bank  (whieh  ean  only  bo  penuitt^sfl  In  vaiy  dr^ctit 
rmtt)^  the  penon  witlidfawln^  It  will  he  re^ulrerl  to  dep<}ilt  U,  extra  per  week  (not  u  a  perceutagft} 
DUtU  the  iram  withilrewo  bq  rvfund^, 

*'  1  rcmahi,  gentlemen,  jonr  very  Catthtul  friend^. 

••  Jiunifiiry  3»,  184S*  "  JOHJT  l^ALTKB." 

A  notlc/!  1ft  pcvted  In  the  oofnpoHtii^  and  nukchlae  depaTtmentfl  jHinannctnj^  Lhat  any  petwin. 
fOiployed  Ln  the  i^At»  whose  Mtt  la  aot  li}«tired,  niay  liare  a  pott  Eon  of  hiji  weekly  paymeati  to  th  a 
ftiTlnes  boak  applied  to  tlie  otijcct  of  soeuring  (or  blm  a  policy  of  (juimuiCti. 
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benefit  of  their  emplotfts^  a  provident  society.  But  no  unifomi ; 
cipk  bas  been  adopted  in  their  formation ;  in  some  cases  the  cc 
psy&  the  weekly  cootributlouB  of  members,  in  soma  a  portioa  ociJj* 
Afid  in  othen*,  all  has  to  be  paid  by  the  metnbera.  Very  fcw^  if  tmj^ 
li&Te  adopted  tables  of  coutributioaa  for  given  benefits  frajned  by 
actuaries  ;  most  of  the  companies  having  mad#  and  enforced  A  role 
to  deduct  a  Email  sum  per  week  from  the  wigea  of  their  aerranta* 
Those  are  generally  divided  into  two  classes,  the  ealaried,  who  recetYo 
their  pay  either  montblj  or  quarterly,  luid  those  who  receive  their 
wages  weekly.  It  is  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  daea  Ikal 
railway  provident  societies  have  been  instituted.  The  earliest  of  lh»e 
was  established  in  1839  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company  ;  it  has  been  liberally  supported  by  the  company^  and  Lg, 
perhaps,  the  best  society  of  the  kind.  Its  membera  are  pet^soai  in 
the  employ  of  the  company,  at  wages  not  exceeding  70#*  per  week, 
who  are  in  good  health  at  the  lime  of  their  admission,  their  agrf 
being  between  lo  and  50^ 

The  benefits  dispeneed  by  these  societies  are,  an  allowwied  ill 
sicknessj  with  medical  attendance  ;  a  snm  payable  on  the  death  of » 
member,  or  his  wife  ;  and  a  superann nation  allowance  at  a  eertain 
age,  or  in  case  of  injury  ;  and  a  few  allow  the  widows  of  tbelr 
decE^sed  members  a  weekly  fium  during  widowhoods  The  nmoage* 
ment  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  class  of  railway  dEcsaby 
hut  in  some  cases  members  also  take  a  part. 

There  arc  a  few  independent  associations  besides  those  cooDectcd 
witli  particular  railway  companies,  such  as  the  Bail  way  Guards 
Universal  Friendly  Society,  which  comprises  about  80D  momtei 
horn  nearly  every  known  line  in  England.     Its  tables  h&Te 


fhiid  Is  still  farther  Rtrengthened  hj  don&iionH  from  Mr.  Walter,  ^e  i 
and  ovf^rg^rsj  as  well  as  by  fiiios,  &c. — at  Iftaai  £100  a  year  beii^g 
by  tkU  tacoiifl.  Tho  fund  i^oogniaea  tioknesB  aftor  a  misBiber  1i«a  beloi^od  lo  I 
ux  moathtt,  at  a  guinea  a  weak  ^kt  three  mcmthfl,  and  a  reduoed  sam  (wfakih  ii 
determiaed  on  by  the  maaageF)  afte^  that  tlm^  for  an  additdoua]  thre«  montibf. 
If  the  Biok  member  has  belonged  to  the  fund  for  three  yean  he  i^  entitled  to  a 
year'a  pay  at  a  guinea  a  week,  if  Deeded,  and  after  thai  tune  a  redoe»4 
allowance  ns  long  aa  bb  illaen  cxmtiaiies.  At  the  dfmth  of  a  maabvdM 
adniinktrator  receives  £10  for  his  hari^L  Th&  prosperitj  of  the  fbud  liBfitlli 
eBtabU»hiDeiit  has  enabled  three  bonuaefi  to  be  declared,  and  all  taepihen  nba 
haTe  heloaged  to  it  ainoe  1S50  hare  flhar&d  la  the  beaefit  of  eaoh  bomte  i  fli||«e% 
not  haviug  been  memhera  more  than  live  yc<ars,  have  only  beea  uUivlid  la 
the  IzLSt  two  b(jniiBU9.  By  tbia  means  toAjay  of  the  men,  ia  oaaa  of  daal^  if* 
insured  for  &om  £16  to  £25.  If  any  man  leares  the  office,  whatoror  ibb  la  i> 
entitled  to  as  a  bonna,  U  paid  to  him.  The  aocoant  eseh  penon  has  to  ree«tve 
ii  shown  in  the  report  fomialied  to  atl  membein.  £1000  hia  b^exL  mv^Ood  la 
the  Haw  Throe  per  Cents.,  and  the  treasurer  has  £280  in  hiaiid, 

4.  Medical  Fund. — Ereiy  member  of  the  operatiTo  department  wba  Kfii 
within  three  mileii  of  the  olSoe  pays  to  tbii  fnnd,  atrangemfiata  liaria^  feflB 
made  with  Hessra,  Hatohmaon  and  Halte,  of  Biidfie  Sta^at,  BladkfriiB^  la 
attend  to  all  amkneeB^  exoept  snoh  an  ia  the  effect  of  the  man'i  own  impj  uilwri 
Tba  rttto  of  paf  i^  M.  a  week  for  mani<*d  men,  whose  wives  aad  ftmiSSm  a>i 
attended  to,  and  SJ,  a  week  from  single  men.  This  does  noi  fn^lg^  aoooafi^ 
meats.    The  contribnticms  are  paid  to  the  medical  gentlemen  maaUiJj. 
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compnted  by  an  eminent  actuary,  Mr.  NeiBon,  and  its  members  'when 
disabled  enjoy  a  full  sick  allowance  for  life. 

The  encouragement  of  measures  so  directly  promotive  of  provident 
habits  as  those  we  have  noticed,  must,  it  might  be  supposed,  commend 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  every  reflecting,  educated  person  ;  and  so  I 
imagined,  until  hearing  recently  some  of  the  arguments  used  by 
members  of  a  committee  in  opposition  to  an  apparently  very  simple 
plan  suggested  for  their  adoption,  and  which  forced  on  me  a  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  the  indoctrination  of  Social  Science  in  the 
educated  classes  of  the  community. 

In  the  case  referred  to,  that  of  an  important  society,  which  has 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  its  constant  employ,  it  was 
proposed  that  an  available  portion  of  the  interest  of  a  benevolent 
fund  should  be  appropriated  to  the  encouragement  of  life  insurances, 
the  amounts  insured  being  payable  on  the  attainment  of  sixty  years 
of  age,  or  on  death,  if  occurring  previously.  The  persons  to  be 
benefited  were  to  have  the  option  of  selecting  any  approved  office 
for  effecting  the  insurance,  and  in  the  event  of  their  lives  being 
already  insured,  the  proposed  payment  was  to  be  made  to  them,  in 
aid  of  the  premium  they  now  pay.  In  case  of  the  termination  of 
their  engagement  with  the  society,  they  would  retain  their  policy  of 
insurance  without  further  claim.  The  leading  feature  of  the  scheme 
was,  that  persons  in  the  society's  permanent  employ  should,  afler  a 
certain  period  of  service,  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance  towards  the 
premiums  payable  on  the  insurance  of  their  lives,  according  to  the 
period  of  their  service,  and  the  amount  of  their  salary.  The  follow- 
ing scale  was  deemed  applicable  to  the  case  in  question  :^ 

After  6  and  up  to  10  years'  servioe^  4  per  cent,  on  the  amonnt  of  salary. 
„  10         „        15  „  6  „  „ 

99  15        ,,20  „  8  „  „ 

„  20  yeare'  service  10  „  „ 

This  plan  was  recommended  after  a  full  investigation  of  various 
forms  of  life  insurance,  more  or  less  available  for  effecting  the 
desired  object,  including  the  system  of  deferred  annuities,  which  did 
not  appear  to  bo  applicable  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Taking  the 
ayerage  of  the  premiums  likely  to  be  payable  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, it  was  calculated  that  those  who  insured  their  lives  on  entering 
the  society's  service  would  have  the  whole  of  their  annual  premiums 
pud  by  the  society  on  their  attaining  twenty  years  of  service. 
Exceptional  cases  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  out  of  the  remainder 
of  the  benevolent  fund,  or  from  the  general  income  of  the  society. 
By  the  plan  proposed,  the  amount  payable  on  the  attainment  of  sixty 
years  of  age  might  then  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity, 
or  be  otherwise  beneficially  employed,  without  the  capital  itself  being 
sunk. 

It  was  maintained  that,  on  the  part  of  employers,  such  a  mode  of 
aasisting  in  the  payment  of  premiums  on  life  insurance  would  be  a 
witable  recognition  and  reward  of  protracted  service^  whilst  habita 
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of  prudence  and  forethought  being  Btimulated  and  encouraged^ 
true  and  healthy  principle  of  helping  those  dispoeed  to  help  th 
BelTCB  wouM  be  brought  into  active  operation,  and  at  the  sune  time 
a  wholesome  feeltng  of  self-dependence  be  maintained. 

Besides  thoae  which  have  been  mentLoned^  some  other  large 
establisbmenta,  including  that  of  an  important  and  prosperous  joioU 
stock  bank,  might  bo  quoted  toshowthe  applicability  of  life  intinrfttice, 
Tvith  a  proTision  for  declming  years,  to  persons  having  a  very  limited 
income*  There  la  a  very  large  class  of  such  persons  in  the  employ  of 
commercial,  benevolentj  and  religious  associations,  and  though  the 
majority  of  them  may  be  well  educated,  their  salaries  are  so  very 
moderate,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  make,  in  any  other 
way,  an  adequate  provision  for  old  age,  or  the  necessities  of  a  family 
in  case  of  premature  death,  but  must  generally  be  dependent  om 
pensions  or  gratuitiesj  often  of  very  uncertain  bestowment. 


The   Official  Employment  of  Women  in  Works  of  Ckariiy* 
By  the  liEV.  J.  S.  HowSONi  I>.D. 

Oke  great  benefit  of  this  Ai^aociation  is  that  it  tends  more  and 
morej  as  time  goes  on,  to  single  out  particular  social  qneations  and 
separate  classes  of  society  as  objects  of  definite  and  distinct  inqairy* 
This  kind  of  progressive  subdivision  is  peculiarly  manifest  in  the 
case  of  subjects  affecting  Women.  Workhouses,  in  their  connexion 
with  feminine  ministration,  were  taken  into  consideration  Arom  iJio 
iirst ;  and  there  has  i'or  eome  time  been  an  Associated  Sociel^ 
having  this  special  aim.  The  Industrial  Employment  of  Women  h 
another  subject  to  which  attention  was  given  at  the  entaet ;  and 
now  that  also  is  the  aim  of  au  affiliated  society*  I  have  toine* 
times  been  surprised  that  so  little  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the 
Health  Department  in  reference  to  the  work  of  women*  With 
the  exception  of  a.  paper  read  at  Liverpool,  on  the  "^^Tnslittidaa 
for  Training  and  Employing  IS^urses"  in  that  town,  and  a  pttper 
read  last  yeoi"  on  **  Country  Nurses,"  I  do  not  rcmomber  tliil 
health  has  been  practically  treated  of  in  its  connexion  with  femals 
service*  Since  last  year,  however,  another  offshoot  has  come  hilio  j 
activity  in  the  Ladies*  Sanitary  Society ;  bo  that!  feellajn  bere  fill- 
lowing  a  path  which  has  been  already  indicated  by  iho  gradnal 
progress  of  the  Association, 

The  purpose  of  this  short  paper  is  simply  to  suggest  this  subject 
— the  official  employment  of  women  in  works  of  chart ty^-as  a 
distinct  and  definite  field  of  iDquiry  for  the  Association  to  iiiid«r» 
take  and  pursue  ;  the  results,  eo  far  as  they  are  ascertained^  bcdug 
recorded  year  by  year  as  materials  for  discussion  and  guides  for 
further  progress.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some  difficnlty  in  regard  to 
our  definitions  ;  but  this  difficulty  is  rather  theoietieal  than  prae- 
ticah    By ''  works  of  charity,"  I  mean  such  service  towards  otiififiii 
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has  direct  and  immediate  reference  to  their  temporal,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious well-being  ;  the  motive  for  such  service  being  presumed  to  be, 
mainly,  the  pure  desire  to  do  good.  By  *'  official  employment "  I 
mean  professional  employment  under  definite  and  recognised  condi- 
tions ;  such  ministration  being,  for  the  time,  the  fixed  and  stated 
occupation  of  life,  as  opposed  to  the  voluntary  and  occasional 
occupation  in  charitable  service,  which  every  right-minded  person 
endeavours  to  combine  with  the  business  of  life.  A  difficulty  still 
remains  as  to  those  persons  whom  we  are  to  include,  and  those 
whom  we  are  to  exclude.  Many,  no  doubt,  are  engaged  in  the  task 
of  education,  and  in  various  branches  of  domestic  ministration,  from 
the  pure  and  simple  desire  of  doing  good  ;  but  still,  for  the  practical 
convenience  of  the  inquiry  suggested,  it  is  best  to  exclude  school- 
mistresses and  governesses  on  the  one  hand,  and  domestic  servants 
on  the  other,  even  if  they  be  nurses  attending  either  on  the  young  or 
the  sick.  The  former  would  naturally  be  considered  under  the 
head  of  Education,  the  latter  under  that  of  Industrial  Employment.* 

Those,  then,  whom  I  should  include  are — (1)  Professional  nurses, 
whether  engaged  in  hospital  work  or  district  work,  whether  in  large 
towns  or  in  the  country  ;  (2)  Bible-women  or  poor  women  employed 
in  religious  visitations  under  the  direction  of  superintending  ladies, 
and  whether  they  be  connected  with  Nonconformist  congregations, 
or  acting  as  parochial  mission-women  within  the  framework  of 
the  Established  Church,  or  entirely  dissociated  from  any  ecclesias- 
tical organization  ;  (3)  Deaconesses,  who  are  distinguished  from  the 
former  both  by  embracing  the  official  agency  of  women  of  the  higher 
ranks,  and  by  working  parochially  ;  (4)  Sisterhoods,  so  far  at  least 
as  their  members  are  not  engaged  in  the  ordinary  task  of  school- 
keeping  ;  (5)  Mati'ons  of  Institutions,  whether  those  institutions  be 
philanthropic  or  penal,  whether  they  be  established  by  the  State  or 
by  individuals :  I  include  of  course  workhouses  and  prisons,  reform- 
atories, penitentiaries,  and  orphan-homes.  Other  *' Homes"  also, 
such  as  those  established  for  needlewomen,  or  for  servants  out 
of  place,  naturally  fall  under  this  head. 

I  am  aware  that  many  theoretical  objections  may  be  brought 
against  this  whole  scheme  of  arranging  the  subject ;  but  it  is  ac- 
curate enough  for  practical  purposes,  and  it  furnishes  a  definite 
area  for  a  distinct  and  very  useful  inquiry.  In  fact,  it  is  by  actually 
proceeding  in  these  inquiries  that  we  gradually  attain  to  clearness 
in  our  modes  of  classification. 

Another  objection  will  occur  to  many,  and  by  some  will  be 
thought  serious.  There  is  no  true  Charity  without  true  Religion  ; 
and  we  differ  in  our  views  of  religious  truth.  Is  there  not  danger, 
then,  that  a  discussion  of  this  kind  might  degenerate  into  an  angry 
controversy  between  Church-people  and  Dissenters,  or  between 

*  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  no  way  wonld  the  official  emploj- 
aent  of  women's  charity  be  more  useM  that  in  the  syBtematic  care  of  ghrU 
pr^Ntting  for  service,  and  of  female  servants  out  of  place. 
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Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  ?  I  think  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
such  a  result.  When  we  are  avowedly  on  neutral  ground,  we  aro 
very  free  to  state  our  views  frankly  and  strongly.  Such  statemou 
promotes  mutual  understanding ;  and  meanwhile  we  keep  ourselves 
entirely  free  for  carrying  on  controversy  elsewhere.  The  friendly 
debates  on  Education  at  the  Glasgow  Meeting  may  be  referred  Id 
as  an  illustration  tending  to  dissipate  any  fears  on  this  ground. 

The  mode  of  conducting  this  inquiry  would  be  by  intrusting  to 
competent  hands  the  task  of  collecting  fiuts  from  those  who  lie 
practically  connected  with  feminine  ministrations  of  the  charitahit 
kind.  It  is  presumed  that  Roman  Catholics  would  furnish  statiBtiei 
of  their  religious  orders,  and  describe  the  methods  according  to 
which  they  conduct  their  operations.  Almost  every  large  town  luB 
its  Bible-women ;  and  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  ooUeet 
full  information  concerning  them,  and  to  record  it  year  by  year. 
London  at  least  has  its  Parochial  Mission-women ;  and  tlw 
Deaconess-system  now  is  not  only  made  a  subject  of  active  diseas- 
sion,  but  is  being  brought  to  the  test  of  actual  experiment.  Each 
year  will  developc  some  new  experience  in  works  of  this  kind,  which 
might  be  made  widely  and  generally  useful.  And  to  turn  from  the 
more  exclusively  religious  side  of  the  question,  there  is  mach 
reason  for  recording  and  examining  whatever  improvements  tike 
place  in  Hospital-nursing,  and  whatever  results  are  found  to  follow 
the  establishment  of  systems  of  District-nursing  in  Towns,  or  the 
Training  of  Nurses  for  the  Country:  nor  are  the  lessons  less 
valuable  which  grow  out  of  the  experience  of  woman's  varied 
service  in  Reformatories,  Penitentiaries,  Orphan-Homes^  and 
Prisons. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  these  subjects  without  being 
reminded  that  the  greater  part  of  such  service  is  of  very  recent 
growth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  materials  for  a  very  copions 
inquiry  are  rapidly  accumulating.  If  there  were  any  doubt  of  the 
wisdom  of  treating  this  subject  as  a  distinct  and  specific  field,  I  am 
persuaded  that  a  little  perseverance  would  soon  justify  it  and  proT« 
its  usefulness.  A  large  number  of  most  interesting  and  important 
questions  would  arise  in  the  process — as  to  peculiar  difficulties  con- 
nected with  this  kind  of  ministry;  as  to  the  need  and  the  mode  of 
training  those  who  arc  to  be  engaged  in  it ;  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  arranging  their  work  ;  as  to  lodging,  dress,  payment,  phraseokgj, 
and  various  minute  details,  the  importance  of  which  is  realised  oolj 
on  a  minute  examination.  The  discussion  of  such  subjects  in  the 
spirit  which  usually  prevails  in  the  meetings  of  this  Associatioi 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  signal  advantage  towards  the  gradual  fonnt- 
tion  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  charitable  service  of  women,  end 
towards  the  efficient  progress  and  safe  organization  of  the  senrice 
itself. 

This  field  of  inquiry  is  the  more  earnestly  to  be  commended  to 
the  attention  of  this  Association,  as  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  industrial  employment  of  women.     In  regard  to  thii 
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sabjecty  there  are  two  extremes  of  opinion  amongst  ns ;  some  would 
seem  to  wish  to  make  women  as  independent  of  men  as  possible ; 
others  would  contend  that  all  women  ought  to  be  employed  in  what 
have  been  called  "home-ministries."  As  regards  the  former 
theory,  nature  is  too  strong  for  it;  as  regards  the  latter,  the 
necessities  of  our  social  state  will  prevent  its  being  realised.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  enter  into  that  controversj  here.  The  official 
employment  of  women  in  works  of  charity  may  be  viewed  either  as 
aa  industrial  employment  or  a  home-ministry ;  and  on  either  view  it 
deserves  careful  and  distinct  consideration,  and  needs  to  be  better 
oi^ganized.  While  I  was  writing  this  paper,  I  saw  with  great 
satisfaction  in  the  Times,  in  an  article  on  the  employment  of  women 
as  now  under  active  discussion  here,  the  following  sentence—"  It  is 
strange  that  an  occupation,  the  best  suited  of  all  for  female  agency, 
which,  in  foreign  countries,  is  productive  of  the  greatest  blessings, 
the  visitation  and  nursing  of  the  sick," — and  to  the  sick  might  be 
added  all  those  who  are  in  distress,  ignorance,  and  sin, — "  should 
enter  so  little  into  these  schemes  for  the  employment  of  women."* 
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OSBOBNE. 

The  meeting  for  the  formation  of  the  Birmingliam  Free  Library 
took  place  on  the  21st  February,  1860,  in  the  Town  Hall,  when  about 
1,500  persons  attended  ;  and  although  an  opposition  to  the  measure 
was  attempted,  it  signally  failed,  as  the  meeting  almost  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Act,  and  which 
was  duly  recorded  by  the  mayor,  who  presided  on  the  occasion,  amidst 
great  enthusiasm. 

A  joint  committee  of  Members  of  the  Council  and  of  Burgesses 
was  appointed  by  the  Council  to  carry  the  Act  into  operation.  It 
was  decided  to  establish  a  large  Central  Reference  Library,  with  a 
Gallery  of  Art,  for  which  purpose  the  Council  granted  the  sum  of 
£10,500,  and  four  District  Lending  Libraries  with  News  Rooms, 
in  various  parts  of  the  borough.  The  Central  Library  is  about  to 
be  erected  on  land  adjoining  the  Midland  Institute,  near  the  Town 
Hall,  connected  with  which  will  be  one  of  four  District  Lending 
Libraries.  Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  land  or 
premises,  at  present  but  one  Library  is  open.  This  is  situated  on 
Constitution  Hill,  and  consists  of  a  room  58  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  a 
residence  and  offices  for  the  librarian.     There  is  wall  space  for  8000 

*  The  sofEgestion  has  been  made  that  some  part  of  Mr.  Peabod^s  great 
1^  might  wisely  be  applied  in  seciuing  for  the  poor  the  professional  ministrations 
cf  women. 

t  For  the  provhuons  and  resolts  of  the  Acts  of  1850  and  1865, 868  2VafiMe<iafi«, 
I860,  p.  855. 
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Tolmnes,  and  the  room  is  capable  of  accommodating  100  persons.  The 
tables  are  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodicals,  but  no 
books  are  permitted  to  be  read  in  the  room.  The  cost  of  fittings 
amounted  to  £351  9«.  6d, 

This  Library  was  publicly  opened  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1861, 
by  the  then  mayor  of  the  borough,  Arthur  Ryland,  Esq.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  issue  of  books  were  not  completed  till  the  22nd  of 
April,  on  which  day  the  first  issue  took  place  ;  crowds  of  persons  pre- 
sented themselves  for  tickets,  and  so  great  was  the  excitement,  that 
for  several  weeks  applicants  had  to  wait  upwards  of  an  hour  before 
their  turn  arrived  to  be  attended  to,  as  many  as  200  persons  applying 
at  one  time.  The  Reading  Room,  however,  which  forms  an  important 
feature  in  connexion  with  the  Lending  Library,  was  opened  on  the 
day  of  inauguration,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  public  have  not  Med 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  The  experience  of  the  past 
year  proves  most  conclusively  that  all  classes  of  society  fully  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  means  of  education  which  Free  Libraries 
afford.  108,057  volumes  have  been  issued  since  the  Library  was 
opened,  a  period  of  287  days,  being  an  average  daily  issue  of  376 
volumes.  As  many  as  813  volumes  have  been  issued  in  one  day.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  returns  in  this  paper  that  the  number  of  issues  u 
steadily  increasing.  5,422  persons  have  been  enrolled  as  borrowers^ 
and  as  the  Library  consists  of  6,288  volumes,  the  larger  portion  of 
the  books  are  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the  borrowers.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  experience  of  the  past  year  is  the 
uniform  good  conduct  and  order  manifested  by  the  thousands  who 
frequent  the  Library  ;  not  a  single  instance  having  occurred  where 
it  has  been  found  necessary  even  to  complain.  Another  fact,  also 
worthy  of  especial  note,  is,  that  out  of  an  issue  of  upwards  of  108,000 
volumes,  three  only  have  been  lost  to  the  Library,  and  only  one 
instance  of  dishonesty  has  occurred. 

TABLE  I. 
NuMBsa  OF  Volumes  in  the  Librabt,  ash  their  Classification. 


CLASS. 


Number 
of  Vol*. 

when  flnt 
openeH. 


Number   [ 
added      j 
dortxu;  the 
year. 


TotaL 


Theology  and  Philosophy 

History,  Biography,  Voyages,  and  Travels   

Politics,  Law,  and  Commeroe  

Science  and  Art 

Miscellaneous  Literature,  including  Poetry  and  1 
the  Drama,  Periodicals  and  Fiction    / 


111 

1,295 

77 

849 

2.083 


401 

26 

227 

1,712 


118 

1,696 

lOS 

676 

3,795 


Totals. 


8,915 


2,873        6,288 


The  average  cost  per  volume  of  the  whole  Library  is  1«.  l^dL 
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TABLE  II. 
The  Number  of  lasues  of  each  Class  of  Books  for  each  Month,  the  Number  of  Days 
in  each  Month  the  Library  was  Open,  and  Dally  Average  Issue  of  each  Class 
of  Books  during  the  Year. 


, 

t 

1 

i 
1 

1 

H 

i 

1 

e 

27 
£0 
27 
27 
25 
27 
26 
24 

23 

24 

20 

8 

<     1 

350 ; 

329 
343 

340 
371 
306 
391 
400 
319 

389 
429 
459 
3G8 

1861, 

^\Sf ;;:::;::: 

June 

July 

August 

September..  ' 

October 

November  .. 
December... 

1662, 
Janoary    .„  : 
February  ... 

March  

April 

55 
111 

81 
88 
85 
92 
i>7 
110 
85 

94 

y2 

77 
8 

20 
73 
55 
43 
3G 
39 
50 
50 
54 

48 

50 

47 

2 

857 
3,091 
2,012 
1,923 
1J20 
2,009 
1,934 
2,506 
2,129 

2,009 

2M1 

3,633 

229 

C8 
156 
108 
103 
91 
99 
135 
130 
119 

120 
125 

1 

209 
616 
609 
498 
547 
456 
1,277 
783 
641 

014 

903 

725 

88 

1.593 
4,853 
4,091 
6,545 
7.564 
6,577 
7,081 
6,8:26 
4,646 

6,484 

G,49S 

7,383 

774 

2,802 

8,900 

6,864 

9,201 

10,t>43 

9,272 

10,574 

10,404 

7»674 

8,967 
10,315 
11,948 

1.106 

1,07& 

5ii5 

27,298 

U338 

7,860 

69,914 

108,067 

287  ■    876 

TABLE  ni. 
The  Number  of  Issues  of  each  Class,  the  Number  of  Times  each  Class  has  been 
Issued,  and  the  Daily  Average  Issue  of  each  Class.* 


Clawiflcatlon. 

Number  of 

Volumes  In 

Llbnry. 

Number  of 

lMueflfor287 

days. 

Number  of 

Times  each 

Class  has  been 

Issued. 

Dally  Average 

of 

each  Class. 

Theology  and  Philosophy 

History,  Biography,  Voy-1 
ages,  and  Travels   / 

Politics,  Law,  and  Commerce 

Science  and  Art 

Miscellaneous  Literature,in-  ] 
eluding  Poetry ftheDrama,  • 
Periodicals  and  Fiction...  j 

118 

1.696 

103 
676 

•    3,795 

1,641 

27,298 

1,338 
7,866 

69,914 

14 
16 
13 

m 

18i 

6i 
92 

246 

6,288 

108,057 

76 

376 

*  It  appears  from  this  table  that  6,288  volumes,  being  the  number  of  books  the 
Library  contains,  have  been  issued  upwards  of  17  times  during  the  period  it  has 
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TABLE  rY. 


The  Occupation  of  310  EorrowerSj  being  those  admitted  to  tha^| 
Library  during  the  month  of  Marcli,  1862* 


Agents ,,. 5 

Authors    .,..,.. *.,.......„  1 

B I' aj§a founders  ,.,. 19 

ChtLsers , *,  9 

Cleika  ,„,„...  47 

Die  Sinkers  .,. ,  8 

Engravers  »...,.««„.«*....« 15 

Electro-Platers 9 


Gun  Finishers *,. JS 

Jewellers  ..*•. , *...  54 

Medical  Btudenta  .............     ^J 

Painters » «*.,«•»„.,,     Si 

Office  Boys  ...».,..., -,.  2*| 

School  Boys, *,»«.. .* 

,,      Girls,. ...,„..,.  2t| 

No  Occupation ..< .*...  211 


TABLE  V. 
Thb  AoBi  or  S04  Boasowiers. 


iStolft 

ntja^\ltOta^b'UUf^ 

mtou 

Wis  10 

MtaU 

ut&sa 

MUi»£ 

04 

as 

1 
39         26 

16 

16 

9    1      4 

1 

S* 

As  no  detailed  account  has  heen  kept  of  the  oeenpalionfi  and  im 
of  the  borrowers,  until  recently,  the  number  admitted  during  tie 
month  of  March  only  is  given.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  find,  finoi 
the  above  table,  how  lui'ge  a  proportion  of  borrowore  mro  young 
persons.  It  will  bo  observed  that  among  the  oeenpations,  that  of  a^ 
Jeweller  is  ranch  iu  excess  of  any  other  ;  this  arises  from  the  cir«H 
eum  stance  of  the  Librai*y  be  big  in  the  locality  where  that  branch  of 
manufacturo  is  principally  carried  on* 

Number  of  visitors  who  entered  the  Library  and  News  Boom 
during  the  week  ending  February  8ih,  1862* — Monday,  1,41*4; 
Tuesday,  1,260  ;  Wednesday,  1,708  ;  Thursday,  1,470 ;  Fridair,  1,380; 
Saturday,  1,980.  Total,  9,282.  The  above  is  believed  to  be  u  Mr 
avei'age  of  the  number  of  persons  who  eater  the  room  daily,  eithtr 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  ne^vjspajHsra  and  periodicals,  or  i«» 
borrow  books.  It  amounts  to  the  enormous  number  of  4B2,664 
persona  for  the  year. 

During  the  year,  5,422  tickets  have  been  issued  to  borrower*. 
Five  have  been  cancelled  for  non-eompiianco  with  the  rulfitty  aud 


h«ea  open.    And  it  we  add  to  the  103^057,  the  nuiatier  uemed  duHii^  tki  tkiMr 
mouths  and  eleven  dajs  tbe  Library  bai  heea  opeoed*  6,000  lor  tll«  raavioAf 

or  the  year,  the  i^aue  wuuid  be  Incre&^ed  to  18}  timee. 

It  is  remarkable  bow  mucb  periodkal  literature  h  sottght  alter.  TW 
Library  coutaJna  407  volumes  of  tliia  claas^  the  number  of  i&suus  for  tW  JW 
amountiDg  to  20i£i09,  The  URwm  Tor  the  year  Tor  the  class  Foetiy  and  Uifi  Drtm 
amounts  to  3,262.  As  the  vmuei  (or  the  jear  of  Miw^llaa^aua  IA%m9ilmm  (vMA 
compriBes,  besides  Periodicals,  Poetry  and  the  Drama,  anil  Wgrki  <tl  Fldloa)  v* 
mM4,  it  foiiows  that  if  we  deduct  theruTrorii  2&,77l.  theaaMiQAA«r  tk««Mrf 
numliers,  there  remoiua  41,14^  ts  the  muQ  of  Wori^  of  Mction^ 
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sixteen  m  consequence  of  the  wltlidrawal  of  their  Bureties*  Fifteea 
books  have  been  lost  during  the  year  j  eleven  Lave  been  paid  for  by 
the  borrowers  themaelvcs,  one  by  the  guarantors,  the  remaining 
three  are  lost  to  the  Library. 

In  conciufiioQ,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  current  ex* 
penditure  of  the  year,  including  newspapers,  magazines,  Btationery, 
rent,  insurance,  gas,  coal  and  salaries,  amounts  to  £WB  16#*  Orf^ 
If  to  that  sum  he  added  the  cost  of  additional  books,  widch  of  course 
can  Ih3  regulated  according  to  c i re n instances,  and  the  expense  of 
binding,  Ac,  we  have  ihe  future  annual  amount  required  to  maintain 
the  Library ;  a  sum  so  insigniiicantj  when  cotnpared  with  the  good 
llutt  Is  ejected  by  means  of  iheise  institutions,  that  it  is  surprising 
so  few  towns  have  as  yet  adopted  the  Act. 


^Th^ 


K 


JTfi^  Social  Economy  of  a  Worhhuj  Men^s  College.     Bt/  R,  Bit- 
Litchfield, 

Tme  name  of  coUege  would  seem  to  point  to  a  subject  more  allied  to 
tfae  department  of  education  than  to  the  class  of  questions  which 
this  Section  meets  to  discuas :  and  a  paper  in  fact  has  been  read 
in  the  Educational  Section  by  Mi%  Maurice,  upon  Working  Men's 
Colleges  in  their  educational  aspects.  But  it  was  tltought,  and  I 
believe  rightly,  that  ihe  snlyccr  has  a  claim  to  be  treated  also  as 
L&Ting  definite  relations  to  sociul  reform.  I  say,  definite  relations, 
meaning,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  use  **  social  reform'*  merely  as  a  peg 
whereon  to  hang  an  exposition  of  the  theory  of  a  Working  Men's 
College,  on  the  vague  plea,  that  education  is  one  of  the  agents  which 
contribute  lo  improve  the  condition  of  society,  but  bc^cause  the 
business  of  carrying  on  a  certain  work,  primarily  educational,  has 
brought  closely  before  us,  and  forced  ns  to  deal  practically  with, 
certain  other  questions  mainly  social. 

To  show  how  this  is,  I  must  try  to  explain  in  as  few  words  as 
fKHfiftihle  what  a  \Vorking  Men*s  College  is,  and  what  arc  its  social 
arrangements,  taking  as  a  specimen  the  one  in  T-iondon,  which  u 
now  eompleting  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence. 

A  body  of  men  mostly  employed  in  the  busy  avocations  of 
jrofesiSioual  life,  a  large  proportion  of  them  members  of  the  old 
UniversitieSj  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  giving  working  men 
such  an  education,  or  such  of  the  materials  of  an  education,  a**  they 
liave  Lad  themselves.  Their  ground  of  union  is  eiraply  a  belief  that 
the  chief  value  of  mental  cultivation  is  entirely  independent  of  tho 
nature  of  a  man's  occupation  ;  that  the  only  education  good  for  any- 
thing lieyoud  money-making  is  iiou-professionaL  To  this  l>ody  of 
about  20  or  30  teachers  come  about  300  or  400  students.  The 
teaching  is  made  as  colloquial,  as  pei'sonal,  as  possible.  Besides  the 
intercourse  this  involves,  ihe  teachers  take  and  make  such  opportu- 
3^2 
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uities  as  tbey  cuu  for  promo  ting  inter  course  wIlli  the  s  Indents  out- 
side of  the  cliii*iri-room.  Ouo  of  ihc  beat  luid  biggest  roomja  in  iho 
hayae  is  made  whtit  would  be  called  in  ancient  colleges  the  **  commoii 
room/-  with  the  diiiereuee  tliat  it  i:?  open,  not  to  tho  higher  eeciionft 
of  tho  whole  body^  but  to  all  Here  goes  on  at  all  hours  when  the 
college  19  open,  lea  and  talk,  periodical  and  occaaional-  Frotii  a 
certain  hour  in  the  evening,  ]>ipe3  ai'e  allowed  to  be  lit%  a  priviJega 
not  sparingly  used.  Tea  and  coffee  are  the  only  other  materinb  lo 
good  fellowship*  They  are  found  to  be  ample  for  the  purpose*  Or 
One  night  m  the  Tveck  a  couple  of  hours  are  devoted  to  what  in  collcgn 
phrase  is  called  a  *'  social,'*  that  is,  a  niecitiug  at  which  it  is  under Htood 
thut  the  conversation  h  more  general  than  prii^'ate,  and  which  is 
meinit  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  periodical  rendezvous  for  uld  or 
absent  studeut!^  and  teaelieri§i.  Some  years  back  it  was  the  cu5l«uil 
for  separate  classes  to  devote  an  evening  to  tea  and  laik  among  thrm- 
selves,  either  at  the  college  or  at  their  teacher's  home :  the  moro 
geneml  and  active  trsterni station  of  the  cofiee-room  ha^  had  the  efTcci 
of  suspending  ibis  particular  form  of  social  intercourse. 

General  meetings  of  teachers  and  stndcnts  are  held  six  tii 
year*  Twice  a  year  is  held  a  gathering,  called,  for  the  want 
better  title,  by  the  long  name  of  "  conversazione,"  to  which 
fiisters,  and  female  frlonds  come  in  great  mmibera*  A  musie  claas 
open  to  both  sexes,  in  connexion  with  the  college,  helps  to  promota 
and  provide  entertainment  for  these  social  meetings,  Auothtr 
subsidiary  aid  has  been  a  cricket  elitb  and  u  boxitig  class,  (ihe  latter 
under  the  direction  of  one  famiHarly  known  as  "  Tom  Brown"), 
These  have,  how^everj  of  late  been  displaced  by  the  not  less  efiectual 
promoter  of  good  fellowship,  a  college  rifle  corps. 

In  addition  to  this,  many  members  of  the  college,  students  mud 
t^ehers,  mak&  it  a  practice  during  the  summer  tnonths  to  fake  lopg 
-country  walks  onee  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  in  w^hieh  mem  ben 
and  their  families  of  all  ages  join.  I  should  add»  however,  that  th^* 
take  place  on  Sundays,  the  only  practicaltie  day,  and  are  enllreiy 
unauthorized  by  the  college  or  the  council,  it  having  been  decided 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  commit  the  college,  as  such,  to  any  particular 
view  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  Sunday.  And  one  or  two  weU- 
wishers  to  the  college  have  added  much  to  the  sum  of  6t>cial  piensare; 
by  inviting  largo  parties  of  the  college-students,  teaelierft,  and  their 
friends  of  Ijoth  sexes,  to  their  houses  in  London  and  tho  neighbour* 
hood,  and  treating  them  with  ibe  most  generous  hospilality. 

In  all  these  gatherings,  teachers  and  students  mix  on  equal  tenant 
The  most  complete  cordiality  is  established  hetw  een  thcm^  and  likij 
cordiality  is  not  found  to  diminish  the  respect  wdiich  is  due  fr^ni  ^oe 
body  to  the  other  in  regard  to  their  relative  po.sitions  in  iht?  CdUefe^ 
As  for  any  diHiculty  arising  from  the  difference  of  coureiilioai^ 
social  rank,  such  a  ditiiculty,  I  can  aflirm,  has  never  l»ccti  fek  al  ^ 
The  natural  shyness  and  reserve  of  Etiglishmen  have  been  tlie 
worst  obstacle  to  the  eatablishment  of  a  com  pie  te  freedom  of  Intiff* 
course*     This  barrier,  indeed^  it  is  found  not  an  easy  ta^^k  to  kvak 
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ihraugli  I  but  the  mere  fact  of  some  of  us  differm^  firom  tUe  oilier  a 

in  eiiucationj  occupation,  aiQoimt  of 'mcome  and  such  like  points,  has 
not  been  found  io  place  any  obatiicle  in  the  way  of  mutual  coniideace- 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  often  been  observed  that  there  is  more  trouble 
hx  estabtiabing  cordial  relations  between  the  student  a  themselves 
than  between  the  latter  and  their  teach  erg. 

To  many  people,  as  I  kuow  by  conversing  on  the  matier  with  some 
who  arc  not  the  least  enlightened  of  mankind,  this  llision  or  dis- 
reg:ard  of  social  rank  seems  a  strange  thing;  perhaps  an  unwise  thin^, 
but  the  matter  has  with  us  arranged  itself  quite:*  naturaUy,  without 
our  having  had  occasion  to  feel  or  suspect  ilie  existence  of  a 
dilRculty,  Our  principle,  so  far  aa  we  have  one,  or  rather  so  far  as 
1  dare  venture  to  express  it  in  a  form  of  words^  is,  that  the  social 
differencea  which  result  from  diversities  of  birth,  education  and  em- 
ploymentf  are  quite  trivial  vs-hen  balanced  against  the  weight  of 
common  interests  which  must  bind  together  tlie  fellow-citizens  of  a 
great  nation,  or  to  take  wider  ground  still,  the  fellow-strugglera  \\\ 
the  race  of  human  progress.  The  differences  arc  real  enough 
cerfcainly,  and  it  is  mere  vanity  1^  attempt  to  sink  the  fact  of  their 
eitislence,  hut  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  necessarilj  tends 
^^  to  wards  ieparatiou.  If  one  man  is  richer  than  another,  better 
^Bfidueated,  has  spent  more  time  in  reading,  thinking,  and  learning,  it 
^^k  his  own  fault  if  he  is  not,  putting  aside  any  great  disparity  in 
^Hui&tural  ability,  a  more  generally  capable  person  than  the  other,  able 
^^o  take  a  more  important  share  in  the  general  work  by  which 
civilized  society  is  carried  on*  To  deny  that  he  is  liio  better  for 
such  advantages  as  ho  has  had  would  be  to  deny  the  very  first 
asanmpriou  on  which  all  efforts  atler  social  amelioration  are  based. 
Some  of  us  now  in  this  room  have  probably  but  one  tenth  part  of  tho 
wealth  and  one  hundredth  part  of  the  wisdom  of  some  others  ;  but 
this  disparity  does  not  keep  us  apart,  it  rather  furnishes  additional 
reason  for  our  meeting,  and  the  meeting  involves  no  humiliation  on 
one  side  an^l  no  condescension  on  tho  other ;  we  meet  on  equal 
ground,  but  without  in  the  least  pretending  that  thcro  are  no 
differences  among  us.  80  of  the  mixture  whicli  takes  place  between 
tlie  teachers  and  students  of  a  Working  Men's  College.  There  a 
man  who  has  been  brought  up  to  make  ehoee  finds  himself  alongside 
of  a  man  who  has  beeti  brought  up  to  make  speeches  or  draw  deeds, 
and  who  has  therefore  had  to  think  more,  learn  more,  and  make  him- 
self generally  cleverer  than  the  other.  Now  we  are  not  so  foolish 
aa  to  make  believe  that  it  is  not  on  the  whole  a  pleasanter  and  more 
desirable  thing  to  be  a  barrister  than  a  shoemaker,  but  wo  do  most 
vehemently  assert  that  one  occupation  is  not  a  whit  the  more  honour- 
able than  the  other,  that  otir  teacher  has  no  more  reason  to  be  proud 
of  having  had  a  father  who  could  afford  to  send  him  to  college  than 
the  man  be  is  talking  to  has  to  be  ashamed  because  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  school  at  thirteen.  It  woukl  be  impertinent  to  waste  the  time 
of  an  intelligent  audience  by  repeating  what  is,  when  tlius  nakedly 
stated,  a  nscre  truism,  if  it  were  not  that  the  principle  is  incessantly  for- 
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gottea,  aud  by  noue  Diore,  I  am  afraid^  than  iliom  wl>o  CPS  baij  on 
schemes  for  Bodal  improvement.  It  would  be  impossible,  I  sap|}06e^ 
to  esiimaio  the  harm  done,  far  mstanco^  to  tho  cati^  of  popnlar 
educatioiijbj  tlic  iucessant  repetition  of  the  contemptible  doctrioe  th«t 
educfition  is  a  good  thing  because  it  helps  a  man  to  rise  out  of  the 
station  be  is  in  to  imother  which  is,  forsooth,  more  bonourftblc^  os  if 
it  :w^ereiiot  a  thou  Band  timca  more  "honourable**  to  be  a  hardwork- 
ieg  shoe- 111 ack  than  a  la^ij  M,P- 

The  mere  desirableness  of  eBtablisbing  and  fostering  more  intimiie 
and  cordial  relations  Itetweon  men  of  different  olaasea  will  not,  I 
suppose,  be  disputed;  what  1  wish  to  show  is  thatby  nothmg  is  this 
object  more  promoted  than  by  the  %vork  that  goes  on  wiihin  Uio 
walls  of  such  a  college  as  that  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  &nd  that  the 
prcHumption  that  this  would  be  the  ease  has  been  actually  eonfiriood 
by  our  experience  of  the  fact.  Viewed  with  refcreuc^j  to  tidt'j 
object^  the  business  of  teaching  and  learning  furnishes  the  bc«t 
poR^iblo  centre  of  action  ;  the  process  of  helping  one  another  out  of 
our  ignorance  Ib  just  that  form  of  mutual  help  which  csmes  wIlJi 
it  tlie  least  possible  suggestion  of  disboiiourable  dei>cndeiic€-  MentaJl 
enlighten  meat  is  a  thing  which  no  man  dare  say  he  owes  to  himBelf 
alone,  it  is  the  result  of  gathering  from  others,  from  coDteisiponKte 
and  from  forefathers.  Owing  as  much  as  we  do  to  the  far-seein^'J 
bounty  of  other  ages,  aceeptingf  as  e^en  Ujo  wealthiest  do^  mauj  i$ff 
our  scholastic  privileges  as  a  free  gift,  we  cannot  pretend  that  tt  is 
a  condescension  to  spend  a  little  effort  in  passing  on  the  torch 
which  hass  been  lit  for  us  by  others,  Auother  reason  for  making 
teaching  onr  basis  of  opcnittons  In  working  out  the  principle 
of  association  is,  that  in  order  to  give  life  and  sabstaooe  to  thd 
principle  of  union^  there  mnst  lie  some  common  effort  to  unite  i 
If  a  lot  of  men  meet  together  in  a  room  with  merely  a  geuenl 
intention  to  become  good  friends,  it  is  most  likely  that  unless  iHejT 
hit  upon  some  work  which  will  bring  their  energies  into  oomhiBtd 
aetton^  their  frat4?rnization  will  evaporate  in  idle  uttaranees  id 
mutual  laudatLon,  Some  tolerably  hard  w^ork  with  a  delltiile  aim 
is  wanted  t^  give  cohesion  to  their  union  ;  without  it  their  society  will  | 
l>e  like  a  body  without  a  backbone,  a  poor  molluscous  organ izai Ion. 
Aud  the  best  of  all  work  far  the  purpose  is  evidently  that  which 
carries  with  it  the  most  incessant  interchange  of  thought^  bringbf 
one  mind  into  the  closest  contact  with  another. 

Coming  to  the  results  of  our  own  cxiwrieneei  we  can  affirm  tliat  such 
has  been  found  to  bo  the  actual  result  in  Working  Men^s  College^*  It 
would  be  hard  tor  me  to  express  my  own  sense,  and  1  believe  tbft 
other  teachers  iu  the  London  College  would  concur  with  me,  of 
the  good  which  has  flowed  from  the  intercourse  which  there  b«i 
gone  on  and  is  going  on  between  its  members,  and  more  e^peciaUj 
between  teachers  and  students  as  such,  the  represenlatives  of  rlinrrt 
conventionally  described  as  gentlemen  and  working  men,  And  ^ 
is  not  for  the  gloritication  of  those  concerned  in  that  single  dBotl 
that  the  attention  of  this  Association  is  directed  to  this  instaDce  of 
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snecess,  but  in  order  that  others  in  a  jvosition  to  cany  on  a  like 
work  in  otber  places  may  bo  induced  to  niEke  the  attempt. 

I  recollect  that  Mr*  Maurice,  when  lirat  this  college  was  set  up^ 

sifiteil  not  a  Uttle  on  the  notiou  that,  whaterer  the  working  men 

had  to  learn,  we  had  at  least  as  nmch  to  learn  from  them,  and  I 

racolJeet  abo  assenting  cordially  enough  to  tho  spirit  of  that  proposi- 

ion,  bnt  with  a  half  disguised  feelmg  that  it  must  be  a  kind  of 

easant  exagi^^erAtion*  Eight  years  however  have  gone  by  since 
then,  and  every  day  has  made  mo  feel  more  and  more  deeply  that  tho 
proposition  was  true  to  its  very  letter.  Not  indeed  that  I  could  put 
down  a  string  of  new  facts  or  principles  which  have  been  revealed  to 
us  by  the  process  of  teaching  a  certain  amount  of  mathematics, 
histoty,  or  languages,  but  that  the  formatiou  of  intimate  personal 
relations  with  men  whose  habits  of  tliought^  points  of  view*  and  ways 
df  life,  dLfferod  so  much  from  our  own,  hits  been  a  constant  aud  iuvi- 

ratiug  stimulant,  a  diasipator  of  class  prejudices,  a  destroyer  of  tho 
idolfi  of  the  den,"  and  an  introduetion  to  what,  in  comparison  with 

Id  narrow  circle  of  ideas  with  which  most  of  us  enter  upon  life,  has 
nothing  less  than  a  new  world  of  thought  and  experience. 

This  is  a  little  of  what  the  college  has  been  to  its  teachers ;  what 
tbe  working  men  have  got  from  it,  one  can  only  learn  from  them, 
I  tbfffofore  ask  yon  to  listen  to  what  ia  said  by  some  of  them  on  this 
point.  This  paper  was  in  fact  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  them, 
who  for  a  long  time  wa^  one  of  its  l^st  students,  and  has  now  for 
some  years  V>een  one  of  itts  most  active  teachers^  and  who,  from 
occupying  that  double  position,  would  have  expounded  far  better  than 
I  can  the  object  and  results  of  college  work.  But  as  lack  of  time  has 
prevented  him  from  liuishing  a  paper  on  the  subject,  he  has  allowed 
me  to  read  a  few  words  from  what  he  bad  written  with  the  view  of 
rBttdIng  to  this  Meeting,  Mr,  Taiisley  says : — **  Of  the  value  of  the 
sockll  life  of  the  college  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  by  far  the 
beit  part  of  my  education  ;  tho  long  talks  with  teachers  and  students 
in  the  college  coffoe*room,  or  at  a  Sunday  walk,  have  an  influence  for 
good  which  cannot  bo  estimated,  an  influence  which  I  am  sure  haa 
been  carried  into  homes  and  workshops.  Old  college  friends  have 
told  me  how  the  college  awakened  them  into  fiuding  out  their  duties, 
and  more,  into  trying  to  do  them  when  they  had  tbund  them  out, 
and  they  have  expresiied  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  men  who  have 
done  it*  I  am  conviaeed,  however^  it  never  would  have  been  done 
had  those  men  confined  themselves  to  their  work  in  classes,  valuable 
m  that  work  is,  had  they  not  shown  that  they  wanted  a  true  fellow* 
ship  with  their  fellow- me  a,  working  men  as  well  as  others,  and  that 
in  tho  case  of  the  former  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  relation  of 
master  and  pupil,  or  of  employer  and  employed.  From  what  I  have 
seen  in  our  college,  I  behove  strongly  that  if  gentlemen  want  really 
to  understand  working  men  they  must  spend  part  of  their  lives 
amongst  them,  they  cannot  do  it  any  other  way.  Let  university  men, 
aa  a  rule,  while  still  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  when  they  leave 
there,  mix  with  working  men ;  let  the  object  of  their  associatioa  b© 
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tbe  education  of  the  latter ;  but  at  the  eame  time  let  there  be  com* 
panionahip  aiid  a  real  comnion  life  Uetweea  them*     We  muBt  not,  I 
supjToae*  expect  this  diirlDg  the  present  genera tiou,  for  there  arc,  E  | 
kuow,  eDonuouB  difficultiea  in  the  way,  aod  tlie  prejudices  of  th« 
working  men  themselves  are  not  the  least  of  these ;  tbej  also  havo  | 
tJaeir  part  to  do,  thej  must  meet  their  teachers  franklj,  and  ac^^epl  i 
their  teaebing,  not  because  they  hope  it  will  lead  to  eiiabliug  them  lo  < 
earn  more  money,  but  because  it  will  make  them  better  men  anil  J 
better  citizens^  because  it  Is  a  duty   they  owe  to   England   to  dd 
tbeir   beat  to  become  educated  men.     At  all  events  the   workiag' 
clasiea   ought  to  he,  aud  as  far  as  the   etudents  of  the  Working 
Men's   Coliego   are   concerned,   they  are,  deeply   grateful   to   Mr.^ 
Maurice  and  hia  colleagues,  for  assertiug  in  many  ways,  but  chiefljS 
by  the  foundation  of  our  college,  tlie  neceBsity  for  such  an  osaoemttoa 
as  I  have  indicated  above^  and  the  right  of  working  men  to  tlie' 
highest  kind  of  education/* 

I  could  quote  an  abundance  of  testimony  of  this  kind  fumlihed 
by  the  etudente,  if  I  could  recall  repeated  declai-atioms  to  the  gamdj^ 
eflfoct  made  at  our  general  meetings?.*     Men  have  there  told  tlicif 
fellow-Btudents  that  the  college  was  their  ^^  second  home»"  tliftl  tO| 
it  they  owed  the  most  valuable  friendships  they  had  ever 
friendships  which  actually  made  up  a  considerable  part  of  their  Uvea 

This  has  been  told  us  with  a  straightforward  simplicity  which  ha 
left  no  doubt  that,  warm  as  liaa  been  the  regard  expressed  by  lh#J 
speakers  towards  the  college,  they  have  meant  rather  more  tlisii  iesa 
than  they  have  said  ;  and  i  a  deed,  we  who  move  within  the  college 
circle  scarcely  needed  to  hear  such  testimony  at  all — the  e^pirit  of  j 
college  companionship  is  so  plainly  visible,  brighten  lug,  expand  ing^ 
and  strengthening  the  daily  life  of  one  and  another  of  tbe  stud^ 
This  will  not,  I  think,  appear  an  overcharged  descriptioD 
one  who  considers  the  evidence  borne  by  the  daily  exiterieu 
all   to  tbe  enormous  force  and  iniportance  of  the  "social  insilfl 
Is  it  not  admitted  that  most  of  the  good  got  by  a  itudent  of  ooflil 
of  the  old  English  uuiversitiesj  is  from  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calla  tb«  - 
"  manifold  collision  and  communication  between  the  young  sook*  \ 
tbat  are  found  there,  "  which,  to  every  one  of  those  coevali,  is  aa* 
double dly  the  most  important  branch  of  breeding  for  him'*?  Aiidt  to 
take  an  illustration  of  the  most  opposite    kind,   is    not  oiir  ma-rt 
bewailed  peculiar  national  vice  of  druukenness,  an  iudirect  result  of  I 
the  same  social  instinct?     It  is  chiefly  the  love  of  compaDiaDshipt 
coarse  as  we  may  think  this   form  of  the  sentiment,  which  driven 
men  to  the  public-house. 

Any  plans  of  social  improvement,  educational  or  otberwiifv 
which  do  not  take  this  element  of  human  nature  into  account  will  be 
nearly  certain  to  fail  of  their  object.  Thus  it  is,  as  some  of  ns  lb  hit 
that  the  Mechanics^  Institutes,  useful  as  they  have  been,  have  vijtuall5 

*  See  two  papers  on  this  subji^t  by  Rkaiet^  In  voL  iii.  ^f  Ui«  Wcrkifi^  M^* 
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M  to  do  what  their  founders  lioped  for  them.  The  colleges 
Tvork  upon  the  principle  of  a  direct  personal  relafioiifihip  between 
teacher  and  stodent,  and  between  student  ajid  student ;  on  the 
principle,  in  short,  that  in  order  to  do  anj  good  to  or  for  a  niati 
yon  must  tiret  make  a  friend  of  htm.  If  such  colleges  come  to 
be  counted  by  hundreds  instead  of  by  tens,  and  there  Beems  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be,  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  same 
influences  which  have  been  prolific  of  good  in  small  iireas  will  not, 
when  their  range  is  extended,  contribute  to  the  solution  of  8ome  of 
.the  greater  political  and  social  problems  of  our  century  > 
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In  ibis  Dqmrtmcnt  are  considered  the  'various  questions  relating  to  Social 

(BciCinomiea ;  Ibe  conditionA  of  indMHtrial  Eiticce^a,  wliotbor  of  nations  or  individuals ; 

l^the  relation  between  employers  and  employed ;  strilces  and  combitiationf* ;  legia- 

!  interfcrenoe  with  the  hours  and  wages  of  labour  \  legislative  regulation  of 

tions^  trader,  and  employment  genemllv^  and  c^f  price  and  means  of  supply ; 

ition,  iU  effect,  and  true  conditiona ;  industrial  eniployment  of  women  t 

{'frziiide  emigration :    industrial  and  econotnical  instructiou  of    the    labouring 

elapses ;  public  amuFements ;  social  economics  in  relation  to  education  ;  exerciso 

Qf  public  and  private  charity ;  relief  of  the  poor. 
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In  addition  to   tUe   papers  printed   in   the  foregoing  pages,  the 
following  were  read  in  the  Department : — 

"  On  the  Eolation  of  Co-operative  Success  to  the  Educational  and 

Moral  Improvement  of  the  Working  Classes,"     By  the  Rev. 

Henry  Solly* 
"The  Liverpool   Co-operative  Fro vi dent  Aseociation."    By  J, 

Wilson. 
"  On  certain  Moral  Errors  which  endanger  the  Feimanence  of 

Co-operative  Sueeeas»"     By  G^,  Holy  oak. 
'*  The  Labour  Question."     By  J*  Scott, 
**  On  Improved   Dwellings  for    Work-people^   with   a  Flan   for 
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Building  tljem  in  connexion  with  Benefit  Biiilding  Societies," 

By  Edward  Akroyd* 
^*  On  tbe  Application  of  tlic  Prmciplea  of  Co^peratiau  to  tbe 
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EUfPLOlXE   A^D    EliTLOTED. 

)tl  the  reading  of  Mr*  Ludlow's  paper,  printed  at  p*  69 3 ^  followed 

Ihj  thai  of  Mr.  HarriaoTi,  p.  7 10,  the  following  disctissioii  took  place. 
Hr.  Newmarch,  F.R,S,,  in  the  cliair. 


DISCUSSION. 


Hr,  MosiVAy.^T  reside  at  'Edinborgli,  '^vliere  the  nine  boimf  qnestioii  WBm 
Toneh  ngitAted;  on  tlie  part  of  the  men^  it  wa^i  contetidod  that  it  w&s  rest/iOii^hlB 
to  Bik  for  the  oartoilzaent  of  the  hours,  as  thej  wtsra  willing  that  wagos  should 
be  r^oaed,  mad  ihAi  they  should  be  paid  nine  hooTs'  w^ges  for  nme  hoim* 
work.  The  mastorB  fieemt^d  not  to  bo  disposed  to  asient  to  this,  arguLog  that 
if  tbej  then  granted  the  fihort  time  thi^  mtsti  wonld  aft-enrards  itrike  for  the 
fail  wmgnea*  It  was  then  urged  that  tho  masters  oaght  to  give  the  short  time, 
■sd  if  the  men  altorwards  insisted  on  the  fall  wages  tlven  was  th^  time  to 
dwmlia  Ibem  and  clooe  their  worka.  The  mastersi  did  not  see  thiei^  and  th^ 
aBowad  the  strike  to  take  place  Jaat  at  the  timo  when  escteneire  building 
Opm^^ion»  were  going  on.  This  created  a  good  deal  of  distress,  not  oulj 
anioDgsi  the  building  trades,  but  amotigst  a  class  whutn  very  few  people  thiak 
of— the  small  8hopkoep€»r3— and  through  thorn,  tiie  whole  community.  The 
ina£t@n  coald  not  exj?ciite  their  contraotf ,  and  th^y  wel^e  therefore  obliged  to 
yield,  and  the  result  is  that  tlie  m^n  were  aiid  now  are  em  ployed  for  nine 
hoars.  Now  the  question  i^j  are  the  men  right  to  iofiist  upon  the  ruduotioti  to 
mafi  honra,  eapeoially  when  it  is  only  in  the  season  that  the  work  can  be  carried 
on;  and  waa  it  jadicions  that  they  ahonld  cartail  the  hours  and  therefore  their 
own  emol  amenta  ?  It  appeared  to  me,  that,  looking  at  it  ia  an  economical  light, 
they  were  wrongs  as  regards  tbeir  own  inierastSf  in  asldiig  to  hare  the 
hoara  cnrtailed.  With  short  days*  wages  ^eir  ocmiforta  will  be  leas,  1 1  is 
nwesmuy  at  times  that  we  ahonld  get  oxtta  work  from  our  workmen,  aad  if  a 
Job  comeB  in  they  have  no  objection  to  work  eleTon,  twelve,  or  otou  thirteeu 
hoors.  If  they  could  not  do  that,  certain  work  wonld  be  left  andone  altogether. 
For  the  extra  hours  the  masters^  give  the  men  one-half  more  wages,  and  in 
xuany  otaee  a  workman,  by  fiaring  the  extra  wagei,  will  In  a  short  time  haTa 
a  hjonse  of  his  own,  arifiing  from  those  eitra  wages.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  stop  was  a  wrong  on©  for  their  own  interest.  They  also  insist  that  all 
shotdd  work  an  eqtial  length  of  time;  is  that  fair?  One  man  may  be  a  single 
man,  another  may  have  a  wife  and  six  children,  or  even  more,  and  I  think  it  is  un- 
fair tocompel  him  to  limit  hiswork  to  the  same  numberof  hours  as  tho  single  man, 
Ona  ahofpkeeper  ndght  as  well  say  that  another  had  no  right  to  keep  liis  sJiop  open 
aftcir  certain  hoara.  But  we  see  shops  opening  and  closing  at  dilierent  hours, 
and  each  maa  choa*^es  his  own  syi^tem.  I  think  the  system  advocated  by  Mr. 
Hanson  is  not  one  that  will  bo  likely  to  meet  the  inten^ta  of  the  mem.  I  am 
no  advioeat^  for  the  employers,  for  I  think  that  if  they  had  given  in  at  onoe,  aa 
th«y  were  obliged  to  do  at  last,  they  would  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  disfereai 
and  misery;  but  I  still  think  that  the  redut;tion  of  time;  will  not  be  found  to 
work  correctly ■  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  the  Le^sh^ture  to  regolate  the 
relaiiooB  between  employer  and  employed;  it  must  be  left  to  their  own 
common  sense  and  sound  judgment  to  guide  them  in  their  dealings  with  eanh 
ether- 
Mr,  HuR3T, — There  ia  a  general  tendency  to  curtail  the  honra  of  labour  in 
every  occupation.  Amongst  shopkeepers^  it  is  rcTy  common  to  curtail  the  hours. 
I  remember  the  time  that  peivons  employed  in  shr^ps  used  to  begin  work  at 
eight  o'clock  and  keep  on  till  eleven  oY-loL^k  at  night.  That  wa«  a  system  that 
ooiUd  hardly  be  jnstiHed.  We  have  now  a  better  ay  stem,  and  I  think  tho 
onrtailtnent  must  be  a  very  great  advantage.  If  the  men  are  unanimous  to 
wot^  for  a  less  number  of  hours  they  will  not  have  lees  wages.  If  the  supply 
of  labour  he  leas,  the  demand  will  be  greater,  and  wages  will  be  on  a  par  or 
perhaps  Increased  ■  or  if  the  rate  of  wages  bo  diminished,  it  will  show  that  if 
had  not  been  that  ourtailmentf  wages  would  bare  b^n  still  less. 
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Hr.  Martik* — Hie  question  cif  time  is  regnl&ted  bj  tli&  eame 
tbe  qnestion  qf  wages.  Time  is  an  element  of  Taloe  as  latiL-li  as  mcoie^J 
the  qtiautity  of  time  must  be  regulated  by  the  sama  prinuipleB  •#* 
quantity  of  money,  and  yon  cflnnot  interfere  with  the  one  witlkoiit  &^ct^  tWj 
other  UnleBfl  you  propose  a  njuversal  remedy,  nnleBs  your  tribimalfl  mi 
f^ulationfi  can  deal  with  the  queatiou  of  time  aa  well  aa  the  qaeetion  of  rnQStyi^ 
the  bc»t  thing  would  be  to  leave  each  parly  to  )udera  for  himself,  Ko  doflitj 
they  may  go  wrong,  but  it  ia  better  to  leave  the  working  man  to  that  tatodBC 
which  CTperienoe  will  give  him.  By  interfering  yon  will  do  groater  mln^ici 
thaft  by  letting  him  alone.  ^ 

Mr.  PoLLAHD-URQurTART. — I  cftnnot  but  think  that  the  ftret  atnke  in  ilw^ 
building  trades  in  1S59  has  been  unduly  abused  becauaa  it  waa  ncrt  undefitooi^ 
The  men  demanded  that  tbe  houjB  shonld  be  reduced  Irom  ten  to  nina,  i^d  itj 
was  Bsid  that  that  would  bo  equsl  to  10  per  cent.  1  have  heard  it  irtat«d  ibsl  | 
the  laet,  the  tenth  honr,  waa  not  worth  one-tenth  of  the  daj,  but  only  abattj 
equal  to  one-twentieth,  eo  that  asldnga  whole  day's  wages  for  nine  hooji'  m^Ht^ 
instead  of  being  equal  to  an  advance  of  ID  per  cent.,  was  onlj  eqnal  to  wi 
advancse  of  6  per  eeut.j  and  that  they  were  justified  in  asking  for  ihat  inenM 
on  the  ground  that  wages  are  regulated  by  the  Uw  of  supplj  and  deniaadj 
At  the  time  of  the  diB«?uadon  about  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  In  1SI3  tiii 
1844^  it  waa  said  :  **  Give  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  of  work,  by  the  ivpew 
tif  the  Gom  LawB^  and  iuatead  of  being  obUged  to  regulate  these  matters  ra 
Icgii^lation,  you  will  find  that  the  workmen  will  bo  ablo  to  take  c«rfi  of  thaaJ 
ieives/*  Now  it  certainly  doos  seem  rather  hard  to  find  faiilt  with  them  fcn 
doing  what  it  waa  eaid  they  would  be  so  ^ell  able  to  do,  and  it  would  bft  HI 

f^at  a  good  for  them  to  be  enabled  to  do  after  the  repeal  of  the  Cora  iMmA 
do  not  aay  that  there  haa  not  been  a  great  deal  of  follj  and  i^oranc*'  aaft 
violence.  But  I  hope  that  the  days  of  violence  and  intimidation,^  art'  n-cr, 
Mr.  (yConnell,  vrho   complained  a  great  dexil   of  the  effects    of  t^  ' 

ITnion,  said  that  there  had  been  more  harm  done  t-o  the  peoplo  of  ^ 
the  Dublin  etrikce  of  lS2a-S3  than  by  all  tbe  ahsenteeitm  cauaed  h\  \ 
In  another  place^  Kilkenny,  there  was  formerly  a  flourighing  blanket 
on  a  dispute  arising  between  the  maeterB  and  their  workmen,  the  h&i^i.j^  ^^z^^' 
ont|  the  eunflequenoe  waa  that  the  trade  declined,  until  the  iiia«tei«  ha^I^l 
^ve  it  up,  and  the  men  who  Btrnek  are  now  reduced  to  a  deplormble  condi^ke*^ 
In  other  inetanoes  alao  it  has  been  the  result  of  a  strike  to  destroy  a  flooTidiaig 
trade,  and  reduce  the  working  people  to  mifiery. 

Mr.  DuNWiKOp^Mr,  Moiaman  eajrs  that  the  nine  honrs'  cnove'm^it 
bad  for  the  people  themaelTee,  and  he  gave  hia  reasons  for  that  fiew.  Qitt 
he  iinished  by  stating  this  fact — that  the  workmen  get  additional  paf^ 
erery  hour  of  overtime,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  buy  houses  for  th«n4elfV|j 
BO  much  the  better  for  them  if  this  takefi  place  at  tho  end  of  nine  hauW^ 
inateftd  of  ten.  It  is  an  argument  in  favonr  of  the  nine  bonrs.  I  b»T»  r" 
doubt  that  Mr,  O'Connell  wbb  JuMfied  by  the  evidence  which  ho  had  li  1 
command.  But  that  makcB  no  difference  with  regard  to  tho  questioti  oft 
unions  and  strikeH.  That  men  abuae  both  males  a!l  tho  diSereiiee, 
which  in  itself  is  lawful  and  jugtifiable,  when  misneed  becomes  a  ( 
Nobody  Beems  to  dispute  that  the  men  have  a  right  to  combine, 

TheOnAiHMAK  (Mr.  Nen^arch).— I  think  you  may  feirly  a^nmeihal  i 
diaputes  that  they  have  a  right  to  combine,  ' 

Mr.   Dunn  I  NO. ^Th  en  if  they  have  a  Hght  to  omnbine,  it  is  right 
in  combination  to  Tofnee  to  work  except  upon  certain  t^rma.     And  then  ^ 
have  a  right  to  strike,  for    to    refiise    in    eombinatioTi   to    work    exoe)A  i 
certain  termaj   is  to  strike  and  nothing  eke.     ABSuming  that  to  be 
it   is   a  miflUfie   to  use  violence  or  intimidation ;  and  it  is  fouzkd  that 
trade  has  been  driven  away,  as  it  was  at  Kilkenny,  it  has  b^enij 
violence  that  was  used.    But  ilimi  what  was  Mr.  OTonneira  idea 
combination  F     It    eipressly    understood    that    all    such 
eocietics  for  the  use  of  violence.     He  did  not  at  any  time  ex|tre«a  wit  Ci 
to  combinations  where  they  did  not  ufie  violence.     So  thilt  thia  i*—^ 
of  the  trade  muHt  be  attributed  to  the  violence  that  wb« 
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igncHikxuse  and  brutality  of  the  people  wlio  nied  It,  It  is  natural  tlmt  people 
fiijeuig  violence  arise  from  strik^Si  should  regard  the  strike  as  the  can^e  of 
violeDjce*  Strikes  are  not  Iho  only  tMags  Irom  wliiuh  the  moat  atroQiDas 
cruel tiea  have  ariMsn,  and  with  the  apparent  annction  of  the  eoiwmiujity*  Divcsst 
tiie^o  itHkej)  of  yiolenc^e,  and  then  they  will  bo  eonllned  to  legitimato  means^ 
which  will  be  recognised  by  all  p^nona  as  right  and  proper. 

Mr.  FoLLAJ£D'URqrUA&T. — I  hope  I  hAve  not  been  nndcrstood  to  Bay  that  I 
had  any  objection  to  trado  o{?aihinatioti&.  On  the  contrary,  I  tMnk  that 
without  them  the   working  men  nught  bo  ground  to  the  dust   by  their  em- 

Ploy^rs.     Btit  I  would  have   them  avoid  exoeaeee,  as  much  for  the  sake  of 

erying   tho  unionB  ais  for  any  other  reaaon. 

Mr,  CjiAitLES  Er AT.— Theory  and  pratJtio©    are    totally  differeut   things, 

~hat  is  steam  for  P     What  is  the  uise  of  macshinoiy  f    It  seems  to  me  that  if  it 

do«iS  a  gT€At  deal  of  work  (t  might  be  sapposed  that  it  would  give  a  great  deal 

of  leiflara  to  all  claeaefi.     The  objoot  \a  not  to  prod  ace  luxarioa  by  which  wo 

stifle  oar  own  aoul^^  and  get  an  unnatural  atatc  of  living,  but  to  enable  us  to 

do  with  loss  work.     If  we  are  to  lay  down  a  theory,   before  deciding  upon 

actieal  details,  I  would  aay  that  a  man  should  have  eight  hotir^'  labour, 

ght  bonr^*  Mleepj  and  eight  houm  for  reereation^     But  it  would  be  to  a  much 

the  working  man  the  two  hours  additional  at  present  i  he  does  not 

\\Gm  to  use  it.    But  wo  d^ould  lay  down  the  theory  that  he  ehoald  work 

3ght  hoars,  and  proceed  by  stages.     He  hiniself  subjectively  is  not  fit 

receive  the  additional  two  hours  ;  he  would   misuse  it.     That  is  the  mere 

I  am  an  old  employer;  a  retired  manufacturer,  and  I  have  seen 

L  of  strikes  and  of  injudicious  proceedings  in  those  strikca.  Two  out  of  three 

kes,  in  my  experiencCj  have  boon  moBt  injndieionfl  in  tho  commencement 

"e^d    management*     I  don't   iay  that    striked   are  wrong — these    w^sro  moat 

injudicious,  but  that  does  nttt  prove   that  others  may  not  have  been  right* 

do  not  dec  any  other  way  that   labour  can  hold  its  own  agaiuBt  capttaL 

Capital  and  labour  ought  not  to  be  antagouistiOj  but  the  mastora  do  not  do  all 

at  they  ongbt,  and  the  men  have  no  power  of  contending  with  the  miisLers 

eept  by  combination.     As  for  free  trade,  I  can  only  say  that  if  th@  man  goeia 

^  make  his  individual  bargain  with  the  master  he  does  not  get  liis  fair  share  of 

be  profits*     He  has  no  protection^  and  in  his  i^oranoe  he  does  not  know  how 

\  go  to  woric.     It  is  easy  to  ealeulate  whnt  is  Xo&t  by  a  strike »     At  preBSnt 

he  capitalist  has  the  voice  of  the  writer  and  tho  talker  on  his  aide.     All  tbo 

IHQod  that  may  have  been  done  by  strikes  is  not  told,  bnt  all  the  evil  has  been 

||old*     Cumbi nations,  however,  show  an  elastic  principle  that  has  prevented  tho 

I  workmen  being  reduced  to  the  mere  necesBaries  of  life)  and  I  am  satis^ed 

|ihatj  modh  as  they  have  been  abused,  they  have  done  a  greafi  deal  more  good* 

Lfhan  mischief.     And  as  the  working  men  morease  in  iutelligence^  bigotr;  will 

l4iminish,  and  tolerance  will  inoreasej  and  they  will  learn  to  make  a  proper 

J  of  the  power  of  combination,  and  avoid  the   abose  and  mismanagement. 

I  !rhcre  never  waa  a  more  reasonable  demand  than  that  of  the  bnildera  for  a 

reduction  to  nine  hours*    What  has  machinery  done  for  the  working  man  ?    I 

admit  that  his  wages  are  increased,  but  to  nothing  like  the  extent  that  would 

|fi;ive  him  the  same  advantage  as  the  rest  of  the  community,  I  think  political 
«ce&omy  ia  on  the  side  of  the  workman,  though  I  am  sorry  to  Bay  that  the  TifFnH 
Iknd  the  greater  part  of  the  Press  is  on  the  other  side.  There  is  a  y^ty  unjust 
division  al  presont  between  capital  and  labour.  The  capttalistSt  who  are  but 
ome-teventh  portion  of  the  conim  unity,  take  two -thirds  of  tho  benefit,  and  the 
oonsumer  gets  the  other  third,  and  I  don't  see  how  we  are  to  get  a  more  equal 
division  unless  by  the  means  of  combination.  They  must  educate  themselves, 
liot  only  in  reading  and  writiag,  bat  in  aocial  economy,  and  that  will  teach 
^eni  toleration  and  guard  them  from  the  repetition  of  former  errors*  It 
fdlL  tcfich  them  to  agree*  They  will  learn  that  we  have  a  commnnity 
of  interests  which  must  be  pursued  by  all  the  world  in  nnity^  They  will  get 
tliifl  knowledge,  and  then  they  wiU  learn  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  power  of 
Gombi  nation* 

Mr.  G.  LfSHlNGTON, — If  we  uTOall  agrend  that  these  combinations  are  lawful, 
how  is  it  that  they  are  bo  called  in  question  F   Masters  ^eb  their  faoes  nni- 
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ytamoS\j  ag&mBb  tbem*    All  this  pal>lie  p&pers  look  with  iuirpicion  an 

npop  Ihem  atid  deal  in  Teiy  bnrsh  terms  in  regard  to  thi»  qneetioii.     In  thc«# 

miUfcerB  wc  miuit  loDk  to  tbe  rciil  welfare  of  the  woTkmgm&n  and  not  to  tbeaxxiaiwfe| 

€it  wages  merely.     It  is  Bnggested  thiit  it  is  a  pity  tliat  a  man  sboiald  not  b«| 

allowed  to  earn  xm  mneh  money  as  ho  likes.    But  admitting  that  it  la  imp 

io  him  that  he  should  get  good  wages,  yet  if  his  sticking  out  \a  to  pn 

lengthfifned  timej  to  make  him  work  tho  tncrroaited  time  Ibr  tho  old       

wages,  what  then  boi^omes  ofth^  policy  ofbis  hQv'ing  fong'htfor  his  own  barj^Mtsf 
And  the  men  feel  this  themselves.     Mr.  Harrison  enyi  that  the  pa«aiaa  m  ^b*! 
men  is  for  the  limittid  numlior  of  hoora.     If  the  hours  wen.    " 
man's  h&bits  would  bueome  regular^  and  he  would   hav^e   an 
be^t-ow  himAelf  ypon  hie  general  improvumcnt  and  the  happices^  ^^   ^^.^  > 
Besides  the  mrLstei?  and  men,  there  is  nnother  party  interested,  that 
pnbbr;.     In  ordi?r  that  the  mn.ttCT  might  be  settled  for  their  Laterefita^ 
wanted  information.    Wd  fonnd  assiutaiioe  ttom  one  aide  ooly  or  clueO 
the  great  difficulty  was  to  g«t  LDformation  from  the  mastCfV*     It  ^ecuis  toi 
that  theiir  regulations  are  baaed  on  soma  reaaou  of  ihoir  own  interests  ; 
all  the  facts  were  known  they  would  lese  some  control  and  dominfttioa  whicli  \ 
they  now  exereise.     The  men  were  not  deiuauding  any  Inerease  of  wage«£  but 
the  masters  locked  their  Bhops  rather  than  permit  the  men  to  work  m&e  honi* 
ft  day  for  nine  hours'  pay. 

9ilr.  Macailtiit, — The  impred«ion  preraili  that  thongU  the  men  may  comhiav 
to  recomifteiid  or  to  dtecneSi  yet  the  motncnt  they  pass  a  bindlsg-  rcoolatkA 
compelling  tli«m  to  act  on  one  course,  tbey  are  floiiig  vrroug  und  ab 
right  of  combiuation*     I  cannot  niiderstaud  why  they  sboold  not 
tions,  any  more  than  the  employers.     They  can  call  meetings  and  p^aaat 
Tesolutions,  though  they  hare  no  power  to  enforce  those  reKilatinnaj  i 
BO  perfectly  understood,  and  so  known  to  affect  iho  interests  of  the  whole  1 
that  nobody  does  dfsipute  it.     I  don't  know  that  uuy  body  of  workme 
passed  rules  more  utringewt  or  eUbetivo  than  the  niombera  of  tJie  Bar.' 
lay  down  that  you  Bha*n't  work  below  a  certain  »um  of  money  or  under  t 
circ^umetancea ;  and  there  is  no  mure  individual   power  of  reaij^tance  to  1 
ruli.>s  than  if  they  were  made  under  an  Aet  of  Farliameut.     It  is  trufi  lltiil  ^»e  ' 
Trades*  Unions  Imve  f^ometimes  gone  wrong;  bnt  I  think  their  poeition  ii  betler 
than  it  would  be  if  they  htid  taken  tbo  ad  rice  which  haa  been  giTem  ihetiit  i 
eoDsratted  to  abandon  the  power  of  the  majority  te  control  the  minority* 

Mir.    Klwpofi.^As  one  who   is   connotated  with  a  very   largo    society,  TIj^  1 
Amalgamated  Engineers,  I  congratulate  Trades'  Unions  upon  the  h^ 
debate.      A  complete  change  is  taking  piiw*o  in  the  public  mind  with 
trade  societies,  and  tho  riglit  of  combination  i.^  now  not  at  all  qne^-t  inr  -  . 
abst-uce  of  the  maeterfi  &om  this  didcuasion  only  shows  that  thi    <>   ,.     r 
determined  to  adhere  to  that  principle  which  leads  to  strik*^;  t ' 
tion  to  have  no  interference  i  the  refosal  to  suhmit  thetr  actions 
^hey  would  only  enter  mto  questioDS  with  the  same  fairness  u.^  ' 
IB  the  preaent  disonssion,  we  should  have  no  strikes,     tinder  Uit.^  - 
weekly  employment  the  workman's  position  is  sufficic*ntly  pn,*f  arioti*^ ; 
system  would  make  him  still  more  dt.^ 
trade,  and  wonid  be  product ivti  cf  mii 
anffer  in  the  end.     It  is  a  mistake  to  .-..j4  ...    ......   k...    ,,, 

eboice  as  to  the  number  of  hour^  he  will  work.  With  operB  i 
especially  in  the  nLanufaeturing  districts,  where  a  tery  irir^ 
employed  for  a  certain  number  of  honrs^  and  most  he  worked  by  ti«o  opetaferft^ 
It  is  impossible  that  one  set  of  men  ehonld  go  to  work  at  one  h&ar  Mil 
another  set  at  another  hoar.  They  are  not  made  parties  to  tlie  contrvi . 
all  the  conditions  are  forced  on  them  absolutely  and  without  any  choice.  Tbcr? 
is  sufficient  intelligence  and  education  amongst  the  working  m<fn  to  knofm  iMt 
they  lose  something  by  erery  strike,  and  they  would  not  iudnjgo  jn  iksm  ^ 
they  did  not  hope  for  a  ftiture  bencHt. 

The  Hev.  HRianT  SolLT.^ — In  all  oar  effbrta  to  promote  WorkiD^  Ma^  lai^ 
tutes  and  Clubs  we  are  met  by  the  cnormoiu  diffionlty  of  the  lomghtmB*^ 
iKiftr^t%^     The  men's  hearts  are  in  the  work,  hut  the  best  plans  are  of^rihfcm^ 
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hj  thaencHniioiiB  dietaolo — that  tbaj  hare  wsxt  fhe  timfi.  Ther«  \a  tbo  deadening 

asd  Btupe^nng  inlliienc^  on  the  nervoufl  v^stem^  produced  bj  the  long  Imjuts^ 
I  A  m&n  hs6  very  little  appetite  for  intellectcifil  exercise  or  exertion  after  eight 
^^br  ten  luourt  of  h&rd  work.  It  wou]d  be  tha  jgrreateBt  tymnnj  in  the  world  to 
^^Hiiij  tbiat  thd  men  should  be  paid  by  the  hour  sjatem,  ond  jet  if  thej  wanted  to 
^^Krork  nina  hours  thoy  sbonld  not  be  permitted.  The  iuoreasad  pay  for  ezti« 
^^bonra  is  the  only  tiling  that  protects  the  wurkmau  |  and  the  maateis  will  never 
^^bet  ilio  work  so  well  done  if  they  attempt  to  introduce  equal  payment  for  alt 
^^^moura^  It  wotild  be  equally  injurious  to  the  men  and  to  them« 
^^K  Mr.  Clat. — ^The  diihenJty  k  to  maJco  the  ma>BterB  submit  to  the  men^  and 
^^Kbo  men  to  the  maatezs,  when  their  demands  are  just.  Now  they  hnvo  neither 
^Hvf  thorn  gpt  ajiy  wea{ian  which  ia  not  objectionable.  Can  we  HQggf>at  some 
^^'niapM  that  is  mot  <ji^6C^lionablo  ?     I  haTe  far  fiome  ye^^  been  a.Bjdons  to  induce 

fSuam.  to  eitabli^  an  emigration  de|>artmeiit  in  every  aoeiety.     If  they  had  a 
I         ^i^  emigration  fimd,  that  would  he  a  weapon  of  which  the  masters,  if  in  tbje 

WTtnxg,  would  bo  terribly  afraid.     Let  theui  &x.  a  certain  rate  of  wages  which  a 

Pan  maj  accept  or  not  n»  be  like*.  But  If  a  man  is  offere^l  leea,  let  hitn  ^y— 
KO|  rmther  tha^n  take  that,  I  would  accept  the  offer  whioh  my  society  mukes 
ft  of  emigrating  to  Australia  or  Cam^du."  It  wonld  at  once  be  tested  whether 
A  BlMter  oonld  give  the  wages  or  not.  The  arrbngement  of  disputes  would 
» Matty  fiM^ilit&ted, 
Mr.  CntlLlKSlL. — I  am  not  a  master  nor  connected  with  the  masters,  but  I 
repre^mit  a  third  and  very  importacib  inberest — the  poor  of  London  and  other 
lATge  towns.  Many  of  the  OTib  whicb  the  London  poor  euifer  firom,  are  aggra- 
Yiitod  by  the  Inferior  class  of  houses  they  arc  obliged  to  dwell  in  -  if  you  iucrease 
Hie  wag«a  of  workmen  employed  in  building,  you  will  increase  the  difficalty  of 
tHueoiing  better  house  accommodation  for  the  labouring  olaBses  in  London, 
Thje  boilders^  strike  occurred  Just  at  the  period  when  the  employers  had  com- 
pleted their  contracts^  and  contraota  tnu£t  becalculatod  on  the  estiibliglied  rate 
of  WBgeSm  If  thousaadfi  of  men  come  and  demand  more  wages,  the  employer 
must  alter  the  terms  of  his  contract,  and  thU  will  □aturally  help  Fcry  mnch  to 
]rritat«}  his  feelings.  I  think  again  that  it  is  greatly  io  be  lamented  that  the 
men  were  induced  to  put  forward  their  claim  on  a  proteuco  wbicb  wa9  not  the 
true  one— that  they  wanted  more  time  for  the  improvcmcLit  of  their  minds.  I 
helieTe  the  better  olaaa  wanted  it  for  that^^  but  the  more  general  reason  was  to 
get  an  incr&ajifD  of  wages.  I  state  that,  because  It  is  a  part  of  the  masters' 
defence-,  and  if  they  bad  been  represented  here  they  would  haire  given  expression 
to  such  Tiewi.  Ifn^  instead  of  spending  the  money  on  strike*^  they  would  get 
up  a  fund  to  enable  those  who  were  disposed  to  emigrate,  it  would  lessen  Uie 
jopply  of  labotLT  and  increase  the  demand  and  so  raise  the  wagos^  and  that  I 
betiieTe  is  the  true  remedy.  My  sympathies  are  with  the  working  man,  and  I 
^oeve  over  his  want  of  time,  but  to  talk  of  making  him  a  present  of  an  hour 
or  two  is  on t  of  the  quoation.  If  wo  could  got  the  same  work,  that  would  be 
aaother  qneatton,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  another  class  of  contraoti. 
In  one  <^>sc  I  remember  a  builder  was  nnable  to  complete  his  contraot,  aud  he 
&Lled  in  cousequcDce  of  the  strikes. 

Mr,  Di;NJfi^o. — The  profits  on  buildings  for  the  working  olaseefl  vary  from 
7^  to  1£|  per  eent,,  and  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  likely  thait  an  Increase  of 
10  per  cenL  ou  the  one  article  of  labour  alone  could  interfere  much  with 
the  imprOFGment  of  buildings  for  the  poor.  I  shoultl  be  very  sorry  to  interfere 
with  the  imprevement  of  dwellings. 

Mr.  Coci£.£&ELL. — As  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  that  at  one  time  we  were 
dtflerred  from  proeeoding  with  some  buildings  of  that  kind  owing  to  the  very 
^iraat  cost  of  lahour  and  materials. 

Mr.  H^XMEE. — With  respect  to  the  strikes  in  the  buildiug  trades,  I  should 
wMi  it  t<t  be  known  that  the  masters  were  not  taken  by  snrprfflo.  The  men 
had  given  notice  for  some  twenty  months  before,  and  the  masters^  in  making 
their  contracts,  had  put  in  the  increased  price.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  having  put 
4he  JncrftiiiMnl  price  in  their  contracts,  they  refused  to  Tullil  the  condition. 
It  has  bee&  tuggested  that  if  the  men  would  establi^ih  an  emigration  fimd^ 
ft&d  remove  the  eujpltis  labour,  they  would  succeed.     Permit  me  to  say^  aa 
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t&king  tome  oonAiderablp  pari  iti  the^o  tnaUoF^,  and  repreeentmg  a  s«icSelj 
SI^OOO  ixiQmb^ra,  which  has  oxpendcid  £i3^Q00  this  je&r,  that  we  hare  a  ml^ 
for  omjgration,  mid,  tike  many  othorj^  who  have  thaaama  nde^  wd  have  ftnind  th«t 
it  is  not  priiGticttbk  to  carry  it  out.  To  attempt  t<>  thin  the  market  by  a  litllp 
emigration  ftmd  wonld  be  qniia  fntilo-,  I  know  of  no  society  that  hiM  haen  »blo 
to  carry  it  out  but  tho  compoflitor? ;  they  have  not  sent  ont  more  thim  fiftj  or  tixty 
pcraon^f  and  tbcy  do  not  foel  any  resnlt.  Tho  ofFoct  is^  that  j^n  send  awmy  n. 
numbor  of  altilled  and  oxjieriencod  men,  who  c©iiso  to  b(i  momberSf  and  y^u  do  no  noii 
of  serrice  to  thoM  who  reuiaii]  in  tho  coniitry, 

Mr.  BniELDa. — Lotus  not  bo  niyf^tiiSed  intobeHeTiDg  that  the  r&ductioaof  thebotm 
of  Ubonria  not  a  qiifjiition  of  wagr^.  Aha  quui  wbo  h^ft  lived  by  wages  all  mj  lif«,  J 
aay  it  in  a  queatioD  of  broad  to  eat,  ulothca  to  wear,  and  hottae  to  Uto  in.  If  you  aoI  tU 
who  work  for  wag«a  to  conanmo  t4jn*t6ntha,  and  to  prQdu<»  fir^tof  all  nine-lenthfl, 
and  then  eigbt^tentkB,  where  i&  the  differenoe  to  come  ^m  ?  Yon  eay  thi?y  will  d« 
tho  work.  Tho  polieoman  cannot,  tbeonmihuB  drirer  and  oondnc-tor  oanni>tf  the  i-xil- 
way  guard  and  engine  driver  eaimot,  tho  pofltman  cannot.  I  don't  know  who  oould* 
A«  a  mb,  it  cannot  be  doDo.  Then  yoa  diminiah  the  fund  out  of  which  iritg«a 
ara  paid,  and  ycm  exp«»ct  to  inercaso  tho  wages  to  bo  p«id  out  of  that  fund.  Thii 
It  the  r^nilt  of  an  egregious  political  (sconamical  error,  (renlletn^n  like  Mr. 
and  Mr.  SoUj,  who  have  tho  leisure  aod  baTO  the  lenae  to  be  able  to  study  1 
i^ueationei  which  are  amenabto  to  lawft  a^i  eloarly  domoRJitrable  m»  thoMi»  <^f  mi 
matice,  ought  not  to  come  here  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  fietitiotLS  phU^nthrep^, 
and  argue  in  d«ikn<^o  of  those  lawi.  If  the  wages  fund  ia  to  bo  rftduieed,  it  b  elear 
that  tho  ^mgo5  must  bi»  amallcr  in  proportion,  and  that  l&  what  these  gientlttsiia 
ontiroly  oTorleok. 

Tb^'Ci! AIRMAN. — Wo  haT(>  only  heard  one  side  of  the  qneetioii  foUy^  i 
other  aide  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Now  this  question  ia  not  |o  be  i 
on  grounds  of  bcnevoli^noo  only.  It  boa  been  s&id  Uiat  this  is  not  a  qnei 
wsg^Dfl,  but  of  thd  genisml  condition  of  th(^  people,  W©  have  heard  tbfr  I 
benevolent  aentimentSi  in  which  wo  nil  concur,  tor  the  rapid  impr 
the  working  olasses.  But,  on  grounds  of  strict  economical  science,  aajdo 
wo  may  be  to  consider  these  senttmcntB;  tho  facta  are  brongkt  down  Co  a  i 
narronrer  compass.  Mr.  Shield  put  hia  finger  on  the  real  difficulty.  If  1 
in  the  power  of  the  men  alone.  Or  of  the  maaters  alone ^  or  of  both  c?omb 
say  whot  flhnll  he  the  amount  of  wages,  at  any  particnlar  time,  in  any  1 
or  country.  The  men  and  masters  are  at  tho  most  competitors  for  the  diridinr. 
at  a  certain  rat^^  of  a  certain  fiind  provided  by  others ;  that  1^^  by  the  tm^ 
sumers.  If  that  fund  as  fflnall  no  dovioo  can  mkke  tho  rata  or  profit  on  tbf 
rate  of  wages  Mghar.  That  is  a  fundamental  axiom  of  the  whole  vmt^ 
They  are  competitora  for  tho  diriisionj  in  a  certain  ratio,  of  a  fund  provided  bj 
othsra  and  over  which  they  have  but  a  very  limited  powe^r.  Tbcy  coimpcte  ta  * 
fair  and  open  Hold.  The  man  on  the  one  sida  has  hia  laboi^  to  tell,  lo^ 
the  capitalist  his  money  to  employ.  Tho  t&te  of  profit  on  the  ania  haaj  0t 
wages  on  tho  other  muRt  be  dctorminod  by  tho  competititm.  If  noikami  tft 
in  excess,  wnj^es  wiH  not  rise,  and  may  fall.  Tf  capital  ia  going  ifi  |paiiBi 
of  labour,  wa^ea  will  rise.  Down  to  182S,  tho  law  did  its  bo^t  to  prevent  cam^ 
binattona  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  and,  to  some  e^teiitp  on  the  part  of 
the  m altera;  but  for  ttie  la«t  ihirty~Svo  yeara  it  has  bften peifecOy  free.  1  do&'t 
think  that  for  «ome  time  past  anybody  baa  questioned  the  fre«dcpm  of  he/k 
partiea  to  combine.  What  then  i^  the  form  the  argamex&t  haa  now  asaassai* 
Two  things  are  said  by  the  mai<ters;^ — OnOj  that  the  men  combixie  im  violeii 
forms  for  violent  purposen  j  and  the  othor,  that  they  make  demanda  which  it  U 
not  po^ible  to  grant.  On  the  other  hajid,  it  is  Said  by  the  workmen,  that  dOB* 
bination  id  the  only  real  defence  the  men  have  in  their  contesta  wiib  t^ 
niaaters  i  and  secondly,  that  a  imiTiimiim  rate  of  wage:  a  and  a  maximnui  noadMi 
of  hours'  labour  per  day  is  neoeaoafy  for  the  protection  of  the  vrorkman.  Th«f9» 
fore,  at  the  bottom  of  this  queadon,  putting  aaida  all  the  qoestion^  of  teiapir 
and  of  managemont,  there  Is  a  contention  for  protection,  which  im  cntMf 
opposed  to  all  the  accepted  views  eif  economical  soicocf^.  Anotharesftfi^ 
that  th^y  demand  that  the  aame  wages  Hboaid  be  paid  to  m«ii  of  f«y 
dilForent  skill,   those  of  ordinaiy  akill  at  the  same  rate  aa  thg«a  of  gftltm 
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tident;  Tlieii  a  nmn  vvbo  is  dlapoaed  to  take  work  bj  the  pieoe,  and 
iberebj  eam  larger  wiig«>s,  is  not  allowed  to  do  ao,  or  one  who 
IS  dispoaed  to  work  a  greator  iiipnl>Gr  of  boura  musli  not  do  ^* 
^iiere  ia  do  disgnlfiing  that  the^  two  req[airemon,t.s  are  uot  in  aecordance  wttk 
the  tme  teaching  of  ecoiiomioat  voienee.  lb  im  (be  remains  of  the  old  notions 
of  politic 9,  which  flaem  to  have  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  work  of  tho 
unskilful  or  tho  idle.  Ka  l^ug  as  the  old  and  evil  tiyBtoiu  of  guihls  was  in 
practice  that  ooold  be  nndonit^od.  The  admission  to  the  e^ccrcise  of  trades 
was  guarded  with  all  aorta  of  regulationaj  gtrmg  a  sort  of  corporate  right  to  bo 
protected  agamst  competition.  This,  then,  is  a  demaod  for  a  coetinuanoe  on 
behalf  of  the  workmen  of  those  municipal  privileges  from  which  civilization 
haA  emancipated  tiho  world  at  large.  It  is  admitc^cd  on  all  hands  that  the  mea 
have  a  right  to  combuie,  and  for  tlie  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  they  hare 
been  in  the  baliit  of  doing  so  in  perfect  freedoro,  and  in  «  great  many  instances, 
where  dispotes  have  arisun,  thoy  have  proeueded  to  the  e£ieiit  of  a  strike.  No 
doubt  they  ha^re  a  right  to  say  they  will  not  work  after  a  certain  honr,  or 
nnder  a  certain  mto  of  wi^gos.  I  aay  that  a  civil  "w^ir  it)  a  iitriko  on  the  moat 
extended  scale.  I  bQJii^vB  that  a  more  conciliatory  foeling  is  begiuniog  to  l>e  held 
en  both  side^  iVs  to  any  intQi'ference,  I  think  thai  tho  Legislatnre  can 
do  very  little.  When  we  repealad  impartially  the  Combiriation  Laws  en 
both  aidea,  I  think  we  exerted  all  Ihe  tiiieftd  interference  whjoh  law  coold 
apply  to  tho^  matters.  Attempts  have  hoe^  made  to  snpplemetit  it  by  dedsing 
ifome  moaii^i  by  which  diaputei^  conlcl  be  brought  to  a  cIobo  before  Ibo  tempers  of 
the  re^poctive  pnrtlea  become  oxcltedf  and  mutual  provocationa  have  been  giveo, 
before  tht;lr  blood  is  hot  and  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  reoaonf  by  the  appoint- 
mont  of  some  impartial  body  ef  persona  who  wenld  act  at  moderators.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  m  ISttU  and  again  In  ISGO.  It  waa  very  fairly  comtitnted, 
and  took  evidence  from  both  sidea  impartially.  The  conmntteo  reLOuimended 
that  means  be  taken  to  introduce  some  tribunal  similar  to  the  Couftuil  do 
Prod^hommea  in  France..  Of  course  they  should  not  have  auy  ccmpulaory  power 
to  interfere.  The  eesenoe  of  all  interference.  If  any  Is  to  be  made^  mujit  be  that  it 
is  to  be  quite  vulmitary  on  tho  part  both  ol  master  and  men  to  call  into  epe ration 
the  interference  of  this  tribunaL  Whale vor  might  be  the  name  under  which 
these  tnbumds  might  be  establbhed,  it  i^ouId  not  be  done  in  too  modest  a  form. 
Beyond  soch  a  measnre  as  thiSf  we  can  only  look  to  the  progreiis  of  education  snd 
fP^emontr  and  the  recognition  ef  iodividuiU  rightSf  lor  the  sweeping  away  of 
violence  and  error.  That  there  must  be  disputes  is  inevitabla^  for  it  in  in  the 
nature  of  tho  case.  Let  na,  howeveri  impress  on  enr  minds  the  neceiSfiity  ef 
getting  rid  of  tho  mischievona  philanthropy  which  haa  been  imported  toe  miuch 
into  this  diiiGussion^,  Labour  ii  jtast  ^a  much  a  commodity  a^  any  other  clement 
ol  value.  I  would  like  te  give  to  the  labourer  a  larger  hutuie,  l>etter  fuinituro, 
clothing,  and  education  for  his  children,  but  a  larger  boueOt  better  furniture  and 
clolliing*  edncation,  Ac,  all  thoi^  things  cost  money,  which  \a  only  to  be  got  ont  of 
the  surplus*  b1x>tir  fund.  Labour  can  only  bear  in  the  market  the  price  which 
the  tuarkub  can  pay^  and  all  that  the  law  and  society  can  do  is  to  enable 
the  parties  to  meet  one  another  with  perfect  freedom,  and  in  the  ittsieeft  way  to 
amvo  at  oa  anmngementi  and  give  e^ect  to  lt< 
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^B   In  addition  to  the  paper  of  Profeasor  Huber,  printed  at  p,  735,  the 
^^Followin^  contributions  on  the  subject  of  co-operatiou  were  read* 

Mr*  J,  Wilson  in  contiuaatiou  of  a  paper  read  nt  Liverpool* 
\  detailed  iho  farther  progresB  of  the  Liverpool  Co-operative  Provident 
I  Aesocjatiou.  The  uumber  of  nieiobers  iu  1857,  (up  to  which  year 
I       the  progress  of  the  flocielj,  from  ita  conim  en  cement  in    1851,  Uaa 
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been  recorded)  was  475  ;  1853,  618  ;  1859,  750 ;  1860,  1,24S ;  1861, 
2,140,  During  tho  first  four  months  of  the  presetit  ycnr,  600  now 
members  were  added  to  ihc  society;  Tlie  caaU  receipts  for  good* 
and  fts  deposUsi  for  1857  were  £7,000  ;  1858,  f  7,4a7  i  183,  £1  Ma4; 
1860,  £16,316;  1861,  £28,136.  The  amount  of  capltiil  in  1857  w*» 
£1,591 ;  1858,  £1,728;  1859,  £1,903;  1860,  £2,481 :  1861,  £4,563. 
The  amount  of  money  Uistributed  m  dividend  imd  itiierest  in  1857  wms 
£362;  1858,  £491 ;  1859,  £865;  1860,  £1,234 ;  1861,  £2J39.  Tb& 
dividends  on  the  amount  paid  for  goods  during  1S56,  1857,  1858» 
hftte  averaged  1^^,  2}^/.  In  tho  pomid ;  and  daring  the  lasi  tUreo 
years  \$.  7 id.  m  tho  poand*  The  amouni  of  dividend  is  afipftreiilij 
small  and  needs  to  be  explained.  It  is  realty  equuJ  to  or  bigger  tlnA 
that  paid  by  other  institutions  of  the  sume  class.  The  fact  it,  Ikiit 
many  co-opemtive  societies  pay  dividends  only  on  the  amount  reeel^ 
for  a  portion  of  the  goods  sold.  Sugar  and  other  articles  which 
sold  at  a  small,  or  no  profit^  are  excepted.  This  eoclety  distribi 
the  dividend  over  the  amonnt  received  for  all  goods.  Again,  iie« 
tho  whole  of  the  co-operative  societies  in  this  country  make  ^  pr 
out  of  purchases  made  by  non^mcmbers,  part  of  vrhich,  at  lea»l^ 
diijtnbuted  amongst  tlkeir  members.  This  eoctety  seUs  gooda  to  i 
hut  its  members,  except  in  exlrnordiaarj'  and  special  cases.  Up 
a  recent  period  no  pressing  appeal  for  increase  of  capital  had  Ij^scb 
made.  Tlie  depofflts  and  accumulated  profits  were  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  businest!  of  the  society.  At  lengfli,  however,  it  was  deemtil 
desirable,  as  the  society  might  bo  considered  as  fairly  est&blbhed, 
that  suitable  premises  should  be  secui-ed  fi>r  its  operations,  Aecoi^ 
ingly  property  lo  the  extent  of  £2,530  has  been  purchnaed,  atid  new 
pi^raisos  for  the  central  store  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  al  a 
probable  cost  of  £300,  on  the  aite  of  the  ©Id  store,  for  which  £7^ 
had  been  paid. 

At  the  date  of  the  former  paper  the  society  had  only  ono  place 
of  business  open  daily,  now  it  has  five  :  a  central  place  of  basinciii 
and  branches  at  tho  south,  north,  and  east  parts  of  the  town,  and  a 
branch  at  Birkenhead,  opened  on  the  application  of  a  numtiCf  d 
residents  on  that  side  of  the  river.  To  the  business  eanied  on  to 
1857,  there  has  ht^u  added,  and  with  most  satisfactory  result4^  tfe» 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  former  j>aper  on  this  society  of  tW 
objectionable  ]>ayment  of  a  penny  per  week  by  each  member  to  a 
mnnagement  fund.  It  wns  stated  to  interfere  with  the  u«e  of  tlie 
society  by  those  who  might  wish  simply  to  depoitt  aioftll  gdms  la 
its  funds.     This  objection  has  been  partially  removed  by  alt€ 

tlie  payment  to  one  penny  per  month.     The  members  have  e4ia 

their  humanity  aud  consideration  for  those  whom  they  employ, %^ 
closing  all  their  places  of  buf^iness  at  I  o'clock  on  Weilitefldaifi^ 
tliiis  affording  all  a  half-day's  holiday  eacli  week,  Tlie  hourh  ©f 
closing  on  other  days  are  earlier  than  those  of  iho  ebo|»e  at  irhieli 
the  members  formerly  traded.  These  are  commonly  open  until  If 
on  Saturday  nights,  and  9  aud   10  o'clock  on  other  nights,    Ibt 
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flocietj  closes  its  places  at  10  on  Saturday  nights,  9  on  Fridays,  6  on 
Thursdaj  and  Tuesday,  and  8  on  iMonduj. 

No  more  need  be  added,  but  tbat  a  widening  experience  more 
fallj  demonstrates  the  value  of  this  movement,  in  not  only  ensuring 
goods  of  honest  quality  and  weight,  but  in  encouraging  prudent  and 
,  careful  habits,  and  inspiring  self-respect  as  one  consequence  of 
freedom  from  debt.  The  moral  and  educational  training  afforded  by 
the  co-operative  society  is  not  the  least  of  its  many  claims  to  attention 
and  respect. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Solly  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Relation  of  Co- 
operative Societies  to  the  Educational  and  Moral  Improvement  of  the 
Working  Classes,"  in  which  the  author  enlarged  upon  the  advantage 
of  co-operative  societies  in  Lancashire,  in  promoting  intellectual 
efforts  on  the  part  of  those  classes,  and  effecting  that  educational 
progress  which  mechanics'  institutes  had  wholly  failed  in  carrying 
out.  At  these  societies  the  men  would  meet  and  talk  over  their 
afbirs,  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed,  obtain  inform- 
ation on  subjects  connected  with  scarcity  or  surplus  of  employment, 
of  the  effect  of  panics  and  other  matters  bearing  upon  their  interests. 
At  the  business  meetings  of  those  societies  in  the  North,  the  same 
class  of  men  were  usually  present  who  would  be  found  in  a  well- 
regulated  public-house,  and  thus  the  prejudicial  influence  of  fre- 
quenting public-houses  was  in  a  great  degree  met.  In  addition  to 
the  business  of  the  society,  draughts,  chess,  and  other  amusements 
as  well  as  means  of  instruction  were  added,  and  thus  those  educational 
efforts  which,  when  attempted  through  other  channels,  have  so 
frequently  failed,  were  gradually  producing  valuable  results. 

Mr.  Solly  proceeded  to  show  that  co-operation  was  an  important 
element  in  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes ;  adding,  however, 
that  for  a  time  at  least  the  progress  of  the  principle  would  depend 
upon  the  material  advantages  realized  in  the  shape  of  profits,  and  as 
the  work  was  liable  to  be  impeded  by  panic  and  other  causes,  sym- 
pathy, discretion,  and  the  cultivation  of  man's  higher  nature  were 
necessary  for  success.     It  would  be  some  time  before  these  enter- 
prises would  be  in  a  position  to  spend  cither  much  money  or  much 
time  in  educational  efforts.    All  that  could  bo  expected  of  them  at 
the  beginning  was  to  furnish  a  room  for  educational  purposes  and 
supply  it  with  newspapers.     In  time,  however,  their  meetings,  and 
the  diiacussions  which  would  necessarily  arise,  would  beget  a  desire 
for  something  more,  and  they  would  be  found  disposed  to  set  aside  a 
p<»tion  of  tlieir  profits  to  educational  objects.     Generally  speaking, 
tlie  difficulty  was  at  the  beginning.     The  best  men  had  to  do  all  the 
work:  and  here  it  was  that  the  middle  and  upper  classes  might 
render  assistance ;  but  it  must  not  be  by  patronage  or  giving  money 
or  attempting  to  govern  or  interfere  ;  for  there  was  nothing  which 
the  working  people  more  disliked  than  patronising  interference. 
They  were  always  desirous  that  their  independence  and  self-reliauce 
should  be  respected  by  others,  but  they  had  no  objection  to  receive 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  books,  implements,  works  of  art,  or  other 
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educational  means  of  that  character,  upott  which  they  ncvet  &p] 
to  put  a  money  value. 

Mr.  HoLYOAKB  read  a  paper  ''  Oa  Certaia  Moral  Errors  endaDger- 
ing  the  Pernxanence  of  Co-ojMsralive  Success*"  These  were  pardy 
financial,  partly  moral — the  financial  had  had  full  atetntion,  but  tb^ 
moral  had  been  comparatively  disregarded*  These  he  enumerated,  the 
principal  of  them  being  igiiora«ce  of  the  principles  of  a^sociatioiit  want 
of  mutual  confidence,  the  habit  of  casting  unfounded  imputai  * 
and  the  introdtiction  of  unworthy  members, 

Disctr&siOK, 

Mr.  M.  D,  Hill  adduced  reasons  against  a  clauae  in  Mr,  Sotberoo  Eslcooft'i 
Bill*  enftbling  c^t-opcrative  societiea  to  beonme  to  oil  intent*  and  pnrpcM^es  jtnot- 
st^ck  compamej^.  The  law^  aa  it  dow  Btood,  enabled  working  men,  juft  li  it 
enable<l  anj  other  clusn  of  society,  to  form  joint-stock  companies,  Tber«  thenefort 
Memoil  to  be  no  reason  why  tbe  present  constitution  of  c4?-operatiTe  iodeilp 
flhonhi  be  altered.  A  joint-stock  company  was  an  oggregatioti  of  capitalSittr 
the  individuftlB  were  scarcely  anything.  After  electing  dirpctore,  indrdtal 
flbareholderf!  had  ueitber  the  power  nor  the  Inclination  to  take  much  j>ftrt  in  the 
conduct  of  the  company.  In  co-operative  societies  It  was  enHi-^ly  Oiffereot,  It 
was  true  there  waa  an  aggrtgation  of  Bmail  capitaU^  but  tbe  ^reat  use  of  ofr* 
operatire  societies  was  to  enable  men  to  act  together  in  harmony  for  oae  ol^M* 
Those  at  all  conversant  with  the  hiatory  of  any  of  these  eocieties  knew  bow  b» 
flcially  they  liad  acted  in  the  education  of  their  memliera.  They  lield  tncctlngp 
frequently,  once  a  month  generally,  always  once  a  quarter,  and  discussed  the  ta^ll 
interesting  tojiic,  the  workinp;  of  their  afisociation.  The  eommiUee  mH  *t«T 
week,  wben,  if  any  laeml^er  had  any  complainl  to  make,  he  was  patiently  » 
candidly  heard.  In  general  he  was  coiiTlnced  that  he  Mfflself  was  m  errtT; 
some  times  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the  committee  that  an  i^rror  h&d  been  emr 
mi t  ted  towards  himself.  In  either  case  harmtjny  was  restored ;  and  eo  adtnitiM; 
perfect  had  been  the  systemt  as  established  at  Rochdale  by  the  Rochdale  Hontfn^ 
that  although  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  they  were  registered,  taA 
they  had  now  lieen  registered  eighteen  years,  it  became  imx>eTativ€  upon  ihmU 
appoi  nt  arbitrators  to  adj  ost  disputes  which  might  arise  l»etw«en  the  committ^  lai 
members^  yet  during  the  whole  of  that  eighteen  yeara  there  bad  been  no  liag^c 
instance  of  the  arbiliator  being  called  on  to  exercise  his  funotions.  There»  thm, 
was  eighteen  years  of  most  valuable  ednc^tton.  But  now  suppose  that  any  <*• 
member^  without  asking  permission  of  bis  fellows,  migbt  transfer  hlis  eharttto* 
stranger  who  had  not  bad  this  truining ;  who  might  come,  full  of  hi*  owa  Tkw^ 
full  of  his  o^m  preaumptiou  and  his  own  igaorance,  it  migbt  be,  talo  lb 
society ;  it  wa5t  very  clear  I  hat  even  one  sucb — much  more  many  such — vM 
throw  the  whole  society  into  confusion.  He  waa,  then,  stroDglr  of  ofilnioo  w 
us  there  was  not  a  law  to  prevent  this  happening,  the  societies  migbt  pr«ir<oCltlf 
rules  of  their  own.  There  was  another  clause  to  enable  sociaiies  which  httd  •»»* 
mulated  greater  capital  than  Ibey  requirecl  in  their  trade,  a  circumstance^  wbick  ki 
was  glad  to  say  very  frequently  arose,  to  lend  to  persona  cngsiged  in  u  ^ 
they  would  become  embarked  in  all  the  riBke  and  tiabilitie^  of  a,uotl  . 
Gentlemen  connected  with  the  law  knew  the  diFtre^  and  ruin  eonni 
transactions  of  this  kind,  and  he  atrongly  objected  to  tbem.  He  tboi^ 
lutely  itcpOFsIhle  toorer-rate  the  bene fltaVhich  taigbt  be  expected  from  _ 
tion  of  eo'Operalive  societies;  and  m  long  as  they  remained  true  ta 


*  This  Bin  wan paswtl  Into  law  on  theTth  of  Augtisi  hi  ■  ,  tb^  dike 

Act  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  tbff  Law  i-elarin^  to  Ir  iM 

Societies,  (25  A  26  Vic.  cap.  S7) .     Under  its  provisiona  (1.     . ...   , , , i j  of  tls^  t_ 
holders  is  limited,  and  members  of  a  registered  society  may  transfer  their  »&irt*' 
it  be  so  determined  in  the  rul^.    The  period  of  liability  for  outgoing  ^tfS- 
ia  Umited  to  one  year. — Ed.  ^^^^ 
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brod  tbe  jtwt  principles  upon  wliich  they  were  founded^  erery  new  co-opera- 
;liTe  S'X'iei  J  woulil  be  a  new  bona  tit  to  the  coiunmnity. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  MoLEttwoaTii,  of  Rochdale,  liolieved  tbe  first  suggestion  of  the  Bill 

hided  to  by  Mr,  I?i?ot>r(lcr  Hill  cuxne  from  himielf.  Suppose  o  society  con^iHted 
uf  ItMMJ  metnbci^  Hubpcribiug  £1  each,  that  the  property  became  depreciated  as 
snt^h  pro]i4^rty  now  was  in  the  uiannraeturiag  diatdctii^  and  that  the  deprecmtion 
auiuimted  Lo  one-half,  if  the  trau^^ler  of  stiareti  were  forbidden  the  society  muat  of 
course  pay  out  tho^  who  required  iheir  tnotiey,  and  if  half  the  members  were  so 
paid  out  the  capital  would  be  all  gone.  He  would  therefbre  allow  sbai'os  to  be 
traii9ferrei]«  LimUed  liability  had  been  objected  to;  but  it  seecned  a  fiightful 
thing  thai  every  mfinJjer  of  a  Bociety  fibould,  under  the  old  priudj)le,  be  Uabie  to 
absolute  ruin  at  any  momenta  owing  to  the  act  of  some  one  whom  hu  eonld  in  no 
way  eiJutrol.  and  should  not  be  able  to  free  himaelf  from  liability  liU  two  yeara 
after  he  had  wlthflrawn  frooa  tbo  fioeiety. 

Mn  NEWMAncn  thought  it  reosonahlo  that  the  principles  of  limited  liability 
ahonid  be  extended  io  co-operattre  Bocleties,  and  that  the  sUarea  should  he  trana- 
ferable.  The  true  poliCT-  of  the  Legislature  was  to  leave  these  matters  to  the 
choice  and  discretion  of  ths  socteties  themHeUes.  The  woi'st  thing  that  could 
hapi>eii  to  the  working  men  was  that  the  Hout^c'  of  Commons  shmifd  Qnd  them 
common  ^enne.  Let  the  working  men  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking  into  which  they  enteretl.  If  they  clioae  directors,  let  them  understand 
that  they  were  bound  by  the  aetn  of  those  directors.  If  they  chose  to  become 
manufaeturers^  let  them  understand  that  they  had  Bs  fulr  a  chance  of  being  ruined 
aa  of  making  their  fortunes.  With  regard  to  limitec]  liabilily,  it  used  to  be 
urged  as  an  objection  to  tho  system »  that  people  would  not  give  eredit  under  H, 
'TolU  BO  much  the  Ijetter,  At  all  events  let  the  jniblic  understand  under  what 
fumstanees  the  credit  was  giyen.  Ah  he  had  Siiiid,  he  would  leave  the  qnestions 

limited  or  nalimittd  liability,  and  of  transfer  or  non-transfer  of  shares  to  the 
■odety  io  long  as  the  law  pifovided  that  if  they  cheated  they  were  punishable- 
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Mr*  Edwarij  Akroyd  read  a  paper  '*0n  Improved  Dwellings  for 
Workpeoplcj  with  a  plaa  for  building  tliem  in  connexion  with  Be- 
nefit Building  Societies/'  It  described  tli©  efforts  made  by  tlie  writer 
in  providing  eu  peri  or  cottage  residences  for  his  workpeople,  nod  the 
result  of  hie  experience  that,  a.^  an  iuvestrneiit,  such  property  would 
not  yield  more  than  4 J  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay,  which,  taking 
casualties  into  account,  was  not  sufficieut  to  induce  private  parties  to 
embark  their  capital  in  speculations  of  this  character.  Tho  existence 
fa  BoneJit  Building  Society  in  HniifaK:  indaced  Mi;,  Akroyd  to  avail 
mself  of  the  machinery  of  that  class  of  institution,  combiuod  with 
special  advantages  which  he  was  enabled  to  confer,  in  the  shape  of 
guarantee  of  title,  uniformity  of  stylo,  and  superintendence  of  an 
efficient  architect.  This  experiment  is  being  canned  out  with  com- 
plete success.  Mr.  Akroyd  explained  as  follows  tho  mode  in  which 
it  works.  Suppose  the  member  elect  to  be  living  in  a  house,  for 
wbich  he  pays  £10  per  annum  rental^  or  4^?.  per  week.  By  joining 
the  association  and  paying  5s,  per  week,  besides  hia  deposit — -that  is, 
Is.  per  week  more  than  what  ho  actually  pays  for  rental — in  twelve 
years  and  one  month  he  will  become  the  owner  of  the  dwelling  house 
and  constitute  himself  his  own  landlord  ;  and  in  tho  event  of  being 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  Buh  script  ions  from  lack  of  work  or  other 


*  See  Trangaciions,  vol,  1867i  pp.  487*  600^  18fi8,  pp»  683—624-,  1859»  696* 
mO^  724  i  1860t  624,  766,  87U— 882 ;  1861,  517>  594. 
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cause,  ho  may  transfer  or  sell  ]u3  share ;  or  in  the  e^eat  of  the 
of  a  subscribing  member,  bts  witlow'  or  fajjiilj  will  have  ibe 
facility  for  disposing  of  the  share,  AssttitAnce  in  raiding  the  deposit 
of  £40^  or  one- fourth  of  t!ie  purchaj^e  money  may  be  required,  Tllis  | 
mim  may  be  as  far  out  of  the  reach  of  tiie  member  ua  the  wBioAe 
mmount  for  which  he  subscribes.  To  eJigible  members,  Gnable  tft' 
pay  down  the  required  one-fourth^  he  guarantees  the  deposit  of  £40  to 
the  Benefit  Building  Society,  who,  with  such  security,  arc  willing  to , 
forego  the  prepayment  of  the  deposit^  and  instead  thereof  to  increifie^ 
the  seal©  of  weekly  payments  to  (k*  9f/.  Of  course,  the  guiirmiilet| 
will  cease  when  the  onc*fouith  deposit  money  ha^  been  paid  in  by 
these  instalments^ — say  iu  throe  years.  The  deposit  might  be  met' 
in  another  manner  :  by  each  non-deposit  member  entering  bimself  la' 
«  subscriber  at  the  usual  weekly  rate  of  2*.  6<f.  per  §hare  per  week 
for  three  years  before  the  money  is  borrowed  from  the  Benefit  Biiil^i*! 
ing  Society,  and  by  that  time  he  will  have  accumulated  the  refiuisit® 
deposit.  The  paper  further  suggested  tJiat  in  every  large  townj 
committees  of  gentlemen  sboublbe  formed  to  aid  the  working  claaieu 
to  help  themselves  in  this  way^  in  providing  the  funds  for  pnr^l 
ehaaiDg  the  land  and  defraying  the  start  ing  expenses,  to  be  rejisiil 
subsequently  by  the  weekly  payments,  and  recommended  tht;  project* 
in  especial  to  the  trustees  of  the  FcalMxly  gift.  It  has  been  pab-' 
lished  in  a  separate  form  with  plans  of  the  buildings  ^Ireadj 
or  in  coorae  of  erection.* 

The  Rev,  J*  B.  Robinson's  paper  recommended  the  "  Appll 
of  the  Principles  of  Cc^-opcratlon  to  the  Improvement  of  tlie  Dwell 
ings  of  the  Labonring  Claases — esjiecially  iu  AgrieuUural  P^ 
The  paper  suggested  that  rute  in  accordance  with  the  - 
Societies'  Acts  might  be  appended  to  the  rules  of  co-opermtivti 
iocieties,  by  which  any  mcmlier  might  be  allowed  an  ndTuice 
— say,  when  he  has  £25  in  the  society — of  £70  or  £W  with 
whiah  to  purchase  or  buHd,  the  deeds  being  deposited  wjti  lilC 
society,  lie  would  tlicn  jmy  his  weekly  rent,  say  4^,^  whjeta  &• 
now  pays  to  the  landlord^  to  the  society^  and  thus  paij  every  ymf  K 
of  the  principal  afid  £4  for  interest ;  and  by  hia  quarterly  divideiwif 
and  repayments  on  his  purchases  at  the  store,  he  would  prolmbljr  in 
about  eight  years  he  master  of  his  own  house.  He  gare  an  iustaaif 
of  co-operative  success  to  show  that  the  plan  was  one  which  ml^ 
he  carried  out  in  the  [>oorest  district*  In  Norwich,  four  poor  iMi' 
began  wttb  four  shillings,  in  the  year  ending  185B.  In  ilie  liB^ 
year  ending  December,  18G1,  the  income  of  the  U3C\etf  w* 
£lj44l  I9s,  l\fi.y  and  after  paying  5  per  cent,  on  members*  tiMfe^ 
left  a  dividend  of  Is,  2d.  in  the  pound  on  tuembers*  piirchiW* 
They  had  built  a  substantial  store  and  Wkchouse,  costing  OTvr  £Mi, 
and  a  comfortable  committee-room,  used  for  the  imrpoae^  of  molal 
improvement  and  social  enjoyment*  He  tbonght  any  ccruntry  pan^ 
might  go  and  do  likewise. 


*  Loadon :  Sbaw  k  Sodj,  Fetkr  Lane. 
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M.  Paoliardini  contributed  a  paper,  giving  the  details  of  a  scheme 
for  providing  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  on  a  very  extensive 
scale.  Tho  building  to  be  called  the  '*  people's  mansion/'  and  to 
consist  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  tho  centre,  as  large  as  a  London 
square,  to  be  occupied  bj  families,  the  wings  by  unmarried  men  and 
women  separately.  The  block  to  bo  five  stories  high,  with  workshops 
on  the  ground  floors.  The  building  to  include  common  kitchens, 
narsef  ies,  and  schoolroom.  The  plan  to  be  carried  out  by  a  joint- 
stock  company. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Greexhill  read  a  paper  in  reference  to  the  progress 
■of  a  certain  Society  for  improving  cottage  property  in  Hastings  ;  the 
^nend  result  derived  from  the  experience  of  such  societies  being 
that  by  a  proper  system  of  combination,  with  sufficient  capital 
promised  or  paid  up,  and  under  good  management,  they  might  bo 
made  to  pay  as  an  investment.  The  purchase  and  adaptation  of  old 
houses  was  recommended  in  tho  first  instance,  as  requiring  a  smaller 
•outlay  and  paying  a  larger  interest  than  the  erection  of  new 
lioascs. 

Mr.  N.  Robinson  contributed  a  paper,  again  urging  the  necessity 
that  exists  in  Dublin  for  the  adoption  of  the  model  lodging-house 
system.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  closing  the  cellar  dwellings 
■of  that  city,  and  a  movement  has  been  commencred  for  the  formation 
of  a  company  to  establish  model  lodging-houses,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.* 

Most  of  these  papers  were  illustrated  by  pious  and  elevations  of 
the  improved  dwellings  suggested  or  in  course  of  construction,  those 
illustrative  of  Mr.  Akroyd's  scheme  l^eing  remarkable,  both  for  the 
oonyenienco  of  the  houses  and  their  picturesque  appearance. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Department  met  at  Burlington  House  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  June  9th,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  Mr.  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  in  the  clmir. 

Mr.  H.  Roberts  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  LfOdging  Houses  Act  had 
greatly  benefited  the  labouring  classes  by  leading  to  increased  dwelling  accommo- 
dation for  them.  Still,  much  remained  to  be  done.  He  had  visited  many  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  found  them  to  1>c  in  a  frightful  condition,  being  both 
•dirty  and  ill-vfentilatcd.  He  should  be  glad  to  sec  a  greater  amount  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  property  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers in  the  treatment  of  the  working  men. 

Mr.  Habx  obserred  that,  as  the  wealth  of  a  country  increased,  the  pressure 
on  the  poorer  classes  as  regarded  dwellings  l)ecamc  greater.  He  alluded  to  the 
scheme  which  had  been  proposed  of  placing  colonics  of  worlcmen  outside  of 
great  towns.  What  was  required  was  large  blocks  of  buildings  which  could  be 
Tailed  very  high.  The  lower  portion  might  Imj  occupied  as  shops,  the  first  floor 
\sf  the  educated  though  not  wealthy  classes,  and  the  upi)er  stages  by  persons 
in  a  more  humble  walk  of  life ;  and  it  would  l)c  a  great  advantage  if  any  portion 
«f  soch  buildings  could  ha  easily  transferred,  inasmuch  as  the  lower  classes 
evinced  a  great  desire  to  become  the  owners  of  the  houses  they  occupied. 

Mr.  MoesKAV  of  Edinburgh  said,  the  greatest  interest  was  felt  in  Edinburgh  as 

♦  See  Trantaetiimi,  1861,  p.  517. 
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to  whflt  class  of  buUtliDgs  Bboald  be  raided  for  the  working  claiecs^  TheTliiJ 
InTestmcDt  eomponies,  which  were  on  the  pwme  principle  as  the  ctJ-gpetTitiv* 
■ocietiea.  There  were  fihares  of  £25  each,  and  ereiy  holder  tad  to  |my  I*,  pff 
ahftre  cT^ery  two  weekB,  and  the  ammgejneut  is  aucli,  that  in  ibe  mwr^  of  tweite 
or  thirteen  years,  If  tlie  workmen  who  are  holders  of  the  ihtyrea  had  |iaid  tlieir 
contrtbntions,  the  houBcu  were  their  own.  He  was  a  president  of  one  of  \hm 
societies,  and  treafinrcr  of  another,  and  he  had  had  BufBcietit  escperieuoe  to  sliu* 
to  him  that  they  w^^  of  the  gi-eatest  value.  Some  papcra  had  Iweo  read  on  tl* 
queJition  of  BtiueiH  and  the  system  of  overtime  had  iMien  condemned ;  hut  liit 
opinion  wiis  that  working  men  should  bo  free  ai^ents  in  the  n^atter,  for  with  tbe  i 
money  eftrncd  in  overwork  alone,  many  a  man  had  been  able  la  purcha^  hiJ  , 
bouee.  l 

&£r..FBEELAND,  M.p.^  briefly  referred  to  the  model  cottAges  ^ealgned  b  j  Use  lit*  I 
Prince  Dmsorl,  and  f^aid  be  believed  it  would  lie  impoaslbje  tobuil**  r/.if!^*'.:«  ^^  \ 
make  them  a  profitable  speculation ;  but  he  thonght  that  if  the  qtii  -(is-  | 

cnaaed,  the  pioprietDrB  would  find  that  to  give  improved  dwclliiiL: 
would  be  a  iK?cimjary  advantJigo, 

The  Rev,  Mr,  Moi.Kf^wonfu  thought  that  this  was  a  qnestion  which 
be  settled  by  the  working  classes  themselves ;  to  his  mind,  Faxliamenfc  liad 
done  too  much. 

Mr.  LvNcn  expressed  hiR  regret  tliat  property  waa  allowed  to  "be  lenwilcii 
in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  smd  the  matter  waa  one  in  which  a  #lrict  ingportlaft 
ahoold  be  made,  and  fv  fiuperviaion  heJd  over  the  owners  of  propertj* 

Mr.  CABUiaf  concurred  with  the  Kev.  Mr.  Moleaworlh^  that  there  bad  lieeti  %m  \ 
much  legiilaiion  on  this  subject*  oa  he  had  fonnd  in  Improvements  whteb  l« 
wished  to  make  himself. 

Dr.  Stbai-uan  thought  that  the  best  thing  Ihey  could  do  would  be  ta  rUM  ^ 
desire  of  the  working  classes  themselves  for  improv^l  dwellings.  It  a|fp«iitdli» 
him  that  they  might  build  aa  many  h  on  wis  aa  they  liked. 

The  Chaiekax  said  that  there  were  large  districts  in  London  wbi 
fifty  people  lived  in  a  small  honse,  with  elglit  or  ten  people  gleepl 
room ;  there  were  thousands  of  such  houscsj  where  bealth  and  clean 
impoeaihie,  and  consequently  death  in  many  ea«es  resulted  liefore  its  tliae. 
must  say  that  some  of  the  eluusea  of  the  I/wlging  House  Act  bad  done  mnchnieA 
in  remedying  the  unbealtby  state  of  the  dweUiogs  of  the  poor.     There  '^^ 
however,  no  getting  out  of  the  true  state  of  the  caae.     Mneb  reraaiiied  lo  1« 
a  man  was  not  allowed  to  i>oi:^oih  but  still  there  was  nothing  lo  pireveiii, 
fi^m  pojaouing  whole  families  by  filthy  habitations  ami   want  of 
The  subject  appeared  to  him  to  he  of  the  gt^ate^t  importance  at  tbi* 
account  of   the  muni ti cent  bequest  of  Mr.  George   Feabody.     U  wo-rfi 
the  greatest  amount  of  care  on  the  puri  of  those  gentlemen  wbo  irete  nl 
as  the  trust ees,  to  eee  that  the  provision b  of  the  ljetiut«?t  were  earefWIy  Aod 
perly  carried  out.    llie  grc^itest  evil  which  tbey  had  to  contend  with  and  m 
was,    the  unhealthy    and  dangerous  evil   of  overcrowding    in    ill-v^liiiial ' 
dwellingi^* 

E^HTLOYSrENT   OF  WOKEK. 

Mips  Bessie  R  Pahkes  read  a  paper  entitled  **Thc  Bub 
Public  Opinion  in  Hegard  to  Woman's  Work/*  in  i-i'hicb  ^t^\ 
served  that  the  ineetingf^  of  the  Associatiou  Lad  Leen  so 
as  to  enable  women  to  take  part  in  tbem  with  perfect  ca^w  . 
propriptj  ;  and  their  tlojng  so  for  the  last  ^yq  rears,  without  rc^tf 
and  without  repression,  had  shown  that  they  could  di^cudsat] 
one  great  question  of  i^oclal  welfare,  on  which   the  uhimatt*  fij 
the  nation,  in  its  corporate  and  dotnesttc  life^  chiefly  depended,  i 
moderation  and  honest  impartiality.     During  that  pori\>d  ixtm 
progress  had  been  made  in  public  opiaion,  with  regard  to  tim  tu  _ 
tance  of  all  questions  relating  to  women.    Since  there  was  ao  hiff^' 
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any  difScultj  in  obtaining  a  hearing,  she  considered  it  doubly  neces- 
sary that  the  discussion  should  be  marked  by  a  desire  to  see  and 
admit  all  sides  of  the  subject.  There  were  two  distinct  theories  at 
the  root  of  the  question  of  Woman's  Work — Do  we  wish  to  see  the 
majority  of  women  getting  their  own  livelihood,  or  db  we  wish  to 
see  it  provided  by  men  ?  Are  we  trying  to  tide  the  female  popula- 
tion of  this  country  over  a  time  of  difficulty,  or  are  we  seeking  to 
develope  a  new  state  of  social  life  ?  Miss  Parkes  said  she  had  never 
advocated  the  withdrawal  of  women  from  home  ;  she  had  only  tried 
to  meet  the  social  necessity  which  a  great  number  of  women  were 
forced  into,  non-domestic  industry.  She  esi>ecially  deprecated  the 
necessity  for  the  withdrawal  of  married  women  from  their  families, 
as  in  the  factories ;  though  she  thought  any  preventive  legislation 
on  the  subject  would  be  productive  of  cruelty.  Since  non-domestic 
industry  was  the  rule  for  our  present  state  of  civilization,  and  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  in  any  other 
way,  she  thought  that  efficient  female  supervision  was  the  one  thing 
to  be  desired ;  but  she  considered  the  household  life  of  the  country 
was  the  real  centre  of  its  civilization,  and  that  the  immense  majority 
of  women  are,  and  ought  to  be,  employed  in  the  noble  duties  which 
go  to  make  up  the  Christian  household,  while  she  fully  admitted  the 
principle  of  vocations  to  intellectual  and  practical  life  apart  from 
marriage. 

Miss  Emily  Faithfull  contributed  a  paper  "  On  some  of  the 
Drawbacks  connected  with  the  present  Emplo3rment  of  Women." 
She  contended  against  the  prejudice,  that  women  were  unfit  for 
industrial  employment,  owing  to  their  inaccuracy,  and  the  inter- 
mittent nature  of  their  exertions,  on  the  ground  that  these  faults 
were  not  inherent  in  women,  and  that  if  they  passed  through  the 
flame  training  as  men,  they  would  show  the  same  capacity  for 
business.  Their  education  was  singularly  defective  in  thorough- 
nesSy  and  habits  of  accuracy  were  seldom  acquired.  In  the  middle 
class  this  was  especially  the  case.  The  daughters  of  the  aristocracy 
had  the  means  of  exercising  their  intellects,  by  a  more  or  less  liberal 
education  ;  the  daughters  of  artisans  and  labourers  had  to  earn  their 
bread  ;  but  the  middle-class  girl  had  no  aim  set  before  her  what- 
ever, and  learned  various  desultory  things  at  school,  only  to  forget 
them.  Her  education  no  more  fitted  her  for  domestic  life  than  for 
business,  and  if  she  proved  a  good  wife  and  mother,  it  was  in  spite 
of  her  training  rather  than  in  consequence  of  it.  She  said,  a  fear 
has  been  expressed  that  if  women  had  anything  else  to  do,  they 
would  be  unwilling  to  marry,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
marriages  would  ensue;  but  those  who  entertain  such  an  apprehen- 
sion must  surely  look  upon  matrimony  as  a  most  unhappy  state — 
a  refuge  for  the  destitute  !  If  women  can  only  be  forced  into  matri- 
mony as  a  means  of  livelihood,  how  is  it  that  men  are  willing  to 
marry — ^are  the  advantages  all  on  their  side?  The  experience  of 
happy  wives  and  mothers  forbids  such  a  supposition.  It  is  likely,  on 
the  contrary,  that  by  making  women  more  capable,  the  number  of 
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marriages  will  be  increased,  for  there  are  mfttij  men  wlio  woaH  I* 
gkd  to  marry^  but  who  now  are  deterred  from  doing  &o  hy  pmdeaN 
tial  oonsiderations,  A  woman ^  instead  of  being  less  likely  to  adom 
tUe  oiarned  state,  would  be  found  more  ir\i\y  a  belpmalo  U>  her 
husbaud,  8He  who  can  aid  her  husboiid  in  hi»  business  by  looking 
well  to  the  wayn  of  her  Iiousehold,  is  an  element  of  wealth  as  well 
aa  of  happiness;  and  the  better  trained  a  woman  ts,  the  more  dis- 
tinctly will  Bhe  see  her  duties,  aiid  the  better  will  she  ^^erform  tbeia; 
and  she  will  be  none  the  leas  tender  and  loving  because  ahe  baa 
learned  to  reflect  and  judge;  and  by  improving  her  jiowera,  and  giving 
a  practical  turn  to  her  natural  capabiliticSj  you  would  render  her  far 
less  dependent  npon  contingencies,  and  better  able  in  the  hour  of 
need  to  brave  the  battle  of  life  alone. 

In  conclusion.  Miss  Faith  fall,  while  nrging:  npon  parent*  the 
neceasity  of  doing  as  much  for  their  girls  as  for  their  hoys,  uiiked  all 
who  were  favourable  to  thia  movement  to  do  their  ntmosl  io  aaaiil 
In  hreakii2g  down  the  false  notions  by  which  a  woman  ia  hampered, 
and  to  testify  agaiuBt  the  principle  that  indolence  m  a  jiermtasihlii 
foible  in  women,  or  thai  it  is  feminine  and  reftnedi  and  by  so  doing 
to  help  them  to  exchange  a  condition  of  labour  without  profitf  and 
leisure  without  ease,  for  a  life  of  wholesome  activity,  and  the  re|»o#0 
which  comes  with  fruitful  toil. 

Mrs.  Mart  C.  Tabor  contributed  a  paper  '*  On  the  Oondllloil  of 
Women  as  Affected  by  the  Law/'  in  which,  after  slating  the  positioil 
of  independence  occupied  by  unmarried  women,  she  turned  lo  Ihi 
consideration  of  the  restrictions  and  disabilities  imposed  upon  married 
women-  Those  disabilities  were  threefold — ^relating  to  their  person^ 
their  properly,  and  their  children*  She  enunaerated  the  praaenl 
laws  relating  to  these  points,  giving  to  the  husband  entire  eontit)! 
over  the  person  and  property  of  the  wife,  and  depriving  her  of  any 
legal  right  over  her  children,  except  the  limited  power  over  infaaU 
under  seven  years  old,  and  quoted  the  heads  of  the  reiK>rt  of  the 
Law  Amendment  Society,  "On  the  Property  of  Married  Women,'*  * 
&s  a  bnais  for  amendments,  founded  on  ei|ual  jnstice  to  either  party* 

Miss  Emilt  Da  vies  contributed  a  |»aper  "  On  Medicine  as  a  Pro* 
fessionfor  Women,"  in  which  she  stated  that  women  of  all  rankacMv 
nestly  desired  the  attendance  of  their  own  sex;  and  that,  on  tliisoiber 
hand,  women  were  desirous  to  enter  the  profession.  She  consider^ 
these  two  corresponding  facta  a  sufficient  reason  for  trj'ing  the  expe- 
riment. AAer  answering  aeveral  objections  of  little  weight,  sh« 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  great  difficulty — the  grave  objecitoa  to 
tlie  study  of  medicine  by  male  aud  female  students  in  mixed  schook 
— she  observed  that,  although  a  few  unexceptional  women  might  bt 
wLUing,  for  the  sake  of  others^  to  go  through  the  medical  c^^nrii^ 
«ven  under  existing  arrangements,  for  female  studenta  gen^-aUy 
some  mndification  of  these  arrangements  would  be  nee^aeary.  Sndi 
a  moditicatiou  might  easily  be  ejected,  if  the  demand  for  II  wan 
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clearly  made  out  Separate  classes  might  be  formed  for  lady  stu* 
dents,  in  connexion  with  the  existing  schools.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of  eminent  medical  men  as 
teachers.  Some  of  those  who  most  strongly  object  to  the  admission 
*  of  ladies  into  the  schools  for  men,  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
give  separate  instruction.  The  examinations  must,  of  course,  be 
the  same  for  both  sexes,  as  a  security  that  the  standard  of  proficiency 
should  not  be  lowered  for  women,  but  to  that  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion. The  difficulties  of  the  case  arose  neither  from  a  want  of 
^titudo  on  the  part  of  tlie  women,  nor  from  the  opposition  of  the 
medical  authorities,  many  of  whom  had  shown  marked  liberality 
Mid  freedom  from  prejudice.  The  real  obstacles  were  the  unwilling- 
ness of  young  women  to  incur  the  reproach  of  singularity  and  self- 
sufficiency,  and  the  less  excusable  unwillingness  of  their  parents 
and  friends  to  aid  them  in  overcoming  difficulties  which  they  could  not 
conquer  alone.  This  could  only  be  remedied  by  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  on  the  question.  The  paper  has  been  published  separately.* 
Miss  Bye  contributed  a  paper  *'  On  Female  Emigration,^  in  which, 
after  speaking  of  the  sufferings  of  women  in  this  country,  under 
the  necessity  of  supporting  themselves  by  independent  industry, 
she  pointed  to  the  colonies  as  affording  to  such  a  new  sphere  of 
employment.  There  were  two  classes  especially,  who  might  safely 
be  sent  out.  1st.  A  few  really  accomplished  governesses,  who  com- 
mand from  £40  to  £100  in  England,  and  who  could  obtain  situa- 
tions in  the  colonies,  equal  in  money  value,  and  su{}erior  in  social 
position  and  comfort.  2ndly.  A  class  beginning  with  the  half- 
educated  daughters  of  poor  professional  men,  and  including  the 
children  of  subordinate  government  officers,  petty  shopkeepers,  and 
artisans  generally,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  domestic  economy  at 
luMne,  and  on  whom  the  want  of  employment  oflen  pressed  heavily. 
She  concluded  with  the  following  statement :  *'  In  conjunction  with 

ymost  valued  and  clear-headed  fellow-worker,  Miss  Jane  Lewin, 
Bayswater,  to  whom  the  success  of  this  movement  is  in  a  large 
measure  due,  I  have,  during  the  lost  fourteen  months,  sent  out  or  in- 
duced 80  persons  to  colonize.  They  have  gone  to  the  following 
countries  : — 24  to  British  Columbia  ;  7  to  Sydney  ;  lo  to  Melbourne ; 
1  to  Canada ;  1  to  Otago ;  19  to  Queensland  ;  2  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  1  to  Sweden  ;  1  to  Damascus  ;  6  to  Natal ;  1  to  Calcutta  ; 
and  2  to  Canterbury.  As  far  as  we  have  had  time  to  hear,  they  have 
all  done  remarkably  well.  There  is  one  very  important  point  still 
to  be  noticed.  I  allude  to  the  reception  committees  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  who  are  to  take  our  girls  by  the  hand  on  their 
arrival.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  without  having 
committees  at  the  different  ports,  we  have  had,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  work,  ladies  of  position  and  intelligence  in  every  town  to 
If  hich  we  send.  These  ladies  are  still  working  with  us,  and  our  young 
people  are  consigned  to  their  immediate  care.     In  every  case,  not 
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only  are  letters  sent  to  our  corre&i^ondoats  by  the  overland  mail^ 
apprising  tliem  of  the  departure  of  the  girk,  but  we  give  iutrodQC- 
tions  to  every  emigrant,  together  with  the  name  autl  address  of  the 
Governesses'  HomCj  the  Government  depot,  or  some  respectablo 
lodging,  to  Tvhicb^  with  her  companion,  she  may  go  immediately  after  * 
landing.  Some  mistaken,  and  some  disappointments  must  necessarity 
aidse  in  carrying  out  this  scheme  ;  bat  with  a  right  selection  of  can- 
didates, and  a  fair  start,  I  am  as  certain  of  success  as  if  the  finger  of 
prophecy  pictured  the  result/* 

]Miss  Florence  Hill  communicated  a  paper  from  a  hidy  wha 
had  lived  several  years  in  Australia,  which  argued  that  tho  hardships 
of  a  colonial  life  were  much  exaggerated.  She  recommended  in* 
tODdiug  emigrants  to  undergo  a  short  Irniuing  in  the  theory,  at 
mil  events,  of  all  housobold  work  and  duties,  aud  needlework  of 
ibe  more  useful  kimlj^,  and  in  medicine,  so  far  as  to  qunliry  them 
to  treat  ordinary  diseases.  She  further  suggested  that  tb©  movQ- 
ment  should  be  left  to  the  initiation  of  the  colonists  themBelvcs^ 
and  that  their  efforts  should  bo  aided  by  emigration  asBOciations,  or 
otherwise,  in  this  country, 

Mrs.  Jellicoe'8  paper  went  to  prove  the  necessity  for  woman^i 
supervision  of  women's  industry.  She  observed  that  a  new  kind 
of  factory  was  now  springing  up,  where  all  sorts  of  garments  wero 
manufactured  by  the  sewing  machine.  In  these  factories^  as  well  ift 
lu  those  for  textile  fabrics,  men  superintended  and  coDtroUed  the 
workers,  not  from  reluctance  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  em- 
ploy women  as  overseers,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  quali^ 
persons  to  undertake  the  duty.  Many  of  tho  evils  incident  to 
factory  life  might  be  obviated  by  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  super- 
vision by  thoir  own  sex  of  all  women  congregated  as  worken ; 
and  as  public  opinion  became  better  advised  of  the  dignity  of  usefol 
employment,  and  opportunities  of  cdncation  were  more  freely  aflbrded 
to  women,  many  would  be  found  who,  though  unable  from  circum- 
stances to  undertake  such  work  unremunerated,  w^ouldyet  thankfully 
accept  the  position  of  paid  superintendents*  She  stated  that  tbd 
attention  of  the  Irish  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Women  hu 
been  directed  to  the  training  of  persons  to  fill  these  important  Bitna* 
tions,  and  facilities  are  afforded  for  training  thorn  to  their  task* 

Miss  A.  B.  CoRLETT  gave  '*  Some  Account  of  the  Society  for  Pt^ 
moting  tho  Employment  of  Educated  Women  in  Dublin/'  The 
Society  was  foniied  as  a  branch  of  ibe  London  society,  on  tlie  19A 
of  Augustj  18GL  The  society  commenced  by  opening  a  regiitry, 
and  numbers  at  once  presented  themselves  seeking  employment^  aU 
without  previous  knowledge  of  or  aptitude  for  any  special  bnuici 
of  industry.  Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  r^aolted  Ctt 
turn  its  attention  to  tho  formation  of  training  classes.  Every  person 
entered  ou  the  regiatry  was  requested  to  select  an  occupation  In  tie 
taught  in  the  society.  Classes  were  opened  for  teaching  the  uio  rf 
the  sewing  machine^  for  instruction  in  arithmetic,  writing,  aad 
book-keeping,  and  for  law-copying,  engraving  on  tilver  and  woo4 
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fcCp  Two  hundred  pupila  have  beea  under  instruction  in  thes6 
classes,  and  tbirty-nine  have  obtained  respectable  and  remunerative 
employment  in  consequence  of  tbe  training  received  in  tbe  society, 

Sliss  Carle tt  mentionedj  as  a  gratifying  instance  of  public  con fi-^ 
deuce,  that  the  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  came 
forward  unsolicitedj  and  placed  instruments  for  the  purpose  of 
training  a  class  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  provided  the  lady 
pupils  with  an  instructor,  and  authorized  their  manager  to  open  the 
most  convenient  station  to  them  as  telegraph  clerks.  The  company 
also  awarded  a  sum  of  £40  a  year  to  be  distributed  in  weekly  sti fiends 
to  probationers  nominated  to  clerkships.  Six  ladies  from  tbe 
telegraph  class  have  now  received  appointments  under  the  company. 
The  sewing  class  is  the  largest,  having  nearly  100  pupils.  They 
learn  not  only  the  use  of  the  machine,  but  the  neglected  household 
I  art  of  cutting  out  clothing.  They  are  also  regularly  instructed  in 
■peeping  workroom  accounts^  making  out  shop  bills,  and  keeping 
^Bk>ek^  so  that  in  time  a  class  of  women  may  be  provided  competent 
^^o  fill  the  position  of  overseers  in  workrooms  and  in  factories  where 
women  are  employed  as  operatives*  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  has 
opened  its  library  to  the  lady  members  of  the  society,  and  its 
examinations  for  commercial  certiJicates  to  the  pupils,  or  such  other 
women  as  may  desire  to  compete  for  them.  All  the  classes  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  or  more  ladies,  who  devote  their  time 
regularly  to  the  task. 

THE   OPJmATION  OF   THE   POOR  LAW, 

DISC  US  SI  ON* 

On  the  reading  of  Mr.  Warxvlck^a  paper,  printed  at  page  7 57, 
Sir  BAi.i>\ri!«  Leighto^,  Bart.^  M.P.,  anid^  it  wan  e&  very  favonrile  doctrine  la 
Eaj^land  ihtii  tbe  rich  parlahea  abound  l>c  called  upgn  to  ^<kj  for  the  poor ;  but  take 
in  acre  of  land  Ln  the  Cityt  and  i&ks  Gro^venGr  Sqviare — wtiich  i^  ratber  more  tban 
mn  acre — wb^ch  will  give  tbe  highest  rental?  The  rate  fell  upon  the  laadlord.  A 
person  wbo  took  a  bouse  looked  ui  the  amount  of  the  rates*,  aud  did  not  pay  bo 
macb  rent  iia  if  be  had  not  that  to  pay.  He  therefore  thought  we  ought  not  to  have 
amuch  larg^  area,  or  wu  should  not  have  that  economy  in  the  exj>enditure  which 
WAA  neeetieaFy  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  themBC'lvea.  Many  applicAtiun^  for  aasia- 
ttnce  are  made  In  the  first  iaitance  to  tbe  guardians,  and  wheo  they  have-not 
suHpectiDi;  fraud,  hut  from  some  circumfitancea  in  the  case— refueed  to  give  relief, 
the  applicanta,  being  left  to  their  own  reaonrces,  have  been  able  to  do  without 
tbe  oadstance  they  Bought,  and  to  And  other  meauH  of  supply mg  their  necesftities. 
Take  a  large  district— say  a  county,  or  ihU  metropolis — was  it  likely  that  the 
officers  would  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  netjeflaary  inquiries  Y  It  waa  loid 
that  it  was  very  hard  that  the  pari  eh  where  a  labourer  works  ahould  throw  off 
the  burden,  and  that  another  pariah  should  huTc  to  supi>ort  him.  At  St* 
C«therinfe*8  Docke,  for  instance,  the  labourer  who  works  there  goes  into  another 
parish  ta  fileep.  But  he  thought  that  pariBh  wbicli  rL»ceive*l  bis  earnings  woa 
jtefhapa  as  much  bound  to  tiupport  Mm  as  that  in^whicb  be  laboured.  It  waa 
said  that  landlorila  would  not  build  cottages  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
increajse  the  rate«.  He  quite  agreed  that  the  landlords  would  not  build  cotU^ei, 
but  they  tiod  no  idea  of  poor  rates.  In  one  case  the  jiroprietor  of  fifty  or  iikty 
cotlageij  Rpent  £3,000  or  £4,000  m  re-building  some  and  altering  others »  and  the 
extra  rental  which  he  bos  received  is  £20  n  year.  He  did  not  think  that  any 
inducement  to  hi ni  to  balld  cottages*    On  the  other  haad,  boweFer,  the  &aving 
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of  poor  rates  on  ill  at  i>ropertj  has  been  about  £100  a  yemr.  He  dli  not  I 
<jiitiri»lj'  in  consfKiuciicc  of  the  re-buildiui^,  but  ccrumly  wliare  ihe  dir«Uliig»  1 
improTcd^  the  amount  of  p;iu[>erijytu  di  mi  nibbed.  Tbe  cild  tenaiLts  got  the  aotb  _ 
nt  I  he  Fame  rcivt  they  paid  lielbre,  but  new  tcnauli  were  chaiged  a.  little  mmt. 
It  would  1«  very  biird  if,  wbcn  a  gimtloman  did  impnive  liii  eortage^i^  ptftlj  for 
the  beniilll  of  lus  meu,  and  was  naturally  unxiou^  to  get  mooey  for  his  property^ 
mid  to  imprt>rc  the  clasa  of  ineDt  be  sliwild  be  Lhrown  Into  a  kind  of  bodge^-podfe 
with  fUKvthec  parish  where  these  improTemeiils  were  noglecled,  lie  did  i 
believe  that  p^tiUemen  objeckd  to  Imild  cottages  on  Ihc  ground  of  the  poon 
When  be  took  a  tenant  he  asked  ^''here  he  came  from,  bot  did  not  &sk  where  I 
settlement  was.  There  might  be  ca^ea  where  tlilfi  was  done,  but  be  bellered  tbef 
were  very  few. 

Mr.  Elliott  said  the  Bobject  of  the  increase  of  area  had  been  ex^hauated  by  Sir 
Baldwin  Lf^ighiou-  Tbf^  guortUans  must  have  a  strong  motive  in  keeping  tl^e 
expeodilure  dotrn  ;  and  if  the  whole  expense  were  throx? n  on  the  union  itistevd  ef 
on  the  i>^rii^hea,  it  would  be  a  glurioua  time  for  ^vlxig  relief  for  which  tbe  pnMic 
paid.  If  the  burden  of  tbe  rate  fell  upon  the  {HKir-mte  payer,  be  waii  alao  i 
mooEly  e.uriched  by  the  waives  which  they  spent  \  imd  he  derived  advantApv 
the  promts  which  the  bad  habits  of  the  eoormomily  fioid  workmen  eniLbl^  1 
to  get.  The  petty  tradesmen  got  enormous^he  miglit  say  icund 
oat  of  the  poor  ^  they  obtained  a  much  larger  percentage  from  sieli  ^ 

him  than  the  employer  received  from  hit  labour.    It  woa^  therefore^  not 
unfair  that  they  tibould  pay  fcrr  that  paup^iam  which  wa^t,  in  &  great 
the  roauli  of  bod  liahits,  induced  or  encouraged  by  the  taily-sliop  and  tibe  | 
ebon. 

Mr,  PHxRDT  fsald  tbe  rate -payer  only  paid  the  moni^  as  an  agent.  If  • 
free  from  rates  let  at  £20  a  year,  and  there  wai «  rate  of  £2  a  year  on  tbe  i 
bouse,  it  would  let  for  i^lS,  The  poor  rates  on  Jioitisei  of  this  claaa  la 
were  generally  compounded  for  by  the  landlonK  and  the  tenants  did  nal  1 
the  name  of  i>oor  rates.  IS  the  area  was  increased  there  would  be  a  good  daid 
of  rivalry  between  porishes.  Saint  George's-in-the- East  paid  Sj.  in  tbe  poond. 
If  in  another  parish  2f .  was  found  aulBcient,  they  would  very  soon  take  care  l>» 
come  up  to  tbe  levcL  In  all  former  politicat  atrugglen  we  had  mainialned  that 
taxation  should  be  co-equal  with  representation — a  priQCtple  which  would  be 
fatal  in  iimine  to  this  proposition ;  unless  it  waa  proposed  to  put  tbe  three 
aiUlauB  of  InhabltantB  of  the  metropolis  under  one  board  of  guardians.  In 
[  JfaRDcr  times  tbree  mllMona  of  people  was  a  nughty  kingdcrm ;  aod  he  thoii^ 
the  Idea  of  putting  such  a  population  under  one  board  of  guardians  wtrtM  b$ 
monstrous. 

ilr*  Lt?MtiT  said   it  must  Ijc  admitted  by  Mr.   Warwick,   and  every 
acquainted  with  the  present  working  of  I  be  poor  law  system,   that   the 
complained  uf  had  lieen  to  a  great   extent  ml  tinted*  and  almo!it  entirely 
moved  by  recent  legislation.    No  jMirson  who  had  lx?cn  three  years  In  a  pa 
could  now  t>e  removed ;  no  child  could  be  separated  from  its  parents;  noi  i 
the  illegitimate  child  from  itis  putative  parent*  There  wa«  a  Tecy  great  ad  rant 
in  bringing  a  |)ei^on  back  to  the  parish  where  he  hod  a  teltlement,  and  wfa 
probably  from  their  liability,  some  attempt  would  l>e  mode  to  find  labour  for  4 
individuaU    Another  advantage  was^  thai  it  provided  tome  amooiti  ol ' 
the  real  trulb  of  the  alleged  destitution.  Tbe  next  was  no  doubt  tbe  man 
and  grievous  question.  Heretofore,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  burden  cf  anpiM 
the  poor  had  pressed  bearily  on  indiyidua!  parishes.    Tbe  question  aa  tA  faow  f 
eixtension  of  the  area  would  operate^  wai)  one  on  which  they  enutd  noil  at  ] 
»peak  with  certainty,  but  no  doubt  it  would  lie  the  means  of  bnngiog  ■ 
more  jnst  and  equal  chargie, 

Hr.  Waswick,  in  re[)ly  to  (be  objection  (bat  the  larger  ttrea  would  1«d  It 
extravagance,  ^d  that  in  his  own  union^  with  which  be  bad  been  coooecfted  seat 
years,  and  of  which  he  was  nnw  viee-chainnau,  the  common  fuad  waafhr  am 
doeely  watched  than  the  seltlcd  poor  fund.  The  accounts  were  hrom^  lnjw 
the  board  once  a  moutb^  and  that  was  the  longest  time  that  the  iiiiMiijij  iimaiwd 
in  the  bonda  of  tbe  relieving  officer ;  wbereaa,  in  the  case  of  the  settled  pair 
fund,  it  was  six  months.    The  eemmon  charges*  fund  was  worked  better  tlAnttt 
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«llier.  Ai  Ibr  tlM  parishes  where  the  poor  lived  deriving  a  benefit  from  their 
maaty  being  spent  there,  it  was  often  the  case  that  the  shops  were  on  one  side  of 
the  street,  and  the  houses  where  the  people  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
in  a  different  parish.  The  market  towns  did  not  live  \x\toTL  the  i)eople  who  resided 
in  tiiem,  but  on  those  who  came  from  the  neighbourhood.  Could  people  be  pre- 
vented firom  going  to  the  market  towns,  and  compelled  to  spend  their  money 
wha«  they  resided?  The  idea  would  not  hold  water  for  a  moment.  Then, 
again,  it  was  said  that  the  landlord  paid  the  rates.  The  landlord  in  most  cases 
paid  the  rates,  but  tenants  paid  the  landlord.  The  great  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  was,  that  the  rates  were  so 
h^vy  that  they  could  not  afibrd  to  pay  them ;  and  they  lived  in  a  manner  repug- 
nant  to  the  feelings,  and  were  brought  up  more  like  beasts  than  human  beings, 
because  they  could  not  supply  themselves  with  proper  comforts.  The  great 
cause  of  the  inequality  was  the  alteration  that  was  made  in  1834,  when  the 
settlement  by  servitude  was  done  away  with,  which  relieved  the  rich  parishes  of 
the  i>oor  who  had  lived  in  them  as  servants.  In  the  parish  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  there  was  an  average  of  three  |)erEons  to  wait  upon  two ;  and 
in  JSethnal  Green  there  was  one  person  to  wait  upon  ten.  The  parish  of  St. 
George's,  when  its  servants  were  worn  out,  sent  them  to  Belhnal  Green  to  be 
aai^rted  in  their  old  age.  Why  should  not  the  rich  parishes  be  made  to  pay  a 
Ihir  portion  as  well  as  the  poor  parishes,  on  which  the  whole  burden  was  thrown 
in  times  of  distress  ?  The  present  law  was  a  tax  upon  poverty,  instead  of  being 
a  tax  upon  property. 

Colonel  Oldfxeld  asked  whether  it  would  not  do  to  have  the  union  for  the 
country,  and  the  borough  for  the  urban  districts  ? 

Mr.  Warwick  was  not  wedded  to  any  particular  system.  lie  did  not  think 
it  was  of  much  consequence  what  the  area  was.  All  he  asked  was  that  there 
might  be  some  approach  to  equality.  He  did  not  suppose  that  absolute  equality 
could  be  attained  unless  by  a  national  system ;  not  u  national  rate,  for  that 
would  do  away  with  local  control,  and  substitute  a  system  of  centralization. 

Captain  Bcamisu,  after  some  observations  on  the  causes  of  pau|>erism,  advo- 
cated a  uniform  poor's  rate  for  the  Unite<l  Kingdom,  and  more  remunerative 
indostrial  employment  for  the  inmates  of  workhouses. 

Mr.  Bromley  contributed  a  sketch  of  the  operations  of  the 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress.  Tliey  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1861,  a  number  .of  gentlemen  forming  themselves  into  a 
Guarantee  Committee  for  the  payment  of  all  the  expenses  connected  1 
with  the  management  of  the  Society.  London  was  divided  into 
districts^  following  in  the  first  instance  the  parocliial  divisions, 
to  each  of  which  was  appointed  an  "  Almoner,"  selected  by  the 
Working  Committee,  from  the  list  of  volunteer  agents  who  offered 
their  services.  Tlie  almoners,  numbering  in  June,  1861,  sixty-eight 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  including  many  officers  in  the  Guards, 
▼isited  the  poor  in  their  own  homes,  ascertained  from  the  clergy  of 
all  denominations,  the  medical  and  parochial  oificers  and  others,  the 
real  condition  of  the  poor  in  their  districts,  and  consulted  them  on 
the  most  judicious  mode  of  applying  the  grants  made  by  the  Society* 
They  also  formed  district  committees,  took  advantage  of  local 
machinery  for  the  relief  of  distress,  or  created  it  where  non-existing. 
The  instructions  of  the  Society  to  its  almoners  were,  that  the  worst 
distress  should  be  sought  out  and  relieved,  irrespective  of  class,  creed, 
or  denomination.  That  no  almoner  or  agent  of  the  Society,  while 
aeting  in  that  capacity,  should  ever  circulate  tracts,  preadb,  or  in- 
terfere in  any  way  in  spiritual  matters.     That  the  relief,  except  in 
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exceptional  cases,  should  be  ia  kmd,  th&t  the  payment  of  back  i 
Bliouid  be  ayoided,  and  that  in  no  cases  the  poor  be  permittl 
become  pensioners  od  the  Socle  fey.  The  resnlts  of  this  erperiis 
to  be  yet  more  fully  developed,  are  of  the  most  gatisfactory  descrip^ 
tioD.  It  has  relieved  distress,  detected  imposture,  set  on  foot  mi, 
largely  aided  local  charitiea,  and  accompltahed  one  of  the  principal 
objects  with  which  it  started — that  of  bringing  the  rich  into  im* 
mediate  contact  with  the  poori. 


Mr,  G,  OLim.iHT  Febgubok  eontiibuted  a  paper  upon  tha  i 
of  cheap  reading  for  the  people.  The  paper  was  devoted 
explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  Pure  Literature  Society  for  \^ 
circulation  of  selected  books  amongst  the  working  classes  and  toia 
account  of  its  proceedings.  It  spoke  of  the  effect  of  the  rep^jd  d 
the  paper  duty  in  the  eKtcnsion  of  periodical  literature,  but  adverttjil 
to  the  commercial  depression  in  Lau  cash  ire  and  Yorkehire,  Ai 
having  ao  far  restricted  the  demand  as  to  prevent  the  iDcreasu  tW 
might  have  been  expectedp  1 

Mr.  B.  SiiAW  read  a  paper  upon  the  present  coodition  ia4J 
prospects  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  question*  in  which  refew 
ence  was  made  to  the  satisfaciory  progress  of  the  movemeatj 
especially  as  a  eonscqucnce  of  the  citablishment  of  the  voluateefi 
force*  Ho  cautioned  the  frieads  of  the  movement  against  the  f§^s^ 
back  which  would  be  the  result  of  their  present  slacknesa  of  cflbn;! 
for,  though  great  things  had  been  accomplished,  much  jet  reiUMUfd 
to  1>0  done. 

Mr.  J.  Hi^DE  tlien  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the 

monts  of  the  working  classes.     Pie  observed  that  place.^  of  l 

auiusiemeat  derived  their  stipport  from  the  craving  of  the  people  ftrl 
tho  excitement  of  vivid  and  novel  sensations,  that  animal  exciteineiita- 
obtained  the  largest  support,  and  that  of  intellectual  lunQsamfliitt, 
the  following  order  was  obiserved : — First,  periodical  literaturt%  tho] 
the  drama,  then  concerts,  negro  entertainments  and  burlc^^juti  petA 
forniances,  theu  ptmoranias  and  exhibitions,  then  lectures  and  lib»-] 
ries,  and  lastly,  discussion  and  other  classes.  It  was  neceau 
provide  better  and  higher  class  amusements  to  meet  the  wsml^  ( 
working  classes,  or  vicious  and  unscrupulooa  men  would  iupp 
deficiency  for  them,  and  it  was  necessary  that  those  mnui^ea 
should  partake  something  of  the  form  and  character  of  tho 
present  in  vogue*  lie  recommended,  tlierefore,  the  cdtabltiL. 
of  small  garden  allotments  in  the  suburbs  of  uU  towiis^  f"l 
labouring  classee,  and  that  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetabtp  &bow^  i 
be  encouraged  amongst  them.  He  recommended  al&o  the  est* 
meat  of  bowling  greens,  skittle  grounds,  quoit  grounds,  iin«i 
clubsj  detached  from  public-houses,  and  whei^  neither  k-^r' 
etrong  It^uorg  should  be  introduced*     With  r^ard  to  th<»  diaWii 
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Hiat  form  of  amujsemBiit  was  siogularly  consistent  with  our  nature^ 
and  the  011I7  objection  was  to  plays  which  were  vicions  or  Btnptdj 
and  often  both.  The  great  influence  of  amusemants  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  and  the  dearth  of  proper  amusementSi  claimed 
for  this  question  most  earnest  consideration. 

The  Rev*  S.  H.  Paekes  read  a  paper  advocating  the  provision  of 
flower  shows  for  the  poor  of  Loudon  as  the  means  of  cheering  their 
lives  and  induciDg  habit";  of  care,  prudence,  and  forethought.  He 
eaggcsted  that  there  were  many  plants  which  might  be  successfully 
eultivated  in  pots  and  in  city  dwellings,  and  that  the  f^ardcns  in  the 
squares  of  Loudon  should  be  let  for  the  purpose  of  such  competitive 
exhibitions  as  he  proposed  to  establish.  The  experiments  already 
fimde  had  been  successful  beyond  all  expectationi* 

Mr.  M.  Feilde  read  a  paper  recommending  the  adoption  of  the 
Public  Libraries  Act,  IS  &  19  Vic,  cap,  70,  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  that  Act  was  merely  permissive. 
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TAXATION. 

The  Chairman,  Mr,  J,  G.  HobbakBj  M,P,j  said.  If  the  subject  of 
tascation  is  not  peculiarly  attractive  it  Is  not  because  it  is  wanting 
in  importance.  Immediately  connected  with  the  material  prosperifcy, 
the  moral  integrity,  and  the  political  loyalty  of  the  people,  the  science 
of  taxation  deserves  an  amount  of  study  and  observation  from  the  ab- 
^»eoce  of  which  this  country  is  even  now  suffering:.  Taxation  has  been 
^ted  by  some  few  philosophers  and  political  writers,  but  m  a  science 
It  has  been  utterly  neglected  by  statesmen,  and  the  cou  sequence  is,  that 
in  this  country,  ruled  as  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  he  with  a  degree 
of  sagacity  unknown  elsewhere,  the  system,  or  rather  the  process  of 
taxation,  is  conducted  with  an  entire  absence  of  principle.  Even  by 
lembers  oftheLegiBlaturo  opinions  such  as  these  are  held  and  ennn- 
"  That  a  tax,  confessedly  unequal,  unjust,  and  demoralizing, 
be  preserved  in  its  deformity,  because  its  defects  arc  iu separable 
tlie  Tery  nature  of  taxation.  That  a  tax  weighing  unduly  upon 
a  particular  clas»  is  to  be  kept  unaltered,  because  another  tax  (also  to 
be  religiously  preserved)  presses  unrighteously  upon  another  and  a 
different  cJass.  That  a  tax  upon  pro|>erty,  at  its  transfer  after  deaths 
can  be  appropriately  balanced  against  a  tax  on  annual  income,*' 
and  this,  while  not  only  the  action  of  the  hicome  tax,  which  seizes 
property,  is  defended,  but  the  distinction  between  property  and 
income  is  declared  to  be  unreal  and  impracticable*  Again,  the 
special  advantages  of  indirect  taxation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  direct 
taxation  on  the  other,  are  ignored  in  the  struggle  ( to  make  the  one  or 
the  other  tho  chief  purveyor  of  the  public  revenue)  between  the 
actual  possessors  of  property  and  those  who  are  industriously  acquiring 
property.  Political  strife  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  false  theories  by 
e  party,  and  to  the  opposition  of  sound  policy  by  another,  until 


*  Flower  Sho^a  and  Window  Plants  fjr  the  Working  Classes  of  iiondoaj 
hj  tbe  Bev«  S.  Haddea  Farkes.    Emily  FaithMl,  Victoria  Preai. 
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public  men  have  become  ^o  entfuigled  in  their  past  profcEsioiifi 
be  deterred,  br  verr  ehnnie,  from  acknowJedglfig  and  adoptiog  the 
honeit  and  siinple  policj  ^hich  the  interests  of  tbe  coiantiy  demntid* 
Their  sudden  converf^bn  also  from  prolcctioniBt  priociples  hm^ 
impelled  eminent  politkians  into  eictravngnnt  proccediiigs  whklt 
thej  denomiBBte  free  trade,  but  ^hlch,  wLolJy  wiineeded  for  tbe^ 
freedom  of  eommcTCej  result  in  the  loss  of  uiiobjectTODabk*  toeana  of 
rai&ing  the  revenue.  Free  trade  means  a  trade  wbicli  )&  nU< 
obfitructed  by  prohibilive  or  varyitig  duties,  and  is  not  cmbomiailAj 
by  duties  favouring  certain  local  producers  to  the  detriment  of  Qtlid 
producers,  or  to  the  injury  of  cons  timer  s=;  A  free  trade  mast  dio^' 
oiia  whose  mmxy  operations  ai^  uTiimpcded  by  fiscal  reguUtJons  ai^ 
charges  which  are  either  seriows  in  their pecnniaiy  presgn re, create* 
liability  to  penalties,  or  consume  the  time  aiid  labour  which  tni]  *  ' 
more  beneficiaily  employed. 

The  confu&ioii  of  free  trjnlo  with  the  abolition  of  custom  du 
a  blunder  in  science,  and  therefore  in  practical  wiedoin.  It 
fallacy  which,  adoptt^d  as  the  T^'atchword  of  a  particular  school 
interesling,  as  exemplifying  bow  the  adhesion  to  an  extreme  poKcy 
in  one  direction,  leads  those  who  are  enabled  to  see  Its  defects  in  a 
strong  light,  themselves  to  advocate  a  policy  equally  extreme  and 
eqnaily  injuriously  if  it  be  exclnsive.  So,  in  the  adoption  of  export 
or  import  duties,  the  abuse,  and  therefore  the  failure  of  export  duties 
in  some  marked  instances,  lias  led  to  their  being  altogether  proscribed 
by  men  who  ha?o  not  patience  to  investigate  the  causes  of  failurf, 
and  to  seek  whether  in  the  national  endowments  of  a  country  tb^re 
exist,  in  virtue  of  its  climate,  Us  soil,  and  its  mineral  production^ 
dements  peculiarly  fitted  for  contributing  through  taxation  to  the 
national  revenue.  When  I  say  that  our  present  pracliee  of  tajtatiflo 
exemplifieB  alJ  ihe  errors  and  is  disfigured  by  inost  of  ihi^  vtce*l 
have  enumerated,  I  need  hardly  dwell  on  the  advsiutiige  whidi 
must  arise  from  the  ca!ra  and  well-considered  diecu^ion  nf  Bit 
subject  which  opportunities  like  this  invite,  Tlje  want  of  jjraetic  I 
familiarity  with  the  subject  matter  of  taxation  which  distinguial^* 
even  eminent  politicians',  is  a  misfortune  hardly  to  bo  corrc*cti?d  sj 
the  concurrent  evil  of  an  absoluto  licence  in  the  iuterprt?tJiiiol 
terms  essential  to  the  discussion  of  taxation  and  other  bnwcbea  rf 
aociai  EciencCj  is  one  which  will  be  amended  or  possibly  pemovcd,  if 
accurate  and  accepted  definitions  pervade  the  writings  aud  confenpneM 
of  men  of  practical  experience  and  scientific  research.  As  coatri' 
butiouB  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  science  of  taxation*  fraa 
which  I  anticipate  both  pleasure  and  inBtniction,  I  gladly  welcoiii 
the jjapers  which  aie  about  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Macqueen  (on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Flni 
Reform  ABsociation)  read  a  paper  on  the  Theory  aud  Practice  of 
ation.     The  qu cation  submitted  for  solution  in  this  paper 
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of  national  wealth  and  general  proiperitj  ?     I^  aivawer  tn     ' 
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itfy^  the  inequalities,  expensiveDese,  and  obstructions  to  ti^e  Inei* 

|4ent  to  indirect  l^axes  were  urged  and  iilttstratod  iu  the  paper,  for 

Ppl8  purpose  of  showing  tltat  the  conditioua  of  just  and  eeonoDiical 

it  ion  are  approxiumtely  attainable  onl^  under  a  sjstem  of  direct 

'taxation  cirher  on  income  or  on  property,  or  on  both. 

Mr,  Jtxiua  Partridge  contributed  a  paper  on  Direct  Taxation, 
;  which  he  urged  that  it  was  a  fatal  objection  to  the  theory  of  the 
ifiyerpool  Financial  Beform  Association,  that  direct  taxation,  how- 
'  «ver  rif^ht  ia  tlie  abstract,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  working  classes 
I  mud  to  minute  possessions  ;  while  labour  and  other  miuute  possessioas 
I  constitute  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  national  wealth,  and  that 
part  which  even  more  than  territorial  property  or  capital  depends 
for  its   existence  on   a  stable  goTernment  and  secure   Jaws*     Yet, 
although  indirect  taxation  must  subsist,  direct  taxation  must  ako  be 
a  pemmneut  element  iu  our  tiimncial  system*     But  the  present  sys- 
item  of  direct  taxation  was  indefensible.     The  fuudaroentai  prmciple 
(of  just  taxation  is,  that  all  wealth  should  contribute,  in  proportion  to 
I  iC&  yalue,  to  tbe  expenses  of  the  State*     But  the  present  in  come- tax 
[Is  Dot  proportioned  to  wealthy  being  assessed  at  tbe  same  rale  on 
I  precarious  and  permanent  incomes  ;    and   moreover  exempting  re- 
fers ion  ary   property,   household   property,   and   other   property   of 
various  kinds,  as  well  aa  property  which  produces  less  than  £100 
6  year*     The  present  lucome  tax  is  aldo,  Mr.  Partridge  contanded^ 
arbitrarily  assessed  by  officers  of  the  Crown    ujion  the  taxpayer^ 
^^who  has,  practically,  neither   appeal    nor   re  droits*     A  wealth    tax 
^H  should  he  substituted  for  the  income  tax,  as  the  baiais  of  direct  taxa- 
^fttion,  and  its  administration  should  he  such  as  to  secure  the  taxpayer 
^f  from  arhitt^iry  otiicial  assessment. 

G.  R*  Mabtln,  M,D,,  contributed  a  paper  **  On  the  Social  lie- 
snlts  which  would  be  likely  to  follow  the  Total  Abolition  of  Indirect 
Taxation/*  The  writer  urged  that  indirect  taxes  operate  as  a  salutary 
moral  check  upon  the  consumptiou  of  injurious  articles,  such  as^ 
Mpirits  and  tobacco;  and  that  this  moral  consideration  should  bo 
regarded  as  of  paramount  importance  in  a  diacussiou  of  the  prijiciples 
of  taxation. 


I 
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DISCUSSION. 

On  the  reading  of  these  papers,  and  that  of  Mr.  Leslie,  printed  at 
p.  763,  the  following  discussion  took  place  t- — 

Mc.  Jeivkky  Baid,  Mr.  Leilio  has  niLk&d  two  ia»aefl ;  tbe  &^l  of  pdacipie,  sjid  th<i 
AOcoaid^of  the  detuikd  mode  of  currying  the  prindple  into  opemticm.  It  wouJd  be 
lajitdidcnafi  to  ignorf]  tbe  detuls  altogether,  ^m^  if  ^o  principles  wero  acdieptjsd^  tlie 
dfttuli  nmtt  lieeesajinrily  he  followed.  There  yr8»  one  pfjint  wliicli  raised  tho  quea- 
titvn  ol  pHuciple,  e^ea  'no.  detail-— llie  (|Tie»ttotk  wb^tber  precarious  iBco^nefl  skonJd 
be  tised  iLt  the  Bame  r&to  us  permaaeat  incomes.  Any  incomo  whioh  waa  noii 
die  rived  from  Any  d^ted  ajid  dBiiniie  source  Ikat  could  dflst^end  to  one^a  cLildren^ 
moat  necedEarily  bo  at  torminable  and  preoariotui  wmuity^  and  diould  not  ho  taxed 
iji  l3i«  lamo  mmmor  an  il  pormonont  in^^me.  A.gai%  Dr.  Martin  fa  ad  treated  the 
^eation  from  a  profefiatonal  point  of  tiow  ;  but  they  could  all  spoak  to  the  qiie>stiofi 
whether  the  use  of  tea  was  so  injuiiona  ae  he  understood  Dr.  Martin  to  say. 
H«  mujit  confesa  ho  waa  mm;h  relic vcd  wbon  that  gentlemftn  bad  to  go  ba^k  i^ 
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1733  for  a  potil^on  against  tlio  use  af  tea.  Dr.  M«rtln  said,  that  if  ^e  Ere«  httpg^ 
iation  of  spiritH  waa  permitted  the  oic^ess  of  intemperance  would  becomn  perfect!^ 
Intolerable.  But  mon  ttouM  never  bo  made  religious  or  mGTtd  bj  Act  of  P&ilb- 
meiJi.  If  men  were  to  b^  rai&ed  In  the  aoclid  bcaIo^  it  m\i£%  he  hj  edtic&tian.  We 
amtist  miae  the  loTal  of  Belf-reapect  before  we  eould  iiKiiIca|s&  hibit«  of  Bobrielj, 
ftnd  it  couM  neTer  be  done  by  Acts  of  Parliamenl  Mr,  Partridge  ecmM  not  bajt 
re&d  the  papers  of  the  Liverpool  Financial  Beform  Association,  or  he  wonld  iM 
bATo  charged  tbem  with  wUhing  to  exempt  propertj  fTom  taxation.  ConM  lie 
pomt  out  a  passage  where  anything  of  the  aort  waa  indicated  ?  Th(»j  had  pn>» 
pomided  no  scheme  of  tasLation,  and  Mr.  Newtnarch,  irery  prop^rlj,  with  Ilia  ritrw 
of  the  queatiou,  bad  censured  them  for  not  having  propoaed  aom©  principle,  *od 
flaid  that  tbej  went  about  preaching  bomille!}  without  offering  &  subatitnto  for  Hiafc 
wkieh  thof  condemned.  Did  any  iuppofle  that  Ihe  Bret  income  tas:  wonld  bait 
been  earned  if  it  had  been  dl^uased  for  a  month  ?  Yet  now  it  had  been  diaai»ad 
over  and  over  again^  and  ^jxs  retained  becatise  of  ita  adTantages  oyer  Indireet  ta- 
ation,  Aa  it  b©oame  bettor  knoivn  and  tknderatood,  it  would,  lio  hoped  1« 
improTod,  and  bo  made  mere  juat  But  tbey  adTOcated  no  pardcular  FVitem  of 
direct  toxatiOD.  What  tbej  iaid  was,  tbat  aU  abonld  pay  directlj  in  proportion  li» 
the  benefit  thej  deriTed  froou  the  State  by  iU  prDieetton  of  their  persona  asd  jk^ 
perty.  They  contended  that  if  a  man  recoiTed  £1^000  a  year,  he  ongbt  t4>  pay  Ira 
timOB  aa  much  to  the  rerenne  aa  the  man  who  r&ceived  £100  a  year.  The  potntduj 
raiao  m  direct  against  indirect  taxation.  Ft&b  trade  has  been  defined  aatrads  iSsal 
waa  not  reatricted  by  beary  dutiea,  or  embarrasaed  by  protective  dutJM,  $dmt- 
togetms  to  Bomo  claasea  and  prejudicial  to  othora ;  but  we  ma.intain  that  no  trade  em 
be  free  that  is  subject  to  any  duty  in  the  way  of  ciiBtomH  and  c&etae.  Since  IMl 
the  imporia  ol  this  ooontry  have  largely  increased,  in  conseqnciice  of  the  diaift 
in  onr  iical  lawOt  which  ahowod  that  the  principlea  on  which  that  chfleg!»  "Mi 
effected  were  correet.  "VVhen  it  \vixa  urged  tbat  com  and  other  neoeAEadts  of 
life  might  be  imported  with  aafoty  to  the  home  grower^  the  idoa  was  accntid 
There  were  no  statistics  of  the  homo  growth*  but  it  was  certain  that  property  hil 
iticreoaed  m  vUue.  If  there  bad  been  perfect  Jreedom  of  trade  in  t^U  t&t 
improvement  would  have  been  atOI  greater^  and  the  pT'C.^ent  ootton  famine  m|g^ 
have  been  averted,  for  we  should  have  bad  more  trade  with  the  £&st  Indies  ^bei 
1841,  the  ruBtoms  bad  incTeasod  from  £23,250,000  to  £23,5{K>,l>O0,  and  ^*  ttd» 
from  £l*J50,aOO  to  £18,500,000,  mul  tlua*  notwithstanding  the  total  abolitiiM  d 
the  dutiee  on  a  great  number  of  articles,  and  the  increased  Ineome  tax.  We  w^m 
spending  at  that  time  fif ty-alx  millions  a  year ;  tn  last  year  we  spent  tefCB^ 
miUionSf  and  yet  the  pressure  of  taxation  was  not  near  so  gre&t  aa  it  wta  tbik. 
By  subfititnting  direct  for  indirect  taxation,  we  let  looee  the  spnngi^  of  indnttij, 
and  give  scope  to  talent  and  exertion  whi<^h  would  otherwise  remain  nndcTrlcpii 
The  rdeaiie  of  the  trade  in  glass  and  brickn  from  duty  waa  an  example  that  tt» 
pnbUe  got  i^e  advantage  in  a  reduction  In  prfe^ ;  and  since  it  waa  ^en  thai  ■»& 
adyniitagea  acemed,  why  ihoidd  we  not  go  on  in  the  same  direction,  ffteadOVt  |n- 
dsntiy  ?  not  apecalatively,  becanse  we  have  the  past  to  gnide  us,  but  dealing  tifm- 
handed  juatiee  to  alL  The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  tbe  Com  Lawa  b«g«B,  lik« 
this,  in  the  north  and  ohnoat  without  a  mumsur,  and  he  believed  in  his  oo — * — 
that  if  the  point  had  not  been  conceded  there  wouM  haTO  be&n  a  rebcUloci. 
Mr.  Hemminq  aaid  the  bnaine^  of  the  Legtslatare  was  to  aacertaiit  Ih* 
of  available  income  a  man  bad,  smd  to  charge  him  aceordingly.  It  resi^  im  ^ 
same  principle  as  that  of  assurance  against  death  or  fine.  The  paymf«}t  ef  lB»a 
was  an  aasurance  against  loss  of  property  and  position  in  aoclety.  A  ' — '"^ 
portion  should  be  deducted  from  the  taxation  on  precariona  incomee.  The  < 
to  what  o:^teut  tbat  deduction  should  be  made  could  not  b@  gone  into  now,  it 
complicated,  involving  not  only  financial  ^ncstiona  of  the  grt^ateet  'a!c^ 
delicacy,  but  also  moral  questions.  He  entirely  diso^r^^  irom  the  viewa 
Martin  as  to  the  action  of  tea,  which  was  not  borne  oil t  by  e^qn^rifmoe^ 
researchcfl  of  physiologists  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  uao  of  tea  tenM  tii 
high  degree  to  promote  a  healthy  nation  of  the  f^kin,  and  enabled  us  to  doutt' 
emalicr  amount  of  nutriment  than  we  Bhonld  otherwise  require.  He  com 
the  advisabJUty  of  imposing  a  high  rate  of  daty  on  alcoholic  liqnon  and 
Bo  bad  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  reibviaisg  the  workit^  t 
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fTtjm  tfae  8xc«gd¥0  Tise  of  those  liquors  by  a  tax  wlijcb  tb^re  waa  nothiag  to 
isducQ  tbo  ChanceDor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  Mty  one  eUo^  to  l«a«en,  uid  which  it 
wa£  impo^^ible  to  rednco  with  any  hope  of  rcliof  from  tho  incomii  t^t  If  there 
ITM  to  bo  CixpenditurOf  there  muat  bo  tixatiou  ;  and  tho  obBtacIea  wore  &o  gro4it.  to 
ft  wholfisalo  flyBtem  of  direct  taxation,  that  ho  eaw  no  way  out  of  it  but  an  ei]mtable 
degree  of  direct  and  indirect  toxatieu.  One  great  advantage  in  a  93r9totn  of  dirool 
taxation  was,  that  it  brougbt  pcilpably  before  tbo  public  the  exigoncio^  of  miuistere 
when  they  keep  ap  a  syatem  of  menace  agninst  foreign  jiooploB.  Tbo  public  fe«l 
^lAt  their  pockotd  are  boing  touched,  an<l  they  wiU  t^iko  caro  thai  thair  iu|&reiBt& 
do  QQt  suSer^  and  ho  was  oue  of  tboae  who  thought  that  a  proper  economy  on  our 
part  iFould  lie  attended  with  a  aimilar  reduction  in  other  CQim tries, 

Mr.  Elliott  said  the  question  did  iiftt  admit  of  Btriet  logical  argumeDt.    Ko  doubt^ 

lhe&retieall\%  direct  taxation  would  l>e  beflt,  ifctid  it  was  plain  that  it  would  be  best  to 

lay  that  a  man,  out  of  every  ^1  a  week  of  hia  incotuo^  should  pay  Oe/.,  or  Ie,^  or  what- 

irrffr  wouJd  be  tbo  proportion  of  the  entire  atun  required  for  national  espondiiuro. 

Bni  it  could  not  be  done,    What  was  tbe  uae  of  the  Liverpool  philosophem  giTlng  ub 

iheetBof  the  most  un^atii^  factory  information  only  to  be  thrown  into  tbo  waste  baflketf 

when  It  was  altogether  imposBiblo  to  accomplish  what  they  proposed  ?  The  incidence 

of  tOiXAtion  wait  about  aa  fair  aa  it  could  well  be.     There  w^tii  a  certain  amount  of 

taxation  raised  by  direct,  and  a  much  larger  by  indirect  taxation,  and  the  latter 

leQ  chiefly  on  articles   which  a  thrifty  person  B&areely   used.     If  they  were  ob 

.enervating  aisd  deniorali:dTig  aa  was  roproHcntedf  he  should  thmk  it  was  wldo  on 

IT  ibepart  o(  the  State  to  tax  them.     A  mati  with  an  incomo  of  £l  a  week,  who  would 

*^lsipoe0  a  rational  dogreo  of  thrift  on  bimsclf  and  his  wife,  would  be  able  to  obtain 

naU  oomiorta  and  roquiromcnta  for  health  and  infonnatiou,  and  yet  bo  able  to  flpoiO 

,  on  that  he  pays  to  the  taxes,  and  aaye  soTnething  for  a  proriaion  against  his  old  age. 

.  AE  that  working  men  expended  in  articles  of  excise  and  customii  was  gross  and 

,  icandalotiD  extrairaganco  to  tbo  extent  of  at  least  10  per  cent.     As  to  the  question  of 

foadsg  income  and  property,  be  would  say  that^  if  any  difference  was  ^  be  made, 

I  it  would  be  right  to  tax  precarious  incomo  moro  hoartly  than  that  which  was 

\  derfred  from  pemianeat  property.    He  spoke  quite  dia interestedly,  as  he  derived 

^  Hs  income  partly  from  one  source  and  partly  from  another,  and  he  satd  thai  ho 

^  held  that  part  of  his  income  which  he  derived  from  property  on  much  border 

t.  conditions  than  that  which  he  derivod  from  a  procarioua  source.     With  respect 

\  to  trade  find  cammorco,  it  was  stated  that  a  certain  bank  had  lately  divided,  as 

.  the  profits  of  one  year,  a  sum  of  £40,000.  What  quantity  of  labour  and  hard  thought 

L  had  tlio  banker  given  to  earn  that  money  P  A  banker's  biisiness  required  a  certain 

Lamomit  of  prudence,  aud  a  cousorvatiTe  pdnciple,  which  enabled  him  to  say  '^no" 

Lst  proper  times  ■  but  thero  was  a  groat  deal  more  to  be  ssid  for  wealthy  people  tlian 

s  ordinarily  urged.     A  barrister  who  got  hia  income  by  the  meritorious  exertion 

\  dl  his  talent^}  bad,  physiologically  considered,  no  more  merit  than  one  who  got  hia 

*  income  from  land.     In  the  latter  case  it  was  said  that  he  got  it  by  the  accident  of 

r birth.    WoU,  the  possession  of  talents  was  just  a^  much  an  accident  of  birth  as  the 

i^poBse&sion  of  land. 

Mr*  MoBLrr  did  not  think  Mr.  EDiott's  dictum  would  be  absolutely  received, 
that  ineome  from  landed  property  should  bo  more  lightly  taxed  than  a  procariona 
income  of  the  same  amoimt.  What  ho  (Mr,  Morley)  contoudod  was,  that  during 
I  the  process  of  acquiring  property  by  labour  and  industry,  and  at  groat  risk|  the 
'  income  received  aud  acctimtdatod  should  not  be  taxed  to  the  same  extent  as  when 
It  was  gained.  He  was  anxious  to  throw  in  his  earnest  testimony  in  favour  of 
direct  over  indirect  taxatiou.  One  diffic^dty  which  was  mnch  felt  was  the  moral 
diSctslty  of  evasion,  which  he  confessed  waa  so  great  as  almost  to  meet  the  whole 
ease.  Hti  longed  to  hear  some  scheme  propotted  by  which  it  should  not  depend  on 
conscience.  He  beUeved  the  amount  ot  evaaicm  was  tremendoua.  He  said  to  their 
Liverpool  friends,  to  whom  he  offered  his  hearty  th*«lca^  in  opposition  to  the 
gentkmeti  who  would  throw  their  tracts  into  the  waste  basket,  that  they  wore 
doing  great  service  ;  but  they  would  do  greater  if  thoy  would  point  out  a  way  by 
which  people  could  lie  made  to  pay  falrlyi  according  to  their  means — so  thai  the 
man  with  £1,000  a  year  should  pay  ten  timej?  as  much  as  a  man  with  £lOO  a  year. 
But  nobody  ought  to  pay  who  has  not  mcaurt,  and  at  present  there  were  many 
paying  tAxes  who  had  really  no  income  at  alh  If  a  man  paid  the  tax^a  in  hard  cash 
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ho  would  bo  moi^  Hkely  to  nak  what  T^as  d<Hio  witli  th^  monoj,  ajid  woald  keep 
Hn  eyfl'  ou  tho  public  oi^poTiditurij. 

Mr.  HSTwOBtB  oaid  the  most  impoTiiuit  feature  of  the  cbaiLge  which  bad  taken 
|ilaoe  from  the  Toductiim  of  indixoct  tax«tjan  waa,  that  it  h*d  undo  the  caaatiy 
richar  to  an  oxtcmt  that  tnade  even  the  preaont  r»t©  of  tasatioa  e^if  to  be  piud.  Sir 
Rob^ttt  Pee]  complaliiedf  twenty  yeajra  ago^  tbat  wben  the  toxoa  ^oro  ificif«a«ad  the 
rerenu^  from  thi^m  waa  uot  mcreaadd,  io  h«r  tri«d  tho  experiment  of  itiakhiig  ttifi 
taxftticiD  less,  and  by  that  meuie  snceoedQd  is  r&iaing  the  reTenQO.  He  tdek 
eoiti^e  ef  snppreming  oaatomB  dutiea  and  raining-  tho  income  tAX.  Are  or  aix  til 
mnAr  ererj  time  it  anaw^rad  its  pnrpoee.  The  moomf)  tax  ncmr  wm  jmch  ai 
would  not  and  conld  not  have  paid  twenty  yaars  «go.  Wbat^  then^  would  be  Che 
extent  to  which  the  nation  would  ho  onriohod  by  repoaUng  the  whole  of  the  ox^im 
and  ctislomSf  HBd  relymg  entirely  cm  direct  taa^ation?  He  should  propoae^  flrat  oC 
all,  that  they  nhould  tike  the  du^  oflf  coffee  and  t\ig»r  and  n&itnbutiie  the  rev«»iie 
by  an  ineroajicd  income  tax.  The  reactkm  would  pei^Mpe  produce  twice  aa  uracil, 
and  tho  income  tax  would  he  freely  paid  beoauae  people  would  have  mgire  mimm§^ 
We  biul  an  avaiUihlo  miiAchineTj  in  the  intsome  tax,  €fweu  with  ita  Timsxy  inj 
ie^tionif  which,  if  poaeibte^  shouM  be  nectifled  ao  aa  to  make  it  ao  oqm table 

The  idea  that  persona  would  eteape  payment  waa  imaginary.     Did  &  abopkei 

pay  the  income  tax  ?  How  did  he  pa,y  it  ?  Waa  it  not  by  patting  it  on  to  ihit 
prieo  of  his  goodii?  He  must  neoeaaarily  do  ao.  If  the  inoome  tax  waa  to  be 
lejeoted  becauae  it  was  paid  by  people  whoan  in^otnEe  were  pnecarioaa,  the  «asi« 
^bjeotion  could  be  urged  againet  int^rect  taxea,  which  were  the  moat  muioltiMB  fai 
opemtioii  that  could  bo  devtBed.  On  theae  gr^imda  the  liverpeol  par^  ie(M»> 
l&ieaded  direct  taxation.  Ho  himself  was  in  favour  of  the  mootue  taJl;  b«  tbomllt 
tt  would  be  poesible  to  take  it  aa  It  \&^  and  in  cotifm  of  time,  aa  we  beea&ie  moco 
Acctistomed  to  fta  workingi  we  ihoidd  see  the  way  to  remedy  the  OTila.  TliiMn^ 
not  perfect^  it  waa  a  great  iaatrument  for  raising  the  country  to  a  dftgroe  of  waalth 
and  esttended  commcn;e  tlint  the  moat  extraTagant  coneeptiona  cciuld  aeasetlj 
t«aeh. 

Dr.  Ellu  had  thought,  when  ho  oaise  in  that  momiiiir,  that  indinol  tig#ian 
was  80  established  that  everybody  waa  sa^aJkd.  He  wi^he^l  to  iromTfc,  tfast  aS 
the  riches  and  treasure  of  the  country  came  from  the  produetive  chuili.  WIh&A 
man  had  realized  a  certain  aum  of  uiouey^  and  a  portion  of  that  mooej  waa  dfimaoded 
from  him^  ho  uaturaJly  looked  afler  ila  appropriation,  aud  aaked  what  waa  il  lot  I 
He  wan  told  it  waa  for  bis  pveteetion.  WeUL  if  you  blinded  hia  ejea^  and  tiad  hia 
bands,  and  took  a  oertam  sirai  from  hlm^  then  be  would  feel  a  sort  of  diasatidae- 
tion.  But  let  people  feel  that  the  money  is  taken  for  their  proieotieB,  and  bl 
them  see  that  it  ia  taken  fairly  and  applied  properly,  and  instead  of  diaooa^t«t  mi 
eTaaioDT  there  will  be  a  readmeaa  to  pay  what  ia  demanded.  It  appeanad  to  hltt 
that  this  was  the  one  pHneiple  on  whioh  a  aatiaCactory  taxatitm  eoold  be  ^amid. 
He  did  not  know  wh ethers  if  the  working  people  wens  afikadf  woald  tiMf 
prefer  to  p&y  n  small  sum  or  ccmtinue  to  pay  the  dntiee — ^there  waioM  mot  be  a  4i^ 
position  to  let  it  be  taken  from  the  prDTiaiong ;  bist  if  it  were  decided  to  bar*  a 
-direct  l^x  made  on  the  earnings  of  all  personSf  might  not  the  tax  be  aaai^eolli 
by  the  HMWtors  ?  If  small  stamps  were  made  for  suma  of  12»-t  or  XI,  &c^  i 
would  be  no  tomptjitbti  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  evade  the  pa jmeiL^  aa 
poaaibility  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Newmabgh  said,  that  if  one  spee^  that  had  been  made  thie  memjng  i 
to  Btirromid  tho  subject  with  greater  di^fiicalties  than  another,  it  waa  tlui  i 
Mr.  Hoyworthf  who  gave  a  straightforward  denunciation  of  the  ineqiialiliaa  of  I 
present  income  tax,  in  which  ho  (Mr.  Newmarch)  concurred^  but  whan  ha  i 
at  the  eondnsionf  and  said  that  nutwHhiitaDdtiig  iU  manifi^M  inherait  i 
ntble  vice^if  ho  would  take  that  hi^trument  of  taxation  and  make  It  ten 
greater  than  it  is,  a  etLggostioti  was  placad  before  his  (Mr.  Newmwrch*a)  aniad 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  reoeiTe.  If  thai  waa  the  practical  fona  of  the  aav 
gospel^  be  hoped  some  of  Mr,  Heywortiti>  ooUeagnes  would  enlarge  on  tliat  pan  ti 
tiie  case.  If  tbey  were  prepared  to  adopt  that  tax  ae  it  stood^  wltb  tide  Ifrtd 
euce^  that  inataad  of  seren  or  eight  mlUlocts  1 1  ahoiitd  be  a«fca ty,  or  aigli^ 
nety  milliona  a  year,  Ihey  had  better  look  where  they  w«gf«  bofore  piii  pwilist 
Her.    At  ptetent  the  texatlon  for  iiationDtl  expeioditure  ameon  ted  to  ^If^/XjO^Xf^ 
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l^aiid  tlie  tettdoD  Cor  be&l  e^peiiditiiTQ  to  £21,000,000,  nutkiti^  in  t&woA  nmalMEs 
1  iESO^OOO^OOO  ft  y«tr  from  aO,000,000  q(  peopled     Tlw  total  roy^miF  o£  the  ^jvn  dt 
J  ta£  wna  about  jea60,0<M),000^  a^l  it  wm  p'-^^-Kiis  that  it  would  bo  ae«e88»fT 
tt>  add  lo  that  onolber  4um.  which  wottld niae  t'  ip'omo  to  £1100,000^000^ 

I  m  £700,INJO,000.     If  th©  wholtj  TBTtfntse  were  t  \  by  diroot  t*3catioti,  it 

I  ivoilM  MDOiuit  to  About  14  per  cf^nt.  ou   Ihat  auiu,  or  ii    ii  were  miaf^d  by  a  poU 
r^MX,  ii  would  atnouut  to  £3  per  ht^nd  on  every  mdividuiLl  in  tbe  oouutry^ 

Lrfurd  BnoDaHAM. — At  pretest  tha  me^inp  tkx  Is  about  oqiutl  to  Hs^  i^d*  parr  hejul. 
1  do  not  mider^tond  that  tbere  ii  aaj  prcporitiop  for  a  poll  tax, 

Mr.  HisrwtMmi  and  seTend  othei-  goutlcmon  i*«id  there  was  no  sncb  propoaltioa. 

Mr.  Newmaich  taid  h«  was  not  HUrpn^od  that  gentkrueu  wore  rather  appalM 

[  -when  thej  law  it  rsduccd  to  llgares.     The  mofliuing  oi  a  schome  of  direct  tu^»tiqB, 

^w&»  citiutF  a  poU  tax,  oir  14  or  15  per  coot.  <im  the  total  proper^  of  tho  dotmt^. 

,  Whit  was  tho  pnsaeut  stat©  of  affurs?     Out  of  tbe  70  millions,  m  or  70  p*r  ecuit. 

bj  means  and  in  forms  which  woro  opoti  to  hq   ^enou^  o^^^am* 

^prool.")     He  would  give  it.     In  ISBO^  the  cnfttoiUB  duties  on  HpaTiti 

J  the  oxciae  on  Bpirito,  emd  tho  malt  dnty^,  tbo  duty  of  It.  &  quarter  OB 

1^  fit&Qip  duly  OD  deeds  uid  legiwIiM^  loiid  taiL,  and  tha  oxtonaiTO  claA 

t  OQ  the  tmrider  of  property,  realiied  between  40  otod  45  milboas  out  «i 

fm   fi)  milliona.     Theiu  taxes  could  hardly  bo  said  to  intorfere  with  Cndaatiy, 

Bterpdae,  or  itkiU.    Mr.  Jeffiery,  with  much  bolduesA  and  atraightforwatduesat  bad 

that  by  fr&e  tribde  be  undci^t^iod  a  state  of  thin^^  in  wbidhi  ouAtom  houaee 

1  not  e^Btr  but  exports  and  imports  fihould  be  free  from  taXQi  d  fi&y  kind. 

be  held  that  Mr.  Habhurd's  dednition  waa  sound  and  true  ;  that  ^m^  tbciQli 

ta£  for  prot^etrve  or  prohibitive  purpodea,  bul  that  ali   t^^o^^  ^hooM  be 

%Q  tho  roere  purp^sse  of  mkiHing  the  roTenue  hy  the   fritn  pleat  meaiw. 

ting  l^t  deOnltiMif  there  wa^  not  one  of  those  taxes  which  ofTeuded  a|!^iist 

^_^       I  tiew  of  li»e  trade.     With  respect  to  tea^  coJfeo,  supfar,  and  such  artielea, 

>  l^t^iat  deal  In  mod  upon  tho  ninouut  of  dutj^     Many  prcaont  could  remombor 

when  lUtifO  were  di^ereutial  dutie.4f  but  thut  Atato  of  things  no  ioxigor  existed. 

i  ^The  duty  on  sugar  was  about  32t*  6rf,  a  cwt^^  which  won  Httlo  more  than  Id,  per  Ib^ 

I  .and  the  re  tail  price  of  sugar  was  frotn  4rf.  to  6rf.  pet  lb.,  itiKte^d  of  9d  or  }0d.  ns 

llorroerlj.     Ho  bud  nothing  to  say  in  iupport  of  a  heavy  tux,  hut  when  it  wn^  bo 

lloadflEFate  a£  id.  a  lb.  ho  thought  it  could  not  be  deacnbed  as  unju^t^  offenBive,  or 

emiolouB.     Now  the  ta.x  ou  incorpe  in  tho  same  year  prL-Hliiced  about  1 1  millionfl« 

»  aaeeieed  taxea,  Ucencea,  and  oertain  excise  taxea,  in  eluding  tho  remaining  half 

I  tiie  malt  duty,  and  a  few  others,  made  up  the  revenue  of  that  yoar.     There  wore 

rifhfiee  poiatfl  to  bo  borne  in  miud  in  any  dlscuBsion  of  thiii  kind,     lat,  Tbe  amount, 

large  or  small,  of  tho  yearly  revenue,    ^ud*  The  extent  of  popidstien,  laryro  or 

xnraQ,  who  are  to  raii»e  it.     3rd,  The  nature  iind  vitlue  of  their  emplojments  and 

xnaonreo*.  Under  tho  third  head  a  Terj-^  broad  and  eareful  diatmctlon  must  be  drawn 

batwteen  this  country^  where  bo  large  a  portion  of  the  populatioD  depend  on  wnget, 

mad  France,  where  they  depend  ehiedy  on  land.     In  the  bitter  case^  tiM  land  was 

«  platform   of  direct   tuxation.     It  was  different  where  tho  bulk  of   tbe  people 

■nbristed  on  wagoa.     It  w&a  luggeated  that  the  tax  em  wages  might  be  collected 

I  for  wages  of  £l,  and  eren  l^t.  per  week,     Qontlemen  ftoemed  to  forget 

r  ki^  a  portion  of  the  people  did  not  earn  anything  like  that  aum,    but  whoea 

imgM  woiTO  80  fimall  that  the  least  deduction  ^ould  bo  revtented  as  the  groaaaal 

Il^iWtieA.     When  wo  were  invit«d  to  abandoti  the  present  state  of  tbingiif  we  muat 

eonaider  what  that  come  to.     ^Ir.  Xewmorch  concluded  by  saying  that  the  poll 

tax  fj»rly  represented  the  neceasary  result  of  abftndening  Indirect  tiLXation. 

Mr*  iloBLRT  said  the  suppoaitioij  of  fipoU  tiu  of  £8  only  ropresealed  the  average, 
Tlic  i;i>0,(K>0,000  were  actiiaUy  raiised  now,  and  the  present  state  of  tbtng»  waa 
jimt  u^  much  reprefiented  by  a  poll  tux  of  £&  per  head,  as  any  other  propoijitJeia  to 
imise  tho  some  joQOUiit  cif  i:9(K(MXJ/KK>  from  the  oame  y4),OOO^0O0  of  pooplOf  whether 
1^  direct  or  by  indirect  taxation.  What  hO|  and  those  who  thought  with  him, 
a&eeed  wm^  that,  tn  their  opinion,  a  bet:ter  Xfieang  might  be  taksu  ol  raiding  it. 

Mr.  &&fiTn«GE»  iiaid  be  was  roqueeled  hy  Ihe  body  whieh  bft  rtpreBontod,  the 
Cbjkmber  of  Commerce  Ai  WoroetBtor,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  an 
example  of  the  operation  of  tbe  eualoms.  The  town  of  Worcester,  at  a  cost  ol  & 
quarter  of  a  million  of  money,  had  suceecdod  in  rendering  tho  SoTorn  navigable  trp 
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to  Worcester  Brldgef  and  tor  s<niio  mile«  beyond  it.    They  then  apipliiid  te 
pn  vilfsge  of  iMsiiig  a  port.     Woreeater  m<nt  goodii  to  BoTdcanx  o&d  the  Mefilteirineia, 
RDd  the  qneBtioniF<^hethf)r  tbej  ooiUd  trade  directlj ^tb  thoHe  part's  was  nol  merdj 
a  qnostion  for  the  town  of  Woroesterf  hut  for  a  considerable  urea  c^  tlie  mawaiA' 
mg  coimtr^'.    The  great  Staffordflhiro  district  wcmid  haye  a  poH  ^Irty  mikt 
nearer  than  they  haTe  at  present,  and  a  x&ty  krgo  iron  trade  would  jipirh^  up  * 
between  Worcester  and  the  French  portB.     Bnt  what  answer  did  we  POceiTe  fewn  \ 
the  TiBiianry  ?     They  say  that  we  have  eompietely  made  out  n  <^a«c,  bat  thai  U  \ 
permit  TeaBelH  to  come  thirty  m-Hes  np  the  riTer  with  cnatomable  articles  on  hsai^ 
would  be  to  mn  &o  much  nek  of  emugglin^f  that  they  do  not  fee!  juitifled  h 
aUowing  it     So  that  IwcaUBO  it  i»  necessary  te  raise  cmtcms,  a  quarter  of  a  -  "*** 


of  money  h  thrown  away,  and  ire  are  not  to  nso  the  artificial  means  we  hare  pro- 
Tided  of  placing  onr  tewii  in  Iho  same  positfon  as  a  ftenport.     He  htd  hem  ft 
stated  over  and  over  againn,  that  lince  the  wj^e  meaJiTire«  which  liad  been  XMkm  ter 
the  relief  of  trade,  there  wae  no  hardship  in  the  way  of  restrfettan  <vn  trade,  bot 
here  wb^  an  uistance  in  whieh  an  enterprising  community  were  &ctttaUr  delxxrai 
from  trade.     He  thought  the  reply,  regarded  from  a  cTustom-hotise  point  of  vk^,  ' 
fna  ^moet  tmonswerable.     He   did  not  think  it  would  he  posaiblo  to  aloir  tb«  I 
T^Bsek  to  bring  cuntomt^ble  artif^lea  up;  but,  looking  at  it  as      queation  of  devtlap-] 
ment  of  commerce^  no  one  could  deny  that  this  was  a  very  serious  rdL    Tliffi 
might  not  be  many  such  instauceSt  but  he  believed  it^as  not  a  soUtaij  mm.    lli^ 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  of  opinion  tbaif  this  was  not  free  trade. 

Mr.  HOLLA^O)  aaid,  that  in  his  opinion  this  quoiftion  of  fiscal  aiid  fiiianC:lal  fcf«nL 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  questions  diseuABed  and  c3Uiminod  in  this  Se^tMC  Tffl^ 
yen  have  elevated  that  Boction  of  the  population,  whose  low  rat©  of  wag«s  ^lkem\ 
them  hsjrdly  above  the  verge  of  pauponum,  into  ^mcthiDg  Like  physical  ocmilvn^j 
you  have  done  nothing  towards  social  reform  and  SDcial  progreas^  ajid  it  wit  ii 
vain  to  think  of  educational^  criminal,  and  preventive  remediee.  He  hjtii  iHyvjl 
ever,  great  difficulty  in  admitting  the  theories  of  LiverpooL  In  the  Usilil j 
States  of  AmerioBi  the  State  taxatioQi  which  amounted  to  nine  or  t«n  mBlioss  tBBK- j 
ally,  Vfaa  raised  entirely  by  dirteet  taxation.  The  percentage  which  they  TnJ»- j 
tanly  paid  for  State  purpoi«a  amountwl  to  two-thinls  of  one  per  cent"  * 
Mr.  Newmarch'rt  quofltion^  how  we  were  to  raiso  ninety  miUiona  of  mos 
thirty  millions  of  people,  he  saw  no  difficulty*  In  round  numbers,  the 
personal  property  of  this  country  was  valued  at  ^1^''*^  miUiena.  At  tha 
you  impose  taxation  to  tlie  extent  of  one  per  cent  you  will  hare  ail 
milliona.  Lot  them  be  trae  to  the  principles  of  political  economT' 
milHonB  must  be  takon  from  the  capital  stock  of  the  country ;  and  the  only 
wa»  how  to  take  it  with  the  least  injury  to  the  T^'calth  of  the  nation  <( 
interfere  the  least  with  productive  energy  and  indnatry.  Qf  all  oi 
indirect  taxation  was  tlio  moat  prejudicial  to  the  country.  Import* 
wealth  of  a  country ;  and  when  it  was  auggested  that  we  should  have 
in  the  imports  of  tea  and  co^cOf  he  would  aa¥  whether  any  ono  woizld 
were  half  provided  with  tea  and  coffee  or  sugar?  The  abolltiun  of 
would  double  the  importfl|  and  the  consumption  would  be  soQiotlLtng' 
is  in  Australia.  He  believed  he  had  proved  his  case*  A  F«ductian  of 
had  nearly  trebled  our  import^f  and  there  had  been  a  rise  in  vrag^ 
2o  per  cent.,  though  tbei^c  etiU  remained  a  maia  of  unskilled  labour 
out  of  the  sloQgh.  It  was  tho  owners  of  real  property  who  had  most 
the  change,  strange  as  that  might  seem  to  Mr.  Nowmarch-     Awa^ 

forty-two  milliona  of  indirect  taxatiou,  and  let  it  be  paid  at  one#  in  a 

Property  already  paid  more  than  half  the  taxes.     Let  it  pay  the  otlwr , 

the  wealth  of  the  country  would  increase  probably  not  only  thr^  tiaie«,  hot  tftiw 
times  throe.  If  the  remisjjion  of  twelve  millions  had  tiiis  e£ect,  would  BOldt 
remise  ion  of  forty  millions  have  as  much? 

Mr.  P.  A.  Tayxob,  M.P.,  said  we  were  not  to  regulate  tasatiun  by^ourop&tetf 
the  desirableness  of  the  uae  of  certaijj  articloa*  Mr,  NowmaTcli  emd  that  t&  feet? 
or  fifty  milliona  was  ratted  by  means  which  were  unobjectionAhlet,  being  lmp(s«rf« 
articles  of  luxury.  But  that  argument  did  not  apply  to  tli0  qnisstion  of  kimtc 
iudireet  taxation.  It  was  importing  into  a  financial  qneatfon  a  moiFml  ainvst 
which  ought  not  to  be  brought  in  at  alL    If  it  waa  mpposed  tb^t  Ibt  ix^  wtf 
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pi9Tent  people  from  getting  drink,  it  wbb  an  misonnd  doctrine  ;  lint  if  the  duty 
Wt^  taken  off  they  would  get  H  unadult&rBted  bocauAO  che^p,  Whon  he  (Mr. 
T^ldr)  heard  the  paper  of  Dr.  MiirtiQf  ho  felt  liko  Sajicho  Pan^%  (it  the  feaai,  m 
CTBiy  diah  wt&  ordered  ftw&j  from  him.  Tea  and  coffee  wi^re  the  moat  nbomiua- 
bid  thiQgB  tin  ^6  came  to  sugar  I  But  that  isx  iUt  torn  ga^e  way  to  tho  horrora  of 
tobaceoi  tbon  heer  wa&  BtUI  more  frig^btful,  and  the  climax  of  evil  woa  reachod 
in  gin.  Tmly,  nothing  wiib  bo  jji  temperate  as  the  fanaticiam  of  ti?mperance, 
H  wiu  not  the  bnaiseas  of  Uruince  laf^aktton  to  m^ddlo  with  the  morak  of  tho 
ecmntry.  Wo  mnBt  look  to  other  means  for  tbo  c!o ration  and  improTemeDi  of  the 
people.  At  the  eamo  timet  ^^  ^^  t:ho  duty  of  the  Logislatnre  to  make  the  Itreli* 
hovn.  <d  tho  people  as  choap  aa  posfliblo.  Mr,  Newmarcb  ankcd  who  comld  object 
to  th&  dntiea  ho  hod  mentioited,  Everybody  coiild  object  to  td^oa  that  yf&ite 
nieAd  on  articles  of  nec«»Bity,  They  w«ro  not  there  to  diacuas  the  facility  with 
which  a  tax  could  bo  raised^  but  the  justice  of  the  tax  itself.  In  respect  to  the  on© 
Article  of  tohaeeOf  the  poor  man  pdd  from  100  to  10<X)  pet  cent*  more  on  hia 
^treiehed  ahag  than  tbo  hmdownor  upon  the  finer  article.  He  objo<!t€d  atronglj 
to  the  system  of  indirect  taxation,  whkb  ought  to  be  abandoned  aa  soon  aa  any 
ether  system  coold  be  found  wliich  would  W  applicable  to  all  classes.  And  here 
he  felt  ooosiderahle  difficulty*  Mr.  Jeffrey  said  he  waa  laying  down  a  principle, 
sod  it  was  not  for  him  at  present  to  say  how  it  should  be  carried  out.  The  only 
vti^eation  offered  waa  the  extcuHion  of  the  present  income  tax.  Now  it  fteemed 
te  De  reco^bed  that  below  £100  a  year  it  was  impoAnible  to  coUeet  that  tnx^ 
hgewiie  tha  coat  of  colh^ctiou  wan  more  tlian  Ihe  r<*ceipta  wore  worth. 

Mr.  Shaw  JjKrwmi  thought  that  the  gentlemen  from  LiTorpool  ought  to  have 
gir^n  Eome  auggestion  of  what  syst'em  they  propoFtcd  instead  of  indirect  taxation. 
TiH  they  agreed  in  a  ayatem  of  direct  taxation  which  would  bo  just  and  equitable, 
il  Waa  idle  to  come  horo  and  aay  thut  indirect  taxation  was  unjoitf  wicked  and 
injnzioua.  We  oLready  carry  direct  taxes  to  a  large  amount,  auch  as  the  income 
ta^  land  tax,  poor's  rate,  and  county  rate^  under  which  upwards  of  X^JBtIKK^OOO 
annually  was  roiaedt  hut  would  the  community  be  aatiaEed  with  any  of  these  or  all 
cemhined  to  rait»e  the  entire  taxation  of  the  country  P  He  objected  very  much  tc» 
tha  income  taJ^  though  be  did  not  i[uito  a^e  the  way  to  olt^r  it.     But  any  feelingB 

Se£  dla<?^ontent  which  now  existed  would  bo  largely  increaaed  if  it  wore  extended. 
It  had  been  an  id  that  in  America  a  syfttcni  of  direct  taxation  was  carried  out  to  a 
large  ox  tout,  and  yet  we  have  bt-eJy  seen  introduced  in  the  United  States  Congreaa 
m  li^  to  carry  every  kind  of  indirect  tax,  not  onJy  auch  aa  we  now  carry  in  England, 
hm  aa  we  h&ve  long  ago  got  rid  of.  We  might  fairly  argue  from  this  fact  that 
^eir  ityat«m  of  direct  taxation  hod  not  been  found  equal  to  the  emergency.  When 
'line  system  of  tctxation  was  objected  to  without  a  flubRtltute  Ijcing  offered,  ft 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  objecting  to  all  taxation,  and  therefore  to  all 
ixpendituTo  whatsoever. 
Dr.  ]hlA£n;c. — There  waa  no  doubt  that  direct  taxation  wotdd  h&re  the  advantage 
nf  fairness  In  the  proportion  of  the  burden,  provided  we  could  hit  upon  a  fair  plan. 
ti  waa  rniqneationiihlo  that  direct  taxation  v/jla  lem  expensive  than  indirect,  and  he 
liadno  objection  to  admit  that  ti'ode  would  receive  aittimulua  by  the  abandonment  of 
^xei&e  and  customflp  Trade,  ua  flueb,  ought  not  to  Ijo  taxed  while  it  waa  going  on- 
I  But  was  there  not  a  point  in  tho  scale  at  which  direct  taxation  must  oeaae  to  be 
'        productive  ? 

I  Mr.  HoLUs  aaid  it  should  be  limited  to  £50,  as  in  America,  where  A  man  was 

I        allowed  to  have  £50  worth  of  property  free  from  all  taxation. 
I  Lord  BmovQUAM  said  he  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  other  friends  a  question. 

j^B  At  the  CongroM  at  Bradford,  three  years  a|^o,  it  was  strongly  argued  that  the 
^^Hntles  on  certain  artielea  gave  Httle  profit  to  the  rovenue^  while  they  occasioned 
^^KRreat  hindrance  to  trade^  and  it  was  resolved  to  apply  for  tbo  repeal  of  those  t&xea. 
^^■iccordingly  they  had  been  repealed.  Had  the  results  of  tliat  experiment  been 
^^'  mcceasiuJ  ? 

^^  Mr.  Jetfbet  said  tho  resulta  had  given  great  aatia faction  to  the  commercial 
eommunitj.  The  change  had  brought  an  incrcoBod  prospenty  to  the  countryf 
tiiere  bofl  been  an  increaaed  consmnption  of  tbe  articles  hitherto  taxed,  and  a 
considerable  trade  had  ari&cn  in  the  articles  then  prohibited. 

Ijord  Bfloi^ioBAif  thought  tho  great  defect  in  the  case  of  the  LiTorpool  deputa- 
tion was^  that  they  were  prepared  with  no  substitute. 


TRADE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  UW. 


TEADE. 


An  AceqaTii  of  some  Nmi?  Trades  in  Birmtnf^ham,  - 
of  its  Social  Lifo  sime  1832.    %  J,  Skimhow  \\ 

rthe  following  paper  I  am  only  able  just  to  glance  &t  tli© 
introduced ;  much  interesting  information  mi^bt  be  jidded, 
list  of  new  trades  extended.     The  statistics  f^r  the  most  part 
taken  ba  approiimatc  onl^  ;  and  for  tbem  I  am  under  gpsat  oblig^ilte 
to  the  Tarioiis  manufkcturera. 

Ship  SHiuTHZi^a — About  thirty  years  baTe  now  elapsed  stnoitib 
late  Mr-  G.  F,  Mnntz  (wbo  was  afterwards,  for  some  tune^  ^LP*  " 
our  borough)  discovered  that  a  certaiu  combination  of  copper 
spelter  would  produce  a  metal  which  would  effeetually  rasbl  te 
action  of  sea- water.  For  this  he  obtained  a  patent ;  and,  aa  il  ioaa 
came  into  general  tise,  he  applied  for  an  extoneion,  when  we  Jmib 
horn  the  evidence^  that  a  profit  of  £70,000  had  alre^idj  bt^ea  realsvd* 
The  authorities  declined  to  grant  any  further  probection ;  but  die 
Yaluable  properties  of  the  metal  had  become  so  uuiversally  rectigaM 
that  a  much  larger  trade  waa  done,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  feir 
Mr.  Muntz  had  ama&'^ed  a  fortune  of  half  a  million >  Borne  tisie^i|St 
it  was  discovered  that  the  addition  of  pbosphorua  to  molten 
rendered  it  still  more  impervious  to  the  action  of  the  sea- water,  uA 
a  patent  waa  procured  for  this  also.  A  large  quantity  of  thia  weHA 
is  now  consumed  annually.  There  is  scarcely  a  port  in  the  world  •! 
which  ships  are  bnilt,  at  which  there  is  not  a  large  demand  for  Ahesthli^^ 
metal ;  and,  of  the  two  sorts^  not  less  than  one  hundred  to  ons 
dred  and  twenty  tons  are  produced  weekly »  giving  constant  eimplaf* 
ment  to  about  five  hand  red  men  and  boys,  and  being  of  the 
value  of  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million.  It  is  compisted  liiil  In 
Birmingham  and  ita  immediate  locality;  an  avenige  of  four  to  ' 
hundred  tons  of  copper  is  consumed  weekly  in  th©  sheathii^  I 
casting,  wire,  and  otber  trades.  Thirty  years  since^  a  tenlh  of  th^ 
quantity  would  probably  be  an  over-^timate. 

Brass  Tubes,  for  locomotive  or  marine  boilers,  st&  made  prini 
in  Birmingham.     They  are  ciiflt  in  one  piece,  and  can  be  dimi 
ft  length  of  thirty  feet^  with  a  ten  inch  bore.     About  gg^ 
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ire  produced  weekly.  Some  five  L.iiii(ired  m&n  and  bajs  are 
This  trade  was  unknown  twentj-ftve  jeara  since,  and  all 
pTievioua  to  that  timej  were  soldered.  A  large  number  of 
petioas  are  employed  m  the  man  nature  of  small  tubes,  for  useful 
mud  oniamental  purijoaea^  as  gas  tubes  f^t  chandeliers,  de^  rails^  ^. 

Bj.iLw;i¥  Careiages, — A  large  trade  iu  tliese  has  found  its  seat  in 
Birminghain.  A  thousand  pei^onii  are  employed  in  three  ur  four  great 
^itabliihtneutii,  from  which  railway  carriagei  and  trucks  ure  supplied 
lo  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Metau^ic  Bedsteads, — Twenty  years  ago  metallio  bedsteads  wem 
only  used  in  hospitals  and  public  institutions^  and  in  vary  hot  cdiiuates; 
but  latterly  they  have  come  into  very  general  domestic  use.  A  t  that  time 
there  were  not  more  than  four  makers,  now  there  are  fifty,  who  probably 
produce  200,000  aimimlly.  There  are  nearly  two  thousand  persons  em- 
ployed in  thin  tradej  of  whom  about  three  hundred  are  girls  and  women. 
The  labour  of  the  men  being  manual  only,  their  wages  may  not  aver- 
age more  than  twenty -tive  fihillings  j^v  week.  The  only  deleterioua 
ptrt  of  the  trado  is  the  pointing.  The  good  qualities  of  metallic  bed^ 
steads  are  at  once  apparent — durability,  portability,  and  cleanliness. 
These  qualities  are  found  in  the  [ilainest  description,  but  little  has  yet 
liaeu  done  to  pi-oduce  artistic  excellence;  and  as  the  articles  offer  the 
widest  range  for  effect,  there  is  no  doubt  that^  from  the  attention  now 
being  paid  to  design,  the  next  few  years  w^iU  witness  a  great  advance, 
to  which  the  Exhibition  of  1B62  may  give  an  impetus.  At  present, 
even  the  best  patterns  ^re  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  furniture  in 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  but  the'  tendency  is  now  in  the  right 
direction, 

Sttkel  Pzxa, — In  Great  Britain,  Birmingham  has  retained  exclusive 
possession  of  this  trade.  The  tirst  metallic  pens  were  made  aome 
forty-«!x  y^jra  ago  by  an  artisan  who  worked  in  a  garret,  but  it  is  only 
about  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  since  that  it  became  a  trade.  It  now 
gives  employment  to  nearly  two  thouiiand  persons,  who  work  in  well- 
ventilatedf  well-con  ducted  factorle^a^  and  for  the  mo»t  part  earn  good 
Wftgee,  About  four-fifths  are  women  and  girls.  Men  are  employed 
to  harden  and  temper  the  pens,  <fea ;  thiji  does  not  require  any  great 
iMUf  and  the  average  wage  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings  par 
wittk,  but  clever  workmen  are  required  as  tool-makers^  who  earn 
good  wages,  and,  when  very  skilful,  from  thi'ee  to  five  pounds  weekly* 
It  is  computed  that  from  eight  to  ten  tons  of  steel  are  cut  up  weekly. 

Jewelry. — Sinctt  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  Caiifomia,  tlie  jewelry 
trade  in  Birmingham  has  received  a  most  remarkable  development. 
A  largo  district  on  the  north  side  of  Bii-mingham,  that  twenty-fiv© 
years  ago  was  cultivated  as  gardens,  is  now  covered  with  respectable 
houaes  having  workshoi>s  attached ^  occupied  almost  e^cclnsively  by 
perHons  connected  with  the  jewelry  trade ;  the  Jews*  quarter  in 
Amsterdam  is  not  more  distinctly  marked  than  is  the  jewellers'  quartor 
in  Birmingham.  There  is  no  doubt  at  least  half  the  jewelry  for 
personal  ornament  produced  in  the  kingdom  is  made  in  Birmingham. 
It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  used  yearly 
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in  this  tmde^  as  Australian ,  Mexican,  United  States  coin^  ts  w«U  as 
English  sovereigns,  are  melted  to  a  lai^  eattent ;  but  at  a  modente 
estimate  3000  oa.  of  gold  and  6000  oaL  of  silver  are  used  weekly,  wHkl 
repi'esents  an  annual  consumption  of  about  ^700,000,  exclmive  of  tlie 
quantity  used  for  gilding  and  plating,  and  in  tbe  tuauufacture  of  fgirk^ 
spoons,  and  servi<?es  of  silver  plate,  wiiicb  wonld  nndoubtedly  bring  np 
tbe  yalua  to  upwards  of  a  miUion  pounib  stealing  ;  besides  tliis,  a  tbij 
large  amount  of  diamonds,  peftrls,  and  a  variety  of  precioua  stone%  urt 
Hfled  For  the  most  part,  the  trade  is  carried  on  bj  smull  mattterSi  vbd 
employ  from  tbree  to  fifty  men  and  boys  each  ;  many  of  the  mMtets 
working  at  the  bench  themselTesi  It  is  remarkable  that,  except  iu 
gold  chain-making,  and  a  few  aa  polishers,  no  women  ai^e  employed ; 
and  yet  it  is  much  lighter,  and  apparently  more  adapted  for  femak 
labour,  than  many  other  trades  in  Birmingham  to  which  they  readily 
apply  themselves.  The  gold  and  silver  chain-making  i&  tisoolly  canied 
on  in  large  manu&«tories,  and  in  tliis  branch  steam  madiinecy  lias 
been  employed^  and  gold  cbainii  can  be  produced  with  thts  greatal 
fELciltty,  of  any  leugth,  by  ita  meaiis*  In  1832  there  were  abool 
twenty  masters  and  probably  two  hundred  employes  ;  now  there  ixt 
upwards  of  two  huudred  and  fifty  masters,  and  about  three  thoiisaiid 
workpeople,  besides  a  large  number  in  aubsidiaty  tradesi  as  lapidaries 
die-sinkers,  enamellers,  caBc-maker^^  tke» ;  and  if  tho  workers  at  tkis 
ffllver  and  gilt  toy  trades  are  included,  it  would  sliow  that  at  leail 
5000  persona  are  engaged.  Writers  sometimes  expend  their  wit  on 
Birmingham  work,  and  would  have  their  readers  believe:  that  its 
productions  are  on^ly  imitations  and  of  an  inferior  daas ;  yet  a  krgt 
part  of  the  stock  that  adorns  the  shop  windows  in  London,  and  miidi 
doubtless  that  is  sold  for  and  considered  to  be  London  make,  is  madr 
in  Birmingham. 

BirrroNa — Some  two  generations  since,  the  making  of  buttons  was 
the  staple  trade  of  Birmingham  ;  but  tho  freaks  of  fashion,  and  fbro^ 
competition,  have  placed  it  in  a  lower  rank.  It  was  one  of  the  od- 
ginal  trades  of  the  celebrateil  firm  of  Bolton  Watta ;  but  iht 
beautiful  studded  steel  buttons  and  buckles^  irom.  which  they  reaped 
a  largo  fortune  seventy  years  sinoe,  are  now  nearly  all  made  in  Fruici^^ 
Partly  through  the  unwise  action  of  the  tradea^  unicm,  and  partly 
through  the  competition  of  the  Viennese,  with  cb&ngio  of  faritiffli 
there  are  not  more  than  two -thirds  the  pearl  buttons  prodnoed  iiov 
there  were  a  few  years  since.  The  quantity  of  mother-of-peail  ihcii 
consumed  in  this  manufacture  varies  from  1000  to  1^00  tons  annttaHy 
But  we  refer  to  the  trade  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  dewkp' 
ment  of  a.  new  branch.  Central  America  produces  tho  oorozoa  tmt, 
which,  &om  its  resemblance,  when  dry,  to  the  grain  of  elephant*' 
tu^ks,  has  been  termed  vegetable  irory.  Upwards  of  700  tons  of  Ihii 
article  were  last  year  imported  and  consumed  in  the  manii£actiii«  of 
buttons.  It  can  be  turned  and  carved  as  easily  as  ivory  or  boii%  mi 
reeives  the  most  delicate  dyes«  From  500  to  700  persons  ar«  <■<* 
ployed,  mostly  women  or  girls*  The  produce  is  weekly  fiom  5000 
to  SOOO  gross. 
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^KS  AND  KtBS. — In  nothiDg  ]ift3  the  application  of  tnacliinerj 
I  suDh  results  as  m  these  insigtiificatit  but  very  nseful  articles, 
'  years  ago^  when  made  T^irith  the  hand  bjr  means  of  pliera,  they 
were  worth  from  three  Bhiliings  to  four  sbillinga  per  gross*  and  now 
the  J  are  produced  and  sold  wholesale  at  less  than  twopence  !  About 
HQQ  women  and  children  are  altogether  or  partially  employed  at  their 
awn  homes  in  sewing  them  on  cards*  for  which  they  receiye  abont 
three-eighths  of  a  penny  per  gross.  The  original  machines  were  intro- 
dneed  by  :i  Frenchman  about  thirty  years  since ;  and  the  quantity 
now  produced^ is  estimated  at  50,000  gross  weekly* 

PiiOTOGRAPaT, — ^No  ti-ade  has  greater  claim  to  be  considered  uni- 
versaL  Formerly,  the  metallic  frames  which  were  so  largely  used, 
were  the  products  of  either  Germany  or  America ;  now  Birmingham 
manufacturers  can  produce  cheaper  than  either.  At  the  pi*esent  time, 
there  are  400  to  500  persona  employed  in  connection  with  photo* 
graphy  in  Birmingham.  Two  years  since,  nearly  twice  the  number 
were  engaged  ;  but  the  change  of  fashion  or  taste  has  almost  revolu- 
tionized this  as  it  has  so  mtuiy  other  trades.  The  albumeni^od  paper 
is  made  in  Birmingham,  One  person  uses  the  whites  of  tens  of  thou* 
lands  of  eggs  in  the  procesa,  annually, 

Electro*Platk,— No  trade  has  done  so  much  to  elcTate  the  taste 
and  eatalt  the  position  of  the  workman,  as  the  electro-plated  trade. 
The  rude  hammerer  has  given  way  to  the  artist  modeller  ami  the  skilled 
chaser.  The  plater,  who  soldered  his  silver  and  copper  together  by 
heat  after  the  only  known  mode  pursued  by  his  grandfather,  has  been 
mippl anted  by  the  scientific  chemist ;  and  the  poor  "  water-gilder/* 
Tihose  palsied  limbs  told  of  daily  dealings  with  poisonous  mercury,  is 
■noceeded  by  workers  who  cover  the  b^e  with  the  most  precious 
metals,  without  any  fear  of  losing  their  health,  or  finding,  through 
their  trade,  a  pathway  to  an  early  gi'ave*  Within  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
torj  this  trade  has  been  brought  to — or  rather  we  might  say  created 
in — Birmingham,  A  glance  at  the  magnificent  productions  of  Messrs^ 
Elkington,  in  the  Intern  at  lonal  Exhibition,  will  show  what  the  trade 
BOW  is.  We  have  nothing  that  wOl  enable  us  to  make  a  comparison 
with  what  it  waa  twenty  years  since.  Upwards  of  2000  persons  are 
employed  in  this  entirely  new  trade,  amoogst  whom  are  aome  French 
and  many  Engliah  designers,  modellers,  and  artists  of  great  talent, 
and  a  number  of  practical  chemists,  who  are  possessed  also  of  consider- 
able scientific  knowledge.  The  wages  generally  jmitl  are  above  those 
in  any  similar  class  in  BiiTuingham,  In  tlie  manufactory  of  Messrs* 
Elkington  (who  employ  1000  persons)  are  pivDdaced  colossal  and  life- 
size  bronze  statues,  statuettes  of  every  description,  copies  of  the  finest 
works  of  ancient  aa't  capable  of  being  produced  in  metal,  and  every 
description  of  gilt  and  plated  wares.  They  also  manufacture  solid 
silver  plate  to  a  very  large  extent ;  and  a  glance  at  their  elaborate 
designs  in  rspotn&e  silver  will  afibrd  conclusive  evidence,  that  such 
efforts  to  advance]  art  in  this  country  have  certainly  not  been  made 
since  the  days  of  Cellini,  The  enterprise  of  this  firm,  and  the  large 
sums  they  have  expended  in  producing  their  unequalled  stock  of 
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modck  atid  pattertisi,  and  to  secure  the  service  of  the  nec^swy  i 
workmen  to  produce  such  works,  have  bFought  them  into  the  pod* 
tion  of  ono  of  the  firat  houae^  for  the  maticifactitre  of  silyer  works  in 
Europe ;  and  their  ef^tivblishmeDt  ib  one  that  not  only  Binningbam, 
bnt  Enghiud,  may  justly  be  proud  of.  Besides  this  establiabment^ 
there  ar^  govoral  others  paying  large  suiufi  for  tb©  productioa  of  new 
designs,  mnd  whose  continual  aim  is  to  produce  articles  that  shaU  b» 
atilBtimlly  £iu1t!eB^4  aud^  at  the  same  time,  nsetul  and  durable,  Mtsof 
tons  of  Bne  nickel  metal  are  used  weekly  in  this  trade,  as  a  baae  t&  { 
receive  the  pure  coating  of  gold  or  silver  deposited  by  f*lectiici^*  II 
should  never  be  forgotten,  th.it  ele€ti<*-gilding  hsm  1)eeii  the  meana  of 
saving  many  lives  annually  in  Birinjngham,  which  would  otherwiaa 
have  been  sacrificed  under  the  ohl  method  of  gilding  by  mewctstf^ 
Many  other  entirely  new  trades  are  in  operation,  employing  in  IImi 
aggregate  a  large  number  of  persons — but  separately  only  a  small 
number — sueh  as  the  making  of  percussion~aip%  embossing  prwwy.i 
metallic  eyelets,  metal  dasjxi  for  books,  and  photographic  albiima. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  estimate,  with  any  de^iee  of  corr^cfe* 
nefis,  the  influence  which  the  trades  of  our  town  have  upon  the  aodal 
lifo  of  its  inhabitants;  hnt  we  think  we  can  ti-ac©  aoDie  conn 
between  them^  and  would  briefly  glance  at  a  few.  of  the  tnoro  iMOfwA  1 
Cwtniefi. 

The  comparative  freedom  of  the  population  of  Birmingliam  from  , 
crime,  more  especially  in  the  ca?^e  of  women,  is  probably  awing  to  IbfrJ 
demand  there  is  for  their  labour — t-o  their  industrious  habits — lo^  ^ 
opportunities  constantly  afforded  them  of  advancing  tb«ir  pOiit 
and  not  least,  to  the  benefits  they  derive,  from  their  attendance  at 
Sabbath  schools,  where  large  numbers  remain  until  the  age  of  twen^ 
and  upwards.      Except  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  our  town  cannofc  j 
boast  of  its  mUlionnaires^  hut  a  large  number  of  email  fortunes  bspe 
been  reali^Ged,  and  tltere  is  lera  distance  hetween  master  md  woricmai 
than  elsewhere :  the  small  capital  required  in  many  ^mdee^  enabkt 
large  numbers  of  men  to  b€>oome  mastera.     One  of  the  largest  of  otir 
jewel lersj  himself  originally  a  workman,  can  point  to  at  leaat  ten  other 
mastei^,  each  em]>loying  several  workmen,  and  apparently  well  to  da^ 
alt  of  whom  have  been  employed  by  bim  as  apprentices  or  joBTDeymen. 

In  some  towns  we  find  that  a  few  men  of  talent  rise  to  great  emt 
nence;  hut  in  Dirmingham  there  are  develoj>ed,  in  great  tmmhifi^ 
those  qualities  winch  command  succe€%  and  which  are  of  the  higlMll 
value  to  the  nation.  Here^  the  manufacturer,  however  limits  hk 
trade^f  must  personally  exerciae  skill  and  taste  in  the  production  of  hm 
articles — must  use  bis  intelligence  In  discovering  the  best  marketi  Ibr 
his  wares — must  study  the  tastes  of  consumers  at  borne  and  abroan^  ■ 
he  muat  attain  the  power  of  command,  that  he  may  properly  control 
ond  direct  his  workmen — and  he  must  study  finance,  that  be  may,  ee 
the  one  hand,  avoid  overtrading,  and,  on  the  other,  properly  tise  hU 
capital*  The«e  qualities  are^  we  believe,  fimtid  here  to  a  ^imiLi  Litiiit 
than  it]  most  of  our  modern  dtiea* 

Tbe  development  of  so  many  new  trades  has  attmcted  a  largvpopi^ 
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ition ;  the  increase  shews  a  lai^gor  per  centage  than  any  oilier  fts^ 
proTiDcittl  town,  with  the  exceptioa  of  Sheffield — 

In  1831  it  was  147,000 


1S41 
1851 
1861 


isa.ooo 

232,000 


296,000^  or,  with  the  suburbs,  310,000j 

■kervring  an  increase  In  thirty  years  of  100  per  cent.  It  is  worthy  of 
mote  that  each  inhabitant  has  nearly  double  the  spaee  whldi  is  permitted 
to  the  population  of  Manchester ;  the  uuraber  of  person s  occupy ing 
Qiidi  houjse  ia  tive  ia  Biimmgham,  Etc  and  a  half  in  Manchester, 
and  seyen  iu  Liverpool  :  in  Birmingham,  no  persons  Uve  in  cellars, 
A  large  proportion  (comparatively)  of  the  houBt^  in  BiiininghAm  are 
|>roperty  of  the  oecnpiers — ^thia  will,  especially,  ajjply  to  those 
ted  within  the  last  ten  years ;  and^  in  the  outlying  dl^trictB,  the 

!ney  of  bailding  societiea  has  lai^^ely  contributed  to  this,  and  the 
independence  and  self-reliance,  which  are  thus  foiitered  are  must  im- 
portant elements  in  the  well-being  of  a  community 

Aa  regard;^  education,  the  facUittea  for  obtaining  it  are  so  great  that 
no  child  or  young  pei^son  need  be  without  the  elcmenta  at  least — in 
fact,  there  ap|>eai*a  to  be  rather  a  want  of  scholars  than  schoola  Tha 
free  grammar  school  giv^  a  gratuitous  first" clasa  education  to  aereral 
hundred  lx>ySj  and  its  adyantages  are  nsed  by  the  principal  inhabit 
tant^  of  the  town,  without  reapect  to  creed  or  sect  t  there  are  in  con- 
nexion with  this  truly  noble  charity  (its  income  ia  about  XI  2,000  per 
anonm)  peyeral  elemeDtary  schools,  at  which  thtj  sons  and  daughters 
of  artisans  cnn  obtain,  without  cost,  a  good,  sound,  and  most  useful 
education;  ako attached  to  nearly  every  church,  and  to  several  chapela^ 
az«i  day  gchools,  where  good  elementary  (and  in  some  cases  more  ad- 
vanced) education  can  he  obtained  at  iVoia  twopence  to  sixpence  per 
weeki  Five  ycara  dnce  an  educational  society  was  formed,  and 
adopted  a  prize  echeme,  which  haa  been  most  succesBfally  Cfirried  out^ 
asd  stimulate  J  to  increased  exertioni^  both  masters  and  cM^holars.  It 
iiiould  he  noted  that  the  Society  of  Friends  have  opened  schools  on 
8anday  moroings,  where  some  six  or  seven  hundred  young  men  and 
women  are  taught  reading  and  writing-  There  are  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  papila  studying  in  the  schools  of  design.  Eight  hundred 
pupils  attend  the  evening  chisaes  of  the  Birmingham  Midland  Institute. 

pROTiDENT  AKD  Co-opehative  SocrETHES* — There  are  Tery  few  of 
the  artisans  of  Birmingham  who  are  not  connected  with  some  sick^ 
club  or  provident  institution  ;  the  various  orders  of  Odd  Fellows 
number  some  thoiiannds  of  meml>ers  in  Birmingham.  Many  of  the 
larger  manufactories  have  sick-clubs;  the  members  receive  a  certain 
MUm  weekly  if  unable  to  work,  and  general ly  divide  the  balance  at 
Christmas;  the  princi[>le  is  not  sound,  but  answ^era  a  good  immediate 
purpose^  and  the  dividend  generally  is  made  at  a  time  when  the  manu- 
factory is  closed  for  taking  stock.  Formerly  sick-cluhs  were  held  at 
public-houses,  for  the  benefit  mainly  aot  of  the  contributors,  hut  the 
lublicanj  who  generally  made  it  a  rule  that  at  leaat  twenty  per  cent.. 
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should  be  spent  in  intoxicating  drinkfiy  Two  AodetieB  especially  ^ 
for  notice;  they  hoth  meet  at  places  of  worship*  One  eat^blinhed  itil 
1841  has  upwards  of  5000  raembers,  an  income  of  above  jESOOO,  a 
capital  of  £l5,(*O0,  and  has  a  graduated  scale  of  fortnigbtlj  [mTmenti. 
The  other  society  was  eatabliabed  sixty  years  since  ;  it  has  MOO 
members,  a  sinking  fund  of  £4000,  and  diodes  ita  surphis  every  jmt 
at  ChristmaB.  Both  these  are  managed  by  artisans,  clerka,  and  imall 
tradesmen,  and  are  memorable  instances  of  the  power  of  >wfrfaiitimL 
Co-operative  societies  have  several  times  been  attempted  in  Birmuig- 
ham,  but  have  almost  invariably  failed. 

LoA^r  Soci£Tt£s  of  various  M>rt8  arc  very  numerous  in  Binuiugham ; 
aometimets  they  are  managed  in  separate  offices  by  a  few  apectilat^«« 
and  perbaps  more  frequently  at  public-houses,  (qu  the  mtttna}  princi- 
ple,) the  landlord  getting  the  lion^s  share  ;  however,  they  offer  gival 
inducements  to  the  needy,  and  doubtless  in  some  instaoces  aie  tlie 
means  of  giving  an  industrious  man  a  start  in  the  world,  and  sometimeti 
helping  an  unfortunate  one  out  of  a  diihculty  \  but  they  are  Ui^y 
used  by  tlie  improvident  and  dishonest,  to  the  injury,  and  in  many 
cases  io  tbe  ruin,  of  their  bondsmen ;  the  interest  charged  is  never 
leas  than  ten  per  cent,,  more  ft^uently  fifteen  per  cent,,  aud  not  seldom 
even  more, 

BmLDiKG  ANU  Lakb  SociFTiES  are  supported  by  a  diiferent  cUh  : 
the  good  wages  obtained  by  many  artisans,  and  the  cooaiderable  prnfita 
made  by  small  masters,  have  caused  them  to  attain  a  remarkable  d^rre 
of  prosperity.  It  is  computed  that  0000  to  10,000  persons  an;  now 
ixmtributiug  to  these  societies  a  sum  equal  to' from  £1S0,000  to  £1 50,000 
per  annum ;  and  that,  during  the  last  tw^cnty  years,  a  sum  not  much  j 
short  of  a  million  pounds  has  been  paid  into  them,  I 

Public  Baths  have  been  established  by  the  municipal  autboritii& 
The  first  e::cperiment  in  this  matter  was  so  successful  that  the  Town 
CouncU  deemed  it  desirable  to  extend  the  advantages,  aod  they  have 
recently  erected  commodious  buildings  in  two  other  districts,  whiliit  a 
fourth  is  contemplated.  About  240^000  baths  are  taken  annnally, 
producing  a  revenue  of  £3 6 5 Oj  and  involving  an  outlay  of  ^2650. 
Wash-houses  are  not  used* 

A  Free  Library  had  alw  been  establiahed,  an  account  of  which  hii 
been  furnished  in  another  paper.* 

There  are  at  present  two  public  Parks  in  Birmingham,  but  ihii^ 
are* too  distant  fixjm  the  centre  of  tbe  town  to  permit  a  lafge  majori^ 
of  the  inhabitants  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages.  We  kaffi 
that^  in  the  ^ven  months  ending  1st  October,  tbe  Park  nearest  to  th* 
town  waa  visitLd  by  about  220,000  persons^  nearly  all  of  whom  wicff 
artisans  and  their  families,  and  not  a  single  case  of  mLseonduct  of  my 
kind  has  been  reported  to  the  committee.  This  park  is  used  aj  * 
practice-ground  by  thirteen  cricket  clnbS}  numbering  some  three  hiaii- 
died  and  sirty  men  and  bo3rB, 


*  See  page  783. 
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Out  Montinry  Laws;    thnr  EHls  and  the  Remedies. 
By  Mamer  Sta^sfeld. 

The  olijeict  of  this  papex  is  to  submit  for  ootiBideration  a  plan  for  ^ 
^atiowal  Bank  of  Isiiue*  basetl  on  the   principle  of   free  trade  ia 

^nnd  monej,  of  taking  care  of  the  quality  of  the  currency,  leaving 
the  qnaiiUty  to  take  care  of  itself ;  hj  means  of  which  Bank  of  I  sane 
the  curnrcrtlbility  of  all  baak-notes  into  gold  will  be  made  more  secure 
than  under  the  present  system  ;  a  considerable  revenue  derived  ;  an 
hnmedtate  sum  of  £^0,000,000  obtained ;  and  sueh  a  reserve  of  gold 
maintaijied  as  will  correct  an  adverse  rate  of  exchange  without 
nrbing  oar  domestic  cnrrencyj  counteract  the  evils  of  dnuns  of 

Id,  and  prevent  monetary  panics. 

Before  explaining  the  plan,  and  its  advantages  over  the  present 
;em,  it  will  be  necessary  to  clear  away  the  fallacies  whicb  encumber 

le  subject  of  money,  and  make  it  so  difficult  to  be  understood. 

We  must  grapple  with  the  pusszUng  tjuei^tion — What  is  money  ?  and 

ideifcvour  to  show  not  merely  what  money  is ;  but  what  it  is  not — 

t  it  is  not  capital,  as  is  commonly  suppoi^ed.     Money  is  the  moBt 

things  in  the  world,  as  we  all  know  by  cx|ieriencc;  and  jet, 

xieal  t^  it  may  appear,  it  is  the  most  useless,  unless  exchanged 

^or  somethmg  eii^e.    We  cannot  eat  itj  or  drink  it,  or  use  it  for  clothmg, 

or  adapt  it  to  \x\\j  other  purpose- 

This  is  palpably  the  <»8e  with  bank-note  money;  but  it  may  be 
said  that  sovereigns  and  shillingB  can  be  melted  and  converted  into 
plate  and  jewellery:  true,  but  then  the  moment  they  are  melted  they 
lose  their  character  of  money  and  become  mere  bulhon.  So  long  as 
they  remain  money  they  are  simply  tickets  for  the  trans;fer  of  property, 
and  tue  perfectly  useless  until  exchanged  for  fioinething  else^  for  when 
employed  in  paying  debts,  they  are  only  given  in  exchange  for  fiome^ 
thing  el^e  previously  obtained  on  credit. 

What  tiien  is  money'?  We  know  that  it  serves  as  the  measure  of 
value,  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  the  instrument  for  the  payment 
of  debt ;  these  are  its  uses.  But  why  does  it  serve  these  purposes  ?  is 
it  aot  because  the  true  nature  of  money  is  that  of  being  a  set^urity  for 

I  obtaining  and  exchanging  equivalent  values  of  labour  and  property, 
K  lervices  and  commodities  ? 
I  Does  it  not  act  as  a  measure  of  valnej  beoause  metallic  money 
bntains  within  itself  the  value  of  the  labour  necessary  to  procure  it — 
B  IB  a  seenrity  to  that  amount ;  and  as  paper  money  is  a  promise  to 
fkj  the  same  vuhie  as  raetailic  money,  it  is  a  good  or  l>ad  seenrity 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  issuers  to  fulfil  their  promise. 

Does  it  not  act  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  because  it  is  a  security 
for  the  value  of  the  property  exchanged  ?  and  as  an  instrument  for 
the  payment  of  debt,  because  it  is  a  security  for  the  transfer  of  an 
equivalent  value?  If  wt  consider  the  primitive  state  of  barter,  we 
shall  End  that  when  money  was  first  Intro duced^  whether  in  the  form 
"62  3h 
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of  coiSTie-ehellg,  eldng,  or  metal,  it  was  accepted  in  ex- 
labour  and  property  m  a  security  to  the  seller  that  he  coald 
aji  eqaivalent  value  of  labour  and  property- 

We  hold  it  to  bo  of  the  greatest  importance  tJist  thig  ^ 
character  of  money— that  of  its  b&n^  a  s^ur-ittf — should  be  dtai^ 
recognised,  as  it  exptains  to  m  most  of  the  mysteries  of  the  carniwl 
question.     As  a  secnrity^  it  is  evident  that  as  there  cannot  be  mort 
securities  in  action  than  transactions  to  be  secured,   so  there  camtai 
be  more  sovereigns  or  sliillinp's  or  bank-note?!  in  actual  emplo; 
than  trade  enlls  for ;  and  this  is  carroborateil  by  the  t^ystimany  of 
issuing  bankers,  that  more  convertible  bank-notes  cauDOt  b©  kiefit 
circulation  than  trade  requires* 

Money,  l>emg  a  security,  is  passive  and  not  active  in  its  nnttTrt*:  f* 
wants  and  desiires  of  men  eouBtitute  the  active  power;  and  • 
a  security^  is  siiBpIy  passive  in  enabling  them  tjj  gratifr  th**r 

RegardinfT  money  as  a  security,  we  can  also  see  elearlj  ths^l  iu<me; 
m  not  capital.  It  is  the  mistake  of  confoundmg  the  two  tliat  mail 
the  (|net?tiou  of  the  currem*y  so  exceedingly  perplexing.  Dr,  Adu 
Smitli  mjfi,  "  the  great  wheel  of  circulation  (meaning  money)  is  total] 
different  from  the  goods  (capital)  circulated  by  it;"  and  Lord  OvcriliM 
in  his  evidence  before  the  bank  committee  siiid,  '*  it  is  a  very  c^^nusa 
fallacy  to  consider  capital  and  money  one  and  the  game  thiapt."- 
Let  us  attempt  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  clearly  betwet^u  tka 
capital  con.sists  of  eommochties  and  services  used,  or  eapiiblc  of  befel 
used,  in  production ;  capable  of  adding  to  the  products  of  the  worl< 
and  contributing  directly  to  the  wantsv  nf  ujankind.  Money  if  j 
gecuritj  for  obtaining  and  exchanging  equlvaleut  valnes  of  caprlJil 
bat  cannot  of  itself,  tlirectbfy  and  mthmtt  hdn^  changtd^  ad«i  ti 
the  ]>rodncts  of  the  world,  or  contribute  to  the  wants  of  mai 
— '^*  Money  of  ituelf,"  says  Mr,  J.  S,  Mill,  **ia  t!ie  most  insig] 
thing,  and  cannot  of  iteelf  perform  any  port  of  the  office  of  capii 
Bince  it  ran  affortl  no  assij^tance  to  prodnction,"  Money,  so  long 
ig  retaiiie^i  by  its  possessor  as  money,  and  not  exchanged  for  duirn 
else,  is  of  no  use  to  him.  Capital,  on  the  contrary,  is  tlw* 
from  which  all  the  material  wanta  of  mankind  are  directly  sirpj 

The  dealers  in  money  and  capital  constitute  two  distinri 
Bankers  and  discount  brokers  are  dealers  in  money,  and  aJi 
invaluable  as  providing  the  means  of  obtaining  capital,  (hi  not 
selves  produce  anytliing.    Mannfaeturers,  nie.rrhantt^,  mv]  *hop 
are  dealers  in  capita],  and  use  money  only  sia  a  mean 
the  article  iu  which  they  deal,  and  by  which  thej  eot. 
wants  of  mankind. 

A  new  word — **moneyist" — is  wanted,  in  contradistinction 
of  capitalist.  The  moneyist  is  one  whose  primnpab  (*r  cnpital 
consists  of  money,  the  security  for  capital,  and  the  iiiftlinm 
exchange.  The  capitalist  is  one  whose  principal,  or  ruipitat 
eonsist^  of  services  and  commodities  used  in  production — tli«  si 
of  €ommert*e  to  be  exchanged  through  the  medliiiii  of  money. 
which  la  erroneously  called   loanable  capital    i^    really  m^mi 
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L loanable  seeuritj  for  cAjiitai  Tlie  experietife  of  the  last  few  years 
^ affords  ample  evidence  of  the  difference  between  money  and  capital. 
In  the  pank'  of  1857  we  hud  abundance  of  capital  (commodities),  but 
a  d*?4irth  of  money ;  whilst  now,  with  a  scarcity  of  one  of  the  moBt 
important  ingredients  of  capital — cotton — we  have  a  plethora  of 
money* 

Our  debts  are  contracted  in  money,  and  can  only  he  legally  dis- 
eiarged  in  money;  but  they  are  really  paid  with  capital,  as  we  have 
first,  to  procure  the  money  by  selling  our  capital  (commodities). 

Laws  which  limit  the  supply  of  money — the  mere  legal  agent  for 
I  the  transfer  of  labour  and  commodities — the  real  li€(uidator  oif  debt — 
are  the  sure  generators  of  panics,  whenever  a  deficiency  of  money  is 
apprehended ;  and  our  laws  create  thi^  apprehension* 

The  Act  of  1844  (the  Bank  Charter  Act)  not  only  limits  the  supply 
[of  bank-note  money,  so  that  it  can  never  exceed  the  amount  retjuisite 
for  the  comparatively  small  trade  of  1844»  unlafs  by  the  tmctrtain  infiu^ 
ofgoliL  but  ensm^es  its  diminution  in  three  different  ways, 

1st,  By  providing  that  the  la[>sed  i^:!?ues  of  country  banks  shaQ  be 
filled  up  to  the  extent  only  of  two-thirds  the  amount  l>y  the  Bank  of 
England,  oecaaioning  up  to  1857  a  reduction  of  £3  5  0,000^  as  officially 
declared. 

2nd.  By  the  penalties  imposed  on  country  bankers  for  exceerling 
their  authorized  issues  ;  virtually  diminishing  their  circulation  upwards 
of  £1,000,000, 

3rd,  h"^  the  destruction  of  Bank  of  England  notes  to  an  amonnt 
I  ecpiivftlent  to  the  gold  taken  from  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

Under  the  combined  effect  of  these  three  modes  for  regulating  tht> 
iiissues  of  bank-notes,  so  as  to  secure  (what  bad  not  been  doubttnl)  th« 
I  csouvertibility  of  Bank  of  England  notes — the  total  amount  of  bank** 
notes  in  England,  in  November^  1857,  was  less  by  £8,000,000,  or 
nearly  one-fourth^  thuu  when  the  Act  was  passed  in  1844-  The  note.^ 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  alono^  on  the  Ttli  8cpt^uber,  1844» 
being  the  iirst  return  gazetted  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844 

I  In  July,  were  to  the  amount  of £28,351,295 

Oa  the  lith  November,  1857,  only      .    ,     .       21,141,005 


Being  a  redaction  of    .......    .      £7,210,230 

\  Of  this  amount  of  £21,141,0r>o,  igsued  on  the  11th  Novemlien  1857, 
the  day  before  the  suspension  of  the  Act  of  1844  by  the  government 
letter,  £14,475,000  was  i.ssued  against  securities,  and  £U,66C,065 
against  gold. 

Had  the  Act  of  1844  not  been  passed,  the  lUrectors  would  bavu 
been  at  liberty  to  issue  any  proportion  of  notes  to  gold  wliirfi  th^y 
thought  prudent;  and  as  in  1839,  during  the  American  crisis,  they 
issued  in  the  proportion  of  £7  in  notes  to  £1  in  gold,  the  same  pro- 
portion,  if  applied  to  the  gold  held  on  the  11th  November,  1857, 
would  have  [)laced  at  their  disposal,  for  the  actjomraodation  of  the 
public,  £4  0,  G  (>  2, 4  5  5 ,  iust  ead  of  £2 1 , 1 4 1 , 0  6  5 .    No  apprehensi  on ,  then, 

3ii2 
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of  a  seareity  of  Bank  of  Enjrknd  notes  could  have  amen,  mtr 
iiionetary  ^mm  havp  occiirreil 

Tbe  avowed  intcnition  of  the  Act,  todimmidi  tbe  qnantitj  of  mi 
ag  gold  leaves  the  country,  createt*  in  times  of  scarcity  and  pn 
the  apprehen«ion  that  there  will  not  be  a  safficfenfry  of  h?gal 
money  to  meet  the  liabilities  eoming  due-     Hankers  theu  oati 
begin  to  hoard  notes,  and  the  pablic  to  scntmble  for  tb^tu,  and 
panic,  as  in  1857,  is  the  consequence,      A  pant e,  not  ari^iiig  frooi 
scarcity   of   capital   (of  servieeB  and  €Oiiimoditie!i>~as  we  liave 
evidence   of  Mr.  Gladstone   that  the   savijiors  of  the  coantry   hai 
increased  for  the  last  ten  years  at  a  rate  of  fifty  iniUious  a-yt-nr— 4ii 
owing  to  a  deficiency  of  legal  tender  money  artificiany  created  by 
Hajik   Charter    Act;    tbe    want   of   money,   the   mere    sectirity   f^i^ 
trans^ferriiig  capital,  and  not  the  want  of  capital,  being  the  cmtsc  4 
monetary  panic*?,     **  Let  us  have  notes,"  was  the  ery  of  the  Looido^ 
bankers  to  Sir  CharleB  Wood,  the  Chancel  ler  of  the  Excbeqacr,  ii 
tlie  panic  of  1847  ;  ^*  chari^c  any  rate  of  iatcref^t  you  please,  ask  irh«( 
yon  like,*'     Can  stronger  proof  be  given  of  perfect  cordideece  in  tin 
notes?    Instead  of  there  being  any  doubt  about  their  convertibility* th 
only  fear  was — that  they  could  not  be  had  on  any  terms.    *''-  Let  usiifti! 
notes,"  they  said — "  we  don*t  mean,  indeed,  to  take  them,  because  m 
shall  not  want  them  ;  only  tell  us  that  we  can  get  them,  ami  ihia  wA 
at  once  restore  conrideuee*" 

The  government  were  again  compelled  in  1857,  aa  im  1847,  U 
grant  the  prayer  by  authonsiiig  an  nnUmiked  U^ue  of  notes ;  to  ntMtj 
the  law  by  unspending  the  Bajik  Charter  Aetj  and  in  both  inat^iiced 
BO  soon  as  the  Act  was  suRpended  the  panics?  ended-  1 

To  put  an  tnd  to  this  state  of  things,  and  to  prevent  the  r        

of  monetary  panics,  I  submit  the  foUowiug  saggestiotig ; — 

Plan  for  a  National  Batik  of  Issue. 

1-  To  establisli  a  National  Bank  of  Issue   where   all,    Wit 
exception  of  the  goverimient,  can  have  as  many  legiU  tender 
payable  in  gold  on  demand,  as  they  may  want,  npou  de]>o&ttlii^| 
third  of  the  amount  required  in  gold,  and  the  reinaiiUng  two-lhij 
goremment  securities.     Such  notes  to  be  of  tiie   value  of 
upwards,  in   England;   and  of   £1   aud   upwards,    in  Scotland 
Ireland. 

2,  The  notes  to  be  retarnable  by  the  parties  obtaiiung  ih*»f!i  i 
no  longer  wanted,  and  the  deposits  received  back  Id  e.\ 
depositors  havuig  credit  meanwhile  for  the  tlividmd:^  tm 
The  government  i^ecurities  to  be  taken  at  the  markoi  jtntrr  ui 
day,   and  to  be  ret n rued  on  cancellation  of  the  Qotas  at  the 
at  which  they  were  taken. 

3^  Commissioners  for  the  management  of  the  NatioiiAl  Bank  i 
appointed  by  the  Queen  in  Couucil,  and  to  be  aiade  us  indepeiide 
possible  of  the  executive  government, 

4.  The  National  Bank  commi;58i oners  to  clmrge  nt  the  rate  ni  S  ] 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  nse  of  the  uotes. 
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5,  The  National  Bank  cornrnzsBloTiers  to  ismie  one  pontic!  notes  in 
exclittnge  for  a  depo^dt  of  tme-tliird  of  the  amount  in  gold  and  two- 
thirds  in  j^overnment  secoritiiis  j  to  serve  as  snbstitntes  for  sovereigns  in 
the  retail  traile  during  a  drain  of  gold,  whenever,  and  so  long  as,  the 
market  rate  of  dis(*oiiiit  For  iirst-rate  bills,  not  having  more  than 
nlnetv-five  day?;  to  rnn,  shall  in  their  judgment  exceed  5  per  cent. 

G.  The  coiniiiiss^iiiners  to  cbarge  at  tbe  rate  of  4  per  cent*  per 
annum  for  the  use  of  encli  notes. 

7»  The  profits  of  the  issue  of  this  national  currenejr  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state. 

8,  The  coniraisalonera  to  have  the  power  of  keeping  an  extra 
reserve  of  gold  to  the  amount  of  £10,000,000,  over  and  above  the 
one-third  deposited,  a^  an  additional  means  of  seenriiig  the  converti- 
bility of  the  notes,  and  uonnteraeting  the  evils  of  drains  of  gold ;  the 
said  sum  to  be  taken  from  the  fnud  of  £30,000,000,  obtained  by  the 
nation  becoming  the  sole  issuers  of  bank-notes. 

Aa  it  would  exceed  the  time  allowed,  to  enumerate  all  the  advantages 
of  the  proposed  National  Bank  of  Issue  over  the  present  system, 
a  few  only  mil  be  given,  explanatory  of  its  principal  features. 

L — The  eouvertibilJty  of  the  Bank  of  England  note  will  be  made 
more  secnrej  and  the  convertibility  of  all  bank-notes  equtdly  secured- 

Because,  under  the  Aet8  of  1844  and  1845  the  Bank  of 
England  is  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  £14,000,000,  and 
the  Banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  country  banks  to  the 
amount  of  £17#  148,09.5,  making  together  a  sum  of  £31,148,995, 
without  any  gold  whatever  being  deposited  to  ensure  their  converti- 
bility J  whiljit  under  the  proposed  National  Bank  tA  Issue  the  gold 
deposited  against  that  amount  of  notes,  would  be  £10,382,763. 

II< — Tlic  apprehension  winch  under  the  present  Bystem  occasion- 
ally  exists,  of  there  being  an  inanlficicncj  of  legal  tender  money  to 
meet  the  obligations  coming  due,  will  be  removed ;  as  under  this 
iygtem  of  a  National  Bank  of  Issue  no  limit  is  placed  to  the  supply  of 
**"  '  tender  paper  money,  excepting  that  of  convertibility ;  and  con- 
Ig^nently  no  fear  can  arise  of  a  monetary  pressure  being  converted 
mtc  a  monetary  pantc* 

HJ. — The  evils  attendant  upon  drains  of  gold,  to  which  we  are  ex- 
pmed  under  the  present  system,  will  be  prevented  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Issne  providing  such  an  extra  supply  of  gold  as  wiU'correct 
an  adverse  rate  of  exchange,  without  diminishing  onr  iomestic 
currency,  and  consequently  producing  ruinous  depreciation  in  prices, 
and  monetary  panics. 

This  extra  reserve  of  gold  is  provided  by  the  clause  wliich  pro- 
poses to  instruct  the  commissioners  to  issue  one  pound  notes  to 
serve  as  subetitntes  for  the  sovereigns  n&ed  in  the  retail  traiie  whenever 
the  rate  of  discount  exceeds?  5  per  cent.,  and  to  charge  4  per  cent. 
per  annum  for  their  use :  the  effect  of  which  charge  wotild  be  that 
when  the  gold  returned  to  the  country,  and  caused  the  rate  of  dis- 
co out  to  fall,  the  notes  would  be  again  exchanged  for  gold  and  can- 
celled, as  it  would  no  longer  pay  to  make  use  of  them. 
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Shonlrl  the  tnotlKKl  here  guggeHted,  of  providing  the  extra 
of  gold  by  t.lie  isguing  of  one  ponnd  nntes,  not  be  fniprovcd,  tha 
same  end  niiglit  be  attained,  but  at  ii  great  cost,  by  adopt insj  the, 
reearamendHtiun  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke,  of  keeping  an  extra  rei^rraj 
at  the  expense  of  the  country ;  and  aa  the  profit  of  tht*  i-irruktitm 
uinler  the  proposed  National  Jiank  woaid  be  for  the  li^nefit  of  '  ^ 
f?tate,  the  charge  for  keeping  such  reserye  would  go  in  rlimiuutid 
the  proiit. 

lY^ — The  revemie  derived  by  the  state  from  the  elfTulfltinn 
the  present  system  is  only  £150,450;  whilst  under  tht^  pr 
Kational  Bank  system,  it  would  be  £l,17i%5a(>. 

The  profit  to' the  government  under  the  pri*?etit  Jsygtem,  irro 
tive  of  lit  amp  duties,  which  would  be  the  same  under  both  sjj 
ifi  derived  froui  two  Boorces* 

1st,  From  the  aUowance  paid  by  the  Bank  of  England 
for  the  privilege  of  issue  ,  *  *  .  * ♦*,,*.,, 

2nd.  From  the  licence  duty  of  £30  on  eadi  inning 
bwnk,  and  on  each  of  its  branches^  yielding  iu  185ti,  as 
oflSeially  declared -  *  - * 


i:i  50,15 


The  profit  to  the  Government  under  the  proposed 
National  Bnnk  will  be  3  per  cent*  on  the  total  isHue  of 
notes;  estimated  by  Mr,  M-Culloch  to  be  £4*>,75O,0OCi, 
yielding ..-.,. £l,37i 

From  this  amount  must  be  deducted  the  coyit  of  mann- 
facturinrr  the  notes,  stated  hy  Mr.  Thomas  Haukey,  une  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  for  the 
present  quantity  £170,000;  and  for  the  increased  quant  it  v 
of  the  notes  uuder  the  National  Baidf  system  we  will 
assume  the  expense  to  be    *  ,.*  ....,,*. *  *  *  *     £2Wfi 


Leaving  a  nett  proOt  of .  .  jei,l7t,50 

Should  it  be  deemed  preferable  to  maintain  an  extra  reserve  of 
msleact  of  issuing  one  pound  notes,  there  would  be  a  further 
of  -£300,000  to  the  debit,  for  the  interest  on  £10,000,000  at  3 
cent* ;  reducing  the  profit  to  £872,500,  being  still  Je722.5O0 
than  under  the  present  system.     No  credit  is  taken  for  the  4  jht^ 
on  the  one   pound  notes  which  might  be  issued  when   the  ratiT 
discount  exceeds  5  per  cent.,  as  the  probability  is   (hat   the  at 
hension  of  a  deticieney  of  legal  tender  money  being  removed,  tlimtj 
would  never  be  exceeded, 

T. — Were  a  special  stock  created  for  the  distinct  oliJH^t  of  pr^ 
iug  a  sound  currency^  instead  of  appropriating  the  existing  goii 
meut  stocks  for  that  purpose  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  I 
holders,  a  sum  of  at  least  £30,000,000  might  be  obtamc?d  for 
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i8€  of  the  government^  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  without 
lajinir  any  biirdeu  on  the  public  whatsoever* 

Assuiuiug  the  total  issue  of  notes  to  be  for  £45,000,000,  hm&d 
upon  twii-thinls  of  the  amount  in  government  securities,  and  one- 

ird  in  i^old,  a  sum  of  £30,000,000  in  a  National  Bank  3  j>er  cent* 

nk  would  be  required. 

The  operation  would  bo  as  follows.  The  public,  in  the  (irf?t  in- 
Btauce,  would  juirchase  the  stock  from  the  government  and  give  their 
money  in  e.xehauge,  m  they  do  for  an  ordinary  government  loan: 
thev  would  then  deposit  the  stock  with  the  National  Bank  commis- 
aionerg,  and  reeeive  their  money  back  iu  the  shape  of  legal  tender 
bank  notes ;  adding  to  their  deposit  of  £30,000^000  of  National  Bank 
stock,  £lf»i<)00,000  of  goldj  against  which  they  would  also  receive 
notes*  The  y>ublic,  therefore,  would  he  in  possession  of  the  same 
amount  of  money  as  before  the  transaction;  they  would  have  lost 
none,  and  yet  the  pforernment  would  have  gained  £30,000,000,  This 
result  ariseB  simply  from  the  government  becoming  the  is^sueri 
of  this  credit  money  instead  of  bankers ;  by  taking  from  fallible 
issuing  bankers  llie  monopoly  which  they  now  enjoy  for  their  private 
advantage,  and  transferring  it  to  an  infallible  National  Bank  for  the 
good  of  the  public. 

On  the  part  of  the  government  it  would  be  the  receipt  of  the  snm 
of  £30,000,000  subject  to  an  annua!  charge  of  £900,000;  ami  m  this 
charge  would  be  defrayed  out  of  the  profits  of  the  circnlatioru  the 
Govemnient  would  get  the  amount  without  laying  any  burden  on 
the  public  whatsoever;  and  we^re  a  still  larger  amount  than 
£30,000,000  of  the  National  Bank  stock  required,  the  government 
would  obtain  a  still  greater  snm^ 

It  may  be  said  that  such  an  issue  would  virtually  be  a  government 
issue  of  notes  for  £45,000^000,  based  on  a  reserve  of  gold  of 
£15,000,000,  to  ensure  convertibility,  and  so  it  would  be ;  but  with 
this  important  fhfTerence  in  the  working,  that  the  aniount  in  circula- 
tioti  would  adjust  itself  to  the  requirements  of  commerce,  and  be 
fegulated  by  the  wants  of  the  pubhc  and  not  of  the  government. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  briefly  consider  the  fundameiital  principle  of 
the  Act  of  1844,  vii5.,  that  a  mixed  currency  should  fluctuate  exactly 
as  a  metallic  currency  woidd.  The  observation  of  Mr,  James  Wilson, 
*'  that  the  principles  on  which  the  Act  is  founded  are  not  oidy  not 
true,  but  in  every  instance  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  truth,''  may  justly 
be  applied  to  its  fundamental  principle.  With  great  deference  to  the 
oplntOQS  of  the  high  authorities  who  have  sanctioned  it,  I  would 
submit  that  the  very  opposite  principle  is  the  more  correct — ^namely, 
that  a  mixed  currency  should  tiot  fluctaate  as  a  metaUic  currency 
does,  A  metallic  currency  la  undoubtedly  the  safest,  possessing 
intrinsic  value;  but  its  lialulity  to  flucttiation  in  quantity,  arising  from 
the  state  of  the  exchanges,  and  consequent  drains,  diminishes  its 
claim  to  be  considered  the  best  type  of  a  currency.  Its  Uahility  to 
fluctuation  is  an  evil  to  be  coimteracted  and  not  adopted. 

The  avowed  intention  of  the  Act  is  to  make  money  dear  and  every 
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tMng  else  chefip  when  the  exchanges  are  against  us,  aid  gold  I 
the  country,  in  order  to  bring  it  back  and  ensure  the  convert  ibi  I  it  f  of 
the  note.  The  ingenuity  of  man  conld  not  have  deri&ed  a  better 
scheme  for  legally  defrauding  all  other  classes  fur  the  V>encfit  of  the 
mnnied  da^s.  But  it  will  be  asked — How  can  we  maintain,  under  a 
mixed  currency,  the  safety  of  a  metallic  currency,  and  yet  atoid  ite 
fluctnations?  Simply  by  keeping  a  larger  reserve  of  bnllion^  as 
recommended  by  Mr,  Tooke;  such  a  reserve  m  would  adjual  ttii 
exchangei  without  diminishing  the  supply  of  our  domestic  cnireilCft 
The  largest  drain  ever  known,  neeesgary  to  turn  the  excbangca  in  our 
favonr,  and  bring  the  gold  back,  was  in  the  panic  of  1847s  when  giild 
to  the  amount  of  £9,000,000  was  export  edp  If,  flien,  a  reserve  of 
gold  in  the  form  of  bullion  of  £10,000,000  were  kept,  it  would  Im? 
am]>le  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of  our  domestic  current-y  smd  any 
alteration  in  the  rate  of  discount^  conseqnent  on  the  efflux  of  gold 

Previous  to  the  Act  of  1844,  anybody  could  issne  notes  will 
giving  the  least  security  whatever*     I  advocate  the  granting  the 
freedom  of  isBue^  bat  requiring  the  ampler  security  to  be  deporft^d 
for  their  convertibility  into  gold, 

Before  the  Act  of  1S44,  there   was   free  trade  in   an  unsecnfed 
currency ;  a  principle  sanctioned  in  some  degree  by  Adam  S] 
who  Kays — "if  bankers  are  restrained  from  issaing  any  circtil) 
bank-notes,  or  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  for  less  than  a  certain 
(previously  stated  to  be  £5),  and  if  they  are  subject  to  the  oblijiation 
of  an  immc  liate  and  unconditional  payment  of  such  bank*notes  as  soon 
as  presented,  the  trade  may  with  eafety  to  the  public  be  rendered  in 
all  other  TfiJ^pti:tB  perjMit^  Jree" 

We  contend  for  free  trade  in  a  sound  and  secured  cnrrency,  which 
!^  in  accordance  with  the  rule   laid  down  by  Mr,  tl.  S.  Mill,  the 
highest  livitig  authority  on  political  economy,  "that  the  substitution 
of  paper  for  the  precious  metals  should  be  always  carried  a^  far  as  if 
consistent  with  safety ;  no  greater  amount  of  metallic  cnrrency  beia^ 
retained  than  is  necessary  to  maintain,  both  in  fact  and  in  public  tMlH^| 
the  convertibility  of  the  paper ;"  and  also  in  accordance  with  the  fwl^ 
of  Mr,  Thomas  Tooke,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Hiftlory  of 
Prices,  who  reeommendB  "  a  total  abrogation  of  those  provisicrtis  of 
the  Acts  of  1844  and  1845  which  limit  the  aniouni  of  the   note 
drculation/' 
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^  AmdHg  tha  instifcutioTia  of  modern  creation,  worthy  to  be  brought  to 
the  iitttjfitioD  of  meri  who  occupy  th  era  selves  with  the  im  pro  Yemen  t  of 
the  condition  of  all,  by  cousecratiug  the  principle  of  midualUy,  we 
think  we  can  place  in  the  firsit  rank  tbe  Seciety  of  the  Union  of 
Criedit  at  BriiK^elH. 

The  Uiiiou  of  Credit  at  Brussels  is  a  bank  founded  by  merchantfl, 
pTDprietoraj  operatiTes,  and  cultivators  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  by* 
thoso  who  ai-e  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  credit.  All 
together  they  form  the  hank,  of  which  they  are  iudi^'i dually  the 
elient^  and  the  shareholders.  At  a  general  meeting  they  name  the 
administiTitive  council^  and  the  agents  charged  with  controlling  its  acts^ 
Every  merchant,  operative,  cultivator,  manufacturer,  proprietor, 
admitted  as  a  sharehokier,  participates  iti  the  advantogefi  and  tbe 
riskfl,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  credit  which  is  opened  and 
guaranteed  in  hia  favour. 

The  object  of  the  society,  says  the  third  artiela  of  the  statu  tea,  la  to 
procui'e  for  commerce,  for  industry^  for  agriculture — in  fact,  for  work- 
men of  all  classea*— the  capital  which  ia  necessary  for  them,  within  the 
limit  of  their  material  and  moral  solvency. 

According  to  the  statu  tea  solvency  i^  eiitahllshed  ; — 

1.  By  public  notoriety. 

2,  By  a  mortgiige  on  real  property^ 
3i  By  giving  personal  security,  or  the  engagement  of  a  solvent 

guarantor. 

4.  By  a  depoflit  of  state  securities,  the  transfer  or  pledge  of  a 
mortgage,  or  by  a  payment  of  money,  of  which  the  rate  of 
interest  la  fixed  by  the  admin  iat rati ve  council. 

5.  Lastly,  hy  any  guarantee,  of  whatever  nature,  provided  it  he 
recogniHcd  by  the  administrative  council  of  the  society  as 
valid  and  saleable. 

The  council  of  administration  of  the  society  is  composed  of  twenty 
shareholdet^  named  by  the  general  council ;  one^third  go  out  by  ixttation, 
and  every  application  for  admission  must  receive  three-fourths  of  the 
votes. 

Every  fibareholder  pays,  on  Ms  entrance  into  the  Union,  five  per 
cent,  of  the  credit  which  is  opened  for  him ;  this  payment  ia  carried 
to  bis  credit^  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  to  him  on  hi^  leaving  the 
society. 

Every  shareholder  can  dispose  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  his  credit, 
either  hy  giving  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  by  his  simple  promise  or  note. 

The  administrative  council  cannot  undertake  any  speculative 
operation  j  it  can  only  borrow  within  the  strict  limits  of  the  wants  of 
the  society ;  these  wants  being  the  demands  which  the  shareholders 
make  from  day  to  day,  within  the  limits  of  the  credit  opened  to  each 
of  them. 
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The  annual  expenditure  of  the  union  i&  oompoised— 

1.  Of  iuter^t  paid  oo  borrowed  capitaL 

2.  Of  general  expenses. 

3.  Of  tlie  lodges  which  the  society  has  to  meet. 

4.  Of  the  salariea  of  the  agents, 

5.  Of  ft  quota  which  m  culeulated  on  the  proGts,  under  th€  title  of 

remuntji-ation  to  the  niembera  of  the  administrative  o<3uneiL 

The  profits  of  tbe  union  are  nothing  ebe  than  the  sum  whiek 
remains  disposahle  ait  the  eud  of  the  year,  oa  the  total  of  the  ivnu 
paid  by  the  shareholders  who  have  borrowed  during  the  year.  H*. 
remuneration  of  tlie  administrative  council  ia  based  on  the  excellem 
of  its  maniigement :  the  better  it  manages,  the  better  it  ia  pa^id. 

Eveiy  retiring  shareholder  is  bound  to  previously  liqiiidate  his 
obligations  to  the  union.  When  his  accoimta  are  settled,  the  adminii* 
tratiou  declares  hirn  quit  and  free  for  future  tranjaactions,  and  it  pi,ji 
to  him  the  sums  which  belong  to  him  in  the  general  fund  at  the  limt 
wheu  his  retirement  becomes  vaUd  under  the  terms  of  the  statnteiL 
The  general  meeting  h  composed  of  all  the  members  or  tjhartholi 
of  the  union.  The  decisions  are  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  meiul 
present.  Each  member  haa  only  one  votep  whatever  may  be  tl 
amount  of  his  credit 

Such  are  the  principles  on  which  the  Society  of  the  Union  of  Credii 
of  Bniasels  has  been  btiilt  for  fourteen  years.     We  will   pntceed  ta^ 
show  how  fully  experience  han  sanctioaed  this  first  application  of  tbi 
principlo  of  the  self-government  of  labour  in  the  matter  of  credit. 

The  Society  of  the  Union  of  Credit  of  Brussels  comment 
operatious  on  the  lat  of  July,  184 8*  Here  lu  a  etatenient 
number,  since  that  time,  of  lU  ah areh olden*  on  the  31st  of  December 
in  each  year,  with  the  guaranteed  capital  forming  th©  total  of  credit! 
opened  : — 


Tbavi. 

lun 

1849 

1850 
1831 
1852 
IS&S 
IBH 
IB55 

1857 
18:18 

J  860 
1861 


ShKrufaDtdQi* 

33B  .. 

450  .. 

532  „ 

U^  ., 

785  ,. 

t67  „ 

„     1.049  .. 

..     1,177  .. 

..      1.330  .. 

,.      1,519  .. 

..      1,700  „ 

,,      1,S49  .. 

„      IMl  " 

..     £,014  .. 


4^502.600  „ 

s,asy.6oo  „ 

6,17230O  „ 

7,47a.OO(»  „ 

9494,600  „ 

10,027,400  w 

I1,20@,i?00  „ 

12,82S,200  ,, 

14.039,400  ,. 

16,7S5,20O  ^ 

16,4lt,2O0  „ 

19,839,900  „ 

SO,6O3,S00  „ 


This  coutinual  increase,  through  all  the  commercial  and  EnsndiJ  j 
criaes  which  have  iiri^^en  since  the  moment  of  ita  foutidation — eriM« 
which  the  union  haa  goae  through  without  perceiving  them— i^ri , 
more  for  it  than  any  comment     The  operations   during  the 
period  are  not  less  remarkable.     Here  they  are  ; — 
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Tuna. 

1848  . 

1849  . 

1850  . 

1851  . 

1852  . 

1853  . 

1854  . 

1855  . 

1856  . 

1857  . 

1858  . 

1859  . 

1860  . 

1861  . 

Totals . 


No.  of  Bins 

Dboonntcd 

for  Shareholders. 

...  2,860  ... 

...  12,660  ... 

...  17,201  ... 

...  28,578  ... 

...  38,555  ... 

...  54,388  ... 

...  62,100  ... 

...  65,651  ... 

...  73,401  ... 

...  74,976  ... 

...  79,418  ... 

...  85,048  ... 

...  87,494  ... 

...  94,485  ... 


776,815 


AmoQDt  of  Bilb 
Diiicniinted 
In  the  Year. 

1,947,669  frs. 

9,310,306  „ 

12,077,913  „ 

17,601,829  „ 

21,891,464  „ 

27,915,234  „ 

•81,272,008  „ 

33,261,861  „ 

36,193,269  „ 

39,192,201  „ 

42,810..S51  „ 

47,575,057  „ 

49,893,942  „ 

52,408,308  „ 

423,351,012  frs. 


During  the  fourteen  years,  from  1848  to  1861  inclusive,  the  union 
had  then  discounted  for  its  shareholders  nearly  780,000  bills  of 
exchange,  representing  a  total  of  transactions  of  upwards  of  420,000,000 
francs. 

In  dividing  the  sum  total  of  discounts  by  the  entire  number  of  bills 
discounted  by  the  union,  the  quotient  is  hardly  more  than  540  francs  ; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bills  discounted 
by  the  union  have  been  bills  of  what  is  called  petU  ccnnmerce^  on  which 
the  discount  ordinarily  charged  by  bankers  is  exorbitant.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  union  for  the  same 
period  of  fourteen  years  : — 


VoAva 

General 

I  EARS. 

Ezpeiuea. 

1848     

...     2,096  frs. 

1849     

...      9,347    „ 

1850     

...  12,979    „ 

1851     

...  18,156   „ 

1852     

...  27,840   ,, 

1853     

...  38,419   „ 

1854     

...  48,004   „ 

1855     

...   56,160   „ 

1856     

...   60,850   „ 

1857     

...  64,527    „ 

1858     

...  70,045    „ 

1859     

...  75,372   „ 

1860     

...  79,936   „ 

1861     

...  86,246   „ 

For  the  14  Years 

649,977  frs. 

Per  centage 

on  the 

Total  Amnunt 

of  Discoonta. 

...     11  centimes. 

...     10 

»» 

...     10 

» 

...     12 

>i 

...     13 

>» 

...     14 

»» 

...     15 

n 

...     16 

91 

...     17 

»» 

...     16 

i» 

...     16 

»» 

...     16 

»» 

...     16 

»» 

...     16 

»» 

14  centimes. 

This  table  shows  clearly  the  extreme  moderation  of  the  general 
expenses  of  a  local  bank,  organized  on  the  type  of  the  Union  of  Credit 
at  Brussels.  What  adds  still  more  to  the  value  of  the  institution  is, 
that  it  can  be  commenced  on  the  smallest  possible  scale.  It  is  enough 
that  a  few  respectable  persons  in  a  district  obtain  horn  government 
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the  graut  of  mcorporatlou  to  entible  the  institution  to  come  into 
existence,  to  commence  itt*  ope  rattans,  and  to  ck*valop  itself  gradimlly, 
hy  tlie  aihni^^sian  of  new  flharelioldera  belonging  to  the  same  atid  to 
surrounding  cotnmunea. 

Unions  of  credit,  founded  on  the  type  of  thut  of  BniMseljs,  lire  alrendj 
ifi  actuiil  operation  at  Ghent^  Liege,  Berlin,  Vieniui,  Anistenlatni 
Chambery,  and  Paria 

The  directors  of  the  TTnion  of  Ci'edit  at  Bruaaek  do  nc^t  receives  «« 
we  Imve  already  said^  any  fixed  remuneration.  By  the  terms  wf 
articla  14  of  the  statutt^s,  the  directors  enjoy,  by  way  of  renin nemt ion, 
a  pro[)ortion  of  the  net  annual  profits,  fixed  at  fifteen  per  cent^ 
to  divide  among  them.  The  balances  of  the  past  fourteen  years  will 
i^tbow  U3  what  \u\s  been  the  net  profit  of  uach,  and  the  share  taken  by 
the  ilvQ  directors. 


1H48     .„ 

1849  .„ 

1850  ...     ,.-     .„ 

1B5I     »..     

1852 

185a 

18H  ...     ,.,     ... 

1835  ..,     ...     ... 

1856  „.     .*.     „. 

1&57     ».. 

185S  ...     ...     ... 

1859     

1860  „ 

1861  ...      .„     ... 

Jor  the  14  Tears 


S.42g  frs. 

22,956  „ 

8,:^  91  ,, 

33,543  „ 

44,31i  „ 

57,538  „ 

78,199  „ 

88,469  „ 

99,241  „ 

119,383  u 

124,11^72  ,f 

128,735  „ 

139,095  ., 

144J21  ,, 


1,092,283  ffs. 


13  pw  Oisnt, 

jia^d  to  ihe 

Fitis  Dlre^;rEorlb 

^m  fm 

..      3.443 

If 

.,     1,243 

If 

,.    &,ais 

If 

.,     6.64T 

It 

.,     8,63T 

m 

.  iijts 

tf 

..    13,269 

Tt 

..   l4,8Se 

n 

.*  I7,ift7 

f* 

,    19,155 

■1 

.,    IM^O 

*t 

*.   20J65 

^f 

..  2l,TCm 

rt 

164,384  fi«. 

One  hisit  remark  will  show  the  eon;aiderahle  advantage  which  |]|p 
XTnion  of  BnisMels  has  procured,  during  fourteen  yearsi  to  ita  afa 
holders^  it^dependently  of  that  whieh  ia  the  greatest  of  all,  that  4 
has  constantly  at  his  free  di^postd  credit  for  a  fixed  sum.  The  i 
article  of  the  statutes  of  the  union  runs  thus  : — **  Every  member  par- 
ticipates in  the  lo^es  and  the  profits  of  the  society,  in  proportion 
to  the  credit  for  which  he  h&A  been  admitted.  He  aigns  aa 
engagement  in  this  senio.  He  [)aya  on  admission  fiye  per  cenl  ol 
the  ci'edit  which  is  accorded  to  him,  to  form  a  floating  capital 
sum  is  carried  to  his  credit**' 

This  proportion  of  five  per  cent,  of  his  credit*  paid  by  each  shs 
holder  as  a  contHhution  to  the  floating  capital^  serves  every  year  aa  ttM« 
basis  for  the  division  of  the  excei^s  which  remains  dtHposabl^,  after  tilt 
ordinary  deductions^  on  the  transactions  during  the  year.  Well,  Umiu 
the  sums  which  have  been  repaid  in  this  manner  to  the  shareholt 
have  risen  to  more  than  780,000  francs  during  this  period  of  four 
years.  If  to  this  sum  we  add  the  advantage^  not  less  g?eat»  aris 
from  the  fact^  tbat  the  rates  of  discount  by  the  union  on  th&  \ 
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little  bills  wHch  it  Has  received  are  leag,  by  two  or  Ham  per  cent,  than 
'\oise  which    the  hankera  would  have  exacteil,  we  may  esstinmte   at 

r  round  sura,  of  more  than   1,700,000   frwtrcs,  the  pi'ofit  which  the 

FnJon  of  BnLsaek  has  m^ide  lor  ita  shareholders  sinee  its  fouuilation 

I  this  day. 
Buch  results  as  these,  obtained  at  the  first  start,  without  vacilktion* 

rithijut  deviation,  without  tlie  coat  of  experimontj  show  beyoud  douht 
ipecittl  aptitude,  and  the  moat  absolute  devotion  to  their  work,  among 
'liose  who  hiid  laidertakeD  to  caiTy  it  out.      But  if  we  couKider  that 

be  Uniou  of  Credit  at  Brussels  was  foanded,  not  at  an  epocli  of  gene- 
'  calm  and  prosperity,  but  at  a  time  of  great  commercial^  induHtrial, 

ad  fiuaneial  embarrassment^  we  can  nevertheless  attribute  a  part  of 

lie  result  to  the  aouiidness  of  the  principle  of  mutuality  on  wluch 
'the  founders  of  the  institution  established  it  The  union  w-as  created 
under  conditions  of  difiiculty  that  could  not  be  surpassed  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  country*  In  the  firat  placci  Brussels  is  a  great  centre 
of  [jopulation.  Kow^  it  is  just  in  the  great  centres  of  population  that 
the  solveuey  of  individuals  is  in  general  least  eitay  to  prove* 
Secondly,  the  union  commenced  its  operations  in  the  month  of  June, 
184$,  at  the  height  of  the  crisis  Thirdly,  the  shareholders  of  the 
union,  for  the  moat  part  shopkeejjers,  bad  not  often  any  other  material 
guarantee  to  offer  than  merchandise  of  a  value  susceptible  of  great 
fluctuations  ■  and  yet,  as  the  results  show,  the  institution  has  gone 
on  from  success  to  success.  The  Union  of  Credit  finds  itself  to-day 
placed  among  the  best  Bnancial  institutions  kuown^  and  it  is  one,  the 
principle  of  which  the  future  will  consecrate* 

Let  us  remark^  in  conclusion,  that  through  the  previous  investigation 
and  the  perjuanent  supervision  of  the  solvency  of  the  shareholdera  by 
all  the  other  members  or  associates,  the  collective  guarantee  given 
to  the  creditors  of  the  union,  is  not  exposed  in  fact  to  any  serious 
risk  ;  and  nevertheless,  as  respects  the  creditors  of  the  institution , 
the  pi'iuciple  of  mutuaJity  on  w^hich  it  rests,  raise*  the  solvency 
of  the  individual  signature  of  each  shareholder  to  the  height  of  the 
eoUective  Bolvenoy  which,  for  the  Union  of  Credit  at  Brussels,  had 
reached,  on  the  Slst  of  December  1861,  20,603,300  francs. 

The  Union  of  Credit  at  Brussels  is  a  bank  brought  back  to  the  true 
banking  business' — that  of  an  agency  for  labour  and  capital,  a  disinte- 
rested third  party  between  those  who  offer  and  those  who  require 
capital ;  guaranteeing  to  the  one  that  the  credit  allowed  them  shall 
not  he  called  in  as  long  as  their  solvency  exists ;  guaranteeing  to  the 
others  the  payment  of  their  interest,  and  the  certainty  of  reimburse- 
ment at  the  expiration  of  the  Joan  ;  and  excluding  from  the  operations 
of  the  bank  all  idea  of  gain,  of  speculative  risk,  or  of  protita  to  be 
realized  for  the  benefit  of  sleeping  partners^  to  the  detriment  either  of 
tiie  iendera  or  of  the  borrowers. 
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On  the  AbolUion  of  the  Octrois  in  Belgium,     B^  S*  Tej 

Professor  in  tJw  U^iivm^^iti/  of  Liege. 

In  Jtily^  1860,  tbere  was  carried  out  in  Belgicim  an 
reform  of  extreme  imi>ortance,  tbat  of  the  aboHtiou  of  the 
\*'hich  formed,  in  78  commmm^  real  lines  of  mternal  custom  botOML 

The  author  of  this  great  measure,  M,  Frere-Orbaii,  MtukUr 
finance,  has  lately  addressed  to  the  Belgian  Chambers  a  report 
Tery  interesting  natare,  on  the  working  of  the   law  of  July,  l& 
during  the  year  186K 

I  propose,  in  this  note,  to  sum  up  briefly  the  priiicipies  of  this 
and  the  results  that  it  has  produced* 

It  is  known  that  in  Belgium  the  communes  Imve  c:KtensiFe 
and  as  the  spirit  of  association  is  far  from  being'  as  developed  18 
England,  they  labour  under  rery  heary  charges  to  meet  all  the 
of  their  mnnieipalities.     They  must  provide  the  police,  maiijt 
of  highways,  Eghting,  and  all  the  works  which   concern  them ; 
fiewers,  the  embellishments,  the  harbours,  the  water  supply  ;  also  fij 
public  ediicatiouj  the  building  ol  churches,  the  fine  arts,  the  relief 
the  poor,  &c. 

It  follows  that  the  communes  mngt  be  in  the  possession  of  n 
income  to  satisfy  all  these  denmnds. 

They  had  been  authorised  to  impose  taxes  on  consumption*  md 
facility  of  drawing  ui>oa  this  source  of  revenue  bad  induced  lb* 
councils  to  extend  and  increase  them  beyond  measure.    13G 
of  merchandise  were  subjected^  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  a  sji 
duties  which  were  ranged  under  the  following  heads : — 
Entry  Duties, 
Export  Duties, 
Transit  Duties. 
Warehousing  Duties. 

Duties  on  the  manufacture  or  raising  of  certain  products 
the  commune- 
Stamp  Duties, 
Thes^e  duties  were  especially  levied  on  articles  of  general  coi 
such  as  meat,  fishj  bread,  coals,  eggs,  butter,  ^c. 

They   required   a   numerous  staff,  and   consequently  eoi 
expenses  of  collection,  about  13  per  cent,  on  the  gross  pr^oce. 

They  were  a  source  of  continual  Yexation  at  the  entrances  of  til 
towns,  where  erery  one  was  subject  to  examination^  and  most  kijid 
of  fann  produce  had  to  pay  duties — the  merchants  above  all  wer«c« 
stantly  hindered  in  their  business  by  the  dem^ids  of  the 
nianufaclurers  were  often  exposed  to  corapelitiou  under  very  unl 
able  conditions — the  octrois  were  a  temptation  to  fraud,  md 
qnently  a  cause  of  demoralisation-  They  formed  iri  the  midst 
country  78  intlependent  centres,  having  their  lines  of  custom  bos 
they  created  selJish  local  interestSj  injured  the  natloiml  mdlj^ 
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were  oftea  an  obstacle  to  reforms  of  die  tariff  and  to  interaationfll 
treatieB. 

Tbeae  evils  had  been  felt  for  a  long-  time  ;  many  plana  bad  been 
proposed  to  remedy  them,  bnt  not  one  of  them  came  near  conciUating 
the  financial  interests  of  the  commnnes  with  the  suppressjon  of  the 
octrois^  and  that  without  compromisiJig  the  iateresta  of  the  state  and 
the  free  administration  of  the  towus. 

Many  sensible  persons  regarded  the  problem  as  insoluble,  when 
M,  Frere-Orbau  submitted  to  the  legislature  the  project,  which,  after 
an  animated  and  exhaustive  discussion,  was  embodied  with  very  slight 
modihcations  in  the  law  of  Itith  July,  1860. 

Se?enty -eight  communes,  representing  a  population  of  1,223,000 
souls,  obtained  by  the  octrois  a  receipt  of  13  millions  of  francs;  but 
as  the  expense  of  collection  amounted  to  about  a  million  and  a  half 
of  francs,  the  net  reTCOue  was  in  reality  eleven  and  a  half  millions  of 
francs. 

The  first  condition  then  to  realize,  in  order  to  avoid  throwing  the 
administration  of  the  towns  into  confufiioUj  was  to  assure  to  them  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  net  reveuue  which  they  received. 

This  Slim  could  only  be  raised  on  the  general  taxes  of  the  state, 
which  were  paid  by  the  rural  communes  as  well  as  by  those  which 
possessed  octrois. 

It  was  necessary  then  to  create  a  special  fund,  capable  of  replacing, 
for  the  towns,  the  resources  of  which  they  were  deprivedj  and  of 
suitably  indent nifying  the  rural  communes  for  their  share  of  the 
taxation  constituting  this  special  fund-  The  towns  were  to  receive 
eleven  and  a  half  millions  of  francs,  besides  a  sapplemeutary  sum  for 
allowances,  during  three  years,  to  the  officials  of  the  ovtroiy  who  should 
not  be  employed  in  other  offices.  The  country  districts  were  to  receive 
also  a  certain  sum,  of  which  the  miuimiim  was  to  be  determined, 

I  These  were  the  three  important  questions  to  resolve  ; — 
1.  To  choose  the  nature  of  the  taxes  which  were    to  constitute 
the  communal  fund,  without  compromisiog  the  ilnances  of  the 
state. 
2,  To  fix  the  amount  of  this  fnnd. 
3.  To  find  a  basis  for  its  distribution  among  the  different  com- 
munes of  the  country. 
The  communal  fund  being  destined  to  replace  indu*ect  taxation, 
was  natural  to  seek  the    necessary    resources    in   taxes   on   con- 
Bomption,  especially  as   this    is   much  less    subject   to    taxation   in 
Belgium  than  in  other  countries.     Thus,  accortUng  to  the  report  ol  the 
Minister  of  Finance  submitted  to  the  Belgian  Chambers,  in  England 
the  taxes    on    consumption  furnished  71   per  cent,  of  the  revenue 
(1858),  while  real  and  personal  property  onJy  paid  2fJ  percent     In 
France  the  proportion  is  45  to  55  per  cent*,  and  in  Belgium  only  3^ 
to  61  per  cent. 

tThe  law  of  1860  constitutes  the  communal  !und  io  the  following 
ayi— 
1,  Of  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  general  taxes,  which  the  state 
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ght>B  up  to  tliG  commiincB  (portions  of  tbe  poitiil  reTenDo^ 
the  taxDB  on  coffee  and  sugar),  representing  at  tlie  time  of  the 
on  tii«  taw  4,500,000  francs. 

2.  Of  the  produce  of  the  increasie  of  the  exc&e,  ood  of  tte 
fonnation  of  the  duties  of  the  (Ktroi  into  datie^  of  excise  on 
foreign   brandj,  native  lirandy,  beer,  and  fiQgar^  for  a  eum  of  ti 
millions  and  a  half  of  francs, 

ThtiB,  by  creating  new  resources,  amonnting  to  ten  aad  a  half 
of  franco,  and  aliolisliing  the  octrois,  of  whicii  the  gros?^  pro<Jtice»  indai 
ing  the  cost  of  collection,  amounted  to  thirteen  millioos  of  francs « tl 
tax-pajerB  were  relieved  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  and  a  half 
francs. 

The  total  revenue^  comprising  the  new  tftxes  and  the  ^t&t^ 
given  up  to  the  eommiines^  is  then  fifteen  inilliona   of   fmnes? 
nmimum  guaranteed  to  the  communes  np  to  the  3Jst  Decern  I  >er,  Igfi] 
ThiK  minimum  was  in  reality  exceeded  even  in  1861,  and  pr^ 
in  the  Brat  year  the  sum  of  15,253,570  francs. 

But  how  to  divide  this  sum  among  the  different  commniies  '^ 

It  was  nece&sary  to  find  a  principle  which  might  apply 
communes,  and  to  adopt  temporary  measnrea  for  thofie  coi 
where  octroi  existed. 

It  was  uocessary  that  the  principle   of   diTisioo,  m  order  to 
equitable,  should  correspond  with  the  proportion  in  which  the  ioc$1 
tics  contribnted  to  the  taxes  which  constitute  the  communal  fui 
A  direet  computation  was  impossible.    M.  Fr^re-Orbao,  in   -  •—  '■ 
by  numerous  comparisons,  for  a  relation  between  the  imp 
consumption    and  of  other  matters  easy  to  yaloe,    discovrr<?^i 
one  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in   dividing  the   comms 
fund  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  land-tax  on  house  pi 
of  personal  taxes,  and  of  duties  on  patents* 

As  a  transitory  measure,  and  in  order  not  to  in j  ore  interest* 
it  was  necessary  to  preserve,  lest  the  execution  of  the  law  shoi 
made  impossible,  tlie  law  granted  to  the  towns  a  miuimam  ec[Qd  % 
the  net  product  of  the  octroi  in  1859- 

This  arrangement  leaves  temporarily  to  the  great  towfxs  a  sw 
larirer  than  that  which  w^ould  actually  come  io  theui  from  the  toiiimmx 
fnnd  according  to  the  principles  adopted.  This  is  as  indemnity  h 
the  aboUtion  of  the  right  of  octroi  to  their  prejudice,  axid  still  Lc*^ 
them  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  direet  taxation*  to  eke  oot^  di 
the  transition,  the  fixed  amomjt  of  their  portion  of  the  Uiq(L 
expenses  of  towns  increase  with  the  growth  of  population* 
order  to  meet  this  increase,  revenue  must  be  created  by  rerotsnpe 
to  direct  taxes.  Thia  m  a  diffieolty  in  the  begiiining,  for 
little  accustomed  to  these  taxes  in  Belgium^  but  ibey  will  com[ 
corporations  to  an  enlightened  and  prudent  miuiagepicnt ;  and 
mum  requiretl,  being  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  actual  blljdg«tiv 
be  obtained  \\ithout  serious  difficulty, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  comitry  districts  after  all,  In  spite  of 
Ifljger  portion  allotted  temporarily  to  the  towns,  profit  largely 
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abolition  of  the  octrois.  They  are  relieved  of  the  charges  and  Taxations 
of  ererj  kind  which  awaited  them  at  the  entry  of  the  towns.  Besides 
this,  they  receive  directly,  from  1861,  3j'265,000  francs  from  the  com- 
manal  fnod;  and  this  share  will  go  on  increasing  eTcry  year,  whilst  their 
eontribntive  share  is  Talued  altogether  at  3,500,000  francs*  Finally, 
there  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  rural  cominnnes  in  the  increase  of 
reverme  which  results  to  them  from  the  abolition  of  the  octroi.  Most 
of  them  e3£perienced  enormona  difficnltiee  in  meetinjr  the  wants  of  tlieir 
local  maintenance  of  highways  and  primary  instruction. 

Thna,  as  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  FinancCi  the 
allocation  of  more  than  3  milLions  of  francs  (or  the  fourth  of  their 
ordinary  income)  which  they  have  received  in  1861,  has  enabled  them 
to  rediice  the  persoaal  contributions  by  850,000  francs,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  augment  the  sums  set  apart  for  the  objects  of  primary 
instruction  and  maintenance  of  highways  by  1,850,000  francs,  or 
28  per  cent.  The  noiToal  increase  would  not  have  exceeded  6  per  cent- 
'^  The  creation  of  the  communal  fund,  then,"  says  the  report^  **  has 
effected,  not  only  the  reduction  of  the  personal  contributions,  bat  has 
given  to  the  two  objects  which  contribute  most  to  the  improvement  of 
the  tDoral  and  material  condition  of  the  rural  population,  all  the 
extension  permitted  by  a  supplementary  credit  of  l,4oO,000  francB^ 
that  ia  to  say,  22  per  cent,  beyond  the  normal  increase.'' 

In  a  great  number  of  communes,  works  of  public  utility  which 
!oT  a  long  time  had  been  pro|ected,  and  continually  postponed  for 
want  of  resources  sufficient  for  their  execution,  have  been  undertaken^ 
and  the  expenses  have  been  defrayed  partly  by  the  ordinary  revenues, 
partly  by  means  of  loans,  which  the  favourable  situation  of  the 
revenues  has  permitted  them  to  raise,  with  the  aid  of  the  Society  of 
Communal  Credit. 

The  abolition  of  the  octrois,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  with  which  it 
was  surrounded,  has  then  been  happily  accomplished,  without  causing 
any  serious  derangement  in  the  finances  of  the  towns,  and  at  the  same 
time  ha^  procured  great  benefits  for  the  country  districts, 

Ar  the  report,  which  I  have  several  times  quoted,  justly  says,  this 
reform  may  be  summed  up  in  these  terms  :— 

*'  Total  and  immediate  suppreseiou  of  the  hindrances  to  freedom  of 
intercourse  and  of  internal  commerce/' 

''Relief  for  the  nation  from  two  to  three  millions  of  taxes — 
substitution  for  taxes  levied  on  articles  of  first  necessity,  of  which  the 
greater  part  were  for  agricultural  products,  of  taxes  levied  on  articles  of 
less  general  consumption.  The  creation,  by  help  of  these  taxes,  of  an 
increasing  reTenae  for  all  the  communes  of  the  kingdom," 

"  Gradual  diminution  of  an  unjust  charge,  pressing  without  compen- 
sation on  the  country  districts  for  the  profit  of  the  towns,  instead  of  a 
continual  increase  of  this  charge  '* 

Such  are  the  remarkable  results  of  a  measure  which  is  a  title  of 
honour  for  the  eminent  statesman  who  has  accomplished  it*  These 
results  will  no  doubt  interest  economists,  and  the  representatives  of 
countries  where  octroi  duties  still  exist. 
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The  Brussels  Tribunal  of  Commerce,*    By  CoRR  Vander 
Maeben. 

At  the  Dublin  meeting  of  this  Association,  I  prodaced  a  papa 
in  which  I  endeavoured  to  give  some  information  apon  the  practical 
working  of  the  bankruptcy  laws  of  Belgium.  I  promised  npon  thai 
occasion  to  complete  my  observations  by  bringing  before  this  SecUoi 
some  statistical  information,  relating  especially  to  the  Tribonal  ol 
Commerce  of  Brussels,  of  which  I  am  a  judge :  my  present  object  if 
to  redeem  that  promise. 

The  tribunals  of  commerce  are  not,  as  I  often  hear  it  said  in  this 
country,  mere  chambers  of  arbitration;  they  are  royal  compulsoi] 
courts  of  justice,  possessing  jurisdiction  and  executive  power  equal  t« 
the  highest  court  in  the  state,  the  tribunals  of  commerce  in  Belgim 
are  alone  competent  to  take  cognisance  of  disputes  between  any  parties 
relative  to  acts  of  commerce,  of  whatever  nature  or  importance  the] 
may  be.  In  Belgium,  none  but  traders  can  be  declared  bankrupt 
wherefore  it  is  that  all  cases  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  must  conw 
before  this  court ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  have  a  special  Court  ol 
Commerce  in  general,  but  we  have  no  special  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
The  judges  of  the  tribunals  of  conmierce  are  elected  by  the  prindpil 
merchants  of  the  city,  and  they  are  invested  with  their  office  by  rojil 
decree.  The  conditions  of  eligibility  are,  to  be  a  Belgian,  to  be  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  to  have  been  engaged  in  trade  with  honour  and 
success  during  at  least  five  years;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
actuaUy  engaged  in  trade.  The  nomination  is  for  two  years,  and  the 
judges  are  not  re-eligible.  Their  laborious  functions  are  parelj 
honorary ;  to  form  a  tribunal  it  requires  at  least  two  judges  besides 
the  president ;  the  commercial  judges  are  assisted  by  a  registrar,  who 
is  a  consummate  lawyer,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  guide  them  in  points  of 
law  and  jurisprudence.  This  court  disposes  finally,  without  appeal, 
of  all  cases  under  £80 :  beyond  that  sum,  cases  may  be  carried  to  the 
ordinary  court  of  appeal. 

The  tribunal  of  commerce  is  in  its  nature  conciliatory.  It  is  m 
that  spirit  that,  during  the  sittings,  a  judge  is  in  attendance  in  u 
adjacent  room,  which  we  call  "  /a  chamhre  de  conciliation  ;"  parties  who 
agree  voluntarily  either  to  submit  their  case  to  his  arbitration,  or  to 
try,  through  his  interference,  to  settle  their  disputes,  are  referred  to 
this  judge,  who  acts,  in  fact,  as  an  official  peacemaker.  If  he  does  not 
succeed  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  litigation  by  a  settlement  between  the 
hostile  parties,  they  go  back  before  the  court,  where  their  suit  is 
continued.  Parties  who  do  not  wish  to  attend  themselves  may  dele- 
gate any  person  to  represent  them  before  the  court  of  commerce,  bot 
in  practice  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  transactions  and  pleadings  are 
carried  on  by  lawyers. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  labours  of  the  Brusseh 

*  See  Transactions^  lb61,  page  764. 
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Court  of  Commerce,  I  shall  quote  a  few  figures  which  I  extract  from 
the  last  yearly  report  of  the  President,  Monsieur  de  Bevay.  The 
total  number  of  cases  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Brussels  during 
the  interval  between  the  15th  August,  1860,  and  the  same  date  1861, 
was  5591. 

This  number  was  composed  as  follows : — 

1st.  Cases  which  remained  to  be  heard  on  the  15th 
August,  1860,  ie.,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year    130 

2nd.  Cases  reintroduced,   which    had    been  erased 

from  the  roll 354 

3rd.  Cases    pursued    in    opposition   to    judgments 

decreed  by  default  in  the  preceding  year 96 

4th.  Cases  introduced  during  the  year  : — 

(1.)  Between  traders  4543 

(2.)  Between  traders  and  non-traders    468 

Total  cases 5591 

These  5591  cases  were  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 

Final  judgments  after  hearing  781 

Judgments  subject  to  appeal    « 562 

Total  of  judgments  in  defended  cases 1343 

Judgments  by  default   3345 

Cases  set  tied  in  la  chamhre  de  conciliation 321 

Cases  erased  from  the  roll  for  non-appearance  of  the 

parties    457 

Cases  remaining  to  be  heard  on  the  15th  August, 

1861  125 

Total 5591 

As  is  shown  by  the  above  figures,  of  the  5591  cases  introduced, 
1343,  or  22  per  cent.,  were  heard  and  disposed  of;  and  all  these 
judgments  were  given,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  at  the  sitting 
immediately  following  the  one  in  which  the  case  was  heard.  Of  the 
1343,  526,  being  for  a  demand  exceeding  £80,  were  subject  to  appeal ; 
only  82  of  those  cases  were  brought  before  the  High  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  their  fate  before  that  court  were  as  follows : — 

Judgments  confirmed  (1)  after  hearing  25 

„  „         (2)  by  default 1 

26 

„  reversed  entirely    7 

„  reversed  in  part 5 

Cases  settled  by  parties  desisting 13 

Remaining  to  be  heard  on  the  15th  August,  1861 ...         31 

Total 82 

3i2 
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Til  as,  otit  of  38  Cftses  in  which  jndgmCDt*  were  given  on  appe&li  in 
26  the  judgment  of  the  conrt  of  eominorce  waa  confirtnod  entfrel)',  in 
5  it  was  ciHiiirmec!  in  part,  and  in  7  only  it  waa  reyeried  entirt^ly* 

In  most  cases  tiie  judgraents  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  oontaai  J 
an  order  of  incarceratjon,  and  it  ma^f  be  InlereHting  to  |?ive  somcid«il 
of  the  state  of  onr  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  The  severity  of  the 
Code  KapoUoii^ — which  was  perhaps  justi Gable  at  the  time  it  was 
proinuljrated,  when  societj  in  France  was  still  under  tlte  impressioii 
of  revolnllonary  violence,  and  the  trading  community  reqtiiredt  abOTe 
all  others,  to  be  restored  to  confidence  by  stringent  laws, — was 
considereil  to  be  nnsiiited  to  the  present  times ;  we  therefore  mmlifted 
it  by  a  law  dated  the  21st  March,  1859r  This  law  provides  that 
only  debts  contracted  by  parlies  performing  acts  of  commerce  pul^ject 
those  who  contract  them  to  imprisonment  for  debt  Even  of  these, 
debts  under  £8  (200  francs)  do  not  subject  the  debtor  to  be  imprisoned  j 
but  the  judge  has  the  power  to  condemn  to  prison  in  order  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  any  commercial  debt  above  £8,  and  not  exceediiig 
£24  ( (j 00  francs) ;  and  above  that  sum  all  commercial  debts  subifct 
the  debtor  to  be  incarcerated* 

After  three  m oaths'  imprisonment  the  debtor  may  obtaiji  bis  IBiem- 
tton  by  paying  or  depositing  one-third  of  the  amount  dms  by  him,  and 
giving  bail  or  gnarantco  for  the  two* thirds  remaining?.  After  twelf© 
months  he  may  obtain  his  liberty  by  proving  that  he  haa  absolutely 
no  means  of  paying  the  debt*  Imprisonment  for  debt  cannot  in  any 
case  exceed  five  years :  after  that  period  it  ceases  of  rij^ht.  It  also 
ceases  when  a  debtor  has  attained  the  age  of  7C  yenrs,  nor  can  it  hn 
applied  to  debtors  who  are  of  that  age.  The  creditor  who  putii  ht» 
debtor  in  prison  is  obliged  to  pay  for  his  keeping,  30  francs  (24«.)  per 
month.  These  enactments  hare  considerably  mitigated  the  screrity  of 
the  Cmh  Napolnm. 

The  great  value  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  is  to  secure  a  relief, 
cheaper,  and  shorter  mode  of  determining  questious  arising  out  ol 
eommercial  transactions.  I  shall  give  yon  in  a  few  words  an  exampkt 
I  shall  take  the  plain  case  of  a  party  who  wishes  to  enforce  tlie  nay- 
ment  of  £50  due  to  him  for  goods  delivered.  He  sues  his  deblor 
before  the  Monday^s  sitting  of  the  tribunal.  The  case  is  argued :  liie 
followiiig  Thursday  the  jndgmect  is  pronounced^  and  a  writ  of 
imprJsonmeDt  is  obtained  against  the  debtor.  So  much  for  thia  tiBO 
required  to  obtain  a  writ ;  the  costs  are  as  fuHoit's  i — 

£    #.  dL 

Serving  a  summons.....*,..*-*,*,*.***..**, 0    5^ 

Procuration  given  to  the  hiwyer-..* ,-.,*    0    2  1 

Inscription  on  the  roll  of  the  conrt 0    3  7 

Expedition,  or  office  copy,  of  judgm en t -     1  IS  0 

Serving  the  writ  or  judj^ment  on  the  party, 
being  the  last  notice  to  pay    before 

incarceration  ,„.,*,, * d    1^  0 

Total  cost  of  obtaining  a  judgment  and       ' 

bringing  your  debtor  to  the  prison  door    £2  17  i 
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The  costs  are  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  sum  sued  for,  except- 
ing the  registration,  which  varies  according  to  the  amonnt  and  nature 
of  the  debt.  The  case  which  I  give  here  as  an  example  is  a  plain 
one;  in  many  their  are  complications  either  inherent  in  the  case,  or 
raised  by  technical  skill,  which  occupy  much  more  time. 

The  law  of  imprisonment  which  I  mentioned  refers,  of  course,  only 
to  enforcing  the  payment  of  simple  commercial  debts;  in  cases  of 
bankruptcy  the  tribunal  of  commerce  may,  where  any  fraud  is  visible 
or  suspected,  order  the  incarceration  of  the  bankrupt,  but  those  latter 
cases  come  more  under  the  competency  of  repressive  or  criminal 
jostice.  The  assignee,  under  the  guidance  of  the  judge,  rc]>orts 
regularly  to  the  attorney-general,  whose  duty  it  is  to  leave  no  fraud 
unpunished. 

The  bankruptcy  cases  are  dealt  with  in  a  plain  practical  manner. 
The  tribunal  names  an  official  assignee  (in  cases  of  importance  more 
than  one  may  be  named)  who  is  put  in  possession  of  all  the  assets  and 
affairs  of  the  bankrupt ;  he  is  charged  with  the  final  winding  up  of  the 
concern,  under  the  immediate  and  constant  direction  of  one  of  the 
judges,  specially  delegated  for  that  purpose  by  judgment  of  the  court. 
Those  two  officials  form,  under  the  sanction  and  responsibility  of  the 
court,  the  entire  machinery  by  which  all  bankruptcies  are  worked  in 
aO  their  stages. 

During  the  year  1860-61,  the  court  of  Brussels  declared  eighty-two 
bankruptcies. 

These  originated  as  follows : — 

By  petition  of  the  debtor  himself 44 

By  petition  of  creditors    22 

By  the  official  initiative  of  the  court    16 

Total    82 


I  doubt  whether  there  exists  any  trading  community  on  the  whole 
so  prudent  and  so  safe  in  their  transactions  as  the  people  of  Belgium. 
This  fact  is  proved  ])eyond  doubt  by  the  general  statistics  of  the 
bankruptcy  cases  in  that  country.  Of  the  numerous  bankruptcies 
declared,  one  would  hardly  find  five  per  cent,  which  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  commercial  community : 
they  almost  exclusively  belong  to  the  class  of  little  shopkeepers, 
established  without  capital,  and  struggling  with  the  su])port  of  the  small 
credits  which  they  are  able  to  obtain  from  the  wholesale  houses.  The 
failure  of  a  large  commercial  firm  is  a  very  rare  case  indeed  in  Belgium. 

From  the  eighty-two  bankruptcies  declared  last  year  at  Brussels,  1 
choose  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  those  which  were  confided  to 
my  care  as  Jitge'Commissaire — they  are  the  following : — 
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Init.  s  4^ 


"5 


X             X  X  X 

1.  SOk  Tnde.  6,500  1,120  S3  75 

S.  Hoote  Fvnrisme.  VMM  MM  48  ftS 

aL  Timber  T^ade.  :      750         490  27  38 

4.Bttrdwaie.  2,850         550  22  60 

5.Clo^  1,200  1,172  62  ICO 

6.Ir3aL  9,200  1,230  130  SO 


8.Wiae.  2,320         6C5       108         112 


The  bankrupt,  whether  he  gets  his  certificmte  or  not,  can  nerer  be 
freed  from  his  debts  without  the  consent  of  his  creditors.  After  hii 
affairs  are  woond  up,  he  stiD  remains  liable  to  be  sued  for  tie 
onpaid  portion  of  the  debts  which  he  contracted  before  his  bankrvpur. 
If,  however,  he  is  declared  ercumabU,  he  ceases  to  be  snbjed  to 
impri>oniDent  for  those  debts,  A  concordats  or  arrangement,  of  cocrse 
frees  him  rr-m  his  debts  after  he  has  execute!  the  c»>&:r^.t  Tzr.^r^i 
into  betwetrn  hiia  and  his  cre<litOR.  To  "btaia  a  o.v.vni--  Lis  lo:- 
positions  m:;-l  be  accepteil  br  a  majority  in  nu:r.^ier.  and  thr>^-:c-,r:Ls 
in  amount,  o:  Lis  creditors,  and  must  \ye  sanctioned  hj  a  jadgntc:  cc' 
the  court. 

It  apjiears  almost  impossible  for  tribunals  of  c»>iLmer:^,  c>:«z:>;*=<*i 
exclasively  of  commercial  men.  such  as  I  have  tried  to  d«<-n>.-a.  lo 
work  in  a  count rj  where  the  laws  are  not  coEisoIida:e*l  or  o>ii£-5-:  as 
we  hare  them  in  Bel;rium,  where  that  irdm^'nal  V»c->k  of  laws  dLsd 
the.C'>7«  X'jj^'fVon  is  in  full  force.  TL«.rse  laws  are  of  cx-urse  :i.«.>iii'=d 
from  tinie  to  time  if  considerei  uecessarr.  bat  their  a«ixira:ne  au.'  j^ 
their  cleam*:-ss  of  expression,  and  their  f^rec:  ne:h«>i  of  •iiTiii-.c. 
enable  u-  merchants  to  acquire  in  one  division  of  it.  tie  '_'<c»ir  •> 
C(?nif/i-rT»v,  which  we  can  obtain  in  a  separate  form  for  sixy^rnce^a  s.i^rl-r-t 
knowledge  of  commercial  law  to  make  us  fit  to  ^i^rt-n-  •.•ur  v:;::I-e5  a 
a  tribunal  of  ci;»mmerce, 

I  certainly  never  cvuld  make  myself  fit  for  such  dut;€<  cr.  l-r  ti^ 
Encli-h  law.  I  have  occasionally  tried  to  examine  s-jL-e  p-:ii.ts  ■•:  ir. 
and  I  found  it  written  in  a  language  which  I  cannot  even  un-icrstxi'i. 
This,  however,  may  be  doe  in  pan  to  my  imperiect  knowledge  of  ue 
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EagliBh  langnajico*  Bnt  if,  as  I  said  in  Dublin, '  crery  country  had 
thus  a  fixed  code  of  commerce,  the  trader  would  be  able  to  obtain  the 
means  of  acqalring  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  whicli  govern  his 
operations,  as  a  guide  in  his  transactions,  not  only  in  his  own  country, 
but  also  in  those  foreign  countries  with  which  he  might  have  mercantile 
rehitions ;  and  commercial  law  would  no  longer  be  ^the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  lawyers. 
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Forviyti  I impcdorate  of  ChincHe.  Maritime  CaMoms.     By  D.  .F. 
MxajowAX,  M.D. 

THE  anomalous  character  of  the  relations  subaisting  liotwecn  Cln'na 
and  the  Western  Powoi-s,  the  result  of  usurivutiun  on  our  ]»art, 
formed  the  subjcict  of  a  communication  which  1  had  the  honour  of 
submitting  to  the  international  section  of  thiit  Associatioii  at  its  meet- 
ing lajit  year  in  Dublin.  In  that  i>a|)er  1  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
abdication  of  sovoreignty  iiii|)osed  on  China  by  our  extra- territoriality 
was  a  Hource  of  suffering  to  the  ctmutry,  and  deniundod  fixMu  tin*  'I'l-caty 
Powers  the  establishment  of  a  mixed  tribunal,  in  adtlitifm  to  the 
existing  consular  system,  for  the  ])r«»tection  ot  the  Chinese.  The 
ex|)erience  of  another  yt- ar  is  contirmatory  of  the  necessity  of  i^emedies 
for  our  disregard  of  international  hiw  as  n^gards  China.  J}i]»an, 
hap]iily,  is  at  present  sutliciently  sti-ong  to  render  comparatively 
innocuous  this  exception  t(i  the  i)rinoi)ile,  that  thtr  //>.r  loci  should 
govern  the  action  of  resident  forcignei-s.  But  the  weakness  and 
venality  of  China  invite  continual  interforenee  in  tiie  adminisiration 
of  her  internal  affairs,  and,  as  might  U*  ex}>t>eted,  there  exi.stH  on  the 
fiart  of  some  Kui*o)M$:in  stati'smen  an  ineniJiHin;^  diKi)osition  for  further 
encroachment,  whose  ultimate  objiKst  is  tht*  government  of  that  empire 
by  a  mixtid  foraign  commission.  The  coneesHion  of  extra- territoriality 
by  the  (.'hinese  government  was  foUowed  by  tin?  t  ransf eivnce  to  Eu- 
ro|)ean8  of  the  control  of  its  maritime  customs  ;  and  ss  all  the  impor- 
tant sea  and  inland  ]K)rts  have  b4H*n  thrown  ojHiu,  and  tht^  traflie  lias 
fiillen  mainly  into  foreign  luuuK  it  is  obvious  that  this  additional 
relinquishment  of  authority  C4in  hardly  fail  to  bo  atteiuled  with 
grave  consetpienccs.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Trt»aty  of 
Nanking,  nei^otiat^'d  by  (rivat  Britain  in  184:2.  reipiired  of  British 
consuls  a  degree  of  inH|H>ctorship,  designed  to  itssist  Chinese  custom- 
house officers  in  prote(*ting  the  Imperial  customs  fri>m  frauds  on  the 
part  of  British  subjects ;  but  the  other  Tn^aty  Powers,  the  Ignited 
States  and  France,  having  nride  no  such  stipulation,  the  sclf-im])oscd 
task  of  the  British  authorities  was  not  long  acted  on.     If,  however, 
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the  tTnitfid  States  and  France  had  concurred  lu  affording  md  to 
ChiBBie  reveuue  offioeri,  the  mei-chaiite  of  Don-treatj  Powers  m*ouW 
3<:»on  have  iieudered  the  i^gtilatiouE  nugatofy.  The  appoiutmetit  of 
merchants  to  the  cotiBular  office  by  the  boo- treaty  States  rendered 
impartiality  in  the  adminiatration  of  the  Custom-house  whollj  1J»- 
pmeticable,  owing  to  the  extreme  dishoueatj  of  the  Chinese  pffidala. 
Although  the  tariff  ^^  aa  one  of  the  most  liberal  in  the  world,  amuggU&g 
became  so  rife  as  not  only  to  diminish  greatly  the  Imperial  revenue, 
and  to  mjnre  the  hotiouruble  merchant^  but  to  foster  pLrncy,  which 
could  only  be  repressed  hj  foreign  intervention.  Piracy,  checked  hj 
the  activity  of  Britiiih  cruisers,  sought  employment  on  land,  laid  sieftt 
to  and  captui*ed  Shanghai^  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  Cuatom-hon»e 
authority  altogether.  For  several  montha  no  duea  whatever  were 
levit^d.  To  correct  this  state  of  thiug^,  Mr.  Consul  Alcock  deyiaed  as 
a  tem[>orary  remerly  a  foreign  inwpectomte  of  tlje  CnBtum-liouie  j  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  the  CodhuIb  of  the  United 
States  and  Franco,  a  board  of  foreign  inspectors  was  organ  izt+il*  itn 
memhei^a  bdng  nominated  by  the  eonsulsj  but  appQinte<l  and  paid  by 
the  Chinese  Superintenjeni  of  Customs.  These  inapectors,  aided  W 
a  fetaff  of  linguists,  tide-waiters,  Stc^  assumed  control  of  the  Custom* 
of  the  |w>rt.  The  project  encountered  much  opposition  from  nativee 
and  foreigners,  whose  pecuniaiy  interests  snffered  by  the  sudden  sijp- 
pression  of  fraudulent  practices;  but  it  found  favour  with  the  leading 
merchants  and  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  b€<»me  firmly 
established  and  highly  useful,  the  Imperial  revenue  increasing  &bov« 
a  njiUion  of  dollar*  at  the  port  of  Shanghai  ]  while  the  comm€roe  of 
the  port  derived  advantage  from  the  change^  a  liberal  sum  having  beeai 
appropriated  from  these  savings  to  ini[)rove  the  navigation  of  the 
Yangeze  river.  Subsequently  a  complaint  was  urged  a^inst  t!ie 
iiystem,  that  it  was  restricted  to  the  port  of  Shanghai,  whose  mefcli«iita 
suffered  an  unfair  competition  with  those  in  the  other  porta,  whefe 
cheating  and  smugf^ling  were  still  encouraged  by  the  mandarins.  It 
was  restricted  to  Shanghai  from  its  origin  in  1$54  until  the  late 
treaty  at  Tien-tnin,  when  arrangements  were  made  by,  or  with  the  ooa- 
ourreuce  of^  the  allied  anih«ssador3,f<-rita  extension  to  all  the  martCiitte 
and  inland  ports  opened  by  that  treaty  to  foreign  oommercei^-tir,  tn 
other  worda^  throughotit  the  empii^* 

At  the  same  time,  howeverj  the  demi-official  relation  which  the 
Inspectomte  bore  to  the  foreign  diplomatic  body  was  severed  :  lb** 
iiiS]>ectors  are  no  longer  nominated  by  the  amba^^mdors,  which  is  «& 
improvement.  Thus,  the  Chinese  goverament  has  been  provided 
with  an  efficient  and  honest  administration  for  an  important  depart- 
ment, through  which  a  difficulty  otherwise  insuperable  has  been  ot«^ 
come*  It  has  met  a  want  that  existi^  through  all  the  dt?]>artments  of 
the  Imperial  service,  and  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  wiU  nr^ 
the  aduii^^^ion  of  foreigners^  to  such  an  extent  as  to  aooomplish  rirto- 
ally  the  contemplated  snbjugstion  of  the  empire. 

Latterly,  the  Foreign  luspectofate  haa  beeome  extremely  unpopQlar 
with  merchants  generally,  and  recently  British  merchants,  tltraif^ 
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their  Chambers  of  Commerce,  have  memorialized  Earl  Russell  against 
it^  as  prejudicial  to  their  interests ;  but,  as  the  complaints  are  directed 
raUier  against  the  administration  of  the  in8|>ectorate  than  against  the 
i^ystem  itself,  we  must  regard  it  as  an  accepted  remedy  for  an  acknow- 
ledge eril,  so  far  as  concerns  the  present  interests  of  foreign  mer- 
ehants.  It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  not  only  are  the  duties  fairly 
and  fully  collected  from  all  alike^  but  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the 
foreign  Custom-house  officials  have  served  to  check  the  growth  of 
piracy,  and  to  secure  for  navigators  the  advantage  of  beacons,  light- 
ships, and  the  like,  which  could  not  be  easily  obtained  from  the  native 
anthorities.  As  respects  the  Chinese,  the  innovation  was  regarded 
with  indifference,  except  by  those  immediately  affected  by  it ;  so  de- 
void are  they  of  any  sense  of  patriotism  and  nationality.  If  we  could 
regard  the  foreign  inspectorship  as  a  temporary  institution,  one  aim- 
ing to  fit  the  Chinese  themselves  for  the  honest  and  efficient  discharge 
of  the  duty  of  collecting  the  Customs  dues,  we  should  have  no  objec- 
tions to  urge  against  it ;  but  we  confess  to  apprehension  that  it  is 
likely  to  become  permanent  and  powerful — a  lever  for  further  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  concerns  of  China.  In  the  case  of  rebellion, 
it  almost  necessitates  interference.  Neutrality  in  civil  war  is  scarcely 
possible,  when  the  revenue  officers,  commanding  armed  vessels,  are 
foreigners,  enjoying  the  protection  of  their  respective  countries  ;  and 
when — as  is  the  case  at  present — there  is  raging  a  rebellion  against 
an  effete  foreijgn  dynasty,  we  are  in  danger  of  confronting  the  whole 
Chinese  race.  Having  become  protectora  of  the  inspectors,  we  may 
eventually  be  compelled  to  extend  protection  to  the  Go  vera  men  t  in 
all  its  departments,  or,  in  other  words,  to  assume  the  control  of  the 
empire.  The  degree  of  interfei-ence  which  has  already  met  with 
general  sanction,  seems  artfully  adaj)ted  to  promote  the  objects  of 
those  who  aim  at  territorial  aggrandizement  and  political  ascendancy 
in  that  distracted  country.  This  is  antagonistic  to  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  interests,  which  can  be  best  j)romoted  by  measures 
which  tend  to  make  the  Chinese  a  self-reliant,  independent,  and  vigo- 
rous government.  How  far  their  deliveiy  of  the  control  of  the  Custom- 
houses and  revenue  vessels  into  foreign  hands  may  contribute  to  this 
end,  I  do  not  presume  to  say  :  the  existence  of  the  inspectorate,  how- 
ever, like  the  i-elinquishment  of  jurisdiction  over  resident  foreigners, 
demands  a  strict  surveillance  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  solicitous 
for  the  welfare  and  independence  of  this  truly  classic  empire. 


A  Concise  Account  of  the  Colony  of  South  Avsfralir/,  comjnhd 
from  Official  Data,  iroufjht  dmvn  to  tU  end  (/ISGl.  By  Fka.N'cis 
S.  DUTTON,  Commissioner  for  South  Australia, 

South  Australia  is  one  of  the  six  separate  and  distinct  colonies  into 
which  the  inhabited  part  of  Australia,  and  the  smaller  but  adjoining 
island  called  Tasmania,  is  divided.  The  territory  embraces  an  area  of 
about  two  hundred  millions  of  acres,  of  which  about  2,200,000  acres 
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Lave  a!  rend  J  been  alienated  by  sale,  Tli©  capital  of  Sotitk  AoBtralij 
h  Adelaide,  in  latitml©  35°  8.,  ^\t\x  a  population  of  about  15,0(1 
inhabitants ;  it  is  six  and  a  b&lf  miles  dktaut  from  the  leo,  with  whicti 
it  is  connected  hj  railroad.  The  ceoi^tis  returns  of  1861  gi^e  a  total 
number  of  inbahitanta  in  the  colony  in  tbat  jear  of  181,667,  of  wbom 
6B,15i1  were  males^  and  63,508  femsleBi  showing  a  very  favouiiable 
equality  of  the  sexes.  The  number  of  births  registered  daring  1^61, 
v^ik^  ^551,  in  nearly  equal  pmpoi'tiou  of  sexea.  The  deatba  registered 
in  tiie  same  year,  were  1^55.  The  m&rriagaa  eolemaiJEad  ia  IBOl 
amounted  to  1100. 

The  indnstrial  pursFuita  are  chiefly  agrioulture^  pastoral  punsnitev 
mining,  ^ue-growing. 

Agricultuke. — In  the  year  1861,  there  were  428,816  acr^  of  land 
under  cult! yation ;  aud  1«151,176  acres  endosed,  but  not  yet  culti* 
vated.  Of  the  laud  under  eultiyation,  there  were  planted  with  wbeat» 
273,673  acres;  barley;  11»336  acres;  oats,  2,273  acreaj  maize,  32 
aci*es  ;  green  forage,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables^  orchards  and  yine- 
yarda,  and  land  lying  fallow,  141,503  acres; — ^Total  428,816  acres. 

The  ]>roduce  iu  1831  was  as  follows  :~ wheat,  ^,373,234  bnabela; 
barley^  188^198  bushels ;  oats  and  mai^je,  53,300  bushels  ;  hay,  71,02! 
tons;  potatoes^  7,110  tons;  wine,  182,087  galluns)  gmpes  (^atiiig)^ 
23,398  cwt. 

The  average  produce  per  acre  was,  wheat,  13  bushelji ;  barley,  16 
buahels ;  oats,  28  busheb  ;  bay,  2B  cwl  ;  potatoes,  60  ewt.  Tli« 
wheat  reaped  by  miiebine  (Ridley*8  invention)  was  180,366  aerea  ;  by 
Thaud,  91,920  acres*  There  are  76  steam*niill9  in  the  colony,  of  an 
aggregate  of  1078  horae-powen  In  the  South  Australian  court  at 
tlie  International  Bxhibition^  the  heaviest  sampler  of  wheat  weighed 
68  lbs.  1  oz,  to  the  imperial  bushel  1 

2,  Pastoral  PuRsmra* — About  30,000  square  miles  of  coiiniry 
are  occupied  for  pastoral  pursuits,  supporting  the  following  quantitien 
of  sU>t"k  (1B60)  t— Sheep  and  lambs,  2,800,000  ;  homed  catUc^ 
278,000;  horses,  50,000;  pigs  and  goatn,  65,000;  poultry  of  all 
sorttt,  315,000. 

B.  Mining  PuRairnm^-p^There  are  twenty  mines  at  present  in  work, 
pi*inci pally  producing  copper  and  a  little  lead,  and  nrgentifeifous 
galena  ;  the  yearly  produce  is  enucuerat-ed  in  the  lisst  of  ex|Kirta. 

4.  Wink-Growino  is  rapidly  becoming  a  most  important  brancit 
of  indnetiy,  the  climate  aud  sod  being  all  that  cx>uld  lie  de«iit?4 : 
3160  acres  are  already  planted  with  3,800,000  vines,  of  which  about 
one-half  are  in  bearing,  pt*oducing  200,000  gallons  of  wine,  t»eaide» 
1000  tons  of  t»ble  grapea 

Other  Purs u its. — Mercantile  establi aliments,  189  ;  profes^viotuil 
pursuits,  176;  ti-adespeople  of  aU  aorta,  1150  ;  manufa^^turers  of  all 
sorts,  ^60. 

The  South  Australian  court  at  the  International    I  ti,  in 

addition  to  the  samples  of  w^heat  ali'eady  mentioned,  eoi  ^  xt*ri>* 

wive  series  of  sauiploa  of  fine  flour  from  the  steam^mitls  ^  Smith 
Australia ;  large  collections  of  copper  and  lead  ores  (torn  tlie  mine*; 
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samples  of  wool,  and  samples  of  wine  from  thirty  different  vineyards  ; 
besides  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  produce. 

The  combined  import  and  export  trade  in  1860,  represented  the 
annual  sam  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 


The  imports  from  different  countries 
were  as  follows— 

United  Kingdom £939,345 

British  colonies  645,000 

Foreign  coontries  65,000 

£1,639,345 


The  exports  were— 

United  Kingdom    £783,898 

British  colonies  1,000,000 

Foreign  countries  250 

£1,784,148 


This  trade  gave  employment  to  328  British  ships  of  92,684  tons, 
and  29  foreign  ships,  of  12,585  tons,  for  the  inward  trade  ;  and  335 
British  ships,  of  97,594  tons,  and  35  foreign  ships,  of  15,195  tons,  for 
the  export  trade. 

The  exports,  the  produce  of  the  colony  in  I860,  were  as  follows  :«> 

Breadstuffs,  grain,  &c £499,102 

Fine  copper,  and  copper  ores 446,537 

Wool,  11,731,371  lbs 573,368 

Miscellaneous    57,319 

£1,576,326 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  total  adult  male  population  falls 
short  of  30,000,  we  arrive  at  the  astonishing  result,  that,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  its  existence,  we  ai-e  exporting  from  South  Australia 
over  £50  worth  per  head  for  each  male  adtUtf  after  retaining  sufficient 
for  our  own  requirements — a  result  which  may  fairly  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  progi*ess  made  by  any  countiy  in  the  world  of  which 
authentic  records  exist. 

Four  banks  supply  the  circulating  medium  for  the  trade  of  the 
colony,  the  aggregate  avei-age  circulation  of  notes  during  the  year 
being  about  £250,000,  and  the  aggi-egate  average  amount  of  coin  held 
by  the  four  banks  being  £300,000.  In  1848  a  savings*  bank  was 
established,  which  now  numbera  2567  depositors,  to  whose  credit 
balances  amounting  to  £89,000  stood  at  the  end  of  1860.  This 
amount  is  invested  in  mortgages  at  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest, 
£46,520,  and  in  goverament  securities  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest, 
£17,054,  the  balance  being  held  in  cash  deposits  at  the  banks  to  meet 
withdrawals. 

In  1860  there  were  210  licensed  schools,  of  which  131  were  con- 
ducted by  schoolmasters  and  79  by  schoolmistresses.  The  government 
paid  stipends  to  these  schools  in  1860  amounting  to  £15,121,  and  the 
teachers  received  in  addition,  from  the  parents  of  the  children,  the  sum 
of  £10,755,  on  a  scale  of  fees  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  average  cost  of  the  education  of  each  child  is — paid  by  govern- 
ment, £1  5s.  3d.  per  head,  paid  by  parents,  £1  3s.  lOd.  per  head ; 
total,  £2  9s.  Id.  The  total  number  of  scholars  attending  these  schools, 
amounted  in  1861  to  10,711— being  5811  boys  and  4900  girls.     No 
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religioua  tDstmctioi]  nl  a  den^^mmatiotiftl  dbuTACttr  is  |>ermitted  duting 
school  hoiii'a  iu  the  goirtiniiiieiit  tcshoola. 

There  ai'e  527  places  of  worship  in  the  colony,  providing  siUm^  for 
64,000  people  ;  there  are  12 8 S  ^utiday  achooLii  with  2297  leacbess  and 
16,319  schokrs. 

There  is  no  state  chui-ch  ia  South  AustraliH,  all  plsjces  of  worship 
being  builtj  and  the  nnnister«  supported,  bj  voluntary  ooiiiributioiiii ; 
the  cenBUB  rcttiniii  give  the  ibUowtng  numbera  aa  belongiug  to  tk^  ten 
principal  denoniiuatiijna  of  Chrifitiauj* : — ^Cliurdi  of  England,  43,3d7  ; 
Roman  Catholics,  15,594;  Wesleyan  Methodists,  14,522;  Germiui 
Lutheimna,  11,235;  Independents,  5268;  Chui-ch  of  Scotland,  4821  ] 
Bible  Chriatiitmi,  4216;  Fiee  Church  of  Scotland,  4137  ;  Primitive 
Methodists,  3l>72  ;  Baptiata,  3424,  Ac*  Th^ai*©  is  recently  bnih  in 
Adelaide  a  tine  int^tiiute  aud  public  libt^ary,  aud  vaiioua  learnt 
bocietierB  hold  their  meetings  there. 

Crimitiid  Ktiitigtios  are  happily  diiftinguisbed  by  tbe  absence  of 
senou!^  offences  :  the  magistrates  beard  dunng  I860,  3^64  cases,  being 
568  less  than  the  year  before  ;  of  these,  903  (or  330  less  than  in  the 
previous  year)  were  for  charges  of  drunkenness ;  this  vice  ia,  I  am 
liappy  to  aay^  very  considerably  on  the  decrease.  There  were  otdy 
»ixty-eight  convictions  for  felonies  ;  all  the  other  cases  were  for  minor 
offence;  540  cases  were  dismissed.  From  1850  to  1861,  no  white 
niiUi  Inia  been  executed  in  the  colony. 

T hex's  wei^e  192  miles  of  metivlkd  road  completed  in  tb^  oolony  in 
1860j  at  a  coet  of  £594,000*  Borne  of  these  roads  cro!3S  ateep  moiin* 
tain  ningeii  on  an  eaay  ascent,  and  retiect  great  credit  on  the  engine«r> 
ing  skill  employed*  A  railroad  connects  Adelaidtf  with  Port  Adelaide 
on  the  se«-coast,  a  distance  of  seven  ^nd  a  hi»lf  miles,  and  is  ext^^nded 
northwards  as  far  aa  Kapnnda,  a  distance  of  forty^eight  and  a  half 
miles,  or  fifty- six  mik-s  in  alh  The  average  cost  haa  been  ^  1 3,560 
per  mile* 

The  number  of  paaaengers  carried  per  annum  la  about  40^^,000,  and 
]  50,000  tons  of  goods.  Tlio  revenue  for  |)anaengers  i«  £25,000 ;  for 
goods  £31,000;  total,  £56^000.  The  expenditui-e  is  £43,6:36  [wr 
auntim. 

Telegraphic  conimunjcatian  is  estabLlahed  with  all  the  princt|)al 
cities  and  towns  in  the  ueighhouring  colonies  of  Vict^jria  and  New 
South  AYales,  and  now  reaches  Queen's  Land  and  mo*it  of  the  towtt* 
ahip  in  the  settled  districts  of  South  Australia  :  654  miles  of  wir^ 
were  in  operation  within  the  colony  in  1800,  w*hich  transmitted  72,000 
messiiges*  In  1861  there  were  914^  miles  of  wir»  opi-ncJ,  itunsuiit- 
ting  7fv  09  mt*ssttges,  and  producing  a  revenue  of  £7382*  All  mil* 
ways  and  telegraphs  are  c*>nstmctcd  by  the  gttvtTnmentj  and  tht 
revenue  derived  thei-efrom  is  part  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  prcwiuoe^ 
and  i§  annually  ajipropnated  in  the  estimates  by  the  |)ai4iitment. 

The  city  of  Adelaide  is  suiiplied^  on  the  gravitation  principle,  wilfc 
an  unlimited  quantity  and  constant  supply  of  water,  at  high  pre^suna 
It  is  bmught  alKJut  ten  miles,  from  the  hills,  at  a  cost  of  £250,000. 
A  reservoir,  at  the  mouth  of  the  goi^e  leadiug  into  the  hilla,  conti 
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one  hundred  and  fiffcjr  million  gallonR,  snfficient  to  supply  the  city  for  six 
monthiSy  and  this  reservoir  is  kept  constantly  full  by  an  uninterrupted 
influx  of  water  of  the  best  quality.  The  height  of  the  reservoir  above 
the  highest  point  of  the  city  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  1 000 
fire-plugs  have  been  fixed  for  the  protection  of  the  city  in  the  various 
streets.  Pablio  baths  and  numerous  drinking  foantains  are  now 
entablished  in  Adelaide ;  and  the  botanical  garden  of  thirty  acres  is 
supplied  with  fountains  from  the  same  source. 

The  climate  of  South  Australia,  like  that  of  the  other  colonies  on 
the  southern  and  eastern  seaboard  of  Australia,  is  essentially  a  very 
healthy  one.  The  summer  months  of  January  and  February  are 
sometimes  unpleasantly  hot,  but  this  is  never  of  long  duration,  and 
certain  to  be  followed  by  many  dsys  of  pleasant  warmth,  tempered  by 
the  searbreeze.  Great  pains  are  bestowed  by  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  in  the  annual  preparation  of  detailed  tables, 
blowing  the  meteorological  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  morning  and 
evening,  for  each  day  in  the  year,  as  well  as  t.he  fall  of  rain,  direction 
and  force  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  most  violent  winds  come 
from  the  N.W.,  changing  to  W.  and  S.W.  The  hot  winds  are  always 
from  the  N.E.  and  N.,  and  immediately  become  oool,  when  the 
direction  changes  to  W.  and  S.W. 

One  company  of  the  40th  regiment  constitutes  the  entire  strength 
of  Queen's  troops  in  the  colony ;  viz.,  four  officers,  eight  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  sixty  privates.  The  colony  pays  colonial  allow- 
ances to  both  officers  and  men. 

A  thoroughly  well-organized  and  well-equipped  volunteer  force 
exists  in  South  Australia ;  viz  —cavalry,  thirty-one ;  artillery,  seventy- 
one  ;  riflemen,  armed  with  the  Enfield  rifle,  1423 ;  total,  1^25  of  all 
arms,  including  officers. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  militia  force,  liable  to  be  called  out  for 
service  in  case  of  necessity,  under  Act  No.  9  of  1854,  amounting  to 
14,330  men. 

The  revenue  voted  by  parliament  for  the  year  1860,  amounted  to 
jE438,827  28.  8d. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  items  of  revenue: — Produce 
of  the  sale  of  crown  lands,  £147,631 ;  customs,  £120,535  ;  rents  of 
crown  lands,  £32,332 ;  assessment  on  stock  grazed  on  crown  lands, 
£25,462;  public-house  licences,  £14,050;  postages,  £14,582;  fines 
and  fees  of  court  throughout  the  province,  £15,671  ;  revenue  from 
railways  (gross),  £43,893 ;  do.  from  telegraphs,  £7300. 

The  expenditure  of  every  department  of  government  is  annually 
voted  by  parliament. 

The  expenditure  for  i860  was  £492,656.  The  apparent  excess  of 
expenditure  over  revenue  for  that  year  being  covered  by  balances  to 
the  credit  of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  1 859. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  items  of  expenditure : — 
civil  list  granted  to  her  Majesty,  £14,800  ;  establishments  for  carry- 
ing on  the  total  machinery  of  administration,  £206,667 ;  pensions, 
£4556 ;  expenditure  on    works  and  buildings,  roads,   streets,  and 


es,  t;ii;»,tiit()  I  interest  and  redemption  fund  of  loan  for  pnbiie 
work^f  j£67,3l5;   for  mttoduDing  iuimigmnt'^  from  Great  Brit&iti^ 

The  government  coDsiata  of — l.  the  governor*  who  ii  appointed  hw 
the  Qneen,  being  the  oulj  officer  appointed  hy  the  home  government ; 
2.  a  minlBtryj  conRisting  of  five  niemhers  of  the  [mrliameut  who  form 
the  executive  council ;  and  3.  the  porllaraetit  itii^lfi  which  is  compo^eil 
of  an  upper  house  of  eighteen  members^  and  a  houae  of  asjemblj  of 
t]urty-sr3£  membera. 

Tue  Upper  House  (or  Legislative  Council)  is  elected  by  the  whol« 
colony  voting  as  one  diatrict,  for  twelve  yenra  ;  ooe- third  of  the  meni- 
bers  retiring  every  four  years.  Tha  qualification  of  a  ni ember  is  inexiely 
thikt  lie  muit  be  thitly  years  of  age,  and  a  i^eaident  for  three  yeara. 
Thut  of  the  voter  la,  enrolment  for  six  months,  and  to  be  a  freeho 
of  £50  viiluet  *^^  leaseholder  of  .£20  value, 

TtiE  House  of  Ass^khbly  is  electeil  for  three  yeara  ■  no  quAlifit^tioa 
is  fequired,  either  for  members  or  electors,  beyond  being  twenty-oil^ 
years  of  age,  and  having  been  on  the  roll  for  eiic  montha. 

The  President  of  the  former,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  latter,  are  erloetM] 
by  the  menibera  of  eaeh  house. 

Elections  for  both  houses  a.ve  eonductini  by  ballot. 

AH  money  bilk  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  the 
whole  form  of  parliamentary  pi'oceeding  is  strictly  analogous  to  tbi 
of  the  British  parliament^  our  standing  orders  being  copied  fi*om  ihd 
of  the  latter,  only  mudiiied;  or  altered  where  Deceaaaty,  lo  meet 
circumstancea  of  the  colony-     The  niinistry^  for  the  time  being,  < 
only  retain  office  ao  long  as  they  have  n  working  majurity  in  parhumfut* 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  wonld  awy  that  South  Auatntliii  hm* 
within  itself  all  the  elements  of  becoming  in  proeessss  of  time  a  j 
nation.  We  have  a  fine  climate,  a  good  geographical  position,  i 
unbounded  resources  of  material  weiilth.  Papulation  la  ont  great  wjint ; 
with  }>opulation,  no  limit  can  be  placed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
colony  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
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TeE  area  of  the  Sontbem  States  is  equaj  to  l,09ii,57l  iqu&re  miliw. 
Putting  mule  the  BoixleF  States^  now  hetd  by  military  oecup&tioOt  i 
Confederate  Btaten^ having   an  area  of  833,144   aquana  tails 
rather  more  than  seven  timea  Iiu^ger  tbaji  the  United  Kingdom.     AL 
bama  and  Florida  are  severally  as  large  as  England.     Texaa  ia  nearl| 
6ve  times  as  large  as  England  ;  and  this  vast  area  tloes  not  includel 
sterile  wastes  and  arid  deserta     The  proportion  of  unprofitable  land  it 
unmirpasHsbly  small     The  unaiJtivated  lands  teem  with  latent  plenty,| 
and  only  wait  for  the  labour  of  man  to  yield  abundant  harvesta. 
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The  population  of  the  Southern  States  is  about  fourteen  millions. 
Unfortunately,  tbe  census  for  1860  has  not  been  published,  and  there- 
fore I  can  only  give  the  probable  population.  The  population  of  the 
territory  under  the  sway  of  the  Confederate  government  has  been 
variously  stated.  I  estimate  it  at  ten  millions  and  a  half,  of  which 
seven  millions  are  whites,  and  rather  less  than  three  millions  and  a 
half  are  negroes.  Two  hundred  millions  must  be  added  to  the 
population  of  the  Southern  States  before  it  equals  in  density  the 
present  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  variety  of  climate  in  the  South.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  the  South  has  supplied  itself  with  rice,  and 
can,  and  does,  produce  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  abundantly,  and  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, because  the  South  grows  so  much  cotton  that  she  produces  little 
else.  It  has  further  been  assumed  that  the  South  depended  on  the 
North  for  its  supplies  of  grain  and  other  articles  of  food.  These 
oonclusions  are  completely  false,  as  I  propose  to  show  by  a  refei*euce 
to  the  United  States*  census  for  1850,  and  in  doing  so  I  mu8t  remark, 
that  the  absolute  and  relative  productiveness  of  the  South  has  wonder- 
fully increased  in  the  last  twelve  years. 

In  1850,  the  population  of  the  South  was  nine  millions  and  a  half, 
and  that  of  the  North  and  West  thirteen  millions  and  a  half.  In  that 
year  the  South  produced  grains  which  constitute  food  to  the  value  of 
307,328,112  dollars;  of  other  produce,  not  including  cotton,  46,305,950 
dollars;  value  of  slaughtered  animals,  54,398,015  dollars;  giving  a 
total  value  of  408,030,077  dollars.  The  North  and  West  produced 
in  grains  which  constitute  food,  to  the  value  of  305,769,963  dollars — 
that  is,  1,557,149  dollars  less  than  the  South  ;  but,  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  population,  the  North  and  West  produced  of  giuins  which 
constitute  food,  nearly  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  South.  The  con- 
sumption per  head  of  bread-stuffs  in  the  North  and  West  is 
equal  to,  if  not  rather  in  excess  of,  the  consumption  per  head 
in  the  South.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  surplus  of  the 
South,  or  how  is  the  Northern  deficiency  supplied?  Instead  of 
the  South  being  dependent  on  the  North,  the  latter  receives  sufficient 
finom  the  former  to  supply  its  deficiency  for  home  consumption,  and 
to  enable  it  to  do  a  considerable  export  trade  in  grain  and  flour. 
Of  other  agricultural  products,  the  North  and  West  raised,  in  1850, 
to  the  value  of  178,904,527  dollars,  being  132,600,577  dollai-s  more 
than  the  South,  which,  even  allowing  for  the  difference  of  population, 
is  a  large  excess.  Hay  is  included  in  this  return,  of  which  the 
Northern  and  Western  production  was  valued  at  127,008,580  dollars, 
and  the  Southern  at  11,377,846  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  live  stock  in  the  South  was  40,823,727,  and  in  the 
other  sections,  36,409,134.  That  is,  the  value  of  hay  in  the  Noi-th 
exceeded  the  value  of  hay  in  the  South  by  132,600,577  dollars; 
whilst  the  South  had  4,414,000  head  of  live  stock  more  than  the 
North.  Animals  in  the  ^outh  do  not  eat  less  than  in  the  North,  but 
in  the  South  there  is  no  need  to  make  hay,  in  consequence  of  the 
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ooDtinne^l  miltluea'^  of  tLe  BeaBons  and  nnceasing  verdure.  Haj  oQg 
not  to  bo  estimated  as  wealth  hj  th^  Hortbem  Statea.  TUe  nece^llj  i 
of  hajniaking  is  a  heavj  tax  upou  Nortliem  labour,  which  the  Soutli 
eacapea,  Deduotmg,  then,  from  both  iddes  the  vahie  of  hay  croptt  iha  | 
agricultural  produce  {excltitjiing  grams  which  oonstitate  food)  of  UiSi 
Sotith  waa  34,426  J04  dollars,  and  of  the  North  and  West,  46,30S^(»j 
dollars.  CorrtMiting  these  reaalta  by  ixspulatioti,  it  mak^s  the  return 
of  ^orth  and  Weiet  deficient  bj  about  1 6,U0a»0U0  dolUra.  The  vaIo«| 
of  animAla  slaughtered  in  the  North  and  West  waa  56,990,237  doUat^i 
b^iDg  %d$2j2i2  dollars  more  than  the  South,  Cknrecting  Ihc9&| 
retnmR  hy  population,  the  North  and  West  show  a  oam|;)ArAd¥^ 
deficieDcj  of  about  21,000,000  dollars  Tho  total  vmlae  of  t^ 
agricultural  prod u eta  of  the  South  (not  iucluding  cotton) 
408,030,077  dollar;  of  the  North  and  West,  541,063,717  dol^ 
being  nearly  a.  dollar  per  head  of  the  popoktion  in  fai'onr  of 
South,  But  these  returns  are  inacciirtite  uutil  we  hare  deducted  l 
returns  of  hay,  or  allowed  an  equivalent  for  Southern  grrns^,  that  ne 
neither  mowing  nor  storing,  Leae  the  hay,  the  returns  ar« — 4ot  tb 
South,  396,652,231  dollara;  for  the  Noith  and  Weat,  409,063,14^ 
dollars,  giving  for  the  latter  an  aTerage  of  thirty  doU&TO  per  haidf  I 
to  til e  former  forty-two  dollars  per  bead. 

The  North  is  a  manufacturiDg  trading  CQuntry.      It  haa  iiol  onli 
dope  til©  ihippiug  and  brokering  of  the  South,  but  it  hm^  bees 
bootmaker,  its  hatter,  Its  taOor,  its  cabin et-makar,  ifcix     The 
of  course,  haa  had  to  pay  an  import  profit  on  such   ihinga. 
have    abo    managed    to    build    9000    niiles    of   rmlrt>a4    wiUnoil 
getting  into  debt.     Slave  labour  is  undeniablj  the  most  waaielol  al| 
all  labour.     If  white  men  could  be  employed  on  cotton  plantatio 
thej  would  accomplish  at  leaat  twice  aa  much  work  ad  negro«a,  i 
the  work  would  he  better  done.     A  oottou  Beld,  after  being  piek«d  1 
negroeft,  looks  white  with  harvest,  and,  I  am  told  by  {^anten, 
waate  is  serioua.     On  the  other  hand,  slave  labour  ia  economical 
cou'^nmption.     In  the  South,  the  remuneration  of  the  Uboiirer  i!o 
not  include  the  profits  of  ahopkeepers,  who  are  dejmto  natiprod^ 
and  stand  between  the  merchant  and  the  consumer.     The  if 
buys  his  pork,  whisky,  and  tobacco,  (fee,  at  the  wholesale  prices  j 
in  the  South,  sweet  potatoes,  melons  and  other  ariicleei^  of 
produced  abtindaDtly  on  laud^  and  wlUi  labonr  that  wonld 
remain  unen> ployed. 

The  United  States'  exports,  in   1650,  amounted   to  27BfiS% 
dollars.     The  following  are  those  of  the  South  : — 

Dollmrs. 

Cotton    ,„.,  „..„. „„•...,.»<  161,434.923 

Tobacco  .„».„..„...„„„..„..*„    21,074.038 

Rice. ...»..,. „       2,207J4S 

NRYal  Slur??* »,nU5,474 

Sugar  »., ...,. 10*173^ 

JHolasaea .......„„. "ii^^JO 

Hemp  .,..,..«. ^,^7 
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Luaving  the  experts  of  the  North  cqial  to  89,698,534  dollars.  That 
ia,  with  a  populatiou  iieai'ly  50  per  cent,  greater,  the  ex])orts  of  the 
North  are  more  than  100  ]>er  cent,  les^  tliaa  those  of  the  Sjuth.  If 
I  am  asked  what  becomes  of  Noi'thoru  industry,  I  reply  that  it  finds 
a  market  in  the  So.ith.  In  ISoO,  the  salci  of  domestic  manufactures 
to  the  Sviuth  exceed.^d  146,000,000  dollars.  Since  then  the  mau.«f»c- 
iuree  of  the  North  have  risen  50  per  cent.,  and  the  demand  of  the 
South  has  made  equal,  if  nob  superior,  progi*ess.  It  is,  then,  not 
hazardous  to  put  down  tlie  So.itheru  cjusumptiou  of  Northern  manu- 
factures in  1859,  at  240,000,000  doUara.  Still  it  must  nut  be  supposed 
that  the  South  does  not  manufacture.  According  to  the  census  of 
1850,  the  value  of  Soutliern  manufactures  in  that  year  amounted  to 
164,579,937  dollars.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  high  ])rotec- 
tive  duties  have  given  the  Northern  manufacturers  thj  monoiioly  of 
the  Southern  market. 

I  now  coiue  to  Cotton,  the  great  staple  of  the  South.  The  South 
is  remarkable  for  the  specialty  of  its  products.  The  Carolina  rice 
liis  never  been  repri>dnced  in  other  parts  of  the  earth.  The  wheat  of 
Virginia,  besides  yielclLig  more  flour  than  any  othor  American  wheat, 
has  a  quality  that  preserves  it  sweet  in  warm  climates.  So  with 
tobacco.  It  is  grown  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Germany,  and  but  foi* 
the  excise  laws  it  would  be  cultivated  in  England.  You  git  much 
finer  tobacco  at  Havaunah  ;  but  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky 
tobaccos  suit  the  taste  of  the  mdli  m,  and,  whatever  thoir  price,  th^y 
command  a  market.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  cotton  ;  it  can  be 
grown  in  the  East  In  lies,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Africa,  and  other 
places;  but,  despite  the  most  costly  and  ])aiustaking  experiments, 
cotton  similar  to  the  cotton  of  the  S  mtheru  States  has  not  been 
produced  out  of  the  Southern  States.  Bit  qu  mtity  is  a  still  stronger 
barrier  than  quality  against  the  world  ever  bjcomiug  inde|>endent  of 
tiie  cotton  fields  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Southern  States  alone 
produce  more  cotton  that  they  consume.  Those  who  talk  about  a 
ttupply  of  cotton  from  India,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  supplies 
from  America,  do  not  read  or  consider  lliose  invaluable  statistics — 
trade  returns.  In  1857,  Great  Britiiin  received  from  the  United 
States  654,758,048  pounds  of  cotton,  and  sliipped  to  the  United 
States  154,818,134  yards  of  plain  and  dyed  g«joJs.  In  the  same 
year  Great  Britain  received  230,338,144  pounds  of  cotton  from  tht^ 
East  Indies,  and  shipped  to  the  East  Indies  791,537,041  yards  of 
plain  and  dyed  g)ods.  That  is,  Great  Britain  received  150  i>er  cent. 
moi*e  cotton  from  America  than  from  India,  and  yet  exj)orted  live 
times  as  mujh  cotton  fabric  to  India  Jis  to  America.  In  1858,  our 
receipts  of  cotton  from  India  were  132,722,575  pounds,  and  the  sanio 
year  we  sent  to  India  223,000,000  jwunds  of  cottoa  fabrics.  So  that 
cotton-producing  countries,  as  well  as  those  countries  that  do  not 
grow  cotton,  are  depen<lent  on  the  American  supplies. 

I  see  no  objection  to  extensive  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  or  els(*- 
where;  but  it  appears  to  nio  alwurd  in  tlie  last  degree  to  think  that  it 
is   |X)8.:iible  to  alter  providential  arrange  iieuts,  and    1    think   it    is 
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impossible  to  avoid  the  couclusion  that  the  South  ii*  tl 
cotton  field  of  tlie  world.  I  say  thla  not  only  in  regard  to  tbe  qoalitj  ' 
of  cottoa  produced,  or  even  with  regard  to  its  present  immense  prw-  J 
duetion  ;  but  bccauiie  the  productivenesifi  of  the  Southern  States  ia  | 
practically  unlimited.  The  area  of  the  States  (North  Carf>lLna,  South 
Carolitia^  Georgia,  Florida^  Tenneasee,  Arkansas^  Alalmtna,  Ali^^msfiippi, 
Loniioana,  and  Taxos)  ia  452,024,320  acres,  atid  it  is  estimated 
At  least  h&lf  is  suitable  for  the  cidtivBtiou  of  cotton*  Tbe  av« 
production  of  cotton  is  250  pmnds  per  acre*  If,  then,  the  who 
the  available  arua  wtm  cultivated,  it  would  yield  a  citjp 
56^5OG,O0O>(IOO  pounds  of  cotton.  Tlie  consumptioti  of  cnlton 
England  is  uot  quite  ten  pounds  per  head,  and  in  France  it  m  ahont  | 
four  pounds  per  head,  One-fiftb  of  the  cotton  lands  of  the  Boutliem  j 
States,  being  cultivated,  would  supply  tbe  demand 8  of  tbe  wLole 
world,  even  if  tbe  consumption  waa  everywhere  equal  tg  our  laip*^ 
iTinsumption  in  England. 
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TT  will  doubtless  be  rem embei-ed  that,  in  1858,  an  International  Co 
J    right  Gongreas  wits  held  at  Brussels,    It  waa  attended  by  many  of  tbe 
most  eminent  authors  and  publishers,  almost  every  civil ized  state  berag 
represented  upon  the  occaaion ;  the  King  of  the  Belgian?*^  toti,  beia^ 
present  during  some  of  the  dliseuBsiona,  which  were  continued  se^ 
day^,  and  resulted  in  the  following  resolution ti  being  passed  :— 
1*  The  Congress  considers  that  tbe  principle  of  an   iutertial 
recognition  of  projierty  iu  works  of  literature  and  art,  in  fi 
of  their  authors,  ought  to  take  a  place  in  the  legialation  of  iW 
civilized  nations. 
2.  This  principle  ought  to  be  admitted  fix)m  countiy  to  couniij, 
even  in  the  absence  of  reciprocity. 
Foreign  authors  ought  to  be  placed  upon  exactly  tbe  saoji? 

ing  as  native  authors. 
There  ifi  no  reason  for  requiiing  foreign  authors  to  confo! 
particular  formalities,  in   order  to  be  qualified    to  cl 
right  of  property.    In  order  to  obtiiin  that  riglit,  it  ouj^fht 
snffieient  that  they  should  have  complietl  with  the  fortnf 
reqinVrd  by  the  law  of  the  country  wher^  the  original  |iii 
tion  dr.st  ajipeared, 
5.  It  is  desirable  that  all  ooim tries  sbouhl  udopt^  far  pmj 
works  of  literature  and  art,  a  legislation  resting  upon  a 
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A  few  brief  obaervationa  ax  to  tlie  lawisof  copyrJglifc  in  England  and 
Qthei"  states,  may  ajssist  in  showing  the  great  injustice  which  authors 
suffer  by  reason  of  the  existing  state  of  international  law  as  to  such 
property. 

The  origin  of  copyright  in  England  has  never  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained. It  is  with  cop V right  as  with  bills  of  exchange;  there  is  no 
trace  of  either  in  the  Roman  law.  In  Englmid,  bills  of  exchange 
became  recognized  as  proptrty  by  the  custom  of  merchanta^  and  not 
by  any  act  of  the  legislature.  A  cj^refiil  examination  of  the  early 
records  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  would  probably  show  that  copyright 
also  originfited  in  a  cuatora,  amongst  the  Lrmdon  printers  ami  book- 
sellerB,  not  to  reprint  each  other's  publications,  whence  a  proj>erty  in 
thera  ultimately  became  recognized  by  the  common  law.  Certjiin  it  is, 
that,  according  to  Lc»rd  Mansii*4d,  copyright  in  books  had  for  ages 
existed  by  the  common  law  of  England,  as  well  after  as  before  pub- 
lieation  ;  that  is,  an  author  had  pt-rpetual  property  in  the  multiplication 
of  copies  of  his  hook.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
copyright  in  England,  it  i&  quite  certain  that  it  ia  no  older  than  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  this  country,  and  therefor©  related  only 
to  books.  And  the  comnion  law  right  has  now  been  merged  in  that 
created  by  the  nnmeroui  atntutt?a  on  the  subject 

These  statutes,  however,  while  on  the  one  hand  limiting  the  duration 
of  literary  property  which  would  natunilSy  be  perpetual ;  on  tbo  other, 
even  in  the  preamble  of  the  earliest  of  them,  that  of  1710,  recognize 
eucb  property  as  alrendy  exi-^ting  ;  and^  while  extending  the  benefit  to 
dramatic,  musical,  and  artistic  worka,  concede  the  principle^  that  the 
authors  of  dramatic  and  musical  works,  first  publiahetl  within  the 
British  dominions,  are  exclnsively  entitled  to  the  tolmle  pecuniary 
advantages  thereof,  and  projmrttf  therein ;  that  is,  the  right  of  repre* 
aentaiion  and  performance,  wi  wtU  as  the  copyright. 

The  Committee  of  the  Brussels  International  Copyright  Congi^es^  of 
1858,  to  which  I  have  alluded^  not  only  published  their  proceedings! 
but  alao  collectcfl  and  published  in  Fi-ench  the  legislation  of  every 
state  as  to  copjTight. 

Hence  it  apfvears,  that  so  universally  has  the  justice  and  policy 
extended  of  protecting  the  properly  of  authors  in  the  reiiri>duction  of 
their  works,  that  every  civilistetl  fitirto  in  Kurope  and  America  now 
pos3fi9ses4  it^i  laws  of  cojiy  right.  Even  Turkey  ia  not  an  exception  to 
the  rule  ;  and  a  careful  pernsnl  of  the  Rni^sinn  code  of  copyright  will 
show,  that  it  is  the  mo?*t  Rcientific  and  best  legislation  on  the  aubject 
which  has  yet  Iwen  framed  by  any  state. 

But  as  in  England,  so  in  Qvcvy  foreign  state  (with  one  excepiioti), 
its  municipul  laws  of  copyright  only  contemplate  the  protection  of 
those  works  which  are  first  published  in  such  state* 

Thia  peculiaiity  of  the  municipal  laws  of  copyright  has  long  been 
couf^idered  unjust,  demoralizing,  and  imj>olitic.  If,  upon  tlie  first 
principles  of  natural  right  and  justice^  it  is  barbarous  for  any  state  to 
allow  its  own  subject**  to  rob  each  other  of  their  copyright  jrro^mrly^ 
liurely  it  is  equally  barbarous  for  State  A  to  allow  its  subjects  to 
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jiluni^tr  tliofie  of  ltd  neighbour^  State  B,      lu   Rtigknd, 
iujustke,  cerUim  statu bes^  kiiowa  a^  the  luteriialioual  CopyrigLt  Acts, 
have  been  i^iissed  during  the  i-n^ign  of  Ltir  iirtMAent  Majetftj,  emiLllDg 
iierj   tmder  cerUiii   conditions,  by  order   iu   council,  to   exUajd  the  | 
^►eiieBt  of  all  our  literarj  and   iirttstic  copjriglit  acts  to  work*^ 
puhliahetl  in  any  foreign  cotmirtj. 

The  policy  of  tbesH^  acts,  and  tliec»mdtti.>n  which  they  imppae  i 
tiie  cTOwu,  i:i  that  f>f  securing  reciprot^ily  in  favour  of  the  |>ropriet<lw  1 
i*f  Bntisih  co]»yivghttf-  or,  in  other  wonk,  of  promoting  aod  legiiLi " 
the  ignoinitt'ou^  bargain^  that  so  lojag  ah  the  subjects  of  State  A  fiha' 
jnohibited  from  steal ing  the  copyright  proj)eity  of  Bnti^h  »uhj| 
British  aubj»H;t3  i*hall,  during  the  saoio  ]ieriod,  be  proLibittd 
stealing  the  copyright  jkropei-ty  Wongiiig  to  tTie  subjects  uf  State  A. 

BiuOti  the  ptisiiiiig  of  tiiese  ucis  her  Miijesiy  hji>4  entered  into  nhat  | 
are  called  iutenrntittnal  copyright  convert iona  wjUj  Pruj^in^  Fiiuice. 
Italy,  Belgium,  Simiu,  and  several  other  states  for   the   pnrjiose  ofj 
securitig  to  their  hubjt!ct»  on  the  one  hand^  and  to  Brilbh  aubjects  on  i 
the  other,  recijirocail  proieotioti  m  to  iheir  copyrights. 

In  EnghiJid  theiie  conventions  have  been  cunijiletcd  by  oniefs  m, 
council  foimded  upon  them^  in  canfoitnity  with  the  re>quiremeiiti  6f| 
our  Internatiouid  Copjiight  Acts. 

All  of  these  eouvyntiona  are  for  short  term^j  and  some  are  at  tlie ' 
preaent  time  liable  to  be  determined  by  a  ytws  uottoe  on  eiiber  side.  { 

Prunaia  and  France  have  taken  an  active  jiart  in  promoting  Uv? 
recojciution  and  protection  of  copyrights  :  the  couventions  eoieired  mU* 
by  France  fir  that  pur])ose  have  been  very  nntnerous 

To  France  alone  belongs  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  and  the  liberaliir 
of  recognizing  and  protecting  the  copyright  jirufierty  of  antbor^  hi 
their  worki  when  first  published  ia  any  forelgit  state,  and  witkoHt  anf\ 
cmuiitioiu  of  renprodif/.  Tra^  ira3  effected  iu  1352^  by  a  decree  vf  j 
the  Emperor  during  the  time  he  wa^  )a evident  of  the  i-epulJic  j  and] 
after  enteririg  iuio  the  Inlem^itional  Uopyright  Couveutiou  witli ' 
Etigldud  to  which  1  liave  Hlluded. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  Frjinct?  i*  concerned,  thiH  decree  iaeliicli 
thttt  is  reqaire<l  by  the  fit's t  four  resolutions  of  the  Bm^^seU  Tut 
tional  Cojiy right  Clou^rem     In  France  you  have  only  to  prove  _ 
proprietoriihip  of  the  copyright  in  a  liicrarv  or  aj^tistic  work,  whethc!'^ 
acquired  under  the  k«^  of  France  or  under  tStat  of  any  foreign  i 
and  th-tt  such  woik  htid  hcen  pirated  iu  Fmnco ;  and  ihfi:  Lkw  j 
eftectually  |>roteet4i  you  by  ]iunjahing  the  wrongiloer  eriiiund%' 
the   theft,    and    making   him   civilly   respoiu-iible    for   the 
occaaii*ned  by  the  piracy.     Moreoverj  bused  »*>  it  is  upon  the  pru 
of  propertt/,  tiiis  French  decree  18  in  strict  ncoorda.Dee  wiib  thej 
iiatious,  which  renders  it  obllgitoiy  u|*ou  evt-ry  *rtate  to  pn>t< 
iu  own  territory  the  pro|iefty  of  alieua  whi>  are  siibjecU  of  i 
Ftatc,  and  whiehj  aa  being  the  law  of  n^tlona,  is  also  part  of  I 
law  of  England. 

I  therefore  submit  that  the  principle  of  ret:^lprocilf^^  wbidi^ 
the    Eiglhih    lijteriiaiioiial    Copyrjjbt 
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fmmonilj  and  tliat  fclie  pioj^rietorsof  literniy,  musual,  ur  artii^tic  copy- 
right in  works  tii^t  |nibliahfcd  abroad,  ciught  also  witliiii  the  Eritiisli 
Jominiotia  to  be  abMjkifcely  enlitled  to  proteclioD  m  respect  of  tbeii^ 
pmpetty  in  sncb  works.  Nay,  more,  Itt  not  this  protection  be  aus- 
peiided  by  the  fitct  of  hostilities  exiting  bet^iefn  Englatid  and  fll*y 
foi-eign  atafcev  Iriii^inuch  a?^  moi^t  antbois  of  uew  \^orfcs  me  iiniversftl 
benefactor!,  their  copyrighl  property  in  si^cli  wojk«  b  eiiiiikd  to 
especial  and  uuiver»^al  piotection  dormg  both  peace  and  wnv. 

I  also  submit  that  if  a  uniform  plan  of  i-egishTition  i^f  alt  works,  iu 
whicli  it  is  ititenfled  to  claim  a  copyright,  were  establisheti  between 
nations,  international  copyright  might  then  he  adopted  with  perfect 
mi^ij  to  all  parties  in  tt- res  ted,  and  withont  inn>i'Sing  any  condition 
npon  the  author  of  a,  new  work  except  that  of  registering  it,  aecoi*ding 
to  the  law  of  the  state  where  it  was*  lirat  published.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  a  work  was  first  published  in  France,  and  regist*  red  there,  and  that 
ilalO  ftfc  fixed  periods  ti*ansmitted  to  En  ail  and  duplicates  of  its  if  giaters 
and  indexes,  the  intei-e^ta  of  the  BritiMh  pnblie  winild  be  snfficiently 
protectetl,  without  imposiing  npon  the  foreign  author  any  further  or 
other  condition  for  the  acquisition  of  copyright.  Snch  arrangements 
would  also  afford  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  the  public  in 
one  country  as  to  the  works  published  in  others*,  Hnd  thns  aid  in  the 
diaaeini nation  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  carry  out  the  duty  of  mutual 
juatiea  and  loving-kindness. 


!l 


Tha  liUenuUionai  A^pecU  of  QtummHm  Letjfisiniwn.    By  Gavt» 

The  large  and  lengthened  inquiiy  instituted  by  the  Public  ITei*lth 
Department  of  the  Asf^ociation  rit  the  beginning  of  the  year  ISStl  wat^ 
brought  to  a  close  last  year,  »«pon  the  pit&entation  of  their  reprt  by 
the  committee  which  had  conducted  the  inquiiy,  Thia  rtport,  after 
being  submitted  to  the  council,  w^w  communicated  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  was  subsequently  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Common  k, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cave^  M.P.  for  ?horeham*  ^^mong  the  volumi- 
nous maas  of  official  evidence^  [irocured  from  her  Majesty  s  consuls  and 
the  governors  of  Briiinh  colonies  durii^g  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
and  a  digest  of  which  is  contained  in  the  two  pttiliainentary  papers 
printed  in  the  previfjus  year,  there  ijs  a  lavjcje  amount  of  information 
iin  the  existing  qiiumutine  regulations  and  pi-actice  of  ditlerent  coun- 
tries, and  on  the  bearings  of  snch  i  egulations  and  pi-aciice  upon  com- 
foercial  and  general  interinuiitnal  intercourse.  Primarily  and  mainly 
the  subject  waa  of  coui-se  investigated  by  the  ccunmiitee  as*  a  great 
public  he^th  quci^tion,  and  accordingly  special  attention  was  paid, 
thronghout  the  iiiquiiy,  to  quMnmtine  ns*  a  long-established  means 
adopted  by  most  nations  for  the  presumed  protection  of  their  people 
flgainflt  the  importation  of  dungerons  diseases  from  abroad.     This  was 
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the  origlnMl,  anil  %hm  ia  still  the  professed  &nd  osteti8iblo»  objed? 
souglit  fi>x*  by  the  system — viz.^  the  prt^servation  of  the  hetilth  of  a  ctnti- 
muuity  from  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  cause  of  miscbief.  How  far 
this  object  has  bitbeito  been  attained — or,  in  other  worils.  ^^biit  Iml^^ 
been  tlie  pmctical  reisulta  of  the  syBtem  fiT^m  past  ex|>erienc(;v^ — maT 
be  gathered  from  the  above  parliaiDeutary  papei'i^.  llie  ataie  too  «f 
exit^ting  laEai'ots^  aiid  of  other  meatm  of  accent modation  provided  in 
diflcrent  poit^  for  tlie  cure  of  the  Bick  on  lH>ard  ve^aels  put  mto 
i[uarantine,  and  alao  for  the  reception  of  the  healthy  part  of  the  citw 
and  yifLSMengers  during  the  imjioaed  period  of  detention^  aa  we!I  a»  for 
the  pnrifi cation  of  goods  or  of  cargoes  supposed  to  be  inftfcted,  attrac- 
ted the  spcial  attention  of  the  committee;  and  on  this  head  also  much 
usefnl  information  waa  obtained. 

But  befiiiles  tliese,  and  such-like  hygien ic  matters,  therei  are»  it  will  be 
seen,  vnrions  other  topics  of  consideration  ariiiiiig  out  of  the  evidenoe 
which  has  lx!en  publish ed^^toiHcs  of  a  nmre  purely  social  and  com- 
mercial nature,  and  relating  to  the  general  ioterconrse  of  p«?ople8  with 
each  other.  An  able  writer,  in  one  of  the  leatiing  professional  review* 
of  the  day^  speaks  thus  of  the  published  kbt mi's  of  the  committee  :  — 
"  These  papers  on  quarantiu©  we  can  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  our  medical  brethren ;  and,  had  we  an  influential  voice, 
wc  would  recommend  tliem,  and  ei'eu  more  earnt^stly^  to  the  notice  of 
statesmen  and  merchants,  in  as  much  aa  tliey  relate  to  matters  of  the 
first  importance  in  their  bearing  not  merel_r  on  commerce  and  the 
public  health,  but  also  on  the  liberty  f>f  tlie  snhject  and  the  caoae  of 
hnroanity  throughout  the  world."*  Nor  will  this  statement  be  con- 
sidered, I  think,  at  all  exaggerated  by  any  one  wdio  will  take  the 
trouble  to  mnke  himself  acquainted  with  whttt  ba^  been  donev  and 
what  is  still  being  done,  in  some  countries  by  their  qmimntine  ant  bo* 
ritieSf  all  too  under  the  guise  of  the  alleged  protection  of  the  public 
health. 

And  now,  first,  as  to  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  the  term  **  Qtiarsn- 
tine,"  w^hen  earned  out  into  practice,  and  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  restrictive  measures  embraced  in  this  department  of  health  police. 
It  is  most  necessary  that  there  should  he  no  mistake  on  thiA  poiiitt 
as  in  too  many  icientific  inquirieti  much  ugeless  disputation  haa  of^en 
arisen  from  the  want  of  a  clear  understand ing  of  this  e^^ential 
preliminary.  Many  persons,  even  [irofe^^sional  men,  apeak  of 
**  Quarantine**  as  if  it  simply  related  to  the  segregation  and  detention 
of  vessels  with  actual  aieknesa  on  boaiii  for  a  certain  number  of  dayn. 
until  all  risk  of  infection  either  from  the  pssengers  or  cargo  had 
passed  over,  and  until  free  communication  with  the  shore  might  be 
safely  established.  If  it  were  indeed  so  simple  and  intelligihie  au 
affair  as  this,  an  infinitude  of  diplomatic  correspond eucc,  as  well  as  of 
commercial  intennption,  and  of  personal  inconvenience  and  suffering, 
would  aaanredly  have  been  spared.  But  in  ninety-nine  out  of  ^^ery 
hundred — nay,  we  might  say  mther  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety -ninf^ 
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out  of  every  tliouaaod-^ves^ek  placed  lu  qtiarantine,  there  ha*^  Wn 
neither  any  sickness  whatever  on  bosird  daring  the  vayagi.>  not  is 
tiiere  auy  ti^ce  of  »icknes8  upon  am^raL  It  b  not  the  a^ncertained 
^^_  prefieuce,  but  the  conjectuml  apprehension  or  sivspioion,  of  aickoeas 
^^klll  the  ve^eelf  or  ia  aomethmg  on  board  of  her,  that  is  for  the  iiiOHt 
^■-part  the  alleged  cau.se  of  the  enforced  detention.  This  is  the  root  of  all 
r  the  wotist  grievanci?^  uud  the  most  etrauge  anomalies  which  have  been, 
I  and  still  are  being,  f>erp^t rated  under  ita  name  The  whole  sy&t^m 
I  i«sts  mttiu ly  upon  an  ided,  upon  certain  sj)eculative  and  theoretical 
assumptions  of  scietice,  infinitely  more  than  upon  demonstrable 
L  or  demo nstrn ted  facti,  or  results  of  actual  experience.  Such  being 
^Bthe  ca!^,  we  canuot  he  much  Burpn^^d  to  learn  that,  on  variouE^ 
^^Poeea^ionSf  it  ha^  been  used  rather  for  political  than  for  hygtenic 
cous*i derations^  to  impede  the  freedom  of  commercial  and  peraonal 
intercoui-se  luther  thtin  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  disease  ; 
while^  at  other  timed  and  in  other  places,  it  has  been  and  still  is 
kept  up  maiuly  on  d^Di^l  grounds,  for  the  exaction  of  certain  Jities 
and  dues  upon  ii hipping,  and  for  the  remuneration  of  officials 
much  mure  thsin  for  any  other  purpose. 

In  nmnj  respects,  the  ptuctice  of  **  Quftrantine  "  has  not  been  unlike 
that  of  the  P^UiHpnrt  .**y.stetn,  in  Jti  objects  as  well  as  in  its  results. 
Both  are  avowedly  me^iut  to  guard  again^it  the  admission  from  abroad 
of  fsonte  dungeixjus  element  or  another  into  the  place  of  arrival;  but 
vii-tnally,  as  hitherto  conducted,  they  ha%^e  done  little  more  than 
inflict  no  small  inconvenience  and  expense  upon  innocuous  persons^ 
and  impede  safe  and  s|>yeJy  transit  of  men  and  things  from  one 
country  to  another.  And  it  b  cei*tainly  a  noteworthy  eoineidence, 
that  the  stringency  and  severity  of  the  quai'antine  regulations  in  a 
country  have  been,  of  late  years,  very  much  Ln  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
progress  there  of  exact  medical  observation  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  favour  the  rise  and  spread  of  epidemic  disea^ies,  and  also  to  the 
advance  of  enlightenment  on  eocial  and  political  science  among  the 
people  generally. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  slow  progress  of  more  rational  Tiewa  in 
respect  of  qumiintiuej  and  of  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  that  still  pre- 
vaihs  even  among  some  educated  persons^  upon  certain  fundamental 
points  of  practice,  has  been  the  great  want  of  authentic  information 
as  to  the  rejiults  of  the  system  lutherto,  in  the  various  ports  and  coun- 
tries in  which  it  has  been  chiefly  in  force.  Until  the  recent  inquiry 
instituted  by  this  Asaociittion — an  inquiry  whicbj  be  it  remembered^ 
arose  from  the  extravagant  restrictions  upon  pei-sonal  and  commercial 
intercout^se  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  foar  years  ago^  conse^inent 
upon  tlie  local  outbreak  of  a  malignant  fever  in  a  squalid  Arab  village 
on  the  African  coast — no  large  and  comprehensive  exiimiuation  of  this 
— obviously  the  only  true— way  of  fairly  testing  the  matter,  had,  as 
far  as  I  know,  been  anywhere  attempted  ;  and,  whatever  opinion  may 
be  formed  as  to  the  soundnesi^  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
which  this  committee  ha%^e  put  forsvard  in  their  rejxirt,  all  will  admit 
the  great  value  of  the  documentary  evidence  which  was   broa^Kv 
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togelber  ilurmgh  tlie  aul  of  the  Foreign  And  the  Colonial  Ofllcw.  Tl ' 
was  mainly  from  the  want  nf  ^ich  flccuBiii^ated  evidence  ma.  to  tii#f  | 
(la^t  rcsnlts  of  th«  s^ystein  jn  difftrent  countripa,  and  also  us  let  tilt  | 
itxiatiiig  regtilations  and  arrfiiurc'niet;ts  in  reejirct  of  it,  that  tbe  lalioott  I 
of  the  cviii\y  InternatinnHl  SanitaTj  Conference  held  in  Paris  in  \Mk^\ 
when  tio  fewer  than  thirtj  learned  delef^Btes  were  in  deliberntion  iirr  i 
upwardB  of  six  moutliB,  wiLli  ail  Ihf^  echtt  afrd  aclrantftges  of  offickl' 
MUthonty,  proved  so  fntitlef^s  of  any  nsefnl  result,  j 

What  m  now  chiefly  wanted  m  to  sraplify  and  c<innplet#f,  po**ibt]f| 
ulso  to  coTV^cU  the  documentary  evidence  laid  before  the  public,  hrtu 
impflHiiil  antl  sifting  examination  on  the  ?pot  int«  the  i^cetit  aciH*I 
working  of  the  system  in  thoae  Mrditermnean  and  other  |>orta  inlbt 
»outh  of  Etirrjpe^  whei-e  it  is  at  the  present  time  most  in  fore*?,  i 
thf^i^e  of  Sprdrij  Portogal^  and  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Til  at  the  ftppointment  of  one  or  two  cnmmii-^ioners  Irr  m  this  i 
try  with  instruct  ions  to  visit  these  porK  aTid  to  obtain,  by  din 
communication  with  the  authorities  and  other  resident  panics  wpUJ 
iicqiminteil  with  the  subject,  h11  the  iiec*^?ary  information,  might  hft 
productive  of  good^  and  won  Id  conduce  to  the  ealightenni#'iit  of  tNj 
public  mind  thKoughout  Europe  Ej^-nerally,  upon  a  Bfibject  of  no  inwil 
intemational  interest^  and  on  which  thei^  is  aiill  much  ignoratice  i*j 
moat  conn  tries,  ca.n  scarcely  be  doubted.  It  was  with  the  view  cf 
*irging  this  recon>mendation,  that  a  de|  ntfttion  from  the  eanncil  of  tW 
Asi^ociatiDn  recently  waited  ujion  I^hhI  Palmersfain,  wbo,  alter  alt«H 
tively  htaring  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  prom  is  wl  to  bnng  tkt 
matter  under  the  att'en»ion  of  the  Sficret^ry  for  Foreign  A0mtii^  iiwi' 
of  the  Fresident  of  the  PHvy  Councih  I 

All  that  I  propose  to  myi*elf,  in  the  sequ*!  of  this  paper,  ia  menlfi 
to  invite  the  iittention  of  this  department  to  a  hhort  sumranrj  of  l" 
prcjfient  and  existing  laws  and  rej^lationa  on  qnarantine  in  the  diF 
countn^  of  Enitjpc*     In  this  way,  the  diver&ity  aod  diseor ' 
the  whf  1e  system  will  be  made  ap|  arent. 

It  will  he  convenient  io  liegin  our  remarks  with  noUnnd.  At  i»#j 
period  have  (HUHmntine  regulations  l>een  strict  in  the  port*  of  thit. 
country;  and  when  adjacent  conntriea,  our  own  amonjf  the  tjutriWr,! 
were  maintaining  a  rigorons  and  eoRtly  interdict  npoti  arriraU  frwoi 
the  Levant*  Holland  afforded  a  ready  admiiasion  to  them,  to  the  i'ti| 
small  pi'ofit  of  her  commerce.  At  the  present  time,  **  the  qunmniiDi 
regulations  of  this  coimtry,"  says  Consul  Flowers,  **niav  he  <o®i 
spidered  almost  a  flead  letter."  In  h^r  West  Indian  coJoaien^  howaiv^ 
n  rigid  .system  appears  to  he  still  enforced. 

The  countries  custwarf!  and  nortli  of  Hollanc?!  iuclnding  thn  ITmf  i 
TownB  and  the  Baltic  States,  have  within   the  bst  few  y^^ar^  i 
relaxed  their  quarantine  restrictions.     At  HambuT*^,  f<inc«  18| 
that  ia  done  is  that  vessels  arrivinj*  from  att  infci^ted  |»*itl, 
actual  diseflFic  on  board,  are  iniipected  at  the  mitport  of  Cnxliat 
a  medical  officer,  with  whom  rests  the  rcapriaaibilitj  cif  a4op 
hygienic  precautions  as  he  deems  fit  for  the  preserratiovi  of  I 
health. 
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In  Denmnvk^  the  fnrnier  stringent  cmle  was  abolbhed  in  1852» 
Confiiil  T^iylor  remarks,  tliat  "in  any  reform  which  the  Daiiish 
r*ovcmrati)t  mny  taake  iji  i\w  exialitig  r^;;»  Litiotii^^  it  will  be  much 
indtieuced  bj  tlie  iin?a-Siirf*H  which  are  taken  in  other  countries^  and 
^fpecially  \u  Englund.  The  dedre  exi^^iii  to  uiak©  tlic  iijtercom^e 
with  other  port«  a*  free  rs  possible.  *^ 

In  Sweden,  aim*,  a  gre^it  cb«nge  hi^  taken  plae«  of  recent  yenra, 
Down  to  1854,  the  Hrit  year  of  the  Kiis-^ian  wur,  a  rigorous  By«tenn 
W1I9  m  Bin  twined  ;  but  fesinoe  that  jbbv  nnmeroua  res  tr  id  ions  have  been 
removed,  aa  re^ni^l^  not  only  qnatiLntine,  buts  variottH  other  social  and 
iut45rnati6nal  auhjects. 

It  m  not  ea.'^y  to  determine  with  precis^iun  the  eKi&tIng  regulatiiins 
in  tho  Baltic  jM>rt«  of  Eussia.  During  the  foolish  alarm  in  1858» 
oc<5flsioijed  by  the  onthi'eak  of  a  malignnnt  fever  at  Beiignii,  on  thij 
north  C'Ttaat  of  Africa,  all  arxTvrilfi  from  any  port  in  the  JMtnliterranean 
were  anV^jeeted  to  qntirjuitine  cleteTition  at  the  eutninize  of  tho  Categut 
before  they  could  proceed  on  to  a  Rna^-ian  port;  bnt,  notwithstanding 
thin,  it  aeema  to  be  generally  believed  that  Rusf^i!!  iadinpoKed  to  follow 
the  example  of  her  neiglibonrrt  in  the  Baltic,  As  regnrda  her  porta  in 
the  Black  Sea,  the  war  of  1854-5  led  to  important  chungeH.  Prior 
to  that  time,  a  most  rigid  system  of  restrictions  was  kept  np  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dannbe,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  it  wuh  iiliej^ed, 
the  introdn<3tion  of  dfln^eroiis  diseasefi  from  the  adjacent  Turkish  pro- 
viocesi.  Thia  has  entirely  cea^^ed  during  the  last  eight  jeai^,  and  vo 
in  pediment  now  exists,  on  the  part  of  the  Ruj'sian  anthontie?,  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Dannbe,  The  vast  quarantine  establishment 
at  Korteh,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Crimea.,  waa  destroyed  during  tho 
war,  »nrl  hns  not,  I  believe,  been  reBt^ired, 

8t«rting  ftfrcbh  from  Holland^  but  in  an  opposite  direetion^ — viz.,  to 
the  sonth  and  westward — we  eome  fii^t  to  Belgium ^  whtre,  according 
to  Con 811 1  G rattan,  the  existing  acts  and  regulations  are  nominally, 
rather  than  actnally,  in  force  ;  although  h-ngthened  perioda  are  a^aigned 
for  different  cases,  "praeticfllly  a  qunrantine  of  more  than  from  three 
to  five  days  has  been  nirely  enforced/*  The  general  feelitjg  among 
persons  hesit  informed  on  the  subject  is,  be  adds,  rather  to  relax  than 
to  add  to  their  stringency. 

Franc©  fa  one  of  the  few  conn  tries  which  haa  adopted  the  conclu- 
none  and  recommend»tions  of  the  International  Conference  held  in 
Parii,  in  1851,  as  the  hf\mw  i4  its  existing  quarantine  code,  A  aum- 
mmy  of  the  pi^oceedings  of  this  conference  was  read  before  the  meeting 
of  the  AFBociatlon  in  Bradford,  and  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  iU 
Tran^fictions  for  1859,  The  regulations  are  very  eom|deK,  and  many 
of  them  stringent  and  severe  ;  but  full  power  ia  vestetl  in  the  minister 
of  commerce  to  modify  or  dispense  with  them  na  he  sees  fit,  so  that 
Tirtnally  the  impo^al  of  quarantine,  in  «11  cages,  reata  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  anr)  thia  power  is,  of  course,  exerciaetl  with  as  little  interrup- 
tion to  person  111  and  commercial  intercourf^e  m  possible.  In  the 
recent  case  at  St.  Nizflii-ej  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  when  aeversl 
Oft^s  of  yellow  fever  occurred  on  ah  ore  aooii  after  the  arrival  af  «. 
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veasel  from  the  Wt*,st  Intlies,  ineBsure^  of  extraordinary  rigaur,  ctwi 
to  tbe  siiuttliiig  of  tlie  ve^ol,  ^^^  said  to  lia^e  been  adopted  ;  but,  tm- 
fortuimtely,  tbe  pai'ticulars  Lave  not  been  ofticially  made  kuowti,  aud 
great  reticence  baa  been  maintaiDed  by  the  autbonlies  aa  to  tlie  facts 
of  the  case. 

In  Spain  and  in  Portugal  tlie  state  of  thingi^  is  Teiy  diflt^reot  from 
what  it  iH  in  France  ;  for  in  thene  two  conntnea  the  central  boards  of 
health  are  more  or  leas  independent  of  the  executive  government,  and 
they  have  the  piincijm),  if  not  the  sole^  voice  in  all  matteru  relating  to 
quarantine.  In  botli^  the  system  at  pitjseut  in  force  ia  extremely 
rigorous,  even  in  the  ca»e  of  arrivals  fi*om  [>orti  in  which  no  diseatte 
existed  at  the  time  of  departtire,  and  when  no  illne^  whatever  bail 
oceurred  during  the  voyage.  The  replies  of  our  consnli}  at  the  Simnis^h 
porty  of  VigO|  Malaga,  Alicante,  and  Carthagena,  and  also  at  Lubon 
and  Madeira  in  the  Portugut^se  doniinionij,  contain  many  inatAncea  of 
what  it  would  be  difficult  to  credit,  if  the  statements  were  not  from 
Buch  unquestionable  authority.  CoubuI  Mark,  writing  of  the  practice 
at  Malaga,  says  ;  ''  Arrivals  from  Egypt  with  raw  cotton  are  admitted 
to  pratique  after  eight  or  ten  days'  voyage^  while  arriTak  from 
Eaglaud  with  a  cargo  of  coals,  an  J  afior  a  passage  of  finm  twenty-fivt? 
to  forty  days,  are  all  quarantined  for  three  days ;  '*  and  this  for  the 
sole  rea.«ion  that  England  does  not  maintain  a  aufficieutty  strict 
quarantine  system.  Two  ycJifs  ago,  one  of  our  ahi|F8  of  war  arrived 
at  Vigo  fi'om  Plymouth  ;  all  on  board  were  in  perfect  health,  but  the 
captain  bad  neglecteil  to  bring  a  bill  of  health*  A  quarantine  of  ten 
days  was  imposed,  and  no  letters  were  permitted  to  be  landed  from 
the  ship,  until  they  had  been  previously  cut  aud  dipped  in  vinegar  ! 

BtTt  still  more  opj>re^ive  and  serious  r^trictions  have  been  inflicted 
of  recent  years  at  Lisbon  and  other  Poi'tnguene  |torts,  on  the  plea  of 
guarding  thtj  public  health  against  the  introduction  of  djingerotu^ 
diseasea.  At  the  beginning  of  1 860,  the  whole  coast  of  Branl  wai 
declared  by  the  Ijislion  Board  of  Health  to  be  infected  with  the  jellow 
lever,  in  connequeuce  of  its  prevalence  in  one  or  two  plmoea,  and  a 
vesseZf  which  had  arrived  from  Para  with  aicknesa  on  board,  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  i>ort  or  sbe  would  be  aunk,  and  the  amsceptible 
portiou  of  her  cargo  was  ordered  to  be  destroy od. 

Three  years  pi^vlounly,  tbia  fever  had  bix^ken  oat  in  Lisbon 
notwithstanding  the  mo^^C  rignrous  quarantine,  and  bad  conimicttd 
great  ravages  in  that  very  filthy  and  ill-drained  city ;  and  ao  gt^al 
was  tlien  the  alarm  at  Madeira^  tlmt  the  authorities  of  that  island 
refused  to  allow  the  lauding  of  any  piiss^ngeit*  horn  our  royai  mad 
steamers,  if  they  had  taken  on  board  any  person  at  Lisbon  on  tbf!sr 
voyage  out,  notwithstanding  the  perfect  healtli  of  all  on  board  dnring 
the  pasiaage.  The  refiult  was,  that  the  pnssengeri  bound  for  Madeim, 
who  were  chiefly  invtiltds  who  intended  wintering  there,  were  obligiBd 
to  go  on  w^ith  tlie  veHsel  to  Brazil,  and  thus  return  to  England  as  h&^ 
they  could.  As  I  have  said,  the  Lisbon  health  authorities  are  alleged 
t^  be  quite  independent  of  tbe  govern  men  t«  which  has  no  voice  in  llii 
matter.     If  this  be  really  so,  and  it  b  dilEcuit  to  imagine  that  «iy 
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ftfionaLle  goverjitneut  could  sanction  biicIi   proceed loga  as  tlie  Jibove 

the  presejit  Uay,  it  w  aui-ely  high  time  for  the  Jegislatui'tt  of  the 
siiutry  to  alter  the  kw>  From  no  place  iti  the  wurld  are  so  raany 
^imimiitine  lujlificaiiowa  received  hy  our  Board  of  Tmde  aa  fTOm 
jiibou  ;  they  are  coDtiiiually  appealing  either  in  the  gazette,  or  as 
Etoticea  at  the  head  of  the  Hhi|>ping  list. 

Passing  now  up  thi?  I^Iediten*aneati,  we  come  first  to  the  porta  of 
Italy,  Previous  to  the  war  of  independence,  there  was  no  conntryj 
not  fcjxcepting  even  Portugal,  where  the  quarantine  regulatioiia  were 
more  »fcringLntly  oppressivL*  than  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  >?icilie9. 
Fortunately  for  geueial  and  eomraercial  intercourse,  this  state  of 
things  no  longer  exi.^t^^  liaving  been  rei)hiceil  bf  the  much  more 
simjile  and  enlightened  system  pursued  at  Genoa  and  other  porta  of 
Sardinia,  which  is  nearly  the  sanse  aa  that  in  France,  being  hased  on 
the  recomoaendatiuus  of  the  International  Conference  of  185L 
Virtuallyj  it  rests  entirely  with  the  mJniKter  of  marine  to  cany  the 
regnlfttions  into  eflVct,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  directoj-s  of 
public  health  at  Genoa  and  at  Cagliari, 

Aa  to  the  practice  pui-aned  in  the  ports  of  Austria,  I  am  nnable  to 
give  any  infoiniatlon,  as  the  committee  did  not  receive  any  reply  to 
their  queriea  either  from  Trieste  or  from  any  other  Austrian  poit* 

Greece  apjieara  to  follow  the  example  of  Portugal ,  and  of  ^fajdea  aa 
it  used  to  be*  Mr*  Nf  ale,  our  consul  at  the  Pinens,  says  ; — "  There 
is  no  douht  that  the  health  office  here  can  do  what  they  like.  It  is 
a  general  opinion  in  the  Levant,  that  political  motives  are  often  at 
the  bottom  of  the  nieasui'ea  taken  in  reai)ect  of  quai^ntine.'' 

The  existing  qnai-antine  regulatione  of  the  Turkiah  empire  are 
tlione  which  were  [vreseed  npon  the  Porte,  much  agaiuet  its  will,  hy 
moat  of  the  European  governments,  about  two  or  three-and-twenty 
years  ago.  They  are  so  complex,  and  withal  so  obscure,  that  it  ia 
«carcely  possible  to  ascertain  their  exact  inijiort,  ttm  any  one  will  find 
who  will  look  over  them  in  the  parliRraentary  paper  isisued  two  years 
ago  J  ^  and  which  contains  some  very  iustmctive  coiTespondence  between 
our  Foreign  Office  ami  the  B^mrd  of  Trade  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Sir  H,  Bulwer,  our  ambassador  at  Consta-utinople,  on  the  other, 
relative  to  the  present  state  of  Turkish  quarantine.  It  would  seem 
tbat^  soon  after  entei'ing  njion  the  duties  of  foi-eign  secretary,  Earl 
Rnsaeira  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  inquiry,  which  had  been 
fsecently  instituted  by  this  Assjocktion,  into  the  subject  of  quarantine 
in  the  Levant  and  elsewhei^e ;  for,  in  Jidy  1S59,  he  had  called  upon 
Sir  H.  Biilwer  to  transmit,  with  aa  little  delay  as  possible,  information 
on  various  points  respecting  the  existing  regulations  in  Turkish  ports. 
In  consequence  of  a  memorial  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Newcastle- ujwn-Tyne,  ixilating  to  some  oppressive  quarantine  toll  con- 
nected with  the  hills  of  health,  and  levied  u]k»u  all  vessels  passing 
the  Dardanelles^  which  was  addressed  to  his  Lordship  at  the  beginning 


*  Paper  respect  in  c  qnarantioe  in  the  MediterraoeaDj  preteated  lo  ihe  House 
of  Commoaa,  May  7,  1S60. 


cjf  i860,  Sir  XL   Bulwer   was  dirpctetl  to  npply  to  the   Porie  on 
sub] ret.     The  Porte  at  oiici?  acceded  to  the  repr&setitatitm^  «fMi 
pcjfted  not  only  to  red  nee  the  number  of  Jajs'  detentioti  Asiisigiied  fc 
iiuy  irregiikiity  in  tlte  hiils,  but  even  to  grant  an  exetn^ttion  from  th^ 
liability  to  any  qn^rtintine  detention,  on  oonditloti  of  the  |tftytBefit«| 
certain  apecifieil  line 3.     Onr  Board  of  Trade^  to  whf*iii  thb  |»rt>pos4 
was  referred  by  tlie   Foreign   OflSoe,  very  pn^perlj   remi4rke<i»  t^j 
**quiii-antine  in  established  and  recogniseil  by  intt^rnationnl  nj5ag*NiM| 
for  common  security  antl  protection  against  di^'^eaaea  &njjj>oHed  tu  M 
import-nble,  and  it  is  ountrury  to   h11  sotind  principle    tbat  it  alioai^ 
ever  be  im|Ktatd  fur  the  pnrpi*se  of  proviJing  a  revenue  to  the  (?omJtij| 
in  which  it  is  astabUahed,"     The  letter  of  Sir  J-  Emersfin  Tt'imeui 
from  which  this  passage  Lh  quoti^d,  allndea  at  its  close  to  "the  pm^jadieiaj 
operation   of   the  qnaraniine  regulations  in   force   in    the  Ouomi«i 
empire   npnn    the    csommeixse    of  this  conn  try   in    the   tmde   of  tb^ 
Lt'vant.^'     It  )s  hut  fair,  however^  to  the  Turkish  government  to 
that  the  Qiiarautiue  Board  at  Cotiafeintiuople  is  composed  of  d«*li 
fi-om  the  embassies  and  legations  of  the  diJTi^jrerib  countries  of  Eai 
i^presented  there,  and  that  the  Porte  has  ni>t  the  power,  o£  it^lC 
filter  any  of  the  ejcisting  regnlations,  bntonly  with  the  consent  oft! 
boiinl ;  which  niiLst,  therefore,  ha  held  mainly  respoDiibl©  fbr  the  defoci 
or  en-ora  of  the  trxisting  nystem.      A  thorough  rexiiiion  of  the  wh»»ii 
code  i.^  much  wanted,  to  brir^g  it  into  accordrtncti  witli  the  tencHing^ 
of  experience  since  it  was  framed,  at  the  instance  of  the  Europfd 
governments,  in  IS4(X  j 

Parsing  from  En  rope  to  America,  T  shall  now  bri^^fly  gliwioi?  Kt  1m 
fixate  of  qnaruittne  legislation  and  pmctice  in  the  United  Stutrt^  ftm 
Yions  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  Each  seaboiird  atmte  had  m 
own  srparat-e  and  inde[>endent  regulations ;  and,  as  tliese  wct^ 
without  regard  to  wlmt  were  in  ttirce  in  any  other  alAte,  th( 
a  general  I  want  of  nntformity,  and  on  aeveral  points  a  not»l 
crepancy,  in  the  system  pui-sued  in  places  whieb  were  in 
communication  with  each  other.  The  result  was  that  the 
although  very  exact  and  striug^nt  on  paper,  were  aeldoni  <mm 
with  any  rigtmr,  and  the  whole  machinery  was  geDemlly  veiy  lax  d 
operation  everywhere. 

In  IS '^7,  an  influential  convention  of  delegates,  ix>ti^Jiting  of  mil 
of  the  leading  mediciil  men  and  merchants  of  the  princi|>id  MapQl 
towns  in  the  union,  was  htdd  at  Philadelphia,  for  an  exjiuvinAtio^ii  < 
the  whole  subject,  and  with  the  view  of  adopting  a  more  unifarmsj^ 
tern  throughout  the  country,  it  having  been  unaitimonsly  decJ«]Y4Uil 
"the  prai^ent  qnavantiim  regulations  in  moat  of  our  st4tt#%  are  ineffieM 
and  often  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  oommnnity.'*  8iibee^li0l 
annual  mettingf*  of  the  convention  were  held  at  Bnltiiiior^  iiid  I 
New  York*  Valuable  re(>ort*i  of  their  proceedingn  have  lieen  pabliibd 
It  may  l>e  remarked  that,  notwithBtanding  the  noniiunl  ^inngtwtfi 
the  regnlatirai^  in  some  of  the  states,  the  praotioij  of  (|nfttmiittft«  i 
American  ports  has  seldom  or  never  been  so  vexations  or  f^^^mtd^ 
aa  in  most  eouiitries  of  Europe,  in  consequence  chicffy  of  liie  hfC 
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iacretJoiiarj  powei-a  vested  m  the  medical  offict^r  of  the  iiorts  and  in 
the  local  bciard  of  healthy  the  iTeapoDsihilit}-^  to  the  eaEnuiiiiiitj  Leiiig 
Becuned  bj  the  i>iibliciitioa  of  au  auuual  report  of  all  their  pruceeJiiigw. 

And  tioWj  iu  conclnsion^  for  a  few  words  as  to  the  regnliitions  and 
practice  of  quarautiiie  in  our  owii  eouatryj  with  a  remark  or  two  on 
the  state  of  things  relating  ti>  it  in  our  diflereiit  coloiueti,  Thi>  exut- 
iug  acts  of  parliaiuent  and  onltjrg  in  eimricil  have  long  been,  for  all 
I J  raetieal  pti  r  |  lOHes,  ii  ea  \  ly  oUtoI  et**.  It  ie  excl  naively  to  th  e  «  p  ]  »rehe  ji  d  - 
ed  importation  of  the  ph^gue  of  tlie  Levant,  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Aiiiatic  chokra,  that  the»e  ordinances  refer ; 
thej"  take  no  cognizance  of,  nor  [provide  for  any  precatitionarj'  meaa rarest 
tigjiin^t,  the  much  more  conimon  and  fatal  disiM^aMe^  of  Esmailpox  nr 
typhus  on  board  veiiisels  upon  arrivab  Hence  it  Wiis  that,  in  the  can^ 
of  the  exti'emely  sick  Egyptian  frigate,  whose  arrival  in  the  Mersey 
two  years  ago  oc&isioned  much  alarm,  and  w  as  followed  V»y  consider- 
Abie  loss  of  life,  the  Privy  Council  had  not  the  [>ower,  under  any 
existing  order,  of  dii>^ct  interference.  For  tlie  last  fourteen  or  fifteen 
yeaii*,  no  detention  has  been  im loosed  in  British  p^^rta  on  arrivaU  from 
the  Levant  or  eWwhere,  on  account  of  the  jJagne — which,  it  ujuy  be 
remarked,  hai:  for  about  the  last  twenty  yeans,  with  the  exception  of  the 
local  ontbi'Ciik  at  one  aingle  point  of  tlie  African  confit,  been  absent 
from  the  EL^st.  It  haa  been  chiefly  agaiast  the  yellow  fe%'er  that  qua- 
ntn tine  measures  have  bi-en  directed  of  recent  yeara,  and  this  has  bet*n 
chiefly  at  Southampton,  in  tlie  ca**e  of  the  mail  steamers  from  the 
We5it  Indies  and  fiM^m  Brazil;  but  in  no  iniitance  has  the  detention  of 
a  Btck  vesael  exceeded  a  eouple  of  days,  nor  has  any  j^jK-cJal  pnrili cation 
of  the  cargo  b^en  required.  In  respect  of  the  cholera,  quarantine  had 
l)een  nil  but  abandoned  wince  1848. 

As  res|>ecta  our  colonies,  tJie  utmost  discrepancy  exists  in  their 
qnarantine  legiahition  and  practice.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
i inlands  are  comj>elled,  against  their  will,  by  the  fear  of  retBliatory 
iiieasnres  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  adjoining  countries,  to  fullaw  tlio 
general  system  pursued  in  the  Mirditerranean,  In  our  North  Anie- 
ricnn  and  Auittralian  colonies,  the  practice  of  qnarantine  is  confined  to 
the  detention  of  such  vea^els  as  have  actual  disease  on  board  upon 
arrival^  quite  irrespective  of  the  place  or  country  from  "^vliich  they 
come,  for  tlie  purjiose  of  landing  the  sick,  the  recovery  of  the  con- 
VMlesjent,  and  the  puriBcittion  of  the  ship,  before  proceeding  up  to  any 
wharf  or  dock  in  the  port  of  her  de^+lination.  Quarantine  Beemt* 
eeldom  to  have  b^en  practised  in  any  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  nor 
«t  any  of  the  a^ljncent  i&*]andi.  Ijideed,  the  only  island  in  the  Indian 
ocejin,  where,  as  fiir  as  I  am  aware,  any  systematic  attempt  in  made  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  diseases  by  shipping,  is  the  Haui'itius, 
Lvhich  has  ado|ttcd,  of  recent  years,  measures  of  gi^e^it  stringency  and 
|*igour  agiiinst  two  diseases  in  particular—  cholera  and  smallpox. 

Among  our  West  Indian  colonies  the  greatest  diversity  of  i>ractice 
prevails,  and  som .^times,  ton,  in  colonies  dose  to  each  other*  At  Bar- 
badfjes,  for  exumjde,  quarautine  hua  of  late  yeara  Leon  all  but  d  ^- 
continued,  vihtle  ligorous  niea^iirei  have  been  enforced  at  Triiiidad 
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and  Guiana,  on  account  of  the  very  same  diseases.  Bermuda,  situated 
between  the  West  Indies  and  our  North  American  colonies,  is,  of 
course,  frequently  visited  by  our  ships  of  war ;  and  it  is  also  an  im- 
portant military  station.  There  too,  as  elsewhere,  the  system  followed 
has  varied  much  at  different  times.  Recently,  it  must  have  been 
more  than  usually  stringent  and  severe,  as  it  has  been  stated  that,  io 
the  course  of  last  year,  H.  M.  S.  Bairacouta,  from  Jamaica,  was 
actually  prevented  by  the  civil  authorities  from  having  any  direct 
communication  with  the  shore,  or  even  from  landing  ber  sick  in  the 
naval  hospital,  from  the  dread  of  introducing  tlie  yellow  fever  into 
the  island ;  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  detachment  of  onr 
artillery  force  from  Vera  Cruz,  where  they  had  suffered  much  frinn 
the  sickly  climate  of  that  most  unhealthy  place,  wei  e,  on  their  arrival 
at  Bermuda,  detained  for  several  days  on  board  ship  before  they  were 
|)ermitted  to  disembark.  These  instances,  in  connection  with  previoos 
details,  may  serve  to  show  how  important  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  service,  as  well  as  of  commercial  and  general  intercourse,  that 
the  subject  which  I  have  thus  rapidly  sketched  should  not  be  allowed 
to  drop,  until  it  has  received,  practically,  a  more  satisfactory  solation 
in  very  many  countries  than  it  has  yet  obtained.  Among  other  puUic 
bodies  whose  attention  might  be  not  unprofitably  drawn  to  its  con- 
Fideration,  I  would  especially  mention  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  our  principal  towns  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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lu  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pnges,  the  follow- 
ing were  read  in  the  Department : — 
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'  Gold  as  a  Commodity  and  m  Money,  and  the  Influenca  of  its 
Fixed  Prioe  and  its  Market  Price  on  tlie  Bank  Rate  of  Discount 
and  the  Prices  of  Com  modi  tieH."     By  H.  Brookes. 

*  Internfttiotml  Importrince  of  tli6  Question  of  Patent^  under  tlie 

Syetem  of  Fre<*  Trade/'     By  R.  A.  Macfie, 

*  Native  Africa ;  its  Social  Stat  a  aivr]  Rektions*"     By  a  Deputation 

of  the  African  Aid  Society. 
'  The  Bntiah  Free  Labour  CtJoniea^  especially  Jamaica,  aB  Cotton* 
fieick"     By  S.  Bourne. 

*  Emigration  and  CnloniE^ition.*'     By  J.  Ci-awford* 

*  British  Gniana."     By  S.  W,  H.  HoUnes. 

*  The  United  States  of  Columbia  as  a  FieU  for  Emigration  and 

Cotton  Cultivatiou.'*     By  K  Cuilen,  M.D. 
'  The  Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions  of  Canada."    By  J.  B.  Hurlbart. 


GOLD. 

Mr-  H*  Brookes  rend  a  paper  on  "  GoUl,  as  a  commodity  and  as 
money  ;  aud  tlie  influence  of  its  fixed  price  and  its  market  price  on 
the  banker's  rate  of  discount,  aud  the  prices  of  commoditiet*.'*  The 
author  proposed  the  following  plan  :— 

"  Let  the  ^Mint  (iuBtenftd  of  the  Bank)  be  autboriKed  to  purchase  all 
gold  that  may  be  otTered  U*  it  at  the  market  price,  whtither  that  be 
tU  or  bdmi}  the  atanflard  price,  and  to  pay  for  it  in  barik-notes  or 
sovereigns  of  standard  value,  and  to  eoin  tluit  gold  (when  needful)  into 
sovereigns  of  the  aan\e  standard  value.  It  is  clt*ar  that  the  gold  in 
the  sovereign  would  always  be  gold  at  ^5  1 7a.  1  O^d,  per  ounce,  aod 
would  always  be  exchangeable  for  all  commoditiess,  and  for  the  bank- 
note, or  the  silver  and  copper  coinage^  ai  tbat  value,  even  when  the 
market  price  of  gold  bullion  wtia  hdow  the  stand Ltrd  price.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  sovereign  could  never  become  depreciated  hj 
a  fall  in  the  market  price  of  gold,  to  a  point  bflow  the  standard  or 
Mint  price.  But,  if  the  niarket  price  of  gold  should  rise  above  the 
standard  price,  then  the  value  of  the  sovereigns  must  ri^-^e  with  it,  and, 
for  the  time  being,  that  coin  wtjuld  represent  a  value  above  the 
standard  ;  in  other  words,  it  would  hear  a  premium.  The  gold  in 
the  sovereign  (the  market  price  having  risen)  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  bank-note  and  the  twenty  shiJlings  in  silver  and  the  copper 
cojntige  represent.  It  might  become  worth  more  than  its  nominal 
value,  aud  those  who  held  sovereigns  would  be  entitled  to  a  protit  or 
premium  upon  them.  Those  who  possessed  sovereigns  would  not 
complain  of  this^  and  those  who  desired  to  become  possessed  of  them 
wtaild  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Though  the  former  would  be  gainers 
by  the  rise,  the  latter  would  not  be  losei-s,  because  all  the  money  or 
commodities  they  had  to  giSe  in  exchange  for  the  sovereign  (and  the 
premium  upon  it)  would  be  of  the  standard  value  ouh/ ;  they  would 
have  cost  them  no  more,  and  wouUl  1>e  held  1*j  them  for  no  more,  and 
would  represent  nothing  more.  There  would  simply  he  a  temporary 
ftjjpreciatiou  of  the  sovereign,  because  of  the  rise  in  the  market  price 
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ot  its  raw  materiftl ;  but  tliere  would  be  do  consequewt,  or 
(iepreeitttiQii  m  tlie  viijut;  of  tbe  otUer  portions  of  tlie  ciirreu.:j, 
vaiiatioD  in  the  prices  or  vftlue  of  comrn  iilitit»d  to  lie  parofan^eJ  litceJ 
wltli.  Ibe  whole  currvucj  woulil  in  {auI,  at  lUl  Ujueiy  and  niidi'i 
nil  circumstances^  and  for  all  purjuKitSj  repreai.'ut  tl*e  stjiudard  ut 
Britisb  poutid  of  accounts,  except  wbeo  gold  rose  above  tlie  ^t^Tj.lAfl 
lirice,  aud  ihen  tbe  Bovt^reigu  would  represent  a  proportion: 
beyond.  Tbe  only  inconvenieuco,  tberefore,  that  could  aris*  < 
cbauge  pi-opoaed,  would  be  tbe  questionable  utie  of  fiiuiing,  at  tmi^y^ 
Lb  at  tbe  soverei^ii  in  our  pocket^j  or  our  tills,  hail  ht'i.-»>uie 
uomeihiDg  more  tbau  we  biid  t^keu  tbem  fi3i%  in  con^^equenct^  cjf 
in  tbe  market  valud  of  the  precious  metal  of  wMch  they  wera 
jKiseJ.  But  tbe  main  obj<*ct9  may  be  efftjcted^  and  an  tm* 
nd vantage  muy  be  gained^  without  eren  HvaI  trivial  ioou^veniem 
a  sligbt  modificatiou  otdy  of  tbe  existing  law,  Wht*ii  gtdd 
■wanted,  let  tbe  Mint  have  tbe  opt  ion  of  rl  eel  in  lug  to  purchase, 
at  a  lower  rate  than  tbe  £3  17s.  9d*  We  should  thas  be  enab] 
times,  to  obtiiu  gold  at  a  cheapi^r  rate  ;  and  when  gold  is  want*? 
tbe  market  pnce  of  it  rises  above  the  £Z  ITs.  DcL,  k-t  the  Miu 
|iOwer  to  buy  it  at  tbe  market  price  of  the  day,  at  loiist  Ui  ti 
extent  of  the  standard  price  of  i!3  17s.  IO|d«  This  would  gii 
Mint  jiower  to  c  fuipete  with  foreign  markets  to  the  t-^trut  df 
farthings  per  ouuee^  and  that  would  probably  lie  a  higher  prtctj 
tbe  market  price  would  ever,  even  in  the  most  exci^ptiou.^ 
riiie  to;  oud  this  would  not  intei-fere  with  the  ittaodjird  in  ati; 
whatever.  At  tbe  present  time  I  believe  we  are  ■uh>#ii)^  the 
of  England  tbree-h<ilfi>em:«  pt;?'  ounce  for  not  bi  tig.  under  the  fi 
of  a  loss  of  iuterest  which,  iu  fa^t,  it  due^  not  loae  ;  we  allow 
charge  a  commii^ion  of  three-halfpence  |>er  ounce  ^ipon  all  the 
purcba^a,  and  jiaya  for  it  in  ita  own  pa|*er,  and  the  couatry  ji*; 
cost  of  its  coinage  into  the  bargain*" 

Tbe  effeeta  of  the  present  ityatem  aud  of  th^it  whteh  he  ndro^te^ 
Mr,  Brookes  conli^astjd  by  mi[iposiug  that  we  wjtut  gold  for  a  Fftdiill 
or  Rus&ian  loan^  or  to  p  ^y  for  corn.  Under  the  preheat  s^«t<<tiit  hi 
wiid  : — *'  In  o»-der  to  effect  a  reduction  iu  priee  of  the  go<:i^  |o  hd 
exported  for  gold^  the  Bank  Act  necea^itatcij  tbe  rerltictiou  lia  pcktol 
all  commodities — those  for  tbe  home  and  those  for  tbe  fi>reigit  ma/itl 
too.  To  obtain  one  million  in  gold,  good^  to  tlic  aiuouQl  of  vxtMf 
millions  are  reduced — and  that  not  by  the  grarlual  pF<»c^sa  of  m  DAttml 
law,  but  bj  an  artificial  expedient  acting  with  fitful  itnd  exi^fenilt4 
severity*  The  conti-action  of  tbe  cuiTency  brings  presmire  aiitl  liisttorf 
to  bear  upon  alL  the  holdi'^rti  of  goovls  and  coui|iela  a  r«ipid  Umatti 
from  the  fiaods  of  the  industrious  ptvdtmng  cLis^ea  to  tbp  haadt^f 
the  wa?i- producing  but  boldiag  cla&i,  and  from  the  weakiir 
stronger  boldui-s/' 

But  if  ten  millions  of  g'dd  re^^uli^ed,  for  exportiit  lou,  hatl 
jmrchased  at  what  Mr.  Brookes  descrilted  as  its  market  Talno, 
bullion-dealer,'*  he  s-iid,  "the  hanky  and  all  other  liolders  of  htj 
woidd  /\d  the  iucreiLscd  demaud  fur  that  commodity,  tmd  the 
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ybIuo  of  it  would  W  immefliately  raiaetl  to  aa  extent  exactly  pnv 
portioned  to  tbe  extent  of  that  Hemandj  and  to  the  amouufc  of  ouc 
stocks  on  hand.  The  fii'at  effect  of  aucli  a  ri*e  would  be  to  economiTe 
the  gold  w^  ht'hl.  If  large  ctmrti^raents  of  gold  were  conoe  or  coming 
to  our  shoves,  whlck  wo  it  Id  otherwise  have  goae  elsewhere,  their 
expoi-tation  would  be  jurreated,  snji  the  next  effi'ct  would  ber  to  invite 
fioiue  gokl  Uj  out  market ;  for,  as  giM  would  thus  become  de^J'er  heia 
th^icL  ia  other  crmntriess  ifc  wotild  ajjetdily  flow  fi^om  tHo^a  other 
countrii^s  to  us^  aa  freely  and  as  cei'tainly  m  water  flows  fit>m  a  higher 
to  a  Lower  level  The  bullionKkaier  would  not  want  to  toneh  our 
coinage  because  a  alight  nae  in  the  market  price  here  would  raise  it 
ahnre  the  market  pnce  elsewhere^  ami  that  would  be  amply  suffiiuieuti 
to  comma! id  *temidtint  supy>liea, 

"Tlio  bullionr^ealer  would  have  to  pay  ten  millions'  worth  of  some- 
thhig  for  the  tenmilhona'  worth  of  gold  he  bad  botiyht^  certaiidy ;  and 
fbr  thit  purpose  he  or  stimc  other  ptirties  wotiid  have  to  buy  up  billj* 
upon  the  cituntries  from  which  he  had  bought  the  gold,  and  mors 
goods  would  consequontly  b«  exported  tft  thofte  countries,  and  otbet 
biUa  would  thtis  be  created  t**  t^^rd  the  means  of  paying  for  the  gold 
m  bought ;  and.  tlii»  woidd  stimulate  all  those  trades  and  manuiacturi'S 
vhich  produced  goodia  suitable  for  the  markotii  of  thoBe  coutttries,  and 
we  should  derive  additional  profita  npon  all  thoye  trading  imd  mauu-- 
facturiug  transactions.     We  should  thus  have — 

Exportt*d  10  raiJliona  of  goods 

To  import  10  millions  of  gold  ; 

And  exported  l(^  niillions  of  gold 

To  import  10  milliona  of  secarrtics^  or  oorD,  &o. 

And  the  guiua  or  profits,  to  us  would  bo— -^ 

The  gaiu^  of  tlie  loun-cou tractors. 
The  giwixs  of  the  buUioo-dealera^ 
The  gains  of  the  bdl-brokers. 

The  gains  of  all  the  manufacturers  atid  tniders  producing  tho 
[f^pectire  eommoditi^  exported,  and  of  the  sbijiper*  exporting  the 
same;  and  we  should  lose  nothings 

"As  to  getting  the  gold  back,  we  sliould  not  want  it  bach  except  for 
the  purpose  ^f  selliug  it  again  to  aomebody  else,  or  for  ihti  purpoaes  of 
art  or  manufactures,  or  to  supply  any  further  demand i  for  our  €«ri*eaey ; 
and  all  demands  for  any  of  those  purpuges  we  should  he  nhle  to  supply 
in  just  the  same  way,  by  just  the  same  means,  Rnd  with  just  the  saiiio 
a<l  vantages/* 

But  it  38  said,  **^such  a  seriea  of  profitable  tran<actions  wotild  im- 
prove tnide,  ex|Tand  the  currency.  incre?ise  credit,  and  raise  prices;  amt 
import?*  would  increase,  and  exports  would  diminish,  and  the  exchanges 
would  thua  be  turned  against  us.  How,  in  that  ca^e,  Khonl<l  we  be 
jible  to  turn  them  in  our  favour  again  1  How  should  we  be  able  to  get 
gold  to  balance  the  exchanges,  in  exchange  for  goods  so  high  in  price 
that  fiireiguers  would  not  buy  them?     In  other  words,  How  should 
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we  be  flWIe  to  regulate  o\ir  circuktion  and   pricas  by  tlit 
exclmngea  I 

"  This  would  be  »  mere  question  of  relative  values  i   of  tlie  relative  I 
priceti  or  VKluea  of  the  commodities  we  had.  aud  of  the  comiuudttj  I 
gold  which  we  wimteJj  and  that  queiitiou  would  be  solved  in  one  of 
two  ways,  either  of  which   involves  the  othen      The  bullion-dealer 
would  nuiuage  it  all^  the  fi»reigiier  would  comi>el   ub  to  give  a  higlife' 
price  for  hiia  gold,  or  to  take  a  lower  jirice  for  our  goods,  whit^h  is 
precisely  the  sjime  thing ;  and  he  would  be  just  as  eager  to  aeli  hii 
gold  as  we  should  be  to  buy  it,  and  he  would  he  just  as  eitg^F  to  take 
u\\r  goods  in  exchange  as  we  should  be  to  foree  tbem  upon  him.     The 
bnlliouHiealer,  finding  gold  in  demand,  mii^t  buy  it,  and  to  buy  it  hs 
ftitiM  pay  a  pt'ice  or  premium  proportioned  to  the  demand.     Mm  pm~ 
chaseB  of  gold  would  compel  the  exportation  of  a  requisite  aniouuy^ 
goods  to  pay  for  ifc^  aud  the  larger  proportion  of  goods  ex^iorU^  fH 
the  Braaller  proportion  of  gold  imported,  would  rectify  the  exclisogw.* 

Mr.  Brookes  drew  the  coaclnaiona,  **that  raising  the  bank  mU 
of  discount  doe 4  not  operate  in  the  same  manner  aa  a  premitim  cm 
goM  w^ould  operate/" — *'  that  thure  is  no  nece^ity  for  an  artificud 
reduction  in  th*^  prices  of  CfOinmodities,  in  order  to  bring  tsick  the 
gold/'— and  '^  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  ggld  at  a  market  ptic«i 
and  yet  maintain  the  standard  of  value/' 

DISCUSSION, 

In  the  distu^tion  which  followed,  Mr.  S.  Moblet  said,  "  he  hoped 
wlmlc  qacsLimi  ivo aid  continue  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated  until  a  diailfe  mm 
broughL  aboat  in  the  present  aysn^m.  The  kgilimaie  complaint  wmSt  tbac  hmU 
ciiuses  were  able  to  produce  immense  and  disastrona  effecta  Itx  < 
affairs.  The  amcunt  fur  which  bilk  were  drawn  in  eommerce  ananallj, 
estittiated  at  j£l,C)0O,0O0,O0O,  and  ihe  value  of  those  In  ctt^ctklatioa  at  on  a 
wji8  £*25CI.W>D,000,  Well^  th©  withdrawal  of  two  or  three  miilious  of  p*wM 
Lamhnrd  Street  wna  Euf!icient  to  affect  those  coloi»al  transoirtiou^  &nd  pr*j 
to  an  enormous  extent  was  calami  to  usly  depreeiatccl.  A  deuiaiid  for  "* 
milljcos'  worth  ofirold  wai  enough  to  produce  distress  *irid  ruin  thro 
whole  coancry*  MaDufaclorers  were  stopped  in  their  operations,  ajid  tl 
Cla8«e«  thrown  out  of  employment.  On  ihe  other  hand,  an  tncoQaid^rabk 
of  gold  was  able  to  hnnc^  about  the  calamity  of  money  ut  two  percent.^ 
was  an  error  to  suppose  that  niooej  of  an  extreme  cheapness  was  other  tl 
calamitr-  Flucttiations  to  eithi^r  extreme  were  oiost  miraculous  in  thdir  «l 
and  SQch  fluctuations  ware  the  inev liable  result  of  the  sysu*m.  Such  a  si 
chings  manifestly  required  a  remedy,  and  he  (Mr,  Morley)  wiLi  associated 
few  men  in  the  city,  with  the  vi^w  of  proeuriirg  a  change^  The  Baak  - 
1844  broke  more  hearts  than  any  other  oocurrenca  of  the  titne?  iti 
tendency  was  to  (^ive  to  eapitol  an  mtdua  advantage.  He  went  with  a  di , 
tiuu  tipoa  tha  aubject  upon  a  recent  ocoat^iotii  and  the  next  day  be  saw  hii 
denounead  as  one  who  bad  bought  goods  at  one  price,  and  w&uted  to  pi4y 
them  at  anothen  But,  in  point  of  faet^  Ms  houses  benefited  considerably  ^ " 
system,  as  did  nU  the  great  hoases ;  It  was  the  nnall  atru|:^Ung  boaset 
were  injured  by  it.  Lord  Overstoue  had  seated  that  the  country  was  d< 
poorer  in  consequence  of  ihe  panics,  which  was  to  a  certain  extent  troc»  * 
what  the  narrbers  of  gniittl  traders  lost  went  to  aweJi  the  coffvrs  of  th«  v 
But  DO  one  that  witrtej^ed  the  agony  undergoite  bj  the  victima  of  panic  di 
[bo  period  of  a  cri^ift,  who  saw  tneir  desperate  and  unaTmiUng  atraggM  to 
their  engagements  when  their  property  bad  been  depredat^  irnetAj^"^' 
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forty  per  cent.,  and  their  ruin  when  their  property  so  depreciated  passed  into  the 
hands  of  rich  men.  could  doubt  that  it  was  ri<;ht  to  labour  earnestly  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  a  panic.  There  were  some  wealthy  firms  now  in  the  city, 
making  their  arrangements  to  take  advantage  of  tlic  next  panic  like  that  of  1857. 
The  working  of  the  Bank  Acts  was  a  matter  which  needed  the  most  careful  and 
important  inquiry.  The  evidence  taken  before  parliamentary  committees  on  the 
subject  hitherto,  had  been  too  much  from  one  side. 

Mr.  Nkwmauch  said,  that  if  cash  payments  were  suspended  there  could  be  a 
market  price  for  gold,  but  not  if  cash  payments  were  to  be  maintained.  The 
rate  of  interest  on  capital  was  what  Mr.  Brookes  and  others  incorrectly  called 
the  market  price  of  gold. 

In  the  discussion  uf  Mr.  Stansfeld's  paper,  Mr.  Musiiet  observed,  that  tlie 
Bank  of  England,  as  it  traded  with  money  for  its  own  profit,  had  an  interest  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  public ;  but  a  state  bank  would  be  free  from  that  objection. 
There  could  be  no  free  trade  in  money  unless  unlimited  issues  on  the  credit  of 
the  issuer  were  allowed,  which  they  never  could  be  in  times  of  commercial  crisis. 
The  whole  question  turned  upon  securing  the  convertibility  of  the  paper  circula- 
tion, and  whatever  embarrassed  or  endangered  that  convertibility  should  be  inves- 
tigated. Now,  it  was  strange  that  so  little  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  fact, 
that  English  sovereigns  are  coined  at  their  full  value  as  gold.  They  are  coined 
at  a  loss  of  a  farthing  an  ounce,  the  aggregate  loss  to  the  country  being  some- 
thing less  than  £50,000  a-year.  No  deduction  being  made  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  from  coining,  the  sovereign  retained  its  full  value  as  gold,  and  consequently 
in  foreign  countries  it  passed  as  bullion.  The  effect  on  the  circulation  of  England 
was  most  inconvenient  and  injurious.  A  very  small  proKi,  even  less  than  a 
farthing  in  the  ounce,  was  sufficient  to  induce  foreign  merchants  to  export  gold, 
and  the  most  economical  form  in  which  they  could  ship  it  was  in  sovereigns,  as, 
besides  being  relieved  from  the  expense  of  testing,  by  going  to  the  bank  for 
sovereigns  they  were  saved  the  commission  on  the  purchase  of  bullion.  In 
this  way  sovereigns  to  a  large  amount  were  exported,  and  permanently  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  They  were  melted  down  on  the  continent  for  the  purposes  of 
manufacture.  This  in  itself  was  a  source  of  disturbance  to  our  metallic,  and 
consequently  to  our  paper  circulation,  which  ought  to  be  obviated.  A  slight 
diminution  in  the  value  of  our  coined  gold,  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  it 
in  this  country.  In  France  the  silver,  which  was  there  a  standard,  was  not  coined 
up  to  its  full  bullion  value.  With  reference  to  the  alleged  regulation  of  the 
price  of  gold  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Bank  of  England  was  not  bound,  as  was 
supposed,  to  sell  gold  at  a  fixed  price ;  it  was  bound  to  buy  at  a  minimum  prica. 

Mr.  Lbvinsohn  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  whether  diminishing  the  value  or 
the  coinage  would  prevent  the  drain  of  gold.  It  was  undeniable  that  gold  was 
disappearing  from  circulation.  The  question  was,  where  did  the  gold  go  ?  It 
was  manufactured  in  larger  quantities  than  formerly,  and  the  middle  classes  on 
the  continent,  especially  in  France,  had  got  into  the  habit  of  using  gold  more 
than  they  previously  did.  This  habit  was  becoming  so  general,  that  the  drain 
of  gold  from  circulation  was  certain  to  increase,  no  one  could  calculate  to  what 
extent;  and,  for  purposes  of  circulation,  it  was  clear  that  they  would  have 
constantly  to  look  to  new  supplies. 

The  i'BBsiDENT,  with  the  view  of  throwing  further  light  upon  the  drain  of  gold 
spoken  of,  mentioned  that  he  was  last  in  Vienna  when  they  commenced  reviving 
their  coinage ;  and,  being  anxious  to  obtain  some  of  the  new  coins,  he  proposed  to 
the  attendant  at  the  hotel  to  go  to  the  bank  for  some  of  them.  To  his  surprise 
the  attendant  took  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver  coins  from  his  pocket,  and  sup- 
plied him.  He  was  the  more  impressed  by  the  circumstance  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  former  paper  circulation,  and  he  could  not  help  asking  himself  the  question : 
If  the  people  thus  proceed  at  once  to  supply  themselves  with  the  precious  metals 
in  the  shape  of  coin,  and  hoard  them  as  we  know  they  do  in  France,  where  is  a 
sufficiency  of  these  metals  to  come  from  ?  The  attempt  to  supply  them  would  be 
like  pouring  water  into  a  sieve. 
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Tlik  subjecb  was  dkeuBsed  ui  both  th«  Fin^t  and  tbe  Sixth  Depart- 
tnetits,  and  at  an  evening  meeting  in  Burlinj^on  House^  on  Wedn^fiu 
day,  the  11  tb  of  June.  The  *ij>ace  which  the  question  has  eccupMMJ 
in  previouu  voliime^  of  the  Transactions^  and  the  fnct  thut  it  hiui 
aJready  been  repoiled  od  hj  a  Sptieial  Committee  of  the  ABsodatiuti* 
and  now  forinii  the  subject  of  mveatigation  by  a  Boful  Coinmiiiaioii, 
has  induced  the  Editor  to  compreiis  the  jmpers  and  dit^cussions  opun 
it  at  the  Loudon  raeetiug  into  the  folio  wing  abiiraot : — 

Mr.  MACFiE'i  paper  an  *'  Puteuta  luteruationally  Cttusiderftl,'* 
showed  that  the  original  object  of  the  Patent  Law,  to  provide  Rir  the 
fiecuritj;  the  stiuitilu»,  and  the  reward  of  men  who  heneiited  their 
oouutry  by  new  iuventions»  had  now  ceatk^d  to  exist.  K^ew  diacovet  ics 
ara  oow  only  autici patio na  t>f  improvemeuta  which*  in  this  spread  of 
acienoe  aod  art,  munt  necasHaiily  ocenr,  und  are  gt^nemJiy  only  of  u%^ 
proceatsea  in  #xiatiiig  manufacturea.  The  pnvilege  accorded  to  a 
patentee  imposes  restraints  on  many  othet^  :  it  i8  true  that  very  f«w 
patentees  avail  themselyes  of  their  right  to  pruhibit  per30ii%  willing 
to  take  licenoes  and  pay  royalties  frnm  using  their  invent  ions ;  but 
they  have  the  legal  right  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  royal- 
ties that  may  be  demanded,  and  no  court  of  appeal  a^  to  their  ntntmtit. 
Britiah  manufacturer^  under  the  preient  sy^ktem  of  fr^se  trtide^  mre 
thu^  often  put  under  a  disadvantage,  paying  a  royalty  of  thouiiaudA 
a-year,  while  our  markets  are  open  to  foreign  competitora  who  \my 
little  or  nothing,  A  court  of  appeal  would  only  be  a  pallialion  ;  and 
the  only  two  remedies  would  be,  eithei^  an  international  $»ystem  that 
would  give  patents  a  world-wide  effect,  or  el$^  isome  other  irewarii  fur 
making  and  publishing  an  inyention  than  an  uuHmited  monopoly » 
As  it  is  vaiu  to  hope  that  the  coiLutries  of  Europe  and  Americis  with 
their  colonies  will  speedily  agree  to  an  interuationul  system,  Mr. 
Macfie  urged  the  following  propOBition  on  her  Majesty's  commia- 
aloners  : — 

**That  every  patent  should  be  valued  within  three  years  of  it« 
being  granted,  and  the  nation  allowed  to  putchaise  it^  either  from  tbe 
public  moneys,  or  fi^om  individual  contribvitiun$(^  atnoug  which  th^ 
royalties  paid^  or  to  be  paid  for  its  uHe,  should  be  I'eckoned,  Mean* 
while  the  use  of  it  to  be  allowed  to  every  pei'son  willing  to  pay  m  Hitr 
royalty^  the  degree  of  foreign  couij>etition  beini;  an  element  iu  de- 
ter mi[iing  the  rate«  Particular  attention  s^hould  be  paid  to  patents 
for  ^  proct^  Sides'  and  *  machinaa'  to  be  adopted  in  matin  fact  u  red  olitpady 
existing;  prohibition  and  heavy  charges  for  these  are  much  mor« 
mischievoua  than  in  the  case  of  articles  or  machtnf^  not  intended  foi* 
auch  use.  This  distinction  siiggcs^te  one  of  the  im  par  taut  pouiti  ia 
which  patent^right  is  le^ts  deft^nsible,  and  moi%  dungercmB  thim  Wff^ 
right.  The  latter  onlr  restrama  the  use,  and  enhances  the  prioet.^ 
articles  (namely,  baokn)  that  do  not  dirt^otly  contribut''^  to  the  nifttiti* 
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iPactare  of  otlier  articled,  notwithfirtanding  whicli,  tbe  law  long  ago  pro- 
vided security  against  exorbitant  charges  under  copyright.** 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Thomas  Webster  saifl  that,  as  a  rule,  patents  did  not  get  into  general 
vse  until  one  half  of  their  term  had  expired,  and  consequently  there  would  be 
nothing  to  value  in  three  years  after  they  were  taken  out.  The  author  of  the 
paper  admitted,  that  some  reward  to  inventors  was  necessary  as  a  stimulus  to 
invention;  but  the  best  stimulus  that  could  be  devised  undoubtedly,  was  the 
protection  accorded  to  the  inventor  in  working  out  his  own  invention. 

Mr.  J.  Skirbow  Wright  considered  that  the  paper  was  that  of  a  theorist, 
rather  than  a  practical  man.  He  (Mr.  Wnght)  never  heard  a  manufacturer 
complain  of  the  hardship  of  the  existence  of  patents.  When  manufacturers  had 
to  pay  thou^^ands  per  annum  in  royalties,  it  was  certain  that  they  made  profits 
folly  equivaJeirt.  It  would  not  be  right  to  compel  an  inventor  to  give  a  licence, 
for  that  would  be  simply  obliging  him  to  hand  over  a  portion  of  the  results  of 
his  own  brain-work  to  others.  What  would  be  thought  if  it  was  proposed  to 
compel  Mr.  Dickens  to  give  to  a  certain  number  of  persons  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  one  of  his  novels  ?  It  was  also  wrong  to  assume  that  the  ground  was  already 
occupied.     There  was  no  practical  limit  to  novelty  in  inventions. 

Mr.  BoHN  wacsof  opinion  that,  if  tlie  inventors  were  to  be  compelled  to  give  licences, 
there  would  be  an  immediate  check  to  inventions,  which  often  require  years  of 
toil  to  work  out.  To  his  own  knowledge,  the  inventor  of  the  stationery  cutting- 
machine,  who  realized  a  large  fortune,  would  have  made  nothing  by  the  patent 
if  it  had  been  valued  within  three  years  of  its  issue. 

Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  F.R.S.,  in  his  paper  on  "Patent  Right," 
obeenred  that,  of  all  acquired  rights  that  of  an  inventor  to  his  own 
creation  may  be  most  tmly  called  his  own  ;  his  claims  being  that  of 
the  first  occupant,  the  foiiiidation  of  all  property.  But  when  he  has 
given  his  invention  to  the  world,  the  nght  to  restrain  others  from 
copying  it  is  matter  of  municipal  regulation  :  in  this  country  the 
grant  of  a  patent  is  an  act  of  grace  by  the  crown,  and  it  may  be  made 
On  such  conditions  as  the  crown  chooses.  Under  the  Patent  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1854,  any  application  for  a  patent  is  referred  to 
the  law-officer,  as  the  adviser  of  the  crown,  and  on  his  report  the 
grant  is  made  or  withheld.  The  proceedings  are  under  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Patent  Law  Commissioners,  who  may  interpose  as  they 
think  fit ;  and  the  authors  of  the  existing  patent  law  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  powers  of  the  commissioners,  if  adequately  exercised,  are 
Befficient  for  carrying  out  most  of  the  recommendations  contained  in 
tlie  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Association.* 

These  recommendations  were  directed  to  the  remedy  of  three  defects 
in  the  existing  system: — 1.  The  multiplication  of  patents;  2.  The 
obstmctiveness  of  patents  ;  S.  The  litigation  on  patents. 

1.  As  to  multiplication  of  patents,  the  inventor  and  the  public  are 
equally  aggrieved ;  the  loss  to  inventors  from  grants  for  inventions 
which  are  old  and  worthless  is  very  great  yearly,  and,  as  they  are 
taxed  nearly  £100,000,  they  have  some  claim  to  protection;  some 
«ieve,  as  it  has  been  termed,  through  which  inventions  should  be  passed. 
2.  As  to  the  obstructiveness  of  patents,  stated  in  the  strongest  point 
of  view,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  persons  proceeding  iu 

*  See  Transactions,  1861,  p.  229. 
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a  certain  line  of  investigation,  find  that  they  have  been  anticipated 
some  particular,  and  require  to  use  an  invention,  the  subject  of  a  pri 
patent,  of  which  they  cannot  obtain  the  use  on  reasonable  tern 
The  remedy  is  obvious  by  applying  the  principle  of  compnlaory  sale,  t 
operation  of  which,  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  is  so  well  und 
stood.  Nor  does  this  remedy  requii-e  a  legislative  enactment,  it  bei 
competent  for  the  Crown  to  introduce  into  its  grant  of  letters-pate 
a  condition  that  the  patentee  shall  always  grant  a  licence  on  reasonal 
terms.  3.  Concerning  litigation  on  patents,  opinion  is  divided  betwe 
a  special  tribunal  or  some  modification  of  the  existing  system.* 
may  be  observed,  that  the  real  trial  of  a  patent  case  lies  in  the  coi 
of  appeal,  and  the  chief  question  remaining  is  the  mode  of  trial  at  t 
preliminary  stage,  so  as  best  to  ascertain  the  facts  for  the  oonaiderati 
of  the  court. 

Mr.  Webster  called  attention  to  one  other  point ;  namely,  t 
application  of  what  has  been  termed  the  inventors'  fund  ;  that  is,  t 
surplus  of  fees  levied  on  patentees  beyond  the  necessary  ofiicial  exp 
diture.  The  following  objects  have  been  pointed  ont  as  legitimi 
applications  of  such  surplus. 

1.  The  reward  of  meritorious  inventors  by  the  purchase  of  th< 
patents. 

2.  The  building  of  convenient  patent  offices,  with  a  suitable  muBev 
and  library. 

3.  The  reduction  of  fees  to  siich  an  amoimt  as  may  be  sufficie 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  patent  system.t 

EVENING   DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Charles  Cowan,  of  Edinburgh,  was  called  to  the  cba 
Short  papers,  to  raise  discussion,  were  read  by  Mr.  Webster  ai 
Mr.  Macfie. 

The  CnAiBMAN  said  that  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  had  had  a  mc 
beneficial  result.  Before  its  enactment  the  three  parts  of  the  kingdom  wt 
virtually  foreign  countries  as  regarded  each  other  in  all  matters  of  patents.   Th 

•  See  Transactions,  1859. 

t  Lord  Stanley  writes  as  follows,  in  reference  to  this  question: — 

"The  fact  that  a  considerable  surplus  does  exist,  the  certainty  that  it  w 
largely  increase,  are  both  admitted.  Equally  indisputable  is  it,  that  the  taxii 
of  inventions  is  an  experiment  never  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  act 
1852,  and  unjustifiable  even  in  the  utmost  pressure  of  tinancial  distress.  T 
latter  point,  indeed,  requires  no  argument  Inventors  therefore  demand  that  il 
tax  should  cease,  and  that  patent  office  fees  should  henceforth  be  applicable  on 
for  patent  office  purposes.  When  once  the  trea*-ury  ceases  to  hnve  an  interf 
in  the  amount  of  fees  collected,  the  question  what  those  fees  should  be,  and  und 
what  limitations  it  may  be  expedient  to  levy  them,  will  present  fewer  difficultit 

"  The  scale  of  fees,  as  fixed  by  the  act  of  1852,  was  a  compromise  with  tl 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  nun 
her  of  patents  that  would  issue ;  now  that  experience  has  shown  the  amuoi 
which  these  fees  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield,  the  amendment  of  legi-li 
tion  which  caution  dictated,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  to  inventor 
purposes,  would  be  only  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  that  tirst  instaimeotc 
reform  in  the  patent  system." 
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■tate  of  things  waa  now  at  uti  end  ;  the  cost  of  patents  wag  greatlj  (iimintsbcd  ; 
ftud  the  public  could  now  obtain  infofuiutiun  as  to  piilenis  iit  a  nominal  price, 
and  in  a  readable  form,  instead  of  having  to  go  to  the  Hccord  Oflice  anti  decipher 
It  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  at  a  heavy  expanse.  The  hiw  should  now  be 
fiirther  improved,  m  order  that  inventors  might  be  rewarded  according  to  the 
meriU  of  iheir  inventions.  We  had  now  established  free  trade,  and  \^"e  must  run 
i.  race  witii  all  other  nations.  Bj  Lhc  verj  law  of  patent,  when  an  inventor 
obtained  the  protection  which  the  patent  hiw  afforded  him.  it  w»s  given  on  the 
condhioo  thai  he  made  the  discoverj  public  to  the  world*  There  was*  therefore, 
a  strong  elaim  made  out  in  favour  of  all  persons  being  eruilled  tu  the  usa  of  a 
ptiblishcd  lind  protected  inretiiion  at  a  reasonable  rate.  How  that  rate  wiim  tu 
be  fixed  wiis  a  matter  of  consideration*  He  went  with  the  views  laid  down  in 
the  papers  to  a  considerable  extent  \  and  he  did  not  think  there  wm  an/  great 
dJscrppaney  b<^tween  them* 

EMf.  HtMusna  said,  it  appeared  to  him  tbat  there  waa  scarcely  a  dlflference  of 
oplaion  as  to  the  substaniivc  right.  AppiircutlVf  inventors  pursued  iht:ir  objects 
with  a  view  to  their  own  iromediatc  interests  and  not  with  a  view  to  the  iuteresis 
©f  suitori  generally.  If  they  would  make  common  cause  with  all  other  suitorsj 
mnd  insUt  on  having  proper'general  tribunals,  with  adequate  a<^^i»tanc«  for  special 
matters,  they  would  get  rid  of  a  great  many  ditiicnlties.  A  pfO|ier  settlement  of 
the  law  was  required  upon  three  points^first,  as  to  the  registration  of  righte  \ 
iecond,  as  to  irihnnals  to  try  questions  of  ri^ht ;  third,  as  to  pleadings  and  proofs 
In  a  suit*  All  attempts  at  legislation  with  reference  to  patents  were  embarrassed 
with  the  question,  whether  it  was  right  and  expedleot  that  patentees  »liouid 
have  protection  or  not?  He  would  prefer  to  postpone  that  question,  and  saj 
that,  so  long  as  the  right  existed,  they  ouf^ht  to  have  iht  same  clear  and  definite 
Mgistrotion,  and  the  same  benefit  of  exisiinK  tribunals,  as  any  other  propn*^tor  of 
an  exiiting  right.  If  once  a  law  were  passed,  establishing  a  code  of  general  right, 
the  question  would  simply  he;  ahoaid  such  and  «uch  persons  have  certain  general 
rights  ?  Some  years  ajj^o  ho  was  engaged  in  the  question  of  copyright  of  dc signs, 
and  drew  the  first  bill.  Lord  Campbell  approved  very  Tnocli  of  the  registration 
of  def^igUA.  Let  ihcm  get  a  common  idea  of  rejjii&tration  of  proiierty,  and  they 
would  be  proLt^cted  by  the  general  iceling  of  proprietors.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  make  the  registration  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  registration  of  paicnts  had 
hitherto  been  nierely  periodicah  and,  though  there  bad  Been  aome  improvement, 
there  was  still  wanted  an  analytienl  and  elemental  system  of  regi^traiioo.  To 
go  back  and  indeaL  the  existing  payments  would  he  a  very  heavy  afiiilr,  but  to 
index  as  we  1:0  on  would  be  very  simple^  as  each  patentee  might  be  required  to 
accompany  his  flpecification  with  «n  index*  It  would  bo  easy  to  settle  a  form  of 
statement  as  to  the  ground  of  the  inventor's  claim  for  compensation,  and  the 
value  of  eneh  combination  would  be  casiW  found*  The  econotjiy  of  this  plan, 
especially  the  economy  of  time,  the  value 'of  which  could  be  easily  calculated, 
^K  must  he  obvious.  The  suhBtantiai  proof  of  property  is  occupancy^  followed  up 
^^H  by  realization,  and  the  simple  question  remaining  was,  whether  an  in  veil  tor  was 
^^^  entitled  to  compensation?  Not  a  fiingle  person  who  himself  had  property,  would 
I  disclaim  the  right  af  an  inventor  to  a  property  in  his  invention*     The  Inventor 

I  withdrew  from  other  pursuits  whereby  he  nii^ht  earn  his  bread  and  mitke  his 

I  fortune,  and  he  wa.H  entitled  to  eome thing  itiore,  as  compeuBatioii  lor  tbut  with- 

\  drawul,  that  he  might  have  earned  in  tho^^e  other  pursuits*  incldealto  an  invention 
^^L  there  was  a  great  de;il  of  anxiety ;  and  when,  after  the  endurance  of  thni  anxiety, 
^^^  the  outlay  of  bi4  titne,  and  the  peril  of  his  fortune,  he  sueceedcd  in  realising  his 
^^  project,  that  anxiety  which  in  every  other  ca^  wa-^  paid  for,  should  be  paid  for 
to  the  inventor.  But,  as  the  patent  conferred  a  eumpulsory  ri^^'ht,  it  should  be 
■ttbjt?ct  to  eoiupuUory  purchase  by  any  other  body  who  found  It  iiece^ury  to  in- 
corporate the  previous  invention  with  their  own* 

Mr*  CoRTTON  said  it  waa  somowhat  singular  that  we  should  now  submit  to  a 
restriction  on  traile  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  thought  intolerable, 
and  which  was  toothing  more  than  an  engine  of  presfiure  upon  the  rich,  and  deln- 
«ion  of  the  poor*  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  improve  the  manufactures  of 
the  realm,  by  giving  protection  to  those  who  devised  useful  improvementa  ;  hut 
-he  would  appeal  to  every  one  who  knew  any  thing  of  improvements  in  tnano- 
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fiLctur^i,  whether^  with  ona  mT^Tiibn  followinf  no  d«c  np<^f»  &ift>iliffr,^ 
fattTB  was  a  renaonahle  time  to  allow  for  tiM  deTelopment  ^f  an  idea?  Wl)f,tt«i 
was  not  half  an  bom*  between  two  dts<^veri««.  The  press  had  foreshB4iow«4  tk 
cottrse  which  had  been  tnken  in  most  recent  impFOvemente,  Anfl  in  aitj  hfwicb 
of  trftde«  th^re  wo.^  »oarce]y  an  inveEition  of  which  iotn«  indication  wns  not  lo 
be  fonwi  in  recent  works.  Ther*  were  numbers  of  patent*  by  which  a  gfMI 
deal  of  money  bud  been  tiiiici\  and  not  one  of  which  would  haT©  held  if  il  hid 
been  investigftEed  bj  n  eumpcteTit  tribunal.  Being  an  inventor,  he  ecFold  fm 
himself  in  the  ciMJC  of  the  patentee.  The  inventor  cither  was  a  man  in  Mk| 
finxiou»  to  put  bis  own  invention  into  operation;  or,  if  not,  he  wotild  9a_v  •»  tb«» 
who  were  in  trade,  "You  wnnt  the  cheapest  aiciclef  and  the  cheape«t  wnj  n 
prodtit^e  it  is  my  way,  and  I  wUl  allow  you  to  do  it  that  way  upon  cert4Jtl  tmi^ 
ffon;}/'  In  mo«t  ea§es;»  the  rij^ht  was  in  one  man's  bantU«  and  the  power  in 
&noth4?r*^  andf  if  tbej  conid  look  through  the  patent*  since  1851^  tbcj  would 
find  that  moat  of  them  wer«  lEpecnUtive^  It  was  noi  tbe  interest  at  Ibe  txnmitf 
10  grant  patents  to  tndividuaU  who  bad  speculatlv^c  idea^,  [c  was  not  to  M 
iinagioed  that  the  best  ideas,  those  by  wbieb  tbe  ctmntiy  hail  gitiucd  the  omm^ 
were  ideas  for  which  patents  eimld  be  obtained. 

Mr.  MoRLKT  said  they  were  inmblin^  togi<ther  lh<^  qneitlon  of  priTicipl^t  and  tin 
question  of  the  detaiia  und  ditbeutdes  of  the  patent  law.  He  wii^hcd  to  stick  to  lb* 
genera  1  p  ri  n  ci  pie,  I  f  any  hel  d  t  h  e  opi  ti  ion  t  bnub  e  paten  t  la  wg  ou  gli  1 1  o  be  entirety 
done  away  with,  that  qnei^tion  ought  to  be  di?^its*ed  first  of  alb  U  «)ifi«ttM 
to  htm,  looking  at  tbe  matter  in  the  ab.^ tract,  that  nothing  could  bv  muf^  jM^ 
than  that  an  inventor  should  bo  in  sonie  way  rewarticd  for  hm  ingienuf^ll 
iriYenting  ibnt  which  Is  beneficial  to  tbe  community.  Nothing:  can  be  i^td  l«^ 
more  peculmrly  a  mnn*3  own  than  that  which  he  iDvents.  The  property 
in  land  was  open,  od  abstract  jrrounds,  to  very  strong  objections;  bnt  the  pf 
in  an  invention,  whieh  was  Ihe  emanation  of  a  man'i  own  mind^  was  one  lo 
be  did  not  £ee  any  possible  objection.  U  was  said  tliat  an  in^^utor  only 
stalled  what  somebody  etse  would  have  fennd  oni  if  he  bad  not  done  so;  hm^ 
though  this  might  be  ti*u€  with  rcgurd  to  some  Tuventioni?,  it  wns  certainly  — *'" 
with  rtrgard  to  most.  One  very  hard  case  illustrated  ibh  p'unt^tbe 
Crompton,  the  inventor  of  apinmoir.  That  invention,  ihon^  very  detii 
would  probably  not  have  been  found  for  twenty  years,  and  witbovt  it  we 
not  hnve  been  able  to  bttar  the  oxpensos  of  the  war  with  i'ninoe,  whit 
improvement  in  trade  produced  by  that  indention  inmnly  helped  ns  to  «i 
Yet  be  believed  the  inventor  got  next  to  nothing  for  bk  patent.  If  he  h 
rived  a  fair  advantnge  from  bis  fu  vent  ion,  he  wonkl  have  reaped  a  lat^go 
and  every  one  tnnst  regret  that  he  died,  feeling  that  he  had  received  no 
reward  for  that  very  great  disco  very.  Until  w©  were  prepared  lo  sn^ 
other  plan^  ii  would  bo  wrong  to  abolish  I  be  OuJy  meaiiS  which  exist  ed^ 
any  remuneration  at  all  could  be  secured  to  the  in  ten  tor,  Ht  had  __ 
que^^tion  flrq:tied  very  ably,  but  none  of  the  argiiments  had  been  ST^cb  as  to 
the  conviction  at  w^bich  he  hart  arrived. 

Mr.  G*  Haurt  PALhiEa  said  that,  with  regard  to  tbe  rezparks  whieh  bftd  btm 
made  a§  to  the  sj-^srem  of  registry,  he  wished  to  state  the  resnlt  of  bis  owt»  inqviEiv 
at  the  Patent  Office  in  CbatieeVy  Lane.  Mr*  tsvmonds  seemed  to  be  nudar  tfw 
impression,  that  to  (sesreh  ff^r  a  patent  was  like  looking  for  a  ticcdk  in  a  loii«l 
Straw ;  but  ^o  well  is  it  now  mRtiageil,  that,  with  tbe  slfghl^st  und  mi.m  allsmattd 
thread  of  information,  it  was  en^y  to  find  out  ntiy  patent  in  hmlf  mm  hmif*  bl 
1853,  Parliament  granted  a  sum'  of  .£1000  to  Mr.  Dennett  Woodat^fl  for 
Index  of  Patents  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  the  present  period,  wfiit 
tbe  nucleus  of  the  present  indc3ies.  There  wene  now  three  index«i,  Fkit,  • 
chronological  index  in  the  order  in  which  the  patents  were  |£r«&EiKl;  aeeooC^i 
alphabetical  index,  in  the  first  column  of  each  pa^^e  of  which  «tFr»  lll«llUMi#f 
the  natentees  in  alpbabeticH^)  succfession;  and,  thirdly^  a  subjecMHIASlair  tlda, 
ID  which  each  pateuC  was  distio^uisbed  by  some  leading  dl^reiioe*  So  dMft  ■ 
person  going  to  the  office  with  some  vaifue  idea  ms  to  the  niitie  «f  ^  w 
thu  date,  or  the  subject-matter,  must  find  tbe  patent  in  half  an  hour, 
would  prve  a  few  figures  to  show  what  was  the  workiu^f  ol  the  present 
Since  1852,  when  Uie  principle  of  experimental  or  tenta.tive   pat^jiLt* 
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trodinsed,  t)iGfe  li&d  b&en  avefvlftrge  litcrease.  Pt^vfous  to  1852,  the  arenige 
htbA  h^en  sboqt  41  fi^r  week^  and  friTrn  1852  fo  IBfiB^  k  yvas  nbaut  HO  per  weuk. 
In  lfi60,  there  were  1396  applications^  of  whsch  261  actually  paifsed;  1135  dkl 
noc  take  tb«  ojsual  and  necse&sary  stepa  wUhiti  ^ix  months  to  coiuplcie  their 
imienti.  Df  tkoi«  tbsC  became  patents,  a  good  miiny  wero  rtslin  qui  shed  as  ua* 
woHiable,  II qi  though  die  nntnber  erf  pnteats  was  Lnci^aM&d^  jtt,  compnretl  ivHh 
l-Vance,  the  increase  wai  not  m  great;  iheminit*er  of  putents  laken  oiii  in  Finnee 
hcmsi  between  40*W1  and  6000.  In  the  United  J^iates,  in  thci  year  I85t>,  the 
nninber  of  ftppiieaiions  w*fl  62:i5»  and  Lht*  number  of  patents  4El3fi.  The  appliea- 
tJous  for  extension  were  41,  and  the  cxtsnsione  gre^nted  32.  Of  tht)  patents 
(i^rauted,  4491  were  tociiizons  of  the  United  bttites^  23  to  su  bj  eels  t*f  Ore  lit  11  ri  tarn  j 
15  to  th<>«P  of  France;  and  9  to  fhoHC  of  other  foreign  govcrtiments.  There  was 
not  a  Mngle  prat'tiea)  question  that  hun^  so  distinctly  upon  a  pemcipte  as  this 
qnettion  or  patents.  \\  ith  refc^rence  to  the  desire  of  the  lajtt  speaker,  to  narrow  the 
^UfAtioi;  to  one  of  absstra^^t  rights^  he  ineferred  to  a  report  published  by  the* 
bociety  of  Arts  in  185!^^  remarkable  for  its  literary  ability  and  clear  lugical 
force,  la  which  article  the  ground  wna  taken  that  PTcry  inventor  had  a  strict 
and  abstraet  ri^ht  in  the  prviprietor^hip  of  his  invention^  Latifly,  sitnitar  views 
hod  h^n  adrocutod  with  great  force  bj  an  eminent  eni^meer,  and  ihe  same  view 
wa*  taken  in  France,  and  was  now  bc^nning  to  be  popular  in  this  country.  He 
tuu9t  say,  Tt  appeared  tt>  him  that  im  inrcntion  contained  all  the  elements  thai 
entered  into  the  idon  orl*  property.  There  was  the  actni^t  posR»8»ion,  the  jtts 
utfndi  &tid  tho  JHs  abuttndiy  which  hail  been  held  from  the  ttine  of  Justinian  to 
indicate  property,  if  not  to  con<ttitiite  it.  An  inventor  after  an  expendiiare  of 
tim«  ppoducej!  a  resntt,  which  in  all  prohability  would  ne^ver  have  Wen  s^ugfie^ted 
4f  he  had  not  devoted  his  iltne  to  the  inquiry.  It  might  be  said,  if  the  inventor 
iiad  a  strict  rif^ht,  why  did  the  le^i^fbitnrc  chnrg«  him  certain  fees  F  But  though 
ba  had  a  proprietary  right  in  the  result  of  his;  labour^  yet  the  law  haii  aUo  a  right  to 
<exact  from  him  payment  of  those  fees,  in  return  for  the  law  and  order  and 
protecLiiin  which  he  enjoyed  while  living  atid  labouring  in  this^  community.  He 
would  t'vcn  go  so  far  as  to  eay,  that  if  we  croakl  get  inventions  enough  by  char- 
ging hiy'ber  fee,?,  mthout  disconniging  inventori^  the  goTemment  would  have  a 
right  lo  aay,  "*  We  wiii  raise  our  fees^"  The  question  was  i  what  were  the  present 
grievancea ;  and  what  were  the  remedies  for  thope  grrievances  ?  Much  had  been 
aaid  as  to  the  multiplication  ofpivtentA,  and  whether  there  was  any  ri^bt  more 
than  that  of  going  into  court  and  maintaining  an  action?  If  they  started  witli 
the  view  of  going  into  the  question  atid  giving  an  indefeasible  riyht,  how  were 
«he  parties  to  be  broujjbt  int4>  court?  how  wa*  thereto  be  an  upplieation  till 
iks  right  was  intnnj^eij  ?  Thrre  would  he  no  defendant.  Many  patents  were 
■lerely  speculative,  being  taken  out  iti  the  expectation  that  they  cunld  be 
keld  forth  la  teiToreTft^  and  that  the  patentee  would  ^ain  his  point  hy  i«aying, 
*•  i  will  not  proceed  if  you  will  dci  bo  and  so."  it  was  a!mo?ft  impossible  to 
investigate  a  clahn  in  the  iirst  InMance;  Hnt  it  might  be  a  qnc^tion  whether 
they  contd  not  improve  the  present  trihunali.  It  had  he  en  au^gt^dted  that 
assessors  might  he  placed  on  the  tribunal  not  to  take  the  plaec  of  the  jud^e,  but 
to  assist,  an  otKce  analogouti  to  that  of  the  Trinity  Brethren  in  the  Admiralty  Court, 
He  had  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  jnry^  having  heard  a  case  for  a  couple  of  days, 
took  up  their  hats  and  said  they  conld  not  undr^rstiitid  a  word  abuut  ihe  case. 
Perhaps  they  were  ouly  more  honest  thnn  other  juries,  who  went  on  atid  decided 
a  case  though  they  also  did  not  understand  a  word  about  it. 

Mr,  SrMotaDs  iaid,  the  pracikftl  question  ought  to  be  considered  whether  it 
was  not  de^rahle  that  there  should  be  a  divii^on  of  labour,  and  whethtf  the 
mannfacturer^  were  not  relieved  bj  others  taking  thi^  branch  of  laboar-^that  dt 
inventing.  All  manufaetnrers  must  have  designers.  The  large  tirms  keep  their 
own  designers;  but  all  eoiild  not  do  that,  ami  the  desiyuers  formed  a  division  of 
labour  that  preatly  relievefl  the  manufacturers, 

Mr.  SuEPPAHO  said,  he  questioned  very  much  the  abstract  right  which  had 
been  set  up.  He  apprehended  that  there  was  no  .^nch  thing  as  an  abstract  right. 
It  ciepended  on  the  law  of  the  country,  and  on  what  policy  that  (aw  is  iounded, 
A  man  of  genius  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  some  machine  or  article 
which  would  be  of  enormoui^  bene6t  to  the  public,  and  hud  e:!cpeaded  not  only 
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his  Ittbotir  but  perbupB  also  bii  fortune  npnn  It.  It  yrns  to  reqttite 
aort  that  the  patent  lawi  were  passed.  He  did  nut  even  go  into  the  historj  of 
the  low— that  was  the  principle j  were  tliej  to  abroiratc  Uiat  principle'^  If  tbt 
law  was  ahasQd.  let  tkfl  kw  be  altcccd^  but  don^t  abrogate  the  principle.  It  wu 
impon^fible  to  decide  wbut  wero  or  were  nwt  tiscftil  inventions  till  they  were  trie^L 
The  mftn  who  irivented  gas-lightiiifr  did  not  get  a  patent.  At  for  the  Keiwral 
principle^  whether  it  wa*  correct  or  not  to  sny  tbut  tbe  inventor  had  a  propriesafj 
right,  ihere  was  no  doubt  that  the  prornotiim  of  tbe  public  good  vaa  die  maia 
object,  and  the  intention  of  the  patent  laws  was  to  rcw&rd  the  person  who  adtaa^ 
<»d  ibe  public  p:nod.  He  tboughi  these  general  principles  were  suffidcnl  to  juiti^ 
Ihe  policy  of  the  patent  laws. 

Mr.  RiNriwoHtH  said,  I  must  enter  roy  protect  against  the  whole  tfaoorf  laiiS 
down,  I  diffur  from  tboMC  who  think,  likcMr.  Webster,  that  there  is  anj  inherent  j 
right  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  inventor.  Thej  bt*gin  with  a  mistaken  principle,  anil 
assume;  that  we  want  to  deprive  inveotor»  of  a  right*  We  only  say,  *■*  Do  as  tttrj  ' 
body  else  does.  If  I  propound  Bom<?JliinR  novel,  1  don^t  claim  a  patent.  I  don't  ^ 
reqmre  that  I  should  be  protected.  I  trust  to  accident,  and  the  result  of  circnm-  | 
staucca  for  tbe  adiraijtage,  if  there  h  any,  to  be  derived  from  mj  luijcuQitjr.  If] 
you  choose  to  give  ont  any  tliinjL^  ihat  yon  have  discovered,  you  are  at  liberty  to  , 
do  so,  but  you  do  !t  with  all  tbe  coniequcnces.  If  you  wish  to  keep  it  to  you««lf.  j 
do  so  by  all  manuer  of  means  i  but  why  ^o  and  aak  government  to  do  whtt  if  j 
injurious  to  focteiy  at  large,  and  to  yourself  ultiiuateiy  ?"  Out  of  so  mauy  patenu  ' 
there  were  really  very  few  from  which  the  public  derived  any  tienefit.  I 

Mr,  WnnBiEtt  said,  in  reply  lo  Mr,  Cory  ton's  observation  that  no  patent  ww  | 
worth  any  thing,  he  (Mr.  Webi^ter)  thought  tliey  were  worth   too  much.     Ttiii 
was  a  CttJse  in  which  people  renfloned  for  the  abw*e  against  the  uj^e.     Kobody  no*" 
contended  for  the  abstract  nfibt.     But  ns  an  inventor  might,  if  he  liked,  krep  Im  ' 
rnrention  to  himself,  or  practise  it  in  secret,  the  object  was  to  induce  him  to  di*-  I 
close  it,     If  thiit  system  were  done  away  with,  ihcn^  instead  of  the  disclosure,  *«  1 
should  h?ive  secret  tribunals,  of  which  we  had  now  for|G;otten  the  history*     Wfeo 
would  go  to  tbe  expense  of  making  elabornte  nisiichines,  of  which  patterns  could  be 
taken  by  any  other  person  the  next  day  *     Without  the  patent  laws,  all  tbeae  in- 
TcnUons  could  not  subsist,  as  men  could  not  be  found  to  go  to  ihe  espenwjol 
sCartingr  them.  An  invention  required  as  much  adaptation  as  a  child;  an  invcnti©!  ^ 
must  be  ftrtnpted  to  the  people  as  the  people  to  tbe  invention.     Wbi>n  an  impr^rfr*  j 
ment  was  esiabilsbed,  people  would  adopt  it ;  but  any  new  invention  could  not  he 
introduced  without  a  large  amouni  of  capital,  which  would  not  he  emhaikedif 
the  inventor  did  not  hope  to  get  the  benefit  of  it,  though,  in  nine  cases  out  of  tea, 
the  inventor  did  not  get  tbe  benedt,  but  the  public.     The  whole  of  the  roDney  , 

spent  in  experiments  and  in  obtaining  patents,  was  not  repaid  by  the*  -*'*^'" '' 

inTontors  iks  a  class,  but  they  are  led  on  by  hopes,  and  the  public  get  ti 

He  considered  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  inventor  that   he  r 

out  a   provisional   specili cation^  and  could  thus  obtain   proieetion   till  be  gtrtW 

patent.     In  the  case  of  a  poor  man,  he  often  required  thiit  protection  agaiuit  bis 

own  master.     There  were  instances  iftitbout  number  of  poor  men  who,  by  9Q^< 

means,  had  obtained  patents,  and  who  now  lived  in  a  position  of  life  muI^ 

to  that  of  gentlemen  then  present. 


corroK  SUPPLY, 

Mr.  S.  BooRJTE  contributed  a  paper  on  the  Britisli  Fr<« 
Colonies,  especially  Jamaica,  as  cott^ti  fields.     He  proposed  to  al 
that  we  need  Dot  be  wholly  tlepeiidetit  on  the  Soiitliem  Stated  for  J 
supply  of  cotton.     Jamaica  wm  woU  adapted  for  tbe  produetii 
excellent  cotton,  and  there  was  no  acaiTily^  of  labour  in  that  co] 
100,000  labourers  coukl   be  readily  obtained  for  tlic    cultivati^ 
cotton  alone,  if  sufficient  inducements  were  held  out  t43  them* 
Bbort  time,  he  believed,  we  should  be  able  to  get  ahundanoe  of 
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and  of  good  quality,  from  Peru,  India,  Africa,  and  Egypt ;  but  there 
was  a  wider  field  still — there  was  Guiaua,  which  could  produce  a 
supply  far  exceeding  our  demand.  That  coast,  extending  300  miles 
by  ten  miles  in  depth,  could  furuish  3,000,000  bales  of  cotton  every 
year,  far  superior  to  the  American.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
England  would  not  overlook  the  facilities  which  the  West  Indies 
offered  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  believing  that  nothing  but  capital 
and  skill  were  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  re^ilt.  Mr.  Bourne 
then  produced  several  specimens  of  the  raw  material  from  Jamaica, 
and  also  some  of  it  woven  into  cloth. 

Mr.  S.  W.  H.  HoLMKS,  in  a  paper  on  British  Guiana,  stated  that 
in  1861  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  produced  60,000  tons  of  sugar, 
at  £20  per  ton,  £1,200,000 ;  30,000  puncheons  rum,  at  £9  per  pun- 
cheon, £270,000  ;  molasses  of  the  value  of,  say  £60,000  ;  20,000  loads 
of  greenheart  timber,  at  £8  a  load,  £160,000;  total,  £1,690,000; 
that  is,  independently  of  minor  articles,  the  great  staples  uf  the 
colony  realized  nearly  £1,700,000,  which,  for  a  population  which 
certainly  does  not  exceed  150,000  souls,  shows  a  produce  of  about 
£10  13s.  per  head  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  colony. 
Considering  the  disinclination  for  work  which  notoriously  exists  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  this  result  speaks  volumes  for  the 
fertility  of  thin  magnificent  colony ;  for  the  exports  of  manufacturing 
England  hardly  reach  £4  sterling  per  head.  But  a  small  number  of 
estates  are  now  cultivated  with  sugar,  the  only  surviving  staple. 
Hundreds  of  plantations  have  been  abandoned  that  formerly  produced 
cotton  of  the  finest  quality,  a  cultivation  which  could  easily  be  restored, 
as  it  was  only  relinquished  owing  to  paucity  of  labour,  and  to  the 
fiscal  legislation  of  the  impenal  parliament.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  the  imports  of  cotton  into  England  from  Guiana 
exceeded  those  from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Holmes  desired  to  make 
known  that  there  were,  within  twelve  days'  steam  of  England,  mil- 
lions of  acres,  of  perhaps  the  finest  alluvial  soil  in  the  world,  lying 
fallow  for  the  want  of  bauds — that  thei-e  was  a  territory  adequate  to 
supply  the  entire  British  demand  with  cotton  of  the  finest  quality,  as 
well  as  every  other  product  that  requires  rich  land,  a  moist  yet  equable 
climate,  and  a  tropical  sun. 

Dr.  Edward  Cullen  contributed  a  paper  on  Colombia,  in  which, 
after  giving  an  account  of  its  climate  and  productions,  he  proceeded  to 
describe,  as  follows,  its  capabilities  as  a  field  for  emigration  and  cotton 
cultivation : — The  cotton  plant  is  indigenous  to  Colombia,  and 
flourishes  luxuriantly  in  its  prolific  soil.  The  Carthagena  cotton  is 
classed,  in  the  Liverpool  market,  with  the  finest  qualities  of  "  uplands  " 
and  ''  New  Orleans ''  cottons,  and  is  equal  to  that  of  Demerara  and 
Berbica  From  the  variety  of  soils  and  climates  in  Colombia,  it  is 
adapted  to  the  production  of  all  descriptions,  froiu  the  finest  to  the 
coarsest.  The  sandy  soil  near  Santa  Mai-tha  and  Carthagena  would 
produce  cotton  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  Sea-Island  cotton. 
Notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of  its  population,  Colombia  at  present 
affords  sufficient  native  labour  to  carry  on  cotton  cultivation,  though 
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not  to  any  very  considerable  extent.  To  grow  cotton  on  fi 
commensunitii  with  the  demands  of  Euglaixl,  it  would  be  iit- cessaiT  tu 
send  out  labourer,  Heiie  I  wtnild  b«g  to  diivct  attieiiitoii  to  tlie 
grand  iidvantage  which  Ot*lombia  jio&iessea  over  jiU  other  ootl<>u-giwr- 
ing  countiieii ;  iiarady,  that,  owing  to  its  inter-tro|jieal  sitUAtiatif  oottofo 
will  grow  a-^  hi^h  as  oOOO  feet»  where  white  men  can  work  without 
the  legist  iTBk  to  their  health  :  white  men  ciin  work  with  perfect  safctj^ 
at  elevatioiiM  above  2000  feet,  by  takin*  the  simple  precatitioti  of 
wetidng  ft  high-ci'owned  straw  hat,  lined  and  covered  with  calico.  A 
second  advantage  wluch  Colombia  poissej^es  ia,  that,  under  its  Tertical 
eun,  most  of  the  species  which,  in  other  CDnntriesj  are  annual,  biennis 
or  triennial,  are  thei^|iert?tjnial;  and,  once  sown,  are  permanent^ 
third  recommeudation  h^  that  two  crops^  am  be  picked  ev^eiy  ye*ir. 
fourth  inducement  which  Colombia  offers  is,  that,  iu  order  it^  eacoi 

the  immigration  of  Eui-optfana,  the  OovetTunent  will  give  fvee  

land  to  eveiy  settler,  and  will  make  conceiiaionfi  of  J*it^  trauts  t^  tDJ 
individuals  or  compatiies  who  will  undertake  to  cultivate  thetn.  A 
fifth  advantage  is  the  pi-oximity  of  Co!t*mbia  to  Eni^pe,  it  bcaog  wrt^ 
thirty 'five  days'  ^1  of  LiverpooL  A  conM%lenatit]ru  of  the  ndvajiUgE^ 
alx^ve  mentioned — via;.,  that  in  Colombia  uotton  can  be  rajj^d  by  mhilA 
labonters;  that  the  plant  is  there  a  pex'ennial  ;  that  tht?  liiod 
had  for  nothing  ;  that  two  crop  a-year  can  l>e  picked  ;  and  thai 
country  is  within  thirty-five  dtiys*  tiail  ffom  Liverpool — will,  I 
justify  me  in  concluding  that  Colombia  will  b©  able  to  sell  cot 
cheap  as  any  other  ccmntry*  There  is  nothing  in  the  ci  ^ 
cotton  that  the  Englidi  fanner  or  labourer  cotild  not  f\ 
The  aeeds  are  sown  at  intei^als  of  thtee  inches,  in  drillis  from 
to  eight  feet  aptirt*  In  about  four  and  a  half  months  the  |»o. 
fully  matured,  and  the  picking  begins.  The  only  care  neci*ssafy 
to  thin  the  [jbuit^a  occ?ih  ion  ally,  aud  to  keep  the  fields  weeded.  Th* 
cotton-plant  w^ill  bear  the  hottest  and  driesdi  atmosphere,  and  wiH 
bear,  equally  well,  tlie  heavieat  raina.  It  will  fluurhsh  in  the  v*^ 
poorest  soil;  in  fact,  the  veiy  finest  varieties  Doiirish  in  a  samly 
soil,  with  a  very  «mall  admixtnre  of  decomposed  veget^^Hle  mmtta-. 
Dr.  Cull  en  added  the  following  regulations  of  the  irtate  with  regard  la 
immigration  :-— L  Every  immigrant  desirous  of  settling  in  tlte  catmtfj, 
will  receive  a  grant  of  15^  acres  of  land  in  any  looition  that  ht  tMj 
choose ;  2.  Eveiy  immigrant  having  under  cnltivation  idl,  or  threfr- 
fourths  of  the  land  granted  to  him,  shall  i-cceive  a  farther  gtnuXl 
3,  AU  imraigrantH  shall  be  exempt  fiom  taxatioTi  for  twenty  years  idUr 
their  arrival.  The  districts  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  fint 
aettlera  are,  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada*  the  beHUtii\il  ootrntiy 
between  Honda  and  Bogota,  and  the  Coi'dillenij*  frrrm  0( 
Famplona,  and  from  thence  to  Bogota,  The  passage  from  Livi 
to  Santa  Martha,  or  Carthftgt*na,  is  made  by  sailing  vesairls  in 
twenty-five  to  thirty  days.  The  greater  patt  of  the  nin  h 
track  of  the  N.  E,  trade  winds,  which  blow  steadily  all  the  year 
The  West  India  mail  steam ei^  make  the  run  to  St,  Thomas  in  thi 
and  from  thence  to  Santa  Maitha  in  thi'ce  dayt.     From  Bants 
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am«T9  Tuu  to  Sayanilla,  at  the  raouth  of  the  Magd<fleua,  fifty  miles' 
distant,  and  &om  tbeace  to  Honda,  555  miles  up  tbe  rtvar.  The 
pftssage  from  Bauta  Martha  to  Honda  occupies  from  eight  to  twelve 
day&,  and  from  Honda  to  Bogt>ta  three  days*  Thus  the  journey  from 
Southampton  to  Bogota  is  accorapUshed  in  from  twenty- seven  to 
thirty *one  daji.  If  emigrants  were  cariied  out  m  large  numhers,  in 
Bailing  veaatfl^,  they  could  be  landed  at  8anta  Martha  for  £h  a  head, 
and  for  £1  more  they  could  be  located  on  their  lands  in  the  interior. 

M.  JuLi»  DijTAi*,  directeur  de  i'Ecouomistc  FrdH^ia,  desirnit  soumet  tre  a  Fas* 
Bcmbl^  quiiltjiiea  reijBeigticinetits  sur  Its  aviintagei  cjue  rAlgerie  offre  a  rAngl&- 
lerre  pour  la  ciduire  ct  le  commerce  du  to  ton.  En  etudiarvt  la  collectiont  tr^ 
belle  pt  tr^a  compleie,  qui  se  trouve  eu  ce  tuoment  k  r£xj>osicion|  chactin  m 
coMvaincriL  que  lea  colons  algerleua  pr^aent^nt^  aussi  bien  pour  la  vori^tt^  a  lon^ufl 
soie  (Sca-blaDila^)  que  poor  celle  ik  courte  noie,  toat€:$  lei  iKJuditions  4;x]g^(?B  par 
llnduetrie  pour  la  force,  la  finesse,  U  longueur,  la  nuauce.  Cependant  la  culture 
smvie  n'y  remonto  qu"  &  unc  dixairie  d"  ami^a ;  et  Texp^rieDce  apprt-nd  toua  IcJ? 
jours  a  tDieux  Feuasln  Du  re»t«  cee  cotoni,  signal ^9  et  r^coTnp«nE6i  dans  lea 
Expniitiunzt  imt^rieure^,  eout  d4)ik  €onnu>i  Eur  leu  tnarch^  du  Havre,  et  matna  de 
Liverpool,  ot  ils  truuvent,  eurtout  d^pui^  la  guern;  civile  dei  Etats-Unis,  un 
plaeement  facile,  et  des  prix  fort  encwurageanv  D'autre  part,  la  quantite  qu'il 
est  possible  de  produire.  hicn  qu'elle  nt*  puisne  suflSr^  aux  bei^oinA  der  Pindufitri© 
europ^enne,  peut  hii  fournir  un  contmgenl  tret  st^rieux  Le  comn  peut  t^e 
cnktver  en  Alj^^rie  avec  Utt  plein  fiucces,  deptiid  lu  Uttonil  jusqua  dOU  a  000 
metres  d*eleratiou  au  disau^  du  niveau  de  la  mer,  et  ccia  sur  une  etendue  de  250 
lieues  de  cote,  »an!%  parler  dei  temtoirea  de  Suhura  al^^ricur  trop  ^loigni^s  dea 
port*  puur  que  run  pnlsae^  ea  ce  mtMncnt,  lirer  un  parti  ooiumemal  de  Icup 
timplfa^re  tr^  favorable.  On  pent  estimer  a  im  null  ion  d' bee  tare  a  au  tnoina 
(sole  pr^  de  d«ux  luiUionfi  et  demi  d^acree)  lea  terrea  propreK,  celJes  qui  resolvent 
lea  emiiuatioiiB  de  la  btise  marine,  et  iiont  irnpregnt<«a  de  sel,  deux  conditioua 
jugees  tr^"*  favorablea*  Pourquoi  done  lo  coton  rie  ^e  re'pand-il  pais  avec  plna 
de  papiditi  en  Algi^riii?  Est-ce  la  roaiu  d'cBuvrc  qui  manque?  Non  !  elle 
ftrrtve  en  abon dance  de  TE^^pagne,  dea  lieiJ  B^vlt^arej^,  du  midi  de  la  France,  de 
I'ltnUc,  de  Make ;  maia  allc  ne  reate  f&i  dans  le  p&y&  qnand  elle  n*y  Iruuve  pas 
d'argent  pour  la  pajer  ;  et  cVst  iiialbeureus(?ment  le  chji  trap  frequents  La  matn 
d*aavre  vient  plus  aboudammeut  encore  du  Mar&c»  sourci*  in tjpui sable,  car  il  y 
a  dans  cet  empire  6  k  7  millions  d'individus  nns^^rablcs  opprimt^s,  qui  acc4^tir«nt 
en  AlgMe  d6a  quil  j  a  du  travail  et  dea  aalairea.  Lm  Tuoiticui  h  rest,  lea 
Kabylea  el  lea  AraWeii  de  la  colonic  m^me,  auaai  lea  Nf.'gre»  de  TAfrique  int^rtcare, 
venant  librement  par  la  voie  de  terre,  fiont  dea  auxilliiires  assur^^  du  capital.  En 
ce  moment  Pans  re9oit  la  visile  dea  Tooaregs,  habitaua  du  Grand-Dcfsert,  qui 
viennent  offrir  leur  rdie  d'int^rm^di aires  ciitre  TAlgerie  et  TAfrique  irvti^rteure* 
C'esi  □uiquemeat  le  capital  qtii  manque  a  TAlgme,  et  rctarde  la  prodtiction  den 
cotons.  11  faut  du  capital  pour  le  d^frichement  et  la  mUe  en  valeur  des  tcrrea, 
aurtout  pour  I'lrri^ationj  condition  de  succ^a  a  peu  pres  iudispe usable  en  Algerie. 
Dans  ce  pays  toutes  les  ploies  torn  bent  Tbtver,  et  eu  tr^  grande  aboudauca  | 
mais  i'eau  est  perdue  pour  les  cnlturefi  d'4t^^  teUes  que  le  cot  on  ^  a^  un  ne  la  tiiet  en 
fdserveattfDoyen  de  barrages  etde  can aa»,  dont  la  construction  exl^^e  dea  avanceit 
d'argent  que  TAlgi^rie  n'eat  pa;  assez  ricbe  pour  fu^re.  Bes  transports  k  ban 
marclu^  sout  egalenmut  m^cc^airea,  et  les  routes  ne  ^nt  poj.  tneore  sikti^faisantea  ; 
luais  elles  ameliorent  de  jour  en  joar^  et  en  ce  fnomcut  m^me  un  chemin  de  fer 
d' Alger  a  Bliila  s'exticnte  ;  it  aerd  bienicit  anivi  de  celui  d'Oran  a  Al^er,  qui  tra- 
verse rajoAtemont.  flur  phis  de  cent  lieuea  de  pays,  les  plainer  Ics  pinn  favorablejt  an. 
coton.  Uapr^a  M.  L'uvat,  toutea  (%s  circonstancea  devaieut  tnviter  rAugletcrre 
il  tournei'  les  yeux  vers  TAlg^rie  :  elJe  Ta  di^jk  fuit^  et  une  compa^nie  cotonrti^re 
qui  sV^tait  rilcemmcut  formt^e  k  Mancbester,  avait  obtvnu  25,000  hectares  duna  la, 
3>tnttie  de  THobra:  toua  lea  joumaux  de  Frunee  et  d'Alg<.^ne  ont  retenii  den 
25  milliotifi  de  francs  qn*elledevait  r^jiandre  sur  ce  pays  ;  et  voilii  qu'anjourd'btii 
I'oTi   annonce   qu'ellc  ae   dissout   aviint    d*avoir   rieu    cominenee  I      Un   auralt 
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recul^  devAQt  1e  sacrifice  pr^alable  d'nne  somme  de  90,000  livres  sterling!  S*il 
at^it  de  frais  dc  voyages  et  autrcs  ddbourses  faites  par  les  agents  de  la  compagnie, 
c'est  une  affaire  toute  particulicre  dont  M.  Dnval  n*a  rien  a  dire ;  mais  si  la 
demands  provicnt  de  negociatcurs  et  interm^diaires,  qui  reclament  cette  somme 
)iour  prix  de  Icurs  bons  offices,  et  comxne  representant  la  Toleor  de  lear  apport, 
il  ne  craint  pas  d'affirmer  que  c'est  une  pretention  sans  fondement ;  et  il  doit 
d^mentir,  pour  I'honneur  de  son  pajs,  Tid^e  que  ponrrait  faire  naitre  une  telle 
pretention,  que  les  concessions  algeriennes  ne  peuvent  s*obtenir  qa*en  psvant  des 
tributs  secrets  a  ceux  qui  en  disposent.  Membre  du  Conseil  general  dH^ran,  et 
concessionnaire  lui-meme,  il  pent  attester  qu'ii  n*y  a  d'autres  charges  k  subir  que 
celles  qui  sont  stipul6es  dans  le  contrat  de  concession :  tout  intermediare  qui 
entend  se  faire  payer  des  services  secrets  spicule  sur  Tignorance  de  ses  comroet- 
tans.  Ainsi,  des  auiourd'bui  les  terros  de  THobra,  coiume  toutes  autres  terres 
vacantes,  peuvent  etre  obtenues  en  s'adressant  directement  an  gouvcmemeoi 
g<^.neral  de  I'Algt^rie,  sans  rccourir  k  des  entremetteurs  officieax  mais  pen  d^n- 
t(^resses.  M.  Duval  recommande  ces  informations  a  la  bienveillance  de  rassem- 
blee,  en  vue  de  Tint^ret  de  TAngleterre  elle^meme,  qui  troaverait  en  Alg^rie,  I 
des  conditions  honorables,  Toccasion  de  grandes  et  fructueosea  entreprises,  sor- 
tout  pour  le  Coxox. 


CANADA. 

Mr.  HuRLBERT  contributed  an  account  of  the  climate,  population, 
and  productions  of  Canada,  or  British  America*  The  great  lakes  and 
river  St.  Lawrence  cover  an  area  of  1 00,000  square  miles,  and  contain 
half  the  fresh  water  of  the  globe.*  The  trade  on  these  waters  was  esti- 
mated at  1,000,000,000  dollars  in  1861.  Mr.  Hurlbert  showed  the 
influence  of  this  vast  body  of  water  in  ameliorating  the  extremes  both 
of  sunmier  and  winter.  The  comparative  freedom  of  Canada  from 
frosts  in  summer  and  early  autumn,  the  absence  of  severe  droughts, 
and  the  uniform  distribution  of  rain,  made  it  one  of  the  most  propi- 
tious climates  on  the  continent  of  America.  With  regard  to  popula- 
tion, Mr.  Hurlbert  observed  that  no  instance  (the  Jews  in  Egypt  per- 
haps excepted)  showed  so  remarkable  a  natural  increase  in  population 
:is  the  French  in  Lower  Canada.  In  1790  it  was  estimated  at  13U,0(H», 
and  had  attained  in  1800,  by  natural  increase  alone,  to  169,000;  in 
1810,  to  220,000;  in  1820,  to  286,000;  in  1830,  to  370,000;  in 
1840,  to  481,000  ;  in  1861,  to  880,(307,  or  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent 
for  each  ten  years  from  1790  to  1840,  or  270  |)er  cent,  in  fifty  years, 
mid  80  ])er  cent,  from  1840  to  1861.  In  France,  the  increase  of 
people  between  1801  and  1851,  was  from  27.349.000  to  35,781,628, 
or  a  little  over  26  per  cent.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  popu- 
lation rose  from  16,002,646  in  1801,  to  29,238,209  in  1851,  an 
increase  of  86  per  cent.  ;  while,  in  Canada,  the  natural  increase  of  the 
French  population  was  270  per  cent  during  the  same  period  of  fifty 
years !  During  the  last  nine  years  Upper  Canada  has  increased  in  popu- 
lation 46  per  cent.  ;  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  has  aug- 
mented to  63^  per  cent;  wheat  has  increased  103^  |>er  cent,  and 
other  grains  115  j>er  cent  ;  and  flax,  105^  per  cent.  Lower  Canada 
increased  2.5  per  c^-nt  in  population,  29 j  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
acres  brought  \uider  cultivation  ;  decreased  16  per  cent,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  but  inci'eased  93|  per  cent  in  other  grains,  and 
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5'^0  p<*r  cent,  in  tliB  growth  of  flax  In  alt  Canada,  the  increase  in 
populAtion  from  1S52  to  18G1  (nine  years)  was 36  percent  ;  increase 
in  the  number  of  acre»  under  cuIblvatLon,  46|  per  cent.  ;  in  wheat* 
79  per  cent. ;  in  other  grama,  10G|  per  cent  ;  in  flax^  97 "2  j>er  cent. ; 
in  all  grainsi^  95  per  cent,,  or  at  the  rate  of  105 J  per  ctrni  for  tc*n 
veara.  There  the  graiua  of  Northern  Euroj)e  yield  more  ahnnHantly 
than  in  any  of  the  states  oonth  of  it.  By  the  side  of  these  ai'e  the 
Bub-troplcal  ptant^  and  fruits  of  Southern  Europe,  maturing  readily  in 
the  open  air.  In  Wejitem  Eurojie^  Indian  com  will  not  ripen  north 
of  lat,  47''(  two  degrees  iw>utb  of  Paris,  In  British  America,  it  liiatnre^ 
as  high  as  lat*  54^  The  sprLug  and  early  aumroer  are  cuol,  and  tlma 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  European  grains  ]  the  KUDimer  and 
early  autumn  are  hot  enough  to  mature  the  filant^^  and  fruit^i  of 
tropical  and  Aenii-tropictil  origin.  The  auperficial  area  of  British 
Atnenca,  with  the  ialands  upon  the  coasts,  and  mcluding  the  lakes 
KEul  Hudson's  Bay^  is  4,562,293  squHre  miles,  end  that  of  tlie  United 
States  and  territorreB,  3,2304572  square  miles;  of  Europe,  3,667,246  ; 
and  of  all  North  America,  7,300^000.  Thus  the  Bntish  possessions 
in  North  America  are  1,331,721  square  miles  greater  than  the  United 
States,  895,047  greater  than  Europe,  and  912,293  square  miles  more 
than  the  half  of  Nortli  America  I 

Mr.  Hurlbert  showed  that  the  advance  in  the  production  of  wheat 
in  Upper  Catjada  waa  very  great,  the  quantity  coming  very  little 
short  of  qnatirupling  itself  in  nine  year  a-  The  average  yjeld  of  wheat 
in  the  counties,  in  from  16  to  -0,  and,  in  several  townships,  from  20 
to  26f§  buwhels  per  acre;  of  peam,  \7^;  and  of  Indian  corn^  about 
25  bushels.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  gather  from  an  acre  30  to  40 
bttdiels  of  wh^t,  and  50  to  70,  and  even  80,  biishels  of  Indian  corn. 


CHINESE  CUSTOMS, 

On  Dr.  Macgowan*a  paper,  on  the  Foreign  Inspectorship  of  Chinese 
[  Customs,  printed  at  page  855,  the  following  discussion  took  place  : — 

HW  RuTHiiBFOFD  Alcock  «akl,  that  the  ^r^at  evil  of  the  sysfcm  which  existed 
I  previous  to  tUe  pr«Keiit  arrarigemetit  waft,  that  a  mcrehaat  could  not  ho  honest  and 
Ihrive.  ThiLt  a}-stem  could  not  huvu  contlnuedi  tLA  the  Chines  ttuthoritieiij  in 
I  wn  sequence!  of  the  d  est  ruction  of  thts  revenue  by  comiptiou  and  smtii^gllmg, 
would  hftVG  prohibited  tlie  ejipormtion  of  produce  from  the  inicHor,  and  trade 
would  have  been  *to|ijjf'tl.  Maitors  were  brought  to  a  criaji.^  when  he  was  coniml 
at  Sbart^bai  in  1854,  by  the  out  rage  on  s  proceed!  n(»s  of  a  body  of  rioters ;  and  he 
propo^d  to  the  Chint^su  authorities,  that  they  should  vest  the  collection  of  the 
reveuQC  to  a  i^om  mission,  consistiiig  of  an  Englishiaan,  a  Frenchman,,  and  aa 
Amen  can  ;  thai  the  Chrnase  autbonliea  should  pay  the  com  mi  mi  oners,  and  that 
the  foreign  powers  should  ^oarautaa  their  honewty.  This  he  proposed  as  a  provi- 
sional arrapf^emcnt,  to  meat  exceptional  circumRtaaec^,  and  it  workod  w^1[.  It 
waa  evident,  liowever,  that  tha  atrnn^ cment  muit  be  abandoned  nt  ^haOfxbaL  or 
ijxtended  to  all  the  otber  port^i,  as  at  Shanghai,  where  the  reveiiiue  wa»  collected, 
tlie  merchants  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  those  ports  whera  revenue  was  not 
coi  (ccted .  Lo  rd  El  gi  n  there  fore  propt  >ije  di  h  a  1 1  he  arra  agemcn  t  shoald  be  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  ports,  (o  which  thfi  Chinege  authorities  assented,  and  a  Euro- 
pean tUfipeetor-general,  Mr.  Lity,  was  appointed  to  orgnnize  the  collection  of  tbe 
revenue  at  all  the  porta.    The  oncers  under  him  were  Europeans  and  Americaaa^ 
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with  tliD  €3ieoption  of  the  lldt^waiters,  iilia  wero  Cbineie.    Tbe;  Qh'uimmi 
raent  were  very  well  satisfied  with  the  system,  n»  iJicj  received  «k 
reretiue  whkh  they  were  never  able  to  collet  before.     His  tIpw  was,  ho 
that  »a€U  an  arrange  mtin£  ah  on  id  be  but  temporary,  and  tbat  s^me  er^D&m  i 
if  poiieible,  b«  devised  by  whicb  the  reTcime  ahi>ulti  he  collected  by  the  Cblttew 
thtmsalves.    In  answer  to  a  qiicsiion  on  the  subject  of  ediijcadon  in  the  CbiikBM 
language,  Sir  R»  Alcock  said  thai  goT^rnniciit  were  incumug  cocisideraiileexi^wt  | 
in  prttmuting  such  tiducarion.    The  For&igii  QMce  had  formed  an  establUhm^#al«f  1 
etudeut  interpreterSf  at  ii200  a-year  each,  with  the  prospect  of  em f^ torment  h  i 
Qur  con$iular  e«tabUHhinetiu ;  and  government  did  so  at  tli^  risk  of  tfi* muimm\ 
not  being  ultimately  avaiUble*    At  Hung  Kong,   the  Bii^hop  of  Vif!toH&)Mi| 
fonndi?d  an  c^tablisbmeut  tor  the  instmeiion  of  Chme,He  iiLthe  EiigUj^h  langiiifii.| 
But  the  merchjmtM  bad  a  prejudice  against  the  acqubttlnn  of  the  Ghjjie«e  Im- 
guage,  m  they  were  of  opinion  that  a  man  did  battc^r  by  nut  kuon^tng  tlie  lao> 
guage,  and  by  conferring  the  trauadciang  of  his  bosmefi^  on  compra^i^nat^  aod 
there  was  no  doubi  tbe  mercbaiitfs  would  be  a^le  to  get  akm>iiled9i  of  ibe  Ua^ 
guage  for  Utemselves  wbmi  they  thought  it  desicahle  lo  4n  «9.  | 

Dr.  M;iCoowAjr,  In  auswvr  to  a  qtiei^tion^  said  that,  under  ili«  trebly  of  Ti«iiv  \ 
pin,  no  foreiguers  were  now  allowed  to  go  into  the  eonncry  fi^oiit  ft  ooamilar  i 
pa3S]jtJrt,  a  most  defiirnble  provision ,  by  whieh  improper  diara 
ciiuied,  and  the  iTeaiiieiiti  protected. 

BELLIGEKENT  BIGHT91 

On  Friday,  Jtine  6th,  the  Departmeat  met  in  tbe  eYenixig  at  Buf- 
liDgton  House,  to  coBBidet  tUa  qwtian  of  B^Uigerecit  Bigliii :  Dr. 
Travers  Tw-iast  QC,  in  the  ckair.  The  Pritsidea;t,  b&Tiog  etal«d  ll>t 
question,  iutrcKluced  M.  Gamier  Fag<^,,  %ha  sj^kB  as  faUowfi : — 

L'air  pur  de  la  liberty  que  je  respire  avec  honhctir  sur  le  sol  bo^il^lier  de  la 
Grande  Bret^igne  me  ravit  et  me  trouble.  Mais^  Toire  accticil  bicQTeillaai  lat 
Maaore,  et  ja  vaL&  essay er,  apres  !es  emiuents  oratetirs  et  ecri  Tains  cnglaii  it- 
dire  anssi  qnolques  mots  sur  Tune  dee  (questions  las  ptuA  iaaportAoieaiea^lwii 
Siodemea — lalibt-rt^  muritirai?  p<jndant  la  guerre.  Le  monde  marche ;  U  €«rilii»- 
tidO  progreasa;  rhumanite  se  rapproehe  de  son  hut ;  Tesprit  sonmet  la  malittKi^ 
tout  se  traniforme  sous  le  souffle  viviJinni  de  la  liberty  el  de  lajustloc.  is] 
guerre  scule  canstTvera-t-elle  ImmuahleiuirDt  son  caraciere  abaoln  d*iimennMi^ 
Uon\  Vex  term  inaiion  par  le  fer,  le  teu,  In  sae,  le  piltagCt  \e  tioV  le  oimafiv  I* 
famine,  Tineendie  et  la  mort?  Non  !  cell  ne  ^  T^ut :  an  furet  h  n^um  quali, 
lumiore  se  fait,  la  gntjm?  doit  etre  appellee  a  subir  des  modiilcAtiofu  suec — ^"*^ 
kuiqu'  k  ce  que  ce  terrible  tk^au  ait  disparu  du  globe*  L^'hiatom  noos' 
lea  horribles  descriptions  des  gu^rren  d^ns  ]e»  lamps  ancieniL  l/km9 
d*epoaraute  a  ces  reeitst  de  nations  vaiucu^'s,  transporto^iff  diapera^ea, 
reactavage,  ou  niassfter4o%  diRfflrai  ^.^iLut  du  sol,  ne  laisAaot  d'antrm  j 
lenr  pa^sti^'-e  Kuf  cette  terre  que  lea  decombres  des  yille*  raseea.  Dnut  )«.  _ 
modernes  on  trouve  paflois  lea  memes  ^gorE^nitiniii,  les  m^utea  deslrB«ii08a 
cite.  Mais  paurtant  nne  nnaace  da  traoafurination  appurait  ^  Feadataga  !*<«• 
changi  en  servage*  L'opinion  ptibliquo  commence  k  m  faire  jrmr,  M  k  tmfMiifC 
certatnes  regies.  Le  Palaxinat  eonUjimne  a  la  derasmtton,  iionillo  la.  nn^tuairi  ik' 
Louis  XIV.  et  de  I#anvoUJ  Fen  k  pen  las  antee£dent£»  l^  usa^ea  sont  icnMtilfil 
par  des  rtuteurg  emeritesi  one  espece  da  ooda  de  la  guerre  et  de  l«  p«bt  t^iay^' 
par  mi  leu  pennies.  U  e^t  ap[.>el6  le  droit  des  gens.  Dans  ce  droit  do  ginaiif 
A  Le  droit  den  bell igaranta  at  La  droit  des  neutres.  La  gn^jre  ^ciuit  nlhdm^t^ 
de  bons  moiifa  ou  de  mauv^dis  pretextesn,  le  druit  des  gens  antorisa  a  aQTabirll 
lerrituire  eniiemi,  &  pa^i^r  ^ur  ies  c^mpagncs  et  sur  ImA  rilitia  coiame  na  i^ntaV 
de  feu,  Gt  a  e}(ti.'nniner  tout  ce  qui  ri^ai^te.  II  en  r^sulte  ceei  r  que  da  dam  pmipki 
attaqueit  et  vatncu%  te  plnst  lacb^^celiii  qui  se  defend  le  molna  e^i  le  filiN  iwumrri 
at  que  \c  p\us  brave,  cdui  qui  aait  m»>ur)r  pour  la  pRlrie,  eat  le  ptpt  ^cna^Tyai 
Tille  hontiSusLmeutfiO  rend  ;  elle  est  sauvte  :  une  Ytlle  conrftgei  *"    ' 
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vffft  est  p&a^^a  Au  Bl  de  r£pc«  r  vol t^  la  morale  dc  la  g^aenrc  !  MaU  dnns  ce  droit 
Ksntage  Ot  barbar«  il  est  udmia  q^u'iino  citei  an  p^ya  peut  Gtre  rt^diiit  par  la 
fftmlne.  On  a  donn^  un  noiii  k  ce  mode  d'anSantisseajeat — le  blocusl  il  y  a  le 
blo«uft  terre^tre  et  Le  blocos  maritlTn^  I^  blocu»  terre»tre  p«rniei  ceci ;  dans 
uoe  viUq  ii55i%u6  Ics  dcfcQflctirs,  pour  prolongcr  une  ri'sii^tiinoe  utii^  an  i^alut  4u 
p&m  so  trouvenc  dan^  U  eru^Lle  iieccii^sit^  d'expulstir  le«  boueli(¥i  tiuuilea,  e*^t* 
^airo  les  fftible^.  les  vieillards,  Jes  fcTnuies,  et  les  enf&TitJ*,  lo*  inttrTi>es,  iia  s^eiit 
croient  le  ilroh  n  le  dcvoif :  Im  a^iegteants  le  crofent  aujisi  le  droit  et  le  tlevoir 
de  lea  enipeehcr  de  sonir;  et  alors  une  popttlfttmD  proftcnte  des  d^\x%  coten, 
ptac^Q  eiitrQ  deux  feux  coiitraires  datia  les  foBSes  de  lu  viUe,  expire  ile  misdretf  d^ 
firoid  et  de  faim,  bolocausle  airoce^  qm  leff^ie  anx  combattant^  pour  vcd glance  If* 
Typhus.  Le  cteur  de  tout  honiuie  de  bien  tie  «c  rt>volte-t-il  jma  centre  un  tel 
moycn  dc  ^ucttc  ?  Le  fer  et  le  fen  ne  sont-ils  done  pas  des  armes  saf!i«ant&s  qn' 
il  faille  y  HJoiitfr  la  fiMnine  ?  Si  la  guerre  et  le  btc^ctis  tcrrCBtro  pri^^eutent  dt* 
teh  ubieau^t  la  guerre  et  le  blocus  maritime  en  olfrent  do  pllltf  iombrt!!!  ancorL^ 
«t  de  plu£  fnnestes  au  iraii)<ineur  lui-memo.  Dcnx  flottes  ennimlei  ms  cambattent, 
les  caiions  tonneiitj  h^s  buulets  pleuvent,  lea  mores  et  lea  ble;^  tombent  bravoment^ 
les  vais^eanx  ik'luteni  et  a'l^croulfmt  dans  dejt  vaatca  abimes.  Dans  cette  Intte, 
il  y  a  le  apeiLacle  grandiose^  sublime,  du  dL^ronenienta  la  patrie*  Maii^  a  e^t^  ou 
Tail  dev  navipci  d'^gut^nrii  leur  pa  Till  on  ^  armf^jg  icnebreiiscnicnt,  <:iteLaat  danj 
lear  mm  des  bandcs  d'hiuumei^  ddienuia^i^  i^uettani  letir  proitj  se  precipiter  toui- 
k-ooup  snr  dej  vaisMuux  marebandsi  qui  trun^portent  les  fruits  de  la  terre  ou  du 
travail,  les  ^niijsij',  le$  pillcrp  maisacrant  ri^quipuge;  en  tempA  de  paLxon  leaappelle 
pirates,  en  lenipf  de  guerre  coriiairea.  Autr^  tableau  1  deux  pcuples  out  enaetnble 
des  rfl-pporcs  de  coniuterce^  prodiuHifs  et  fruetueux  pour  tous  deux.  Us  a-etimetil 
r^dproquement  letira  navirea  cli^rgi^s  ricbemeut  de  marcbandises*  Leurs  gou^ 
vemeniedts  tout-a-cotip  se  dc'cljirent  la  gticrre ;  que  se  paiiae-t  il  alors  ?  ou  ce^ 
^onvemementa  sdques^nt  ces  nairireA  allies  deveDP^  ennemis,  et  les  vendent 
inQtuelleinent  k  Unir  profit^  an  detriment  des  commeryants  deB  denx  naliane;  ou 
iU  aecordeut  un  di^lai,  petidiint  lequel  le4s  murehandij^s  sont  deebargi^s  et  mise^ 
danij  lejs  ma^asins  <lci  acheuHirs  ou  des  depositairoa.  Le  delaJ  paas4  cbaque  peup]^; 
par  ea  flotte  s'enipreiJse  de  bom  harder  le^  maga^ina,  et  d*  y  brdlcr  las  i»arebandise:4 
de  sts  aclieteurs  on  dt^poiiituire^.  La  scene  c&t  au  comble  quand  les  deux^  Hotti^s 
out  tout  detruit,  or  fait  de»  deux  cot*:s  les  acbeteuiT*  insolvables;  c*est  un  mutu(?l 
service  qu'eiles  rendeot  k  lenrn  nncionaux.  Ge  u'e^jt  pas  tout:  on  tUabUt  !i:  bloons 
maritimei  cVst  d'abord  la  dcdense  Imposae  par  uiio  nation  a  aea  aebeteura,  aon» 
ii<omfi  de  conliseation,  de  venir  acbeter  ae^  propres  prodnitiit  et  tL  sea  vendeurg  de 
ini  fournir  \qs  produitg  dont  elle  a  besom.  Examitioua  comnne  execnple  ce  qui  s& 
pa^su  chez  an  grand  pen  pie  anji;  que  font  lea  deux  grandea  fracttona  de  ea 
penple  en  futte  I'une  euntre  Tautre?  Elles  t^rabUsiient  le  blocna  terre&tre  et  k 
moeus  maritime.  Dola  cette  eoiis^qnenee  fune^ce  pour  toutea  deuX;  Tune  t9t 
pnree  da  bles  et  autres  produits  jtidi^^peusabk'Si  Tantre  eat  privccj  de  colon  et  du 
tlbae,  perte  reciproque  sans  compensation  I  Une  con  sequence  plus  trrste  encore  ; 
totit  commerce  est  inrerdii  avec  les  neutrea,  et  U  fraction  da  suit  ptmase  l*i^gare- 
ineut  dtj  la  pa^iMi  nn  jqsqu'  a  prufcn^r  bri^lBr  sea  colons  pi  A  tot  que  de  li^a  rendre  u 
TEnrope,  Qu*espere^t-elle  par  ettte  politique  insen»^elf'  (quel  que  soil  son  droit 
tj^ae  je  ne  venx  pus  dlscuter!)  coutraindre  TEuropo  a  lusouienir  dtiumsa  lutte,  ei  ii 
la  nscnnnakre  ?  Mais  do  TOit^elle  paspremlerement  qu'  elli^  se  suicide,  eu  for^nnt 
la  puissatite  et  intellfgento  A^ngleterre  a  deetiplcr  sea  productions  d^  coton  datiu  le>i 
Indea,  et  la  Franec  «  le  chercber  snr  le  sol  fertile  de  ses  posise^siona  alg^rieuues? 
I'inipulsidn  donnee  ne  5*arietera  plus;  et  tot  eu  tard  la  traction  du  sud  re^rettera 
arn^reini^nt  d 'a voir  di^toum^  la  aoureo  do  sea  richesaes.  Ensuite  no  votE^eDe  paa 
[ae  dan^  mn  de^aein  dc  foreer  lea  peunles  de  FEiirope  &  la  recouuaitrOj  il  y  ft  nn 
ile  insnrtnontable — reaclarage !  re^ularago !  ce  aaerilege^  ce  crime  de  le^c* 
intt^p  Tandis  i|u*el1e  cbercbe  h  briser  les  liens  qui  VLUsorrentf  no  sait-elhi 
^ne  pai*  qu'elle  rcuent  elle-mfime  dans  .sus  p]  >  ^pi  i  h  dmiues  toute  mto  race?  Elle  ^ 
prdsentcdevant  rEuTope  avecuDc  tat  11*  <U  sum-  m  front;  qu*elle effhce  cette  taebo 
de  Cain  ;  qu'elle  d^Uvre  et  elle  Mra  dt'livree  !  lliiia  le  jour  oi^  elle  aura  gni5ri  cetto 
plaie  hotiteufle^  qui  la  fera  tnuuHr  ai  die  tie  la  cauterise,  elle  n'atira  plus  aucuu 
motif  pour  se  separer  du  grand  penple,  dcint  elle  est  un  den  membreA  leu  pln:i 
ttctifi.  It  n'y  aura  done  deTepoa  ot  do  ^mx  pour  cHe  qu*  apt^i  s'^ua  t«^i£W\^\ 
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Fci  (loulcurs  (lctul^l]il^s  sont  reKpiAtion,  Elle  ne  peat  eiperer  dc  EjmpAthics  tie 
r  Europe  qu'Hptt?s  sY*tto  piirifiC*e.  Jamais  rEarop©  no  8C  fera  1ft  coinpUe«  de  *m 
f«ute  originelle — resdttvage !  Mais  detournons  !es  reg*r<!fl  d©  c^  triscea  «ixefnp1«, 
et  ponr^tiivona  la  demonstration  dea  fat^ites  coasciiai^ticea  dn  blociu  maritiiif 
r€lfltivemcnl  au  droit  dc^  ncutres,  Gts  droit  dm  nentr^s  est  si  obseon  que  dtr- 
nierement  deux  gratidea  nations  ont  %\^  sur  1<*  point  4e  se  dechirer.  pour  uoe  \n* 
terprL^iation  differeDte  donti^e  k  uii  incident  provenant  dn  fait  d"  un  *etil  individH* 
Chaqye  partie  ponr  bien  defi^ter  «on  ilroit,  a  cte  obHj^e^  de  cong4;;iL)er  les  aTocaii: 
et  les  avoeats  cemmc  de  CDUttimc  ont  donn>^  rai^on  b  leuns  Tiationaax.  Tou  lt» 
antenr^  totis  leu  ani^^dents,  ontei4  examitie.^,  scrutcs;  et  J&  question  a*obseuni»^ 
0aiC  cbaqiie  jour  de  plm  en  plus ;  lea  vaissenux  i^armaTent*  les  minions  ae  dep€B> 
jtalent:  h«ure(i?ement  leu  bommes  d"  ctai  di.?tingn^s,  qui  pri^sident  aux  d^tiDi<^rfe 
cea  deux  grands  pctipk^j  ont  reaolu  la  qaesiion  par  le  fait^  et  Vouragan  pr^t^ie 
d^bainer  s'est  appai^e.  Le  droit  des  gens,  le  droit  dea  neutrea  doivent  d^ne 
6tre  niodiM»  transforme  II  y  a  nne  lumi^re  plus  vnue  que  celle  puis^  dlll«  lea 
mellleurf  et  tee  plus  navana  ecrivaina;  e'eat  la  IntntSre  qui  ficDt  de  Brii?^  et  qai 
descend  datis  la  coiiscienee,  Cette  lumi&re  a  eclair^  iea  fonrem^ifieiiti  angtais 
et  franqaia,  loraque,  pendant  la  gneire  de  Critnee,  ill  ont  respeete  la  vi]|e  codk- 
mcsreiale  d'Odes^a.  Cette  lumi^rc  a  Maire  \g&  peuplea  qui  rcfuaeTit  Tenn^e  de 
leura  ports  oux  cqraaire«,  et  les  rcpouEsent  cqiuuic  des  pestiferes.  l^  OoDirr^  de 
Ptiris  a  fait  un  premier  pas  dans  la  voie  de  la  r««iji'me> ation ^  0  faut  y  uaarcher 
plus  hardimcnt  Ce  qu'  ane  Association  ausd  i^^roinente  que  la  voire  em  appclr* 
k  rt^clamer,  c'oiit  ta  Hbcrte  maritime  j>6ndant  k  guerre :  Toua  arez  pos6  U  queatitA, 
il  faut  qu'elle  soit  r^olue,  tl  faut  resscrrer  le  fieau  dans  dea  iimites  de  plosv 
plo*  *?troite9.  Que  desumiais  lea  proprietes  particnlierea  sur  lerre  et  Aiir  ni<!T 
^oient  re&peet<Jes  par  Ics  partiei  bcllig^rantes  I  qne  le  commeree  ne  soit  jainai* 
interrompu  \  A u  temps  de  T Empire^  Bonaparte  youlut  r^pondre  au  Moms  mm- 
time  par  lo  blocus  continental.  A  quel  ont  abouti  ees  deux  blocoj  monftio? 
L*Angleterre  a  et<^  fiurehiir^^c  d«  vingt-aix  cniLlianls  de  franco  de  dettes,  et  B<)Di- 
parte  eat  mort  f*.  Saint- Hel^ne.  Que  le  bloeas  soit  ii  toujoars  banni  et  fl^lri  par 
let  pet}plef  comme  un  suicide  I  Quo  la  erainte  de  lals^er  pai^r  lei  armte  4e 
guerre  ne  £ott  paa  un  argument  a  une  nation  qui  sait  mounr  1  Wa  amie«  ne  toift* 
r|Uent  jatnaia  pour  ae  dHfeudre.  Laissez  ies  prodnils  de  la  tern*  et  do  invwl 
cireuLer  paiaiblcment  pendant  la  guerre  la  ptua  intenae  1  Lea  naiiona  lea  pla« 
intere^ai^fjs  h  adopter  ee  nouveau  code  de  L*humanite,  ce  sont  ecUt^  qui^  comnx*  U 
v6lre»  cri^ent  et  <!Otnmcrcont  le  plus.  N*e^t-ce  pas  ttisei  que  de  laiaaer  K 
rtfpondre  aux  eanons^  les  arni6es  aux  anii*>ea?  au  plutot  transformons  Ir 
de  la  Euerre  en  budgets  pacifiqoesl  K'est-il  pa*  d^pl^rable  qn'un  tmi^ 
de  mil  Kurds  k  solder  les  mo^ens  de  destmction^  qqand  on  doutic  ai"^ 
luo^ena  de  production  ?  Que  lea  peuples  se  ri^ussiaaent^  ae  conceuir«nt^  __ 
isetit!  que  dea  arbitrages,  des  reprdacutants  des  nations  nfi^olvent  let  di 
HTant,  et  uon  pas  aprda  la  tnaauiere  I  Voili  lea  vceux  que  je  forme  au  mil 
un  |*rnnd  pcuple,  qui  comprend  loutea  les  pimdes  ideea:  qu*^  toute  la  Ifl 
i|ull  pratique  et  qu'il  enseigne  uu  monde,  il  ajoute  une  liberty  noaveUe — n^t 
liberte  maritime  pendant  la  guerre,  et  11  sera  b^nl  de  Dieo  1 

Some  diactission  took  place  upon  tLe  speech  of  M*  Gamier  Pi 
in  the  course  of  whidi  the  President  gave  nu  account  of  the  pi 
of  the  Paris  Congress  with  regard  to  pnvateeringj  and  tU<^  refti 
the  United  States  of  America  to  agree  to  the  convention  for  itA  aboli- 
tion which  all  the  states  of  Etirope  were  willing  to  suhflci'ibe,  eiccf* 
on  condition  that  the  natione  of  Europe  flbolished  war  on  priymtc  coitt^ 
nierce  altogether^  the  cases  of  blockade  and  contmlmnd 
When  this  new  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Americfin  goi 
waa  made,  the  Congress  had  separated:  and,  before  Engtanil^ 
France  could  have  adopted  it,  it  would  have  been  necess  a-y  to 
the  other  powers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Congiess,  and  mi  not 
was  dona     Dr.  Twiaa  did  not  deal  with  the  policv  of  the  proj^»edH 
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Mr*  Bahucuson  of  Liverpool  said  he  atteniletl  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  towrOj  to  state  that  they  were  iir  favour 
of  the  pro|x)sitioti  that  private  property  ihould  be  conaidered  sacred 
in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Rah u SEX  of  Araaterdam  advocated  the  definition  of  articlea 
contraband  of  war,  and  was  supported  by  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  in  a  prq- 
poso]  for  international  legtsladon  on.  the  sabject 


0XSCUeBlOH  OK  COXTRABAIfD  OF  WAR, 

The  Bepartment  met  on  the  evening  of  June  lOthj  at  3,  Waterloo 
Place,  PfiU-Midl,  to  discuBS  the  question  of  Contraband  of  "War,  Dr, 
T&ATEiis  Twi^,  Q'^<}  ^Q  the  chair. 

Mr.  RjLniTSETT  of  AmsccrdaBi  opened  the  diseosnoa,  bj  considering  the  subjecl 
Quder  four  heads. 

Why  is  the  tranAp&rt  of  contraband  ilk^ttif  Mr.  Babttsen  noticed  the  den  i  ft]  by 
BOTDC  pbUosophers^  chat  war  jni^tifies  anj  int^rfprGtice  with  the  transport  of 
merrchandtse  bj  iiciitmls ;  but  maintained  that  the  duty  of  neutrality  exclude* 
mHtetial  assist  an  re  to  a  belUg*>rcnt  as  well  us  acdva  co-operation  with  biui. 

What  is  conirtihand^  He  then  noticed  the  distinctioD  which  is  drawn  between 
Bettve  and  passive  contraband ;  the  former  being;  the  case  of  good^  conve^yeil 
by  the  netjtrai  to  the  belligerent;  the  latter,  thai  of  the  belligerent  being 
BuflTer^d  by  the  neutral  to  purchase  the  goods  in  hia  territorys  which  tliu«  becomes 
ft  magsj^inp,  ile  considpred  thivt  in  principle  both  were  11 1 f gal ,  but  in  practice  it 
was  impossible?  to  apply  a  remedy  to  passive  contrabRiul  by  nicans  of  prize  courts, 
thongbi  if  <:ai'ricd  too  far,  it  might  etnlanger  the  nentrulity  of  the  nation  per- 
mitting it.  Then,  sj  to  active  contraband^  the  Anglo-American  list  of  pro- 
Idblted  articles  was  always  long,  and  had  been  enlarged ;  while  the  French  writers 
mamtained  that  those  articles  only  can  be  prohibited  which  are  directly  applicable 
to  ft  warlike  ojte.  In  his  opinion^  the  Frt^nch  doctrine  ought  to  be  accepted 
from  practical  necessiiy :  if  possible  ecrvice  in  the  construction  of  warlike  imple- 
ments was  ullowtd  to  give  the  character  of  couLraband.  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  which  might  not  be  prohibited;  even  desks  and  tu b lea  might  be  uned  m 
building  a  man-of-war.  It  must  sIno  be  proved  that  the  articles  alleged  to  be 
contraband  were  intended  by  the  neutral  to  come  into  the  handii  of  the  belligerent, 
and  be  n^ed  by  him  in  the  war;  and  it  was  of  the  uimo&t  importance  that  the 
harden  of  this  proof  should  lie  on  the  captor,  though  it  mtglit  he  satisfied  by 
strong  presuinption  or  mora!  certainty. 

Wnnt  are  ffte  principal  ruku  in  force  on  the  fuhjectf  First,  the  port  of  destina- 
tion must  be  bo($tile.  It  had  been  decided^  however^  in  prize  court^^  that  when 
one  bay  contained  hostile  a^  well  as  neutral  ports,  any  destination  witbiu  its  limiti 
must,  on  Ibe  qucistion  of  eoniraband^  be  considered  ho!=tile,  on  account  of  the  eufie 
with  which  a  ship  ostensibly  bound  for  one  of  the  neutral  ports  might  run  into  a 
bofltilc  one  instead*  But  these  decisions  were  wrong  in  principle,  though  they 
migbt  be  consistent  with  practice.  Secondly,  an  utiluwful  shipment  is  purged 
by  changing  the  destination,  be  fi>re  capture,  from  a  hostile  to  a  nentral  port; 
and  the  ca^^ture  after  such  change  is  bad.  Thirdly,  the  capture  is  also  bad  if  the 
port  of  destination  has  ceased  to  he  hostile  before  iL  take^  place,  even  though  tlip 
change  in  the  character  of  the  port  be  unknown  both  to  the  captors  and  the 
captured.  This  case,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  depends  on  the  principle,  that  n 
hostile  defitiiuttion  at  the  moment  of  capture  is  necessary  to  the  offence.  There 
might  also  be  other  rules  limiting  the  extreme  belligerent  right. 

What  is  (he  putiUhmeHt?  In  the  middle  nges  the  captain  and  crew  were 
punished  capitally  as  criminals;  afterwards,  the  pimishmcnt  was  confined  to  the 
confiscation  of  the  contraband  goods;  and^in  thecaseof  j^oods  capable  of  pacific 
afi  well  as  warlike  use,  even  this  had  sometimes  been  thought  too  severe,  attd 
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pre-Gmp:ion  bTtbe  csptotE,  at  a  deducHon  often  por  mui.  from  ih^mvoijceYftlii^, 
biid  bcpn  ilpcreed. 

Mr.  RahnsHQ  concluded  by  exprcsaing  a  desire  for  an  auUioritivtive  settlemeul 
of  iill  quescioa«  reUcing  to  contriib&t]d  hj  rne«n4  of  a  l^cmgrew  i  bul,  fftiliap  ih^il. 
It  was  well  to  act  on  puhlie  opUiioo,  whicU  might  get  io  advatioe  of  the  Isw,  &ti4 
the  law  Ti'ould  in  tiQie  follow  it. 

Mr.  Webtlake  said,  there  were  two  modes  in  which  the  condact  of  a  neutrsJ 
roieht  itifiuetice  th«  fate  of  a  war ;  one  was  by  rendering  personaJ  assi5tAiic«  t^  a 
belligt'rent.  the  other  fay  renderliig  maieriid  &s&[atauce<  Eiich  might  be  dUtin- 
gtiished  into  seTpral  stages  or  degrees.  Thu^  if  two  ship^  were  eng&ged  in  acinal 
cumbftt,  and  a  neutral  ship  meted  as  a  tender  to  otie  of  tbero ,  or  if  two  ftrmict 
were  in  the  field,  antl  the  troops  of  a  ueatrol  state  'ACUad  as  a  body  of  recerre  to 
one  f>f  them  »  that  was  personal  Assiftance^  the  same  in  kind  as 'if  the  shipi  or 
troops  of  the  neutral  were  themselves  placed  iu  the  line  of  battle.  An  example 
ini>^Lc  be  found  id  the  Auiitrian  oecupaiton  of  tbe  Danubian  prindpaUliei;  bf 
ifthich  the  troops  of  the  allies  were  rendered  av'ailable  for  nervie?  a^aioat  Bnida 
elsewhere.  But  if  the  neutral  merely  furnished  a  belligerent  with  cannon  or 
ammunition,  ihai  was  matenal  a»siatan*.e ;  and  so  aUo  it  wa.^  if  he  supplied  liini 
witb  stores  and  munitions  not  immediately  applietiUle  to  a  warlike  uiie^  For*  e« 
in  the  latti^r  ca^e,  the  labour  and  capital  of  thu  belligerent  were  eoanivmUiid 
the  supply  of  article*  which  they  must  otberwii^c  have  b*eii  employed  in  prodncit 
\xu  means  of  producing  an  ides,  of  iiii  mediate  warlike  use  were  conseqiiiiQi 
augmented,  and  be  thus  reeeiyed  oji  iner^a»e  of  power  fur  the  profteeutiuu  ei  ] 
war  no  less  real  tlmu  in  the  formier  caae»  thongb  it  n3i(;ht  be  smaUer  la  amcmi 
while,  neither  in  the  former  com  uor  in  the  jatter^  tiid  the  neatral  inoreaic  ihv 
warlike  power  of  the  belligerent  otherwise  than  by  busbandJug  hit  ca|it||U  and 
labour-  Thus  we  might  proceed,  Ktep  hy  is^cep.  from  manual  parti cipaiioti  in  the 
war,  to  that  iadirt^ct  aasistance  which  a  betli^rcnt  derives  from  neutrml  cammcjcv 
of  the  moitt  st-emingly  piLcifie  eliuructer,  supplying  for  him  thai  ordinary  co«i< 
sumption  which  cauuot  in  any  u  at  ion  retrjain  un  provided  for,  and  whieb,  if  uot 
providtid  for  thus,  would  divert  bis  resources  fiom  warlike  prepaimtioti*  ti4 
operations  :  and  the  only  puint  of  the  ^aie  iit  which  any  line  coiild  be  drawn  in 
]jrinciple,  was  the  transition  from  pi^rsoual  to  nwtenal  assistance.  It  wm  soiaa^ 
time:^  said  that  a  neutrai,  who  furnished  th«  implemeni«  of  war,  did  not  ttadt 
durioi^  war  as  in  time  of  peace.  But  even  thi^  plea  for  the  nil^  of  ooutraiiasd 
was  unavailing;  for  tbu  implements  of  war,  both  maritifaeture»d  and  at  ra« 
tTiatcrial«  wtare  the  i^ul^^cts  of  un  ext^'nijive  trade  in  time  uf  pea^ce;  wbilo,,  on  tht 
oth.:r  hand,  the  nile$  of  ctmtmhand  did  not  strike  at  the  establishment  dnrififp 
'war  of  a  trade  in  many  articles  not  previoutly  ^iipplicd  by  that  neutral  tfi  iltai 
bolligercut,  but  by  the  supply  of  which,  from  that  uuarter,  the  resources  of  the 
betUt^urent  might  be  greatly  augmented.  Mr.  We^tl  Ae  agreed  with  Mr.  Uahu.^u 
at  to  the  sweeping  extent  of  the  principh?s  of  contraband,  if  those  principies  werv 
admitted  at  aU  r  it  wn^  as  to  their  arJmissibility  that  be  differed.  H«  afreed 
also  in  accepting  th^  French  limitations  throughout,  as  affording  an  escapa  frasa 
consequences  impracticable,  though  theoretically  true  i  it  beitii;  usele«^  at  prvfcni 
to  udk'ocate  the  total  abolition  of  contraband,  he  wouki  stop  (hort  wtik  the 
I'Vcnch,  bt^uaty»e  they  stopped  the  hrat  iu  a  path  he  cutircly  dij^tpproved  of* 

Mr.  Weiitlake  then  reail  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  W.  B,  Lawrenjre,  one  ol 
the  corresponding  members  of  the  Association,  nated  May  £3rd,  11^62,  in  «hiualiv 
nfter  regretting  that  engagements  had  prevented  liim  from  offering  a  pi 
the  prciient  year,  Mr,  Lawr*iuee  proceeoed  a<followh: — **My  object  ivi 
have  been  to  contend  for  any  particular  dehnition  of  contraband,  but 
entire  abrogation,  as  jnatifying  search  or  seizure.  Tbongb  it  may  not  bo 
correct  to  say,  that  destination  to  an  enemy's  port  is  always  neceisijuy  to 
tute  contraband  of  war,  it  is  lUfBcnit  to  imagine,  in  the  present  state  of 

that  the  belligerents  derive  any  essential  benefit  from  the  ri;;bt  ifi  ca|^       

trubandj  which  is  not  afforded  them  by  the  bwa  of  si^  O^ 

other  hand,  the  continuance  of  th«  rule  renders  in  i\  rj 

immnntty  of  neutraU  from   eejirch,   whieh   the   print  imtaa  . 

goods' was  intended  to  jttlWd,     Once  on  l>uarJ  for  .  -^pu^^  i*  l^ 

moreover,  dillicult  to  reguhue  the  abnso  of  the  belligci    ..    ^  ,  . 
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Mr»  WsK flake  flgTi?f5^l  in  tlic  desire  thus  expressed  bj  Mr,  l*Awn?nct',  bat  not 
in  all  hts  reaaoTiirig  in  atippori  of  it.  Th<s  opinion  that*  where  ynn  hnve  a  (Jestl- 
nntion  to  a  hojitiU  port,  voq  xnn.j  ^^l  under  the  Idw  of  blooka^dc  all  that  the  law 
of  contraband  can  give  you,  eTen  regarded  thcoreiicjilly,  assumed  the  right  of 
blockade  bj  cmiserSt  &s  the  onij  mode  applicable  to  the  bloekadn  of  all  the 
constfi  of  a  nation.  And,  in  pracrice^  the  existing  blockade  of  the  Con  federate 
cojLSt  bv  the  Nofthem  United  8tatFs,  though  perhaps  a^  efficient  as  the  hlcck- 
ade  of  a  Tery  ex  teas*  ire  »e  aboard  could  be  expected  to  be,  served  only  to  tupprei^B 
the  regular  pacific  commerce,  with  which  no  ruleJi  maintained  by  auy  government 
oti  the  en  l^je^^t  of  contraband  avowedly  interfered;  while  warlike  weapouB,  which 
present  ^reftt  value  Iq  small  btilk^  and  therefore  hold  out  peculiar  temptation  to 
hJk£ard«rai  Teutures,  were  continuaUy  introduced  itito  the  Confederate  States 
from  Bahama  in  spite  of  the  blot^kade.  But  the  very  notion  that  the  laws  of 
block»tde  and  contraband  could^  as  it  were,  orertap,  h  he  wed  to  what  a  pitch  of 
intcJfference  with  neutral  commerce  we  might  be  carried^  by  following  out  logi- 
callv  eert&in  eommonliy  rpc^^ived  principles  on  either  of  those  subjects. 

Nor  were  recent  events  of  a  narure  to  assure  us  that  humanity  could  bo  relied 
mi  for  reJttraininit  goverameuts  within  limits  which  were  confessed  to  bo  arbitrary. 
In  the  Kusilan  war,  tht'  British  government  gave  no  dcBnltion  of  contraband, 
but  left  its  determination  to  the  prize  courts  which  wan  to  invite  Uwyers  to  cxer- 
ci^  their  ingenuity  in  extenrtinf  its  definition  by  analogical  reasoning:  if  we 
yrmt  to  have  contraband  of  circumstance,  it  would  be  better  that  the  responsibi- 
lity of  determintng  the  criminal  circtim stances  should  rest  nakedly  with  govern- 
ments, as  tiie  resporiKibility  wonld  then  be  more  real.  Next,  there  was  the 
Atneriean  blockade,  which^  in  its  incf  ption  at  let^tj  had  siirpnffscd  in  Ioo^cuchh 
the  former  precedents  of  blockade  by  cruisers,  thouifh  more  mtequate  fleets  \iaA 
^nce  been  provided  for  its  enforc^'ment.  Tlien  the  Trent  ciise,  in  which  Messrs, 
Mason  and  ^lidell  bad  been  given  up  on  the  gronnd  of  the  ship  not  having  been 
brought  in  fnr  adjudication,  without  any  disclaimer  of  the  extreme  principles 
wbicli  would  have  been  involved  in  the  mere  arrest  of  the  ship.  And  all  thc^e 
instanecK  had  taken  place  in  sborc  wars,  or  in  the  beginnings  of  war!<,  when  mcn*ft 
pajstona  were  kss  excited  than  they  would  necessarily  become  darings  such  i\ 
fltrogigle  as  the  great  war  with  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
On  the  vt'hoW,  Mr.  Weatlakti  did  not  see  in  the  temf>er  of  the  times  any  ground 
for  believing  that.  If  we  had  along  war,  the  rules  against  neutral  commerce  would 
mit  be  earric'd  to  a  greater  bm^th  thjin  had  hitherto  been  known ;  and  it  wa^ 
tSiCTcfore  desirable  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  urging  that  the  practie^  with 
KgAtd  to  contraband  was  not  justifiable  on  principle,  in  order  that  no  attempt 
might  be  tolerated  to  extend  existing  restrictions  in  fanber  pursuance  of  rettson- 
ing  which  Avns  itj^elf  flialty. 

The  dis<nission  was  continued  by  M*  Gamier- Pafrfes,  M*  Desmareat,  Mr*  Wendt, 
and  Mr.  Rochfort  Clarke;  hut  was  turned  into  a  wiler  channel,  in  which  the  law 
of  blockade,  and  the  exfjedtency  of  a  European  congress,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment  of  arhi traction,  were  considered. 

Dr^  Twiss,  {n  ^vtnding  np  the  discu.^s^on,  observed  that,  although  It  may  ho 
correct  to  regard  the  moditieations  which  the  laws  of  war  have  undergone  a^ 
advances  in  the  direction  of  truth,  we  should  not  be  justitied  in  regarding  tho 
established  usages  of  war  as  bai^d  altogether  upon  error.  Many  of  the  existing 
usages  of  war  wer^  stops  in  advance  toward  a  better  order  of  things.  Thus  tha 
existing  law  of  contraband  of  war,  as  roccived  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe, 
was  in  restraint  of  the  earlier  practice  of  belli gerents^  who  claimed  to  exclude 
neotrals  from  all  commerce  with  the  enemy.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find 
the  Dutch  prohibiiing  by  proclamation  all  commerce  with  the  Spaniards,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war;  at  last  a  reaction  comnienei*d,  and  in  th*^  !<evenieenth 
century  nation?  began  to  enter  Into  conventions  for  limiting  the  articles  prohibiied 
to  neutrals  to  convey  to  the  enemy.  The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  wa^ 
the  first  f^eat  treaty  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  settle  a  Catalogue  of  articles 
which  should  be  regarded  as  contraband  of  war.  There  was  no  objectiion  in 
practice  to  regulating  contraband  of  war  by  conventions,  a.i  it  was  a  question  not 
between  belligerents  themselves,  but  between  belligerents  and  neutrals,  and 
conventions  with  neutrals  were  equally  bioding  ou  nattons  itv  Ivme  o^  ^^t  »a  m 
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lime  of  pcRce.  The  diirlsion  ororticka  into  tliowj  wliich  were  of  direvt  um  tv 
cnemj,  mud  thoao  wbkb  were  of  douUUul  use,  waj  Important.  No  gOf>di 
/wr  se  contraband  of  war;  they  only  acqulrefl  such  a  eimraeier  by  renssoti  of  thi 
tii^stination  to  an  enemy's  country  *  atid  belligcrtnti  wefp  cilcariy  juiitificd  lO  pf 
111  biting  neiitrftls  from  furnishing  their  enemy  with  supplies  of  mias  and  amiiinitl- 
tion.  Such  a  commerce  woi  clenrly  i)ot  contisEenl  with  twHect  neticrality,  an4 
it  waft  not  to  be  expected  tb»t  belligerents  would  ever  waire  tbelr  rig:1it  of  «oa> 
fiseating  such  supplies.  With  regard,  however,  to  artieles  of  doubtful  tmc,  tbeif 
treatment  wom  defended,  partly  upon  the  consideration  whether  ihej  were  tht 
nattiral  productei  of  the  coun  try  from  which  they  were  estporied^  partly  upnn  tb*Lr 
den  tin  At  ion  to  a  port  of  naval  arm  amen  t.  The  former  circaniBtanc*^  gar©  ui  tJw 
^Guetal  trade  an  innoceu!  character^  whilft  the  latter  gave  to  the  pattictiliLr  en- 
terprise uti  urtfrieudly  cbitraeter;  but  the  tendency  had  been,  iu  tbe  ciue  of  iitcb  ft 
tradet  to  sdbslitute  the  ri^ht  of  pre-emption  for  confiBeaticin-  This  bad  been  a 
matter  of  eonvention  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic  powers.  In  regard  to 
pitch  and  tar*  aiid  lofis  of  timber.  This  ieemed  to  be  a  rejuonable  lulTaaei* 
towards  a  mor«  merctftil  practice  t  another  atep  bad  been  made  by  CwirU  of 
Prize  not  eDofisscating  the  ship  as  well  as  the  car^^o^  unless  thej  both  be]ong«d  lo 
the  Game  owner.  This  was  the  practice  of  tb^  British  courts  and  it  wat  eon«!s- 
tent  with  justice  that  an  innocent  owner  of  a  ship  should  nni  ihare  the  puntsh 
roent  of  a  guilty  owner  of  a  cargo.  Another  mitigation  had  been  iutroduccd  * 
(.conventions  uamelyt  that  if  the'mastcr  of  a  mercbaut  ship,  uputj  being  detail 
by  a  helltgcreut  cruiser,  made  a  deekration  of  such  portions  of  hif  car^o 
were  contruhand  of  war,  and  surrendered  them  up,  his  vessel  might  be  allowc* 
c-ontinue  her  voyage  without  being  carried  into  port  for  adjudieation.  This 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  Fraiice  and  Great  Bti 
and  it  fleemed  to  be  au  uriobjeciiuuable  modification  of  the  |;eneral  law.  b 
regard  to  a  proposal  which  had  been  advanced  by  a  distiuguif^bed  diplomat bt  nt 
the  United  States  of  America,  that  the  commerce  of  neutrals  should  be  relieved 
from  th«  rest  rain ts  wlijcb  the  practice  as  to  eontraband  of  war  ini;:>o^d  t»poE  tl, 
and  that  belligerents  should  exercise  the  rii^ht  of  blockade  alone  in  restraint  of 
neutral  commeree,  this  would  praclieally  operate  more  severely  against  neutrftU 
than  the  present  law ;  for  it  woald  virtoally  operate  to  prohibit  to  neutral  lai 
chants  all  trade  with  the  enemy,  whereas  at  prcjacnt  th^y  were  only  ^nbjtc*] 
limitations  in  their  trade,  tt  was  tiot  so  much  by  attempting  tr;  ^boitVb  ri^h 
bj  endeavouring  to  modify  the  exercise  of  rights,  that  the  friend  a  of  hiitui 
might  hope  to  make  improvements  in  the  practice  of  beillgerent  nauoat 
regard  to  neutral  commerce*  If  it  was  generally  provided  in  in;atiet  of 
merce  that  the  milder  mles  above  alluded  to  itbould  be  observed,  it  would  , 
bably  be  di^^covered  that  they  had  worked  no  real  diaHdvantnge  to  tlte  Wl 
geretit;  or  that,  if  they  did  work  some  direct  disadvantage,  it  waa  compenialed 
by  indirect  advantages  j  and  as  the  experience  of  one  nation  aflbrdod  liifht 
another  nation,  we  might  hope   to  see  in  the  coarse  of  time  a  cou* entity 

dec  I  unit  J  on,  on  the  part  of  the  European  powerSp  on  the  subject  of  oootrabatid^ 

war,  analogous    to  the  declaralion  of  Paris  in    1856  in  regard  to  other  b«IB- 
gerent  righL!*,  either  modifying  their  exercise  or  reducing  il  lo  greater  pirecifiofl* 


kiitsh* 

ii^H 


GENERAL  AVEPvAGK 


The  Committee  on  General  Average,  which  -wus  appoint^td  after 
Gla,sgow  Meeting  of  the  Assijciatioti,  adldrea^ud  tbeajsehea,  m  fte 
diiuco  with  the  niuth  Glasgow  reeoltition  on  the  subject*  to  the  1 
of  (jrepariiig  a  bill  to  be  introditced  into  tho  Bdti»h  parliament,  i 
which,  if  there  pastitid,  Juiglit  be  tuade  the  basis  of  projects  to  he  r 
mitted  to  the  h'gblatmes  of  other  countries. 
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The  ftevere  illneaa  of  tli6  tlniftumaD  whoae  services  they  at  firit  ob- 
tained, and  who,  on  his  recovery,  was  incapaciutecl  by  other  engage- 
tueots  from  proceed iug  with  the  work,  together  with  tlve  difficulty  and 
d^9.j  which  they  exj^erienced  in  procuiinga  oonjpeteat  person  to  take 
it  np,  prtJ vented  the  oommittee  frvim  conipletiug  the  bill  until  the 
i^pring  of  1862.  They  then  printed  it,  not  as  unanimously  assenting 
lo  itii  clauses,  but  by  way  of  &  basis  for  discuskiion  at  the  London 
meetjog;  and  caused  it  to  be  sent,  together  with  a  circular,  dated 
April  25th,  1862,  inviting  attendance  at  that  meeting,  to  the  foreign 
cammercial  bodies  which  had  been  repi^esentcd  at  the  Glasgow  con- 
gress on  the  subject.  To  the  British  commercial  bodies  Tivhich  had 
been  similarly  represented,  the  bill,  and  thts  intention  of  diiicussing  it 
in  London,  were^  also  communicated  in  due  time,  though  not  in  all 
cases  with  the  same  fonnality  ;  in  the  caae  of  many  of  those  bodies  who 
had  joined  in  the  original  invitation  to  the  Glasgow  congress,  and 
whoise  delegate  had  served  on  the  committee  there  appointed,  such  for- 
mality would  have  been  superfluous.  In  this  manner,  though  it  bad 
become  iniptjasible  to  give  the  commercial  bodies  the  six  months  for 
deliberation,  for  which  a  desire  had  been  expressed  at  Glasgow,  yet 
soffioient  time  was  in  fact  given  to  coiiaider  the  bill  previous  to  the 
London  meeting,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  Lloyd's,  the  lajft  body  which  received  formal  notice  :— 


Sim, 


Llotd*!  (E.g.),  iSM  June,  JP63.* 


I  hare  received  and  laid  before  the  Committee  for  mnnaging  the 
aWaim  of  Lloyd's  yonr  letter  of  thp  30th  MrJj  slating  that  n  discussion  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Triide  >nd  Inteinational  L&w  Dopartmcut  o IT  the  National  Aseociation 
for  the  PromotUm  of  Socml  Science,  ori  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  **  General 
Aterayie,"  and  inviting  sotne  repre^ersratives  of  the  Committee  to  attend  the 
meeting ;  ako  i^ndosing  a  eopy  of  the  bill  and  documents  relating  to  the  subject. 

I  am  dir<!ined  to  inform  yon  in  reply >  that  the  Cotninittee,  having  looked  over 
the  heads  of  the  hill^  and  gi^^en  the  subject  fnU  coit£.ider&tion,  are  so  totally 
opposed  CO  the  lereral  elaunes  contained  in  the  bill  in  question,  that  they  are  of 
opinion  that  no  good  could  arii»e  from  any  discuasion  ou  their  part,  and  tliey 
therefore  do  not  think  it  adtriaable  to  send  a  represtenttitiru  froni  Uieir  body  to 
the  meeting. 

At  the  same  time,  they  request  me  to  aasure  you  it  is  their  earnest  wish  at  all 
limes  to  co-ofrerate  viith  parties^  interested  in  thii}  qaestioo,  when  they  see  any 
opportunity  of  doing  io  with  advantage  to  the  very  important  interests  at  atake^ 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servantf 


Honorfiry  Ht^irretarir,  N:itiouAl  AuoclflUon 
for  tUe  Promuilgu  et  SocIaI  Sduiut 


G£0,  A,  RuflTEDi  «S«crrefar^, 


•  This  letter  took  the  officers  of  the  Assoctation  completely  by  snrprise;  ai,  not 
many  day*  before  its  receipt,  Mr.  J.  A.  W.  Harper,  who  was  understood  to 
represent  Lloyd's^  called  at  the  office  of  the  Associatiotj,  and  intimated  hia  inten- 
lion  of  beingj  present  at  the  meeting*  Mr.  Hsrjjcr  was,  immediately  after,  eom- 
pelled  to  leave  England  on  prcj^aiogj  bu*iines«,  iiud  it  is  much  to  be  rci^cttcd 
that  a  misunderstanding  comcqneutly  arose. 
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The  'following  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  on  GeineiiLl  Averagp  who 
attended  the  Loudon  meeting  : — 


Anuttrdam    -  -  - 

Antwerp    -     -  -  - 

Boston,  U.&'  -  - 

Copenhagen    -  -  - 


Edinburgh 
Liverpool  - 

»» 
Rotterdam 


DELEGATES. 

Netherlands' Trading  Company.)  «  t^t  ■d.„„„^ 
Shipowners*  Committee  >  ^^  ^'  Rahusek. 

Underwriters'  Association  -    -    J.  Werttieix. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  -    -    -\  Th.  C.  Engels. 
Underwriters'  Association  -    -)  E.  Vak  PEfiOROu. 

\  J.  RUJBSELL  BrADFOBI>. 


Board  of  Trade 
Underwriters'  Association  • 
Chamber  of  Commerce  -    • 

Underwriters*  Associatiqn  • 

Chamber  of  Commerce  .- 
Sliipowners'  Association 
Unaerwriters'  Association 
Underwriters*  Association  • 


-  Seysrix  Grui. 
_  JEd.  Thcne. 

(J.  J.'SrENSON. 

-  B.  M.  Smith. 

-  W.  J.  ]La^m[p<>rt. 

-  P.  H.  jEUXHBOKE. 

-  L.  C.  Deiebsck. 


OTHEB  MEM^BS  ATTENDING  T^  Jfl^ETINGS. 


Liverpool 
London 


L.  R.  Bailt 
-B.  Lowndes 
T.  Broun 
C  Leathlet 
P.  O'Hara 

W.  BiCHARDS 

E^ST  Ejul  W^ndt 


Average  Stater. 

»» 
iBarrister. 
Underwriter. 
Barrister. 
Average  Stater. 
Merchant. 


The  ahove  delegates,  together  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Gt^neml  Average  appointed  at  Glasgow,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  preparatory  commiitee,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
bill  in  detail,  which  commenced  its  sittings  on  June  4th,  and  elected 
IVIr.  Wendt  as  its  chaiinian. 

On  Friday,  June  6tb,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  International 
Law  took  up  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Hastings,  after  stating  what  had 
been  dorie  since  the  Glasgow  Congress,  laid  the  bill  before  the  depart- 
ment whose  province  it  was  to  modify  or  adopt  its  particular  clauses;. 
If  any  amendment  should  be  suggested,  the  Council  would  adopt  it, 
and  submit  the  bill,  so  amended,  to  the  House  of  Commons  during  tlie 
then  current  session.  After  Mr.  Wendt  had  reported  how  far  the 
preparatory  committee  had  proceeded  with  the  examination  of  the 
bill,  some  discussion  followed  on  the  57th  clause,  the  adoption  of 
which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Baily ;  but  Several  of  the  foreign  delegates 
objecting  to  a  continuance  of  the  discussion  in  the  absence  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  Lloyd^s,  as  unlikely  to  lead  to  a  practical  result,  no  vote 
was  taken  on  Mr.  Baily's  motion  \  and  it  was  resolved  instead,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Rathbone,  that  a  letter,  of  which  the  drafl  was  read  and 
approved,  should  be  addressed  by  the  president  of  the  department  to 
the  committee  of  Lloyd's,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  attend  by 
delegates  on  Monday,  June  9th,  to  which  day  the  farther  consideration 
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of  tJie  sulyect  Wii3  ftdjourned*  leaving  in  tbe  meaowlule  tkne  for  the 
prepamtoiy  committee  to  fiuiah  its  labovira  and  repoi't  thertou  to  the 
Congress. 

On  Moudny,  Jiina  9th«  the  Frec^ident  stated  to  the  Department  the 
commimic^tions  whieh,  in  pun*nance  of  itj^  i*esoUitiuu  ^jf  the  Gth^  had 
taken  place  between  him  and  the  secretary  of  Llojd*i*  :  itreBultad  from 
tbem  tbat  the  committee  of  Lh^yd^s  would  not  nieet  before  Wednesday 
the  11th,  when  the  President's  let terj*  would  be  laid  before  it  It  w&a 
I'et^olved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wendt,  (Seconded  hy  Mr.  Radinsen, 
"That  the  Pi'edident  of  this  section  be  autho^^ed  to  cgmmuTiieate  to 
the  chairman  of  Ijlojd's  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Preparatory 
ConimLttee  on  General  Average ;  and  that  the  meeting  adjourn  the 
farther  conn i deration  of  the  subject  until  Thui's^lay,  in  order  to  await  a 
reiohition  of  the  eonnuittee  of  Lloyd's,  or  their  sending  delegates  for 
the  fnuire  consideration  of  the  subject/'  The  Pieisident  thereupon 
sent  thefoUowing  letter  to  the  ohairmao  of  lAoyd's,  together  with 
the  report  mentioned  in  it : — 


Sitt, 


Bi/i  Jnne^  18(53. 


I  hare  been  anthoriied,  as  President  of  the  Depftrtment  of  TrjwiB 
|ind  IntemntiaTial  Law,  to  trails mit  ta  yon  the  first  Report  of  tMv  Cunimitte(^  on 
Gvnercil  Avera^^e,  as  laid  before  me  as  Fresiitent  of  the  Department,  with  the 
rcHidt  of  their  eiifljr  detiheratiunf*.  You  w HI  perceive  that  the  proviajona  of  the 
draf^  bill  hiiv^  becii  j^uhjTiittecl  by  thf'ni  to  a  severe  exaiiimfitii)^^  and  that  they 
have  only  approired  forty  out  of  one  hundred  and  tiventy  six  section s*  whilst  they 
hftve  voted  twenty*njae  lections  as  qucjitionahle^  and  reftjiTvd  back  twenty-two 
teetioaa  for  amendmetit,  havin^^  absolun^ly  rejected  thirty  flections.  I  ha^e  hiid 
before  ihe  Dcpnrtment  the  letters  which  I  have  received  from  the  St?ereiavy  of 
yonr  CnwowtTee ;  and  in  coTisequencc  of  the  impossibility,  as  expressed  by  the 
Rceretary,  of  la>mg  the  coram  unicftti^n,  made  by  me  on  behalf  of  the  nepiirtment, 
before  the  GomTnittce  until  their  ineetin^  on  Wednesday  ncxu  the  Department 
Ita*  adjourned  the  fart  Iter  eon  si  deration  of  the  question  until  Thursday  next.  In 
|6fi  eonjfident  hope  thitt  your  Coinmitteie  will  delegate  one  or  more  of  its 
iiiamber^  either  to  diMenad  the  qnesti(*n  befure^Hu  Department,  or  to  confer,  if 
tb«7  prefer  it*  with  the  Committee  on  Qen^rnl  Awar^g^  whoi^c  nnmcd  rou  will 
find  inscribed  to  their  report*  From  the  diseussions  which  hnve  already  taken 
plae^,  I  am  enabli?d  to  assure  your  Commi^teCf  that  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
foreitrn  members  of  this  Asptjciation  who  are  inu?r<^ted  in  the  question  of 
General  Avemget  to  net  if  pos-^ible  in  co-operation  wiib  Lloyd's,  and  that  they 
deiir^  Yery  much  to  be  fftvoured  with  their  assifitaaee  npcvn  maf»y  branches  of 
the  enhjeet,  in  which  thdr  great  experieuce  is  calculated  to  have  great  infltienoe 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  Committee, 

I  mxif  Bkj  &c., 

Teatbus  TViss, 


On  the  1  Uh,  the  secretary  of  Lloyd's,  hy  direction  of  his  Committee, 
actdreesed  to  the  P  rear  dent  of  tlie  Department  a  long  letter,  in  which, 
after  narrating  the  purt  which  Lloyd's  had  tsiken  in  the  previoiia 
latxi*ii:s  of  the  AMociation  on  Genertd  Avenige,  he  stated  that  the 
Committee  "  respectfully  deelined  takiugpart*'  in  the  diseiiBsions  then 
pending }  "  but,  on  receiving  from  the  Congress  the  result  of  their 
preeent  di-icitAsions,  would  be  ready  to  give  their  best  attention  to  it,** 

Ou   Thitradayf   June  12th,    the    President  having   read   the  lagt- 
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mentioned  letter  to  the  Department,  it  was  agreed  that  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  by  the  Department  shoidd  not  be  farther  continued ;  but 
that  the  preparatory  committee  should  try  to  complete  its  review  of 
the  bill,  or  at  all  events  proceed  with  the  same  so  far  as  the  time  of 
the  foreign  delegates — who  had  come  over  for  this  particular  purpose 
^ — would  permit  them  to  da 

The  delegates  accordingly  assembled  at  the  office  of  Mr.  T^endt, 
15,  Fenchurch-buildings,  Fenchurch-street,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting their  labours ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  so,  owing  to 
the  unavoidable  departure  of  some  of  their  body.  The  bill,  so  far  as 
completed,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Creneral  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  the  valuable  papers  contributed  on  the  subject. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  order  that  the  question  might  not  be  allowed  to 
drop,  the  majority  of  the  Foreign,  and  some  of  the  English  delates 
resolved,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Mr.  Wendt's  office,  and  under  his  presi- 
dency, on  the  13  th  of  June  last,  to  form  themselves  into  a  Committee, 
on  the  following  basis : — 


Resolved  unanimously^ 

1.  That  in  consetmence  of  the  misconceptions  which  have  taken  place  since 

the  Glasgow  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  £ience,  with  regard  to  the  General  Average  qnestion,  another 
mode  of  proceeding  on  this  veiy  important  question  be  adopted. 

2.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  this  object,  a  Committee  be  fonned  in 

order  to  decide  upon  and  bring  into  shape  a  bill,  or  series  of  resolationi, 
having  for  object  the  establishing  one  nmform  system  of  General  Avenge 
throughout  the  mercantile  world. 

3.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  this  object  will  be  best  attained  if  no 

steps  be  taken  in  this  matter  without  the  sanction  of  such  Committee. 

4.  That  this  Committee  consist  of  the  following  Members  : — 

Ebnst  Emil  WsHDC,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
RiCHABD  LowHDES,  Secretary, 


Laubence  K.  Bailt,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
J.  HuBBELL  Bradford,  Esq.,  Boston. 
L.  C.  Driebeck,  Esq.,  Rotterdam. 
Theodore  C.  Engels,  Esq.,  Antwerp. 
S.  Gram,  Esq.,  Copenhagen. 
G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 
William  J.  Lamport,  Esq.,  LiverpooL 
Edouard  Van  Peboroh,  Esq.,  Ant- 
werp. 


E.  N.  Rahusen,  Esq.,  Amsterdam. 
P.  H.  Rathbone,  Esq.,  LiverpooL 
R.  M.  SMrrH,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
J.  J.  SuENBOK,  Esq.,  Copenhagen. 
Edward  Thune,  Esq.,        „ 
J.  Wertheim,  Esq.,  Amsterdam. 
John  Westlake,  Esq. 


This  Committee  is  proceeding  with  its  task  ;  it  has  prepared  and 
printed  a  report  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  views  ot 
its  Foreign  and  English  members  ai-e  in  harmony  with  each  other ;  and 
it  has  been  constituted  a  Committee  of  the  Association,  in  order  that 
the  future  exertions  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  Intemationil 
Creneral  Average,  may  be  carried  on  under  the  auspices  which  guided 
the  origin  of  the  movement. 


INDEX. 


Academical  Degrees  in  the  Science  of 
Education,  on  the  Institution  of,  as 
a  means  of  promoting  educational 
progress  and  reform,  by  J.  B.  A. 
kobson,  334 ;  discussion  on,  336. 

Accident,  on  the  liability  of  Master  to 
Servant  in  cases  of,  bj  Vernon 
Lushington,  187 ;  discussion  on,  230. 

Acland,  H.  W.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Stand- 
ard Medicines,  on  Revision  of  Reme- 
dial Agents,  688. 

Addresses — 
Opening  Address,  by  Lord  Broug- 
ham, 1. 
Jurisprudence,  by  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly, 

Q.C.,  M.P.,  20. 
Education,  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H. 

Milman,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  32. 
Punishment   and    Reformation,  by 
Thomas  Chambers,   Q.C.,   Com- 
mon Serjeant  of  London,  45. 
Public    Health,  by  William    Fair- 
bairn,  F.R.S.,  59. 
Social  Economy,  by  Richard  Monck- 

ton  Milnes,  M.P.,  67. 
Trade  and  International  Law,  by 
Travers  Twiss,  QC,  D.C.L.,  77. 

Agpriculture,  Proposals  for  Teaching, 
Scientifically,  in  Common  Schools; 
with  practical  illustrations  in  the 
face  of  Nature,  by  W.  Wallace  Fyfe, 
320 ;  discussion  on,  353. 

Akroyd,  E.,  Improved  Dwelling  for 
Workpeople,  with  a  plan  for  building 
them  in  connexion  with  Benefit 
Building  Societies,  805 ;  discussion 
on,  807 ;  observations  on  Tickets-of- 
Leave,  516;  on  the  Half-time  Sys- 
tem, 348. 

Alcock,  Sir  Rutherford,  observations 
on  Chinese  Customs,  895. 

Alcoholic  Drinks,  the  Anti-Social  In- 
fluences of  the  Traffic  in,  by  the  Rev. 
Dawson  Bums,  527;  discussion  on, 
528. 

Aldis,  C.  J.  B.,  M.D.,  on  Oas— its 
effect  upon  Health,  and  the  results  of 
recent  Uras  legislation,  680. 

America,  the  Productiveness  of   the 


Southern  States  of,  by  John  B. 
Hopkins,  862. 

Amencan  Civil  War,  5 ;  Slave  Trade, 
7. 

Amusements  of  the  Working  Classes, 
the,  by  John  Hyde,  817. 

Amusements,  on  the  Influence  of,  on 
the  Public  Health,  by  James  Haugh- 
ton,  M.D.,  680. 

Apprenticeship,  the  Custom  of,  in  the 
City  of  London,  by  Benjamin  Scott, 
F.R.A.S.,  183. 

Apprenticeship  under  Indenture,  the 
question  of,  by  Godfrey  Lushington, 
726. 

Army  and  Navy,  the  Health  of  the, 
compared  together,  by  Gavin  Mil- 
roy,  M.D.,  547 ;  discussion  on,  675. 

Army,  Navy,  and  Merchant  Service, 
health  of  the,  disscussion  on,  675. 

Army  and  Navy,  Mortality  in  the,  668. 

Arsenite  of  Copper,  or  Scheele's  Green, 
and  other  Metallic  Pigments,  ob- 
servations on  the  Employment  of, 
in  the  Arts,  by  Arthur  Mill  Hassall, 
M.D.,  678. 

Art  work,  French,  303. 

Association  International  des  Sciences 
Sociales,  2. 

Australia,  South,  a  concise  account  of 
the  Colony  of,  compiled  from  official 
data,  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
1861,  by  Francis  S.  Dutton,  857. 

Average.    See  General  Average. 

Baines,  Mrs.  M.A.,  on  Infant  Mor- 
tality, 678. 

Baker,  T.  B.  LI.,  observations  on  the 
Convict  System,  511 ;  on  the  Refor- 
matory Movement,  518,  519,  520;  on 
the  Non-imprisonment  of  Children, 
525. 

Ballard,  Edward,  M.D.,  the  work  of 
the  Metropolitan  Medical  Officers  of 
Health — their  succees  and  their  diffi- 
culties, 657 ;  observations  on  the 
effects  of  Occupation  on  Health,  675. 

Balme,  E.  B.  W.,  Police  Supervision 
over  Convicts  discharged  in  England 
and  Ireland,  502 ;  discussion  on^  504  \ 
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obferrAtloni    on    tlie    Refonnfttory 

MoTemenii  518,  519. 
Bftmchson,    Arnold^   observfttions   on 

the   llefornmtorT  Moretnent,    519  j 

on  Belligerent  l^Jghts^  899. 
Bitvly,  Mrs*,  Workmen's  Hftlla  vtrstts 

^uUlchcin»ee,  527;  dist-iiHsion  on,  628, 
Beiiiniah,  Captain,  Qbeerviittons  cm  tb© 

Poor  Law,  815, 
Bej^ii,  Thoma»j  F,as.,  The  United 

EjEigdom  Alliance  mud  tlie  Perm!»- 

Bive  Bin,  4&2;  dliMSQSsion  on,  528, 
BelL  J.a«the  Bradford  Ragged  Sctiool, 

357, 
Belligerent  Rights,  8^ ;  discTiMiom  cm, 

896. 
Best,  W.  M.,  the  Iinportanee  of  ih& 

Study  of  Jurisprudence,  97. 
BirttiinghiLn],  An  «eco«ut  of  some  oew 

Tr&de^  in,  and  phage's  oi  its  Six*ial 

Life    since    1832^    by    J*    Skirrow 

Wright,  m^, 
Health  nnd  Mortality  of.  Report 

on  the,  by  Thomas  Green,  5^9, 
The  I^ree  Libraiy  ofj  by  Edward 

C,  Osborne,  78S, 
Blaine  J  D.  Roberton,  on  Tntemaiional 

Copyright   in  workjt    of    Literntarei 

Music,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  866, 
BIythj   E.    K»,    the    more    aystematic 

tcttching   of  R tiles  of  Conduct,  lO 

harm  on  J  with  the  truths  of  E^'onomic 

Science,  309 ;  discnesion  on,  352  ■  oh- 

eervfttiona  on  the  Teaching  of  Ecro- 

nomic  ScienrCj  352, 
Boh  a,  H.  G.,  observations  cm  Patent 

I/aw,  885, 
Boncherettt    Je^sie^    Girls*    Endowed 

Hcliools,  35T. 
Bourne,  S.^  on  the  Hritiih  FreeXpftHout 

Colonies^  especial)  v  Jamaica,  an  Cot- 

trm  Fields,  890. 
Bmcebridffe^  C.    H.,   observations  on 

the  Law  of  Charitable  Truata,  234 ; 

on   Tickets-of- Leave,   SI'S;    on  the 

Reformatory  Movement*  520, 
Bradford  Ragged  Se^ooS,  the,  by  J.  C. 

Bell,  357    ' 
School  of    Design,  the»    by  O, 

Miilpr.  351, 
Bray,  Charles,  nbicrvatjani  cm  Em* 

ployer  and  Employed,  7f  7< 
British  Free  Labour  Colonies,  on  the, 

especMiHy  Jamniea,  as  C<rt£on  Fklda, 

%  6-  Bourne,  »9n. 
Goi^ia,  on,  by  S.  W.  H,  Holmes^ 

891. 
Brockham  Home,  the,  S*4,  991 » 
Bromley,— The  Society  for  the  Relief 

tjif  Diistreis,  815. 
Brookes,  H.,  on  Gold  as  a  commodity 


and  ai  money  ;  and  tlie  intui^nrt 
its  Fixed  price  and  Its  Market  pr 
on  the  Bankers*  rate  of  di*courit,i 
the  prices  of  ootutuoditles,  879 ; 
cnssioti  on,  882. 

Brooks,  J.,  obserrations  on  Parliamtti- 
taiy  Elections,  204. 

Broil gb am  and   Vaui,  Henry, 
Openiug  Address,    I  ;    late   Ffi 
Conflort,    I ;    Continent*! 
tions,    2 ;    European    Frc^grcai,  9; 
France,  4  ;  American  Civil  War* J 
Democracy^     6  ;      Ameriran    SJi 
Trade,    7 ;    Lnncashire     OpcraTiij 
8;    Crime   in  Ijaneashipe*  9j   Q 
minnl  't  re  fitment,    9  ;  Irish    Con^ 
system,   10;  legrisl»tion  on  Lu 
11  ^     law    of    Couns-martial,     tl; 
Martini  law,  12  ;    reputatio 
Legal  profession,  1,^ ;  X#and  \ 
13  ;  popular  Education,  14  ■ ! 
nient  of  Women^   14  ;  soeietw^ 
Employment  of  Women,  15; 
ters,    16;    Female    Emigration, 
Sifters  Of  Charity,  17;  ToreifU 
operation,  18  ;  conclusion,  19 ;  oN 
vntlons    on    the    Coneentnuion 
Courts,  21.1, 21  4;  on  the  law  nf  Ch|j 
table  Trusts,  ^25  ;    on  the  Man 
law,  2'26;   on   Universit^j'  K^iinill 
tions,  ,'??I8  ;  on  Taxation,  *sa,  i 

Brown,  Robert,  obsei-vn tions  <m  f 
terial  procedure,  217* 

Bryson,  Alexander,  M.XI.,  F.R*S 
Quamnunf^,  I?"  6, 

Buckina.'tter,  J,  C.,  on  tbe  Aid  ^v 
the  Depart meT>f   *^f  ^ifrftrr  and  J 
in  promolintr  1  ^ 

led^  of  ESteii 

the   md»?tT1lll'   ir.-^i.::^,     i   . 

Biiildiuf^  Trade  dtipute^  in  Sc^tlj 
lem,  1863;  by  H,0.  Reid,  7S3. 
a/<i>  Strike ;  trade  Di^peaofia. 

BuHar,  William^  M.D.,  «in  the  dlAO 
from  Sun  it  ATT  Defanlta  t4i  TrayvH 
In  sijarch  of  healthy  6S7. 

Burns,  Rev.  Dawaon,  the  aati 
inllQenees  of  the  trafllc  in  ,  ' 
|>f^nks,  627 :  diw^i-fpioti  cm. 

Burt,  R*y,  Jiohn  T„  « 
in  Ireland,  3^9  •  ds 
514  ;  the  loenl  cause**  j.iul  nma 
Crime  in  Birmin^haiti,  534, 

Canada,   an    account    of  the  ritri 
I'omilatifju.  and  IVnducrioni 
J,  B.  H^riWrK  LI   n     ^.» 

Garden,  Gv  N,,    ob-  <i 

Dwellings  of  th  c  w  i  ■  i  , « *« 

Carpenter,    Mtay^    tbi^    i»<iii^«j«o 
Pauper  girls,  "tSfi;    «lbciB«toii  i 
S48;  thit  eMen«l«l  priiid^l«a  ofl 
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It«!>iormiitorf  inoTeracnt,443;  ditciii' 

^ion  on, 518 ;  obserrationfio tithe  Edu- 
CAtion  of  pauper  childrBTi.  349 ;  on 
Iriih  F^miile  convict  prions ^  517, 

Chudwlck^  EdwLD^  C.B.f  observation! 
on  public  Elemetitavr  eduration,  313, 
346 ;  OD  the  HaJf*tfme  system,  S47, 
348;  on  the  edncAtion  of  P&uper 
childreti,  M%,  34*>;  on  S^iutftrj 
ittuliijtics,  667,  €68.  669;  moves  re- 
sol  rUi  on  on  ditto,  €6B. 

Chawbera,  Thomas^  Q.C,  Common 
S«i}eaiit  of  London,  Addi^ei^  on  Fai)* 
i«luient  aud  lieforiiiiittiuti,  46 ;  ob- 
ject! of  peUJiI  diistipliiie,  46:  sucIilI 
ftmeUomtJou,  47  *,  objec£ian»  ntuted, 
48^  Aud  aus«'6F&d,  49 ;  judicial  ^ta- 
tbtics  49  ;  criminal  rGturne^  5Q  ; 
juvenile  ditto,  51  ^  remedial  fivstena^, 
52;  preventive  agency,  52;  duty  of 
society^  M  ;  judicml  statiistics,  55  ; 
eoDclujion,  58  ;  observations  on  tbd 
Convict  System,  504  ;  on  Ticket»-of- 
leare,  514,  515-  on  the  ReforuiatOiry 
movememi  51B,  5ltO;  on  Intempe- 
rance, 534. 

Charcoal  a$  a  Disinfectant  iiv  the  Form 
of  Air  Fik«rflf  by  John  Sieuhou^ 
LL,D.,  F.R.S.,  679, 

Charitable  Trusts.     -See  Property. 

Chatham,  Outbreak  of  CouvictJ  at, 
364,  39  K  506. 

Cbe«|«r,  Harry f  oh»i?rratlnns  on  Uni- 
Tcraily  Examinations,  337  ^  on  Uni' 
Tenity  D&peea  for  Women,  340, 

Children,  on  tbe  Non-imprisonment  of« 
by  rh«  Rev.  W,  C.  Uaborne,  5a  1; 
discussion  on,  524, 

Chltiesa  Marititne  Custom«t  Foreign 
Int^ct4>ra£e  of,  by  D.  J,  &f  lirgowaUj 
M,  D,,  355  ;  diecussion  on,  69 &. 

City  of  London  College,  by  Edward 
George  Clarke,  297, 

CivilisJition,  progrexs  of.  33. 

Clarke,  Ed^vard  Oeorg%  City  of  Lou- 
don CoUeg««  297. 

Clarke,  G,  HochCort,  obaervationa  on 
the  Health  of  the  Anny,  Kavy^  and 
Merchant  S^rvire,  675. 

Clasaical  Dieci|>lin&}  sugrgestiona  for 
the  improvement  of,  by  Profesitor 
PilJans,  S2B. 

Clay,  Itev.  W,  L,,  on  the  Difference 
b^lwaen  the  Kn^isb  and  Irish  Con- 
vict System,  395:  di.^cuE!aions  an, 
5tM,  514;  observations  OQ  Tickcti  ol- 
Leave,  515, 

ClHy,  —,  ohaervationfi  on  Employer 
and  Employe*!,  799* 

Coekerill,  J.,  obsiervatioosou  Employer 
and  Euiplojed,  799* 


Oode  Napdeon,  as< 

CodilieauoUf  2B. 

College.  Sf^  City  of  London  College ; 
Workinff  Men^s  CoUejies. 

College  I'ellowebips  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  bv  JamOB  He^Tvood, 
F.H.S.,  231 ;  ji^ussion  on,  336. 

Colombia,  its  capabilirieg  ae  a  Hi! Id  for 
Enijfn'auon  and  Cotton  caltivation, 
by  Edward  Cnlleo,  M.D.,  69 L 

Commerce.  Sts  Tribunal  of  Commeree. 

Commei^ial  Jorisprudenee^  86. 

CoiicenlratioQ,     Set  Courea» 

Co&gr^  de  BleufaisancG,  3. 

Cotistitutiou,  Engtiah^  20, 

Contraband  of  Wat,  discunsion  on, 
S99. 

Convcouoh«,  9S. 

Convict  DijicipUne  in  Ireland,  hy  the 
liev.  JohuT.  Burt,  379;  discussioug 
on,  504.  514. 

' ~  Prison,  Female,  at  Moitntjoy, 

Dublin,  a  Viifit  to  the,  by  Anne 
JeUicoe,  437  ;  diseuwion  on,  517, 

Prisotifl  in  England,  oo  some  re  - 

suits  of  a  recent  Cenen»  of  the  Popu- 
lation of  the,  and  especially  on  the 
Hate  of  Monalliy  at  preterit  fire  vail- 
ing among  Conv'ict*,  by  W.  A.  Guy, 
M.D,,  5SL ;  dlgcusftion  on^  675. 

8ysNm  of  England,  the,  by  Sit 

rluiahua  Jebb,  K,C,B.j  358  j  dii^tus- 
sions  on,  504,  514. 

Syscem,  lri»b,  la 

,  some  observations 

on  objections  forme rlv  made  to  the, 
&o.,  by  Sir  Walter  Crofron,  C.B., 
372  I  discussi'^ns  on,  504|  514. 

■ — -  SyNtcm»,  English  and  Irish,  on 
the  Diiferenct;  between  tbe,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  L,  Clay,  395 ;  discusfiions 
on,  5fH,  514. 

Convict  System,  the,  in  Vara  Diemen's 
Land,  364. 

Convitns  dific barged  in  England  and 
Ireland,  Folicti  S«|ier vision  over,  by 
K  B,  W.  Balnie.  5o2 ;  discussion  on, 
504.  See  ttUti  Crime  ;  Penal  Dt!W*i- 
pline;  Penal  Servitude  j  PriiM^nllis* 
cipline;  Prisoners. 

Cookson,  MoTitague  H.|  tbe  Marrf«tge 
LrtWBof  England  and  Ireland,  164; 
di^cnssions  on,  236.  227. 

W.  Strickland,  observations  oo  the 

Concentration  of  C-uurES,  U  L4. 

Co-operation,  on  the  A^tplication  nftlm 
Priociplea  of*  tn  the  Itoprovrntent 
of  the  Dwellings  tif  the  Lhbiinrlfig 
Clasnes,  particularly  in  Agi-icuiturid 
Districts,  by  the  Rev,  L  H,  kobiufton, 
&06  ■  discttiiion  on,  807. 
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Co-operative  Movement  in  Germany, 
Keport  on  the,  by  Profeisot  Uuber, 
735 ;  discufisUm  on,  8fH. 
Provident  Association,  the  Liver- 
pool, hy  J,  Wlbon,  801 ;  di&cua«ion 
on,  804. 

Co*operative  Success,  on  certain  Moral 
Errors  whiRh  endanger  tlic  PerroB- 
nence  of,  byG.  Holy onke,  804  j  dis- 
cuBaion  on,  804, 

— on  the  Relation  of, 

to  the  Edacational  and  Moral  Im^ 
provement  of  the  Working  CiasGeH, 
by  the  Kev,  Henry  Solly,  803  \  dis- 
cuASion  on,  B(H. 

Copyright^  Incemational,  in  Works  of 
Litfemture,  Music,  and  the  Fine  Arte, 
by  D,  llobeiton  Blaine,  866, 

Coriett,  Barbara*  bo  roe  Account  of  the 
Dublin  Society  for  the  Employment 
of  EdncateJ  Women,  812. 

Cort  Vatider  Maeren,  M.,  Tbe  Brusieb 
Tribunal  olXommerce,  850. 

Coryton,  J,,  obsen-alioui  on  Patent 
Law,  887. 

Coiirti  and  Offices  of  Judjcttture,  Con- 
centration of  the-,  by  Thomas  Web- 
ster, f'.R.S.,  136;  dUeussion  on, 
210, 

Courtfl-martial,  Law  of,  1 1  * 

Cowan^  Charles,  obaervations  on  Pa- 
tent Law,  886. 

Credit.     *S«  Union  of  CrediL 

Crime,  a  mode  of  obtaining  a  Reliable 
Standard^  by  whicli  to  compare  in 
future  years  the  annual  amount  of, 
by  Q^orjTe  GroE{venor»  &13;  discus- 
sion on,  514. 

- — -  in  Birmi ogham,  the  Local  Cauies 
and  Amount  of»  by  the  lie  v.  John 
T.  Burt,  &34. 

Criminal  Treatment,  9* 

Crofton,  Sir  Walter,  C*B,,  on  the 
operation  in  Ireland  of  the  penal 
aemtude  act  of  1857  (20  &  21  Vict., 
c,  3),  with  some  obavrvations  on 
objections  formerly  made  to  the 
**  Irish  Convict  System,*'  372 ;  di«* 
cussions  on^  504,  514 ;  observatbnaon 
the  courict  system,  510;  on  tickets- 
nf-kave,  514^  5K%  616;  on  I  be  re- 
form aiory  movement.  S20,  521* 

Cropper,  Jnmea,  obsMirvations  on  In- 
temperance^ sai, 

CuUeii,  Edward.  H.D.,  on  Colombia, 
its  Cnpahilities  as  a  Field  for  Emi- 
gration and  Coiton  Coltivation,  891* 

Curwen,  Rct.  John,  the  Touie  Sol-Fa 
Method  of  Teaching  to  Sing,  3S7, 

Cititomt.    See  Chinese  Kfaritime  Cus- 


Dan^rers    from    Sanitary    defanltf 
TraTeliers  in  Search  of  Healili*  oo 
the,  by  Wiiiiam  BulUr.  M*D^  S87. 

Dasent,  Rev.  C-.  some*  of  the  Draw- 
hacka  to  the  Education  of  Bovi  m 
London,  356. 

Davies,  Emily,  Medicine  as  a  Frofie*- 
aion  for  Women,  810. 

Bawbaru,  W.,  ob§erf  aiions  on  Mtgi>> 
terifti  procedure,  *219. 

Declaration  of  Paris,  93^ 

Delabnniy,  Jamea,  ohBerrAlloiif  oa 
Tenant- liight  Claim  in  Ireland,  tt4. 

De  Meschin,  T,  M-,  observaitOlit  m 
Private  Bill  Legialation,  209. 

1>cmocracy,  e. 

Dennian*  'Hon.  Georirey  Q.C.,   M.P., 
obsertationa  on  the  Concentration  of 
Courts,  215;  on  Magisterial  proce- j 
dure,  21  \  217,  219  ;  on  tli«  MajTii|c  ] 
law,  229. 

Discharged    Prisoners^   aaiiitanee  t^ 
by  Major-0eacrjil  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  \ 
K^C^B.^  51^  ^  discussion  on,  514* 

Discharged  Female  Prisonert,  Eef  n^ 
for,  440,  496.  . 

Disease^  on  the  Prerention  of,  and  the 
Dimination  of  ita  Fatality  by  Peiio- 
dical  Examinations,  by  Horace 
DobelJ,  MJK  67B, 

Distress,  the  Society  for  tbe  Bdief  ot 
by  —  Bromley,  615. 

Dobell,  Horace, 'M.D^  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Disease^  and  the  Diminntioii 
of  its  Fatality  by  Periodical  Exasni-j 
nationi,  678.  | 

D'Orsey,  Rev*  A.  J.  D.,  the  Exp^-J 
ency  of  a  SyHtem  of  Promotioa, 
among  National  SchoolmMtert,  334; 
di»ciiasion  ot^  336  ;  ohMfTmltdOf  OQ 
University  Examinations,  33$., 

Druinage,  62. 

Drinking  Fountiiina,  686. 

Druitt,  Dr-i  observations  on  the  Effecu 
of  Occupation  on  Health.  674. 

Dublin,  the  Necessity  chat  exl^s  in,  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Model  ' 
house  sjritim.  by  Nugent 
807;  «^asaion  on,  807, 

Dunning,  T,  J,,  obtervationi 
ployer  and  Employed,  79**,  799, 

Durham^  A.  E.^  on  the  companiiTe 
Hygienic  arraneemenu  oft  he  Freadb 
and  Eui^tish  Hospitals,  683; 
sion  on,  683. 

Button,  Francis  S.,  a  concise 
of  the   Colony   ■'     ^ 
compiled  from  <■ 
down  to  the  end  oi  i!?t>i,  ^.i/ 

Duvnl,  M.  Jnlei,  Speech  on  tlte 
fiupply,  §93. 
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Dwellinp^,  Improvedi  for  the  Indus- 
trial Classes,  bv  T.  Fagliardini,  807  ; 
discussion  on,  807. 

Dwellings  for  Work-people,  Improved, 
with  a  Plan  for  Bailding  them  in 
connexion  with  Benefit  Building 
Societies,  by  Edward  Akroyd,  805  ; 
discussion  on,  807.  Ste  also  Co- 
operation ;  Hastings  Cottage  Im- 
provement Society ;  Model  Lodging 
House. 

Economic  Science,  on  the  more  Syste- 
matic Teaching  of  Rules  of  Conduct 
in  Harmony  with  the  Truths  of,  by 
£.  K.  Blyth,  309 ;  discussion  on,  352. 

Education,  Address  on,  by  the  Very 
Rev.  H.  H.  Milnian,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
St.  PauFs,  32. 

Elementary,  38. 

on  the  Objects 


of,  by  —  Shepherd,  343 ;  discussion 
on,  344. 
Maternal,  39. 

—  Popular,  14. 

the  Future  of,  by  Horace 

Mann,  267  ;  discussions  on,  342,  344. 

Primary  Points  of,  37. 

Public  and    Private,  by  A.   F. 

Mayo,  356. 

Religious,  42. 

of  Women,  resolutions  on  the, 

339,  342. 

Juvenile,  36. 

of  Boys  in  London,  some  of  the 

Drawbacks  to  the,  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Dasent,  356. 

of  Pauper  Girls,  by  Mary  Car- 
penter, 286 ;  discussion  on,  348. 

of  Pauper  Children,  the,  by  E. 

Carlton  Tufnell,  278 ;  discussion  on, 
348 ;  resolution  on,  349. 

on  the  Application  of  the  Fine 

Arts  to,  by  M.  Gerard,  351. 

in  Birmingham,  831. 

in  the  United  States,  344,  354. 

Summary  of  Proceedings,  333 — 

357. 

Educational  Grant,  the,  and  what 
should  regulate  it;  by  the  Rev. 
David  Melville,  249  ;  discussions  on, 
342,  344. 

Results,  and  the  means  of  testing 

them,  by  J.  G.  Fitch,  258;  discus- 
sions on,  342,  344. 

Schemes,  36. 

Election  of  Representative  or  Govern- 
ing Bodies  by  Exhaustive  Majorities 
and  Unanimous  Quotas  of  the  Con- 
stituency, by  Thomas  Hare,  110; 
discussion  on,  204. 

Elections,  Parliamentary',  on  Plurality 


of  Votes  to  Individuals  in,  by  R.  A. 
Macfie,  106;  discussion  on,  204. 

Ellis,  Rev.  J.,  observations  on  Tickets- 
of-Leave,  515,  517. 

Ellis,  Dr.,  observations  on  Taxation, 
822. 

Elliott,  J.  H.,  observations  on  Parlia- 
mentary Elections,  204;  on  Magis- 
terial Procedure,  217;  on  the  Poor 
Law,  814 ;  on  Taxation,  821. 

Emigration,  70. 

of  Women.  17,  71. 

of  Educated  Women,  the,  ex- 
amined from  a  Colonial  point  of 
view,  by  Florence  Hill,  812. 

,  Female,  Report  on,  by  Maria  S. 

Rye,  811. 

Employers  and  Employed,  69. 

Estcourt^  Right  Hon.  T  H.  S.  Sotheron, 
M.P.,  Bill  to  Consolidate  the  Laws 
of  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies, 
804. 

European  Progress,  3. 

Fairbaim,  William,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Address  on  Public  Health,  59 ;  Public 
Health  among  the  Ancients,  59 ;  Mo- 
dem Sanitary  Improvements,  60; 
Water  Supply,  60;  Food,  61 ;  Drain- 
age, 62 ;  Purification  of  Rivers,  63 ; 
Noxious  Vapours,  64 ;  Warming  and 
Ventilation,  65. 

Faithf  ull,  Emily,  on  some  of  the  Draw- 
backs connected  with  the  present 
Employment  of  Women,  809. 

Farr,  Wm.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  on  the 
Relation  between  Education  and 
Suicide,  quoted,  471,  n.;  observa- 
tions on  Sanitary  Statistics,  668  ; 
seconds  resolution  on  ditto,  6C8 ; 
moves  resolution  on  ditto,  669. 

Feilde,  M,  a  Library  for  the  City  of 
London,  817. 

Ferguson,  G.  H.  H.  Oliphant,  Cheap 
Reading  for  the  People,  816. 

Fish,  Rev.  Ishmael,  the  Reformatory 
Licence,  notes  on  Sect.  III.  of  20 
and  21  Vict.,  cap.  55,  4.^0;  discus- 
sion on,  518;  observations  on  Tickets- 
of-Leave,  516;  on  the  Reformatory 
Movement,  518,  520. 

Fitch,  J.  G.,  Educational  Results,  and 
the  means  of  Testing  them,  2.58; 
discussion  on,  342,  344 ;  observations 
on  the  teaching  of  Economic  Science, 
353. 

Flower  Shows  for  the  Poor  of  London, 
by  Rev.  S.  H.  Parkes,  817. 

Food,  61. 

Forbes  M*Kenzie's  Act,  528. 

Forsyth,  W.,  observations  on  Public 
Elementary  Education,  346. 
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Foster,  Dr ,  obserrations  on  Univereity 
Degrees  for  Women,  341. 

Fowler,  J.  R.,  Street  Occupations,  487. 
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Fr;iser,  Catherine,  the  Origiri  and  Pro- 
gress of  The  British  Ladies'  Society 
for  Promotiug  the  Reformation  of 
Female  Prisoners,  established  b}*  Mrs. 
Frv  in  1821,  495. 

Freefand,  Ilamphrey  W.,  M.P.,  obser- 
vatiuns  on  the  Dwelling*  of  the 
Working  Classes,  808. 

Fyfe,  W.  Wallace,  Proposals  forteach- 
'iiig  Agriculture  scientifically  in  Com- 
mon Schools,  with  practical  illustra- 
tions in  the  face  of  Nature,  320; 
discussion  on,  353. 

Gael.  S.  H.,  obseryations  on  Statute 
Law  Consolidation.  207;  on  Private 
Bill  lAigislation,  209. 

Gann,  Louisa,  Schools  of  Art,  304. 

Gurnier  Pages,  observations  on  Par- 
liamentary Elections,  205;  Spet-ch 
on  BcUigei-ent  Rights,  896 ;  discus- 
sion on,  898. 

Gas. — its  effect  upon  Health,  and  the 
Results  of  Recent  Gas  LegUlution, 
by  C.  J.  B.  Aldis,  M.D.,  6S0. 

(leale,  Hamilton,  Tenant-right  Claim  in 
Ireland,  223 ;  discussion  oo.  223 ;  ob- 
servations on  the  Marriage  Law,  227. 

General  Average,  88.  902. 

Gt-rard.  M.,  on  the  Application  of  the 
Fine  Arts  to  Education,  351. 

Gla.-^row,  Local  Statisiic?  cf.  692. 

Go.iwin,  George.  F.R.S..  on  0\cr- 
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flnence  of  Amusements  on  the  Public 
Health,  680. 

Hawkins,  Charles,  seconds  resolution 
on  the  Effects  of  Occupation  on 
Health,  674;  observations  on  Hos- 
pitals, 683,  684. 

Health  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
compared  together,  the,  by  Gavin 
Milroy,  M.D.,  547;  discussion  on, 
675. 

of  the  London  Postmen,  on  the, 

by  Waller  Lewis,  M.B.,  581 ;    dis- 
cussion on,  675. 

Public,  Address  on,  by  William 

Fairbaim,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  59. 

— Summary  of  Proceedings, 

666—688. 

Hemming,  — ^  observations  on  Taxa- 
tion, 820. 

Hey  wood,  James,  F.R.S.,  Collejre  Fel- 
lowships at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
231;  discussion  on,  336;  seconds 
resolution  on  University  Examina- 
tions, 336 ;  observations  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Pauper  Children,  349 ;  on 
the  Teaching  of  Economic  Science, 
.')52,  353 ;  on  the  Effects  of  Occupa- 
tion on  Health,  675. 

Hevworth,  Lawrence,  observations  on 
Taxation,  822,  823. 

II ill,  Alfred,  observations  on  Irish 
Female  Convict  Pris«>n8.  517. 

Hill,  Florence,  the  Emigration  of  Edu- 
cated Women  examined  from  a 
Colonial  point  of  view,  812. 

Hill,  M.  D.,  Q.C.,  observations  on  the 
Convict  System,  505,  510;  on  Co- 
operation, 804. 

Hodgkin,  John,  observations  on  Private 
Bill  Legislation,  209 ;  on  Magisterial 
Procedure,  219 ;  on  Elementary  Edu- 
cation, 344. 

Hiidgson,  W.  B.,  LL.D.,  observations 
on  University  Examinations,  338 ; 
seconds  resolution  on  granting  Uni- 
versity Degrees  to  Women,  340 ; 
observations  on  Public  Elementary 
Education,  346 ;  on  the  Teaching  of 
Economic  Science,  3-^3. 

Hoffmann,  Heinrich,  Infant  Training, 
after  the  Svstem  of  F.  Friibvl, 
<>ommonly  calfod  the  "  Kindergarten," 
3.')6. 

Holland,  Charles,  observations  on 
Taxation,  824. 

Holland,  P.  H.,  ob<%ervations  on  the 
Law  of  Master  and  Servant,  230 ;  on 
Sanitary  Statistics,  669 ;  on  the 
Effects  of  Occupation  on  Health, 
674 ;  on  the  Health  of  the  Army, 
Navv,  and  Merchant  service,  C75.  * 
62' 


Hollis,  — ,  observations  on  Taxation, 
825. 

Holmes,  S.  W.  H.,  on  British  Guiana, 
891. 

Holyoake,  G.,  on  certain  Moral  Errors 
which  endanger  the  Permanence  of 
Co-operative  success,  804;  discus- 
sion on,  804. 

Hopkins,  John  B.,  the  Productiveness 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
862. 

Horiley,  — ,  ob.servations  on  University 
Degrees  for  Women.  341. 

Hospital  Dietetics,  by  John  Charles 
Steele,  M.D.,  627;  discussion  on,  683. 

Hospitals,  French  and  English,  on  the 
comparative  Hygienic  Arrange- 
ments of  the,  by  Arthur  E.  Durham, 
682 ;  discussion  on,  683. 

London,    Abuses    attaching  to 

the  Administration  of,  by  W.  O. 
Markham,  M.D.,  647. 

Metropolitan,  what  are  the  pro- 
per Situations  for  our?  by  James 
Turle,  M.D.,  617. 

Howson,  Rev.  J.  S..  D.D  ,  the  OflScial 
Employment  of  Women  in  Works  of 
Charity,  780. 

Hovt,  Dr.  J.  W.,  observations  on  the 
l*eaching  of  Agriculture,  354. 

Hubbard,  J.  G.,  ALP.,  Address  on 
Taxation,  817. 

Huber,  Professor,  Report  on  the  Co- 
operative Movement  in  Germany, 
735 ;  discussion  on,  804. 

Hurlbert,  J.  B.,  LL.D.;  an  Account  of 
the  Clim.'ite,  Population,  and  Produc- 
tions of  Canada,  or  British  America, 
894. 

Hurst,  George,  observations  on  Em- 
ployer and  Employed,  795. 

Hyde,  John,  the  Amusements  of  the 
Working  Classes,  817. 

Industrial  Schools,  by  Mrs.  Shaw,  357. 

Infant  Mortality,  on,  by  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Baincs,  678. 

Training,  after  the  system  of  F. 

Frobel,  commonly  called  the  "  Kin- 
dergarten," by  H.  Hoffmann,  356 

Insane  Poor,  on  some  of  the  Disad- 
vantages which  affect  the,  by  John 
Millar,  684. 

Intemperance  and  Ragged  Schools,  by 
the  Rev.  David  Macree,  527;  dis- 
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,  administration  of, 
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obiefration«  ou  Intemperance,  529, 
591. 

Biwlinaon,  Robert,  C.E  ,  Town  Sewer- 
age and  Honite  Drainage,  601. 

Besting,  Cheap,  for  the  Feoplf,  by 
O.  H.  H.  Oliphant  Fergui^on,  01S, 

Befonnation,  Punish tnenc  and.  AUdreps 
on^  by  Thomas  CbumbcTa,  Q C, 
Common  &tJrjeant  of  London,  4^, 

8umtnary  of  Proceedings,  501 — 

£38. 

Reformatory  Discipline  in  County  and 
Local  Prisont,  the  Neoewity  of^  by 
£.  Shepherd,  536, 

Licence,  the.  Note*  gn  lect*  3  of 

2a&  21  Vict,,  cap.  55,  by  iho  R^^. 
Ifhmael  Ftsh,  4^0;  diieuMion  on, 
516, 

Movement,  on  the  Essential  Prin- 
ciples of  the,  by  Mury  Carpeuter, 
442;  discuAsion  on,  518, 

Refuges  for  Bt'charged  Female  Pj 
ners,  440,  496. 

Reid,  H.  O.,  Building- Trade  Dk|ii 
in  Scotland,  1861-62,  722. 

Reilly,  F.  S..  Statute  Law  Reviaion, 
obaerTations  on  ibe  Now  Edition  of 
the  StaJutos  in  Preparation  andcr 
the  authority  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vern mem,  Ui^  1  discussioa  on^  307. 

BentoDf  Rev.  Henry,  uh«erva|ian«  vn 
Elementary  Education,  S44  ^  on  th? 
Half*  Time  System,  347;  op  the 
Education  of  Pauper  Children,  349, 

Report  of  the  Department  of  I'unisli- 
ment  and  lieformaiion,  5SS. 

Resolutions — 
Middle  Class  Estamtnationi,  33£.* 
Utiireiaity    Degm^a    fur     Wonica, 
339,*  342. 
*  Ttili  BeMhit1<Hi  waa  vet  Dimt&. 
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ResolutSona — (ContLaaed  ) 

Education  of  Pauper  Cbildreii,  349. 
Satiitary  Sutiitic^,  668,  669. 
Electa  of  Oiiciijmtion   on    Health, 

670;  (Amotitlment)  675** 
Health  of  Merchant  Searaeiit  67 €* 
Standard  Medici nei,  6«&. 
General  Avernge,  905,  906. 

EevQolda,  J*  S.,  observations  on  Public 
KLementnry  Edncation,  843. 

Eichftrdson,  B.  W^  M.D,,  obsenratioue 
on  the  Eifecu  of  OccapatiaQ  on 
Health,  674  j  moves  amendment  on 
ditto,  675. 

KiiigMfofth,  — ;  ohieTTationi  on  Pa- 
tent Law,  690* 

Eivers,  Purification  of,  63. 

TtohertSi  Henry,  F.S.A«,  Meaanres 
taken  by  Enipbyers  for  promoting 
Habita  of  FrudenVe  and  Faretbonght 
— amongst  Building  and  Engineering 
Woricmen^at  tlie  Time^  Newspaper 
office — by  Riiilwav  &nd  other  Com^ 
pail  res,  774  ;  on  the  Sanitary  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Labouring  CLa^^ei,  and 
th  ei  r  Trai  n  i  n  g  in  f  hose  D  om  id  liary 
Habi  t  s  n^h  i  c  1 1  eond  uce  Co  Phy  steal  and 
Moral  WeU*  beings  750;  observation  a 
on  the  Divellings  of  the  Working- 
c!a<!scs,  807  ;  on  Public  Eiemeniarj 
Efiucation,  345. 

Eobinson,  HeT.  J«  B,,  on  the  Applien- 
t ion  of  the  Principles  of  Co-operation 
to  the  Improvemeat  of  the  Dwellinici 
of  the  Labouring  Claaaea^  fi06 ;  dU- 
euasion  on,  g07* 

Bohineon,  Nugent,  tha  Neceasity  that 
extste  in  Dublin  for  the  Adoption  of 
the  Model  Lodging-house  ^atern, 
807  ;  diaeuasion  on,  807. 

Robson,  iL  B.  A.^  the  Institution  of 
Academical  Degrees  in  the  Scieuea 
of  Ed  negation*  as  a  mean  a  of  pro* 
moting  Educational  Progre«»  and 
Eeform,  334;  di^cusi^ton  on,  336. 

Eowntrec,  — ,  obaerraiions  on  the  Non- 
imprifionment  of  Children,  *V2fi. 

Royal  A gn cultural  !:^ciet_y,  757, 

Solely    for    providing    better 

Domestic   Accommodation   for   the 
Industrial  Claasea,  the,  756. 

Rye,  Maria  S.,  report  oii  Female  Emi- 
gration, 811, 

Ryland,  Arthur,  ohfiervationB  on  Pri- 
vate Bill  Lcgiilation,  209  ;  on  Magia* 
tcHal  Procedure,  21  Sj  on  the  Effecra 
of  Occupation  on  Health,  674, 

Sanderton,  J,  B.,  M.D.,  observation  a 
on  the  Natural  Movement  of  the  Air 
in   Buildings   dtunar    to  Hospitals, 
*  Thlt  riBaaluUoii  wu  not  ertrrteA 


and  on  the  application  of  Artificial 
Means  of  Ventilation,  foanded  on 
an  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the 
Ventilation  of  St.  Mary*&  IJoBpiial, 
PaddingtoQ,  622. 

Sanitary  Statittic*,  diictwaion  on,  667  ; 
reeolntiotig  on,  666,  669. 

Tniprovements,  Modem,  60, 

Saturday  Half- hoi  id  ay  Question  in  the 
Matropolia,  the  present  Condi rlon 
and  prosnecta  of  the,  hy  B.  Shaw,  816. 

Sswyer,  Mrs.,  Workhouflos  and  Re- 
formalonca.  537, 

Schoolmasters,  National,  on  the  Expe- 
diency of  a  Systeni  of  Promouon 
araoUK,  by  the  Rev,  A,  J.  B, 
D*Orfiey,  336 ;  dificnsision  on,  336 » 

Schools  for  Gills,  Endowed,  by  Jessie 
Bou^herett,  357. 

Schools  of  Art,  by  Loqtsa  Gaun,  304, 

^,  by  D.  Raiiibach,  SOU 

Science,  Elementary,  on  the  Aid  given 
by  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  in  promoting  a  niore  geuerjAl 
knowledge  of,  among  the  rndnstrial 
Classes,  by  J.  C.  Buck  master,  35iJ. 

Science  and  Art  Department,  301. 

Scott,  Benjamin,  F.RA.S.j  the  Cus- 
tom of  Apprenticeship  in  the  City  of 
London,  ISSi  Ancient  Water  Con- 
duitSi  Pnmpft,  and  modem  Drtulsiug 
Fountains,  685. 

Self -Government,  35, 

Separate  Confinement,  430. 

Sewerage,  Town,  and  House  Drainage, 
by  Robert  RawUnson,  C,E ,  601, 

Sewers  and  Sewerage  of  Biniiingham, 
Report  on  the,  by  William  Spooner 
Till,  608. 

Shaen,  W,,  moves  resolution  on  grant- 
ing University  Degrees  to  Women, 
339 ;  suggests  another  reaolutiou  on 
ditto,  342> 

Shaw,  B.,  the  present  Condition  and 
Proapecta  of  the  Saturdny  Half-boU- 
daj  Question  in  the  Metropolis,  81 6* 

Shaw^  Mrs,,  Industrial  School  a,  357. 

Sh el  ford,  Leonard,  obaervationa  on 
Stat  ate  Law  Consolidation,  ^07  :  on 
the  Concentration  of  Courts,  214  ;  on 
the  Marriage  Law,  ^29. 

Shepherd,  Ed\vard,  the  neceaaity  of 
Refortn  at  ory  D  i  ec  ipli  n  c  i  n  Conn  ty  and 
Local  PriBona,  536 ;  ohpervations  on 
the  lieformatory  Movement,  519, 520* 

Shepherd,  — t  the  objects  of  Elemcntar)' 
Education,  343  ;  diacuaiiion  on,  344*; 
observations  on  Elementary  E<luca- 
tion,  344. 

Sheppard,  J,,  observations  on  Patent 
Law,  889. 
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Shields^  W.  A.,  oliservfttions  on  the 
Teaching  of  Economic  Seicincflj  352; 
oti  Employer  and  Employetl,  &00* 

Shoeblack  Brigades.  See  Street  Occu- 
pations. 

Silent  System,  the,  42t, 

SJmop^  JoJiiv,  F.K.S.,  ohserTatmnt  on 
the  Eftects  of  OccnpaUf>n  upon 
HeaUh,  f^TQ:  observations  on  Ho»- 
pkrtls,  683, 

Singing,  the  Tonic  Sol -Pa  Method  of 
Teaching,  by  the  BcT,  John  Gurweti, 
357, 

Sisters  of  ChAritj,  17. 

Slave  Trade,  Amerlcaii,  7* 

Sinith,  David,  observations  ott  TickeU- 
of- Leave,  Si 4  ;  on  (he  Reformatory 
Moveinent,  519 ;  on  the  Non-itniiri- 
■onment  o{  Children,  525 ;  on  In- 
temperance^ sea. 

Smith,  —j  observations  on  theTcidiing 
of  Economic  Science,  352. 

Smokef  on  the  Pollution  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere of  onr  Mannfaeturiog  Town  a 
with,  hj  Symes  Prideauit,  S8i. 

Social  Science,  objects  of,  34. 

Eeonoitiv,  Addr^s  oni   bv  R. 

Mouckton  Milnes,  M,P,.  67. 

Summary  of  Proceedings, 

793—825. 

Solly,  Rev.  Henry,  on  the  Relation 
of  CO' operative  Success  to  the  Edu- 
cational and  Moral  Improvement  of 
the  Working  Classes,  803 ;  disens- 
sion  on,  804  ;  obattrvntkms  oii  Em- 
ployer ami  Employed,  793. 

Stanley,  Lord,  on  Patent  Law,  quoted, 
885,'nn^e, 

StonsfchL  Hamer,  our  Monetary  Laws, 
their  Evils,  and  the  Remediea,  833 ; 
discission  on,  883* 

S^tatisticji,  Criminal,  50, 

•  Jiivenile,  51. 

— —  Judicial,  49,  55. 

Locul,  for  the  Protnotton  of  Social 

Science,  the  importance  of,  by  Rich- 
ard Falpy.  LLJJ,,  689* 

— —  Sanitary,  dlscnssion  on,  667. 

Statute  Law  ConsoUdalioOf  24^  dis- 
cussion on,  207. 

- — ^- — -^  Revision  ;  observations  on 
the  New  Edition  of  tlie  f^tatutes  in 

frepfiration  under  the  authority  of 
ler  Majesty^s  Government,  by  F.  S. 
Reilly.  1 19  ;  ili^ctission  on»  307- 
Stcele,  John  Charley  M,D.,  Hospital 

Dietetics.  627  \  discussion  on,  6H3, 
Steintbal,  Rev.  S,  A.,  Report  of   (he 
Livi?q,kogl  Cunimittee  on  the  Health 
of  Merchant  Seamen^  555;  discussion 
gn,  675* 


Stenhonse,  John,  LL,D  ,  F.R,!!, 

Charcoal  as   a  Diiinf^^ciant  in 

form  of  Air-filters,  679, 
Stephenson,  Rer,  Naah!,  ob 

ou  the  Half-time  Byslem*  ! 

the  Teach  in|t;  of  Eeononiie  I 

352  ;  on  the  Teaching  of  j 

353,  354, 

Steuart,   — ^  obsen^ationa    on    Intem- 
perance, 534. 
Straehan,  J,  M.,  M  D..  ohi^rmtioni  on 

the  DwelUngif  of  the  Working-cUMes, 

SOS, 
Street  Occapation*,  by  J^  E,  Fow1er« 

487. 
Strike  of  the  Stonemasons  in  Londo 

1861-62,  the,  by  Frederic  Hanii 

710;  discussion  on,  f»5. 
Suicide  in  England,  on  the  Pt^^ale 

of,  by  J,  N.Radclim^,  4  61. 
™=  iti  Pmasia,  atatistict  of.  4fi,V 

'  in  France, 464,  47fl 

SidUvan,  — *  observationa  on  tnta 

pe  ranee,  533, 
Summaries  of  Proceed in(E» — 

Jurispradence,  198 — S30. 

Education,  333 — 357, 

Punishment  and  He  formation, 
—538. 

Pnblic  Health,  666—688. 

Social  Economy,  7d3-^S5, 

Trade   arrd  Intematioual  Law.  « 
—906. 
Sunday  Schools,  40. 
Sytnotidi,    Arthur,    obserTatioiiP 

Prifate   Hill   LcgiflatioiK  210; 

Msgittenal  procedure,  318;  tin 

Law  of  Charitable  Tnisis,  235 ;] 

Patent  Law,  887,  889. 
Tabofj  Mary  C.,  on   the  Condition] 

Women  as  Affected  by  the  Law,  J 
Tttlbot  de  Malahide^  Lcrrd.  niovct  i 

lution  on  the  Health  of  the  Army, 

Navy,  anil  Merchant  Service,   67(; 

ohservations  on  Hoajpicats,  €83. 
Taniley,  Mr,,  on  the  Social  Kcooonj 

of  A  Working  Meit^s  Collrge;,  quo 

791, 
Tartt.  W*  M,,  observationa  on  the  K4 

cation  of  Pft«|ier  Children,  349 
Taieation,  Addrcaa  on,  by  J,  G,  Hi 

banl.  M.P.,817. 
Direct,  by  J,  Partiige,  Sit;  < 

cus«iion  on,  BIS, 
E<iQa1ity  of,  by  T.  E,  CUfb  ] 

763;  rfiscui^sion  on,  819. 
Indirect*  on   I  he   8<*cial  Rr 

which  would  he  likely  r     ''  " 

Ti^tEil  AbuUtbm  t.i;h/< 

M,D*,  819;  di.«cussioii  .^ 
Law  ol,  22. 
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Taxation  the  Theory  and  Practice  of, 
by  C.  E.  Macquoen,  818;  discussion 
on,  819. 

Taylor,  George,  obserrationfi  on  Intem- 
perance, 532. 

Taylor,  John,  observations  on  Intem- 
perance, 529. 

Taylor,  P.  A.,  M.P.,  observations  on 
Parliamentary  Elections,  205;  on 
Taxation,  824. 

Teachers.     See  Middle  Class  Teachers. 

Tenant- Right  Claim  in  Ireland,  by 
Hamilton  Geale,  223 ;  discussion  on, 
223. 

Thompson,  E.  Syraes,  M.D.,  on  the 
Influence  of  Oecupatiuu  on  Health 
and  Life,  587. 

Thomson,  R.  Dundas,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
on  the  proper  Source  of  Waters  for 
Domestic  Supply,  612. 

Till,  William  Spcioner,  Report  on  the 
Sewers  and  Sewerage  of  Birming- 
ham, 608. 

**  Times,"  The.  See  Measures  taken  by 
Employers. 

Trade  Differences,  on  the  Investigation 
of,  and  the  relative  Credit  due  to  the 
Testimony  of  the  Employer  and  the 
Employed,  by  J.  M.  Ludlow,  693; 
discussion  on,  795.  See  also  Build- 
ing Trade  Disputes ;  Strike. 

Trade  and  International  Law,  Address 
on,  byTravers  Twisfl,  Q.C.,  D.C.L., 
77. 

Summary  of  Proceedings, 

878—906. 

Trades.     See  Birmingham. 

Training  of  the  Mental  Faculties,  41. 

Trasenster,  S.,  on  the  Abolition  of  the 
Octroi  in  Belgium,  84b. 

Treaties,  93. 

Trial  by  Jury,  21. 

Tribunal  of  Commerce,  the  Brussels, 
by  M.  Corr  Vander  Macren,  850. 

Tufnell,  E.  Carlton,  the  Education  of 
Pauper  Children,  278 ;  discussion  on, 
848 ;  observations  on  the  Half-time 
system,  348;  on  the  Education  of 
Pauper  Children,  349 ;  proposes  re- 
solution on  ditto,  349. 

Turlc,  James,  M.D.,  what  are  the  pro- 

Eer  Situations  for  our  Metropolitan 
ospitals?  617. 

Turner,  Rev.  Sydney,  observations  on 
the  Convict  System,  511. 

Twiss,  Travers.  ij.C.,  D.C.L.,  Address 
on  Trade  and  International  Law,  77 ; 
Ancient  Law  of  Nations,  77 ;  Ad- 
ministration of  International  Law, 
79  ;  Private  International  Jurispru- 
dence,   81 ;    Code    Napol^n,    82 ; 


Maritime  Law,  83;  Marine  Insur- 
ance, 84 ;  Commercial  Jurisprudence, 
Sh ;  General  Average,  88 ;  Belligerent 
Rights,  89  ;  Treaties,  93 ;  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  03  ;  Conventions,  93  ; 
observations  on  Gold,  883;  on  Con- 
traband of  War,  901. 

Union  of  Credit  of  Brussels,  the  Society 
of  the,  by  M.  T.  Uaeck.  841. 

Urlin,  li.  Denny,  the  Conflict  between 
the  Laws  of  England  and  Ireland, 
112;  the  Present  Position  of  the 
Landed  Estates' Court,  Dublin,  219 ; 
observations  on  the  Proclamation  of 
Martial  Law,  201 ;  on  Parliamentary 
Elections,  206;  on  Tenant-Right 
("laim  in  Ireland,  224  ;  on  the  Law 
of  Charitable  Trusts,  225. 

Valpy,  Richard,  LL.D.,  the  Import- 
ance of  Local  Statistics  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  689. 

Vaughan,  J.,  observations  on  the  Law 
of  Charitable  Trusts,  224. 

Vaux,  — ,  tiie,  Importance  of  Penal 
Discipline  as  an  Element  of  Social 
Science,  537. 

Ventilation,  65. 

,  observations  on  the  Na- 
tural Movement  of  Air  in  Buildings 
similar  to  Hospitals,  and  on  the 
Application  of  Artificial  Means  of, 
founded  on  an  Experimental  Inquiry 
into  the  Ventilation  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  Paddington,  by  J.  B.  San- 
derson, M.D.,  622. 

and  Warming,  65. 

of  Prisons, 

Hospitals,  &c.,  on  the,  by  Major- 
General  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  K.C.B., 
682. 

Vignoles,  Rev.  D.  J  ,  observations  on 
the  Education  of  Pauper  Children, 
348;  seconds  resolution  on  ditto,  349. 

Volunteer  Movement,  the  Moral,  So- 
cial, and  Hygienic  Effects  of  the, 
by  John  Macgregor,  Captain,  Lon- 
don Scottish  R.V.C.,  768. 

Water  Supply,  60. 

Waddilove,  Alfred,  D.C.L.,  observa- 
tions on  Statute  Law  Consolidation, 
207  ;  on  the  Marriage  Law,  228. 

Wan^'ick,  Robert  E.,  on  the  Operation 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  757 ;  discussion 
on,  813;  observations  on,  814,  815. 

Water,  on  the  proper  Source  of,  for 
Domestic  Supply,  by  Robert  Dundas 
Thompson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  612. 

Water  Conduits,  ancient.  Pumps,  and 
Modem  Drinking  Fountains,  by 
Benjamin  Scott,  F.R.A.S.,  685. 

Webster,  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  Concentra- 
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tion  of  the  Courts  and  OflBces  of  Ju- 
dicatare,  136;  discussion  on,  210; 
on  Patent  Right,  885 ;  discussion  on, 
886 ;  ohservations  on,  885,  890. 

Westlake,  John,  observations  on  Con- 
traband of  War,  900,  901. 

Whitwill,  Mark,  Private  Bill  Legisla- 
tion, 207 ;  discussion  on,  208. 

Williams,  — ,  observations  on  the  Pro- 
clamation of  Martial  Law,  201. 

Wilson.  J.,  the  Liverpool  Co-operative 
Provident  Association,  801 ;  discus- 
sion on,  804. 

Windsor  Royal  Association,  the,  756. 

Woman's  Supervision  of  Woman's 
IndustiT,  by  Anne  Jellicoe,  812. 

Work,  the  Progress  of  Public 

Opinion  on,  by  Bessie  K.  Parkes,  808. 

Women,  Education  of,  resolutions  on 
the,  339,  342. 

University  degrees  for,  73. 

Educated,  Some  Account  of,  the 

Dublin  Society  for  the  Employment 
of,  bv  Barbara  Corlett,  812. 

£mplo3rment  of,  14,  71. 

Societies  for  the,  14. 

Registers  for  the,  1 6. 

i  the  Official  Employment  of,  in 

Works  of  Charity,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  D.D.,  780. 


Women,  on  some  of  the  Drawbacks 
connected  with  the  present  Employ- 
ment of,  by  Emily  Faithfnll,  809. ' 

On  the  Condition  of,  as  affecte<l 

by  the  Law,  by  Marv  C.  Tabor,  810. 

Social  position  of,  72. 

Emigration  of,  17,  71. 

Wood,  A.  J.,  observations  on  Statute 
Law  Consolidation,  207. 

Workhouses  and  Rieformatories,  by 
Mrs.  Sawyer,  537. 

Working  Men's  College,  The  Social 
Economy  of  a,  by  R.  B.  Litchfield, 
787. 

Colleges,  by  the  Rev. 

F.  D.  Maurice,  223. 

Workmen's  Halls  versus  Public  HouseR, 
by  Mrs.  Baylv,  527 ;  discussion  ou, 
528. 

Wright,  J.  Skirrow,  an  Account  of 
some  New  Trades  in  Birmingham, 
and  phases  of  its  Social  Life  since 
1832,  826;  observations  on  Patent 
Law,  885. 

Tonng,  John,  observations  on  the  Con- 
centration of  Courts,  210,  213,  214. 

Zimmermann,  Edward,  LL.D.,  obser- 
vations on  a  Minister  of  Justice, 
200 ;  on  the  Proclamation  of  Martial 
Law,  202. 


THE  END. 


Emilt  Faitbfuix,  Printer  and  Pabllsber  in  Ordbianr  to  her  M^Jeety,  VictorU  Pram, 
SSa,  Farringdoa  Street,  £.G. 
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